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Managing Natural Resources 

In place of the present incredibly fragmented bureaucratic system, it is 
necessary to institute two basic regimes of environmental management, a 
supply regime for fuiniling the natural resource demands of the local 
people as well as the larger economy and a safety regime focusing on 
provision of ecosystem services and conservation of biological diversity. 

It is also necessary to create a system of positive incentives to ensure 
maintenance of high levels of biodiversity in the supply regime, especially 
through protection of smaller safety zones and provision for basic needs of 
people in the larger safety sites. An alternative programme of action 
formulated as a People’s Natural Resource Management Bill. 2501 

Castles in the Air 

The Maharashtra government has formulated a scheme for housing 
slum-dwellers in Bombay under which ‘pucca’ buildings are to be built for 
them by builders anxious to make profits out of the free-sal^componcnt 
that is offered as an incentive. A careful examination of the ^heme makes 
it clear, however, that implementing it is not a matter of serious concern 
for the government. A few free lunches there may well be, but nowhere 
near 40 lakhs. 2473 

The Afzalpurkar report on housing Bombay's 40 lakh slum-dwellers fails 
to take its implications to their logical conclusion. With procedures of 
transit accommodation not clearly worked out and no commitment on the 
part of the state towards infrastructural development, the scheme has 
generated a lukewarm response among builders and maj^ face opposition 
from the slum-dwellers themselves. 2477 
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UN and Globalisation 

The new rramework of global 
'integration' poses a threat not only to 
the integrity of nations and cultures, 
but also to the stale system as it has 
evolved over the centuries and seeks 
to displace the United Nations as a 
basis for providing unity and order. 
Along with the nation-stale, the UN loo 
is losing its autonomy and its role in 
world affairs, both in the maintenance 
of peace and security and in the 
broader areas of development, culture, 
human rights and Ihe defence of 
basic values. _ 2513 

Resource Poverty and 
the Poor 

The debate over where scarce R and D 
resources should be allocated — to 
the more poorly or better endowed 
regions — is often clouded by iaigely 
unsubstantiated views about where 
the bulk of the poor are located. The 
widdy-hdd view that adispropoitionaM 
mimter of the poor are to be found in 
the more marginal enviroiunents 
is not supported by evidence. 24>4 

Infomuil Censorship 

In the smaller towns and areas 
outside the metropolises, botdts. 
journals and pamphlets are being 
sut^ted to informal censorship 
tqr the authoiiii^a. 24'!^ 


Centre-State Fiscal llransfen 

In contrast to its dynamic interaction 
with the sutes in tire field of tax reform 
in the area of inier-govemmental 
flscal transfers the centre has been 
diffident and pessimistic. Agmn^tbis 
background the recommendalliqns of 
the Tenth Finance Commission in its 
Alternative Scheme of devolution 
are appropriate and timely. _ 25M 

Cuba: The Renewal 

While Cuba repudiates Utisset-faire a: 
the way to national reconstruction, in 
what is now officially celebrated as ‘thi 
special period' there is a radical breal 
from the inflexibility of an earlier bram 
of socialism by vastly extending the 
scope of the market thM functions withii 
the framework of a comprehensive 
national plan. And the sweeping interna 
changes which are transforming Cuba 
are t^ing place at a time when, US 
machinations notwithstanding, the 
country’s long isolation is clearly 
coming to an end. _|_ 2487 

Pfriitics as Property 

The social urge represented by the 
toppling of N T Rama Rao in Andhra 
Pta^sh demands economic and 
industrial modernisation and, for that, 
efficient and quick-acting governance 
of the type thM has made men like 
Pratap Singh Kairon and Sharad Pawar 
famous. It is here that NTR is perceived 
by a substantial segment of the 
stoic's elite as having tailed. 24X2 










LETTERS TO EDITOR 
Crop Growth in West Bengal 

APROPOS of ihc debate on agricultural 
growth in West Bengal (March 26, 19^4 
and .subsequent issues of July 16. July H). 
October 22 and November 19 ol' the last 
year). Madhura Swaminalhan. one ol the 
authors of-that scholarly study, has since 
revealed (Frontline, March 24. 1995) some 
new facts which may be of interest to EPW 
readers. These arc. in her words; 

The data scries from the BAPS is not avail¬ 
able to Independent researchers land the 
government of West Bengal has noted that 
the BAES estimates of production arc lower 
than those of DO A). It is also of note that the 
government of West Bengal has decided to 
return the task of preparing the sample frame 
to the BAES from the Land Revenue IVpart- 
ments. [DOA stands for Depariincni of Ag¬ 
riculture I 

The above clearly vindicates two ol my 
points relating to the quality of crop-data of 
West Bengal. Swaminathandid not however 
mention the source of her above pieces of 
information. One may however reasonably 
guess that the source was a sheet of unsigned 
■paper (may we term it, borrowing (rom 
diplomatic lex icon, a non-paper?) informally 
circulated by a GOWB spokesman during a 
seminar on ‘Agricultural Growth and 
Agrarian Structure in Contemporary West 
Bengal and Bangladesh' held in January 
this year at Calcutta. Though I was not a 
participant. James K Boyce kindly showed 
me a copy of that non-paper at a meeting 
with him arranged by A Saha (co-author of 
the EPVP article of March 26.1994). At that 
. meeting Swaminathan was also prc.sent. In 
that non-paper GOWB admitted that the 
total production of foodgrains would be less 
than the official figure during the years 
1979-80 to 1985-86 (excepting 1981-82) if 
the estimates of yield figures furnished by 
BAES were accepted by DOA. Secondly, 
while announcing (hat BAES was now 
entrusted, in partial modification of the 
priKcdure laying down the sole involvement 
of amins of the Land Revenue Department 
as practised since 1986-87. with the (ask of 
preparation of sampling frames of crop 
cutting experiments, GOWB reported 
through the same non-paper that the pro¬ 
portion of experiments perf^ormed by BAES 
for aus crop (early Kharif rice) in the 
originally intended sample plots increased 
from an inadequate 59 per cent in 1993-94 
to 80 per cent in 1994-95. It was also expected 
by GOWB that during the aman season of 
1994-95 this percentage would rise to about 
90. GOWB was however totally silent about 
DOA’s percentages. EPW readers may now 
themselves form a fair iclpa of the depth of 
the iceberg hidden under-water. In the pre- 
1986-87 era it was alt open, which state of 
affairs helped Boyce build up his revised 
f series of cAp data for the 1960s and 1970s. 


Regarding Ihc post-1985-86 period, even if 
the BAES production senes are available. 
I would like to record this note of caution 
for researchers: that the figures arc unlikely 
to rcUect reality because ol the sample of 
trop cutting experiments being affected by 
large-scale substitution as admitted by the 
government. 

Now a few words (rom my side. The first 
IS the related point ol upwardly biased 
e.slimation ol yield from crop culling .sam¬ 
ples stained by large-scale subsiiiution. 
Here the crop wheat is discussed. In the 
report of the Agriculture Census 1985-86 
of West Bengal (which was published m 
1993 and come to my notice much later) it 
IS given that 25.55 per cent of WB's wheat 
crop area in the year w.is unirrigated. DOA 
however reported in WB's Economic Re¬ 
view that 1(K) per cent wheat area came 
under HYV. If both the ligures relleci 
realities, it would imply that IIYV wheat 
could be sown on unirrigated plots as well. 
It may reasonably be presumed that such 
crops would be harvested earlier and their 
yield would be less than that ol irrigated 
HYV. In such a situation there was every 
likelihood of unirrigated Inw-yielding 
wheal crop being missed during crop cut¬ 
ting experiments and substituted by die lute 
ripening irrigated crop giving higher yields. 
In that case, wheat yield as estimated from 
samples composed of a substantial number 
of substitute experiments on late crops 
would be upwardly biased. I regret I did not 
envisage .such a situation for wheat earlier. 

As an example of ‘agency-bias' (engi¬ 
neered by departmental motivation) in my 
last note (EPW, November 19. 1994) the 
official figure of 6.5 lakh tonnes of meat 
prcxiuction for 1987-88 was shown to far 
exceed the credibility limit. For the inter¬ 
ested readers I would like to state that it has 


now been scaled down to 4 lakh tonnes for 

1993- 94 in the WB's Economic Review, 

1994- 95. Who should be (dis)crcdited for 
such a shiirp decline in the state's meat 
production (.siatislics) ' Anyway, it is good 
that the bloated belly has burst in six years' 
time. Incidentally, would someone inGOWB 
tell us about the basis of such grotesque 
(ftxKl) figures of West Bengal? 

S Datta Ray 


Caicutta 


Peace in Punjab 

HERE today, gone tomorrow. 

All his minions have wept in sorrow. 
Beam Singh, got the fatal sting- 
Despitc that strong security ring. 

Oh! Death, you can he justly proud. 

Of victims, Punjab gives you a crowd. 
Punjabis love war all the time. 

At all places, in every clime 

Our hearts were big, now, our Egos are 

taller. 

Here, none is equal, everybody else is smal¬ 
ler. 

Lulus are the butt of jokes among Martial 
Races; 

At pextr Harijans. Agriculturist Tribes make 
faces. 

Young men dance to our martial tradition. 
And forces chop them off for the Nation, 
Akalis quarrel lor a Sikh Nest, 

Congress fights only to look the best. 

BJP squirms as here it docs not count. 
Commies send sermons from their Red 
Mount. 

Green Revolution has blood flowing- 
Coffers arc full, yet, misery is growing. 
Injury incites anger, our preachers say. 

In such a land, can Peace ever slay? 

Bhiipendra Yadav 

Chandigarh 
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The Rogue Sector 


D iversification of the financial system has received 
a tremendous impetus in the post-liberalisation period. 
The growth of non-banking financial companies (NBFCs) 
and of the depo-sit-accepting activities of non-financial 
(essentiallymanufacturing.tradingandprocessing)companies 
has been especially spectacular. After the report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (JPC) on irregularities in securities 
and banking transactions, the authorities have also taken 
brisk action to regulate the activities of NBFCs. So the 
situation is one of a tug-of-war between the regulatory 
authorities, the Reserve Bank of India specifically, and the 
NBFCs. The JPC was very categoric that the NBFCs had 
“played a dubious role in the scam”. It drew attention to how 
over a period of years an entirely new sector of financial 
activity was allowed to grow and flourish without any 
thought being given to the deleterious consequences of such 
activity and without recognising the limitations of the RBI 
Act in dealing with these consequences. Subsidiaries of 
public sector banks showed considerable ingenuity in these 
dubious games. 

The series of measures taken by the RBI, particularly after 
the sulmiission of the A C Shah working group report on 
financial companies which was itself a sequel to the JPC 
report, have nevertheless been quite substantial. Earlier, only 
the deposit-acceptance activities of NBFCs were being 
regulated under Chapter II) B of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act, specially introduced in 1984. As for informal credit 
agencies, in 1982 a legislation to regulate conventional chiu, 
namely, the Chit Funds Act, 1982, was passed, which the 
vwious states have adopted. Earlier, an act of parliament had 
banned the conduct of prire chits, savings schemes and 
money circulation schemes; these benefited primarily their 
promoters and did not serve any social purpose and hence 
they were banned on the recommendation of the James Raj 
committee (1974). The banking laws amendment of 1984 
also int^uced a new Chapter III C in the RBI Act titled as 
‘Prohibition of Acceptance of Deposits by Unincorporated 
EnterprisesMntermsof its provisions, the number of depositors 
from whom deposits could be accepted was placed at 25 in 
respect of individuals and at 25 depositors per partner, subject 
to a ceiling of 250 depositors per finn/association. The 
restriction was on the number of depositors and not on the 
amount of deposits so as to protect small and unwary 
dqiositors. Both the regulations on chit funds and on deposit 
acceptance by unincorpOTated enterprises were challenged 
before the Supreme Court but the court upheld them as 
reasonable and constitutionally valid. The enforcement of 
these two laws is supervised by the stale governments and 


there have been reports of slackness on the part of the latter 
with demands that some of the powers be vested with the RBI. 

The RBI governor and government spokespersons have 
spoken recently of amendment of the RBI Act towards this 
end. More significantly, additional powers need to be conferred 
on the RBI so that not only deposit-acceptance but also the 
assets side of the NBFCs’ balance sheets are brought under 
the RBI’s overall regulation and supervision. 

Even before the enactment of new legislation, the RBI has 
mutxiuced a scries of regulations, to ensure a degree of 
financial discipline among NBFCs. Apart from the stipu¬ 
lations regarding the duration of deposits, maximum rates of 
interest (14 per cent at present) and maintenance of minimum 
liquid assets (restored to 15 per cent of deposits), the RBI has 
issued detailed guidelines prescribing prudential norms, 
similar to those for commercial banks, for NBFCs and 
residuary non-banking financial companies covering income 
recognition, accounting standards, ctqjital adequacy (8 per 
cent risk-weighted) and concentration of credit and 
investments (generally not more than 15 per cent of net 
owned funds to a single party of 25 per cent to a group). A 
major recommendation of the A C Shah committee, wtuch 
has been accepted, relates to the requirement for all firuuicial 
companies including residuary companies, with net owned 
funds (NOFs) of Rs 50 lakh and over to register themselves 
with the Reserve Bank. The working group also suggested 
that such ccanpanies should get themselves rated for their 
fixed deposits by one of the three recognised credit rating 
agencies. In return and as a liberalisation measure. NBFCs 
registered with the RBI would be allowed higher limits on 
acceptance of deposits equal to 100 per cent of their NOFs 
against the then existing limit of 25 per cent and 15 per cent 
of NOFs from the public and from sh^holdn^, respectively. 
Companies not registered with the RBI or failing to get the 
minimum credit rating wbuld have to luing down their 
deposits (including inter-corporate deposits and borrowings) 
to the 25 per cent and 15 per cent levels. 

More noteworthy is the restriction placed on lending by 
commercial banks and financial institutions to NBFCs. In 
September 1994 the limit for bank borrowings for equipment 
leasing and hire-purchase companies not having 75 per cent 
or more of their assets or 75 per cent or more of gross income 
from these two activities was reduced from four times their 
NOF to Uoee times; the other major equipment leasing and 
higher-purchases companies continued to enjoy the four 
times limit. For investment and loan companies, die limit was 
reduced from three to two times the NOF. In A|^l this year 
all these limits were Blither reduced by one multiple each of 
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the NOF. In September 1994 commercial 
banks/financial institutions were prohibited 
from granting bridge loans or interim finance 
to NBFCs against capital/debenture issues, 
in April this year the ban was extended to all 
companies (including finance companies). 
The restrictions on banks' and other 
institutional lending to finance companies 
is a circuitous way of regulating the latter’s 
lending activities. At present there are no 
legal provisions for regulating the assets 
side of iheir balance sheets. Hence the 
case for enactment ot the draft hill prepared 
by the RBI on the recommendations of the 
A C Shah working group. 

The monetary authorities' anxiety over 
the rapid growth of NBFCs is under¬ 
standable. The aggregate deposits (including 
bank borrowings) of just 12,350 non¬ 
hanking (financial and non-financial) 
companies shot up from Rs 1.50,227 crorc 
at the end of March 1993 to Rs 2.10.979 
crore at cnd-March 1994, a rise of Rs 60,752 
crorc or 40.4 per cent. In that year non-food 
bank credit had expanded by only Rs 37,797 
crorc. Aggregate deposits of just the finan¬ 
cial companies rose from Rs 43,447 crorc to 
Rs 58.702 crorc, a ri.se of Rs 15,255 crorc 
or 35 percent. At a recent meeting with the 
Conf«leration of Indian Industries (CII), 
the RBI governor revealed that, despite the 
various restraints, credit limits sanctioned 
by banks to leasing and hire-purchase 
companies had gone up by Rs 915 crorc 
during April I to September 2.1995 against 
a ri.se of Rs 391 crorc in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Some of the major aspects of the growth 
of the NBFCs have been brought out by a 
recent study by the ICICI on the financial 
performance of 150 non-hanking financial 
companies in the private sector. Total assets 
of these companies went up from Rs 18,301 
crore at the end of 1991-92 to Rs 28,808 
crorc at the end of 1993-94, a compound 
growth of 25.5 per cent per annum. Apart 
from investments made in fixed assets, the 
NBFCs’ clout in the financial market is 
evident from the increase in their cash 
and bank balances from Rs 7S2 crore to 
Rs 1,551 crorc(l06percent),intheirinvcst- 
ments from Rs 1,142 crore to Rs 2,175 
crore (90 per cent) and in trade bills 
purchased from Rs 608 crore to Rs 1,992 
crorc (216 per cent). By comparison, their 
loans and advances have risen by only 36 
per cent from Rs 5,684 crorc to Rs 7,675 
crorc in two years. On the liabilities side, 
the largest increase has occurred under the 
head 'unsecured loans and deposits’ from 
Rs 4,999 crore to Rs 8,640 crore, a rise of 
72.8 per cent in two years. Borrowings from • 
banks for working capital ruse by 43 per 
cent, from Rs 808 crore to Rs 1, 156 crore; 
in addition, long-term borrowings from 
banks and (Inancial^institutions ro.se by 38 
per cent from Rs 2,329 crorc to Rs 3,210 
.^oie. The profitability of the sample finance 
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companies studied by the ICICI also 
stands but. Gross profits galloped from 
Rs 997 crore in 1991-92 to Rs 2,077 crorc 
in 1993-94 (by 108 percent), profits before 
tax from Rs 520 crore to Rs 1,223 crore 
(135 per cent) and pnifits after lax from 
Rs4l2 crore to Rs 1,061 crore (157 per 
cent). .Significantly, tax provision as per¬ 
centage of profits before lax declined from 
20.2 per cent in 1991 -92 to 15.2 per cent in 
1992-93 and to 13.3 per cent in 1993-94. 
The present tax laws permit what the ICICI 
study calls ‘g(K>d tax planning' by claiming 
high depreciation on leased assets. If a 
minimum taxation of even 25 per cent were 
imposed on liicsc companies, the exchequer 
would have earned Rs 306 crore against the 
Rs 162.50 crorc actually pnivided by the 
150 finance companies Unless the deploy¬ 
ment ol funds by the finance companies is 
regulated, iheir clout over the economic 
system, particularly through playing the 
equity and bonds markets and the real estate 
market, may assume dangerous proportions. 
For this the inadequacy of the powers 
vested with the RBI and of the monitoring 
arrangements will be to blame. 

POLITICS 

Cracks in BJP 

THE cracks in the BJP in Gujarat. Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Prade.sh and Delhi are a 
slap in the face of the party's arrogant claim 
of offering stable governments to its voters 
and an image of a disciplined party capable 
of delivering the goods. TTic (Jujarat devel¬ 
opments in particular reveal that its leaders 
and legislators arc as bad as other politicians 
when It comes to matters like squabbling 
over the spoils of office. Notwithstanding 
the strenuous efforts by the RS.S brains 
trust to bind together the different affiliates 
of tfie Sangh parivar' into a monolithic 
family around a spurious ideology called 
‘Hindutva’, at the ground level the lure of 
the more attractive booty available from the 
prc.sent political system appears to prevail 
over whatever ideological commitments the 
BJP legislators might have. 

The BJP leaders are trapped on the one 
hand by their pretentious self-projection as 
the rulers ol India from next year onwards, 
and on the other by dieir attempts to be 
over-smart in using militant 'Hindutva' to 
gam populatiiy. Given the credentials of the 
BJP legislators in many states - a large 
number of them found to be a part of the 
underworld, just like their counterparts in 
tile other political parties - it is becoming 
difficult for the BJP national leadership to 
live up to the image of a clean parly that it 
had been trying to build up all these yean. 
While the open revolt by Shankersinh 
Waghcla in Gujarat and the acrimonious 
exchanges m public between the two fac¬ 
tions of the party there are the extreme 


manifestation of the rot that has set in in the 
organisation, rumblings within the BJPranks 
and state leaders in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Delhi are premonitions of a 
Gujarat-type humiliation that is in store for 
the Advanis and Murli Manohar Joshis 
who had been patting each other on the back 
in a self-indulgent fantasy of ruling India. 

In their ambition to capture power, the 
BJP leaders were bound to open their doors 
to all sorts of characters - political career¬ 
ists, criminals, mercenaries, brokers who 
could ensure them voles, either through 
muscle-power or economic manipulation. 
Even Iheir own trusted leaders in the states, 
those trained in the rigorous RSS norms, 
have apparently fallen for the lure of the 
lucre, as evident from the charges of cor¬ 
ruption against BJP ministers and MLAs. 
Like many other political which 

started from a firm commitment to moral 
principles and were later dragged down into 
the mire of corruption and criminality by 
the compulsions embedded in the Indian 
political system, the BJP also is going 
through the same process. We are thus 
entertained with the amusing spectacle of 
its leaders defending their decision to lend 
support to the BSP in a bid to overthrow 
Mulayam Singh Yadav's government in 
UP, and getting peeved when the Congress 
Party adopts the same tactics in Gujarat to 
oust the BJP government there by support¬ 
ing the BJP rebels. 

In order to propagate militant ‘Hindul- 
va'. the BJPdcpcndcdon muscle power and 
outfits like the Bajrang Dal attracted goons 
from all over the country. These elements 
which were used against Muslims and sec¬ 
ular forces stxm after the demolition of the 
Babri masjid arc now being employed by 
one faction against another within the BJP. 
In Delhi some time ago organisational elec¬ 
tions in the party's Mchrauli district unit 
had to be put off because of pitched battles 
between followers of two rival candidates. 
In Maharashtra, the BJP is realising to its 
chagrin that when it comes to muscle pow¬ 
er, the Shiv Sena can go one better. Fears of 
reprisal restrain the BJP leaders and work¬ 
ers from publicly protesting against the 
humiliation that they suffer at the hands of 
the Sena. But such abject surrender is creat¬ 
ing rumblings of muffled protest against the 
leadership among the ranks, as in UP again 
where stalwarts like Kalyan Stngh are being 
snubbed almost every day by Mayawati and 
Kanshi Ram. while the national leaden 
remain silent spectators to the duo's cam¬ 
paign of ridicule against Ram - the darling 
of BJP's ideology of 'Hindutva'! The sim¬ 
mering discontent among the ranks in UP 
exploded recently during electitms to dm , 

city and district units of the party in the stale ; 

when, as in Delhi, violent clashes broke out 
between supporters of rival factions. 

One can, however, discover a silver lining 
in the crisis of the BJP, If nothing else, at 
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least the great leveller in the Indian political 
system - the trinity of corruption, aimi- 
nalisation and internecine feuds - has final¬ 
ly caught up with the BJP. That is the only 
hope for the decimation of what threatens to 
be a malignant tumour in Indian society. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Divide and Rule 

THE BJP-Shiv Sena government has an¬ 
nounced that it would yvithdraw the I.IOO 
cases, filed under the Prevention of Atroci¬ 
ties Act. in connection with the agitation for 
renaming the Marathawada University. By 
shrewdly segregating the issue of renaming 
from others on which cases have been filed 
under the ami-atrocities act in the state the 
government has targeted the neo-Buddhist 
segment amongst the dalits. With the elec¬ 
tions round the comer, this move aims to 
keep Marathawada polarised. 

TTie neo-Buddhists, who were in the fore¬ 
front of'the movement for renaming the 
Marathawada Univeristy as Dr Babasahcb 
Ambedkar Univeristy, were selectively 
hunted, their hutments burnt, and rendered 
homeless in the violence the dominant castes 
unleashed in Marathawada in 1978. The 
issue remained unresolved for several years. 
With the enactment of the anti-atrocitics act 
in 1989 there was a sudden increase in the 
number of ca.ses filed by the dalits. But it is 
wrong to presume that this incrca.se is solely 
because the dalits, especially the neo-Bud¬ 
dhists, decided to take revenge on the ‘sa- 
vamas'. an impression which the BJP-SS 
government is avidly circulating. 

In fad, throughout the 1980s, Maratha¬ 
wada witnessed several agitations de¬ 
manding the regularisaiion of encroached 
lands in the names of dalits. The land 
ownership pattern in Marathawada is highly 
skewed with a sizeable number of landlords 
owning land between SO-1,000 acres and an 
ever increasing number of dalits Joining the 
ranks of landless labourers. When the dalits 
encroached on government fallow pasture 
lands on the outskirts of the villages and 
started to till them, there was severe shortage 
of agricultural labourers for the landed 
castes, and as a consequence, agricultural 
wages shot up. Many clashes occurred 
between the dominant castes and the dalits. 
The dalits were boycotted, denied groceries 
and agricultural implements, cattle were let 
loose on their standing crops and the crops 
destroyed. Many gram panchayats. domi¬ 
nated by landed castes, passed resolutions 
transferring the pasture lands to social 
forestry departments. In 1978 the Maha¬ 
rashtra government, then under the chief 
ministership of Sharad Pawar and the Pro¬ 
gressive Democratic Front, passed a 
resolution regularising encro«:hed lands 
tilt March 31, 1978. But the follow-up 
suffered neglect - encroached lands were 


not clearly delimited nor were appropriate 
maps issued. The,dalits, berefi of vital 
documents, especially castecertificate, were 
unable to claim their rights! Hence, even 
though a similar resolution was passed by 
the Sudhakarrao Naik government in 1991. 
the birth centenary year of Babasaheb 
Ambedkar, matters seemed to have hardly 
improved. In 1994, the 4,132 cases filed 
under the anti-atrocities act, most were of 
rape, murder, arson, etc. due to the ani mostly 
over the land issue, remained pending in the 
courts of Maharashtra. As did the I.7S3 
cases filed under the Protection of Civil 
Rights Act. I95S, remained pending. 
Maharashtra is one of the many slates which 
has not instituted special coufts under the 
anti-atrocities act to expedite cases. Till 
now, out of 3,606cases filed in Marathawada 
under the anti-atrocities act. only in 17 per 
cent has the accused been convicted. 
Between 1976 and 1993 the accused have 
been released in 603 out of 907 cases in the 
Aurangabad division, giving the lie to the 
BJP-SS government’s claim that the cases 
were filed with the intention to spite the 
upper castes. 

Besides withdrawing the 1.100 cases, the 
BJP-SS government has also recommended 
the central government to dilute the sever¬ 
ity of the penalties prescribed in the act. But 
what IS the ground reality in Marathawada? 
A survey conducted by Nirmala Niketan in 
95 villages of four districts of Marathawa¬ 
da, namely, Latur. Nanded. Osmanabad and 
Beed. shows that dalits are subject to harsh 
treatment even after 48 years of indepen¬ 
dence Even today the dalits are barred from 
80 per cent of temples and 85 per cent of 
upper casie houses. In many villages dalits 
arc served tea in separate cups by hoteliers 
and there are separate dinner sittings for 
dalits at the marriage ceremonies of the 
upper castes, inevery village surveyed there 
were separate burial grounds for dalits and 
the upper castes and in more than half the 
villages dalits still hold polluting' iKcupa- 
tions such as scavenging and removing 
carcasses. In such a feudal set up, it is but 
natural that the dalits, especially the neo- 
Buddhists, should become targets of the 
upper caste ire when they started to openly 
defy and challenge the village level author¬ 
ity. In the riots that rocked Marathawada in 
1978, those nco-Buddhist families which 
had contested the elections or had got mem¬ 
bers elected to the post of sarpanch, had 
participated in the attempts to draw water 
from public wells, had taken out proces¬ 
sions on ‘Ambedkar jayanti’, had given up 
the demeaning traditional occupations, or 
earned enough wealth to purchase land, 
were assaulted and had to migrate to the 
cities. In the anti-renaming riots of 1978, 
Pochiram Kamble was lynched to death in 
Tembami and his avengeful brother. Chan- 
dar Kamble. was also eliminated. In 1991 
Ambadas Savane. a kotwal, was stoned to 


death for seeking shelter in a temple during 
rains in Deshmukh Pimpn in Parbhani dis- 
tnci. In the same year, Satawa Kamble and 
his two sons were hacked todeath-in Coth- 
ala in Latur district in connection with an 
inter-family feud. Under such oppressive 
conditions, the dalits found the anti-atro¬ 
cities act an effective tool in stemming 
upper caste tyranny. The upper castes were 
put on the defensive with many seeking 
out of court settlements. Hence, the recom¬ 
mendation of the stale government to 
modify provisions in the act is discrimina¬ 
tory. Instead of further arming the weak, 
this step intends to subject them to worse 
travails. 

The recent as.sembly elections saw Shiv 
Sena, which has fomented haired for the 
dalits among the caste Hindus, articulating 
the anger of the landed, aristocratic Mar- 
athas of Marathawada at the renaming of 
the university in 1994. It was the elected 
group of rebel Congress leaders from Mar¬ 
athawada who extended support to the mi¬ 
nority government of the BJP-SS.The threat 
of Divakar Raote to go on hunger strike if 
the assurances given to the Maraihas of 
Marathawada were not implemented, was 
staged to give the impression that the issue 
had popular support. In fact the threat was 
aim^ to rally together other supporting 
rebel Congress MLAs troni Marathawada 
and isolate the disgruntled Ashok Patil 
Dongaonkar. But it is shameful' that the 
major opposition party in the state, the 
Congress, has not come oui strongly against 
the government's decision. Embroiled in 
iniemal rivalry and partly out of an inten¬ 
tion not to alineatc the caste Hindu voles of 
Marathawada, the state Congress leader- 
.ship has shown cowardice and opportun¬ 
ism. Only the republican leaders have voiced 
their protests, the dalits being their constit¬ 
uency. But the overall message of Ihe BJP- 
SS government is clear; As with Muslims, 
It does not give a damn for the neo-Bud¬ 
dhists. neither of whom form the electoral 
base of the ruling coalition. 

WASTE PACT 

Local vs Global 

THE Third Conference of Parties of the 
Basel Convention on Ihe Control of 
Transboundary Movements of Hazardous 
Wastes and Their Disposal (COP III) has 
unanimously adopted what has been termed 
Ihe Basel Ban proposal sponsored by the 
Nordic countries which prohibits trans- 
boundary trade in ail wastes including those 
meant for recycling. India was forced to 
reverse its earlier decision to vote for the 
alternative draft proposed by the OECD 
which made a distinction between dispos¬ 
able wastes and recyclable wastes. However, 
the amendment as passed is a considerably 
watered down version of the original draft. 
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India’s capitulation followed the decision 
of the European countries, forced to 
accommodate green political j>pinion, to 
support the Nordic draft. The diluted 
amendment offers several liwpholcs which 
India could exploit in order to ensure the 
continued import of •recyclable’ wastes. 

The amendment is a follow-up to the 
decision taken at COP II in March 1994 - 
Decision ll/I 2- which was a response to the 
request made by G-77 countries for greater 
controls dn the movement of hazardous 
wastes especially to third world countries. 
This was based on growing evidence that 
Asian and African countries were being 
used as dumping grounds lor hazardous 
wastes on the pretext that these were for 
recycling. Decision 11/12 had two major 
components; the movement of disposable 
wastes from OECD countries to non-OECD 
countries be banned with immediate effect; 
while the movement of recyclable wastes 
be prohibited from January 1. 199K 

India's argument has been, and is. that the 
recycling industry which depends on the 
import of wastes employs a large workforce 
and is a significant part of the industrial 
sector, and a ban on waste imports would 
put this sector in jeopardy. And yet, there is 
available no real estimate of either the 
workforce or the spread of such industry. 
India imports metal wastes, zinc ash, lead 
dross, mineral tailings, etc. The original 
Basel Convention’s criteria for allowing 
the import of such wastes was based on a 
tacit acceptance of the needs of such 
industries in third world countries. While in 
industrial countries the process of recovery 
would be too high to be viable, in pcxircr 
countries, with the availability of cheap 
labour, these wastes could be fully utilised, 
provided there were adequate pollution 
controls. What has been ignored, however, 
is the fact that most third world countries 
have very poor and ineffective mechanisms 
for controlling and monitoring pollution. 
In India for instance, although there exists 
codified rules for the handling of hazardous 
wastes, most recycling industries, amajority 
of which are in the organised sector, do not 
confonn to these rules. And nor are there 
mechanisms which can track down and 
punish offenders. 

On the eve of COP III, a group of environ¬ 
mentalists led by Greenpeace released a 
report about the lack of controls for waste 
disposal and handling in a state-sector 
‘secondary’ zinc producer, Bharat Zinc. 
Whether these allegations are true or not, 
the point is that the department concerned 
has little control over these matters, even in 
the organised sector, leave alone the 
thousands of small producers. This, in fact, 
is the problem with regard to global 
environmental protection mechanisms. 
While third world countries sign conven¬ 
tions and become parties to agreements, the 
only way they can keep the promises they 
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make is in tact, to kill the unorganised 
sectors of industry. And yet, with the 
acceptance of structural adjustment pro¬ 
grammes. production will be increasingly 
shifted to the unorganised sector. What will 
happen in effect is that those requirements 
of international agreements which will affect 
transnational movements will be better 
monitored, while those that have an impact 
at the local level - local consumers or 
workers or the environment - will be 
neglected. A case in point is the uzo dyes 
issue {EPW. July 1.5). Another is.suc is the 
cnvironmcni iniiiislry's decision lo prohibit 
the setting up of industries which would 
manufacture o/one depleting subsiiuiccs, 
while doing nothing about large niulli- 
national companies manulacturing hazar¬ 
dous substances Moreover, when the tech¬ 
nology changeover takes place. India wou Id 
become an importing country, since it docs 
not manufacture adequate quantities ol 
alternative chemicals. Thus, unless there is 
a concomitant commitment on the part 
of third world governments to protect their 
ItKal cnvironnicnts and ensure the security 
and livcIihiKHls of their people, the global 
environment movement may ironically 
enough jeopardise lives and livciihorxis in 
the developing world. 

NUCLEAR TESTS 

Multi-hued Protest 

CHIRAC'S ambition of gaining popular sup¬ 
port by pursuing what is now seen, especial¬ 
ly in Europe, to be a wholly irrelevant goal 
of securing French .sovereignty by creating 
and mainiaininganuclear defence capability 
is getting him into deep trouble, both at 
home and abroad. Sheer pig-headedness has 
now resulted in a second more powerful 
detonation in the Muroroa atoll in the South 
Pacific. Quite apart from the widespread 
protest in Europe, Australia, New Zealand 
and of course the South Pacific islands, an 
opinion poll has shown that over 78 per cent 
of the French ai e against the development of 
a new generation of nuclear weapons for 
which the tests arc deemed necessary. Inter¬ 
estingly, more than 1,200 French scientists 
and 1,000 others from Europe have jointly 
issued a letter in which they have pointed 
out that there are alternative ways of testing 
even if such new systems were thought to be 
necc.s.sary. 

It is entirely possible that Chirac in decid¬ 
ing to resume testing after a gap of eight 
years quite mi.sinterpretcd the lull in the 
peace movements which had been .so vocal 
during the cold war years in Europe and 
elsewhere. The fact that there is hardly an 
environment movement in France and that 
the country has been going ahead with the 
largest nuclear energy programme in the 
world with little protest probably contribut¬ 
ed to the lack of appreciation of the new 


concepts which have emerged in the wake 
of the new international order. With the 
legilimisation of environmental concerns 
in the form of international conferences, 
conventions and agreements. France could 
certainly not have tested its devices within 
Europe. However, whereas in another time 
and age, the testing of nuclear devices in a 
colony far removed from Europe would 
have been acceptable, today it is not. And 
not the least of the reasons is the protest 
from the big nations neighbouring the 
Muroroa atoll, Australia and New Zealand. 
A significant factor for the continued and 
growing protest has been the emergence of 
what is being termed the concept of envi¬ 
ronmental sovereignty which places global 
concerns over national. Thus the fact that 
the atoll sinks an inch with every explosion 
and that the radiation released by the tests 
arc trapped, .safely fur now, within the geo¬ 
logical lormaiions with no future guaran¬ 
tees against their release, are sufficient 
reasons lor protests not just in the South 
Pacific areas but in Europe and the US as 
well. While, undoubtedly, narrower con¬ 
cerns prevail among a section of the protest¬ 
ors and the governments demanding that 
the French tests be abandoned, a broad 
enough consensus has clearly emerged 
which IS largely green, not necessarily red, 
but definitely anti-nuclear. 

Another development has also contnbut- 
ed to the protests: the independence move¬ 
ment in French Tahiti has linked the stop¬ 
ping of the tests to the granting of indepen¬ 
dence to French colonics in the region. The 
argument, which made a forceful impact 
last month, is that unless France grants 
freedom to these colonies, there will be no 
way of controlling the destruction of the 
region through its use as a testing ground. 
The recent US decision to participate in the 
creation of a South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone which will ensure that the signatory 
nations will refrain from transporting, test¬ 
ing and even using the threat of nuclear 
weapons against countries in the region will 
laterally strengthen the movement. Inter¬ 
estingly, Australia and New ^Zealand have, 
when accused by France of supporting the 
independence movement and wanting 
French interests out of the region, rather 
promptly denied the charge. While both 
have taken strong action against France, 
and it is likely that the SOlh session of the 
UN General Assembly may sec the passage 
ot a resolution peotesting against the French 
tests, they have more limited objectives - to 
prevent the destruction of the South Pacific 
area, which is bound to affect them. Ironi¬ 
cally, and rather short-sightedly, India has 
refrained from supporting the protest. At 
the IAEA meet just concluded, it did not 
sign a resolution protesting against the 
French resumption of the tests^ confining 
its statement to a global concern for nuclear 
proliferation. 
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MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA 

New Ventures 

THE company ciohcd the financial year 
ended March 1995 with a sales turnover of 
Rs 1,707 crorc, up by 20 per cent from 
Rs 1,419 crore achieved in the previous year. 
Other income rose to Rs 96 crore from Rs 64 
crore, an important component being 
dividend income which stoiKl at Rs 18 crorc 
against Rs 3 crorc in the previous year 
Interest costs came down from Rs 56 crorc 
to Rs 45 crorc, a fall of 20 per cent. Non¬ 
operating profit was Rs 5 crorc against a loss 
of Rs 13 crore in the previous year. The 
company achieved a gross piolii ot Rs 222 
crorc, up from Rs 118 crorc in the previous 
year, a rise of 88 pci ceni. The eltcci of a 
fall in the provision lor depreciation by 4 
per cent was nullified by a rise in provision 
for lax which rose from Rs 15 crore to Rs 62 
crore. Nevertheless the company ended up 
comfortably with a nci profit of Rs 11 crorc 
up from Rs 68 crorc, a rise of 72 per cent 

Dunng the year under review, i he com().iny 
produced 47.638 vehicles compared to 
47,110 vehicles in the previous year. -Sales 
sUH)dal49.l08 vehicles against46,251 in the 
previous year, rcgi.sicring a growth of 6.18 
per cent in volume terms over the previous 
year. Sales of spare parts registered an in- 
crca,se of 25.06 per cent from R s 47 64 crorc 
to Rs 59.58 crore. ITie company hopes to mini - 
ducc a wider range of vehicles, some of whii h 
arc to be introduced m the current year 

An increase of 15 per cent in production 
from 8,877 MT lo 10,216 MT and an increase 
of 15.6 per cent in sales marked ihc 
performanceof the metal prc.ssing unit. With 
plans to locus mote on the core business of 
manufacturing cars, thecoinpany hasdccidcd 
to transfer the metal pressing unit at Kanhe 
to a new entity, Mahindra Stampings, in 
which M&M will hold about Rs 25 crorc 
equity 

Easy availability of bank finance, supprm 
from NABARD, gtmd monsmins and belter 
prices .saw improved performance by the 
tractor division. Industry sales increased by 
19 per cent, as 1,64,272 tractors were sold 
against 1,38,060 in the previous year. The 
company's tractor sales increased from 
32,875 tractors to 41,006, an increa.se of 
24.7 per cent. The company's market share 
rose from 23.8 per cent to 25 per cent, 
enabling the company to retain its position 
as market leader for the 12th con.secuiivc 
year. The salcof spare parts, kits, allachmcnis 
and implements was Rs 43.47 crorc against 
Rs 37.27 crorc, a rise of 16.6 per cent. 

The year saw the company capture several 
export markets, including in African 
countries like Kenya, Namibia, Botswana, 


Mozambique, Zlaire and Uganda. Exports to 
Nepal and Sri Lanka also went up. Tra-ior 
exports stood at 857 units against 141 units 
last year. Exports to the US increased to 536 
units against 52 in the previous ycai. During 
the year a new company, Mahindra USA, 
was established in Texas, with the objective 
of increasing tractor sales in the US. Moving 
ahead with its export drive, the company is 
setting up two assembly units, one in Africa 
and the other in Slovakia. The company, 
which entered the African market with 
Mahindra utility vehicles and tractors in early 
1994, has exported l.3(X> units till date and 
Its decision to set up a plant in Africa reflects 
this encouraging response. The assembly 
unit IS to be in place in lour months and will 
assemble 250 vehicles per month from 
componcnis sourced from M&M in India 
The company has entered into a Joint 
venture to manufacture unddistribulc a range 
of passenger cars in the country. To begin 
with It proposes lo undcrlakc ihe manufacture 
of two ranges of passenger cars, the Ford 
Escort and the Ford Fiesta, with an initial 
capacity of IOO.O(X)cars per annum Later 
on manufacturing will beexpanded to include 
the enure range of Ford vehicles. 
Manutaciiinng operations arc expected to 
begin in May next year. The cost of the 
protect IS cslimaicd to be Rs 2.(X)f) crorc. 
The first phase envisages operations being 
laincd mil al Ihe company'sexisiingcapacity 
at Nashik using imporied compicicly 
knocked down (CKD) packs, .starling with 
20 per cent indigenously procured 
components. Later production of other Ford 
vehicles will he undertaken atadiflcrcnl site 
which will be developed into a fully integrated 
automotive plant at an estimated cost of 
Rs l,5(X)io Rs2.l(K)crorc. M&M and Ford 
will subscribe equally lo the initial capital. 
To support this plan, the plant at Nashik is 
to acquire a new paint tacilily. new tooling, 
assembly lines and power distribution 
systems The Indiun-huilt Ford vehicles will 
be sold by Mahindra Ford India under the 
Ford brand. The company is planning to 
enter Ihe area of infrastructure development, 
trade and financial services, telecom and 
software, in the fcild of telecommunications, 
the company has tied up with British 
Telecommunication (BT) of UK, to form 
Mahindra British Telecommunications. 
Besides automobiles, the company is 
focusing on property development, hotels 
and ancillary manufacture. The company 
has promoted a subsidiary, Mahindra Really 
and Infrastructure Developers (MRIDL), 
which will carry out all activities and ongoing 
projects of the property development 
division. In December 1994, Mahindra 
Nissan Aliwyn was merged with Mahindra 
& Mahindra. the parent company. 


GODREJ SOAPS 

Rise in Sales 

The story of Godrej .Soaps begins in 1930, 
with the simple idea of production of quality 
soaps from vegetable oils: Today it is known 
as India's leading consumer product 
company. The company operates from two 
plants, one at Vikhroli in Bombay set up in 
1964 and the other at Malanpur in Madhya 
Pradesh set up in 1991. The varied products 

I ange includes cosmetics like talcum powder, 
hair dyes, shaving creams, diagnostic 
prixiucis and edible and non-edible oils. 

The company closed the year ended March 
1995 with net sales of Rs 527 crorc. up by 
42 per cent, against Rs 372 crore last year. 
Other income fell from Rs 27 crorc to Rs 

II crore. pnnianly due to a fall m interest 
income from Rs 15 crore to Rs 8 crorc. Total 
income rose by 41 per cent from Rs 399 
crorc to Rs 561 crorc. An increase m the 
provision for depreciation was offset by a 
decline in provision for tax, leaving the 
company with a net profit of Rs 27 crore 
as agatn.st Rs 25 crorc in the previous year. 
A dividend of 16 per cent has been 
recommended by the directors. 

Exports for the year under review stood 
al Rs 23 crorc. up from Rs 11 crore in the 
previous year. Imports moved up from Rs 
23 crorc in the previous year to Rs 85 crore. 
in deviating from the usual practice of 
merging a loss-making unit with a profit- 
making one, the Godrej group went in for 
a reverse merger and merged the profit¬ 
making Gtxlrcj Soaps with the loss-making 
Gujarat-Godrej Innovative Chemicals in 
April 1994. The name of the new company 
IS Godrej Soaps. The reason was that in the 
case of a normal merger GGICL's losses of 
Rs 96 crore would remain where they arc 
and. combined with GSL's profit of Rs 27 
crorc. the net effect would be only mounting 
losses lor Ihe company. On the other hand, 
a reversal of the merger allows a write down 
of the loss-making company's capital to the 
extent of losses accumulated. Thus GGICL's 
Rs 96 crorc of piled up losses would be 
deducted from Rs 104 crore of its share 
capital, leaving a balance of Rs 8 crore as 
the reduced share capital, which could be 
added lo GSL's existing share capital. 

Duri ng the year under re vie w, Ihe company 
acquired a majority share holding in 
TranseleklraJDomcslic Products, the largest 
manufacturer of mosquito mats in the world. 
TDPL has a market share of more than 50 
percent in the household iasecticides market 
in India. TDPL has manufacturing facilities 
al Madras. Pondicherry and Vasai, apart 
from branches all over India The company 
has acquired another mosquito mat 
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The Wtck’i Companicf 


(Rslakh) 


Financial Indicators 


Mabindra & 
Niahindra 
march ~ March 
1995 1994 


March 

1995 


Godrej 

Soapt 


March 

1994 


indoGuir 

_Fert ilisers 

March March 
1995 1994 


Income/appropriations 


1 Net sale& 

170709 

3 Value of production 

175687 

5 Other Income 

9571 

4 Total m ante 

18.5258 

.S Ra inatcnals/Slores and 


and spares consunK’d 

1161.55 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

5161 

7 Kcinuncratinn lo employers 

25259 

ft Other expenses 

14557 

9 Operating profit 

26166 

10 inirrest 

4473 

It Cross profit 

22156 

12 Depreciation 

3361 

1 .t Profit before tax 

17921 

14 Tax provision 

6225 

1.5 Profit after tax 

11696 

16 Dividends 

.5415 

17 Retained profit 

8281 

Liabililicsrasseis 


18 Paid-up capital 

.5628 

19 Reserve.s and surplus 

69156 

20 Long icnn'loan.s 

28859 

21 Shon term loans 

lOIOI 

22 or which bank 


borrowings 

125! 

2.t Gross fixed assets 

40853 

24 Accumulated 


depreciation 

5508 

25 Inventories 

395.53 

26 Total as.seis/liahililies 

153954 

Miscellaneous items 


27 Excise duly 

30595 

28 Gross value added 

45964 

29 Total foreign 


exchange income 

4960 

.50 Total foreign 


exchange outgo 

10076 

Key fliMiirial and performance ratios 

51 Turnover ratio 


(sales to total assets) (%) 

110 9 

32 Sales to total net assets < %) 

1501 

33 Gross value added lo 


gross fixed assets (%) 

II2.S 

.34 Return on investment 


(gross profil 


to total assets) 1%) 

14.4 

35 Gross profit lo sales 


(gross margin) (%) 

1.5.0 

.36 OperaiingprofillosaIes(%) 

1.5.5 

37 Pimfiibefi>relaxiosales(%) 

10.5 

38 Tax provision lo 


pnifil before tax (%) 

34 7 

39 mfii after lax lone! worth 


(return on equity) t%) 

15 6 

40 Dividend (%) 

6500 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

20 78 

42 Book vdue per share (Rs) 

1.52.8 

43 P/E ratio (based on latest and 


corresponding last 


year’s pnee) 

17.9 

44 uebi-e^tytalio 


(adjusted for 


revaluation) (%) 

38 6 

45 Shon teini bonk borrowings 


toinveniones (9h) 

3 2 

46 Sundry creditors lo 


sundry debtors (%) 

187.9 

47 Total remuneration 


to employees 


lo gross value added (%) 

.50,6 

48 Total remuneration to employees 

to value of production (%) 

1)4 

49 Gross fixed assets 


formation (%) 

.:6 7 

.50 GfDwihininvcnione$(9b) 

23.27 


I4I894 

52706 

57153 

45.507 

40844 

1453.52 

53240 

.37117 

45202 

40483 

6436 

1124 

2264 

6.505 

4768 

149788 

54.564 

39781 

51707 

45251 

90289 

26454 

18865 

15962 

11973 

8536 

9755 

8498 

9376 

7220 

20720 

4015 

3147 

1296 

1025 

11751 

6562 

3192 

4378 

5455 

18712 

76(X) 

6081 

22695 

19580 

5624 

3944 

2664 

3118 

4280 

11776 

4308 

5836 

21504 

1,5468 

5505 

1468 

731 

5504 

,5IK)6 

8271 

2840 

3105 

18000 

12462 

1475 

105 

.575 

1145 

0 

6796 

2755 

2530 

16855 

12462 

1855 

1275 

865 

5182 

2534 

4961 

■ 1460 

1665 

1.5675 

9928 

5053 

.5981 

3296 

18715 

18714 

47885 

25196 

22906 

61422 

47749 

52055 

22.548 

2111 

19969 

27932 

11757 

15290 

9889 

5616 

2931 

.5895 

5500 

3565 

2107 

2917 

52242 

55979 

19860 

7.5719 

72242 

2510 

7706 

4958 

.52691 

29407 

31924 

12201 

5263 

5864 

4098 

128106 

75980 

44188 

III75.S 

l()5<»47 

23063 

5985 

4632 

0 

0 

55733 

12318 

8514 

25260 

18450 

5586 

2.541 

1157 

0 

0 

6450 

9604 

6520 

1247 

1413 


110 8 

69 4 

84 1 

38.9 

59.3 

1467 

786 

97.5 

41.9 

420 

110 8 

.36.3 

42 9 

50.7 

25.5 

92 

5 7 

8.7 

19 1 

14.9 

8 5 

8.2 

10 3 

49.0 

37.U 

13.2 

14 4 

16.4 

52.2 

47.9 

5 8 

54 

8.4 

414 

30.5 

178 

37 

185 

64 

0.0 

12.8 

94 

97 

21.0 

18.8 

4500 

I6.a) 

.50.00 

17.00 

15.00 

13.50 

6 87 

7.68 

9.01 

6.66 

105 1 

73.3 

79.5 

42.8 

35.5 

29.1 

159 

199 

67 

154 

606 

77 3 

8.1 

24.9 

42,0 

185 

45 1 

67.7 

35.9 

71,2 

149.2 

81.2 

67.9 

1.6 

889.1 

S8.a 

32.6 

37.0 

SA 

5.5 

14.5 

75 

85 

2.9 

2.5 

- 

71 1 


4.8 

_ 

- 

131.83 

- 

43.09 

- 


manul'acturer. Jet Homecare Products, 
effective last month at an investment of 
Rs 30 crorc. The year under review saw the 
strengthening of the company's marketing 
alliance with Procter and Gamble. The joint 
venture set up in March 1993 called Procter 
and Gamble Godrej (PGG) is owned by 
P&G and Godrej with the former having a 
SI per cent share and the latter holding the 
rest. Under the agreement, Godrej Soaps 
sold its business of marketing, distribution 
and sale of toilet soaps, detergents, 
trademarks, technology and goodwill to 
Procter & Gamble Godrej for Rs 400million. 

In April this year the company entered 
into a joint venture and technical assistance 
agreements with Siat .S A. a Belgian company, 
for the oil palm plantations business of the 
company i n Andhra Pradesh. Through Godrej 
Oil Palm Konkan the company is to set up 
palm oil mills and proce.ssing factories for 
downstream projects. The Belgian company 
is to have a 20 per cent stake with 80 per 
cent being held by Godrej Soaps and group 
companies. In the initial phase (he plant is 
to have a crushing capacity of 10 tonnes per 
hour of fresh fruit. The first pha.se would 
take around 16 months to complete, with the 
plant likely to be commi.ssioncd in March 
1997 In the second phase, likely to start in 
March l999.lhecompany will invest afurther 
Rs 5 crorc to increase the capacity to 20 tph. 
The company is setting up a third plant in 
Andhra Pradesh to manufacture soaps, 
increasing ns capacity from 60,000 tonnes 
to 80,000 tonnes by 1997. 

INDO GULF FERTILISERS 

Copper Smelter Project 

Despite government control over the fertiliser 
industry and a temporary shut down due to 
a combination ol overfiowing stocks and 
shortage of raw materials such as coal and 
rock phosphate, brought about by a severe 
scarcity of transportation rakes. Indo Gulf 
Fertilisers and Chemicals Corporation, an 
Adilya Birla group company, has |xil up a 
satisfactory performance. The company 
notched up sales of Rs 435 crorc. up from 
Rs 409 crorc. While total income rose by a 
modest 14 per cent, operali ng profit increa.sed 
by 22 per cent. The company successfully 
reduced its interest costs from Rs 43 emre 
to Rs 31 crorc. Provision for depreciation 
rose by 10 per cent. Ute company ended up 
with a net profit of Rs 169 crorc against 
Rs I2S crore. A dividend of IS per cent has 
been recommended by the directors. 

The company spent Rs 54 crore on power 
and fuel as against Rs 39 crore last year. 
Tight supply of natural gas led the company 
to use naphtha, a costlier alternative. 
Conmmption of nitrogenous fertilisers has 
grown by 7 per cent in the last 10 years. 
Despite a few large urea plams having started 
production in the last few years, demand far 
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outstrips supply and estimated urea imports 
in 1993-94 and 1994-95 have been around 
2.84 million tonnes and 3 million tonnes 
respectively. With the international price of 
urea remaining firm on account of high 
demand and .shoit supply, the co.st of imported 
urea works out to Rs 8,5(X) per tonne against 
Rs 5,500 per tonne for urea produced 
domestically. The company's production of 
urea increa.sed by 14 per cent to 7.84 lakh 
tonnes in 1994-95 compared to 6.85 lakh 
tonnes in the previous year. 1'hc in.stallcd 
capacity of ammonia and urea is 1,350 metric 
tonnes per day and 2.2(X) metric tonnes jier 
day. respectively. 

The company has chosen Haldor Topsoc. 
the original technology suppliers, as 
consultants. Revitalising operations and 
improving energy consumption will he the 
thrust ol the upgradation plans. The company 
has decided not to expand its urea capacity 
in the face ol dilTicultics in the availability 
of natural gas and hence has diversified into 
the core.sectors ol paper and copirer. The 
company is planning to invest around 
Rs 2.900 crore in these two projects over the 
next three years 

Expecting a significant rise in copper 
consumption in the country, the company 
isseiiingupa I luk hi pa copper .smcitei plant 
at Dahej in Gujar.it at a cost of Rs 1,5.50 
crore. with a huili-in piovisioii to expand 
capacity lo 1.5 lakh tpa l:vcry tonne ol 
copper produced generates .t tonnes ol 
.sulphuric acid which is mainly consumed 
for phosphaiic lertilisers The project will 
be set up on the tl.ish smelting technology 
ol Outokumpu. Finland, and is expected lo 
go on stream in the Iasi quarter of 1997 

The present |k-i capita consumption ol 
paper in India is }.2 kg against a global 
average of 45 kg. It is expected that the 
demandlur paper and newsprint will increase 
U) around 4.9 million tpa by 2()00 AD as 
again.st a production then ol only 3.5 million 
tpa, even after taking expansions and new 
capacities into account. The company is 
setting up a plant at Rijnor in Uttar Pradesh 
at an estimated co.st of Rs 1.350 crore and 
PT Indo Bharat Rayon of Indonesia i.s partic¬ 
ipating in the equity capital lo the tune of 
Rs 120 crore. TTie sugar mill will have a 
capacity of 5.000 tonnes crushed per day 
(ted) and will provide a substantial part of 
the bagas.se required for the paper plant. 
The company is planning to enter the power 
sector and to this effect is planning to invest 
Rs 35 crore in the equity of two projects, 
one at Rosa in Uttar Pradesh with a capacity 
of 750 MW and another at Bina in Madhya 
Pradesh with a capacity of I.CXX) MW. The 
power projects of thet'ompany will be pursued 
through two of its recently formed associate 
companies. Rosa Power and Bina Power. 
The company is also entering the tele¬ 
communication business by co-promoting 
Birla Telecom and Birla Communications to 
provide cellular mobile telephone services. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW Research Foundation 


In ilie fint two months of 1995-%. industrial output rose hy i <4 3 per cent as against 7 4 per cent last year Acceleration in the growth of foreign trade is continuing with impon 
growth t *^7 4 per cent) outstripping export growth (2K 1 per cent land thus widening the trade deficit further to about $2 billion during April-August 1995 While deposit growth 
remains sluggish with over-ihe-nionih itse ot Ks 2.045 crore. non ((kkI advances haw risen hy Rs 4.04H crore in the same period Uit|uidiiy pressure has begun to be fell in 
llie fiKincy markcl and external sccloi pressures on the rti|»es*'s exchange rale Apart fri»m high luII money rates, yickis on *> I -day and ^64-day 'f Bs have edged up in their primary 
floatations The havalarate tlTuhai) shot up lo a new high of Rv ^6 15 in a U.S dollar in the Iasi w'cek ot Septetnher, following the sharp ilepreciaiionot llRf rupee in theckimestic 
torex markcl 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numhen of WholcMilc 
Price* (198182= 100) 


All CoinimxIiliL's 
Pninary Articles 
FimhJ Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel. Power, Light and Luhniuiils 
Manufactured Products 
Food Pioducis 
FinxI Indcs (compuied) 

All Coininodilics (Avciage Basis) 
(ApnI-.SepI 16. PW*;) 


Weights .Sept 16. 

IWS 


_ Vanalion (Per Cent) Point-lo-Point _ 

Over 12 Months Fiscal Year So Far l<m-9S IQdLW l‘»‘)2-W 


Latest 

Previous 

1995-96 1994-95 





86 

89 

4.1 

5 8 

10 4 

108 

70 

13.6 

9 3 

10 0 

5.3 

86 

127 

II 5 

30 

15 3 

7 9 

7 3 

8 3 

12 3 

It 9 

44 

5.4 

20.9 

1! 9 

17 1 

06 

3 8 

15.5 

24 9 

-1 4 

8 1 

1 6 

62 

-0 1 

0.6 

24 

13 1 

15.2 

13.2 

9 6 

8 8 

4 1 

5 2 

107 

99 

79 

126 

2 3 

66 

3.2 

9 0 

8 1 

12 3 

6 8 

10.2 

6 1 

7 1 

66 

II 2 

10 6 

7.0 

5 8 

17.1 

98 

10 1 

9 0 

II 2 

10 9 

8.3 

10 ' 

13.7 



Money .Supply (M,) 542791 Six. (0 1) 11989(2 .5) 14309 (3.2) 78617 (17 4) 73.307 (19 3) 

Currency wnh PuhUc 106254 -1682 (■ I 6) .5465 (5 4) 4798(5.9) 18806 (22.9) 14170 (20.9) 

Deposils wi)h Banks 429177 2187 (0 5) 2544(0 6) 8272 (2 2) 589.56 (16.0) .57925 (18 7) 

Net Bank Credo ID Govi 239189 3894 (-1 6> 16773 (7.5) 76.56 (3.7) 16325 (7 9) 28315 (15.9) 

Bank Credo loCominl .Seslor 291716 452 (-02) 2061(07) -29.34 (-1 2 ) 44991 (184) 17147 (7.5) 

Nel Foreign Exchange Assets 72990 589 (-0 8i -2934 ( 3 9) 11538 (219) 23298 (44 3) 27674(110.9) 

Reserve Money (.Scpiemhei 08. 1995) 182337 -23 (00) 1.3058 (77) 11633 (84) .3()fi()7 (22 1) 27893 (25.2) 

Net RBI Credo to Centie ) 13525 -3982 (-3 4) 14612 (14 8) -I6|(, (-4 8) 2130(22) 260(0 3) 

Scheduled Coniniercial Banks (.Septcinher 1.5, 1995) 

IX-pusils 387178 2045(05) 319(01) 779 3 (2 3) .5.3630 (16 1) 52141(186) 

Advances 214857 2917 (14i 3297 (16) -898 (-0 5) 40638 (23 8) ll.56(. (7 3) 

Non-Food Advjuices 201712 4048 (2 0. 2427 (I 2) -2309 (-1 4) 37797 (23 4) 8875 (5 8) 

Investnienls 156203 1504 (1 t)) 69.50(47) 1.3960 (103) 13965 (10 3) 28641(269) 

All monetary and hanking data piesciocd heic .tie Based on March 31 figures after closure ol governmeni accounts 


106254 -1682 (■ I 6) 


429177 

239189 

291716 

72990 

182337 


2187 (0 5) 
3894 (-1 6> 
452 (-0 2) 
589 (-0 81 
-23 (0 0) 


113525 -3982 (-3 4) 


Fiscal Year So Far 

1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1995-96 

1994-95 




11989 (2 .3) 

14309 (3.2) 

78617 (174) 

73.307 (19 3) 

50916 (15 5) 

5465 (5 4) 

4798 (5.9) 

18806 (22.9) 

14170 (20.9) 

7111 (117) 

2544 (0 6) 

8272 (2 2) 

589.56 (16.0) 

.57925 (18 7) 

43377 (16,3) 

16773 (7.5) 

76.56 (3.7) 

16325 (7 9) 

28315 (15.9) 

18657 (11 7) 

2061 (0 7) 

-29.34 (-12) 

44991 (18 4) 

17147 (7.5) 

30187 (15.3) 

-29 34 ( 3 9) 

11538 (21 9) 

23298 (44 3) 

27674 (110,9) 

3726(17.6) 

I.305H (7 7) 

11633 (8 4) 

%mi (22 1) 

27893 (25.2) 

11274 (113) 

14612 (14 8) 

-1616 (-4 8) 

2130(2 2) 

260 (0 3) 

4257 (4.6) 

319(0 1) 

779 3 (2 3) 

.5.3630 (16 I) 

5214-1 (18 6) 

39017 (16 1) 

3297 (1 6) 

-898 (-0 5) 

40638 (23 8) 

ll.56(. (7 1) 

23757 (17 5) 

2427 (1 2) 

-2309 (-1 4) 

37797 (23 4) 

8875 (5 8) 

2l(i84 (16 6) 

69.50 (4 7) 

1.3960 (10 3) 

13965 (to 3) 

28641 (269) 

16820 (18.7) 


Index Number* of Industrial Weights 
Production (1980-81 = 1(8)) 


General Index 
Mining and Quarrying 
Manui^lunng 
Elect rieiiy 


A'c'rage foi Fisod 
Year So (•'ar 
199.5-96 19“4-95 


Vanalii'n (Per Cent)’ Fiscal Year Averages 


1989-90 


256 3 255 8(14 2) 2240(74) 2506(84) 231 i(5 6) 218 <)(2,3) 2139(06) 212.6(8.2)196.4(8.6) 

2513 2417(144) 211.2(24) 245 8(6 3) 2312(3 4)223 7(06) 222 5(4 5) 221,2(6 3)211.6(7 9) 

2436 245.5(147) 214 1(83) 2418(8 8) 222 3(5 5) 210 7(2.2)206 2(-0 8) 207.8(8.9)190 7(8.6) 

34 7 3 3 39 1(115 ) 304 0(7 0) 3146(8 5 ) 290 0(7 4) 2()9,9(5.(» 2.570(8.5) 2.36 8(7 8)219 7(10.9) 


Capital Market 1995 


BSE Sensitive Index (l-r78-79=IOO) .3444(-22 6) 

National index (I987-84=IOO) l.573(-25 6) 

B.SE-70() .349(-30 8) 

NSE 76(-23 2)* 

* For November 23. 1994 


Month 

Year 1995-96 So Fat 

1994 95 

End ofFi-scal Year 

Ago 

Ago I rough 

Peak Trough 

Peak 

1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

3371) 

4452(61 3) 3015 

3557 

.3233 

4604 

.326l(-.|3 7) 

,3779(65 7) 

2281(-46,8) 

1551 

2115(614) 1482 

l(i)l 

1572 

2176 

I6()6(-I2 2) 

1830(79 2) 

l02I(-48 J) 

349 

505(53 0) 336 

385 

360 

497 

368(-l8 2) 

4.50(92.3) 

2.34(-60.0) 

76 

99- 72 

83 

- 

- 

79 

- 

- 


Foreign Trade 

1995 


Export.' Rs crore 8025 

USSmn 2542 

Imports. Rs CToie 9231 

US $ inn 2924 

Non-POL US % mn 2495 

Balance of Trade. Rs crore -1206 


August Cuiiiulalivc lor Fiscal Yeai Sn Far 
1995 1995-96 1994-95 


.38676 (28.3) 30157 (10 6| 
12302 (28 0) 9613 (10 6) 

44888 (37 4) 32662(16 4) 
14278 (17 1) 10412 (164) 


11625 (42 7) 
-6713 


8149 (22 0) 
■2505 


US $ mn - 

382 

-1976 ■ 

-799 

Foreign Exchange Reserves 
(excluding gold) 

Sept 22. 
1995 

Sepi 23. 
1994 

Mar 31. 
1995 

Month 

Ago 

Rs crore 

USSmn 

60700 

I9I5I 

57732 

185.56 

66028 

20816 

-785 

III 


1992-93 


1991-92 


82330(18 4) 
262.33 (18.3) 
88705 (21.8) 
28251 (21 7) 
22538 (29.1) 
-6375 
-2018 


69547 (30.4) 
22173 (20.4) 
72806(15.7) 
33212 (6.8) 
174.56(10.6) 
-3259 
-10.39 


.5.3688 (21 9) 44042 (35.3) 
18-537 (3.8) 17866 (-I..5) 
6.3.375 (32 4 ) 47851(10 8) 
21882 (12.7) 19411 (-194) 
15782 (12.3) 14047 (-22.2) 
-9687 -3809 

-3345 -1545 


1990-91 


.12553 (17.6) 
18143 (9 I) 
43193 (22.0) 
24073(1.3.2) 
18045 (3.1) 
-10640 
-5930 


_VariaUon Over __ _ _ _ 

Fiial Year So Fitf " 1994-95 T993-94 iW2-93 1991-92 

r^.5-96 T554-W 


-5328 

10106 1 

-1665 

3380 
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Money Market Rates of Interest 


' 






iper irnl per amum) 

Weekended Fodays _ 

Tnstrumenisi —-___ 

29(RF) 

September 1995 

22 IS(RF) "8 

l(RF) 

25' 

August 1995 

I8(RF) II 4(RF) 

28' 

July 1995 
21(RF) 14' 

7(RF) 

Call money rale 














1 (weekly weighted average: RBI) na 

na 

10 75 

10 95 

10.29 

10 82 

10 47 

II 04 

7M 

10.88 

9 70 

11.96 

12.39 

Call money rale 














(Range:weekly) 

0 25- 

12.50- 

1 00- 

10.50- 

0.50- 

10 53- 

0 25- 

10 2.5- 

0.25- 

8.50- 

0 2.5- 

10.50- 

1.00- 


22.00 

18.50 

II 25 

11.50 

II 25 

II 50 

11.25 

12.00 

9 75 

11,00 

12 00 

14 00 

17.00 

Treasury Bills 














. 91-Day (On lapor ) 

91-Day (RBI Auciion). 

4.60 

4.60 

460 

4.60 

460 

4 60 

4,60 

460 

460 

4 60 

4.60 

460 

4.60 

Primary 

Secondary DFHI 

12.68 

12.67 

1254 

1254 

12 .54 

12.58 

12.6.3 

12 67 

12.67 

12 71 

12 97 

12 97 

1271 

(mid-poinl or bid and offer) 

12 60 

12.38 

12 08 

12.05 

12.10 

12 10 

12.10 

12 10 

12 10 

12.55 

12 95 

13 15 

1.3.18 

All SGL Hading 
(Weighted YTM) 

13 02 

13 05 

12 45 

12 .35 

12,37 

12.49 

12 46 

12.32 

II 78 

14.46 



14.71 

364-Day (RBI Auction) 














Primary 

1291 

* 

12.87 

• 

12 87 

* 

12 87 

* 

1.3 16 


13 16 

* 

1271 

Secondary DFHI (niid-poinl) 

II..38 

II..38 

11,35 

11.40 

II 45 

11 45 

11.45 

11.45 

II 40 

II 55 

11 73 

II 85 

11.90 

All SGL trading 
(Weighted YTM) 

13 38 

13 76 

II 87 

12 87 

13 0.3 

i 1 14 

11.26 

II 74 

10.97 

12.24 

1303 

13 68 

1391 

Stale Govt loans (Coupon rates) 

- 

- 

- 



- 


- 

. 

- 

- 


- 

All SGL trading 
(Weighted YTM) 

13 II 

13 96 

1371 

13.55 

13 78 

13 90 

1.3 74 

13.86 

13 85 

13.32 

13 97 

13.08 


COI Securities 











• 



Primary Auctions 

13.73 

* 

14 (K) 

di 

13.50 

• 

13.65 

* 

* 

13.85 

* 

13 25 

♦ 


;4-year) 

(10- year) 

(2 

- year) 


(3 year) 



(5-year) 


(2-year) 


Secondary All SGL irading 














(Weighted YTM) 

1 23 

6 29 

3 55 

7.97 

7.71 

II 89 

1021 

10 98 

11.96 

12.46 

1251 

12,72 

12 96 

PSU Bonds yield - 














Tax free NSE 














(traded, weighted) 

II 97 

II 43 

12 13 

II 04 

11.41 

10 58 

II 55 

II 52 

11.71 

11.65 

II 61 

II 69 

11 99 

NSE (Range weekly 

11.22- 

10.99- 

11 17- 

1071- 

10.86- 

10 65- 

10 72- 

9 98- 

10.68- 

10-89 

10 49- 

10 66- 

10.75- 


12 13 

II 46 

12.55 

11.15 

II 45 

11.62 

11.62 

12 52 

11,99 

11.75 

II 76 

11 71 

12.21 

Taxable. NSE (traded. 














weighted) 

15 93 

15.43 

15 85 

1591 

15.41 

1604 

16.27 

16.01 

16.84 

16 48 

16.84 

1.5.35 

16.81 

NSE (Range- weekly 

15 78- 

15 19- 

1561- 

15.91 

15 06- 

15 62- 

1.5.88- 

15.16- 

16.04- 

16.05- 

14.34- 

13.87- 

15,04- 


16 17 

1561 

15.92 


15.82 

16 25 

16 75 

16 47 

17,59 

16.63 

17..50 

16.55 

18.31 

Commercial Bills 














DFHI (Rediscount rale) 

14 SO 

14 50 

14 50 

14 .50 

14,50 

14,.50 

14.50 

14.50 

I4..50 

15.00 

1500 

15.00 

15.00 

CP.IYimary inaiket (90 days) 

13.50- 

13.50- 

13.50- 

1.3.50- 

13.50- 

13 7.5- 

13 75- 

13.75- 

13 7.5- 

15,00- 

15.00- 

15.00- 

15 00- 


14.25 

14.25 

14.00 

14.00 

14 25 

14 25 

14 25 

14 25 

14.25 

16.50 

16 50 

I6..50 

16.50 

Secondary. DFHI 














(Discount rate) 

15..50 

15.50 

15.50 

15.50 

15 50 

15 50 

15..50 

15..50 

15 .50 

1600 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

Secondary marken/NSE 

15 50- 

14.27 

13.75- 

I3..34- 

13 50- 

1.3,50 

1.3 84 

na 

14.50 

13 75 

na 

na 

14.50 


I6..50 


13.80 

13.75 

1.3.60 









CDs: Primary market (one year) 

1.3.50- 

13.50- 

1.3.50- 

I3..50- 

13 50- 

135- 

1.3.5- 

1.3.5- 

1.3.5- 

14.5- 

14.5- 

14,5- 

14.5- 


1.5.75 

15 75 

15.25 

15.7.5 

15 00 

15 00 

15.00 

15.00 

14.25 

15.25 

15.25 

15.00 

15.00 

Secondary: DFHI (Discount rale) 14 50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

14,50 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

Inter-corporate deposits 














(30/90/180 days) 

17.00- 

17.00- 

17.00- 

17.00- 

17.00- 

16 00- 

16.00- 

16.00- 

17.00- 

17.00- 

16.00- 

16.00- 

16.00- 


28 00 

28.00 

23.00 

2.3,00 

2.3.00 

24.00 

24 00 

26.00 

28.00 

24.00 

21,00 

2100 

21.00 

UTI-1964 Units (Week-end 














secondary market 
price in rupees) 

15.55 

15.55 

15.5.5 

1.5.55 

I.5..55 

na 

na 

na 

na 

15.05 

15.05 

15 02 

15 1.3 

Hundi Rale 

24 00 

24 00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24 00 

24.00 

’ 24,00 

Memorandum Items; 














(i) Forward premta on the US dollar 













in (he domestic inter-bank market 
(annualised in per cent per annum) 













(Weekly average)^ 














Spol/Cash 

10.53 

9.19 

0.68 

-8.81 

-3 49 

4.2.3 

-0.18 

-1.09 

0.58 

1 96 

2.11 

4..37 

1.85 

One-month 

5.43 

5.25 

1.04 

-0.03 

1.31 

2.60 

1.73 

1.62 

1.80 

3 62 

4 77 

5.56 

4.70 

Three-mortth 

6.12 

5..37 

2.45 

1.70 

2.82 

3.62 

3.09 

2.99 

.3.48 

4.50 

5 22 

5 73 

5.32 

Six-momk 

6.54 

5.98 

4.03 

.3.64 

4.43 

4.83 

4.53 

4.42 

4.81 

5..54 

5 84 

6 13 

5.82 

(ii) Havala Rote (Rs/llS$) (Dubai) 36.15 

34.95 

35.00 

.34.95 

.34.95 

.34,80 

34.80 

.34.70 

.34.70 

.34 80 

.34.90 

35.15 

35.15 

...no irading * no auction na 

not available (-) no noataliun YTM s yield to maturity. 







RF means repotting Friday for fonnightly leponing of conditions of banking business and the fortnight serves as the reserve maintenance period. 

# Based on daily quotations supplied by Mecklai Financial and Conimerctal Services Ltd., Bombay. 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Informal Censorship 

A G Noorani 


Btxtks, journals and pamphlets are being subjected to an informal 
censorship by various authorities in the smaller towns and areas outside 
the metros. 


IF the tundamenial right to freedom of speech 
and expression embodied in article I9( I) (a) 
of the Constitution is to have any meaning 
it must be respected by all authorities of the 
state, as denned in article 12: right up from 
"all (local or other) authorities" to parliament 
and the government of India. They cannot 
violate this or for that matter other rights 
with the confidence that not many can move 
high courts by writs. 

l.ikcwisc, if civil hberlics liodics are to 
perform their roles properly then concern 
must not be limited to issues of hi gh publicity 
value to their leaders. They must promptly 
register their protests no sooner they read 
or hear of the violation ol civil lihcnics. The 
Hindu is published all over in the south and 
in Gurgaon ensuring its disiribuiion in New 
Delhi. Why, then, the silence on the report 
in its issue of August 2.1 by its correspondent 
K Raghunathan on officialdom's strange 
behaviour towards a countryside weekly 
in the Nilgiris, Downsiown Chronicle. 
According to the report a former chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, M R 
Srinivasan, contributed a couple of articles 
on birds to the weekly and "the administration 
IS out to cage him". The magazine deals with 
issues of liKal relevance only. 

Among them is the Tamil Nadu 
government’s proposal to spend Rs 30 
crorc on the beautification of the lake in 
Ooiy. The journal suggested that the 
residents should he involved in the project, 
l.ikewisc on a new approach road which 
would affect the ecoUigy of the region. The 
report says. 

Dr Srinivasan is among 20 persons including 
the editor of the magazine who have been 
hauled over the coals by the administraiion 
for write-ups which in its opinion were 
distorted. They had been issued with show 
cause notices and summons to appear before 
the subdivisional magistrate who. Dr 
Srinivasan said, had adjourned the hearing 
so for thrice and had also rejected their 
vakalais filed through lawyers "We travelled 
down toCoonooronly to sec the magistrate's 
ofriccclosed.'*They were informedot the post¬ 
ponement of the case by the clerk on duty 


What IS worse, the authoritieshad ihrcaicncd 
to cancel the registration of the magazine 
This IS a sure case oi harassment ol 
responsible citizens on completely 
untenable grounds. I understand that the 
district administration had in ihc p.ist also 
indulged in intimidating people ihrough 
the mcchaiiisin of Irequcni appearances 
before Ihe siib-divisional magistrate and 
adiournmcni wiihoui hearing 
Charging the adminisiraiion with acting in 
an exiremoly highhanded and arbilraiy 
manner, he said Ihc rules and regulations 
enacted in the colonial era were being used 
lo muzzle the freedom ofthcpiess Even 
according to the repressive jcl. only the 
printer and Ihe editor were liable for action 
and not coniribulors of articles and the 
siafi of Ihc newspaper or the journal. Dr 
Siinivasan said that Ihc editor ol the 
magazine would be moving the High Court 
to seek legal redressal The kind of 
harassment the Down.thnyn Chronii le had 
been subjected to would not have happened 
in any of the big cities because the media 
was already sufficiently .strong and well 
c.stablishcd 


On this he has been proved wrong as 
Hasan Suroor's report in The Hindu of 
September 9 proves. He reports that as well 
as holding up consignments of books, 
customs authorities even venture to exercise 
control over 'goods' cleared: that is books 
on the shelves of btxikshops. Book-sellers 
have received notices from customs 
authorities directing them not to sell Salman 
Rushdie’s new novel The Moor's Last Sigh. 
The book has already been widely received 
and .sold. 

According to Hasan Suroor book sellers 
in “the comparatively smaller places 
Vijayawada, Bhopal, Indore among others 
"have been targeted, leaving the "metros’ 
free. Publishing circles call it an ‘informal 
ban’ Bhopal is a state capital, however. 
For over a year there has been an informal 
ban on Alastair Lamb’.s book Hirih of a 
Tragedy: Kashmir 1947. It is based on 
archival material .and demolishes many a 
myth. Paula Newberg’s slim pamphlet on 
Kashmir was released. It could do no harm 
to our myths on Kashmir. But not Lamb's 
book Not one civil liberties' organisation 
or one of our civil liltertariaris who love 
the public limelight has voiced any protest. 
It would presumably be unpatriotic to do 
so. The book has been subjected to an 
’informal' but highly effective ban. Book 
sellers I spoke to in New Delhi had the 
same story to tell - they were businessmen, 
not agitators, so arc the impotters. But 
what business arc our civil libertarians 
engaged in'.' 


CWDS invites application (or Faculty Positions at the level of Senior/Junior 
Fellows in the scales equivalent to Professor/Reader/Lecturer. 

Essential Qualification: First or high second class Masters degree in 
Economics, History, Politics, Sociology, Law with Doctoral degree or 
equivalent published work/evidence of proven research capability. 

Desirable: Experience of research and/or action or involvement in issues 
relating to women and development, or the rights of the child, and 
environmental studies. 

Last Date of Receipt of Application: 31-10'1995 
Apply with full details to 

The Director, 

Centre for Women’s Development Studies. 

25 Bhai Vir Singh Marg, 

New Deihi-110<X)1. 
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COxMMENTARY 


Slum Rehabilitation: 40 Lakh Free 
Lunches? 

Shirish B Patel 

The Maharashtra government has accepted that slum-dwellers are an 
essential part of the city and that they deserve to enter the formal 
housing sector. The land on which they happen to he is to be 
transferred to them, as something they own, and 'piicca' buildings are 
to be built for them by builders anxious to make profits out of the free- 
sale component that is offered as an incentive. A careful examination of 
the scheme makes it clear however, that implementing it is not a matter 
of really serious concern for the government. A few free lunches there 
may he, but nowhere near 40 lakhs. 


IN about August 1990 Shiv Sena chief Bal 
Thackeray presented a proposal to 
Maharasthra’s chief minister Sharad Pawar 
suggesting ihai reconstruction of slums in 
Bombay as pucca multi-slorcycd buildings 
be permitted on the understanding that on 
the same plot, not counting the built-up area 
of these buildings, the full available FSI' 
(1.33 in the island city. 1.0 in the suburbs) 
would be permitted as additional construction 
for .sale in the market. Profits from the open- 
market .sales would finance the multi-.siorcycd 
slum reconstruction. 

That projxisal became part ol the BJP- 
Shiv Sena’s election manitcsio Now that 
they are in power, this statement ot policy 
has been translated into what government 
considcis an implcmcniable action plan This 
was published in July 1995 as the 
'Programme fur the Rehabililalion of Slum 
and Hutment Dwellers in Brihan Mumbai', 
prepared by a Study Group under the 
chairmanship of Dinesh K Al/alpurkar. 

In outline, the scheme is as tollows. All 
slum ptK'kets in the city, and all households 
living in them, will first be idcniitied. 
Electoral mils wi II be used to .separate genuine 
from bogus claimants. Each household, 
regardless of si/.e. will be cnliiled to a flat 
oi 22.5 sq ft carpet area in a multi-storeyed 
building built on the same plot, with or 
without lifts as determined by the site 
dimensions and building regulations. In 
proportion to the built-up area of 
rehabilitation, determined by the number of 
families and the prescribed area per flat, an 
additional con.siruction for tree-sale' will 
be permitted. This frce-salc area will be 75 
per cent of the rehabilitation area in the 
island city. I(X) per cent in the suburbs, and 
133 per cent in Dharavi. The limit of 
construction on the slum pocket will be 2.S 
times the land area, and the free-salc area 
must first be cnn.sumcd on the same slum 
pocket, except in Dharavi where this 
requirement docs not apply. Any residual 
frcc-sale area available thereafter can be 
used as a TDR’ in any permitted ‘receiving 


area'. Many plots in the suburbs, where the 
FSi has been I.Oformanyycars. arc potential 
‘receiving ureas’, since they arc permitted 
an additional 0.4 FSI tor TDRs deriving 
from lands surrendered elsewhere for public 
amenities, and a further 0.4 FSI for TDRs 
deriving from the present slum programme 
(and. incidentally, another 0.2 FSI for land 
sutTcndered tor a road or other amenity 
cutting into the plot receiving the TDR). 

To give an example, suppose the ccnint 
of families on a one hectare (lO.fXX) sq m) 
plot ts 6(K). A carpet area of 20.9 sq m (22.5 
sq ft), which excludes wall thicknesses and 
common ureas, with excellent and 
economteal design might translate tnto 2)1 
sq m of built-up area per flat, 600 families 
each with 28 sq m built up area yields a total 
built-up urea of 6(X) x 28 = 16,800 sq m, 
or 1.68 times the plot area, in the suburbs, 
the free-salc arcaallowcd will then be another 
1.68 limes the plot area (another 16,800 sq 
m). or a built-up total of 3.36 of the plot 
area, or 33,6(K) sq m. Of this, a factor of 2.5 
nr 25.0(X) .sq m in this ca.se must he built 
on the same plot, and since I6,0(X) .sq m is 
the area used lor slum rehabilitation, this 
leaves a free-salc area on the plot of 9,(X)0 
sq m The balance 33.600 - 25.000 = 8.6(X) 
.sq m left over can be constructed and sold 
elsewhere in the suburbs. 

There is, incidentally, no upper limit on 
the reconstruction area on a plot. If the 
number of families living on a one hectare 
plot is 9(X), and this is by no means 
inconceivable, the rehabilitation component 
on a plot could well be 2..5 times the plot 
area. The free-salc area would then be a 
further 2.S times the plot area, all of it to 
be consumed somewhere else, since on no 
plot can the built-up area exceed (he factor 
of 2.5. 

A new Slum Development Authority 
(SDA) will be set up to manage this 
programme. Hie actual construction will be 
by the city's developers and builtkrs, who. 
it is presumed, will be sufficiently excited 
by (he prospect of the free-salc component 


to want to undertake the construction of the 
rehabilitation blocks. The SDA's main tasks 
will be to determine how many and Which 
are the qualifying households in each slum 
pocket; whether certain obviously high-profit 
pockets need to be ’linked’ with other very 
low-profit ones so that both are taken up by 
the same developer or not at all: since the 
ownership of land, or at least a long lease 
on it. is to be transferred to a slum-dwellers’ 
co-operative, negotiating a price with the 
existing land-owners, using the threat of 
acquisition to oblige (hem to be reasonable; 
convincing the central government that its 
lands which are encroached upon should be 
handed over to the slum-dwellers; ensuring 
that Hals given to slum-dwellers under this 
scheme arc not transferred to anyone else 
for 10 years, that transferees thereafter pay 
a transfer fee that is .so high that purchasing 
a rehab fiat is prohibitively costly; and that 
there arc no new slum encroachments in 
Bombay. Thc.se arc onerous responsibilities, 
so ,he SDA will be headed by an officer of 
the rank ol principal secretary. 

The extracts (hat lollow have been taken 
from the reporv Comments follow each set 
of cxtracl.s. 

* . 

The slums and hulincnt-dwullcrs of 
unauthorised struciuic!. form an integral part 
of this vibrant inetropolis. All of them 
undoubtedly have a share in the growih, status 
and pruspenty of this great city.' 

. .slum-dwellers have not willingly chosen their 
shanty structures and unhygienic environment 
but have been driven to this option sheerily 
lri('| due lo compelling circumstances as they 
were thrown out of the formal housing sccinr. 
ihe taller being unaffordable and much beyond 
their income levels It is imperative to enhance 
ihcir standard of living and for which an 
authorised dwelling unit is a first step in the 
right direction ' 

What a remarkable lum-around in official 
attitudes. Until now slum-dwellers were 
considered to be unauthorised, illegal ikcu- 
pants ot others' property. Their ‘encroach¬ 
ments’ were regarded a.s a blight on the city, 
lo be cleared by bulldozer at the earliest 
opponuniiy. In their toilet-free areas, their 
morning predilections for open-air perfor¬ 
mances were regarded as a degradation and 
a shame to all, as if they had any real choice. 

From all this, to being acknowledged as 
contributors to (he city’s prosperity! A 
position won, let us be clear, by the weight 
of their voting numbers. But still, to now 
have an acknowledged right to housing in 
(he city, with water supply and sanitation! 
Even if the programme is a failure in every 
other way, as long as this right survives, and 
future policies are based on it. much will 
have been achieved. And (here is more 
Even though it is aga-ed thai then- ts no free 
lunch and that of goods free of cost to the 
public is frowned upon, it should also he 
considered that the economic pnnciples start 
operating only after the baie essentials such 
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as food, cloihes and shelter are provided. Hence, 
(he joint manifesto of the present govcmiiienl 
of Maharashtra ha.s incorporated the provision 
of free delivery of houses for 40 ladth sium- 
dwellers in Hrihan Muinhui' 

This is not as dreadful as it sounds. That 
the laws of economics can be temporarily 
suspended in a worthy cause, by government 
Hat. is not what is intended. What is meant, 
and this becomes clear from the rest of (he 
report, IS that the 'free lunch’ of slum-Jwcllers 
i s to be paid for by the beltcr-hccicd residents 
ol the city 

The report docs not say so in so many 
words, but this is fair enough, since it is the 
whole city in general, and the belter off in 
particular, who ultimately henefit from the 
low-co.st services providedby slum-dwcllcrs. 
All these past decades, employers have been 
free to create jobs in the city, whether in 
manufacturing or .services, recreation, 
tourism, rcslauranting, or ol tlces of any kind. 
Indeed, they have been encouraged to create 
more (obs, to move here rather than elsewhere 
in India. None of these cmployeis has to 
bother in the least about where his new staff 
arc lodged. Government also has made no 
cflort cither to provide low-income housing, 
or to provide serviced land on which poor 
people could build (heir own tenements. 
Such land, if made available, needs to he 
scattered all over the city, so that poor people 
are reasonably close to where they work. As 
the report says elsewhere; 

About 65 per ccnl of ihe household income 
in hutments is spent on food and it is only ihc 
remaining .15 per ccnl which, on an average. 
IS available for other necessities like housing, 
health, education, etc. This is gnmly inadequate 
to meet these necessities Therefore, slum and 
hutment dwellers select locations which arc 
close to ihetr places of work to save on transport 
or secure employment opponuniiies nr places 
of work at close distance * 
it is Ihc creation of jobs, menial and not 
so menial, that attracts people to the city. 
If neither the employer nor government is 
concerned with housing the job-holders, 
where do they live? They squat illegally, 
they encroach, they manage somehow. If 
government now proposes that the high prices 
the middle and higher income groups arc 
paying for their flats should become a source 
of funding to rc.scttic slum-dwcllcrs. this 
seems perfectly reasonable and sound in 
principle. 

So we have several admirable departures 
from past practice; first. Ihe acknow¬ 
ledgement that the poor have a tight to be 
accommodated in the city, instead of being 
under (he constant threat, as they were until 
now, of summary deportation. Second, (he 
recognition, albeit dimly perceived, that the 
right to build on a plot is a remarkable 
commodity, and can be a significant source 
of funding. And third, we have a rare attempt 
to address a problem in its full scope, instead 
of tinkering with it through government 
agencies like MHADA and CIDCO; an 
attempt to harness the construction capacity, 
finance and cntcrpri.se of a host of builders. 
This said, we must recognise (hat the 
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scheme has too many flaws, and is quite 
unlikely to succeed in anything other than 
a marginal way. 

* 

. 1990... the number of families who live m 
hutments and slums of kachha siructure.s with 
unhygienic conditions was esiimaied to be 
around 8 05 lakhs, .numberofpersons . around 
40 lakhs ’ 

. Ihcrc are 2.115 pockets having 9,02.015 
siruclurcs . The square fooiagcuf construction 
involved will be 265 lakhs (excluding the 
conslruclion of Ihe free .sale component). This 
on a reasonable basis will involve an outlay 
ol 15.9(K) crores of rupees excluding Ihc cost 
of construction of ihe square meterage required 
for free sale component * 

The present level of the combined effort in ihe 
field of construction of house^in Mumhai hy 
all Ihc agencies involved in this work, like 
Maharashtra Mousing Authority, developers, 
builders, individuals and other house building 
inslilutions. docs not go heyond 15.(NX)-4().(KX) 
Icncnicnis per year. .Construction of 9 02 + 10 
per cent lakh dwelling units lor slum and 
hulmcni-dwellcrsandabout I to I 5lakhtransit 
tenements totalling 11 lakh uniis m a phased 
manner would amount to 2 to 2.5 lakh tenements 
per year (duration ot programme 5 lo 6 years) ' 
The live to six years liir programme 
duration is one of those airy figures, .seen 
in much of uur approach lo planning, that 
has nothing to do with reality. Is it based 
on the lime a civil servant expects to spend 
in charge ot this project, before being 
transferred elsewhere? Or is it ba.scd on the 
interval between elections’ Or is ii that we 
cannot think beyond lisc-ycar plans? Or is 
It the administrator’s no.se smiling out what 
hi.s political master wants lo hear? 

Whatever it is. there .seems lo be no 
recognition that construction is an indu.siry. 
As in any other industry, there is a time lag 
bciween a decision lo enlarge cap.icily and 
the achieving of that capacity Capacity 
enlargement has to be managed, it docs not 
happen of itself 

There is no way an industry producing 
-IS.OfW to 4(),(XX) tenements a ycareun expand 
sc vcral - fn Id to del I ver 2 to 2.5 lak h tenement s 
a yc.ir. starting next year Construction 
matcnal supplies, the number ol construction 
workers, and the number of construction 
managers all have to grow many times above 
their present levels. The hardest numbers to 
grow arc the workers and managers. Since 
the report d<Ks not address this issue in any 
.serious way. arc wc to take it the programme 
IS not really senous about its implementation? 
is this all a pre-election stunt? A bewitching 
dream that will evaporate within minutes of 
our waking up’’ 

* 

. the massive housing effnn that is required 
10 he undertaken will call for adoption of 
modem conslruclion technology, use of prefab 
inaienal 

Adopiionof PrcfabTcchnology ..all that needs 
to he done is to identify and eannark. the areas 
forseiimgupprcfabproductionuniis At present 
suchearinarkmghas not been done .and therefore 
appropriate reservations in the Devcloptneni 
fian need to be made." 


How extraordinary to believe that 
earmarking reservations is all this is needed 
to bring about a revolution in the construction 
industry. All of us exaggerate thcimportance 
of our own professions to the world, and 
bureaucracy is entitled to be no exception. 
But lo believe that an indu.s(ry can be 
transformed by making reservations! 

The fact is that prclnbricatcd construction 
ha.s been a non-compciitive option in this 
country lor many decades for two reasons: 
first, prefabricated prixlucts arc subject lo 
excise, whereas exactly the same components 
cast in situ arc not; and second, a prefab 
factory is likely to have a union lo contend 
with, and consequently higher wages, 
whereas a construction site escapes these 
constniinis. It is true that prclabricated 
construction would bring about improved 
quality. Reduced co.sts is more doubtful. 
What you gain by prefabricating you often 
lose on transportation, and the cost of cranes 
needed for handling. The major gain, apart 
Ironi quality, would he in construction 
capacity. This could be significantly 
enhanced, without a corresponding ri.se in 
numbers of construction workers and 
managers It is an option worth pursuing, 
hut removing the obstacles ot cxci.se and 
unions would be no mean achievement for 
any civil servant. 

* 

The Ciroup. therefore, rccumincnds as follows 

(1) All the persons living in a dwelling unil 
of whalever siac. will he alloiled. fur all the 
persons irrespective of how large Ihe household 
IS a dwelling unit ol 225 sq it ol carpel urea 
tree of cost 

(2) Coiiinicreiat area like shops, restaurants, 
clinics, professional offices, official premisc.s. 
cic. wilt he given htiill up floor space equal 
lo Ihe existing area or udmeasiinng 225 sq fl 
ol carpel urea, whichever is less tree ol cod 
(1) II the existing coiniiiercial area 
exceeds 225 sq ft of carpet area, then the floor 
space above 225 sq ft. suh)cct to the maximum 
being equal to the existing area, he allotted by 
charging .it prevalent market rales,'-’ 
Pavement-Dwellers', occupation of footpaths 
IS an encroachment not different in character 
from those occupying othei lands on which 
public amcnilics exist or arc planned '' 
Giving everyone (including pavement- 

dwellers) a dwelling unit of 225 .sq ft carpet 
area rcgurdics.s of household si/c is a neat- 
looking simplifjcation. but one wonders 
whether it will not rai.se insurmountable 
resentments, and resistance, on that account, 
lo the scheme Irom among the beneficiaries 
themselves. Hutments vary a great deal m 
si/c. Ihc smallest being probably around 50 
sq ft. more or less a tent one crawls into. 
The larger ones can be like permanent 
constructions. Some huts arc recent, others 
have been whete they are for decades. Under 
this programme’s dispensation, all arc equal. 
The only unequal ones arc those who move 
to the city after January I. 1995 
There i.s an innate sense ofjusiicc in people, 
including the ptwrcM among them, which 
will cause them to resist an unjust scheme. 
Perhaps the idea is to win them over by 


« 
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offering (hem 22S sq ft carpet area, which 
is much beyond what any one of (hem 
presently has. But a sense of being unfairly 
done by is built inl<i (he scheme, and who 
knows what complications this can cause in 
future. In any ease, can you really equate 
a pavement-dweller who docs not have a 
roof over his head with someone who lives 
in a more or less pucca hut? Or someone 
who lives in SO sq ft with u plastic sheet ovci 
his head with someone whose tin shed is live 
times that area? Or a newly urn ved pa vement- 
dweller with someone who has had a more 
or less permanent hut for decades? This 
.sounds so bi/arre that one must conclude 
either (hat (he scheme has not been properly 
thought through, or, once again, that 
implementation is not really intended 
When will we get away from our 
patronising approach (ode velopment? Where 
a ruling group decides what’s best for the 
people, instead of letting (hem decide this 
for themselves? The 225 sq It of carpet area 
IS a 'minimum' dating from Nehru's days, 
when for a family to live in anything smaller 
was considered 'inhuman'. This led to 
prngrammesol constructing only permanent 
structures lor low-income housing. Given 
the funds available, these were able to meet 
only a tiny fraction of the demand 
Meanwhile, slums continued to grow and 
were denied water supply and sanitation 
because they were 'illegal' (since there was 
no pos.sibility of their being anything else), 
and to do anything lor them other than a 
pucca building with 22fi sq ft Hats would 
be inhuman'. This approach has gradually 
changed over the years, mainly because ol 
pressure Irom the World Bank, and several 
slum improvement schemes arc now 
complete or in progicss. But while the 
approach m'ay have changed, attitudes 
obviously have not. Our rulers find it just 
as hard as ever to really help the poor. Set 
aside for a moment (he avowed intentions 
(it the pre.scnt programme, and look at what 
the report has to say: 

Previous experienec whenever .slum 
upgradution or rcseitlemenl of slums was 
umJerlaken sliiin-ilwcUers prcicr Ihe slum 
iinproveinenl programme ...since Ihe 
govermneni is now considering Ihe full 
reseiiicnient of slum-dweliers on u 
comprehensive basis, ihe necessity and need 
for coniinuing (he slum improvement 
programnic does nnl survive should be 
tapered off '■* 

In other words, a programme (hat the 
slum-dwellers want more of is to he 
discontinued and replaced by another which 
a superior group has decided is better for 
them. Why not give slum-dwellers the choice 
ol deciding which they prefer? If the new 
programme is so much belter, surely they 
will opt for it themselves? 

* 

.. .demand for water and for augmentation of 
.sewage disposal facihlies would go up 
subsiumially from ihcir pitvscni levels.*' 
From standing in line for hours ftir a few 
handas of water, we arc being offered a 


situation within fi vcor six years where every 
one of 8 lakh families has a,tap and a toilet 
inside their own-home. The report says; 
Existing neiwork of water lines, sewage disposal 
system, slorm water drains and trealmeni of 
sewage disposal will have to be 
sirenglhcncd . This will call for augmentation 
in the availahiliiy of dnnking water os well 
as stepping up the pre.seni levels of sewage 
treatment and disposal system Municipal 
Corporation will be die executing agency.*' 
How (his might he funded has been 
suggested in the repon But how is this to 
he achieved within the envisaged time span? 
Are we being ai all serious? 

* 

Measures in Prcvcnl further EncroachiiKnl on 
l,ands This is by tar the most crucial issue 
equal m imporunce to ihc enure slum 
redevelopment programme Past expenence... 
preventing further encroachmenis was not given 
ilsdueimport.ince.. unaulhoriscdcnuirachmcnt 
has gone on unabated . firm efleclivc 
steps.. .need lo be taken lo prevent unaulhonscd 
encroachments ...Mere draconian measures 
may nni help but it such strong effective 
measures are suppictnenicd by . making 
available affordable shelter Ihen the finn and 
cffcciivc measures will he justified and legally 
defensible. The positive meo-sunes would he lo 
make affordable housing sKK'k specially rental 
housing sKK'k available rcsinclions of Rem 
Control Ael have been a major factor in 
completely lirying up of the rental housing 
stock in Ihe inarkel rights of those who arc 
already tenants is sciisiiivc and therefore that 
aspect can he left oiil Rut we could take a 
pragmalicview .offuiurelenancics.. standard 
rent need not be applied lo fulurc 
consiruclions.*’ 

So now that Ihc cxi.siing 40 lukh slum- 
dwellers have been settled in permanent 
homes, (he plan is that the newly arrived will 
move into newly built rented accommodation 
where the Rent Act docs not apply Who will 
build this accommodation? Where? On land 
available at what price? With land prices as 
they are in Bombay, how could commcrci.il 
rentals possibly be at fordable by the poor? 
This problem, like many others, has simply 
been glossed over m fhc report. 

« 

About 60 per cent of the slums ore on private 
lands and 40 per cent are on government and 
publicly owned laivis *' 

Transfer of ownership of the lano on which 
Ihc slum-dwellers will he rchuhilitaicd is an 
important aspect of the prograimiK This will 
ensure their legal litic lo ihc land and 
consequently passing of lhai title by 
heirship. . The Group therefore recommends 

(1) The legal title and ownership ol the land 
on which redevelopment has taken place be 
iransfened by way of lease lo (he co-opcralivc 
housing stK'iciies nr organisations of the slum- 
dwellers 

(2) .. in practice private lands will be 
purchased.. by tbe developing agency ..land 
he transferred to the Co-operative Housing 
Society on freehold basis 

(.?) Lands occupied by slums and humwni 
colonies owned by organisations under the 
control of central orsiatc govemmeni be given 


on lease. A letter of intent to lease the relevant 
and required poriion of land be issued lo Ihe' 
Co-operalive Housing Society ufslum-dwellcrs 
immediately for its registration This will give 
consiifcrable authority to ihe Co-opcraiive 
Soeiciy to choose Ihe developing agency, 
appoint an architect or appoint a contractor. 
(4) The lease should he for thirty years and 
with a renewal clause The lenewal should be 
auloinatic except then there is a breach in the 
use of the land.. ''* 

All this is admirable. That the ownership 
of the land on which a slum stands should 
he Iransterred lo a slum-dwellers’ co¬ 
operative IS beyond the wildest dreams ol 
all (he .social service organisations that have 
been working for years within slums - all 
they have been asking for is security of 
tenure, with an assurance that the occupants 
will not be bulldozed off the land at the whim 
of one agency or another. But there is a 
catch. This is that the transfer will take place 
only on completion of ihc scheme of slum 
multi-storeyed rcconsiruction. You cannot 
continue to live in ground-lloor dwellings, 
however muh you improve them, and c.spcc’ 
lo own the land. 

Whyever not? Experience all over the 
world has made it amply clear that with 
ownership comes responsibility, a desire to 
improve one's dwelling and the 
surroundings, a desire for cleaner, healthier 
surroundings and a willingness to find (he 
money to do this by one means or another. 
So why hold back until reconstruction is 
finished? Why not iransler ownership lo the 
co-opcartives at once, and let the 
development lollow. at whatever pace market 
demand permits’’ Meanwhile, the 
improvement in water .supply and sewerage 
facilities could lake place at whatever spcL*d 
(he municipal corporalion is able to achieve. 

The middle classes arc well known fur 
wanting lo keep those below them firmly in 
Ihcir place. If transferring ownership ol land 
to slum-dwellers is a genuine inieniion it 
could be quickly dune, starting with .stale 
government lands. As an election winner it 
would surely be morccffecli vc than promised 
reconstruction. So why not do il"' IJnIcss of 
course you intend to stop at promises. 

« 

The Gniup Ihercfure rccnniinciuls 

(1) Making a legal pruvisiun for nun- 
transferahility, 

(2) Granting permission in genuine cases by 
the Slum Rehabilitation Authonlyaflcrapenod 
of It) years, and 

(.1) Evolving a scheme of having a strong 
economic disincentive based on collection of 
a large percentage of uncanieU income The 
ponton of unearned income lo he collecicd 
would he on the lower side in genuine ea.scs 
Non-iransfcrabilily is considered a central 
feature ol the programme. This arises from 
the fear that a slum-dweller will .sell his 
newly reconstructed Hat and move into 
another slum. But to whom will he sell it? 
Another slum-dweller surely, or a middle- 
income person who has no better 
accommodation on offer, if it is to another 
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Ntum-dwellcr, then whai difrerence docs it 
make which slum-dweller lives in the mulli- 
sloreycd building and which one in the slum? 
And if it is to a middle-income person, and 
you are rehousing all 40lakh slum-dwellers, 
there IS clearly something wrong with your 
scheme because you’ve ignored the middle- 
income man's problems. 

« 

...esiimateofihemonihlyoutgoings, .lencment 
holder without a lift will on an average ba.sis 
have to spend Rs 46S per month of which Rs 
3.S0 willgrras municipal taxes.. from the present 
level which is not more than Ks 20 per 
month., .service charges levied by the municipal 
corporation for providing the civic 
amenities, .with a view lo giving relief, 
municipal taxes could be levied in a telescopic 
manner.., .SO per cent of the municipal taxes are 
levied in the flrsi 10 years next It) years. .70 
per cent.” 

The slum-dweller in hts 225 sq ft flat 
somewhere in the farsuburhs will be paying 
as much municipal lux as someone in a vast 
and elegant old-rent apartment in south 
Bombay. TItere t.s an urgent need to reform 
the basis for municipal taxation. Because it 
is based on 'rateable value', rather than the 
current market value of a property, it is 
unfairly biased against new construction. 
Older buildings, no matter how expensive 
the locality in which they are. pay very low 
taxes. Here also, as in so many other instances, 
this report, instead of addressing the root 
of the problem, .seeks out facile solutions 
that arc unsatisfactory to all. 

* 

...dwelling units forhutmenl-dwelleis meaning 
thereby 2.16 cr .sq metres of consiruciion. In 
addition, the saleable component will involve 
consiruciion of 2.0cr sq inciresof floor space. '- 
Tlie corner-stone of the prograiniiie would be 
raising of finances from ihe marltei through ihc 
availability of addiiional/surplus FSI.-' 

Now here is the nub ol the matter. 
Government has accepted that slum-dwellers 
arc an essential part of the city, and that they 
deserve to enter the lormal housing sector. 
The land on which they happen lo be will 
he iransferred to them, us somcihing they 
own. and whose inhcnluncc they can pass 
on. And pucca buildings will he built for 
them by builders anxious to make profits out 
of the frce-salc com|x>ncni that is offered 
as an incentive. 

Two questions arise. First, would a builder 
be really attracted by this proposition? And 
•second. IS there a market for all (he new 
construction? 

Let us be clear that the prime source of 
Ihc money builders have made in recent 
years in Bombay has been nut ownership of 
land, but scarcity. Demand has 
overwhelmingly exceeded supply. That 
previous poliiicaS leaders have connived at 
inducing this .scarcity can hardly be doubted. 
The Urban LandCciling Act has been a most 
handy tool. Arc builders not well aware that 
It is scarcity that sustains their profits' 
Government officers have announced 
recently that the implementation of this 


programme will bringdown accommodation 
prices. Most of us would welcome that. But 
do the builders want it? After all, they arc 
the key players in this programme, the source 
of all tunding. And if they afcuncnthusiastic, 
what happens to the programme? 

We should also ask ourselves what 4.16 
crorc sq metres of new residential 
construction means for the city. Let us set 
aside for a moment the horrendous problems 
of infrastructure that this would impose on 
the city. Reliable numbers seem lo be 
impossible lo come by. but at a rough guess 
an additional 4.16 crorc sq metres would 
double Ihc built-up residential ilour space 
III the city and suburbs. Half of this would 
be slum rehabilitation. The other half would 
be Ihc frcc-salc component, and this frcc- 
salc component would amount to about 
half of the existing huilt-up residential 
floor area in the city and suburbs. Is there 
really a market for so much new floor 
space? It is a serious lacuna in Ihc report 
that it makes no projection of demand 
for high- and middle-income housing lo 
show that the trec-.salc component could 
indeed he sold at prices high enough lo 
support the cost of constructing the rehab 
buildings 

Consider the numbers that arc available. 
Bombay’s population grew from 82 lakhs 
in 1981 lo 99 lakhs in 1991, an annual 
incrca.se ot about 17 lakhs people, or about 
34,000 households. The legal supply ol 
housing during this time has been 22.0(K)- 
25.000 dwelling units per year. Compare 
this with the plan to build 8 lakh units tor 
slum rehabilitation in the next 5 years. For 
every 100 sq m of built-up slum re¬ 
construction, there will be another 100 sq 
m of middle- or high-income housing. We 
might say that 5 slum-dwcllcr units result 
in 2 middle-income units. In that case. 8 lakh 
slum-dwcllcr units would produce a 
corresptinding 3 lakh middle-income units, 
or about 60,000 additional such units a year. 


over and above Ihc 22,000-25.000 units 
already being added annually. Would there 
be a demand for so much construction? 
What happens to prices, and the differential 
that is supposed to finance Ihe slum 
rcconiitruction? 

Once again, one is left with the impression 
that implementing Ihc programme is not a 
matter of really serious concern. Some 
schemes will undoubtedly begin, in high- 
proFit stum pockets, some smart builders 
will make their money, and who can grudge 
them that, and .some slum-dwellers will 
undoubtedly find Ihemsel ves in pucca mulli- 
siorcycd buildings instead of their earlier 
huts. And that will be that. A few free 
lunches there may be. but nowhere near 40 
lakhs. 
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Building Castles in Air 

Housing Scheme for Bombay’s Slum-Dwellers 

Gurbir Singh 
PKDas 


The Afialpuiicar report on housing of Bombay’s 40 lakh slum-dwellers 
fails to take its implications to their logical conclusions. With 
procedures of transit accommodation not clearly worked out and no 
commitment on the part of the state towards infrastructural 
development, the scheme has generated a lukewarm response among the 
builders and may face opposition from the slum-dwellers themselves. 


WILD promises and populist. un> 
implementable schemes have become a 
hallmark of electoral politics over the years. 
But the con of tree houses being promised 
to the 40 lakh slum-dwellers of Bombay by 
the Shiv Sena-BJP government takes the 
cake. At . first, it came as another of those 
Bal Thackeray pre-election rantings Nobody 
took it seriously. But after assuming power, 
the SS-BJP government appointed a study 
group headed by D K Af/alpurkar, senior 
IAS officer and chairman of the Bombay 
PortTrusi.topropose ascheme for providing 
free houses to slum-dwcllcrs. In little over 
two months, on July 21, the study group 
produced us recommendations. And. the 
state govcminenl. without much ado, has 
announced that it has accepted what has 
come to be known as the Af/.alpurkar report 
In keeping with the culture of using 
auspicious occasions to launch schemes, 
Bal Thackeray has declared the Slum 
Rehousing Scheme (SRS) open on Dussera 
- October 3. (Memory is short, but let us 
recall that Sharad Pawar's now derailed 
earthquake reconstruction scheme also 
started on Dussera day. 1993). 

Slum groups and voluntary organisations, 
who have organised debates on the 
Afzalpurkar report, have been .sceptical about 
its implementation. But the repeated 
announcements by (he state government 
affirming (he governmenCs imention of 
implemerning the scheme, has sent the 
expectations of Bombay’s nearly 60 lakh 
slum population skyrocketing. Not¬ 
withstanding the scepticism among housing 
rights organisations and the media, a large 
section of slum-dwellers geuninely feel that 
within a short time they will be proud owners 
of apartments in multi-storey buildings. 
Woe betide Bal Thackeray if these aspirations 
are dashed I 

History of Failed Schemes 

This is not the first scheme to riif Bombay 
of its slums. And it is unlikely that it will 
be the last. The ‘philosophy’ of ‘cross- 
subsidy’ - that the builders can be made to 


subsidise slum development if they are 
given additional FSI on slum plots as an 
incentive in order to increase the margin of 
profits - is at the root of the new SRS. 
This was also the basis of Sharad Pawar’s 
Slum Redevelopment Scheme (SRD 
scheme) which was launched with much 
fanfare in 1991. In fact, the Afzalpurkar 
recommendations are nothing but a souped 
up version of the earlier Sharad Pawar’s 
SRD scheme. 

Bombay’s population over the decades 
has leapt from a mere 8.13 lakhs in 1901 
to nearly 130 lakhs currently. Slums were 
virtually unknown in 1961 .constitutingonly 
10 per cent of the population then. Today, 
Bombay is a virtual slum city with SS per 
cent of its population living in shanty 
tenements as ’encroachers’ on government 
and private lands. This does not include 
another 2S per cent of the city's population 
living in .squalid and dilapidated buildings, 
where conditions are often worse than slums. 

In the first two decades after independence, 
the official approach towards slums was to 
clear the hutments and rehouse slum-dwellers 
in permanent structures. An amendment. 
Section 3S4 A was introduced in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (BMC) Act to make 
this legally possible. The cost of constructing 
a permanent tenement was fixed at Rs 8,000 
in 1954, with the union government and the 
BMC sharing the costs equally. By the end 
of the 1960s, with the union government 
refusing to enhance its Rs 4,0(X) per hut 
subsidy, and slum structures growing in 
leaps and bounds, slum clearance as a policy 
met its demise. TT'ie government realised that 
as conditions in rural areas became more 
wretched and industrial expansion in the 
cities attracted people in search of livelihood, 
migration into the city would spawn slums 
at a rate beyond the capacity of the slum 
clearance programme. Thus, slums would 
have to be tolerated, and the official policy 
veered around to ‘improving’ slums rather 
than ‘clearing’ them. 

The BMC launched its Slum improvement 
Programme (SIP) in 1970. The programme 
envisaged providing basic civic amenities 


m 


such as water supply, toilets, roads, drainage 
and street lights for slum-dwel lers. The union 
government allocated the meagre sum of Rs 
2 crore in 1972 for the purpose. A separate 
machinery, the Maharashtra Slum 
Improvement Board, was set by the state 
government in 1974to co-ordinate this work. 
When the Maharashtra Housing and Area 
Development Authority (MHADA) was set 
up in 1977, the slum board was merged with 
MHADA. 

A BMC report, written a few years ago 
by the deputy municipal commissioner 
(slums), K G Pai. estimated the housing 
stock necessary forclearing slums in Bombay 
at 10 lakh tenements. Taking a construction 
cost of Rs 350 per sq ft, and providing for 
150 sq ft carpet area per tenement, the report 
projected the rehousing cost for Bombay’s 
slum-dwellers at Rs 7,0(X) crore. In this 
light, the meagre total of Rs 70 crore spent 
over two decades on the Slum Improvement 
Programme shows the casual altitude on the 
part of (he planners to improve the lot of 
slum-dwellers. The BMC report points out 
(hat even basic slum improvement measures 
would require a minimum of Rs 150 crore 
a year, and goes on to admit that a whopping 
30 lakh slum-dwellers have not been touched 
by the so-called slum improvement 
programme. 

So far the stale government's method of 
tackling the problem of burgeoning slums 
has been by wearing the bliiikers of ‘cut¬ 
off dates. At first, the government defined 
a ‘legitimate slum’ - one that was recognised 
under the Maharashtra Slums Improvement 
Act. and thus qualified for basic civic 
amenities and protected against demolitions 
- as one whose residents were enumerated 
in 1976, and were provided photopasses. 
The cut-off date was thereafter extended to 
1980, and later, after widespread agitation 
in 1987, to those figuring in the voters list 
of 1985. As things stand today, slums which 
have come up after 1985 do not exist for 
the state government and the BMC. By this 
method, 50 per cent of the reality has been 
wished away. 

After the failure of the SIP (he state 
government in 1985 launched (he Slum 
Upgradation Programme (SUP), in 
collaboration with the World Bank and the 
BMC. this programme sought to transfer 
the bulk of the burden of development on 
the slum-dwellers themselves. While 
providing some civic amenities, the 
programme envisaged slum housing co¬ 
operatives undertaking slum development 
in exchange for transfer of land tenure and 
housing loans to the slum co-operatives. A 
modest target of one lakh tenements - one- 
tenth of the total slums in the city - was 
projected foi coverage under the scheme. 
However, till 1993, only 22,000 households 
have been covered, and the programme has 
been virtually given up as a failure. 
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Skarao Pawar’k SRD Schema 

The government's answer to this string of 
faitures was not greater involvement in the 
field of housing forthepoor. but to withdraw 
and give the field to the builders and private 
developers. Significantly, Sharad Pawar’s 
buildcr>propelled SRD Scheme came in 
March 1991 in consonance with the unfolding 
of the New Economic Policy by the newly- 
installed Narasimha Rao government. 
Privatisation and withdrawal of government 
subsidies, the watchwords of the NEP, was 
sought to be applied with a vengeance to the 
housing sector loo. By that time, Sharad 
Pa war, as the chief minister of Maharashtra, 
had also unveiled his plans to convert the 
city into another Singapore -- of slowly 
shifting out or shutting manufacturing 
activity starting with the city’s 60 textile 
mills, converting factory lands into lucrative 
real estate, and making Bombay primarily 
a commercial and financial centre of the 
country. Slums, therefore, did not fit into 
these grandiose plans. Significantly, the first 
slums targeted for eviction, hearing the 
approval of the union transport minister, 
Gulam Nabi Azad, were those surrounding 
the Sahar airport. 

Under the new development control 
regulations, introduced for the city in March 
1991, private developers were invited to 
rehouse slums in small flats of a minimum 
of 180 sq n carpel area. In return, the 
developer would be granted an FSI of 2.S 
on slum plots instead of the I.OFSI prevailing 
in the suburbs, and 1.33 in the island city. 
(Floor-space index (FSI) determines how 
high a twilding can be built, and is directly 
proportional to the si/.c of the plot. For 
example, an FSI of 1.0 on a 1.000 sq metre 
plot means that the total floor space 
constructed in the building should not exceed 
l,(X)0 sq m.) After constructing the slum 
rehabilitation units on a given plot, the 
developer was free to con.struct flats and 
shops for commercial sale, and the 
government envisaged that part of the profit 
would go to ‘cross-subsidisc’ the slum 
houses. Slum-dwellers were also required to 
pay the builder a minimum of Rs I5.(X)0 of 
the pmtjcctcd Rs 75,000 cost of a 180 .sq 
fit tenement. This scheme signalled the virtual 
withdrawal of the government from its .social 
responsibility in the sphere of housing. 

*010 scheme was a non-starter from the 
beginning. Builders were sccpticai.especially 
the big houses, of gelling into wrangles with 
the slum-dwellers, and preferred to work on 
uncncroached plots with clear titles even 
though the land costs were astronomical. 
Those builders who had plans passed under 
the scheme found they could niH start work 
in the absence of transit accommtxiaiion for 
tte slum-dwellers. And the slum-dwcllcrs 
were rightly reluctant to give possession ul 
their plots in the absence of the builder 


providing alternative accommodation. As a 
result, in a majority of the schemes approved, 
even till today, not a single brick has been 
laid. Statistics released by the state 
government arc a glaring revelation. Only 
160 schemes were submitted to the 
government for approval in the nearly four 
years of existence of the SRD scheme. Of 
these, the government accorded approval to 
89 schemes involving a total of 17,600 
dwelling units. However, only four of these 
89 projects have taken off and are anywhere 
near implementation. 

Tiif. Afzalpurkar Scheme 

The Afzalpurkar recommendations have 
recognised sonic of the lacunae in Shamd 
Pawar's SRD scheme, and, while adopting 
the same approach of ‘cross-.subsidy’, has 
tried to make a few improvements. In a 
major departure from the previous SRD 
scheme, it has made eligibility to the scheme 
open to all slum-dwellers who figure in the 
electoral rolls of January 1995. The previous 
scheme had adopted the 1985 voters list .is 
the cut-off date, thus, effectively leaving out 
half of the city’s slum population. It hasal.so 
extended the status of 'slums' to the nearly 
eight lakh pavement-dwellers ol Bombay, 
thus al.so making them eligible lor housing 
under the scheme (Chapter 20). 

The new scheme also seeks to give a better 
deal to the slum-dwellers by increasing the 
minimum carpet area to be provided for 
rehabilitation Irom 180 sq It to 225 sq ft. 
and docs away with the requirement ol 
Rs 15.(XX) to be paid by slum-dwellers to 
the developing agency. Houses under the 
new .scheme arc to be totally tree. 

Furthermore, it has strongly advocated 
rehousing slums on site in situ and if the 
residents have to be shifted in case the plot 
is reserved for an essential public project, 
or in the case of pavement-dwellers who 
have to be moved to ‘virgin lands', the new 
location should be within 10 km of the old 
site. Making these recommendations in 
Chapter 7, the Afr.alpurkar committee 
cni vsages that about 80 percent of the slums 
can be developed in situ. Besides essential 
reservations in the developmental plan, the 
committee seems to have overlooked that a 
large number of slums are situated right on 
the sea coast, on hillslopcs. in the landing 
and take-off tracks of airplanes and below 
high tension wires, etc, where building 
permission cannot be granted under 
development control rules. Together with 
pavement-dwellers, the number of slums 
which will require to be shifted to virgin 
lands' would be as high as 40 per cent. The 
report is silent as to where and how these 
‘virgin lands' are going to be madeavai lable. 

Private developers and builders will be the 
engine of development for this housing 
scheme. There will be no financial 


contribution or any other assets by the 
government, which is required to play only 
a monitoring role. For a scheme that is tailor 
made for builders, it is ironic that the word 
'builder' does not figure anywhere in the 
repon. Instead, thccuphcmi.sm- ‘developing 
agency’ - is preferred. 

The scheme, which seeks to attract builders 
to develop slum housing, in return for 
incentives, has broadly kept to the same 
formula as the Sharad Pawar’s SRD scheme. 
However, while keeping to the 2.5 FSI 
principle on slum lands, the Afzalpurkar 
.scheme offers a variated incentive of free- 
sale component depending on the location 
of the slum concerned. For the island city, 
forevery lUsq ft of rehabilitation component 
constructed by the builder, he is offered a 
free-salc component of 7.5 sq ft. For the 
suburbs, the ratio of rehab aiiu tree-sale 
component is equal, while for heavily 
congested Dharavi, for every 10 sq ft of 
rehab component, the builder is offered a 
iree sale component of 13.3 sq ft (sec table 
below). 

The recommendations have proposed the 
sett I ng up ol a cent rai moni tori ng and clean ng 
agency, called the Slum Development 
Authority, which will consider and accord 
permission to applicants, grant concessions 
if necessary to the developers, monitor the 
construction and allotment, and co-ordinate 
between dificrent government departments. 
Amendments to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation Act and other legislation has 
been proposed togivethisauthoritysuflicieni 
teeth. 

To circumvent the problem of transit 
accommodation faced by the old SRD 
scheme, the Af/.alpurkar recommen¬ 
dations has a special chapter (Chapter 8) to 
provide incentives for creating transit 
accommodation. It foresees the need to set 
npaboui I SOIakhimitsfortransitdwellings. 
and proposes that vacant government land 
be made available for it. It offers the samc 
2.5 FSI as incentive for construction of 
tran.sit accommodation, as well as possession 
and exploitation of the accommodation by 
the ‘developingagency’ aderitsuscas ‘transit 


Table; Ratio oh Rfjiab and Free Sale 

CoMK'NENT HOR DIVISIONS OH BOMBAY 

Zone/Area 

Construction 

Consiruclion 


of the 

of Free .Sale 


Rehab- 

Coiiipvncnl 


Component 

os Incentive 

Island City 
of Mumbai 

A to G wani.s 

10 sq feet 

7.5 sq feel 

Suburbs and 
extended 
suburbs 

to sq feet 

10 sq feet 

Difficull area... 
only Dharavi 

to sq feet 

n..3sqfeci 



• The incentive for rehabilitating pavemeni - 
dwellcrE has a stiohllv different formula. 
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accommodation' is over. However, in 
keeping with the 'philosophy ’ of the scheme, 
the state government will not have any direct 
hand in providing for transit accommodation, 
and it will be ultimately the builder’s 
headache. 

In a nutshell, the Afzalpurkar scheme has 
identified 2,335 slum pockets having 
9,02.015 huts as the beneficiaries of the 
scheme. It aims to construct 11 to 11.5 lakh 
dwelling units (excluding the frec-sale 
houses), amounting to about 265 lak h square 
metres of construction, a rough outlay of Rs 
15.900 crore. and to be completed in five 
to six years. A tall order indeed. 

Lack or Builders’ IhTTEREsr 

The mathematics of the scheme makes 
little .sense. It 10 to 12 lakh rehabilitation 
units for slum-dwellers arc to be constructed, 
then another ai least six lakh frec-sale units 
will be required to cros.s-subsidise the rehab 
units. This means a gargantuan task of 
constructing 18 lakh dwelling units. Which 
means rebuilding the city all over again! The 
report IS blissfully silent on the impact this 
kind of construction will have on the city's 
real estate prices. If nearly six lakh dwelling 
units for sale arc released in the market, even 
in a phased manner, the result will be a crash 
in prices. This will axe the very basis of the 
whole scheme - the high profits to cross- 
subsidi.se slum housing. 

The lime frame for the project is five 
years. Today, the cily has a construction rale 
of 15,000 to 20,000 units a year. Even if 
this doubled to 40,000 a year, it will take 
45 years to complete the project! 

The initial builder response has been 
lukewarm. Some bigbuilderslikcLCGandhi 
01 Lok Group. Niranjan Hiranandani and 
Madhav iog, have been ecstatic about the 
scheme, and have wen floated corporations 
and public issues to finance their plans. But 
this group of builders is seen to be clo.se to 
the Shiv Sena, and were significantly, 
members of the Afzalpurkar committee. But 
the rush of the builders for the .scheme is 
visibly absent. This is because a large section 
of builders see entry into slum plots as full 
of avoidable imponderables. A slum plot is 
not a 'clear’ one: it comes with its residents 
aligned with different political groups and 
shifting imcrc.sts. Slum residents have been 
known to oppose a scheme after initially 
approving it. Or they may demand new 
terms and conditions. All this may lead to 
inordinate delays. Big builders arc scared of 
fluid situations and their inve.stmcnts lied 
up. They want to build quickly, realise their 
profits, and move on to the next site. 

Ranjit Naik. a small builder specialising 
in slum housing, admitted in an interview 
(AWon Age. July II. 1995) that though about 
60 of his schemes under the SRD project 
had been cleared, hardly any had been 


implemented due to proccduiial bottlenecks 
and resistance by'the slum-dwellers. 

Moreover, the problem of transit 
accommodation - which builders cite as the 
previous SRD scheme's Waterloo - has 
hardly been overcome by the Afzalpurkar 
scheme. Besides offering some incentives 
for building transit accommodation, the 
problem of providing actual space and finance 
to build the.se structures has not been 
addressed. Without proper and accessible 
transit accommodation, slum-dwellers can 
hardly be expected to hand over their land 
to the builders. 

For a project involving the construction 
of 18 lakh dwelling units, the Afzalpurkar 
scheme has little space dedicated for 
infrastructure development. Houses cannot 
be built in the air. Tliey have to come with 
roads, lighting, drainage, transport systems 
et al. But the report is silent on who will 
be entrusted with this responsibility - the 
builders, the BMCorthe Slum Development 
Authority? 

The chapter on ‘lnfra.structure Develop¬ 
ment' envisages a collection of Rs 75 per 
.sq ft of the rehabilitation component, to be 
divided on a 1:2 ratio between the Slum 
Development Authority and the BMC, 
respectively. I'hrough this method, a total 
collection of Rs 2.050 crore is projected to 
finance infrastructure projects. But this kind 
of budgeting raises more questions than it 
answers. For instance, why is there no tax 
on the 'free sale’ component for financing 
infrastructure projects? Second, who will 
ultimately be responsible for developing 
infrastructure under the scheme? And where 
will the money come from? Finally, can the 
development of inlrasiructure be left to the 
collections from the scheme itself? The result 
of this confusion, which allows the 
government lo abdicate its responsibility in 
developing infrastructure, could be sheer 
chaos. For a housing inve.simeni of about 
Rs .13,000 crore (including both the rehab 
as well as the 'free-salc' component), the 
necessary infrastructure facilities, taking a 
low of 50 percent of the housing investment, 
will cost at least Rs I6.(X)0 crore. The 
maximum collection envisaged under the 
scheme is just about onc-tenth of the figure! 

Furthermore, the scheme will double the 
population coneemrations on slum plots, 
which arc today already hopelessly 
overcrowded. This, together with little 
provision tor inlra.struciure development, 
will spell virtual environmental disaster for 
the city if the scheme ever comes up. The 
report has not even bothered to make 
provision for the mass migration of 
construction workers that the scheme will 
create into the cily. At full swing, the projects 
under the scheme will more than double the 
existing strength of construction workers, to 
about three lakhs. Who will cater to their 
housing and other needs? 
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Resistance erom Slum-Dweuxrs 

There is likely to be resistance from some 
sections of slum-dwellers too. While the 
'new' slums, which have come up recently, 
sec themselves gaining from the scheme, the 
'old' slums, settled before 1980, see it as 
a losing proposition. Many of the ‘old’ 
residents have invested considerable money 
in their houses, which today are closer to 
‘chawls’ rather than slums. Over the years 
they have expanded both horizontally and 
vertically, with most having an upper 
mezzanine floor. A large section of these 
'old' slum-dwellings thus are larger than 
250 sq ft. often with a verandah or gallery. 
For families occupying such dwelings , a 
boxed-in 225 sq ft tenement in a building 
would be a step back. 

What has not been further realised is that 
a majority of the 'old' slums in the city are 
humming industrial estates too. While one 
part of a slum-dwelling is used as residential 
accommodation, often one floor is used to 
conduct some form of industrial or 
commercial activity. Tailoring and garment 
units, zan manufacture and« host of other 
small-scale units abound in the city’s slums. 
This may not be possible, especially where 
machinery is involved, in small multi-storey 
apartments. 

How quickly this is realised was illustrated 
by the example of Squatters Colony - a big 
slum of about 1.200 families situated at 
Chincholi Phata, in Bombay's suburban 
Malad area. The local Congress-1 corporator, 
M I Patel, joined hands with a developer 
called Ambica Builders, and tried to push 
through a building proposal under the old 
SRD scheme for tlv: nine-acre plot on which 
the slum was situated. Initially, a large section 
of the slum joined in. But then bettercounsel 
prevailed and a majority backed out. Leading 
the war-cry again.st the Congress corporator 
in this predominantly Muslim basti were the 
300-odd families engaged in ‘waraq’ 
production in the slum. ('Waraq' rs the silver 
foil put on swcct-mcals and manufactured 
by extensively flattening silver by placing 
it between leather plates and beating it with 
iron lasts.) Somewhere down the line these 
waraq producers realised that such heavy, 
noi.sc-making activity would be impossible 
in multi-storey buildings, and decided to 
oppose the scheme. They were backed by 
other families using their dwellings for 
making trinkets, buckles and cardboard 
boxes, all of which involve some form of 
machinery. 

Another deterrent seen by the slum- 
dwellers is the high maintenance costs 
involved in multi-storey units. Today, a 
slum-dweller pays between Rs 35-50 as 
municipal charges. In return, the 
municipality provides essentials like water 
and garbage clearance facilities. In the 
horizontal structures, maintenance is an 
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easy affair, usually carried out cheaply by 
the resident family itself. 

The Afaalpurkar report tries to mitigate 
the burden of municipal taxes by reducing 
the levy to SO per cent fur the first 10 years, 
and by 30 per cent from the I Ith year 
onwards (Chapter 27). However, the report 
admits that the minimumoutgo per dwelling 
would be Rs S65 per month for buildings 
without lift, and Rs 615 per unit for 
buildings with lift. These charges would 
not include major repairs required from 
time to time. With this kind of a maintenance 
and upkeep budget, which could be half 
the monthly salary for a large section of 
slum-dwellers, it is likely that many would 
prefer to continue to live in casy-to-repair 
slum-dwellings; and for those who opt for 
apartments, a mass distress sale and 
movement back to the pavements could 
also be a possible scenario. 

The Afzalpurkar scheme has found 
opposition from an unusual quarter. Nilkant 
Khadilkar. editor of Navakal and an 
inveterate eclectic, who so far has been 
backing the Shiv Sena’s Hindutva 
campaign, has turned around and is busy 
delivering broadsides against the state 


government’s rehousing scheme. His 
argument is that the Marathi inhabitants, 
comprising 25 per cent of the city’s 
population, live in run-down, dilapidated 
chawls in south and central Bombay, for 
whom Bal Thackeray is offering no 
schemes. Most of the slum-dwellers arc not 
the Marathi-backers of the Hindutva 
government but are migrants from other 
slates. So you have a pro-Marathi pro- 
Hindutva government appea.sing outsiders 
and Muslims (who it had promised to throw 
out), in preference to the local Marathi 
populace, mocks the sly Khadilkar 

Authoritarian Provisions 

Chapter 22 of the recommendations 
provides that the consent of 70 per cent of 
the slum-dwellers on a particular plot for 
joining the scheme, as provided in the 
earlier SRD scheme, would stay. it. 
however, specifics that (unlike the earlier 
SRD scheme) the 30 per cent or less who 
oppose the scheme, would only have the 
choice of cither compulsorily joining the 
majority, or facing eviction and transfer to 
some other undefined plot. The forcible 


application of this scheme to a dissenting 
minority is bad enough. Worse still is the 
possibility of the use of muscle power to 
obtain the 70 per cent ‘consent’ that is 
statutorily required. This is likely to open 
the doors to the burgeoning real estate 
mafia in the city, which has not had much 
stake in the slum sector so far. Those who 
have taken note of the more-than-a- dozen 
killings of builders by rivals or unpaid 
financiers, would realise what is in store 
for the city's poor if the builder warlords 
arc let in. 

For instance, residents of Ganesh 
Moorthy Nagar, a slum in Cuffe Parade, 
south Bombay, who opposed a development 
scheme by a builder, found themselves 
'kidnapped' and paraded before Raj 
Thackeray, nephew of the Sena supremo. 
They were told in ominou.s tunes to withdraw 
their dissent. Currently, thc.se slum-dwellers 
arc busy with a civil suit, where they are 
seeking cancellation oftheir'consent letters' 
as they were allegedly obtained by force and 
fraud. These kind of situations are going to 
multiply in the fuiurc. 

Under the scheme, the police has been 
called upon to give pro-active support’ to 
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the projects under the scheme, and play a 
direct role in suppressing dissenters (Chapter 
17). Deputy Commissioners of Police will 
be designated as ‘nodal agencies’ for their 
zone to ensure there is no resistance to the 
projects. This will mean greater scope for 
harassment and intimidation by builders 
using the police machinery, interestingly, at 
the stage of formulation of the scheme, the 
top brass of the city police opposed any 
statutory involvement pleading that law and 
order should not be mixed up with 
supervising civil projects. Thechicf mtntster, 
it is understood, overruled these objections. 

A trailer ol what is in .store was seen 
recently inShivaji Nagarand Hannagar, two 
adjacent slums situated in Bombay's 
communally sensitive Jogeshwari (ea.st) area. 
Akruti Nirman Builders had been granted 
permission by the BMC to develop lhe.se two 
slums composed of about 800 huts in 1994. 
There were, however, allegations that the 
builder did not have the requisite 70 per cent 
‘consent’., and many had been forced or 
misled into giving ihcir signatures The 
BMC’s slum department prima facie saw 
merit <n these allegations, and ordered a 
review of the permission granted as well as 
a fresh survey of the residents’ opinion. As 
all this was going on. the builder’s men. with 
help of a private demolition squad, 
demolished several tenements to make way 
for fresh construction The demolition was 
made possible by the protection provided 
by the Meghwadi police station to the 
demolition gang, under orders of the deputy 
commissioner ol pcilicc. Bipin Bihari and 
with the blessings ol the local .Shiv Sena 
MLA. Sitaram Dalvi. The BMC has denied 
It had any hand in the demolition. Nor was 
there any BMC or Collcctoratc official 
present on site at the time of demolition. Had 
It not been for the strong protests of the local 
residents, and the intervention ol the police 
commissioner. Saiish Sahney. to who.se 
notice these illegal police acts were brought 
by Nivara Hakk Samitt and other groups, 
the private demolitions would have 
continued. 

To make rcsisiancc more difficult, the 
scheme proposes extensive amendments to 
the Maharashtra Regional and Town 
Planning Act. 1966. the BMC Act as well 
as the Maharashtra Slums Areas Act. 1971 
viile Chapter 13 These amendments seek 
to restrict the scope of slum-dwellers or 
their organisations appealing to the courts 
of law. or seeking injunctions against the 
implementation of projects under the 
scheme 

More worrisome than the legal sabre- 
rattling is the near-fasci.st language that 
has accompanied the Afzalpurkar report. 
Though not stated directly in the report 
there are provisions which hint at 
controlling entry of migrants into the city. 
D K Afzalpurkar, chairman of the 


committee, at a Nivara Hakk seminar, 
actually spoke of compelling new migrants 
to report to camping grounds outside the 
city limits before according entry rights. 
This could lead to monitoring of the Muslim 
minority, and evictions could take place in 
the name of removing Bangladeshis, as has 
been threatened by Bal Thackeray. Soon 
after being installed, the -SS-BJP 
government in fact made an abortive attempt 
to introduce the permit system in the city. 

At the inauguration of the scheme on 
October 3. Bal Thackeray was vituperative. 
He threatened demolitions of new slums, 
he promised jail sentences to those members 
of the city’s poor who dared to build fresh 
huts, and he railed against officials who 
allowed new migrants into the city. 

Hidden Incentives for Builders 

In posing to support co-operative 
development by slum-dwellers, the 
Afzalpurkar report has a chapter (Chapter 
16) on incentives for co-operatives. If the 
developer is a co-operative society, one of 
the incentives offered is sanction for sale 
of 25 percent of the ‘tree-sale’ commercial 
component before the rehabilitation 
housing IS constructed. Knowing how 
builders masquerade as co-operative 
housing societies, it may not be difficult 
for builders to obtain this concession, sell 
olf the commercial units, grab the proceeds, 
and make oft leaving the slum-dwellers 
high and dry. 

The report also recommends giving 
builders ihc benefit of transferring their 
right of commercial development accruing 
on .slum pockets to some other site through 
the grant of Transtcrabic Development 
Rights (TDR) certificates (Chapter 15). 
Creating this form ol commercial paper 
will open up a lucrative trade in TDRs as 
well as allow builders to mint money in 
posh areas by using slum development as 
an excuse. 

On the other hand, there are serious 
disincentives which would prevent slum- 
dwcllcrs from opting for any other path of 
scif-impnivement save the builder-oriented 
one laid down in the report. Chapter 29 of 
the report provides that all other slum 
improvement programmes will be phased 
out thus limiting the options for slums to 
dccidetheirdcvelopmcni. Already sanction 
for 20.000 slum toilets, approved earlier 
by the BMC, has been held up by the state 
government on the specious plea that it is 
a waste of money since the new housing 
scheme will provide toilets and much more. 

Possible Alternative 

It is obvious that the ultimate solution 
to overcrowding and expensive housing is 
to ensure that the socio-economic 


compulsions that force mass migration 
towards cities are ended. However, within 
the parameters of the system, housing rights 
and environmental groups have been urging 
a more rational and pcopic-oricnted path of 
slum development. 

The biggest hurdle to people improving 
theirenvironmcnt in slums is the lack of land 
tenure. Even photo-pass holders living in 
slums censused in 1976 pay a ‘fine’ and not 
a ‘rent’ for their ‘illegal encroachment’, and 
can, and have been, evicted to make way 
for supposedly cs.sential public projects. This 
Damocles sword of demolition and eviction 
prevents slum-dwellers from investing in 
the development of their environment. 
Granted ownership or lease tenure of their 
land, slum-dwellers are bound to undertake 
a creative, and environment-friendly path of 
development. Such grandio.se schemes, like 
the Afzalpurkar scheme, are an expression 
of faithfulness in the creative power of the 
poor to manage their own affairs. 

Besides land tenure, the state government 
mu.st also be compelled to make cheap finance 
available to slum co-operatives. Banks and 
lending institutions must apportion a sizeable 
part of Ihcir funds for co-operatives slum 
housing projects; and the only security that 
should be demanded is the mortgage of the 
slum houses under construction or 
renovation. Furthermore, sanctioned slum 
co-operative housing projects can be 
provided primary construction items like 
steel, cement and bricks at subsidised rates, 
like rations through a well-monitored public 
distribution system. 

Architecturally, the cheapest and most 
environment-friendly model would be the 
Ground+one or Ground -t- two, if necessary. 
The ‘horizontal approach’ rather than multi¬ 
storey constructions would be most in 
keeping with the environment slum-dwellers 
arc used to in close neighbourhood; and at 
the same it would avoid the high construction 
and maintenance costs that high-rise 
buildings involve. 

Moreover, the government cannot be 
allowed to side-step its social responsibility 
in crucial areas touching the people’s 
livelihood. The Afzalpurkar report is nothing 
short of ‘The Great Escape’ for the 
government. Development of infrastructure 
facilities and services as well as site 
development must he undertaken by the 
government. A special authority needs to be 
set up responsible for developing the site 
and services required for slums, whilegiving 
Ihc actual right of deciding development to 
the slum-dwcllcrs themselves. 

Finally, it must be granted that one big 
service the Afzalpurkar report has done to 
the slum-dwellers is the extension of 
eligibility of slums to January 1995. Slums 
facing demolition and eviction can now at 
least grab this proviso in their struggle for 
existence. 
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ANDHRA mAOESH 

Politics as Property 

K Balagopal 


The social urge represented hy the toppling of N T Rama Rao demands 
economic and industrial modernisation and development. And for that it 
demands jefficient and quick-acting governance of the type that has 
made men like Pratap Singh Kairon and Sharad Pawar famous. It is 
here that NTR is perceived hy a substantial segment of Andhra 
Pradesh’s elite as having failed. 


ALL political happenings arc not significant 
events. Whether the toppling of N T Rama 
Rao in his npc old age hy a cotene directed 
by his own sons-in-law and abetted by his 
own sons is an event of any significance is 
a point that needs discussion. It can no doubt 
be .said that it Happened at a time when the 
man least deserved it - which is not saying 
much, for he has at every point of time 
abundantly deserved it - and for a rca.son 
that carries no great conviction with the 
people at large. His dear wife was said to 
have been an ‘extra-constitutional centre of 
authority’, which mcan.s little bccau.se all 
authority in the Indian polity is in any case 
extra-constitutional, even when it derives 
formal sanction from the Constitution. More 
to the point, the old man’s son Hari Knshna, 
who was a catalyst in the turbulence and has 
now become minister for transport in the 
son-in-law's cabinet, is as much an extra¬ 
constitutional centre of authority as his much- 
maligned stepmother, inasmuch as he too 
has presumed to dicutc the shape of political 
happi'iiings in the state without ever having 
K'cn elected to the assembly by or in the 
name of the people, an act of anointment that 
is evidently accepted by common consent 
as a good enough entitlement for toppling, 
suhverting or hijacking governments. 

A Hindu coparcenary being what it is. all 
propertydisputes among Hindu families cany 
an element of high drama. And ca.stcs such 
as the Kammas who are substantially 
propertied havcacommunity culture in which 
this drama is an understood and well 
elaborated clement. The early Tclugu lllms. 
tor instance, were in large measure nothing 
but the enactment of this familiar drama of 
peasant proprietor or landlord families on 
the screen, and NTR has acted in quite a few 
of them In must such films the dramatic 
denouement begins with the aging of the 
patriarch, and is not uncommonly 
precipitated hy his late infatuation with a 
young wife, a foster child or some such 
aberration that the heirs regard as senile 
delinquency. That by that time the patriarch, 
whatever his past acts of despotic authority, 
is usually a mellowed man. a silver hair^ 
specimen of contrition, or at least of a certain 


desire to make up with all and sundry - 
including the naxalites. in NTR’s case - 
before quilling this world, generates aceitain 
sneaking sympathy for him in the onlookers. 
And the heirs look even more villainous than 
they need to. 

it was this drama of painful generational 
change in the property holdings of a Hindu 
joint family that Andhra iTadesh witnessed 
in the last couple of months. But what 
made it weird was that the property that 
the family was fighting over was the slate 
of Andhra Pradesh, its people, politics and 
wealth. This itself, perhaps, is its 
significance, for Andhra Pradesh is a state 
that prides itself on its radical history; it 
can justly boast of a significant political 
element that is radically critical of the 
existing and inherited order of things. That 
radical critique can also fairly claim that 
it has influenced people’s perceptions and 
ways of looking at things in major measure. 
And yet the inadequacy of this history is 
such that a single family - no doubt a rather 
big and glamorous one - can fight over the 
state as its joint property, the way such 
families have fought over home and hearth 
for centuries in the feudal-patriarchal 
tradition. And the people at large, including 
the more politically sensitive among them, 
arc not only not outraged but find it quite 
amusing; or else, what is even worse, 
dismiss it as an irrelevant interlude in the 
grand progress of history 

But It IS possible, perhaps, to seek other 
points of significance as well, indeed, one 
can even ‘rationalise’ the events to reveal 
a hidden meaning, a rational order disgui.scd 
by mavenck accidents, an analytical practice 
that radical - especially much of Marxist - 
thinking has always been prone to. For 
instance, one may sec in the ri.se and the 
crisis ol the Tclugu Desam Patty the birth- 
pangs of a self-conscious regional 
bourgeoisie, its strategies of consolidation 
and their crises. Such rationalisation is one 
ot the most fascinating things about radical 
critiques, and contributes a lot to their 
enduring attraction notwithstanding repeated 
practical and predictive failures; but the 
fascination is in truth a distraction. Such a 


iiiuuc Ol analysis is lauiiy uglousc wnar 
filtered out in this process, and (to m 
metaphors) thrown out like the peeled sk 
of a fruit is thereby surrepliously renden 
irrelevant and insignificant. It is usually nc 
a point that becomes unpleasantly evidc 
when what is peeled off analytically to levc 
the alleged rational core returns later - 
real and not analytical time - to stick agai 
to the fruit. 

Let us try then to seek a significance i 
recent events in AP in as non-rationalism 
a way as possible. It is one thing to rccognit 
order and causation where it exists, and t 
recognise human subjectivity in history; bi 
quite another thing to seek the working oi 
of a neat pattern of Reason acted out b 
social collectivities set up as historic: 
subjects. All such thinking leads to overt c 
covert reification of history, which in tut 
leads to utopian prescriptions for putting a 
end to such history. And all utopias are ant 
human, even the most humane of then 
The human subject - both as an tndividu: 
and as a collective - is too small to bear th 
heavy weight of utopias, it can only b 
crushed by them. A non-utopian radicalisi 
requires a non-rationalising modcol analysi 
a mode of seeking truth, for truth mu: 
necessarily he sought, that will accept rcasio 
but will reject Reason, and will be adcquatel 
cautious in identifying patterns of ordei 
lincss and causation in history, keeping 
always in mind that the history is humw 
and therefore always carries with it a larg 
quantity of contingency, in every sens 
of that term, finitcncss, disharmonj 
incongruence, accident, whimsicality an 
so on. 

The birth of the Tclugu Desam Party I 
years ago was the political consequence c 
at least two phenomena. One is th 
dissatisfaction felt by a certain .section u 
Andhra's regional elite with the Congres 
Parly s strategies in dealing with th 
aspirations for political power in the state 
and regions. Tho.se .sections of the regions 
landcd-financial-commercial elite lha 
possessed the advantage of sub.stantia 
property, and cohesive homogeneity as wcl 
as a standing ot .stK'ial leadership within thi 
caste system - such as the rich among thi 
Kammas of coastal Andhra Pradesh - fcl 
that they deserved more political power that 
the Congress was prepared to give them. ’Hit 
unwillingness of the Congress wa« due u 
many factors, which may not be susceptible 
to an ordering in terms of hi.slorica 
significance or decisiveness. One was the 
negative factor that the Congress Party, with 
its unitary vision of India, did not like strong 
and self-assertive elites to develop in the 
.states, which in its language would lead to 
‘fissiparous tendencies’. There were, 
however, less negative reasons too. There 
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communities in the states by allowing their 
representatives, real or putative, to occupy 
positions of power. This meant that the most 
powerful regional elites would be to some 
extent sidelined, or at least forced to share 
power and glory with the less deserving. But 
thispositivefactorcontained within it another 
negative factor, which has been emphasi.<icd 
by Ambedkarite analysts. This was that the 
Congress, especially at the level of national 
politics, was dominated by brahmins, 
whereas the upcoming regional rich were 
from sudra communities, which was one 
reason why the Congress expressed a 
preference for a unitary structure of the 
polity, and encouraged the less dynamic of 
the sudra communities, or those from 
backward and undeveloped regions within 
the states. This process was al.so congruent 
with the sociological fact that in the backward 
and undeveloped regions, tlic unity between 
the brahmin and sudra elites as the principal 
exploiting groups of pre-modem India has 
not been fully shattered, whereas in the 
developed regions, that unity had been 
breached even by 1947. for both economic 
and political-cultural rca.sons. In Andhra 
Prade.sh Congress politics, for instance, the 
brahmin leadership has had a more or less 
cosy relation with the Reddy landlords of 
Rayala.sccma and Tclangana, whereas in 
coastal Andhra the Kumma community's 
rise, in social and political terms, took place 
in an anti-brahmin ambience, represented 
explicitly by non-brahmin self-respect type 
of movements, and implicitly by the 
rationalist, atheist and communist 
movements. It was this Kamma community 
that developed a very able and talented middle 
cla.s.s and a powerful entrepreneurial elite 
taking advantage of the positive material 
conditions prevalent in the region watered 
by the Krishna and Godavari rivers, which 
conditions became even belter after the green 
revolution. And yet. the rise to political 
power of this elite commensurate with its 
tremendous dynamism was blocked by 
Congress strategics. 

While the resentment against this denial 
was one powerful moodbehindthe lormation 
of thcTelugu Desam Party, there was another 
whose contours have become clearer now 
than they were at that time. Whatever may 
have been true in 1947. by the 1980s, all 
the states of India, considered as ethnic- 
linguistic regions, had developed an clilc 
quite capable of taking charge of the affairs 
of the region. Today, there is little doubt that 
they can fully take command of their regions 
and rule them as ably as Delhi is able to rule 
India. A person like Chandra Bahu Naidu, 
the latest chief minister ot AP. ts equal to 
anybody in Delhi, whether in running an 
cfricicnl administration, amassing unlawful 
wealth or cutting his opponents’ throats. He 
and his class do not need to be overseen by 
Delhi in doing their job. They have nothing 


left to leam - in administration, commerce 
or criminality - frot^ Delhi. India is today 
certainly ripe for federalisation, for this if 
for no nobler reason. And if a morally 
desirable end is actually realised through not 
so noble, pressures, then that would not be 
the first lime it has happened in human 
history, nor is it going to be the last time. 

This pressure of impatience felt by well 
grown regional elites has been expressed in 
political language in the idiom of 
decentralisation, autonomy, federalism, etc. 
If it IS true that these expressions arc not to 
be taken literally as the actual aspirations 
of all those who talk in terms of them, then 
it is also true that they are not tobe understood 
as mere ideology, in the sense of either a 
distorted representation of reality or, worse 
still, a camouflage for hidden material 
interests. The notions are just what they are: 
the values i n terms of which actual aspirations 
are conceived, thought of and explained, 
following the general principle that in human 
thought every particular idea or aspiration 
IS conceived of and expressed in terms of 
universal values, in other words that the 
cognitive and the normative are inseparable 
in human thought, for humcn beings cannot 
make sense of their existence without making 
moral sense of it. Ideological camouflage is 
not ruled out here, but that is no more the 
essence of the matter than the naive equation 
of values with actual aspirations. What is 
involved here is a structural property of 
human thought, which naturally operates in 
a social context. 

Once such a universal value comes into 
existence it is capable of being taken up 
and given fresh content in other aspirations: 
of being attached to or reinterpreted in 
other contexts so as to give rise to new 
aspirations, and energise hitherto dormant 
political practices; of becoming part of 
social culture that shapes human potential 
into actual behaviour patterns: and thence 
also of realising itself in social institutions, 
social relations and social practices beyond 
the intentions and aims of those in whose 
aspirations it originally found normative 
expression. The notion of ideology, even 
when we grant that 'it is capable of 
influencing material reality’, is not 
sufficient to comprehend this important 
historical process. This is not to say that 
the notion is entirely useless, provided it 
is used within the limited space of its utility. 

The emergence of scir-sufficicnt elite with 
the slogan of federation is frequently 
inlerprelcd in terms of the rise of sub- 
nationalisniorrcgional nationalism. Whether 
the interpretation is valid m a given case 
depends upon the details of that case, and 
the underlying rationalisation that ethnic 
upsurge is some sort of a law of the 
contemporary third world, must be viewed 
with suspicion. As lar as Andhra Pradesh 
is concerned, there has been no rise of 
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‘nationalist’ feeling parallel with (he change 
that we have been describing, for there is 
in general no strong feeling of ’Telugu-ncss’ 
comparable with what one finds among the 
Tamils and the Bengalis (not to mention the 
Kashmiris). 

But whether or not an emeigent regional 
nationalism has coincided in ail regions of 
the country with the rise of self-assertive 
elites, there is one other change which has 
taken place. This is an urge that goes beyond 
the ruling class of the region and well into 
the middle class, to create a fully-fledged 
modem community, a well rounded civil 
and political society in the regions, by 
structuring the necessary institutions, 
conventions and norms. One may call (his 
a process of the nation in the making, if there 
were a nation in the making. It cannot be 
assumed to be there, merely because this 
urge is there. But even without the self- 
conscious notion of a ’nation’ (with all the 
implied desires of a distinct destiny and 
identity), there can be an emergent desire 
for a coherently stnictured modem society 
with functioning institutions and rcspecuble 
norms of public life, which is both desirable 
in itself (and actually desired by many in 
the developing community) and a 
precondition for the legitimacy of the 
governance of the region’s elite. The unitary 
character of the Indian state, coupled with 
its gradual criminalisation has left much to 
be desired in (his matter. A strong desire to 
set this nght and to shape a full-fledged 
modem society in which every conscious 
member of the community may lake pride, 
and over which the regional elite may 
legitimately rule, is a strongly felt idea that 
comes through very vocally in the regional 
press, academic writings and literature. In 
Andhra Pradesh, its strongest and most self- 
conscious representative has been the daily 
newspaper Eenadu. which silently prided 
itself on having brought N T Rama Rao to 
power in the first instance for this very end, 
and which is now no longer even very silent 
in claiming credit for having forced his 
replacement by his son-in-law, again to the 
same end. 

Eenculu has not merely reported, but has 
taken a political stand while reporting all 
major public i.ssues concerning Andhra 
Pradesh in recent years. Here arc two 
instances where its purpose coincided with 
larger democratic aspirations. The paper, 
over the last two years, has made it impossible 
for any government ruling the state to 
continue the familiar Indian liquor policy of 
making people drink more and more so that 
the government may balance its budget. The 
paper has also done much to put the 
searchlight on warlord violence in the 
Rayalaseema districts, and create a reaction 
of disgust in the ordinary reader. The plaint 
of the warlord politicians of Rayalaseema 
that their region’s profile has been 
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deliberately maligned by a coastal Andhra 
Pradesh testifies to its success in creating 
revulsion. 

Both these campaigns no doubt hurt the 
Congress, and can easily be interpreted as 
part of that paper’s anti>Congress politics, 
as they frequently are. But going beyond 
that, both these campaigns have contributed 
to a certain cleansing of public life in the 
state, which made them attractive to the 
public at large, and contributed to the 
regional elite's aspiration for a self- 
respecting civil and political society for it 
to rule over. NTR was not slow in picking 
up the cue. He was not very consistent in 
the matter of the political violence of 
Rayalascema, for that violence has always 
been loyal only to power and not to any 
party, and NTR was not above the 
temptation of co-opting it instead of van¬ 
quishing it. In any case, for politicians of 
the present generation, the Cuddapah and 
Kurnool model of democracy through 
bombs and guns offers a tempting alter¬ 
native to the.tedious business of cajoling 
an increasingly cynical electorate. But on 
liquor. NTR did not hesitate beyond the 
first couple of weeks. He loudly set himself 
up as the saviour of the agitating women. 

However, the social urge represented by 
Eenadu’s politics goes beyond this. It 
demands economic and industrial 
modernisation and development. And for 
that it demands efficient and quick acting 
governance of the type that has made men 
like Pratap Singh Kairon and Sharad Pawar 
famous, it has heard of the Bombay- 
Ahmedabad industrial corridor and the 
throbbing entrepreneunal lifeof Punjab. The 
no-nonsense administrative efficiency that 
would appeal to local, national and multi¬ 
national capital, and encourage them to 
transform Andhra Pradesh in like image, is 
a much prized thing in this view, which has 
acquired greater force and self-confidence 
in the era of Manmohan Singh. This requires, 
among other things, a certain mood of 
purposeful governance, quick decision¬ 
making, and political balance. It is here that 
NTR is perceived, by Eenadit and the 
substantial segment of AP's elite that is like- 
minded with it. as having failed. This 
dissatisfaction of theirs has been evident 
from the beginning of his political career. 
Like all people driven by purposeful 
rationality, these men were upset by the 
whimsicality of NTR who is on a perpetual 
honeymoon with his own godliness. But 
they pul up with him until he went and got 
himself a wife to who.se ambition he was 
willing to sacrifice even the stability of the 
party and government. The TDP has over 
the years struck a balance between the 
unquestioned charisma of its undisputed 
lea^r. and the organisational grip of the 
elder of his two politically active sons in¬ 
law. Within the lerms set by this balance the 


second rank leaders learnt to locate 
themselves, assess each other's standing and 
evaluate their respectivechanccsof climbing 
up the ladder. This knowledge and the 
certainty that went with it made for whatever 
stability the TDP had, and it was this that 
was upset by Lakshmi Parvati, NTR's second 
wife. A woman as greedy, as intelligent, as 
able and as ambitious as Chandra Babu 
Naidu (and there was no third person in the 
party that could match either of them), 
she not only gave the son-in-law the jitters, 
but completely upset the structure of 
opportunities that everybody in the party 
understood and related themselves to, in her 
effort, as a late-coming aspirant for the 
successorship, to create a base for herself 
in the party. Naturally, the least valued men 
in the party gathered around her and entered 
the mansion of power ‘through the kitchen' 
as Telugu papers contemptuously said. It is 
an interesting sidelight that she literally made 
the kitchen her headquarters. Indeed, the 
whole of Lakshmi Parvati's strategy has 
been built around symbols of wifeliness - 
the caring, cooking consort - which were 
meant to create acceptability for her politics 
by pretending to be what she was certainly 
not: a mere wife. But such is the unhappy 
lot of precocious individuals who wi.sh. for 
good or for bad, to grow out of socially given 
roles without questioning the roles and the 
attendant expectations. 

The expectations, reinforced by a 
particularly vicious press led by Eeiuulii, 
helped Chandra Babu Naidu and the jittery 
partymen who had gathered under hs 
umbrella, frightened by the sudden shaking 
of the familiar earth beneath their tcct. 1945 
has been a year of elections in Andhra 
Pradesh. After the assembly elections, the 
entire electoral process for the three-tier 
panchayat raj, the municipalities and the co¬ 
operative societies was gone through with. 
At each step, the TDP was shaken by conllicts 
over allotment of tickets, with Lakshmi 
Parvati patronising candidates of her choice, 
who were mainty men who would otherwise 
not have stood much chance of breaking 
through the established party network to get 
tickets for themselves. At the end, when all 
the elections were over, the party had come 
clo.se to an irremediable division, it only 
required the coming together of the two 
discordant sons-m-law, blessed by adisloyal 
son. Hari Krishna, and as soon as that unity 
was cemented, the legislature party split, and 
NTR was dethroned. He made an ass of 
himself by parking his favourite campaign 
van outside the hotel where the disloyal 
legislators were camping and inciting the 
policemen present - who had by that time 
guessed which way the wind blew - to drag 
ttic dissident s from out of the hotel and hand 
them over to his lawful custody, such being 
his notion of lawfulness. He later made a 
further ass of himself by demanding that 


the office of governor must be abolished - 
though Krishna Kant bad followed the 
procedure quite scrupulously-and that chief 
ministers must hereafter be elected directly 
like the president of the US so that they may 
be undisturbed in their whimsicality for five 
full years. 

Throughout this terminal combat, Eenadu 
played a determined role by lampooning 
Lakshmi Parvati's ambition, as if she was 
the first ambitious politician this state has 
seen. It made copious use of the patriarchal 
distrust of an ambitious woman who gets 
married to a wealthy and powerful old man 
whose brain is suspected to have gone soft 
of late. This is the acme of vampishness 
in a woman, and Lakshmi Parvati was 
guilty of this. Nothing more was needed 
for a determined campaigner to damn her. 

The ruthless campaign is matched by the 
man it has brought to powci. Chandra Babu 
Naidu is a cut-throat politician of current 
vintage. He is also ably suited for the role 
that Eenadu and the opinion it represents 
hope he will play. Like any man who was 
bom in a four-acres-of-dry-land peasant 
family from backward Rayalascema and 
has made for himself umpteen crores by 
the time he is 40. he is abundantly endowed 
with what capitalism calls enterprise. But 
going beyond making money for himself 
and his cronies, he claims the vision 
necessary to structure a modern capitalist 
society endowed with the characteristics 
required to reproduce itself as a matter of 
course. This, as we have said, is one vision 
that underlay the ri.se of the Telugu Desam 
Party. There is no inevitability of its success, 
and no ruse of Reason that will work for 
Its .succc.ss. All that wc can say is that for 
the picsent it has the national and 
intcrnuiional climate in its favour, apart 
from whatever internal dynamism it has. 
But (hen that climate itself contains much 
that may ultimately disfavour or distort it 
to suit a dif ierent purpose. And the internal 
dynamism operates in a specifically third 
world environment. 

But Andhra politics has always provided 
space for other visions, other values that can 
inform the process of the formation of a 
modem society. These arc values ol equality, 
justice and welfare. Whether these values 
arc realisable in the absolute sense or not, 
they can function as a counterpoint to the 
kind of vision that Eenadu and Chandra 
Banu Naidu desire, and can drastically 
modify the outcome of the ongoing process 
of .social transformation. It would have helped 
if the proponents of the alternative values 
understood the radical social model they 
visualise as a counterpoint in ideals rather 
than the next phase of an ordered History. 
But then it is an aspect of unavoidable human 
contingency that wc have to put up with 
r^ical baggage of the past as much as with 
the conservative muck. 
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New Attempt at Workers’ Resistance 

National Centre for Labour 

Mohan Man! 


National Centre for Labour has emerged as a co-ordinated response of 
the working class to their growing marginalisation due to the new 
economic policy. 


It was the best of times, it was the worst 

of times... 

- Charles Dickens. A Tate of Two Cities 

IT certainly is the best of times for a small 
minority of the population in this country 

- for the industrial bourgeoisie with their 
freedom for unlicensed growth, unfettered 
by any obligations to the workers or the 
environment: forthe targe farmers with their 
access to new technologies, new crops and 
new markets; for the new breed of 
professionals, particularly those in the last 
expanding multinational sector, with monthly 
salaries amounting to what a construction 
worker can hope to cam in five years. And 
in their wake, for a whole, distinct upper 
middle and middle class segment of the 
population, pro-sperity has become the sole 
objective and guiding principle of the new 
economic policy (NEP). 

While limes have never been so bad for 
a growing section of the population pushed 
into increasing poverty. The industrial 
workers faced with loss ol jobs, with no 
protection from the government, and 
increasingly pushed into casual employment. 
The large number of workers in the di fferent 
unorganised sectors of industiy • agricultural, 
plantation and forest workers, construction 
workers, fish workers, petty self-employed 
workers, etc, for whom real wages have been 
rapidly pushed down, particularly by the 
price rise in commodities that arc essential 
to their needs. Thescare the sections affected 
by the reduced government spending on 
social security schemes - on health, education, 
subsidised commodities through PDS, etc - 
a cardinal principle of the NEP. They are 
the sections who will be further excluded 
from any real opportunities for higher 
education, as its cost soar to Rs 20,000 per 
year. They constitute a large majority of the 
population of the country. Theirs is the burden 
of propping up the arithmetic and balancing 
the btmks of the NEP. Theirs is the lot to 
face increased state oppression to quell any 
opposition to the government policies. 

People have resisted this process of 
marginalisation. They have resisted in the 
only spontaneous way known to them - by 
voting out the NEP in the recent state 
assembly elections. So much so that the 
prime minister had to admit that NEP is 


generally perceived as pro-rich, and had to 
exhort his party colleagues to ‘educate the 
poor that the government policies have 
actually benefited them’! But then what 
have the people gained? A Janata Dal 
government in Karnataka or a Telegu Desam 
government in Andhra Prade.sh or a BJP 
government in Gujarat - ail adhering to the 
same policies as the Congress pany. Even 
the West Bengal government, the last 
stronghold of the communist parties had had 
to toe the Congress line on economic 
development. 

A change in this dominant political 
ideology can only be brought about by the 
people through an organised, educated 
resistance. The initiative for this .should have 
come from existing organisations of the 
working people - the national trade union 
federations. However, these bodies have 
themselves been unable to take a strong, 
positive stand in this regard. Their responses 
have been confused. Faced with the dictates 
of the political parties to which they bear 
affiliation, and given their own long process 
of economism and depoliticisation, the trade 
unions have found themselves unable to 
articulate a clear, political stand against the 
anti-worker policies of the government. They 
have floundered along with occasional token 
strikes and dharnas, but have failed to 
mobilise the mass of working people and 
form a common front to resist the 
government. It is significmit in this context 
that two of the large trade union federations, 
the AITUC and the INTUC have taken some 
initiative to delink themselves from their 
parent political organisations, and there have 
also bran some attempts at unification and 
greater co-operation between the AITIIC 
and CITU. However, to date all these attempts 
remain a part of the confused response of 
the trade union organisations to the NEP. 
It is against these circumstances that the 
formation of a new trade union federation, 
the National Centre for Labour (NCL), as 
a representative body of organisations 
working in the unorganised sector of labour 
should be viewed. 

the formation of NCL has not been a 
sudden spontaneous coming together of 
organisations to face acrisis. On the contrary, 
it has been the result of a carefully thought 
out process, which has gone on tor over four 
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years and involved a number of meetings ' 
and discu.ssion$. It has been a response to 
the felt needs of various organisations 
working in conditions of bitter struggle for 
over a decade with various diverse groups 
of workers, to form a common federation 
with a minimum common set of demands, 
and to promote greater solidarity in their 
struggles. It has tried to address itself to the 
various problemsof non-permanent workers, 
and of organisations working with them, it 
has also been, Tinally, a response to the 
current changed political and economic 
situation in the country, and to the rapid 
process of marginalisation faced by these 
sections of workers. NCL now includes 
unions representing as diverse group of 
workers such as forest workers in UP, 
agricultural workers in Andhra Pradesh, 
construction workers in Tamil Nadu. 
Karnataka and Kerala, fish workers in all the 
coastal states, self-employed women workers 
from Gujarat. UP and MP, anganwadi 
workers in Maharashtra and many others. 
These unions together represent nearly 6 
lakh workers from all over the country. It 
is a truly diverse and representative body of 
different unorgani.scd sectors of labour in 
this country. It speaks for the efforts put in 
by the representatives of thedifferent unions 
that they were able to formulate a clear-cut 
constitution for NCL, accommodating the 
di verse needs of the workers in these sectors. 
The culmination of this process of planning 
and discussions was the Founding 
Convention of NCL held on May 28 and 29, 
1995 at Bangalore. 

The two-day founding convention of NCL 
commenced with an inaugural session held 
at the Town Hall at Bangalore. The session 
was attended by the delegates of the various 
constituent unions to NCL. The inaugural 
address was given by the veteran labour 
le^er.ElaBhatofSEWA, who also unfurled 
the flag of NCL. This flag with green, blue 
and yellow bands adjacent to a broad band 
of red. symboli.ses the unity of agricultural 
and forest workers (green), fishworkers, 
women, dalits and minority groups (blue) 
and construction workers (yellow) with all 
the toiling masses of the country and the 
world (red). It symbolises the hope that such 
a principled unity of different sections of the 
most oppressed and marginalised workers 
will be able to wrest the initiative from the 
present political establishment, and to force 
arethinkingon the development imperatives 
of the country. It symbolises the essence of 
the political process that NCL hopes to 
catalyse. 

It was gratifying that the inaugural session 
was also addressed by the state president of 
AITUC. and fraternal greeting to NCL on 
its formation were received from the state 
unit of HMKP. At this juncture all working 
class organisations need to strive for greater 
and principled issue-based unity, and this is 
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precisely what NCL hopes to achieve in all 
its dealings with other trade unions. 

The inaugural sessiun was lollowed by the 
working sessions of the delegates. At the 
first session the constitution of NCL was 
readout, discussed and unanimously adopted 
The resolutions to be adopted were proposed 
by the various constituent unions and 
discu.s.scd betore finalisation. The major 
resolution included: (i) The demand to 
recognise the absence ol a permanent and 
.stable employer-employee relationship fur 
most workers in the unorganised sector, and 
hence for the government lo step in and act 
as a guarantee of the rights ol these workers, 
and to form tripartite boards to regulate 
conditions of employment in these sectors; 
(ii) The demand for solidarity and support 
lo the ongoing struggles of the workers in 
the unorganised sectors and marginalised 
sections of society; and in particular to the 
struggle of construction workers for a 
comprehensive legislation lo protect rights, 
the struggle ot. Ilshworkers for control over 
their environment and source of livelihood; 
and the fight ot the self-employed women 
lor the adoption of an ILO convention on 
their rights; (in) The demand lor a minimum 
national wage across all sections of workers, 
and minimum benefits of health insurance, 
gratuity and PF. maternity benefits, etc. 
for all workers to ensure a dignified 
existence: (ivt The demand for control over 
the environment and resources of .sectors 
like fishworkcrs. toresi workers and 
ugncultural workers, who are taced with 
the threat ol encroachment from big busi¬ 
ness and alienation trom their source of 
livelihood. 

The last working session was to elect the 
office bearers to the executive committee 
and the committee of secretaries of NCL. 
It would he appropriate to highlight here 
some of the significant aspects of the election 
process as specified in the constitution ot 
NCL: (a) Since nearly half the workers in 
the unorganised sector arc women, the 
constitution specifics representation ot 
women in all decision-making bodies of 
NCL in proportion to their membership 
strength; (b) The committee of secretaries, 
the apex decision-making body, shall 
function as a non-hicrarchical committee, 
with no general s«:retary or president to 
head the body; (c) While following the 
principle of proptinional representation to 
all decision-making bodies, it shall beensured 
that sections of workers who are under¬ 
represented in NCL shall also be ensured a 
voice through co-t^peralion of representatives 
from these sections to the various decision- 
making bodies: and (d) The constitution 
grants the right to each member organisation 
to recall any of their delegates from positions 
of office in NCL. 

Accordingly. 40 office bearers to the 
executive committee and nine secretaries 


were selected by the delegtaes. It is signi ficant 
that women had nearly 50 per cent 
representation in the executive committee, 
and four of the nine secretaries were women. 

On May 29. 1995 a massive tally of 
workers was organised by NCL at Cubban 
Park in Bangalore. Nearly 50,000 workers 
aticnded the rally. They were addressed by 
the trade union representatives of the 
constituent organisations. All had come at 
their own expenses, forgoing their wages 
for the day. They were not provided any 
incentive or free transport facilities to come 
to the rally. It was a turnout which even 
established poiiti' nl parties would have 
found difficult tomubilisewiththeirpolitical 
clout and monetary incentives. The workers 
came to express their solidarity with the 
decision lo form NCL lo represent their 
interests 

It is significant that the founding 
convention of NCL attracted wide publicity 
and media coverage. Most important English 
and vernacular dailies and magazines across 
the country carried wnic-ups on NCL The 
formation ol NCL has raised considerable 
expectation among different sections of the 
society, in particular among the working 
people. It IS up to NCL now to live up to 
these expectations. The organisation has 
already initiated different activities around 
the following pnority areas: (i) Building 
solidarity between different working class 
struggles in the country. This solidarity 
should transcend just token support, and 
should be ha.sed on a lull understanding of 
the issues involved in broader social, 
economic and political context. The process 
should lead to a shared ideological 
perspective among the members of NCL; 
(II) Research and documentation of the 
particular situation of work, livelihood and 
struggles of di ft erent sections of the worki ng 
class, with an aim towards education and 
inlormalion sharing. This .should also help 
in forming a shared ideological perspective, 
and (ill) Lobbying and interaction with other 
agencies, including the government and its 
regulatory and policy-making bodies, the 
international regulatory agencies, trade 
unions, media, etc. in order to push for 
acceptance of the common minimum 
demands of the workers and the justness of 
their struggles. 

Some of the actual activities initiated by 
the various constituent members of NCL in 
(his regard include: (a) In UP the union 
representing forest workers in theSaharanpur 
region is now attempting to make common 
cause and forge links with unemployed 
industrial workers in Kanpur and other 
important urban industrial centres: (b) SEW A 
has ticen at the forefront of the successful 
struggle to gel a proposal for an ILO 
convention of self-employed women to be 
adopted It had to carry its struggle in the 
face ol apathy, and even opposition from the 


Indian government which-abstained from 
voting on (his convention; (c) The National 
Fishworkers’ Forum (NFF) is intensifying 
its struggle for the rights of the fishermen 
for control over their livelihood, through a 
blockade of the harbours in different parts 
of the coast during November. This shall be 
an occasion for NCL to organise massive 
protest rallies in solidarity. The federation 
is taking up this issue for education and 
publicity among its members: (d) The Tamil 
Nadu Construction Workers Union 
(TMKTS) while taking .steps to intensify its 
struggle for proper implementation for a 
tripartite board in Tamil Nadu, is also 
attempting to make this struggle an occasion 
tor wider solidarity with other sections of 
unorganised workers in the stale; and (e) 
NCL has initiated a comprehen*”-'* study 
into the minimum wages paid to workers in 
different sectors across the country. 

All these are small but significant strategic 
steps in forging a new type of workers' 
movement and working class consciousness. 
It IS fortuitous that the formation of NCL 
and its initial activities arc happening at a 
lime when the country is going through a 
period of political ferment, and is preparing 
itself for what must be a significant election 
in its history. It remains to be seen if the 
organisation will be successful in carrying 
on the momentum generated and fulfil 
the expectations raised by its formation. 
What cannot he questioned is the pressing 
need for such organisational activity to 
change the course ot political history of the 
country. 
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Cuba: The Renewal 

Frederic F Ciairmont 


While Cuba repudiates laisser-faire as the H-ay to national 
reconstruction, in what is now officially celebrated as 'the special 
period' there is a radical break from the inflexibility of an earlier 
brand of socialism by vastly extending the scope of the market that 
functions within the framework of a comprehensive national plan. And 
the sweeping internal changes which are transforming Cuba are taking 
place at a time when, US machinations notwithstanding, the country's 
long isolation is clearly coming to an end. 


FOR those peddlers ot salvation who 
tirelessly preach the gospel of laisser-faire 
as the Grand Panacea for humanity's ills, the 
cataclysmic repercussions of the IMF/WB 
policies of structural adjustments in the 
third world arc an apocalyptic reminder of 
the workings of Big Capital. As in China, 
and all of the Asian Tigers. Cuba repudiates 
laisser-faire as a pointer to national 
reconstruction. In what is now olTicially 
celebrated as ‘the special period', the new 
directions radically break from the inllexi- 
bility of an earlier brand of socialism by 
vastly extending the scope of the market that 
functions within the framework of a 
comprehensive national plan. 

Of one thing we can be sure; there are no 
ritualistic incantations that can be invoked 
by Cuba's decision-makers to cover up 
blatant managerial incompetence and 
woefully inadequate financial controls. In 
this respect alone, the rupture with the Soviet 
model was a benediction. One Cuban social 
worker, an atheist, called it a source of 
redemption, the need, for national renewal. 
All the cobwebs have not been swept but 
the renewal is tangible. This implies junking 
of all dogmas and a no-holes-barred critique 
of all institutions and invididuals. 

In general, one does not find a sense of 
resignation and despair in Cuba. It could 
well be as a Swedish diplomat puts it that 
peihaps in no other country in the world are 
issues of development and their rever¬ 
berations debated on such a scale with such 
fervour. This was not always so. Given the 
gravity of the crisis die solutions mandatory 
to pull the nation out of its morass wilt 
therefore have to be found, within Cuba. In 
short, the model for sustained dynamism 
must be of Cuban provenance; a fact and 
a challenge that the Cuban leadership and 
the people themselves have come to 
understand. 

CvixtcAL Debacle 

Pood, fuel and consumer goods .shortages 
of every sort, transport bottlenecks, power 
blackouts, devalued real wages and 
deteriorated housing and public services are 


some of the major afflictions battering the 
naiion'seconomy.TheGDPtabIc. inconstant 
1981 prices, indicates the depth of the 
calamity that befell the nation since the 
crucial year; 1989, one of the most pivotal 
turning points in Cuba's grim 20th century 
history. GDP collapsed by more than 34 per 
cent in that interval, exacerbated by an 
implacable embargo. There are few coun¬ 
tries in this century's history that have taken 
such a beating - considerably greater than 
the amplitude in the US Great Depression. 
1929-32. 


Table; Gross !)■ A'm Proouct* 
(IVgv l‘»'i4) 



Billions 

of 

Pesos 

Index 

Per Cent 
Change on 
Year Earlier 

1989 

196 

1000 

+ 0.7 

1991) 

19.0 

97 0 

- 29 

1991 

17.0 

86 7 

•-I07 

1992 

ISO 

76.5 

-11.6 

I99.t 

12.8 

65 3 

-14.9 

1994 

12.9 

65 8 

+ 0.7 


* Inconstant 1981 prices. 

Source: National Statistics Office 


it is an indicator not only of precipitous 
descent, but also pinpoints that the battle for 
recovery, now boldly and imaginatively 
under way. will be hard and protracted. 
There are no illusions among most 
technocrats within the finance and planning 
ministries and among the Spanish and 
Canadian entrepreneurs, with whom I spoke. 
Without recourse to facile rhetoric', president 
Castro elucidated the magnitude of the 
traumatisms engendered by these misfortunes 
and the challenges they pose. 

Our main objective is to preserve the 
revolution and the achievements of socialism. 
We have not renounced socialism as our 
common objective. Now we are introducing 
reforms to develop the country during the 
‘special period' because the socialist camp 
has disappeared. We have lost more than 70 
per cent of our imports. We were left without 
credits, without capital. wMout technology 
and without markets. 


No other country in the world would have 
been able to endure what we have endured. 
No other socialist country has been able to 
endure the collapse of the socialist camp or 
the loss of ns imports in the midst of a 
blockade No other country would have been 
able 10 endure such a situation without a 
system similar to ours because it would not 
have been able to guarantee an equitable 
distnhutum of resources (italics mine).' 
Due to the immensity of the job of social 
restructuring and the ineluctable polarisation 
that has sprouted, it of course remains to be 
seen if this ‘equitable distribution of 
resources' will continue to prevail. Certainly, 
neither China nor Vietnam offer sanguine 
precedents. 

MtDiATic Determinism 

The nation's distress, of which the mass 
extxius of the balseros (rafters) in July/ 
August 1994 was proof sufficient, father^ 
a wave of prognostications on Cuba's coming 
collapse. Prediciably, The New York Times 
and The Washington Post, are in the 
va<iguard. "Senor Ca.stro is doomed and 
everybody knows it", moans Flora Lewis. 
"The real issue is how he will fall and what 
happens thenSimilarly. James Hoagland 
contends that Cuba is not simply another 
version of a Latin American dictatorship, 
“but a rotten little regime stranded by the 
Soviet collapse; one which lives on borrowed 
time".' 

This has been the standard stuff of the 
world corporate media for over three 
decades; a genre of journalism engineered 
to the specifications of US geo-.strategic 
objectives. How can US apparatchiks and 
their media sidekicks have the temerity to 
prattle on about introducing 'democracy' 
toCuba in view of the mounting inequalities 
between social classes in the US economy? 
A top executive boss now makes 1 SO times 
more than a workcr'.s average .salary, up 
from 35 limes in 1974. Further, how can 
a fetid US social order be held up as a 
paragon of dembcratic virtue in Cuba or 
anywhere else? 

■These two ideologically-loaded pro¬ 
clamations and similar thematic variations, 
set the parameters of a false dcbate.lt seems 
rather incongruous to castigate Cuba as 
‘living on borrowed time' coming from a 
journalist whose nation's wobbly economy 
has lived parasiiically for decades on the 
world's savings, bedeviled by an unstable 
national currency, burned in deficits and 
indebted up to us cars with no possibility 
whatsoever of repayment to us creditors; 
blighted by a depraved money-driven 
communications media gone berserk by wave 
after wave of unending corporate 
aggrandisement. 

The misperceptions of The New York Tunes 
and The Washington Post arc understandable 
as propaganda, but they are important as a 
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"9 



ZJ do not want my 
house to be walled on all 
sides and my windows 
to be stuffed. 9 want the 
cultures of all the lands 
to be blown about my 
house as freely as 
possible. But 9 refuse to 
be blown off my feet by 
any of them." 

-Mahatma Gandhi 


IZGth Birth Annlveisaiy of Mahatma Gandhi 

October 2, 1995 
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mirror to the futureiess cliche-ridden 
platitudes that the US hegemonic caste has 
cherished for over three decades. What these 
determinists are shovelling into the minds 
of their readers is not that the regime is 
heading for the rocks, but rather that 
interventionism should be cranked up to 
hasten its end. 

Collapse will lead presumably to their 
nostrum of ‘democracy’, determitwd by the 
criteria of corporate capital, and their political 
and media handlers. In Cuba, and elsewhere, 
US stratagems have never been geared to 
advance ‘democracy’, or even to combat 
‘communism’. but spring from the insatiable 
appetite to promote, maintain and augment 
the power of US capitalists. This has 
invariably masked itself under the 
euphemismsof national security and national 
interests. 

What is demanded is not Fidel Castro's 
exit and the Pharisaical inauguration of 
‘human rights’ but the demolition of the 
Cuban revolution and its quest for national 
identity, a yearning inseparable from the 
revolutionary upheavals leading up to 19SS. 
“What happened in East Germany", extols 
a Miami emigre, “is the blueprint for Cuba 
tomorrow”. This crass morsel of imbecility 
is self-hypnosis on a grand scale. The 
bounteously funded Cuban American 
National Foundation and its aging 
leadership, as any perfunctory dialogue 
with its devotees discloses, has lost touch 
with the sweeping currents within Cuba; 
and hence its credibility within the island 
IS marginal, and grows more so with each 
receding generation. 

Demotracy for Whom? 

How can the US oligarchy contend to be 
a leading light of 'democracy’ when the 
alpha and omega of its entire social. political 
and economic co-ordinates are drenched in 
the inexhaustible sewers of Big Money and 
unbounded skullduggery? Republicans and 
Democrats are in clTect a single class parly 
notwithstanding their savage recriminations 
and shadow boxing. They represent a 
totalitarian political muscle designed to 
buttress the power, profits and prestige of 
its mega capitalists. Like peas in a pod 
capital and its political companions arc 
inextricably interrelated. 

Where has the unchallenged US hegemonic 
caste, in its more than I SO years of belligerent 
intrusions into Latin America, supported 
democracy’? Mexico? Cuba? Chile? 
Nicaragua?Haiti?Brazil?Grenada?Panama? 
What’s the point in continuing this painful 
mumcraiion? The criminal histoncal record 
speaks for itself. Annihilation of tens of 
thousands of innocent victims by US state 
terrorism in Latin America alone is one that 
rivals the SS performance. On that score the 
SS at least were honourable: they abhorred 
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democracy. In contrast, however, to SS 
extetminism of the lesser breeds, US political 
exterminism is galvanised in the name of 
‘democracy’. 

In Guatemala alone more than 1,00,000 
persons were massacre^ over the last 34 
years—for reasons stemming directly and 
indirectly from US interventionism in 19S4 
and after. ‘Democracy’, ‘human rights’ 
and now recourse to the tri vialiscd platitude 
of the ‘international community’ arc the 
ideal smoke screens behind which capital 
moves and functions. But smoke screens 
do not alter the fundamentals of its rapacity 

Confronting the Crisis 

Nothing more poignantly highlights 
Cuba’s present distress than the anguished 
testimony of an elderly Scottish 
schoolmaster; 

No one ha.s to tell me what the achievements 
and negations of the Cuban revolution are. 
I have studied them since its birth. I taught 
for three years in Batista’s Cuba. I applaud 
the creation of an equitable social order; I 
applaud the end of racial injustice: I applaud 
the health and eduational systems that are 
by far the best in the Americas: the cleanliness 
of its cities: the absence of drugs and 
organised crime: and above all full 
employment event at appallingly low wages. 
Certainly 1 could continue but what saddens 
me now, like millions of others, no doubt, 
is the scarcity of basic staples, the decrepitude 
of many of its splendid buildings, the black 
markets and of course the rise of prostitution 
and other reprehensible activities. 

Cuba is not merely a third world socialist 
economy but largely a monocultural 
plantation economy. “Cuba is sugar and 
sugar is Cuba" declared Jose Marti. Since 
the XVIth century, sugar has remained the 
bigger export earner, accounting for 90 per 
cent of total exports, as well as its Achilles 
heel. The 1994-9S sugar harvest at 3.3m tons 
is the lowest in 30 years. Three successive 
miserable sugar harvests have cost Cuba 
well over one billion dollars in lost revenues 
- in spite of the compensation of higher 
world prices. 

These shortfalls are imputable to the critical 
shortages of fuel, fertilisers, pesticides and 
spare parts. But above all they stem from 
the dearth of financial credits, now 
forthcoming from Anglo-Duich banks. 
Whether these infu.sions wedded to other 
more sophisticated marketing, stimulative 
and institutional packages will reverse 
declining production remains to be seen. 
There are grounds for optimism.. Sugar is 
of strategic importance for the payment of 
imports; its performance also impacts on 
other farm export sectors, i e, rum and 
molasses. 

What the US agro-industrial TNCs demand 
is privatisation of the entire farm sector. 
Politically, this is inconceivable in Cuba, at 
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any rale for the moment. In terms of the 
economies of scale, breakup of the socialised 
units would be disastrous. What is required 
is an overhaul of the management and 
marketing practices of several, but by nu 
means all. of these large farms. Cuba is not 
laced with any demographic pressure on its 
land resources. Rather a trait of Cuban 
agriculture is the underutilisation of its farm 
resources and inadequate marketing 
infrastructure. 

The new direction pursued comprises joint 
ventures (i e, Unilever), marketing 
decentralisation and bonuses linked to higher 
productivity. Steps taken to rationalise the 
sugar sector are inseparable from other 
measures designed to uplift the economy. 
“What strikes me when I read certain 
supeificial reports on Cuba", commeifts a 
member of the Sugar Commission, “is the 
belief that we are twiddling our thumbs. The 
truth is that we have been reshaping every 
facet of Cuba’s farm economy at a break¬ 
neck tempo”. An excessive degree of 
prudence is one of the hallmarks of Cuban 
decision-making and continues to be. Such 
prudence is by no means incompatible with 
the alacrity of decision-making as Unilever 
consultants have discovered. And the sugar 
sector is not an exception. 

One of the salient innovations of ‘the 
special period' has been the deployment 
of the revolutionary armed forces (RAF) 
to boost farm output. 1'his deployment of 
military power numbering 1,85,000 now 
produces about a third of the island’s food 
supply. This mass drive has gone hand in 
hand with the setting up of ‘farmers’ 
markets', legalised on October I, 1994. 
Since then their numbers (July 1993) 
increased to 250 and are expected to swell 
to 7-8 thousand by end 1997. Free market 
retailing has now become widespread as 
one perceives in all major cities and larger 
villages. They have contributed to the 
improvement in Cuba's food supplies. 
Further rationalisation and consolidation 
of the wholesale and retail network is 
mandatory. In this sense the ‘farmers 
markets’ are a stop-gap measure. 

Tourism: The Sraioas 

Tourism is the First sector to have been 
extensively opened up to foreign direct 
investment. Spain and Mexico are the 
spearheads, with the Spanish group Sol 
Melia carving out a dominant niche in 
hotel construction. Growth has been 
phenomenal in' the last two years. If it 
cont i nues its present trajectory tourism wi II 
overtake sugar as the leading sector, on the 
assumption of course that the latter 
continues to lag. 

Tourism’s earnings are expected to top 
S I bn in 1995; up from $ 850 m in 1994. 
Its importance is that it already generates 
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a considerable demand Tor domestically 
produced farm goods and services. It is 
here that one also secs the conspicuous 
presence of the RAF. It is engaged in every 
aspect of tourism. One of its better known 
enterprises being the huge tourist agency 
the Gaviota (the sea gull). The RAFs 
activities embrace every aspect of tourism, 
including luxury hotels, hunting reserves, 
marinas, spas, a large taxicab fleet and 
airplane flrghts. Its activity extends also to 
a chatn of department stores called the 
TRD Caribe {lifndas de recaudavion de 
divisas) in which transactions arc made 
in foreign currencies. 

Tourism is almost entirely dollar 
denominated certainly ihc base wage in the 
sector is paid in pesos but for many tourist 
employees the base wage is lavishly 
supplemented by lips in dollars, as yet 
uniaxcd This is a cause of friction as it 
demarcates the privileged service labour 
aristocracy f rom the peso-denominated wage 
sectors. It explains the sectoral exodus from 
the ranks of highly skilled professionals. 
Dollars for that cliiccan be used for purchases 
on Ihc tree (higher priced) markets as well 
as selected doll.ir stores To what extent 
undeclared earnings in thedollar-base service 
.sectors can be subject to fisc.il equity remains 
to be seen, although this and other tax 
adjustment correctives (including 
progressive income lax) are being holly 
debated nationwide. 

Prostitution, although not exclusively a 
byproduct ot tourism, is not a large scale 
marketing venture. The possibility of 
Havana returning to the bordellos de luxe 
of the pre-l9.5H era appears highly 
improbable because of the structure ot the 
Cuban economy and the prevailing residual 
Puritanism. 

FoRr iCiN Diarcr Invi,.stmi nt 

Foreign investment is pouring into Cuba 
There is little that the LIS blockade can do 
to stop It. The US blocked the World Bank, 
and the IMF from making loans thereby 
underlining the twins' subservience to the 
dictates of US policy. Tlie ministry of fin.incc 
gives an accumulated total ol $2.1 bn tor 
FDI. but It is unclear whether these are funds 
actually disbursed rather than simply 
conimitied. However, as in Vietnam and 
China, these numbers tell us very tittle about 
investment flows since they arc officially 
recorded data. 

There is rcassm to believe that sizeable 
sums How into Cuba that bypass the scrutiny 
of the US. Cuba has come increasingly to 
be regarded as a ‘sate haven' by many 
Latin American and other investors. It is 
no paradox that the nation is visualised by 
some as a kind of Singapore which oilers 
stable returns in a stable political milicau. 
Cuba has all the preconditions for attracting 


foreign investors; an educated and 
disciplined labour force, political stability, 
a stable currency already freely convertible 
in that the dollar is legal tender; investment 
laws that are rigorous but permit the foreign 
investor to repatriate his profits. 

In less than a decade Cuba can be expected 
to pull in about $ 30 billion in FDI. Judged 
by current trends a sizeable segment of these 
inflows will emanate from Asia. Such high 
FDI levels can be anticipated to be 
supplemented by a GDP savings rate, of 


about 25 per cent, or about the same ordei 
as that of 'the Tigers’ today. 

Business Realignment 

A Canadian oilman puts ii this way; “The 
US is losing out in every way. In the oil 
business Cuba is on the threshold of majoi 
breakthroughs. The geological finds are 
beyond dispute, in about three years at the 
most the country will not only become self- 
sufficient - its well on the way now — bui 


The Institute of Development Studies, Jaipur is proposing 
to recruit two faculty at the Associate Fellow (University 
Lecturer) level. Both these positions are initially for 
three years but are likely to continue. One of the faculty 
will be associated with the Women’s Studies Group and 
the Education Group of the institute. The person 
concerned should have preferably a Ph.D. Degree In 
Social Sciences, Humanities or Physical Science or 
published work of repute. Academic qualifications may 
be relaxed in case of persons having relevant field level 
experience in Women’s Studies and or Education. The 
second faculty will be associated with the NGO Centre 
of the Institute. Apart from high academic qualifications 
the candidate should have practical experience of 
working with the NGOs and organizing development 
programmes in an independent capacity. Both these 
positions require extensive travelling and stay in villages. 
The applications with full personal details, academic 
qualifications, publications and work experience, 
together with the names of three referees should be 
sent to; 

Director, 

Institute of Development Studies, 

8-B, Jhalana Institutional Area, 

Jaipur 302 004 (India) 

. within 15 days of the publication of this notice. 
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trill also become a major exporter. A 
udgmcnl shared hy certain geologists in the 
JS Bureau of Mines. The petroleum and 
leirochemical industries provide the base 
or further large-scale industrial expansion, 
trith the potential for eclipsing both tourism 
jid sugar as national income earners. 

In bio-technology, Cuba is a major player 
sCiba-Geigy attests, an industry reinforced 
ly joint ventures with British, Asian and 
^atin American firms. A positive factor 
nhancing Cuba's attraction to PDI is that 
ts labour costs rank among the world's 
owest at current dollar/peso conversion 
ates. Cuban industrial labour costs are 
ower than Mexico's. Given the pace of 
Chinese inflation, Cuban wages are lower 
han those in China's coastal cities. Hence 
he competitiveness of its industrial exports. 

The emergent ‘special period' model is 
lo carbon copy of Vietnam’s ‘Doi Moi’ 
nd China's ‘socalist market economy', 
'crtainly there are points of convergence 
>ut the Cuban model has its own 
listinciness. Cuba is interventionist with 
lublic sector planning playing a guiding 
ole. Mahatir and Castro are on the same 
iiave length Colonisation of theex-DDR. 
s a Cuban central banker puts it. was 
chievabic because of political 
olonisation. In this perspective, the cast 
European expenence has been sedulously 
tudied. .ind has hud a cathartic impact on 
he Iraming ot economic policy. Executed 
riihin rigorous political co-ordinates. 

When references was made to the 
mplications of the global reach of the 
rorld's 2(KI mega TNCs ihe Ohhan 
Echnocrats with whom I spoke were 
stonished. Distressingly this is due to the 
act that the TNCs base never been the 
bjcct of far-reaching, systematic research, 
a compensation, however, Cubans have 
.mg mcmprics. The lapacity of the llnited 
'run Coniyiany in Cuba in particular, and 
iat of US capital in Latin America in 
cneral. have not been forgotten. Facing 
p to the systematic penetration of 
'orporatc Capital is a policy issue, based 
n knowledge, that cun no longer be ignored 
r covered up by boastful rhetoric on the 
vcriasting glories of siKiulism 

Nestle’s gobbling up ot more than four- 
ifths of Thailand’s instant coltce market is 
uggcstive of the forces against which Cuba 
• pitted stemming from its new orientation. 

is not simply Nesilc's monopolistic 
larkct share that is alarming, but that it 
as ignored Thailand's anti-inflation 
larketing guidelines by jacking up prices 
idiscnminately. How docs Cuba intend to 
ountcract such practices'.’ 

End of Isolation . 

The sweeping changes transforming 
-uba are transpiring at a moment that 


witnesses the end ot us long t.solalinn. 
Indubitably its clearest manife.station is the 
vote on the embargo in the UN General 
Assembly. Two countries alone opposed 
it' the U.SA and Israel. Which does not 
prevent Israeli capitalists from investing in 
the agro-industrial complex. As Cesai 
Gaviria Tnjjillo. .secretary general of the 
Organisation of American States (OAS), 
puts It: 'The debate on the present and 
future of Cuba has been monopolised by 
the most extreme po.silions”. 

Opposition to Ihe obtuse US position is 
growing not because of any passion tlir 
Cuba and the charms of Fidel Castro hut 
becau.se the US embargo is an impediment 
to those who want to make money. Only 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic. 
Guatemala and Honduras do not have 
diplomatic tics A conjuncture that will 
.soon be altered with the exception of that 
hardened U.S satellite; the Dominican 
republic. ^ 

Cuba is a tully Hedged member of the 
Association of Caribbean States, aimed ai 
creating the world’s fourth largest trading 
bloc si'ith a markci ot 204m people, and 
an annual trade volume ot $ IK8 bn. Once 
a servile enthusiast oj the US trade embargo. 
Latin America is now developing full 
diplomatic and economic relations. 
Mexico IS Cuba’s largest foreign investor. 
Latin America supplies over half of its 
imports. 

Accused of not showing deference to the 
masters of Capitol Hill Ihe Canadian 
government has struck back against the 
Helms/Burton legislation that would lighten 
even furthcrexisting sanctions. “Weeannot 
accept that our Canadian firms, who arc 
legitimately doing business in other 
countries be restricted hy foreign 
legislations", said Andre Quellet, Canada's 
f oreign minister. These unilateral measures, 
he went on. will he strenuously opposed 
by Canada as they violate the charter of 
ihcOAS as well as the principles of NAFTA 
and the World Trade Organisation.'' 

No less importam than these spirited 
rebellions arc the stirrings within Ihe ranks 
ol some of the biggest US financial and 
industrial transnationals. Li.sten to the 
voice of Dwayne Andreas, chairman of 
Archer Daniels Midland. Ihe big grain 
conglomerate. "Our embargo has been a 
total lailure lor over .10 years. We ought 
to have .ill the Americans in Cuba doing 
all the business ihcy can. It's time for a 
change." he said in a June interview with 
CNN. 

This IS the voice of naked self-interest 
that always propels Capital. Cuba's markets 
arc being grabl;)cd by others. This is the 
heart of the contradiction between important 
segments ol US Rig Capital and the still 
massively bankrolled anti-Cuban lobby on 
Capitol Hill. A Mexican entrepreneur puts 


It pithily. "I don’t want the Americans in 
Cuba. If they come here, as I suppose they 
inevitably will, they will have too big a 
leverage on Cuba's fragile economy. To 
be honest with you. I don’t want their 
competition and noliody else docs." 

Thh Feiu -Good FAcroR 

What imparts a new sense of hope is the 
reversal of fortunes 1994 marked a modest 
turning point with aO.7 per cent GDP growth 
rate: in the first half of I99S it rose to 2 per 
cent. I'here are enoi mous difficulties ahead, 
not least the penury of indigenous financial 
expertise and the woeful inadequacy of 
financial accounting procedures and controls. 
No doubt that too will change Cubans arc 
fa.st learners and the imperatives of survival 
have always liccn a ruthless teacher. 

The grand question still remains: to what 
extent will the US political caste modify its 
relations with the island'.’ A modus vivendi 
appears highly improbable primarily because 
the tenuous historical connections between 
Cubanndthc US throughout the 19thcentury 
and after have always been a relationship 
between the predator and his prey. Cuba’s 
present leadership nourish no illusions of 
US objectives; unconditional capitulation 
and the integral dismantling of Cuba's 
political infrastructure and a return to the 
status quo ante with u tew phoney electoral 
frills as public relations gimmicks. 
Impoverished Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic provide the US caste oliganrhy, it 
believes, with a blueprint of Cuba's future. 

A powerful nationalist current in Cuba is 
convinced that the US political machine 
docs not want an economically strong and 
viable econon^evetf if a great deal of that 
strength emanates from a rapidly burgeoning 
capitalist sector. The identical sentiment is 
omnipresent in China. In the perceptions of 
this ptrwcrlul Cuban nationalist current what 
the US wants is to destabilise the nation 
whatcvcrthcconsequcnccs.ThiseMr</‘esprir 
is perhaps best summansed in the severe 
judgment of foreign minister Roberto 
Robania. 

Let us not be fooled All of the measures 
about which there is so much speculation 
are also instruments for the submission of 
our country. They are not debating whether 
or not to cut off our heads, but how they 
will do it; knife or razor'' 

Notes 

1 Tune. February 20. I99.S 

2 The Sen York Timet. .September 2. 1994 
The Winhiiiftlon Fotl. August 25. 1994 

4 Sec ihc onportani enquiry of Larry Rohier. 
‘A Country Where No One Is Safe’. The 
Guardian. August 26. 1995 

5 Washiagiim Post Service. April .1. 1995. 

6 An Interview in Grannui, Quoted in The 
New York Tinies .Service, August 8. 19951 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I warmly welcome you to the Fortieth Annual General Meeting of your Bank in this 
historic city of Madras. 


INDIAN ECONOMY 

The process of economic recovery was bolstered with the GDP growth rate 
accelerating to 5.3% in 1994-95 from 4.3% in each of the preceding two years. 
This proces.s wa.s led by the industrial sector with a reassuring growth of over 8% 
and an estimated 4% rise in agricultural output. 


WORKING RESULTS 1994-95 

The year timlcr review was the first full working year after your Bank went public in 
December 1991 and I very much hope that you will recognise its excellent perfor¬ 
mance reflected in 160% growth in net profit from Rs. 275 crorcs in 1993-94 to 
Rs. 715.5 crores in 1994-95. Earning per .share has gone up from Rs. 12.2 (on 
weighted average equity) in 1993-94 to Rs. 15.08 in 1994-95 on a share of Rs. 10. 
Capital adequacy maintained, as at 31st March 1995, was 12.77%. Your Bank was 
.ihle to achieve such handsome results by pursuing a flexible and dynamic business strat¬ 
egy aimed at increasing non-interest income, improving asset quality, reducing resource 
cost, optimising funds management, and controlling operating expenses. 


INTERNATIONAL QUALITY RECOGNITION 

Shareholders will be pleased to know that your Bank has again been selected this 
year as the best Bank in India for the second year running by Euromoney, the 
well-known international financial magazine. Funher, your Bank has just been 
named as one of the “Best Managed Companies” in India, by a worldwide poll of 
institutional investors arranged by Asiamoney, also a well-reputed international 
financial journal. Such recognition reflects not only the improving quality of your 
Bank’s operations but also the growing overseas inierest in the Bank. 


DIVIDEND 

In view of the excellent working results for the year, your Board decided that the 
rate of dividend for the year 1994-95 be raised to 35%, up from 30% declared for 
1993-94. 


BANKING SCENARIO 

The beneficial effect of the banking sector reforms became visible fixmi 1994-95 in 
the ftirm of miprovetl working results of banks. Under the new economic policy there 
has been continuing deregulation and liberalisation of the banking system and the finan¬ 
cial sector during the year, making the business environment more challenging. For 
banks m India including ytiur Bank, therefore, the need to improve efficiency and com¬ 
petitiveness is steadily increasing, and 1 want to assure you that your Management is 
fiilly alive to this need. • 

In recent months, there has been sortie sign of inadequacy of loanable funds at the 
disposal of banks in India. Nevertheless, the hanking system responded vigorously to 
the demand of the commercial sector. The demand for credit has continued to grow 


strongiy because of the sustained ( 
as ongoing new investments. Desy 
to meet the requirements of its farm 
and hopes to be able to do .so on an t 


EXP< 

Consistent with the growing tre 
banks has also been increasing. In th 
on 31st March 1995 accounted for 
Bank’s mandatory requirement of 10 
excess of 14%. 

If our exjwrts are to be competitii 
can to reduce this interest cost borne 
ed to provide export credit at lower i 
tion is to move gradually towards 
from achieving appropriate macro-eo 
lowering of overall intere.st rate strut 
this, such as developing new financial 
for various financial instruments. 


PRIORITY S 

Your Bank’s share of advances to 
credit, a.s on 31st March 1995 was 3< 
benchmark of 40% that needs to be : 
ing lending to the prioi ity sector inert 
but our performance was still below t 
of the total bank credit during the pt 
case I believe, for the authorities to e 
growth of priority sector advances ' 
credit is operationally realistic. As cr 
short periiKi of time and by high voli 
1994-95 - it becomes very difficult to 
sion of lending to the priority secto 
absorbs credit in relatively small indi 
rowing units. There is thus a need to 
performance of banks in lending to rf 


ORGANISATIOP 

I mentioned in my address to yo 
study of organisational change requi 
assisted by an internationally reputed 
able to report that the study was con 
several organisational changes have b 
We have moved towards a relativel 
distinct business groups for bei^ 
Heads with clear profit responsibiU 
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grAin industrial output and exports, as well 
pii&ure on resources, your Bank has been able 
linHufacturing and ex|x>rting customers fully 
onA basis. 


Oi 


CREDIT 


enJerports, the volume of export credit from 
^ng system as a whole, credit to exporters as 
of the net bank credit as against Reserve 
)%|thc case of your Bank, the figure was in 

itemational markets, we need to do what wc 
inters, Commercial banks cannot be expect- 
th immercial rates of interest. The real solu- 
s I ler overall interest rate structure. Apart 
;u c balance, which is a necessary condition for 
cn here are also other tasks to be achieved for 
il p m and creating efficient secondary markets 


SWOR ADVANCES 

tMority sector, as a proportion of its net hank 
I6.»hich fell marginally short of the stipulated 
td. During the year, your Bank’s outstand- 
realiy a sizeable amount of over Rs. 1,400 crores 
th^hinark maiidy because of the sharp growth 
muary to March 1995. However, there is a 
whether the present system of linking the 
c contemporaneous growth of total bank 
other sectors often expands lapidly over a 
luifr was actually the case in the latter part of 
tsuch expansion with corresponding expan¬ 
same time-frame as this sector typically 
div® doses spread over a large number of bor- 
h an alternative benchmark to measure the 
ity sector. 

IRESTRUCTURING 

■year that we were engaged in an in-depth 
p and that in this process we were being 
lenient consultancy firm. I am happy to be 
Muring the year, and resulting therefrom, 
pght about at the Bank's Central Office, 
ational sdructure; have identified 
ed as discrete businesses by Group 
1 created new staff positions such as those 


of Chief Credit Officer, C’hicf Financial Officer and (^irporate Development Officer; 
and have revamped key management processes in areas of credit, financial management, 
asset/liability management and human resource management. New empowered internal 
forums such as Credit Policy & Procedures Committee, (Central Office Credit 
Committee, A-vset-Liability Committee, etc., arc now in place and have started func¬ 
tioning. Wc have set up a separate Corporate Accounts Group to handle accounts 
of key corporate customers requiring multidimensional iiudlities, a Leasing 
Division and Project Finance Division • all reporting directly to the Central 
Office. We are now focussing on the oi^nisational changes in Circles. We have 
developed a design model for Circles on the basis tf our study referred to above. This 
is now being tested in two of our Circles liefore being made ready for implementation 
throughout the Bank. A major task under the organisational change programme is to 
nurture the identity ami growth of the National Banking Group which will now ftjcus 
on the Bank’s business served by its vast branch network, particularly the middle mar¬ 
ket, the small scale sector, agriculture and development hanking. 

We strongly believe that the organisational changes that we have initiated would 
lead to a leaner and more agile organisation, significant delayering of management 
processes, speeding up of dedsion-making particularly in the credit area, and clearer 
fixus on identified business segments. All this should result in better value-added ser¬ 
vice to our customers and improved profits for your Bank. 

OUTLOOK FOR SBI 

In my address to shareholders last year, I had commented at fair length on the 
prospects ahead for State Bank of India. From the feedback we have been receiving 
from our customers and at various customer forums, there is certainly a need to 
improve the general quality of our services. All of us in the industry must now single- 
mindedly devote ourselves to improving our services to our customers and, in turn, add 
value to our shareholders. I must say that in your Bank there is today a wide recogni¬ 
tion about the need to provide satisfaction to customers and I think, at operating lev¬ 
els, our personnel have become more customer-friendly than before. 1 can say that at 
several locations I have personally received positive feedback from our customers about 
quality of our service and the friendliness of our operating staff. That this has been so 
in an increasingly competitive environment testifies to the dedication and motivation 
on the part of many of my colleagues serving, as they often do, at distant, difficult and 
far-flung locations and 1 do want to recognise their good work. At the same time, I can¬ 
not overlook the fact that we still receive a large number of complaints from our 
customers - not only of poor service but, unfortunately in several cases, of indifferent 
or unhelpful attitude and behaviour. I fully recognise the need for bringing about a 
quick change in this situation and I am certain that all colleagues in the Bank share this 
concern. Your Bank has major strengths - in balance sheet, in capital adequacy, m its 
unmatched resources, in its va,st branch network, in its superb human resources and in 
its well-honed skills in complex business such as corporate finance, international bank¬ 
ing, finance to small scale industries, etc. Its iveakness, if any, has been indifferent 
customer service at some branches. I am sure chat, once we are able fully to address this 
issue of customer-service in a decisive way, nothing pan hold back your Bank in its 
trajectory of growth. 







PERSPECTIVES 


Marginal Enyironments and the Poor 

Evidence from India 

TGKeiiey 
P Parthasarathy Rao 

Often conjectured, hut rarely suhstantiated, i.v the claim that rural 
poverty is more acute/severe in more marguml and less developed 
regions, i e, where average yields of crops are characteristically low 
due to poor rain fall or poor soil conditions. This note challenges this 
statement both for its precise meaning and the empirical evidence for it. 

THE debate over where scarce R and D would expect RP to be positively related to 

resources should be allocated - to the more TCA,, i c, the larger the cropped area, the 

poorly or better endowed regions of India greater the number of poor. The sign of 6, 

-isonencloudcdhylargelyunsubstantiated is our main interest, however. A positive 

views about where the bulk of the poor are sign would indicate that marginal 

located. Many maintain that a dispro- environments arc associated with greater 

portionatc number arc found in the more numbers offioor (numbers of poor increase 

marginal environments. Evidence pre.scnted with an increasing proportion ol marginal 

here suggests otherwise. land). A negative sign would indicate the 

According to I he 1990 World Pevelopment reverse: less numbers of poor in marginal 

Report (World Bank 19901 more than one environments. This is by no means counter¬ 
billion people in the developing world are intuitive; quite likely marginal lands are 

living In poverty. Of this about 420 million unahletosuppoiithesamenumbcrsoKpoor) 
poor arc in India alone.' KO per cent of which people, i e. have a lower carrying capacity, 

arc in mral areas. Often conjectured, but than the more favourable production areas, 
rarely substantiated, is the claim that rural Obviously much depends on how one 
poverty is more acute/scverc in more defines ‘marginal’ We have chosen to use 

marginal and less developed regions, i c. a crop output value as a measure of 'margi- 

wherc average yields ot crops are nalily'.ic. lower values correspond to more 

characteristically low due lo pour lainfall or marginal eiiviroiimcms For the crop output 

poorsoil conditions.'.Such statements rarely value we icly on a di.strici classification 


each district. Bhalla and Tyagi classified 
districts into six major groups: (I) districts 
whose avcragecrop value exceeds Rs 1.75(V 
ha. (2) districts who.se average crop value 
is between Rs 1.750-1.250/ha; (3) dstricts 
whose average crop value is between 
Rs 1,250-1.000/ha; (4) districts whose 
average crop value is between Rs 1,000-750/ 
ha; (5) districts whose average crop value 
is between Rs 750-500/ha; and (6) districts 
whose average crop value is below Rs 500/ha. 

Thus, by our definition, districts with low 
values of crop production - below some 
defined minimum level (we use both Rs 5(K) 
and Rs 750) could be classilicd as 
predominantly marginal environment 
districts. 

Notwithstanding this grouping of districts 
limitation, there is another more troublesome 
data availability problem. Rural poverty data 
for India at the district level is nut readily 
accessible (presently). State-level data, 
however. IS. These two data limitations force 
us lo specify a slightly ditferent model to 
lest our hypothc.scs. The torm of the model 
IS identical, except the unit of observation 
IS now states, not districts. To some 
(indeicrminate) extent this qualifies the 
results. More robust findings will have to 
await better data availability. 

The modified model is thus 
(I •) RP, = U„ + «, TCA + fl, %MCA + u, 
where, RP is the absolute number of rural 

I 

poor in the ith state (in millions). TCA, is 
the total cropped area for the ilh state 
(in 000 ha). MCA, is ihe share of the total 
cropped area in the ith state classified as 


go beyond lhai. In this note, we challenge 
that staiemcnt, both lor its precise meaning 
and ihe empirical evidence for it. Specifically, 
we test the hypotheses about relative and 
ab.solute incidence of poverty in the more 
marginal regions of India. We conclude that 
while Ihe relationship could be valid for the 
relative incidence of povcriy (higher 
proportion ol poor in marginal areas)-though 
data here tails to support this, it is not true 
with respect to absolute numbers of poor 
(less numbers ot pour in marginal areas). 
Needless to say. Ibis has important policy 
implications since research and development 
programmes often explicitly target these 
‘poorer’, marginal environments on equity 
grounds. 

We propose to test first the hypothesis 
about absolute numbers of poor using data 
for India. Ideally, dislnci level data would 
be used with the following model. 

(1) RP, = B„ ■)■ B, TCA, + fl, %MCA. 
where. RP, is the absolute nurnber of rural 
poor in the ilh disirici. TCA, is the total 
cropped area f6r the ith district, and MC 
is the share of the total cropped area in the 
ilh district classified as marginal (used as a 
proxy for an index of ‘marginality’). We 


index by Bhall.i and Tyagi <19X9). They marginal (i e, the total cropped area of the 
u.sed ascr.igc values ol production (gross distiicis falling below Rs 7S0/hadivided by 
returns m Rs/ha) tor 19 mapir crops tor the total cropped area in Ihe st.ite, i c, an 
districts III the 16 m.i)>ir producing states ol upnroxim.ilion). and u, is the random error 
India lor production years 19X1) to l9K.t. term(withihcusualassumptionsofnormality 
Rather than presenting spccilic values foi ol distribution and /cm mean). 

Tahii I; Staiiwisi Niainim or Ki km Fihih am> Mahi.i\.\l CKomii Ari-'a 


Slate 

Rural PiNii I9KI' 

Million Per (.'cm 

Marginal’ 
('nipped Area 
ilXXIha) 

Marginal 
Cropped Area 
(l4r Cent) 

Andhra Pradesh 

I4X 

14 

16.17 

12.2 

A.ssaiii 

9.2 

48 

0 

0 

Hihjr 

44.9 

70 

1110 

11.0 

Oujarjl 

HK 

.16 

1779 

17,1 

Haryana 

2S 

24 

0 

0 

Himachal Prade.sh 

0.9 

21 

0 

0 

Kamalaka 

ltd 

.19 

4974 

43.1 

Kerala 

10 1 

47 

0 

0 

Madhya Pradesh 

211 

.51 

16005 

70.7 

Maharashlta 

22 8 

51 

I6II4 

76.3 

Onssa 

16 0 

66 

426 

4.4 

Punph 

2.1 

IX 

0 

0 

Rajasthan 

11.9 

41 

110.19 

58.8 

Tamil Nadu 

19.0 

56 

0 

0 

Ullur Pradesh 

46 9 

49 

2141 

8.6 

West Bengal 

27.5 

65 

0 

0 


Simrrt I Poverty dau from Minhas el al (1991). 

2 Marginal cropped area data calculatud from Hholla and Tyagi (1989), by ailding the TCA 
from all distncis in each state with productivity levels less Ihon Rs 75(l/ha, for 19 majorcrops 
(1980-8.1). 
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Data for the 16 major states in India were 
assembled for this analysis. State-level data 
on the numbers of rural poor and population 
was obtained from Minhas et al (1991). 
They u.sed income data from the National 
Sample Survey (NSS) from 1983. which 
was adjusted for co.st of living differences 
between slates. The total number of niral poor 
for the 16 states under consideration in this 
analysis comes to 270 million (Table I). 
Total cropped area for the 16 states was 
collected from government of India, 1986. 

Absoliitc Niimblrs of P<k)r 

Since the definition of marginal 
environment is somewhat arbitrary we 
decided to lest our hypothesis about the 
incidence of poverty by varying the lower 
limit of crop output value which was used 
in defining a ‘marginal environment district'. 
Accordingly, three model runs were 
estimated. The lirst (Bsiimalion A) classified 
tho.se districts with productivity levels Ic.ss 
than Rs 500/ha as marginal environment 
di.stricts. A total of 21 di.stncts full in this 
category. Total cropped area in each of these 
districts was summed up for each state and 
expressed as per cent to the respective state 
total cropped area. This variable is called 
marginal crop|icd area (^I'MCA) expressed 
in percentage terms (Table I). The .second 
(Estimation B) classified as marginal 
environment districts those districts with 
productivity levels less than Rs 7S()/ha. A 
total of 89 distnets lull in this category. The 
third model (Estimation C) grouped all 
district', below Rs KHKl/ha as marginal 
environment districts, a total of 154 districts 
tall in this category. Results of the estimated 
equations arc shown in Table 2. 


For Estimation A. 9(KlCA is negatively 
and significantly related to rural poor, i e. 
as %MCA increases the number of rural 
poor declines. For every 1 per cent incrca.se 
in^MCA.thcnumbcrol rural poor declines 
by 3,8().(KX) (or ()..38 million). TCA was. as 
expected, positively related to number ot 
rural poor. Both these variables explain 46 
per cent of (he variation m rural poverty 
across states in India. 1'his supports our 
contention that there arc less absolute 
numbers of poor in the marginal areas. 

Simi lar result s were obtained in Esti mation 
B where Ot'MCA includes all districts with 
an average value of crop production Ic.ss 
than Rs 7.5(Vha Significant levels arc a bit 
higher (significant at 0.05 versus Esti mation 
A which was significant only at 0. lO) and 
here the model explains 51 per cent of the 
total variability in state rural ptxir numbers. 

In the third mixlel (H.stimation C) which 
grouped all districts below Rs l(X)0/ha. 
9( MCA IS still negative but not significant. 
Thus, as the classification of marginal 
environments includes a higher proportior 
of districts with higher average crop output 
values (we assume (his corresponds to more 
favourable environments), this negative 
relationship tends to weaken, i e, we tend 
to sec more numbers of poor as the 
environment ‘improves’. 

PROTORTtON OF P(K)R 

Here we consider it plausible land thus 
we hypothesise) that higher rales of poverty 
exist in the maiginal areas, i c. as the pro¬ 
portion ot marginal cropped .trea increases 
the poverty rate also incrca.ses for this 
hypothesis the ioltowing mtidcl was used 
(2) “Jf-RP = B„ + B, VMCA 


where %RP =-• per cent rural poor in the ith 
stale, and %MCA, is the share of the total 
cropped urea in the ith state classified as 
marginal. This variable is similar to the one 
u.sed in the equation on absolute poverty. 
Similar to Die absolute numbers of poor 
analysis, three omhIcI runs were c.stimaied: 
grouping districts who.se productivity levels 
were less than Rs 500/ha (Estimation A), 
less than Rs 7.5()/ha (Estimation B) and 
less thanRs IO()0/ha(EstimuiionC).Results 
of the estimated equations arc shown in 
Table .t. 

All three estimations had low and 
insignificant R' values. And only ir: 
Estimation C do we .see anything even 
approaching a significant (but positive) 
relationship between %MCA a^d poverty 
rate. The data offers no support for the 
hypothesis of increasing rates of poverty in 
marginal rones. The fact that Estimation C 
alone had a positive coefficient with t-valuc 
above 1.0 - if anything - sugge.sis higher 
poverty rates in less marginal areas (i e, in 
more favourable rones). 

Interestingly, while data on rural popu¬ 
lation density was. as expected, negatively 
correlated with %M('A (significant at 0.05 
probability), rural population density is 
posiiively associaied with per cent rural 
poverty - a icsult somewhat counier- 
intuiiive. perh.ips. This, ol course, requires 
further study belo'c any conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Note.s 

1 MiiihusctaK IWI l(■sllnl,’llcssoIncwhallowcr 
ligiircs ahiuii t6o million poor altogether, 
of which 2X0 inillion ua' rural His estimates 
arc based on lire most leccni N.S.S income 
figures udiusied lor regional dirferentials in 
cost ol living expenses. 

2 Deliniiions for marginal environments 
abound | e g. see Virinani 1992). In this paper 
we have chosen this definition, i e. relating 
iiiarginalenvironmcntstoacrop productivity 
measure 
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Tablf 2: Riihai Pikih in Iniha as Fiwtion or Maii(.i\.vi. CRomn Ari v Mi i rii"! i 
RuiKissioN Cm rm n nis 


Variable 

Esiiinatum A' 

Esiimaiion H' 

Lsliiiution C 

Intercept 

4149.3 

1 .S39 2 

321S 7 

TCA 

0 0014 

<)0())9 

11(8)14 


(.3.3) 

0 6) 

12 61 

■JfMCA 

-0.376 

-0..309 

■0 107 


(I 81 

(2 1) 

(! Ol 

R 

0.46 

O.SI 

0 38 

No ot oh', 

16 

16 


(figures in brackets are l-vulucs) 



Niilex: 1 

Estimation A includes area under all districts with priHlueiiviiy levels less ih.in Rs S(XI/ha 

2 

Eslimaiinn B includes area under all districts with pnxluciivity levels less than Ks 7S(l/ha 

ii 

Estimation C ineludes area under all distnets with prnducii 

vily levels less Ihan Ks ll8X)/hj 

Tabi.f 3' Rri Aiivi. Povskiy in Iniha as Fi'ni-iiiin of M\M(.inai 

Ckorpi i> Ari a - Mi i iiri.r 


RhiKcsskin Cm fwifncs 


Variable 

Estimulion A' 

Esiiinaiion B- 

Esiiinaiion C' 

iniereepi 

45 7 

43 8 

40.4 

%MCA 

-0 081 

0 073 

0,1.36 


1 3) 

(.5) 

(1 2) 

R- 

.18)5 

.02 

09 

No of obs 

16 , 

16 

16 


(figures in braekeis are i-values) 

Niiux: I Estimation A includes area under all distnets with productivity levels less than Rs 500/ha 
2 Estimation B includes area under aJi districts with productivity levels less than Rs 750/ha 
.5 Estimation C ineludes area under all distnets with prodiietivity levels less than Rs IMHi/ha. 
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REVIEWS 


Privatisation in East Europe 

Nigel Harris 

United Nations Conference on Trade and Developmcnt/Kopint-Datorg, 
Privatisation in the Transition Economies: Recent Experiences in Eastern 
Europe, United Nations, Geneva, December 1994. pp 418. 


M AOIO-ECONOMIC reform in developing 
countries has become a global obsession, as 
universal as impon-subsiiluting protec¬ 
tionism was in the developed countries in 
the 1930s and 1940s, and in the develop¬ 
ing countries in the l9S0s and 1960s. 
Furthermore, the agenda ot reform has 
become .strikingly uniform, summarised in 
part in John Williamson’s ‘Washington 
Consensus' (1990). Reform provides the 
target for what Bergstcin and Williamson 
call “a global stampede in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century" [Williamson 
1994:31. 

Countries of every geographical region, 
income level and ideology have joined the 
rush. Asians, Europeans, Latin Americans 
and Africans: countries once among the 
richest in the vrorld (such as Argentina. 
Australia and New Zealand) and countries 
near the bottom: capitalists, socialists and 
those in between. 

The political range is indeed extraordi¬ 
nary, suggesting that the reactivcncss of 
governments to external events is very much 
more important in shaping policy than prior 
political commitments. The spectrum covers 
overtly Communist regimes (China 1978, 
Vietnam 1989, Laos 1990, without men¬ 
tioning the much older attempts at market 
reform in the former Soviet Union and eastern 
Europe), Social Democratic (Australia. New 
Zealand. Spain. Portugal, France), Liberal 
Conservative (America under Reagan. 
Britain under Thatcher). Lcftist-populi.sts 
(Menem*s Peronists in Argentina. Salinas’ 
PRl in Mexico), and the newly dcmcK'raiising 
Russia and eastern Europe. 

Structural adjustment has the reputation 
of requiring authoritarian regimes, but only 
a hairiful of countries have experienced a 
military coup preceding reform - Suharto 
in Indonesia (1966). Pinochet in Chi Ic (1973). 
Turkey in 1980. Ghana in 1983. and South 
Korea in 1980 (by contrast, most military 
coups have nut led to reform). On the con¬ 
trary. emergence of an integrated global 
economy which has impelled this uni formity 
of reforms may in future years be credited 
with dissolving authoritarian regimes - most 
strikingly with the old Soviet Union or 
apartheid in South Africa. 

In some cases, a dedicated minority has 
fought to come to power in order to reform. 
But more often, it is the old oider which had 


been obliged to take up the task. Indeed, in 
some cases, political leaders have come to 
power with one set of aims (or one reputation > 
and have apparently been converted in office 
- most .strikingly with France’s president 
Mitterrand in the early 1980s. with president 
Menem in Argentina, finance minister Kwesi 
Batchwey in Ghana and even Manmohan 
Singh in India. 

Furthermore, so universal has the new 
orthodoxy become, when the opposition 
comes to power, it docs not reverse the 
reform package nor seek to return to the 
status quo ante. This is even true where the 
reform regime originally came to power 
through violence, leaving a legacy of at least 
anguish, and at most, the demand for 
retribution. President Aylwin in Chile has 
modified the policy framework put in place 
by Pinochct'srcgimc [Bosworth.Dombusch 
and Laban 1994], but not reversed the basic 
form. Turgot Ozal continued the reform 
programme in Turkey from the military to 
the civil regime, as did South Korea's Roh 
Tac W<K>, doffing his army uniform for 
elections. 

The reform programme has also dis.sol ved 
the traditional political alternatives. They 
have not so much been defeated as suddenly 
lost meaning. The old corporatist 
conservative Right with its emphasis on the 
decisive importance of a powerful state has 


gone, surviving only where its proponents 
transmogrified themselves into what they 
formerly hated, 19th century free marketeers. 
The Left which for so long fashioned its 
political alternatives on the basis of adirigiste 
state, i n part or whole absorbing civil society, 
found its chosen vehicle an increasingly 
ineffective instrument for its purposes; it 
shrank and swapped cia.ss for the softer 
focus of community. The brave beacons of 
progress - Cuba for some, Sweden for others 
- have dimmed and now fallen. Finally 
economic nationalism, so universal in 
developing countries 25 years ago, is on 
its last legs. Economic crisis in the 1980$ 
did what no amount of IMF or World Bank 
persuasion could earlier have achieved. 

The universality of the change, the 
diversity of the sources apparently 
converging on a uniform agenda, suggests 
a common force at work. Each national 
economy, it seems, is being reshaped by 
reactions to a new phase in the development 
of the system: thccmergence of an integrated, 
as opposed to an interdependent, global 
economy, enforcing as never before in such 
detail common disciplines regardlc.ss of local 
differences. Among the leading powers, 
governments arc become increasingly 
unclear as to what their national economy 
is. what their national economic interest is; 
they administer no more than a fragment of 
the whole. 

RiKSIA and EASlliRN EuROPF. 

Nowhere has the process been more 
dramatic or more rapid than in what used 
to be called the (Centrally Planned Economies. 
There the process of stratification had gone 
further than anywhere else - although the 
wesieiii wai-economics during the second 
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world war have similarities-and the collapse 
was even more extreme. In the terminology 
of the ancien regime there, the counter¬ 
revolution has been almost complete, 
suggesting the changes have long bwn in 
the making beneath the surface. 

If we followed, by analogy, a Leninist 
model of this change (the Lenin of Siaie and 
Revolution), to be a complete counter¬ 
revolution, the personnel of the old order 
would have had to be largely replaced by 
newcomers. Schumpeterian entrepreneurs 
and capitalists would have replaced the civil 
servants who directed the giant industrial 
ministries and combines. They would have 
done so swiftly in order to prevent a counter¬ 
attack and restoration of the old order, for, 
as two Russian authors observe; 

State properly is the last defensive line for 
the opponents of reform. The branch 
ministries are eager to control the process 
of privatisation and to get control of the 
package of shares or to create huge industrial- 
financial corporations in order to restore 
the traditional forms of management 
[Yevstignevev and Voinov 1994:6). 

This is the broader systemic significance of 
privatisation. In practice, since people have 
largely forgotten what nationalisation was 
for. they have equally devalued the idea of 
privatisation. 

Case for Nationausation 

What was the original case? After the 
Great Depression of the interwar years, 
socialists concluded capitalism as a force for 
economic growth and development was 
finished. Others argued in the l9S()s in the 
new discipline of development economics 
that, whatever role private capital had played 
in the early phases of development in the 
developed countries, it could for many 
different .sorts of reasons not play that role 
in the developing countries. In the same 
way, development could not take place 
through increased international trade or the 
impon of foreign capital. Only the state, 
directing the economy (whether through 
direct public ownership or directing private 
firms) and basing growth on the domestic 
market, could now develop a coumry. 

Furthermore, production for use. rather 
than profit, was. it was said, the prerogative 
of the state, and therefore state activity in 
the economy embodied the march of progress 
- in the face of the opposition of those 
interests which wished to monopoli.se the 
social surplus for their exclusive use. State 
enterprise (as Brus. in this voiume:47) notes 
was seen as superior in ethics in justice and 
in desirable socio-economic ends (it 
abolished exploitation and alienation), and 
these characteristics raised it to 'the sacro¬ 
sanct level ot a new order’. it was technically 
superior, eliminated duplication and waste, 
it made po.ssiblc central planning and so the 
full development of a collective rationality 


to secure rational behaviour by macro- 
economic criteria (full 'internalisation of 
externalities'). to gear production to genuine 
human needs, undisiorted by the skewed 
distribution of purchasing power, and to 
eradicate the absurd coexistence of excess 
capacity, excess labour and unsatisfied needs 
by an ex ante matching of aggregate savings 
and investment (ibid;47). 

Note that the ca.se was not particularly 
socialist although it came so to be .seen. 
There were important right-wing thinkers 
who also found the case seductive - sec for 
example, the British Conservative lender. 
Harold Macmillan, in the 1930s. Professional 
managers in large corporations tended to 
find the ideology of planning ot much appeal. 
Furthermore, the case came to be supported 
by a whole branch of economic thought 
where elements attributed to Marx, but 
refashioned from a nationali.sl perspective 
(leave aside whether this was a valid 
exercise), were interwoven with those from 
the middle period of Keynes. In retrospect, 
it was a kind of extreme mercantilism in 
which the interests of the state overrode all 
others. 

By the 1970s. the case had become more 
defensive and instrumental - public 
ownership was to achieve particular ends of 
policy rather than a new social order. 
Nationalisation was now seen as a means to 
regulate natural monopolies, to eliminate 
foreign in favour of IcKal ownership, of 
securing access to income and rents in natural 
re.sourcc indu.strics. to appropriate 'strategic 
industries* (those supposedly of .special 
significance for long-term development) in 
order to enhance the capacity of the state 
to expand without reference to markets, and 
to prevent bankruptcy and layoffs (India has 
the strongest record on this score). 

A paean of praise presented so uncritically 
ought to have encouraged us in an initial 
scepticism. Such arguments are usually 
advanccdtoconceal much narrower interests. 
Furthermore, the overt case also provided 
a covet for something different: the struggle 
of the state to preserve its independence in 
conditions of ferocious rivalries between 
states. It was not accidental that the growth 
of heavy industry, so extravagant in capital 
when capital was so scarce, became the 
central criterion of success for the planned 
economy, not because it ’made the machines 
which made the machines', but because it 
also made the means to kill. Looked at in 
the context of rival imperialisms, the planned 
economy made much more sense as an 
attempt to create as swiftly as possible an 
adequately prepared warcconomy,regardless 
of its effect on the welfare of the pcqtulation. 

If there were overt and covert purposes 
in the extension of the role of the state in 
the economy, practice was diflmm again. 
The state and its officials were not Plato’s 
Guardians, a force of disinterested 
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benevolence pursuing the interests of society 
at large, nor even the 'executive committee 
of the bourgeoi sie’. The state had a collective 
interest which was different (and indeed, 
often in conflict with) the heterogeneous 
interests of society, and iu officials also had 
private agendas of their own. The state 
enterprises which were supposed to generate 
major increases in savings for society as a 
whole has often generated losses, which in 
turn absorbed pan of the savings of the rest 
State officials pocketed another pan. In the 
Eastern Bloc, the large State Owned 
Enterprises (SOEs) were the power base of 
the old nomenklatura, allied to conservative 
strata in the most privileged part of the 
workforce, dedicated to blocking any 
infringement of their prerogatives and with 
no built-in drive to expand society’s 
productive ba.se. Influence, contacts, political 
favours in an opaque context in which few 
consistent criteria were publicly known 
replaced any real evaluation of priorities for 
investment. 

While there was no rigorous evidence tiutt 
stale ownership was, in principle, less 
efficient than private (Israel 1990, Milward 
1989], in practice it was much more subject 
to influence by special interests. The state 
would usually not allow its dependencies to 
be bankrupted, .so it was obliged to cover 
any deikits, so there were no sanctions for 
failure. This did not necessarily mean private 
gain- governments used SOEs to implement 
social policy, to hold down prices in the 
interests of an anti-inflation policy, to retain 
workers without any useful role, etc, all 
tending to increase deficits and so vreaken 
the incentive of managers to operate 
financially a tight ship. 

In the Astern Bloc, public ownership did 
not indicate a clear cut set of rights, 
distinguished from private prerogatives, but 
rather the lack of legal constraints upon the 
actions of state officials - the "unconstrained 
disposability of assets by central authorities” 
[Brus here 47]. Public property was property 
that belonged to no one, and therefore 
anybody, if they could, would raid it. 

What had been tolerable for a very long 
period of time became imolerable in the 
1980s. With extraordinary speed, everythiiig 
went into reverse - foreign capita was 
welcome, imporu were no longer a foreign 
invasion, tra^ could develop a country — 
and public ownership came under increasing 
attack. 

However, the justification of privatisation 
spanned as wide a range of ends, some of 
them mutually exclusive, as had the case for 
public ownership. Some saw it as the means 
to destroy the old order once and for all, to 
create some prototype of a private capitalist 
economy and a middle class representative 
democracy through the redistribution and 
(^centralisation of economic power (as 
expressed for Poland in the book reviewed 
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here Blas/L/yk and Dahrowski VI) 'Ihis 
would be the Lenmisi mode ol louiucr 
revolution OtiKTs saw it asatcchnu al matter 
to tinprove the ellu icniy ol enterprises the 
raicot growth ol produt ti vity ant) innovation 
to end polilical intcricrentc oi favouritism 
dislortingei onomicobjectives andtocreate 
an economy responsive to macro economic 
management Some used the disirihution ol 
shares to the population at large as a means 
to buy political popularity and make more 
secure their hold on power - m conditions 
of great political instability and, quite otten 
economic hardship In Russia, it was used 
to bribe the existing managers to accept 
reform ' Ministnesof finance saw selling off 
public assets as a means to cover the tiscal 
deficits that followed economic ensis and 
make possible enhanced public spending 
Yet others saw pnvatisation as the most 
unequivocal dememsti ation to foreign lenders 
of a regime's commitment to reform of the 
seriousness of its application to loin the 
western world 

Thp Practkt 

ThUbook IS an excellent compilation of 
wndngs by IR ' “uirs on the process of 
pnvausationm.bycoi.veniionalcnlcna the 
most sur^sful group of east F.uropcan 
countries, the Visegrad group - Poland the 
Ctech and Slovak Republics, and Hungary 


A SCI ol general presentations arc m i Ic. 
followed hy three or lour papers on each 
country, tollowc'd by a set of commcniarics 
1 he lontrihulions were made to a Budapest 
woikshop in l‘)9i In general the accounts 
are solid, authoritative well argued and well 
documented The contributors tend to be 
sceptical about the c laims tor privatisation 
Ol actively hostile either in principle oi 
practice although all accept the case tor 
radical retomi 

T he practice alter two years of experi¬ 
ence IS as Yilma/ Akyu/ s introduction 
puts It disappointing although few ol the 
authors distinguish sharply enough between 
what can be safely attributed to reform and 
what to the major economic ensis which hit 
eastern Europe in the late 19K()s Indeed that 
crisis - and the political challenges it 
generated - shaped all responses As always 
there was not time tor a carelully-craticd 
technically optimal policy 

So far as the SOEs were concerned many 
case, earlier steps towards reducing central 
control, enhancing decentralisation ol 
managerial authority hadadisasirousef Icc I 
T he SOb officials m many cases ransacked 
the assets, setting up a shoal of piivate 
subsidiaries under their control to receive 
the assets (‘privatised ) al give away prices 
to purchase the SOf output at below market 
pnces(un sellingthc output at market pi ices) 


or to sell t« the SOEs inputs at inflated 
pnecs Private proftts were, for the old SOE 
officials the other side of the balance sheet 
to SOL deticils Where state finance was 
seen as simply a cosi-lree servicing element 
in the economy, the SOE deficits were simply 
covered hy the slate, representing a neat 
transfer ol funds from the stale exchequer 
to private accounts of SOE officials In a soft 
I inancing context SOEs just stopped paying 
their bills, and even their workforces - 
intercorporate debts became enormous The 
bureaucrats did not become public sector 
managers, they became kicpiocrats And far 
from political issues becoming removed 
they were enhanced the decisions on 
pnvaiisationwcre highly political mediated 
through still emerging processes invoking 
strong interests and lobbies and with a 
genuine possibility of a popular backlash in 
societies sensitive to wide divergencies of 
wealth' IDhanji and Milanovic 1991] 
Privatisation was itself shaped by 
immediate exigencies the ongoing slump 
III output while asset raiding continued 
(necessitating a speedy remedy) high 
inflation inadequate savings in the 
population al large to purchase the assets 
(Without an effective capti il market) fears 
that foreign intercsis would have the 
resources and might take ovci the economy 
(intact toreign interests showed remarkable 
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disinterest in the old ‘commanding heights'), 
the lack ot'pctipic with sufficient knowledge 
to evaluate the pcrlormiince of companies, 
the high degree of concentration of capital, 
the lack of competition, indebtedness and 
corruption. 

Nonetheless, formally a significant transfer 
from public to private occurred. The least 
was in Hungary - by late l‘W4. about 40 
per cent of SOEs (by book value) had been 
transferred. Poland, with about 8,4(X) SOEs 
in 1990, still has .*i,400 in public owner¬ 
ship (but 1,700 undergoing bankruptcy 
proceedings). Even m the C»:ch Republic 
where the transfer was most rapid and 
complete, the state’s National Property Fund 
has held on to about 20 per cent of the assets 
in 4(X) companies. 

Beneath this formality, things look more 
complicated. Very liiilc prior restructuring 
look place, so that in some cases, public 
monopolies have been turned into private 
monopolies, but without a framework of 
regulation. Oticn the cumulative debts have 
been'written off. removing the market 
sanctions that might spur reorganisation. 
When in doubt, governments have accepted 
the prior claims ol existing officials who 
have then inherited power and sometimes 
ownership. In some eases, they have 
succeeded in entrenching their positions so 
that they cannot be ousted by powerful 
shareholders - again, rcstrucitiring has been 
impeded. 

In the Czech Republic, the population 
were issued with vouchers, a method “not 
adopted for tts economic ctficicncv. but Itir 
Its speed in order to accomplish as much 
privatisation as possible betore thccleclion" 
jWagener. herc;294]. As Stark notes |ibid 
41.1). "The con.sequenccs of the voucher 
privatisation was not to make a popular 
capitalism, but to make Vaclav Klaus [then 
finance minister - NH) popular". The 
vouchers were handled by a group ol 
investment funds which then bid for shares 
in the SOEs. The .state-controlled banks had 
major interests in the 10 leading investment 
funds (the top 14 funds controlled 55 per 
cent of the vouchers issued and. after 
purchase. 43 per cent of the shares in the 
newly privatised companies), and they also 
purchased shares on their own account. In 
essence, the state’s banks acquired “nearly 
ab.solutc control over the Czech economy" 
(DIouhy and Mladck 1994:168): “banks 
funded by the state have founded investment 
funds which in turn acquire ownership of 
the banks, which can acquire ownership of 
firms thniugh the voucher system” (Stark. 
hcre:414). Furthermore, on the one hand, the 
state's National Property Funds retained 
predominant interest tn a nuiiiliar of key 
sectors (steel, energy, telecommunications). 
On the other, voucher privatisation diffused 
ownershipoveramassof small shareholders, 
incapable of exercising any watching 


discipline over the ne,wly privatised 
managers; the shares are held as a form of 
savings, .so there is little .turnover, and this 
makes it difficult to build up a holding 
capable of influencing, let alone displacing, 
existing managers. 

Hungary has sold assets at value and up 
tn relatively recently this has meant foreign 
intcre.sts have dominated those fields seen 
as potentially profitable (which docs not 
include the great fortresses of heavy 
industry). However, a scheme ol subsidised 
credit has been introduced to widen the 
market, and the government has tried at 
various stages to ban foreign bidding for 
particular .sectors (it is a muddled rcspon.se 
since no one knows why foreign capital is 
likely to behave differently to local). 

PklVAnSATOIN 

In sum. the state has retained a dominant 
role ~ and so have the old officials who 
administered, on hchalfofthc ministries, the 
SOEs. The counter-revolution is, in terms 
of personnel, very far from accomplished. 

What is in fact properly ‘pnvatc" in the 
non-agriculture .sector is the mass ol new 
businesses that have developed since 1990, 
mo.si of them very small, heavily concentrated 
in the retail trade, hotels, restaurants and 
services, many of them part of a grey or 
black economy, outside legal regulation or 
the net of tux contribution. They arc still on 
the margins of the system ol public power, 
still tolerated rather than encouraged. 

It the properly private conforms in some 
respects to a supposedly competitive 
capitalist system, the newly privatised is 
much more like Hilierding's finance capital, 
giant groups of former SOEs. oltcn linked 
to a bank with strong links to the state and 
Its favours. Has enough market decontrol 
been undertaken ultimately to reshape this 
structure into more competitive forms'.' It 
depends upon the discretion of the .stale. If 
imports and foreign capital arc still 
controlled, then the old leviathans can 
continue - at a heavy cost to the rest of the 
society. Here the political coalition that runs 
the new order is all-important. In general, 
the western advisers lacked a sociology to 
understand how markci impcratives can be 
entirely transformed by thccxisting structure 
of interests. Furthermore, appropriate 
institutions are not created on horseback as 
an afterthought, and without those in.stit- 
utions. the nomenklatura in industry has 
.survived. The fears ol those that the old 
order would succeed in manipulating a slow 
reform prwess have been born out, even 
where the reform has been swift (as in the 
Czech Republic and Russia). Indeed, the 
distinction between public and private has 
become even more blurred than before. 
Change there has been - and it can be .seen 
in the improvements in supply as well as the 
extraordinary growth of exports to hard- 


currency areas - but this is still far from 
being the creation of competitive market 
economics. 

This volume is a fascinating pre.sentation 
of different viewpoints on these important 
questions. Despite now being inevitably 
rather out-of-date since the processes have 
been developing very swiftly, it provides an 
overview of the issues which is invaluable. 
It allows us to broaden the scope and apply 
the agenda of criteria to include the other 
Europeans (Bulgaria. Romania, Albania), 
Russia and the CIS. and the Asians (China, 
Vietnam). There's only one reservation - 
the wretched binding on this book means 
the pages fall out after one reading. Perhaps 
It was pnxiuced by one of Hungary's newly 
privatised printing companies. 

Note 

f “..To ensure s|x;cdy pnvalisation ..breaking 
the ownership position of the branch ininislnes 
was the nvcrwhclining priority if Ihe 
irrcverMbility of the transition was lo be 
ensureil Ihe speed deemed neces.sary could 
mx he aiiained without 'bnbing the insiders' " 
I.Suiela I'mami 
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Communalism and Molence 

Roma Chatterji 

Lifting The Veil: Communal Violence and Communal Harmony in 
Contemporary India by Asghar Ali Engineer; Sangam Books, Hyderabad, 1993; 
pp vii+347. notes, index; Rs 325. 


THIS collection brings together a vancty of 
essays concerned with communalism and 
violence in- India. Even though the essays 
have been written at different points in time 
in response to specific political events, they 
achieve a thematic coherence as they are 
placed against the backdrop of the Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri masjid controversy. The 
author seeks to understand this as a symbol 
of conflicting group identities that articulate 
the aspirations of new political agents 
competing over scarce resources. If, as the 
author states, the violence that ensued as a 
result of the destruction of the Babri masjid 
murks "the lowest point in Hindu-Muslim 
relations in pu.st-partition India”, this 
relationship also has a dimension that can 
be understood only in terms of the larger 
developmental process in contemporary 
India. The dcmocratisation of the political 
system has created new opportunities for 
mobility and for the articulation of new 
modes of group identity. Violence results as 
a consequence of the efforts of deprived 
groups to use the political system to 
renegotiate their status. Religion as well as 
other markers of collective identity like 
ethnicity and ca.ste can become the focii 
for the organisation of communities that 
function as interest groups. Thus a democratic 
political structure imposed on a social system 
that is rigidly stratified and fundameniaily 
unequal can lead to a highly volatile situation. 
And when the .society in que.stion is in a 
condition of material instability religion 
often serves as a defence mechanism. 
There is an assertion of religious identity 
when the society is in political and economic 
decline. 

The author explores this thesis through a 
series of interrelated themes. The book moves 
from a general discussion of communalism 
and ethnicity in India and other pans of 
south Asia to a detailed description of the 
riots that followed the destruction of the 
Babri masjid in 1992 and the specific 
conditions that led to it. This latter forms 
the bulk of the book and apart from accounts 
of the riots themselves, the author addresses 
isisues that range from the role of the press 
in influencing representations of violence, 
to the analysis of political events like the 
1991 Lok Sabha elections that influenced 
the course of events that were to follow. 
Finally, in the concluthng section of the 
book, the author takes up the issue of 
secularisiTi.exploringthe history ofthc term. 
To this end he tries to pi ace the contemporary 


debates between the different political parties 
on secularism in the context of India’s 
compo.site tradition. A tolerance of pluralism 
IS not merely an ideal propagated by mystical, 
other worldly doctrines like the Bhakti and 
Sufi movements but rather the organising 
principle behind alt historical attempts to 
create stable polities. However, it is 
interesting that the medieval period when 
these movements arose is also represented 
as being one of unrelieved conflict between 
Hindus and Muslims. The hi.story of this 
period is viewed through rigid stereotypes 
in which Islam is portrayed as the religion 
of the aggre.ssors who imposed theirdoctrines 
on peace-loving Hindus, made non- 
aggressive by their belief in religious 
tolerance. But. as the author says, if the ding- 
dong battle between different political parties 
on the true nature of secularism is seen in 
this light it becomes another power game 
using history as its medium. The paradox, 
of course, is that if the stake in tlu: search 
for true secularism is democracy itself, 
becau.se only a democratic structure can 
cnsurecommunal amity, it is also democracy 
that unleashes a political process that uses 
esscntialistic categories like religion and 
ethnicity to create interest groups for its 
own ends. If this is one of the ironic 
conclusions of the book the author also 
makes a plea for a critical evaluation of 
Indian history and tradition and a return to 
those aspects that may help to renew the civil 
society. 

While it would he difficult to disagree 
with the sentiments expressed in thisiteok, 
the theoretical framework in which the issue 
is posed is somewhat problematic. For the 
author economic development is invariably 
accompanied by violent upheavals in society. 
This may takeeitherclass form or ethnic and 
communal form depending on whether it 
takes place in a socialist or capitalistic 
framework. The assumption is that ethnic 
and communal prejudice that are primordial 
arc given a new torm with the rise of 
colonialism and then capitalism. The 
challenge (or ncwly-emergem nations then 
IS to be able to transcend particularistic 
allegiances to achieve universalistic 
principles based on justice. However, an 
explanation that seeks to locate the problem 
of communalism within the politico- 
economic .structure of society does not help 
in understanding this. Communal 
competitiveness creates a vicious circle of 
violence, for the author, because power is 


seen as a zero sum game between different 
communities. But by explaining violence in 
terms of the social forces that create it we 
also remove from it any consideration of 
agency. Violence becomes faceless, an 
anonymous force that creates its own 
momentum, that comes to an end only when 
it is spent. 

Communal competitivene.ss is based on 
the principicof sameness. Religion, ethnicity, 
caste or class all function in similar ways 
- they .serve merely as markers of group 
difference. They express relations of 
symmetry between diff^erent groups and in 
this ca.se where these relations are based on 
violence, these markers are used as defence 
mechanisms to protect each group's fragile 
identity. To break out of this vicious circle 
the frameof the explanation must be changed. 
Violence must Ire understood within an 
ethical frame, in terms of suffenng. This will 
give a lace to violence, and allow for the 
recognition of agents as well as victims and 
also make possible perhaps an understanding 
of coexistence as a relationship in which we 
arc rc.sponsiblc for the other. This would 
involve an cxprc.vsion of identity with the 
other not so much in terms of a similarity 
of desires which may bind us in relations 
of competitive violence but rather a 
recognition of shared vulnerabilities Thus, 
a recognition of the rights of the other 
must go beyond an acknowledgement 
of common aspirations and must be based 
on the assumption of shared responsi¬ 
bility, a responsibility for the other’s very 
existence. 


ATTENTION 
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Tel; on STD 0124-320588 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


People’s Bill on Nature, Health and Education 

P R Seshagiri Rao 
Madhav Gadgil 

The challenge today is to evolve a system of sustainable use of natural resources, conservation of biodiversity and 
maintenance of a good public health environment by creating appropriate institutions that would put to good use the potential 
for genuine motivation and detailed practical ecological knowledge of local communities. Several tentative moves have 
been made in this direction: joint forest management programmes, village level resource mapping, etc. These need to be 
consolidated, developed further and linked to the panchayali raj institutions. 


This article presents and discusses an 

Resource Management Bill. 

WE stand on the threshold of a potential 
revolution tn the way country’s natural 
resources arc managed. We have arrived at 
this juncture for a variety of reasons. Last 
four decades have witnessed a process of 
development focusing on intensifying the 
flows of natural resources with large-scale 
state investments to benefit a narrow cine, 
while passing on the costs of environmental 
degradation to the masses. But over the 
decades democracy has slowly taken root 
in our soil, and with gradually increasing 
levels ofiiteracy these disempowered people 
are beginning to make their voices felt. At 
the same time, costs of the highly wasteful, 
centralised, bureaucratic management of 
natural resources can no longer be 
accepted, especially in the increasingly 
competitive a'onomicenvironmcnt. Similar 
developments in other parts of the world, 
coupled to the new promises of biotechnology 
have forced all nations to take cognisance 
of the need to steer economic development 
on to a sustainable course and to protect the 
global heritage of biological diversity. This 
prompted adoption of the Agenda 21 for 
sustainable development and the signing of 
the international convention on biological 
diversity at the Rio Earth Summit in June 
1992 {United Nations 1992a. 1992bl, These 
documents recognise the role of indigenous 
communities and women in prudent 
management of ecological resources and 
call on nation states to respect theirtraditions 
and practices and strive for more equitable 
sharing of benefits of use of natural resources, 
especially biological diversity with the local 
communities. 

We have every reason to be proud that 
amongst the third world countries India is 
in the forefront of empowering people 
through democratic institutions, as witness 
the recent 73rd and 74th amendments to the 
Constitution | Ministry of Rural Development 
1992a, 1992b). India is also in the lead in 
revitalising institutions for involving local 
communities in the management of natural 
resources as manifest in the joint forest 
management programmes, in force in West 
Bengal since 1974, and formalised through 
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alternative programme of action whu 


a central government circular in June 1990 
(Deb and Malhotra 1993], There have also 
been other significant initiatives such as the 
involvement of ryot sanghas, farmers’ clubs 
in watershed development programmes in 
Karnataka. The spontaneous grass roots 
support to the literacy mission in many parts 
of the country, and the development of 
village-level resource mapping as a 
component of the post-literacy programmes 
by the Bharat Cyan Vigyan Samithi arc 
pointers in the same direction [Zachariah 
and Sooryamorthy 1994:1871. 

India has a vibrant voluntary sector that 
has played a significant role in involving 
people in prudent management of 
environmental resources. The women of 
Chipko movement in Garhwal Himalayas 
continue to be active in ccodcvelopmcnl 
camps in the Alakananda valley [hown to 
Earth, April 30, 1993). The farmers of the 
Sangli di.strict of Maharashtra have worked 
with engineers to build the famous Baliraja 
dam and organi.se a system of equitable 
sharing of water resources on their own. 
Voluntary efforts have often conccnlruted 
simultaneously on health, education and 
environmental protection and restoration. 
The recent plague epidemic in India has also 
focused attention on the need for much more 
serious effort at people’s involvement in 
maintenance of public health | Down to Earth. 
October 31, 1994). 

Simultaneously, we are increasingly 
realising that working again.si nature will not 
help in the long run | Hai la and Levins 1992). 
We cannot inderinitcly go on sucking out 
ground water while allowing the traditional 
small-scale irrigation works to get silled up. 
We cannot forever control mosquitoes 
through broadcast spraying of DDT for they 
will evolve resistant strains. We cannot go 
on cutting down species of rich rain forests 
and planting them with Eucalyptus for the 
monocultures will fall prey to the pink 
disease. We cannot go on multiplying the 
number of trawlers and purse seiners for the 
fish and shrimp stocks will be simply wiped 
out. In.stead. wc must work with nature, 
carefully fine-tuning our interventions, to 
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get the services wc want as efficiently as 
possible without introducing excessive 
perturbations. Thus we mu.si keep levels of 
fcrtili.scr usage as low as possible through 
carefully monitoring soil conditions, helping 
It retain its natural store of organic matter 
and micro-organisms and then adding only 
the required nutrients at limes geared to 
promote efficient uptake by crop plants. We 
must manage forests as far as possible by 
promoting natural regeneration of the 
multitude of indigenous species. Wc must 
deal with disease vectors like fleas and 
mosquitoes by controlling their breeding 
sites rather than by broadcast use of 
pesticides. 

Such a programme of managing nature 
carefully by working with, rather than against 
it. calls for substantial inputs of information. 
For, in this instance, wc are dealing with 
exceedingly complex systems highly variable 
in lime and space. Detailed locality and 
limc-specilic information is therefore an 
es.scntialprercquisilcof any systemof careful, 
prudent handling of natural resources and 
the public health environment. Such detailed 
informalion.conlinuallyupdatedisavailable 
only with farmers, graziers, fisherfolk and 
forest dwellers who depend on it for the 
success of their day-to-day subsistence 
activities (Gadgil. Berkes and Folke 
1993:151-156: Gadgil 1994). Moving 
towards an information-based management 
of natural resources will therefore have to 
depend on involving these practical 
ecologi.sts in the management process. It is 
also ihe.se Indian masses living close to the 
earth who .stand to gain most from a shift 
towards a regime of sustainableuscof natural 
resources, maintenance of local diversity 
and of a healthy public health environment. 
But today they have little or no control over 
their local environment and have instead 
become iastruments of abuse of the country’s 
common property re.sources. The challenge 
before us then is to move towards a system 
of sustainable u.sc of natural resources, 
conservation of biodiversity and maintenance 
of a healthy public health environment by 
creating appropriate iastiiuiions that would 
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pul to good use the potential for genuine 
motivation and detail^ practical ecological 
knowledge of local communities (Gadgil 
and Rao 1994:2103-2107; Antiaand Bhatia 
1993:394). 

As mentioned above, .several tentative 
moves have already been made in this 
direction, moves such as the initiation of the 
joint forest management programmes, 
extensi ve in voi vement of the voluntary sector 
in the literacy and drinking water missions, 
and the village level resource mapping 
programmes as a post-literacy activity. These 
moves need to be consolidated and 
appropriately linked to the countrywide set 
up of the panchayat raj institutions now 
being established Unfortunately, the draft 
forest bill of 1994 makes little progress in 
thisdircction (Chhatre 1994:5-11; Hiremath. 
Kanwalli and Kulkami 1994:280). As a 
result, the voluntary sector organised a 
series of local and regional meetings to 
dt.scti.ss this draft, culminating in a national 
conference in New Delhi between October 
25-28, 1994 which opposed the draft, in 
response, Kanial Nath, the central minister 
for environment and fore.sts called on the 
voluntary sector to come up with its own 
alternative draft {Indian Express, October 
26,1994). The conference on the draft forest 
hill concluded by stating that it will 
collectively work towards incorporating the 
views of tribals and iorest dwellers all over 
the unintrv and will then present an 
alternative plan, programme and draft 
legislation ol the people for ratillcation 
j Indian Social Institute 1994). 

This article is based on a draft of what 
was termed as the ‘People’s Natural Resource 
Management Bill’ which was submitted to 
the minister for environment and torests at 
this conference as a beginning towards the 
development ot an alternaiivc. This 
alternative was extensively discus.scd on 
October 26 and 27.1994 at this conference, 
as also circulated widely in different parts 
of the country. This has generated extensi vc. 
useful and detailed suggestions. The purpose 
of this paper is to present a version of the 
alternative draft revised fully in the light of 
these suggestions in the hope that it will help 
take further the process of development ol 
a viable alternative plan, programme and 
legislation. 

Tiir Approaoi 

The current bureaucratic regime has 
greatly fragmented the control over and 
management of the country’s natural 
resources amongst revenue, forest, irrigation, 
public works, public health and other 
departments. It has also established a 
bureaucratic monopoly over all information 
pertinent to environmental management 
treating the practical ecological knowledge 
of the people as irrelevant and providing no 


role for the extensive network of schools, 
colleges, universities and research institutes 
of the country in this process. We visualise 
instead that alt public lands and waters will 
be managed in an integrated fashion in 
conjunction with the privately controlled 
lands and waters in any locality with the 
three-fold objectives of sustainable use of 
natural resources, conservation of biological 
diversity and maintenance of a healthy public 
health environment. We also visualise this 
proce.ss as involving local communities as 
the principal actors, and being based on 
careful use of locality specific information 
through extensive involvement of local 
schools, colleges and research institutions. 
The panchayat raj institutions must play an 
important role in this process. But the 
coverage of the lowest level panchayats is 
still too extensive to do justice to the highly 
locality-specific task of managing natural 
resources. The proper basic units for such 
a task will have to be individual hamlets, 
sett Icmentsor villages. Wetherefore visualise 
‘Village Nature, Health and Education 
Committees’ (VNHEC) as the foundation 
on which the environmental management of 
the entire country would be built up through 
a bottom-up process. These institutions arc 
also expected to play an important role in 
moreeffecti ve management of public health, 
and revitalisation of the educational system 
by linking it closely to first hand experience 
of local environment and development 
issues. These village-level institutions will 
have to be properly linked to the panchayat 
raj institutions at village cluster, taluk and 
district levels. 

In place of the incredibly fragmented 
bureaucratic sysicm, we instead propose two 
basic FCgi mes of environmental management: 
a supply regime lor fulfilling the natural 
resource demands of the local people, as 
well as the larger economy, and a safety 
regime focusing on provision of ecosystem 
services and conservation of biological 
diversity. Wc must also create a system of 
positive incentives to ensure maimenance of 
high levels of biodiversity in the supply 
regime especially through protection of 
smaller safety /ones, and provision for 
basic needs of people in the larger safety 
sites. Wetherefore visualise management ot 
the entire landscape and waterscape of the 
country as a mosaic of supply sites and 
safety sites. This will have to be a co- 
management between local communities and 
the larger society and the larger society will 
especially have to help through the support 
of nature protection squads, help in conflict 
resolution and provision of technical inputs. 

• Tin; Framework 

I Elements of land and water in any 
particular locality are linked together by 
flows of energy and material as well as by 


human resource use and are an integral part 
of the overall ecosystem of the region. Long¬ 
term sustainable management of these 
resources calls for an integrated and 
decentralised approach. Tlie basic unit of 
such a system of decentralised, integrated 
management should be a viltagc/hamlet/ 
settlement. 

2 The currettt fragmented system of 
management of public lands and waters 
should be replaced by a system based on 
reclassification of these lands and waters 
into safety sites and supply sites. The larger 
safety aites shall primarily consist of existing 
protected areas and areas with dense forest 
cover, low population density and a high 
proportion of tribal population. 'They shall 
also include ecologically significant areas in 
sea. rivers and wetlands. The remaining 
public lands and waters shall form supply 
sites for fulfilling the natural resource 
demands of the people and the larger 
economy. A series of much smaller safety 
zones embedded in the supply sites would 
complement the largcrsitcs. Ihe management 
of safety sites will focus on provision of 
ecosystem services and conservation of 
biodiversity with adequate provisions for 
fulfilment of the basic needs of the local 
people. A system of positive incentives 
should be created to promote maintenance 
of high levels of biodiversity tn both supply 
and safety sites. 

3 All state controlled natural resources 
within the territorial limits of a unit of 
management such as villagc/hamiet/ 
settlement, whether classified as supply nr 
safety sites should be the collective property 
of the local community. The community 
should enjoy rights over all bioma.ss, 
minerals, rocks and intellectual property 
rights pertaining to knowledge of uses 
associated with these lands and waters. The 
community shall have an advisory and 
supiaiitivc lolc III inanagcmciil of private 
property as well. Enjoyment of these rights 
shall be linked to continued good 
management of these resources and 
adherence to certain norms by the 
community. Such norms should aim to 
protect long- term interests of the community, 
as well as of the ecosystems, promote 
equitable sharing of benefits especially with 
the weaker sections and incorporate a system 
of performance based rewards. 

4 The village community level institu¬ 
tions involved in the management of natural 
resources should be simultaneously 
responsible for a comprehensive system of 
primary health care under decentralised 
management to replace the current system 
of primary health care. These institutions 
.should look after all the promotive and 
preventive health care services, as well as 
organise certain curative aspects of primary 
health care needing simple skills and 
facilities for diagnosis, management and 
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care. U should work closely with NGOs 
that are already providing these servicc.s 
or are willing to do so. These institutions 
should take full advantage of local human 
and veterinary health trtalitions. The village 
community should share control with the 
government over the health care delivery 
system and contribute towards its operational 
costs. 

5 The village community institutions 
involved in the management of natural 
resources and public health should also be 
responsible for primary, secondary, 
vocational and non-formal education. Both 
the formal and non-formal systems of 
education at the village level should have 
significant components of interactive 
learning with the students and teachers 
involved in monitoring the status of local 
environment and public health situation. 
Such efforts in monitoring and preparation 
of management plans for local environment 
and health care, along with technical 
information from departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, animal husbandry, soil 
conservation, forestry, fishery, public health, 
etc. should provide the learning situation 
and material for adult education. Vocational 
education should be designed to fit the local 
needs, infrastructure and natural resource 
availability with substantial inputs from the 
local community. The village community 
should make the fullest use of the information 
gathered through monitoring as an integral 
component of the educational pnx:css fur 
devising plans for the management of natural 
resources and public health. 

6 The ‘grama sabha’ of the village should 
be considered as the owner of all natural 
resources in the public domain within its 
temtory and the final decision-making body 
in management ol natural resources, health 
and education. Benefits flowing from the 
utilisation ol natural resources should he 
equitably shared uniongsi members of grama 
sabha. Such henefits may be treated as 
tradeable but a person' s share i n the collect i vc 
property is to he considered as inalienable. 
An elected or selected body termed as the 
Village Nature, Health and Education 
Committee fVNHEC) should function as a 
trustee for management of this colicclive 
properly. It should serve as the executive 
body implementing the decisions of the 
grama sabha and management plan prepared 
by it. The VNHEC should have adequate 
powers to regulate access by outsiders, as 
well as group members, and to make the 
needed opcration.'il rules lor management, 
and equitable sharing of benefits. The 
VNHEC should prepare plans for 
management ol natural resources, health and 
education with participation and approval of 
grama sabha. These village-level plans should 
form the basis of a larger regional plan 
incorporating management plans of other 
villages. 


7 The government depart ments should not 
have a monopoly over executing works in 
the management plan, .Init should have to 
compete with private agencies and grama 
sabha members in winning contracts to do 
so. The VNHEC should closely monitor the 
implementation of such works and should 
have the powers to withhold payment in case 
of improper execution of works. 

8 Several functions can be efficiently 
performed only at larger .spatial scales above 
the village level such as taluk, district, or 
nation. For this purpose, representative 
committees should be formed at higher levels 
involving NHEC representatives from the 
preceding levels as members. Such 
committees shouldaid and support VNHECs 
in the following (unctions; (a) Co-ordinate 
management of contiguous patches of forests, 
water bodies, hill ranges belonging to 
individual VNHECs. (b) Organise sharing 
of indivisible, fugitive resources like surface 
and ground water, natural biological 
populations based on traditional arrange¬ 
ments and current requirements, (c) Deal 
with transbuundary issues such as downs¬ 
tream influences and prevention of offences, 
(d) Disburse funds to VNHECs and also 
receive payments for certain services 
rendered by them to the larger society like 
conservation of biodiversity, monitoring of 
status of coniagi.'ius di.scascs and vectors 
and participatory environmental impact 
assessment, tc) Ensure rcdrcssal of grievan¬ 
ces of weaker sections and protection of 
their imcrcsts, (f) Organise evaluation ot 
performance of individual VNHECs by an 
independent agency and allocation ol funds 
on this basis, (g) Resolve disputes amongst 
lower level committees, ih) Provide advice 
and (aciliiies to ensure that VNHECs gel a 
fair price for market transactions involving 
surplus biomass, rocks, minerals and 
mtcllcciual property. 

9 These insiitulions should function in 
close co-ordinaiion with panchayut raj 
insiituiionsatvillagcclusier.taluk anddi.sinct 
levclsand with state and central governments. 
They should include the elected members 
of such bodies ai the respective levels along 
with VNHEC representatives . VNHEC 
should have primacy in all aspects of 
ownership and management ol its collective 
property unless it violates ihe norms to be 
established by the district level panchayat 
body. 

10 Currently, natural resources, health 
and education arc .separately managed in a 
centralised manner by various government 
agencies and departments. The role and 
powers of these government agencies will 
be so redefined as to support the activities 
of VNHEC and he a part of an integrated, 
decentralised process ol planning, 
implemcniation arid management of natural 
resources, health and education. The 
development dcpanmentsconccrningnatural 
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resources like forc.st, agriculture, horticulture, 
animal husbandry and fisheries, etc, should 
provide technical cxperti.se and training. 
They should be one of several possible 
implementation agencies for the management 
plans prepaied by the VNHEC and 
consolidated at panchayat level. Relevant 
dcpartmenisconccmed with lawcnforccmeni 
regarding natural resources like forest, 
revenue, pollution control, coast guard, etc. 
should depute their officers to form a nature 
protection squad. Control over and 
maintenance of such nature protection squad 
shall be shared by district level NHEC bod) 
and the state government. 

11 Environmental offences shall be 
defined in light of the norms and laws ai 
.state and national level. However there should 
be enough flexibility allowed at various 
levels to define offences and penalise 
offenders to suit the local context. ITic scope 
of the ol fences should he widened to include 
pollution, and commercial overexploitation. 

12 Adequate provi.sions should he made 
for protection of i nicrc.st.s of weaker sections 
hy providing forums for redressal ot 
grievances at appropnaie Icvel.s. All activities 
of VNHEC and higher committees should 
comcunderihepurvicwofihe sub-committee 
on welfare of weaker .sections of the 
respective panchayat bodies and other 
relevant institutions at state and national 
level. 

13 All conflicts between NHECs should 
be resolved by higher committees only. 
Nyuya panchayats should he constituted at 
panchayat level as per Karnataka 1983 Act 
with all activities of VNHEC and panchayat 
level NHEC body within its jurisdiction. 
From taluk level upward.s appropriate legal 
courts should perform this tunction. Special 
benches should be constituted tor speedy 
disposal ot ca.sc.s. 

14 Coniiniious monilonng of status of 
nalural resotia'cs. health and education with 
special reference to status of contagious 
diseases, population levels of crop pests, 
vectors and pathogens of humans and 
iivesKxrk disca.scs is essential for proper 
planning and efficient implementation. Such 
an effort should become a part of the 
interactive learning process in both formal 
and non-formal education and help in 
increasing the general level of aw.irencss 
amongst people. 

15 Allocation of funds to VNHEC should 
he based on the performance as evaluated 
by the local pre-university and college 
students and teachers. Parameters for 
evaluating performance of VNHEC should 
be defined and weights assigned to each 
parameter for management of nalural 
resource, health, education at state level and 
tor conservation of biodiversity at the 
national level. The payments to VNHECs 
will be enhanced with good performance 
and withheld in c.ise ot very pool 
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performance. Persistent bad performance 
should result in the takeover of the 
management of the VNHEC by higher level 
bodies until the VNHEC can ensure good 
performance. There should be internal 
auditing and evaluation of performance to 
scrutinise thcutilisationoffunds by VNHEC 
and higher bodies. There should be no 
auditing by the government. 

16 Livelihood and culture of tribals is 
closely interlinked with forests. Livelihood 
of traditional fisherfolk imd nomadic graziers 
and shi fti ng cul ti vators may depend on access 
to resources across territories of several 
village communities. The new collective 
property regime under VNHEC is likely to 
increase Iheir cost ot re.sourcc gathering and 
bri ng unccrtai nty i n com ractual arrangements 
made with individual VNHECs. The interests 
of .such special groups should be adequately 
protcctcii. 

17 There should be a National 
Environmental Conunission consisting of 
VNHEC representatives. NGOs and 
scientists functioning as an independent 
authority to: (a) adjudicate over matters 
affecting natural resources, public health, 
pollution, displacement ot people by 
development projects, commercial 
exploitation, etc: (b) continuously monitor 
status ot environment and health at the 
national level. 

18 Adequate access to and dissemination 
of information is crucial to the success of 
the NHEC sysicin. All VNHEC members 
and NHEC functionaries should have full 
right of information regarding any activity 
of NHEC ai all hierarchical levels. Grass 
roots level awareness ot provisions of this 
bill, status ol natural resources, health, 
management plans, budget allocations 
evaluation reports of VNHEC. working of 
higher committees arc i mporiant for success 
of the programme. 

19 The system envisages involvement of 
.several institutions including NHECs at 
various levels of hierarchy, people’s elected 
rcprcsenlalives, government departments, 
NGOs and commercial interests in 
management of natural resources, health and 
education. Under such a set i p. ii isimponant 
to ensure that the balance of power favours 
VNHEC and panchavat level institulions 

20 As the NHEC system is based on 
dcmocraiisation and decentralisation of 
power across ihe board, it is hound to face 
resistance from certain sections of 
government and vested interests and initial 
apathy from people. For, it to be successful, 
it has to be built up as a people's movement, 
with successful implementation of the 
system a part of the grass roots political 
agenda. 

21 Decentralisation of powers down to the 
village .settlement levels would undoubtedly 
permit Ihe dominant social elements at such 
levels to exert their inlluencc. The system 


provides several checks and balances to 
minimise the distorting effects of such 
influences. In the more open, transparent 
proce.sses thus visualised, the role of these 
influences should in any case be reduced in 
comparison with Ihe role they can play in 
the current system. 

The BUI 

Formation of VNHEC and 
Hioiifk Committees 

1 A wareness of the Dill and Op/Mrtwiilies 
Offered to People: 

1.1 It is necessary to create awarene.ss at 
village level especially amongst weaker 
sections about provisions and opportunities 
offered under this hill. This should be 
attempted prior to initiating any of the 
processes envisaged under this bill. 

1.2 Such a programme should be built along 
the lines of the National Literacy Campaign 
with active involvement of NGOs, local 
schools and colleges and local people. This 
should involve posters, information 
brochures and setting up permanent notice 
boaids to display relevant information in 
prominent public places. 

2 Formation of Village Committees: 

2.1 Prior to the first meeting of grama sabha 
(assembly of all individuals of 18 years or 
above In the village or hamlet) for the 
formation of VNHEC sufficient notice and 
publicity should be given regarding its 
purpose, venue and date. Invitations should 
be sent to each lamily of the village and 
acknowledgement of receipt obtained. 
Similar procedures shall be followed fur all 
subsequent mcciings of grama sabha by 
VNHEC. 

2.2 The unit of VNHEC can be a revenue 
village, hamlet or tribal settlement. The 
decision as to the appropriate unit to be 
selected should he arrived in ihc meetings 
of the various grama sabhas within the 
jurisdiction of a panchayat. Organising a 
grama sabha as specified in 2.1 is the joinl 
responsibility ot the panchayat members, 
school teachers, local NGOs and the 
concerned revenue department functionary. 
This grama sabha shall be chaired by the 
president of the panchayat. 

2..^ Members of VNHEC shall be selected/ 
chosen by con.scnsus in the grama sabha. 
The number and composition of such 
members is specified in section 25.6. 

2.4. In case of a lack of consensus in grama 
sabha regarding selection of members of 
VNHEC, elections shall be held as per 
section' 26.3. 

2.5 During the initiation of this process of 
VNHEC lormation Ihc higher committees 
above VNHEC would not have been 
constituted during elections for VNHEC. In 


such a case, only the president of VNHEC 
and its representatives to PNHEC shall be 
elected by grama sabha. The elections 
should be supervised by the taluk panchayat 
body. 

2.6 The entire expenses of such elections to 
VNHEC shall be deducted from its funds 
of component C as specified in section 13.1. 

3 Qualifications for Membership: 

3.1 The VNHEC members shall have a term 
of office equivalent to gram panchayat and 
the process of selection/eicction of members 
be staggered by at least one year with respect 
to that of panchayat elections. 

3.2 Exi.sting members of panchayat raj 
institutions, state legislative, or co-operative 
institutions shall not be sclected/elected as 
VNHEC members. Any sitting member of 
VNHEC shall lose the membership in case 
of acquisition of any of the memberships 
mentioned above. 

3.3 VNHEC mciiibcrs .should be permanent 
residents of the village and should not hold 
any transferable jobs either in private or 
public sector. 

4 Formation of Higher Committees: 

4.1 The higher committees shall he formed 
in a sequential manner at panchayat 
(PNHEC), regional (RFN), taluk (TNHEC), 
district (DNHEC), slate (SNHEC) and 
national (NNHEC) level with membership 
as indicated in Table I. 

4.2 Each committee .shall select or elect its 
representativc(s) for the next higher 
committee. Only VNHEC members shall 
hold the office of the president up to district 
level and acting vice-president at state and 
national level. 

4.3The representatives to higher committees, 
as well as the prcsident/vicc-president shall 
be recalled by 2/3 majority vote of the 
electorate. 

5 Functioning of Higher Committees: 

5.1 All the Nature. Health and Education 
Committees (NHECs) shall have their 
permanent offices in appropriate 
administrative headquarters. Such 
committees shall meet at least once every 
month for PNHEC and TNHEC. every two 
months for DNHEC, every four months for 
SNHEC and every six months for NNHEC. 
An extraordinary meeting can be called either 
by president or I/3rd of members at a 
minimum notice of a quarter of this period 
to all members. 

5.2 For NHEC committee meeting the 
quorum shall be the presence of at least half 
of its voting members. Such members shall 
lose membership for absence in two 
consecutive meetings without prior 
information and valid reasons for doing so. 
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The non-voting members can be absent with 
prior permission and only after deputing a 
suitable person in their place. 

5.3 The NHECs should have power to 
summon any relevant government official 
or examine any relevant record within its 
area of jurisdiction by giving adequate written 
notice. 

5.4 All proceedings and records of NHECs 
shall be open to public scrutiny and copies 
shall be provided on payment of duplication 
charges. 

5.5 Allowances and facilities for NHEC 
members shall be equivalent to those of the 
elected members of panchayat bodies, slate 
legislature and parliament at corresponding 
levels. The expenses in this regard shall 
be met by DNHEC funds till district level. 
At SNHEC and NNHEC level it shall be 
funded by state and central government 
respectively. 

5.6 They shall operate in conformity with 
the provisions of sub-committee on welfare 
of weaker sections of panchayat bodies and 
other mechanisms for protection of weaker 
sections formulated by state government. 

6 Nature. Health and Etluvatim Committee 
as a People's Movement: 

6.1 As the NHEC system envisages 
decentralisation and democratisation ot 
power in various sectors it is bound to face 
resistance on various fronts from certain 


sections of government, vested interests and 
initial apathy from people. For NHEC to be 
successful, it has to be a people's movement 
with adequate protection to interests of 
weaker sections of society. 

6.2 While legislation and policies are 
absolutely necessary for the functioning of 
NHEC system, they are by no means 
sufficient conditions. Protection of interests 
of weaker sections, preferential or in¬ 
creased allocation of benefits to poor, 
protection of livelihoods of groups of 
people dependent on grazing, shifting 
cultivation, non-timber forest produce, 
inland fishing, etc. cannot be ensured by 
rules alone. 

6.3 NGOs should take up this challenge 
and strive to; (a) create awareness amongst 
people about provisions of the NHEC 
system: (b) ensure transparency and 
accountability inNHEC:(c)makethcissucs 
of section 6.1 as .social norms of people; 
(d) make successful working of NHEC 
system as a political agenda at the grass 
roots level democratic institutions. 

6.4 TN HEC shall promote this by constituting 
NGO watchdog committees from active local 
NGOs. 

6.5 The clccted/sclectcd president of NGO 
watchdog committee shall attend all NHEC 
meetings from TNHEC level onwards. 
Issues raised by him shall be answered 
within 10 days by the relevant NHEC 
president. Each such committee shall select/ 
elect one representative to the NGO 


watchdog committee for the next higher 
level in the hierarchy. 

The VNHEC 

7 Delimitation of Boundaries of VNHEC: 

7.1 As delimitation of boundaries is a 
complex task and can get contentious, it 
shall be carried out by PNHEC and TNHEC 
with the help of NGOs and concerned 
VNHECs. 

7.2 To the extent possible, village revenue 
boundaries shall be used for this purpose. 
However, existing rights and privileges in 
resource catchments, i e, areas outside 
revenue boundaries Irom which people are 
used to meeting their biomass and other 
natural resource needs also have to be 
considered. 

7.3 In case of two or more VNHECs sharing 
a single resource catchment like a forest 
patch, grazing lands, etc, an attempt shall 
be made to arrive at a mutually agreeable 
consensus to the extent possible. 

7.4 Attention should be paid to the traditional 
rules and conventions governing the sharing 
ol such resource catchments especially with 
respect to water bodies like ponds, rivers and 
sea by two or more communities. In the 
event of dispute decision .shall be given by 
TNHEC as per .section 21. 

7.5 VNHECs sharing a continuous resource 
patch a.s in section 7.3 or indivisible 
resources like ground water and streams 


TABI.t I ■ .SiKHIFSTEn NoRMS FOR MEMBERSHIP AND OmCE BEARERS OF" NATURE. HEALTH AND EOUCATIDN COMMITTEES AT DlFFT-RENT HlFJIARCHirAL LEVELS 



Village 

Panchayat 

Taluk 

Distnci 

Stale 

Country 

VNHEC 

EIccicd/seIccicd 

Two represcntative.s 

One reprcseniaiive 

One representative 

One a'preseniative 

One rcprescmaiive 

members 

by grama sabha 

from each VNHEC: 

from each PNHEC 

finm TNHEC 

from each DNHEC 

from each of SNHEC 

Elected 


at least one being 
a woman 

Members of gram 

Members of laluka 

Members of 

andSSA 

Members of state 

and SSA extending 
across states 

Members of pariiaincn- 

representatives 


panchayat 

panchayat 

zilla parishad 

legislature 

tary commiUccs con- 

Pre.sidcnt 

Elected by 

VNHEC members 

VNHEC members 

VNHEC members 

Chief minister 

ceming nature, 
health, education 
Prime minister of 


grama sabha 

ciccied by PNHEC 

elecied by TNHEC 

elected by DNHEf' 

of ihe Slate 

of the country 

Vice- 

Elecied by 

VNHEC nicinber 

Any voting mein- 

Any voting member 

VNHEC member 

VNHEC member 

President 

grama sabha 

elecied by PNHEC 

bers of the TNHEC 

elected by DNHEC 

elected by the 

elected by the 

Secretary 

Village education 

Panchayat 

Taluk panchayat 

Distnet panchayat 

SNHEC 

Development 

NNHEC 

Secrciaiy. 


worker 

secretary 

secretary 

body secretary 

commissioner of 

environment 

Oepaninenis 


Village level 

Taluk level 

District level 

the stale 

Department 

Department 

concerning 


functionaries 

functionones 

department head 

secrcianes 

secreiones 

natural resources 
Health 

Village health 

Panchayat level 

Taluk level 

District level 

Department 

Depaninent 


worker 

functionary 

functionaries 

department head 

secretaries 

secreiaries 

Education 

Village education 

Panchayat level 

Toiuk level 

District level 

Depaninent 

Department 


worker 

functionary 

functionaries 

department head 

secretanas 

secretanos 

Nature 


One deputed 

Taluk level officer 

Oistrci level 

Slate level 

National level 

Protection 


member 

of the Nature 

officer in charge 

officer in charge 

officer in charge 

Squad 

NGO committee 



Protection Squad 
One member 

One member 

One member 

One member 

Evaluation 

committee 



Onemeiiriter 

One member 

One member 

One member 


Nate: At each level the VNHEC members should constitute 75 per cent or more and elected repieseniaiives 25 per cent or less of the voting inembeis. 
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shall be subject to the authority of a 
tcdcration o( all such VNHECs as per 
section 19. 

S Accrual of Prni>cny Rif’lits: 

8.1 After dclimitutiun of territories the 
boundaries are to be demarcated 
conspicuously and permanently. A 
permanent record is to be made consisting 
of location map of boundaries, land survey 
numbers and afea of each of the survey 
number involved. Special attention should 
be paid to boundaries in water bodies and 
their satisfactory demarcation ensured, based 
either on traditional practices or any other 
appropriate method. 

8.2Thc boundanes thus fixed shall be altered 
only under certain special circumstances. 
The entire public lands and waters within 
the territory as declaicd in section 8.1 and 
bencfiis accruing from minerals, rocks and 
living organisms like plant s.animals, micro¬ 
organisms in it, including intellectual 
properly rights (IPR) relating to knowledge 
of uses of living organisms, shall be deemed 
as the collective property of the grama sablia. 

8.3 Not withstanding anything suidanywhcrc 
else enjoyment of the collective property 
rights under .section 8.2 .shall be subject to 
certain conditionalities prescribed by 
DNHEC as per section 25. Records regarding 
the territoncs of VNHEC shall be deposited 
with PNHEC and TNHEC. 

8.4 The share of the collective property to 
any member of grama sabha is inalienable 
and shall not beiraded- However, the specific 
benefits accrued to a member arc tradeable. 

8.5 The existing pnvileges in the public- 
lands and waters shall continue under the 
new regime of collective property. The 
privileges shall be reviewed by DNHEC as 
per section 29.2. 

9 Bench-mark Survey on Status of Nature, 
Health and Education: 

9.1 This proce.ss shall beiniiialed by PNHEC. 
It shall involve closely all the VNHEC 
members, volunteers -from IcK-al people, 
teachers and students of local .school and 
NGOs. 

9.2 The survey shall make use of and also 
record practical ecological knowledge of 
local people. The parameters for status on 
natural resources, health, education shall be 
specified as per procedures and formats 
indicated in section 2b. I. Such u priKCss 
shall involve simple techniques ol data 
gathering. 

9.3 Findings of such a .survey shall constitute 
a ‘community register' which shall he treated 
as a permanent record of VNHEC. It shall 
be updated based on annual evaluation reports 
ot VNHEC and copies sent to PNHEC and 
TNHEC. Any unauthorised alterations shall 
he considered an oflence under .section 33.1. 


10 Preparation of Management Plan and 
Recruitment of Stuff hy VNHEC: 

10.1 After preparation of ciHtimunity rcgi.stcr 
the VNHEC shall prepare a comprehensive 
management plan regarding natural 
resources, primary health care and education 
within its jurisdiction. Such a plan shall be 
prepared, and shall also have the approval 
of one or more meetings of grama sabha 
called for this purpose. 

10.2 The grama .sabha shall appoint village 
health worker (VHW)(s) and village 
education worker (VEWKs). It shall also 
appoint other staff necessary for 
management ot natural resources. Such 
staff shall receive training as per section 

20.2 and be subject to service rules as per 
section 26.5. 

10.3 The management plan shall include 
the following: (a) Measures needed lor 
devclopmcni/improvement of natural 
resources, village sanitation, pnmary health 
care and formal, non-formal and vocational 
education. It shall also specify prioritisation 
of works to he taken up for implementation; 
(b) Physical works to be carried out like 
soil and water conservation, village 
sanitation, drainage, aflorcslalinn. etc. shall 
be clearly indicated on the map and plan 
and eslimulcs made for them; (c) it shall 
identify as salciy zones certain areas 
suitable for conservation like water-sheds, 
pristine areas including those in sea and 
wetlands, and sacred groves. It shall specify 
measures to promote aiid conserve 
biodiversity in both public and private lands 
as well as waters. Such efforts shall include 
individual etforis in con.scrvation like 
cultivation of local cultivars. maintenance 
of wild relatives of cultivated plants/ 
animals: (d) Decision ol VNHEC shall he 
final regarding the plan in ca.se ol any 
dispute with PNHECs or RFN. provided 
It docs not violate section 25: (6)11)1$ plan 
shal I also take into account outside pressures 
tike commercial demand, pollution effects, 
and nomadic graziers. 

10.4 The management plan shall be 
incorporated into a larger regional plan by 
PNHEC prelcrably on a watershed basis. 
It shall decide on ihc works to be taken 
up and suitably allot funds of component 
M of VNHEC as per .section 13.4. 
Government dcparimcms like PWD. soil 
conservation, etc. shall not have a monopoly 
in carrying out these works and shall 
compete with grama sabha members and 
private agencies lor contracts forihe works. 

10.5 The payments lor works cxcnitcd shall 
be made by the cominiilcc handling 
'.'omponcnl M as in section 13.4; (a) ll shall, 
if necessary appoint a monitoring committee 
ol grama sabha members to supcrvi.se the 
implementation of works; (b) It shall 
withhold paymems for unsaiisfaclory 
compiclinn/quality of works. 


11 Functioning of Village Health Worker: 

I I.ITheVHW(s)shall perform the following 
functions along with any other runction.s 
a.ssigned by grama sabha from lime to time: 
(a) Provide treatment to certain categories 
of ailments as per section 37.4 and Tabic 
3 and refer other ailments to the Primary 
Health Centre and Community Health Centre. 
She/he shall maintain records of the patients 
treated or referred; (b) Assist grama sabha 
in planning for village sanitationand public 
health, conservation of medicinal plants 
and utilisation of local health traditions 
and monitor implementation of these 
programmes: (c) Create awareness regardi ng 
family planning, maternity care, nutrition by 
involving local pcopIc/NGOs, l<x;al teacher^ 
students in periodic monitoring of health 
status and campaigns. She/he will ensure 
that trained dais provide adequate maternity 
care; (d) She/he shafl maintain records and 
carry out monitoring of status of 
communicable diseases, vectors, stomach 
worms, drinking water and other relevant 
health parameters: (c) She/he shall involve 
ItKal village education worker(s), school 
teachcr.s/studcnt.s. local health practitioners 
and other volunteers in monitoring the health 
status of Ihc people as well as public health 
related aspects of the environment. 

12 Functioning of Village Education 

Worker (VEW). 

12.1 VEW shall lunciion as the .secretary to 
VNHEC and shall perform the following 
duties along with others assigned by grama 
sabha. 

12.2 Send invitations for and give publicity 
about grama sabha meetings and training 
programmes. 

12.3 Maintain relevant records of VNHEC 
like community register, management plan. 

Taii.e 2: AppiinpRiATE Level op Natuiie, 
Health and EourATioN Committee km 
Dectoim. upon Reoulations. Offences 
AND Penal Provisions 



Responubtlity 

Village 

Opcmtionlising the nuinageineni 
plan 

Ui.sinct 

Norms to be followed by DNHEC, 
TNHEC. PNHEC 

State 

False claims, comtption. mis¬ 
appropriation leganling conipo- 
nem M. proteclion of interests 
of weaker sectiuns. formaiion of 
VNHEC. exiemoi impacts 
afTeciing interests of VNHEC. 
demands on biomass from urban 
arcus and commercial interests 

Country 

Imellcciual property of VNHEC 
and its members’false claims, 
comipimn relating lo component 
C, L-o-onlinaiion between voriiHis 
SNHECiaws 
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proceedings of VNHEC, budget allocations, 
etc. 

12.4 Co-ordinate the implementation of 
extension activities of development 
departments and vocational training. 

12.5 These records and technical inputs shall 
form the learning situation for adult literacy 
programme. Along withateam of volunteers, 
she/he shall run the adult literacy programnie 
and work with the local school teachers and 
students in monitoring the parameters of 
natural resources and education. 

12.6 Formulate a vocational training 
programme for the village and ensure that 
such trainees get continued support from 
PNHEC and TNHEC. 

12.7 Both VEW and VHW shall receive 
periodic training as per section 20.2. They 
shall receive payments trom PNHEC from 
component M of VNHEC subject to 
recommendations of grama sabha. 

13 Handling Finances'. 

13.1, There shall be a fund called VNHEC 
fund and it shall receive the money from 
following sources; (a) All proceeds from 
sale, auction and appropriation of benefits 
from the property in its territory as in section 
8.1; (b) From certain taxes levied and fees 
as decided by it: (c) Payments from National 
Environment Fund as Component C or 
service charges as per section 32. The 
quantum of thc.se funds shall depend on 
services peilormcd with respect to 
conservation of elements of biological 
diversity, participatory environmental impact 
assessment, monitoring of disease vector 
populations, etc. 

13.2 This VNHEC fund shall be deposited 
in the nearest bank or po.si office and the 
accounts shall be operated jointly by two 
VNHEC members nominated by grama sabha 
one of whom shall belong to weaker sections. 

13.3 VNHEC funds shall be treated as untied 
funds andean be allocated in any way deemed 
fit by VNHEC. Grama sabha shall have full 
knowledge of the extent and allocation of 
VNHEC funds and all records have to be 
presented in its meeting. PNHEC also has 
an advisory role in allocation of VNHEC 
fund and shall receive a copy of dealings 
regarding VNHEC fund. 

13.4 Funds .sanctioned by DNHEC for the 
management plan prepared by VNHEC 
referred to as component M shall be vested 
with PNHEC. It shall be deposited in the 
nearest post ofTice/bank and shall be operated 
by president of gram panchayat, 
representative of VNHEC in panchayat and 
operators of VNHEC fund. 

14 Working of VNHEC: 

14.1 The VNHEC shall function as the trustee 
to manage collective property of grama sabha. 
It shall carry out the management plan and 
other decisions of grama sabha. It shall have 
sufficient powers to ensure effective 


management of natural resources, health and 
education. 

14.2 It shall design appropriate operational 
rules for usage and appropriation of benefits 
from collective property of grama .sabha and 
implementation of management plan in 
general. 

14.3 It shall ensure proper functioning of 
VEW and VHW and receive complaints 
regarding their functioning. 

14.4 it shall share control over all facilities 
of primary, secondary, non-formal and 
vocational education and primary health care 
within its jurisdiction and ensure their proper 
functioning. 

14.5 It shall organise grama sabha on a 
regular basis of at least once in 2 months 
to be chaired by either the PNHEC chairman 
or the VNHEC representative to it. All the 
details of various activities of VNHEC shall 
be placed before it and discussed. 

14.6 It shall participate in environmental 
impact assessment of development projects 
and pollution causing industries affecting 
them as per section 30. 

14.7 Certain groups like nomadic grar.iers, 
'fisherfolk. shifting cultivators, artisans 
depend on de jacto open access to 
government-owned lands and waters across 
resource catchments of several villages for 
their livelihood finder the new collective 
property regime of VNHEC the costs ol 
obtaining such access would increase and 
the informal arrangcmctiis made amongst 
them.scives and as well as with the villagers 
would be pul on uncertain footing. VNHEC 
shall take cogni/ance of these i.ssues and 
make suitable provisions in the management 
plan. 

15 Prevention of Offences and Law 
Enforcement: 

15 I VNHEC shall also decide on what 
actions constitute an environmental oficnee 
and take elfcetive measures to prevent it as 
per Tabic 2. Provisions of section 25 
supersede this .section. 

15.2 VNHEC shall devise mechanisms for 
prevention of offences as declared in section 

15.1 which can include: (a) Formation of 
village defence committees as in the 
Indian Penal Code: (b) System of rewards 
for inlormation/apprchending offenders; 
(c) Organise checks along roads and paths 
on to the forest patch; (d) Regulate harvest 
of timber forest produce/fish/grazing 
pressure/NTFP extraction, (e) Any other 
measures found suitablc/nccdcd. 

15.3 The burden of proof of there being 
an offence shall be on the VNHEC and it 
can levy a fine or any other punishment 
deemed fit under section 15.1. The offender 
under section 15.2 shall have recourse to 
an appeal to Nyaya Panchayat under section 

18.2 within 7 days of receiving a verdict 
from VNHEC. 

15.4 VNHEC shall request the helpof Nature 


Protection Squad constituted as per section 

33.3 through PNHEC for prevention of 
offences, and help in law enforcement. Such 
rcque.sts should be in the written format 
specifying nature of help, location and 
duration for which it is required. 

15.5 VNHEC shall make efforts to give 
publicity to the information on environ¬ 
mental offences and punishments for such 
offences. 

Pani'iiayat Naturk, HiiAi.ru and 
Education CoMMintii 

16 Working of PNHEC: 

16.1 It shall function as a sub-committee of 
the Panchayat and enjoy autonomous powers 
unless it violates the DNHEC norms and 
provisions of panchayat sub-committee on 
weaker .sections. 

16.2 From the individual management plans 
of VNHEC it shall prepare a panchayat level 
management plan integrating into such plan 
prescriptions for all the areas over which it 
has control under llth schedule of 73rd 
constitutional amendment act 1993. 

16.3 Members from Nature Protection 
Squad set up as per section 33 shall attend 
the PNHEC meetings and be available 
constantly for specific PNHECs to accept 
written complaints and to take necessary 

Tabli! .3- AppRorwAit Authohitv sob 

.'^I'pKRvisioN OS Mkai-th Facilities 

NHEC Responsibility 

Village Village health worker, trained 

dais, local health practitioners 
Panchayat Primary Health Cemn: 

Taluk Community Health Centre 

Notr<i. 

Primary Health Centre (PHC); lo be 
located ai headquarters of PNHEC Should 
provide major faeiliiies like outpatient care 
chiefly of referral nature, inpatient sevices 
like medical, minor surgery, sterilisation 
operations, moderate risk cases of delivery, 
first aid and referral for services requiring 
further iiwdieal care. It shall have two MBBS 
doctors, one preferably female and an 
additional doctor trained in ihe indigenous 
system of medicine along with other 
necessary staff and equipment. 

Community Health Centre (CHC). Health 
care facility with at least one being located 
ai TNHEC headquarters headed by a doctor 
with post-graduate training in medicine 
preferably in preventive and social medicine. 
She/he should be assisted by specialists 
consisting of physician, surgeon, 
gynaecologist, paediatrician and anaesthetist 
with adequate supporting staff, facilities 
and transport. Major functions consist of 
providing backup for all curaiive problems 
beyond skill and hiciliiics at PHC, providing 
high level of medical and surgical care for 
problems referred by PHC or VHW, 
maintaining close liaison with PHC and 
providing consultancy services and periodic 
laining for VHWs 
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action. The exact .strength of such members 
assigned to PNHECs shal I he decided upon 
by TNHEC. 

16.4 All the funds received for the 
management plan of VNHEC shall be 
controlled jointly as per section 13.4. The 
funds received as service charges shall be 
handed over to VNHEC. 

16.5 It shall ensure proper evaluation of 
VNHEC by a team appointed by TNHEC 
and as well asintcmal auditing as per section 
2.3.2. It shall send the reports lo TNHEC and 
be rc.sponsible for their authenticity along 
with the evaluating agencies. 

16.6 It shall make payments lo VEW and 
VHW as (icr grama sahha recommendations 
and to evaluating agencies as per DNHEC 
norms. 

16.7 It shall share control overall educational 
and health facilities provided for as per 
SNHEC decisions in section 37.4. 

16.8 It shall arrange for vocational education 
as per PNHEC management plan and also 
provide market.'lechnical, credit linkages 
for trainees at panchayai level itself. 

16.9 It shall initiate participatory 
environmental impact assessment as per 
section 30 by VNHEC. 

16.1 (Hi will undcnaki. all activities to support 
functioning of VNHEC and any other tasks 
assigned by DNHEC. 

17 Mtmiioring and Evaliuitiim: 

17.1 PNHEC shall make payments lor 
studcnts/lcachcrs, people from village 
community who arc involved in the initial 
bench-mark survey and continuous 
monitoring of natural resources, health and 
education. 

18 Conflict Resolution and Redressal of 
Grievances: 

18.1 It shall refer all disputes between 
VNHECs to TNHEC and shall carry out 
delimitation of boundaries for VNHECs. 

18.2 Any grievances shall be referred to 
Nyaya Panchayats which shall be set up as 
per Karnataka Mandal Panchayat and Nyaya 
Panchayat Act 1983. Such grievances can 
also be referred to all relevant forums and 
panchayat level sub-committee on weaker 
sections. 

Regional Federation 

19 Functioning of RFN: 

19.1 Whenever control over a physically 
continuous patch like a forest, hillock, 
or pond happens to be under more than 
one VNHEC belonging to different 
PNHECs such regional federations shall 
be formed. 

|||9.2 Such RFN shall consist of presidents 
constituent VNHECs and representatives 
of Nature Protection Squad and NGOs. 


19.3 It shall ensure that the measures t^en 
under management plan and prevention of 
environmental offences shall not adversely 
affect the operation of other adjoining 
VNHECs. 

19.4 It shall ensure co-ordination and close 
co-operation amongst its members especially 
in sharing indivisible resources like ground 
water, streams, natural biological populations 
like wild lilc. etc. 

19.5 The president of RFN shall be elected 
by the constituent VNHEC presidents, in 
case of failure to implement sections 19.3 
and 19.4 he shall seek the intervention of 
TNHEC. 

19.6 Certain groups like migrant gra/.iers, 
artisanal fishcrfolk and non-timber forest 
produce collectors though residents of a 
particular village/hamlet/settlement depend 
fortheir livelihood on free and/or subsidised 
access to resources over large tracts extending 
over several villages or even districts in 
certain cases. The representatives from 
such groups should form one or more 
regional federations (RFN) at an 
appropriate level at or below the district 
level as per .section 25.6. 

19.7 The president of such an RFN shall he 
clccicd/sclccted by the representatives. He/ 
she shall seek to protect the interests of his/ 
her constituents such as migrant graricrs. 
traditional fishcrlolk. non-timber forest 
produce collectors as the ca.se may be. 

Taluk Naiiire. Heai.tii and 
Education Committui; 

20 Supporting Activities of TNHEC: 

20.1 TNHEC shall provide all technical 
support like maps, instruments, training 
needed for benchmark .survey, monitoring 
and evaluation of health, education and 
natural resource parameters in co-ordination 
with icchnical cell of DNHEC. 

20.2 It shall tram VEW and VHW 
periodically, provide for vocational training 
as per PNHEC! management plan, alsocxtend 
technical and market linkages through 
relevant institutions at taluk level. 

20.3 It shall share control with all relevant 
departments over health care facilities and 
educational institutions up to pre-university 
level and ensure that they function as per 
PNHEC management plan and DNHEC 
norms. 

21 Allotment of Territories to VNHEC: 

21.1 TNHEC shall decide on panitioningof 
territories in case of disputes between 
VNHECs by considering population, 
biomass'demand of contending parties, status 
of re.snurce catchment, existing conventions 
and rules of use. 

21.2 The criteria for allotment of territories 
shall be worked out by DNHFXT. It shall also 


outline the procedures to ascertain such 
criteria in the field. 

21.3 The decision given by TNHEC shall 
be open to appeal to DNHEC. However, 
decision by DNHEC shall be final and 
binding on the parties. 

21.4 TNHEC shall take the final decision 
on sharing or management of indivisible 
resources between VNHECs like streams, 
ground water, wildlife, etc, or in dealing 
with claims of migrant graziers, artisanal 
fisherfolk. non-timber forest produce 
collectors. This shall be done either in case 
of an appeal by relevant RFN of such groups, 
concerned VNHECs or RFN president. 

22 WoHcing of TNHEC: 

22.1 It shall have in itsdeposition the records 
of collective property rights of all the 
VNHECs. management plans of PNHEC 
and VNHEC. evaluation reports of all 
VNHECs. It shall store all the information 
in the community register in a preferably 
computerised data base. Such information 
shall be updated every year. 

22.2 It shall also maintain a counter in the 
local collegc/high school to receive inputs 
fur community register. Such information 
shall have to be veri fled by annual evaluation 
committee of the concerned area. 

22.3 It shall promote maintenance of 
specimens of elements of biodiversity in 
colleges and pay special attention to 
in situ conservation of biodiversity in 
VNHECs. 

22.4 it shall identify VNHECs with poor 
performance and pay special attention to 
improving their working through the 
respective PNHECs. On persistent poor 
performance (2 consecutive years) it can 
take over such VNHEC under section 27.2. 

22.5 It shall exercise punitive powers with 
respect to offences regarding monitoring 
and evaluation, corruption charges against 
VNHEC, PNHEC. and Nature Protection 
Squad members and take necessary action 
under section 27.2. 

22.6 The TNHEC shall have a nodal centre 
of the National Informatics Centre Electronic 
Network. NICNET. which is cuirently at 
district level. This shall be used for 
communication with higher committees, to 
send time bound information on status of 
communicable diseases, population of 
vectors, etc. 

23 Monitoring and Evaluation of VNHECs 
and PNHECs: 

23. J It shall exercise operational authority 
in appointment of evaluation committees 
for VNHECs from students and teachers 
of local pre-university and under-graduate 
colleges and NGOs. 

23.2 It shall depute up to 7 members of^ 
PNHEC as internal auditors to PNHEC.. 
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They shall he chosen on a lottery basis 
during the regular meeting of TNHEC. 
Each PNHEC shall undergo such an audit 
at a minimum of once in 2 years as per 
section 26.4 

23.3 It shall prepare an abstract of 
performance evaluation reports of PNHEC 
regarding performance of individual 
VNHECs with respect to management plan 
(component M) as also conservation and 
promotion of biodiversity (component C). 

23.4 Based on evaluation reports and 
internal auditing it can recommend to 
DNHEC every year ,** VNHECs for rewards 
which shall go to their component C. Based 
on such reports, it shall also accord non¬ 
material rewards like titles or certificates 
to honour cither persons/VNHECs with 
exceptional contributions in these efforts. 

24 Conflict Resolution and Rrdressal of 
Grievances: 

24.1 It shall resolve conflicts between 
PNHECs and VNHECs and conduct 
necessary investigations after obtaining 
evidence from both the parties. 

24.2 It shall depute an ofHccr of the Nature 
Protection .Squad to receive complaints from 
weaker sections regarding operations of 
VNHEC and PNHEC and give a written 
acknowledgement of receipt of the same. 
This provision would be publicised widely. 

24.3 Within 10 days of such complaint the 
secretary of TN H EC shal I seek an ex planation 
from concerned VNHEC/TNHEC president 
and place it before TNHEC and notily the 
sub-committee for welfare ot weaker sections 
and social welfare department at taluk and 
punchayal level in this regard. 

District Nahiri., Ht-ALni a.nd Eoi'c atoin 
C oMMITTEh 

2.*' Norms: 

25.1 DNHEC norms are a set of rules 
which all DNHECs .shall havciospecifically 
design and strive towards their compliance 
within their territories. These norms should 
ensure that' 

25.2 The lands and waters vested with 
VNHECs should not be privatised or put to 
any use benefiting private parties to the 
detriment of the general community by 
altering their status. 

25.3 Existing conservation practices like 
sacred animals, trees, groves, ponds, etc, 
shall be protected, as also practical ecological 
knowledge of people would he recognised, 
respected and rewarded. 

25.4 No forest produce shall be harvested 
except under the plan prcpared/prcKcdurcs 
laid down by VNHECs. Clear-felling of 
trees and sate of limber above a certain 
ceiling limit would need prior written 
permission of TNHEC. 


25.S It shall lay down procedures for 
VNHEC to rcwhrd individuals for in situ 
conservation efforts tike growing of local 
cultivars and muintcnahcc of other genetic 
resources of value. 

25.b It shall stipulate the total number ol 
members of VNHEC in proportion to the 
population and its composition. It shall also 
specify the proportion of scats rc.scrvcd for 
weaker sections in the VNHEC. It shall also 
specify the number and spatial coverage of 
special regional federations representing 
resource users like migrant graziers, artisanal 
fishcrl'olk and non-timber lorcsi prtHiucc 
collectors 

25.7 Tile migrant graziers shall have ihcir 
traditional right of way across any ol the 
VNHEC property. It shall he altered only 
alter providing them with a satisfactory 
alternate passage. 

26 Procedures and Formats to he Designed: 

26.1 It shall in consultation with the 
technical cell set up as per section 2K. I 
and NGOs shall prepare formats lor 
recording information on the lollowing: 
(a) Details regarding property assigned to 
VNHEC and permanent records regarding 
such property; |bi Inlormation on .socio¬ 
economic and environmental parameters 
e.specially relating to natural resource u-sc, 
health and education of people; (c) 
Community register which documents 
elements of biodiversity and associated 
knowledge systems. 

26.2 It shall design procedures for 
rewarding persons involved in the initial 
bench-mark survey and al.so for regular 
monitoring, evaluation and internal auditing 
of VNHECs Irom component M 

26.3 It shall set up the procedure for the 
election priKcss of VNHEC members. 

26.4 DNHEC shall also design procedures 
lor internal auditing of PNHEC to be carried 
out by members ol the other PNHECs. 

26.5 DNHEC shall formulate the .service 
rules for village health and education 
workers 

27 Ensuring Compltance to the Norms: 

27.1 It shall hctheresponsibilityofPNHEC 
and TNHEC and especially Nature 
Protection Squad that norms prepared by 
DNHEC arc implemented by VNHEC. 
Non-compliance of this section shall be 
reported to DNHEC and could result in 
prosecution of concerned VNHEC 
president/memhers and/or take over of 
VNHEC by TNHEC. 

27.2 It should devise prcKcdurcs by which 
TNHEC shall be empowered to take over 
VNHECs' collective property wilhpcrsistcni 
bad performance as pc; the Evaluation 
Committee reports and also terms for 
restoring it to VNHEC. 


28 Estahlishmeni of Technical Cell: 

28.1 The DNHEC shall set up a technical 
cell with adequate infrastructure. This shall 
work in close association with scicntiric 
research instituiions, universities, colleges 
as well as the local population, especially 
people with high Ic vcis ol practical ecological 
knowledge such as (isherfolk or traditional 
health practitioners. 

28.2 The technical cell shall address the 
environmental and public health problems/ 
issues faced by VNHECs or other bodies or 
individuals to generate locality-specific 
solutions taking cognisance of modern 
scientific knowledge as well as practical 
ecological experience of people. 

28.3 It shall extend to VNHEC and PNHEC 
technical help for preparation of management 
plan. It shall dis.seminatc relevant inlormation 
for the people in the local language. 

29 Working of DNHEC: 

29.1 DNHEC shall function as a sub¬ 
committee of zillah parishad. It shall have 
autonomous powers in matters concerning 
natural rcsouKcs. health and education unless 
It violates the laws of the land or verdict of 
zillah parishad sub-committee on protection 
of weaker sections. 

29.2 It shall have power to make new rules 
and change any ol the provisions regarding 
NHECs under its control as in Table 2. An 
appeal against such nilcs will he with the 
court of law. and not ;my state NHEC or NEC. 

29.3 For this, it shall convene a meeting of 
NGO watchdog committee along with 
DNHEC and allow for sufficient debate, 
alter giving one month notice about such 
meeting and circulating ihc information on 
new rulcs/amemlmcnts to all participants. 

29.4 Any turthcr changes in the policies to 
be recommended shall require a quorum of 
80 per cent ol members and 3/4 majority, 
the NGO watchdog committee representa¬ 
tives shall have voting nghts at such meetings. 

29.5 It shall give rewards to people. VNHECs 
and RFNs as per recommendations of the 
TNHEC 

29.6 It shall also recruit the needed office 
staff for Its own and TNHEC activities and 
such recruited officials shall be under total 
control of DNHEC. 

29.7 The funds for maintenance of DNHEC. 
technical cell and TNHEC shall come from 
the DNHEC fund which is formed by 
contribution of a fixed percentage of 
components C and M and shall be clearly 
indicated in the processes of distribution of 
funds to VNHEC. 

30 Participators' Environmental Impact 
Assessment: 

30.1 There shall he a participatory 
environmental impact assessment of various 
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impacts on VNHECs like pollution, urban 
sewage and waste, mining and various 
development projects. 

30.2 This shall be initiated by DNHEC 
either on its own. or on suggestions by 
concerned VNHECs. on request from the 
National Environment Commission, 
government agencies, or private enterprises. 

30.3 The technical cell of the DNHEC shall 
carry out such an exercise with the help 
ol affected.VNHEC members. The state 
pollution control authorities and other such 
governmental agencies shall provide 
needed expertise, infrastructural support 
and iratntng. 

30.4 This prtKCss shall be carried out lor 
existing problems as well as proposed 
projects which come under conditions ol 
section 41.6. The finalised report shall be 
u.sed to present the ca.se of VNHEC as per 
section 41.7. 

31 Monitnrinf’ and h'valiiolnm: 

31.1 It shall set up a standing committee for 
monitoring and evaluation at district level 
consisting of one member from each Taluk 
evaluation committee which shall submit 
status report ol each TNHE(' level 
fuiKlioning. 

31.2 Such reports shall be compiled and 
analysed by the technical cell. The DNHEC 
shall receive compiled evaluation reports 
and internal auditing reports from TNHECs 
directly 

32 Soarres of Funds and Handling of 
Finances 

32.1 It shall annually receive from SNHEC 
funds towards component M upon sub¬ 
mission of abstracts of evaluation reports of 
PNHECs, and from NNHEC funds towards 
component C on submission of evaluation 
report abstracts ol VNHECs. 

32.2 The funds shall be allotted based on 
performance as per section 32.1 The sum 
total of the performance of constituent 
VNHECs shall he considered as the 
performance of the DNHEC for both 
components 

32.3 In the event of false pcriormance claims 
the president of the concerned agency like 
VNHEC\PNHEC\TNHEC or evaluation 
committee leader shall he held accountable 
under section 3.^ 2. 

32.4 It shall publish the ev.iluation reports 
and llnanctal allocations. 

33 Prevention of Offentes and Naliiie 
Proiirltm Stiuud: 

33.1 It .shall formulaic a set of rules to define 
offences as in Table 2 which shall be binding 
on TNHEC. PNHEC and DNHEC itself. 
Such rules shall form the general basis of 
trial of offenders in the court of law and 


Nyaya Panchayal and all NHEC bodies below 
the di.strict level. 

33.2 DNHEC shall request deputation for 
staff ol Nature Protection Squad from the 
existing personnel of state forest department 
and other relevant departments like coast 
guard, police, excise, revenue, etc, depending 
on tis requirements 

33.3 The control over such squad shall be 
shared between DNHEC and the concerned 
departments. Exact mechanisms of such 
sharing ol control shall have to be worked 
out in each .state with respect to payments, 
increments, promotions, transfer, etc. 

33.4 The primary task of Nature Protection 
Squads is to assist VNHECs in prevention 
of environmental olfenccs. Nature Protection 
Squads shall ensure that DNHEC norms are 
lollowcd by VNHEC. PNHEC. RFN and 
TNHEC. In case ol non-compliance they 
can repon to DNHEC president and also to 
.state level officcrol Nature Protection Squad 
at SNHEC. 

1^..*) DNHEC musti-ikenolicco! such wrillcn 
reports by Nature Protection Squad and take 
appropriate action within 21 days of receiving 
such repons and send a copy of action taken 
to state level oflicer of Nature Protection 
Squad 

34 Conllicl Resolution and Redressal of 
drievances' 

.34.1 The DNHEC .shall design procedures 
lor esiablishmeni and operation of Forums 
of Redressal and Contlict Re.soluiion at 
panchayat level culled Nyaya Panchayais. 
Thc.se shal I tollo w t he model of the Karnataka 
Mandal Panchayal and Nyaya Panchayal 
Act iyK3. 

.34.2 It shall he the final forum for resolution 
of conllicl beisvccn any VNHEC and 
PNHECs. However in lheca.se of TNHECs 
the linal aulhoiiiy shall he SNHEC. 

34.3 It shall set up a district level watchdog 
committee with representatives from e.ich of 
the TNHEC level watchdog committees. Ii 
shall be mandatory lor DNHEC to enquire 
into written compLiinls given ny the same 
and carry otii lollow up action within one 
month ol such cimiplainis. 

34.4 It shall also suggest changes in 
management plan ol VNHEC in accordance 
with RFN as per recommendationofTNHEC 
after giving a lair hearing to concerned 
VNHEC. 

.SlAll NaTIIRE. Hl ALltl AND 
Edi CAIION COMMlITti- 

Chan/(es in Poliev at Stale Level: 

.3.S.I The provisions of this bill need large- 
scale c hanges in the existing law.s and policies 
ol state. At the initiation of this process the 
.SNHEC shall be responsible for drafting the 
required t hanges. 


35.2 The new policies s'hall promote 
management of all natural resources on an 
integrated and decentralised basis. The 
environmental offences shall bederined with 
respect to natural resources and public health 
including pollution and deleterious effects 
of commercial exploitation and urban waste 
and sewage, and with respect to false claims 
of performance, forinstanceof conservation 
of biological diversity. 

35.3 The process of preparation of drafts of 
new legislation shall involve DNHECs and 
NGO watchdog committee members. 

35.4 Any funher changes in the policies to 
he recommended shall require a quorum of 
80 per cent ol members and 3/4 majority. 
The NGO watchdog committee repre¬ 
sentatives shall have voting rights in such 
meetings. 

35.5 In the task of formulating and drafting 
ol the policies SNHEC shall be helped by 
the relevant departments and legal cell of 
the state government. 

36 Sharing Control over Relevant Govem- 
nienl Departments: 

.36.1 The powers and functioning of 
government departmcntsconccrning natural 
resources, health and education shall have 
to he reoriented as per the provisions under 
the NHEC system. The SNHEC shall design 
appropriate .set of rules and procedures for 
this purpose along with NGOs and relevant 
departmental secretaries. 

36.2 it shall share administrative control on 
Nature Protection Squad and education and 
health tacilities provided on the basis of 
.section 37 4. 

37 Working of SNHEC: 

37.1 It shall set up a standing committee of 
.scienti.sts belonging to R and D institutions 
and universities to take up research and 
evolve management strategics on specific 
problems as suggested by the technical cell 
of DNHEC and provide expertise for 
planning and development. 

37.2Thcre shall he internal auditing of every 
DNHEC at least once in two years by other 
DNHEC members 

.37.3 It shall reward the best performing 
DNHECs with respect to component M every 
year. 

37.4 It shall ensure that state government 
sh a 11 pro v idc t he t act I it ies for healt h care and 
education mentioned in Tables 3 and 4 as 
the minimum requirement. The number of 
such facilities to be provided and categories 
ol diseases t«) he treated at each level shall 
be decided on a regional basts considering 
its remoteness and extent of current 
availability of such services. 

37.5 The curriculum for formal education 
till pre-university level shall include 
interactive learning through monitoring the 
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status of kical natural resources, public health 
environment. stKio-cconontic milieu and 
ongoing development proccs.scs. There 
should be enough flexibility built in for the 
DNHECs to tailor the education to their 
locality-speci He needs and culture of people. 
The non-formal and vocational education 
shall he designed and implemented at the 
TNHEC and PNHEC levels 

37.6 It shall deal vvith los.ses cau.sed by 
pollution, urban waste and sewage and unlair 
trade practices by commercial interests 
causing loss to VNHECs. it shall be vested 
with enough penal powers by National 
Environment Commission tor this purpose 
as per .sections 41.5, 4t.b and policies ol 
section 3.5. 

37.7 The costs for maintenance of SNHEC 
shall be borne by the stale government. 
37.R There shall he a State Nature, Health, 
Education Fund which shall receive 
contributions Irom the state government 
funds earmarked towards development of 
natural resources, health and education. The 
relevant procedures and norms of allocation 
by the stale government should be worked 
out under sections 35 and 36. DNHEC and 
.S.SA shall receive their component M Irom 
this lund as per their evaluated performance. 

3K MonitonnK and Hvalnatian: 

3K.I The SNHEC shall decide on the 
parameters tor evaluation of natural 
resources, education and health care. It shall 
compile the results of monitoring these 
parameters Irom TNHEC and DNHEC 
reports which are to be published by it 
periodically 

3K.2 It shall set up a body ut .scientists. 
NGOs and SNHEC members to assign 
values i«> parameters ot health, education 
and natural resources which shall he 
pcritxlically reviewed bused on the findings 
of section 3K.I. 

3R.3 The entire process in section 3R.2 shall 
be transparent and the copies of the decisions 
sent to all VNHECs by the committee. 
3K.4 it shall set up a computer-based data 
bank with adequate sulcguurds tor relevant 
intellectual property rights containing 
information on natural resources including 
biodiversity, health and education and 
community registers of VNHECs and link 
this to the NICNEToperated by the National 
Informatics Centre. 

3K.S Such data bunk shall remain under the 
joint control of SNHEC vice president and 
presidents of NGO watchdog committee and 
evaluating committee mentioned in sections 

39.2 and 38.2. 

39 Conflict Resolution and Forums for 
Redressal: 

39.1 It shall be the tinal forum for appeal 
regarding any disputes about TNHB!^ located 


within the .state. 

39.2 It shall 'also set up a watchdog 
committee of NGOs at Mate level having 
representatives from ‘each district which 
shall help SNHEC functioning. 

Naiionai Naturk, Hi'Ai.'ni and 
Edocaiion CostMirnJi 

40 .Vn/i/Mi/ri/ig the FoUrirs of NHEC: 

40 I As in the case of SNHEC it shall draft 
new policies required lor the ccntial 
government under the NHEC system It 
shall lollowthe procedures similar to those 
in sections 35 and 36. The focus shall be 
on concurrent suh|ccis of state and centre 
and on sateiy si.e.s 

41 National Unvironment Commission: 

41.1 It shall be constituted from NNHEC 
representatives, scieniisls and NGOs with 
outstanding contributions in natural 
resources, health, and education It shall 
have an independent status and shall be 
answerable only to the parliament. 

41.2 It shall he vested with Judicial powers 
for resolving disputes within areas ot its 
mandate It shall have the mandate on all 
external impacts on VNHEC like pollution, 
commercially exploitative forces, loss/ 
displacement by development projects of 
government, pest and di.sease epidemics, 
etc. 

41.3 Rased on the monitoring committee 
reports horn DNHEC. S.SA and SNHEC it 
.shall assign valuestoclcmentsofbiodiversity 
and identify parameters for evaluation ol 
biodiversity which shall apply to the entire 
country. 

41 4 It shall also collect information on 
.status of communicable diseases, vector 
populations and pest and disease oiitbreaks 
ol crops us well as livestiK'k on a regular 
basis. 

41.5 It .shall receive petitions on pollutiiin. 
adverse cl feels ol urhan areas, displacement 
ol persons in developmental projects, etc. 
and initiate an enquiry ai DNHEC or/aiid 
SNHEC levels. 

41.6 Such cases shall be classified based 
on the magnitude of the problem and lo.ss 
and assigned to appropriate levels. 
Decisions at lower forums shall be open 
to appeal in NEC and its verdict shall have 
an appeal only to the special bench ol the 
Supreme Court. 

41.7 In order to conduct an enquiry NEC 
shall appoint a panel ol relevant scientific 
experts, lawyers. NGOs and NNHEC 
members at national, state and district levels. 
They shall hear the case ot aflecicd 
VNHECs or people and conduct direct 
investigations in the field. The findings of 
the panel and its judgment shall be 
published. 


41. K The panel shall receive financial 
assistance and honorarium from NEC 
and shall he held accountable for their 
findir t. 

41.9 The scope of the enijutry shall include 
existing instances of section 41.5. The 
proposed projects shall obtain a clearance 
ccrtiltcate at the appropriate lortims as per 
section 41.6 

42 Fum iionoif; oj NNHEC. 

42.1 There .shall be a national environment 
lund and such a lund shall receive the 
following contributions; tat From bio¬ 
diversity cess to be levied by central 
government on all commodities which 
benefit from usage of elements of 
biodiversity; <b) Funds earmarked for 
conservation ol hiiKliversity and towards 
management of protected areas by .state and 
central governments; (c) Contributions from 
international forums, future puymcnt.s 
received for royalties based on genetic 
resources and knowledge pertaining to it 
on which India has sovereign rights; 
(d) Fees charged to development projects, 
industries, etc. for organising participatory 
environmental impact assessment; (e) Cess 
on industries and urban areas causing 
pollution. 11) Funds earmarked for monitoring 
status ol contagious diseases, pests and 
diseases of crops and livestock and vector 
populations. 

42.2 Funds shall he allotted to individual 
DNHECs based on performance reports 
submitted by the district level monitoring 
committees. 

42 .3 It shall .stake claims in all appropriate 
torums lor intellectual pro|K'ny rights of the 
VNHECs as |X'r recommendations of cither 
DNHEC. ,SSA or .SNIIKC, 

42 4 The country’s interest in matters 
regarding natural resources shall he 
represented by NNHEC in all inlcrnational 
lorums. 

42.5 It shall support working ol Nature 
Protection Squads in DNHEC and also 
ensure that law enforcement agencies co¬ 
operate with it and extend infrastructurat 
support. 

42 6 It shall pay special attention andcxicnd 
support to management ot .safety sites and 
ensure their smimlh funclloning. 

42.7 The costs for maintenance of 
NNHEC shall be borne by the Government 
of India. 

42. R It shall co-ordinate the laws and plans 
lor development between states so that 
environmental offenders shall not lake 
advantage ol such diftcrcnccs between 
DNHECs This shall he done by giving 
appropriate directions to DNHECs and 
SNHKCs. 

42.9 it shall be the final authority to decide 
indisputcs/conllictsai DNHEC and SNHEC 
levels. 
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42.10 It shall reward the best performing 
DNHECs regarding component C based 
on a system of internal auditing ot 
section 37.2. 

Sah IT Sin AoniriKii-Y 

43 Management oj Safety Sites. 

43.1 The safely sites in contrast with supply 
sites shall be carved out of ureas ol dense 
lorcsts and sparse population, well preserved 
freshwater and marine habiijis. existing 
wi Idl i te sanctuaries, nai loiial pai ks. biosphere 
reserves and other protected areas. The 
emphasis shall be on eoniiiuiity of the patch 
and on in Kim eonservuiioii of hiodtvcisiiy 
elements. 

43.2 The system til management shall he 
similar to that ol supply sites with certain 
modifications. Suitable mechanisms shall 
be designed keeping in mind the interests 
of both people living in the interior of such 
patches and al ihc periphery as well as 
wildlife and other elements ol biological 
diversity. 

43.3 SSA shall beiheequivalent of DNIIEC 
In case VNHECs being more than 25 it shall 
be formed from RFNs. In cases when* less 
than 25 VNHECs arc present it shall be 
directly formed Ironi VNHECs. 

44 Dclimitiiiiim of Howulanes of SSA anil 
VWUX. 

44.1 Initially the existing boundaries of 
protected areas shall be accepted. 

44.2 The task ol redclining the boundaries 
ol sites from existing protected areas and 
other suitable areas from land, freshwatci 
and sea within the state shall he curried out 
by SNHEC and across states by NNHEC. 
It shall, however, he under powers of N N HHC 
to change the boundaries. 

44.3 Such jurisdiction ol salety sites shall 
also include villages in the |ieriphcry. who 
use the forest patch or water body and/or 
are affected by wildlile of safety sites 

44.4 Such a prtK'css ot delimitation of 
boundaries shall he participatory in nature 
involving people of the loc.ility along with 
the NGOs active in the region. 

44.5 The boundaries shall he decided based 
on the ground situation regarding status of 
vegetation and biological diversity of the 
proposed area and livelihood alternatives 
for the people dependent on it as assessed 
by experts from the technical cells of 
SNHEC and NNHEC. It shall strive to 
strike a balance between interests of 
biodiversity and people residing in and 
near safety sites 

45 As.\igning Territories to VNUliCs: 

45.1 Within SSA. the units for tormation of 
VNHEC shall be tribal settlements, hamlets 
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and revenue villages. The traditional 
leadership of tribals/non-tribals shall be 
consulted in this regard. 

45.2 Territories to individual VNHECs shall 
he assigned based on the conventional 
traditional arrangeinentsin practice amongst 
such communities. However, indcmarcating 
such territories watershed approach and 
natural boundaries like stream, hillink or 
conventional boundaries in case of water 
bodies are to be lollowcd to the extent 
possible. For this process traditional 
leadership amongsi iribals and non-tribals. 
NGOs active in the area shall be consulted 
and involved. 

45.1 Alter such a process, the property rights 
arc given to VNHhC as in section 8,0 and 
in this case I null authority shall he the Salety 
Sue Authority iSSAi. 

46 I’roieriion ol Interests of Trihah anil 
Hiologieiil l)t versity: 

46.1 As a norm of SSA. harvesting, .sale and 
transport ol timber shall he banned, along 
with capture, collection and hunting ol 
endangered species 

46 2 As a norm of SSA, in documenting 
biodiversity knowledge systems, it should 
be ensured by SSA that people employed 
on such task sh.ill not misulilise it lor 
commercial gains and proper safeguards shall 
be given to inlormalion in community 
register 

46.3 Strategies shall be worked out by the 
technical cell lo minimise human-wildlilc 
conllicts. Victims ol such attacks and loss 
of propeny shall he adequately conipcnsatcd 
as per the priH-ediires fixed by SSA. 

46 4 Service charges Itir the protection ol 
biological diversity paid lo VNHECs shall 
he at a higher rale than the supply sites. The 
exact quantum shall be decided by National 
Environment Commission. 

47 Working of S.SA' 

47.1 ThcpriiMsions shall he similar losupply 
sues but the strength of Nature Protection 
.Squad shall be increased and SSA shall be 
equivalent lo DMIFC in powers. There will 
have to be mine io-operntion among.st 
VNHECs to prevent offences as the lorc.sl 
patches arc continuous. 

47 2 It shall maintain a fullledged technical 
cell of educational ,ind research institutions 
lo help devise suitable planning and 
development strategics lor this region 

47.3 Sueh a set up shall interact closely 
with VNHEiCs and help them to implement 
various development strategics which are 
in tunc with the culture and traditions of 
people: 

47.4 With the help of its technical cell and 
cxperiisc from SNHEC and NNHEC it 
shall evolve suitable strategics for 
management of wildlife, livestock and 


fodder, trade and value addition to forest 
produce, cottage industries based on forest 
produce. 

47.5 It shall encourage social forestry, 
agroforestry, alternatives to fuel wood like 
gohar gas. stall feeding, improved 
management of livestock in peripheral areas 
to avoid pressures on safety sites. 

47.6 It shall ensure that the management 
of safety sites shall closely involve the 
people m the area. This can be done by 
working clo.scly with interested NGOs, 
giving special importance to monitoring 
committee reports, ensuring that the 
VNHECs receive their rightful funds and 
creating awareness about provisions of this 
hill and establishing Irec flow of 
information regarding working of SSA. 
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Globalisation and ‘New World Order’ 

What Future for the United Nations? 

Rajni Kothari 

Decline of the United Nations, along with that of the nation-state, is happening at a time when a new pha.se of world 
corporate capitalism is being ushered in. Yet, the oppressed peoples of the world need the broad umbrella of the UN which 
will restore the denuKratic and liberating role of the nation-state, return to the is.sue of equity between and within nations, 
and re-emphasise the North-South dimension of world order. 


WILL the call of ihc lum of the century and 
the dawn of a new millennium be responded 
by humanity retrieving lost ground or even 
breaking wholly new ground, or will it take 
us further along a slowly engulfing nemesis 
pushing us towards a precipice? Not the 
precipice of a nuclear war but perhaps 
something more dreadful, namely, the 
dissolution of the human civilisationni 
enterprise as such: not moving forward to 
bui rather receding into the 21st century. I 
have in mind not some doomsday prediction 
caused by forces beyond our control hut u 
nemesis brought about by our own actions 
and inactions that arc leading to an erosion 
of institutions that wc thought wc had created 
to provide ‘unity' and ‘order'. 

'The idea of a UN had, beyond the negative 
conception o( avoiding a third world war, 
posited a positive conception of unifying a 
s astly fragmented, conllict-ndden and highly 
dispersed humanity composed oi ‘nations' 
and ‘nation-states' for which the great 
powers’ were to provide a framework of co¬ 
operative relationships fur the preservation 
of peace and a global spread of human well¬ 
being and justice. As this failed to material ISC, 
there emerged the idea of a world order 
which was posited to promote structures and 
initiatives, policies and perspectives, that 
would promote both peace and justice and 
through such initiatives arrest the 
disintegrative and chaotic conditions that 
appeared to engulf the world ol nation-states 
including the ‘great powers' themselves - 
.seeking to provide a modicum of ‘order’ to 
It all. 

These were the broad conceptions in which 
a combination of visionary statesmen, 
scholars, thinkers and international civil 
servants had thought of responding to what 
already appeared like a fast enveloping crisis 
of survival for a world besieged by growing 
divisions between regions, classes and 
ideologies. Instead what we got, following 
the second world war, was a long period of 
cold war that far from 'containing' sources 
of conflict and confrontations, spanned 
them further over a period of 4D years - in 
different phases, involving practically all 
parts of the earth - subsequently followed 
by a ‘post-cold war' period that has given 
rise to a large and widespread upsurge of 


nationalist, ethnic and religious turbulence, 
of growing violence and volatility from the 
bottom upwards, which in lum is being used 
for establishing a new model of hegemony 
m which the UN itself is being made an 
instrument. 

What prospects can wc envisage for the 
twin principles ot unity and order through 
a structure of institutions that is there and 
can be utilised and strengthened in the face 
of such a drastically changed global context 
in which the old balances', ‘deterrences' 
and multilateral and pluralistic (ca.st-wcsi, 
north-south) engagements arc no longer 
working? .Several facets of this drastic 
change can be noted; (a) The building block 
of the pre-existing system (the 'order') - the 
nation-state - is undergoing deep erosions, 
shifts, crises over ‘boundaries’, pressures 
from both the micro and the macro spaces, 
throwing the whole system into jeopardy 
and subject to completely new manipulations 
and paiicins of dominance;' (b) There is 
emerging a new style, culture and patterning 
ot a new generation of nationalism in di I ferent 
parts of the world precisely when the old 
nation-states and transnational federations 
and conlcdcrations (sometimes called 
‘empires') arc in disarray. The directions in 
which this new upsurge of nationalism will 
take us arc wholly unclear. Uncontrolled 
violence and undeclared wars and civil wars 
seems to he the order of the day; (c) 
Meanwhile something else is also happening. 
Precisely in and through the shifts and 
erosions mentioned above, a new and 
different kind of upsurge of consciousness, 
based on a growing awareness of both change 
and the need for change, is in evidence, 
depicting a world in transition, this time not 
at the nation-state or the global level but at 
the grass roots. It is taking place in large 
parts of the world but is getting expressed 
in such a large variety of forms that again 
the directions are not clear and for wnich, 
as compared to the other two dimensions of 
change, we seem to be ideoloeically 
unprepared in respect of a relevant inteTlectuul 
'paradigm' and in respect of the goals and 
teleology of this transition; (d) Alongside 
such an upsurge and in pan contributing to 
and in pari responding to it have been the 
.series of patient and gradual struggles for 


a more just and humane world order and the 
creation of a truly 'global' UN. This included 
the whole north-south dialogue, the south- 
south notions of co-opcration and solidarity 
(NIEO, etc) and the alternative ideological 
formations and political slmcturcs that had 
emerged as part of ihis patiently pursued 
struggle for change, the non-aligned 
movement, the G-77. the development 
decades of the UN, major in.stilutional 
initi.itivcs like UNCTAD in which the third 
world had an important say and the growing 
interface between peace research institutions 
and networks and the UN system.-’ .Shorn of 
these inputs, the institutional Iramcworkof 
world order’ has degenerated intothc politics 
of the so-called ‘new world order’ which is 
increasingly taking on a hegemonic 
con.struclion. reducing the liN into (in the 
words of Richard balk) ‘a scapegoat or 
political football, depending on the 
circumstances’, undermining whatever 
autonomous role and functioning that it 
scciiicd for a while to acquire, say between 
1987 and 1991. increasingly viewed as ‘a 
rubber stamp or a dclorming obstacle to the 
clear pursuit of strategic interests in the 
world’. In my own view, though, the real 
change underlying alt this erosion is some¬ 
thing more basic, namely, the growing 
disempowcrmcnt of slates and governments 
in dealing with major concerns facing 
humanity, increasingly coming under 
pressure both from without and Irom within.’ 

This is happening at a time when we arc 
being ushered into a new phase of world 
corporate capitalism, not just worldwide hut 
truly global in its sweep, aggressive, 
undermining of political units and their 
autonomy everywhere and at all levels, 
having already earlier used them as part of 
Its ncocolonial phase. In the new phase there 
is a declining role of both individual and 
collective political entities, both the nation¬ 
state and the state system. The other major 
aspects of this phase is the declining concern 
with issues like poverty and social disparities, 
Ihc economic agenda itself having under¬ 
gone a drastic change, the political (nation¬ 
state) framework within which the economic 
agenda used to be carried out is being 
underplayed, the economic-technological 
focus is acquiring an autonomy of its own. 
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thecultural-cum-communications onslaught 
too is becoming largely economic in content 
(consumerism, etc) and, following this new 
version of cconomism, national elites t«K) are 
being prompted to dcpoliiicisc theirconcems. 
What wc arc gelling is a radically changed 
nature of world capitalism' in which the 
nation-state (including the dominant ccnircs 
of national power) is being side-stepped and 
we are being moved into a new phase of 
world history -post-colonial, post-imperial, 
post-cold war, post-north-soulh divide, 
something new and pervasive. It envisions 
a new partnership between national elites, 
transnational capital, especially finance 
capital, a new international trade regime, 
state bureaucracies being overlaid by national 
and regional business and capital, including 
a large role for speculative capital (producing 
a series of 'scams'), all of this backed by 
the miLss-media and a newly fashioned mass 
culture. 

It is a partnership of which the ba.sic thrust 
IS both the dcpoliticisation and the 
delegitimisation ot the state while, at the 
same time, by increasing the importance of 
a new .set of institutions, mainly the three 
BrettonWo' i.witutiops. increasing their 
legiliina<'v. Strange inough it may sound, the 
lribi>'‘.es that arc being paid to these 
institutions for both 'stabilising' and 
'structurally reforming’ the global economy 
arc happening precisely at a time when their 
mission seems to be to undermine the very 
institutions through which the post-war 
enterprise ol development had been 
undertaken. The point of it all is the 
increasingly felt need in the new international 
think tanks to reduce the role of the state 
in the affairs of various societies and to 
transplant it by a renewed centrality of the 
market mechanism and to increasing 
integration of diverse economies into the 
'world market'. 

This may be a gixxl point at which to lay 
out the original vision and perspective that 
informed the ri.se and legitimacy of the 
modern state, and its subsequent decline in 
both its wide acceptance and its legitimacy. 

Modern State in Pi R. nxTivE' 

The state in mixicm times has been a 
source of both law and legitimacy, of 
authority and monopoly overcocrcivc power 
(or so it was presumed and in that presumption 
lay its power), a .source also of security for 
the people, of systems of justice, equity and 
accountability, and through them all, of 
conditions of frccdi'm and creativity, the arts 
and the pursuit of excellence. It has been the 
premier institution through which the 
multiplicity and plurality of the civil domain 
has been ordered in both perception and 
reality. 

The modern state began as both a 
philosophical idea and a political construct 




to deal with a widespread condition of chaos 
and uncertainty and to provide conditions 
of peace, order and security in their place 
So germane was it to the human enterprise 
at that stage (towards the end of the middle 
ages) that it soon got institutionalised by 
becoming an international actor for the 
promotion of the same ideas of peace and 
security, now on a world scale, even though 
the 'world' was still a limited geographical 
concept confined as it was to the early 
Englishmen and Europeans, fiowever, the 
process got further consolidated with the 
adoption of the nation-state lormai by a large 
array of newly emergent countries after the 
second world war. The nation-stale on the 
one hand, and the slate system on the other, 
provided the fulcrum around which the world 
got organised. Even the supcrimposition of 
the two superpowers and the emergence of 
power blocs - or of the UN for that matter 
- did not reduce the importance of the stale 
as the basic unit of organi.salion and identity 
in our world. Insisting on the identity it 
creates being prior to all other idcniiltes. the 
stale has either reduced all other corporate 
identities to individualised subjects or, to the 
extent it admitted the existence of the former 
in the form of a complex called civil society, 
it has purported to be both the embodiment 
and the protector of such civil scKicty - 
including the cmhiHlimcnl of cultures, at 
once their plurality and their mono-cultural 
lorm called the nation or territory or region 
It is out ol this search for centrality and 
legitimacy in the nuxicrn world despite so 
much diversity all around that a .series of 
theoretical models dctlning the relationship 
between the state and the individual or the 
.state and the citizen emerged and have been 
with us. These models also reflect shifting 
perspectives on the .state following the 
quickening of the historical process in Europe 
and beyond - the two world wars, the great 
depression following the collapse of the 
business cycle, the revolt of the masses ever 
since the French revolution and leading up 
to the communist revolution as well as the 
social democratic alternatives to it, the rise 
of fascism on the one hand and Soviet-style 
totalitarianism on the other, the end of old- 
style impenalism and the redennition of the 
economic problematique in our time, giving 
rise to new questionings, alternative models 
and hypmheses. We have had the bourgeois 
democratic liberal institutional model of the 
.state based on the theory of accountability. 
Di fferent from it but at times complementing 
it has been the social democratic model of 
the .state assuming responsibility for social 
transformation and the welfare of the people. 
We have had the Marxist model which has 
considered the bourgeois state as a committee 
of the dominant classes but one that also 
supervises relations of production that by 
their very logic create contradictions that 
lead to a protracted class struggle ending in 


a revolutionary takeover by a vanguard 
party representing the proletariat. The 
transformation launched under the 
communist party was meant to. by stages, 
usher in socialism and the ultimate withering 
away of the bourgeois state as we have 
known It. 

In recent decades, with the growing 
sensitisation on the human dimensions of 
the state and its policies and realisation of 
Its increasingly repressive and exploitative 
thrust (in both bourgeois and communist 
countries), there has emerged a somewhat 
different conception of radicalism in the 
form of a libcral-cum-nco Marxi.st model of 
the state as a space in which the struggle for 
civil and democratic rights is being waged 
with a view to usher in a decentralised, 
'sustainable' and people-centred structure 
of in.stitutions that would promote social 
transformation. This is the broad conception 
that what arc known as the new social 
movements, together engaged in an attempt 
to create an alternative model of both 
development and democracy, have in mind." 
There is also a Gandhian model of the state 
as a trustee and an arbiter between conllicting 
arenas of interest from the perspective of 
serving the deprived strata of a society, the 
poor and the socially ostracised, through 
modes of dcccntrali.sation and people's 
empowerment. My own idea (not yet a m^el) 
of the .state is that of a plural arena which 
while it displays growing use and misuse of 
the coercive apparatus and sinews of 
repression and terror, still also continues to 
be a mediator among contending groups 
claiming ‘rights’ of diverse citizen groups 
and 'privileges’ of less diverse yet differ¬ 
entiated structure of entrenched interests 
and classes and bureaucracies. I think of it 
as an increasingly problematic yet still 
relevant arena encompassing the large 
diversity of both rontending and coalescing 
populations and interests within a context 
of historic transformation based on the 
democratic aspirations of millions and 
millions of people round the world. 

Each one of these models of the role and 
signiricance of the state is in a state of 
transition, facing as it docs new forces that 
arc on the horizon (to which wc shall presently 
come). While on the one hand there is still 
a wide degree of faith in the state, especially 
among common people, particularly the 
dalits. the general mass of the poor and the 
oppressed, the minorities and the women.’ 
producing a kind of mystincation of the 
state, on the other hand it is faced by growing 
scepticism and doubt about its efficacy, 
producing a demystification and decline in 
both the aura and majesty that it once enjoyed. 
Instead of centrality and a dominant status 
of the state, we face a combination of growing 
marginalisation in its role and status in civil 

society and growingmyopia,dehumanisation 

and brutalisation in its relationship with the 
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same civil society. Inlcrc.stingly, the 
marginalisation of the state that seems to be 
proceeding apace is a result of both over- 
extension and shrinkage. The international 
order itself which was based for long on the 
statesystemieventhecapitalist development 
model had accepted the state as a key 
instrumentality) faces an era ot uncertainty 
foliowingtheRcaganiie-Thatcherite reaction 
to the right, some of which may be wearing 
off but the basic mind-set continues and 
conditions the entire functioning of the world 
system. Both, the so-called ‘new world order' 
and the new Pax Americana, sound ominous 
for a stable and predictable world order. But 
no less serious is the new backlash at the 
civil society end, at the ‘grass roots' 
representing new stirrings of consciousness 
and new assertions of power based on the 
one hand on class and ethnicity and on the 
other nationality and religious identity. With 
this the state as an institution is under severe 
strain. In consequence, it faces a variety of 
bids of both taking it over and undermining 
it in the names of the economy, world 
security, religion, ethnicity and notions of 
self-determination, of ‘nations' and regions. 
These have particularly grown tollowing 
both the collapse of the Strvict model of state 
hegemony in ordering stKial and economic 
relationships and the decline of the post- 
colonial movements of nation-building 
seeking both autonomy and legitimacy ot 
the stale in large parts of the third world. 

Coi.i.Ai»st- 01 - Sovim Union: Impi.icaiions 
FOR FiiR'RF of TUI- Statf 

In a way the collapse of the Soviet Union 
piovidcs us with a historical vantage point 
from which to apprcciaic the growing erosion 
and marginalisation of the state, in particular 
through its very over-extension. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, while the Soviet Union was 
the ultimate in the wielding of stale power 
It also produced, over time, its erosion and 
delegitimisation. a growing admission of 
incapacity of the instrumentalities of state 
and party and loss of faith in them among 
both the rulers and the ruled. While we arc 
still UK) close to events in the former Soviet 
Union the full significance of which is still 
unravelling, there is little doubt that what 
we witnessed at the end of the i98()s was 
in many ways unique in modern history and 
cannot be explained except by reference to 
the hollowne.ss of the whole corpus of the 
state in it. The phenomenon of Gorbachev 
and what happcne<J under him" has been 
pushed in the background following the 
coup against him and the nsc of Yeltsin and 
his wholly adventurist politics, hoping to 
refurbish the Soviet state, in which he is not 
likely to succeed, despite the sustained 
backing of the US. 

The Gorbachev phenomenon seen as an 
attempt to dismantle an over-grown state 


presents a fascinating ca.se history of 
marginalisation through over-extension. 
Never before has a leadership in control of 
so much power and such an array of 
instrumentalities to wield that power tthe 
army, the scicniific estate, the immense 
nuclear power, the position of a supcrpowci) 
itself dismantled the whole apparatus, 
allowed its vassals to go their.own ways, 
completely turned around its ideological 
moorings, admitted that the entire edifice 
was unsuitcd to the needs of the people, and 
priKeeded to disperse the whole framework 
of power and authority and the sinews of 
the state. Never before had so much change 
been brought about almost wholly non- 
violcntly and that too in a society that had 
never accepted the creed of non-violence, 
so sharply reduced its military might and its 
machinery of surveillance and intelligence 
and security and that in a state whose major 
source ot strength lay in its armed forces and 
Its worldwide security and intelligence 
apparatus, so drastically clipped the power 
of an all-pervasive party in whose structure 
of centralised control and institutional power 
the state had relied .so much ior more than 
70 years.'* What the long offensive of 
American imperial power and its worldwide 
network had tailed to achieve over 4.5 years 
was achieved by the play of ideas and force 
of convictionof a lew individuals occupying 
.strategic positions. (At a time wheridwtiincs 
of 'end of ideology' and ‘end ol history' 
have been ailoat. there has taken place such 
major changes in the global structure of 
power basically through the power of ideas.) 
And this quite clearly without any powerful 
and widespread movement from below. 

The 'movement' that did take place was 
led by a unique set of intellectuals - 
Sol/cnytsin and his Gulag, Sakharov and his 
massive dissent, the .sufferings and voices 
of a whole lot of other dissenters of the 
Soviet state. What has happened is nothing 
short of an elite giving up its enormous 
power for ushering their country along 
political and .social change.'" The future of 
the ibrmer Soviet Union remains highly 
problematic but its disbandment has 
produced waves that will continue to have 
an impact on the state system as we have 
known it since the second world war as well 
as on the centralised nation-state as it has 
operated over large areas of the modem 
world lor a still longer period. We have by 
no means arrived at a stage where wc arc 
willing to wnte off the modem state." But 
that it faces increasing challenge, above all 
from the very dialectic it has let loose upon 
itself through the playing out, or over¬ 
playing. its own (internal) inherent logic, is 
without doubt. The challenge is by no means 
limited to this dialectic. It could have been 
contained and dealt with if it was just that. 
This will not be easy because of the 
accentuation of the crisis by the rise of new 
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and powerful forces that have emerged 
external to the mam arena of the state but 
deeply affecting its status and survival as an 
institution, its role and position in human 
affairs. 

New CiiAtJt-NOF.s AmicriNO Survival 
iM’' niE Stati- 

The modern state and particularly the 
nation state as u centralised structure faces 
serious challenges from at least three major 
sources. First, over the last few decades, 
technology seems to be replacing politics 
and stKio-cconomic factors in ihc functioning 
of modern society, and this is seriously 
affecting the role of the state in civil society. 
It IS leading to a prtK'oss of dcpoliticisation, 
displacement of the civil .servant who was 
accountable to elected bodies and the people 
at large by the technocrat whti is accountable 
only to his peers and to the momentum 
generated by the rise of the micro chip and 
the computer and by impersonal forces that 
were always there but were somehow held 
in check by ideological and political factors 
in a sy.stcm that was competitive, pluralistic 
and open to debate and controversy. It is not 
as i f technology - and the ri.se of the machine 
III the ntfairs of man - was not there or was 
not there in an important way in earlier 
periods ot history. The industrial revolution 
and tts spread round the world was in no 
measure without a major technological 
concomitant. But it was still technology as 
an instrumentof man and of nations including 
those (one imperial power after another) that 
had taken upon themselves the task of 
organising the whole world after their own 
image. 

The signillcanl change that has now come 
ahtsut is that this organising of the whole 
world IS being taken up not so much by .some 
I mperial power or powers but by technology 
and Its own inner logic and dynamics which 
arc under no man's or nation's control. 
Indeed, not even the scientists and the 
technologists as individuals or associations 
know what Ihc next step in the technological 
enterprise is likely to be. What we have is 
the dawn of an age of technological fixes 
without any identifiable fixer. Technology, 
whether in the field of military R and D (the 
leading sector in .setting the global agenda 
for some lime now).'' informatics, medicine 
or agriculture (not to speak of genetics, 
eugenics and cloning) is taking on an 
autonomy of its own and subjecting the 
whole of mankind and civih.sation into a 
captive statds. It is homogenising diverse 
cultures and social sectors and marginalising 
the political process. Naturally, in a 
technologically determined world where 
there is little scope for real choices of a 
socio-political kind, the state loses its 
importance and governance itself undergoes 
a radical transformation. The fast changing 
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nature of world capitalism discussed above 
to no small extent draws upon this primacy 
of modem technology (itself undergoing 
major transmutations) and has in 
consequence provided a system of global 
management to which 'there is no alicmati vc' 
(the TINA hypothesis). This has further 
deeply affected the nature of governance in 
our time. (The recent debate in con.scrvati ve 
circles about governments losing contml 
over the governed rcllccts a condition in 
which the term governance itself has changed 
in its meaning.) Iflhcre is a widespread sense 
of insecurity round the world, including 
among tho.se who arc suppo.sed to be in 
charge, it is primarily due to this condition 
created by modern technology and its 
institutional catalysts (the MNCs) towards 
which civil society, lay citi/.cns and the slate 
as well is being pushed. 

However, precisely ai a lime when the 
.stale is being rendered weak and disembodied 
before the advance of technology it is lacing 
another major challenge from a source which 
is Ihc polar opposite of Icchntilogy and its 
homogenising mission. Il is Ihc assertion of 
cultures, ethnicity, nationalities, pluralism 
with a vengeance, when entire societies arc 
bursting at'.. .■.(> many regions 
of the ’• !d, when while the tension and 

violence generated by the cull of 
consumerism is spreading and destabilising 
social arrangements. Ihc resulting state ol 
anomie is prccipilaiing the violence of 
terrorism and lundumentulism. and the 
modem stale, us we have known it. is ceasing 
to be able to contain either or mediate between 
the two. With this, it is also ceasing lo be 
an embodimem of civil siK'ictyanda protector 
of the ptKir, Ihc weak and Ihc oppressed. The 
critique of the .state as an arena ol repression 
and (error is wholly valid as an empirical 
description of the relationship between the 
state and the ciii/.en but il must take 
cognisance ot the fact that it is also a slate 
that has become powerless before the 
oaslaught of (he deepdiaicctic of technology 
and culture in our tjme. The state is ceasing 
to be a stale, il is becoming something 
else which we as spectators lacing the end 
of one millennium and ihc dawn ot another 
mu.si try to tathom but have so lar been 
unable to. 

This brings us to the third major source 
of challenge to (he modern state, namely, 
the emergence of a new ideology, or rather 
a mind-set that is being proposed us a way 
out of all our problems and cn.ses. including 
Ihc crisis of the state, of the economy and 
of civil society. Il is a mind-set that far from 
rejecting the role ot modern technology. is 
proposing lo make it Ihc new 'god' ol m.in 
— away from the «)ld ideologies ol liberty, 
equality and fraternity, away from the lolo 
ot the stale in piomoiing these values, 
proposing lo marginalise both god and ihc 
stale, making human greed and avarice the 


prime movers of men and societies, and yet 
is coming forward and offering to mankind 
a new utopia - of globalisation. It is a utopia 
that holds out the promiseof a new integration 
of the human enterprise, of joining diverse 
cultures and civilisations into one single 
marketplace, nudging along governments 
and elites and indeed the masses as well to 
catch up with this new fantasy. It is not 
integration based on diversity and of diverse 
entities finding a common ground but rather 
one ba.scd on cui-throut competition and 
rivalry, using whichever means that work, 
giving a new lease of life to the old idea of 
survival of ihe latest which had been .so tar 
contained by Ihc rise of alternative visions 
and ideologies but which, with the recent 
almost universal acceptance of the 'new 
world order', ‘new society’ and 'new demo¬ 
cracy'. seems to offer a w.iy out to all but 
the poor and Ihc already dispos.se.scd who 
arc in any ease considered lo be a surplus 
that cun he dispensed with.'' 

As was mentioned in Ihc beginning, the 
rntnlcm state emerged as a philosophical 
idea to deal with the situation of growing 
chaos and uncertainty, promising both order 
and justice. It seems that while the stale as 
an institutional aricfaci may yet survive. Ihc 
idea of the stale that was so conceived may 
well he ending as u project of (he modem 
age, exposing the world once again to chaos 
and uncertainty and without cither order or 
justice. 

Unihu) Nations and Gi-OBai.isaiion 

The new Iramework of integration' that 
IS currently being proposed po.scs a threat 
not only to the inicgnly of nations and 
cultures and .seeks to displace the slate as 
a source ot both power and legitimacy. It 
also po.scs a threat to (he slate system as it 
evolved over the centuries and seeks to 
dtsplai'c the UN as a basis for providing both 
unity and order. It proposes a mapir and 
histone diversion of the whole model of a 
political orgunisalion of human aflairs. Not 
only arc states and the great diversity of 
communities and cultures that they represent 
losing (heir autonomy us global actors. The 
UN too is losing its autonomy and us role 
in world affairs, holh in Ihc area ot 
maintenance ot peace and security in the 
world and in the broader areas ol 
development, culture, human nghls and the 
delencc of baste values. Again, the UN as 
an iiistiiuiional artefact may well survive 
and may even be pul to new uses by some 
powers hut the idea of the UN as was 
conceived by a set of visionaries following 
the great crisis of human civilisation that led 
to the stfcond worlil war seems like coming 
to .in end. No aioviuni of either technical or 
political resiruciuring tin terms of 
membership of the .Security Council) (hat is 
currently being debated'* can change this 


except through a new politics of trans¬ 
formation that starts from the very roots of 
the global social order and moves upwards 
to the institutions of (he slate, inter-state 
relations and the UN - in short, a restructu¬ 
ring of the world order in which 'world 
order’ is conceived in a holistic, multi-level, 
multi-dimensional manner, in which all 
nations and cultures and stales arc enabled 
to participate. 

As with (he nation-state, the UN too stands 
on a paradoxical thrc.shold. il.s real power 
is on the decline and its credibility in a state 
of utter ambivalence even though it may 
appear to be over-extending itself and its 
writ. The dominant powers use it hut really 
do not need it; it has itself been shedding 
its real responsibilities and institutional 
devices needed to fullll (hem (as is the case 
with the nation-state), cenainly in the .sivcio- 
economic and cultural arenas but also in the 
arena ol peace and security. And yet the 
peoples of the world, especially (he poor. 
Ihc disenfranchised, the displaced, the victims 
of state oppression and repression, the 
millions that have been rendered stateless 
and marginalised by their diverse cultures 
<and communities, need it. They nccil the 
various institutions under the broad UN 
umbrella concerned with issues ot survival, 
weltarc.cullural integrity, rchabililaiion with 
dignity and collective identity, as well a.s 
prc.scrvation and enhancement of living 
conditionsoflhcworkingcla.s.scs, the women 
and ihcchildrcn, the migrants and 'refugees', 
all tho.se ckking out a living in the so-called 
inlormal sectors of diverse societies. The 
growing role of (he voluntary organisations, 
Ihc NGOs and (he grass roots activists in 
these spheres, both nationally and 
internationally, is testimony to the need for 
the framework of a world organisation ns 
has been provided over the decades by the 
UN. Nor is the issue limned to socio¬ 
economic and cultural dimensions. The 
peoples of (he world face an increasingly 
ominous spectre of in.sccuriiy in all its varied 
dimensions. They arc in dire need of a system 
that provides 'people’s security’, peace and 
'order', of law enforcement according to 
universal principicsofihe rulcof law. jutiiice 
and humane jurisprudence. Again it is the 
poor and disinherited of the earth that need 
such a system Ihc mo.M. They will need tt 
all the more in the years and decades to come 
with (he national institutions increasingly 
unable to provide conditions of suivival. 

Tliat brings me to (he issue of centralisation 
and deccnirali.sa(ion in the slucturing ot a 
world order with which I have for long been 
concerned and have given vent to in forums 
like the World Order Models Rnject and the 
United Nations University as against the 
world federalists and the one worlders.’' 
What I find is that the poor and the oppressed 
and Ihc ’statcle.ss’ simultaneously need a 
global framework that is dcnmcratic and 
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represeniativeandadeceniraliscd ‘political' 
stnicture within and across nation>stales, 
both together responding to the demands of 
civil society, ethnic identity, constitution of 
the state, political-cultural movements, 
together providing a 'world order’ that 
emanates from the very stirrings of civil 
society and the peoples of the world. 
Together, such a combination of governing 
structures must deal with the long shadow 
of depoliticisation that seems to be casting 
its spell over the last 20 years. This includes 
restoring the democratic and liberating role 
of the nation-state, returning to the issue of 
equity between and within nations, and re¬ 
emphasising the north-south dimension of 
world order, while at the same time gently 
but decisively intervening in the affairs of 
states that ate found to defy norms of humane 
governance, decency and democracy often 
in the name of upholding national autonomy 
and security. An increasingly unequal world 
inhabited by brutal and dictatorial regimes 
necessarily plays down the political process, 
over-emphasises the economic arid tech¬ 
nological dimensions and gives greater and 
greater importance to trade-finance and 
balancing of budgets than to issues of poverty 
and justice. The decline of the socialist 
regimes and the erosion of the sense of 
autonomy of third world governments and 
the consequent decline of interest in 
ideological concerns have all contributed to 
this. 

What a new UN that must emerge out of 
the diverse struggles for a humane order will 
need to take up is not just an effort to put 
down aggression, violence and war. none of 
which can be ignored, but also both a 
programme and a structure through which 
'peace' becomes a condition of 'justice'. It 
must be an 'order' that controls the tendency 
to centralise and become coercive, moves 
away from a conception of governance that 
IS mere 'adminiuration of things’ and ushers 
in a government of the people by the people 
and. only that way. forihe people. In fulfilling 
such a mandate it will need to play roles that 
were not originally concci ved for it. including 
at limes asserting its authority in dealing 
with tragic human situations as it is already 
being called upon to - in Somalia. Bosnia. 
Rwanda, and may need to in Nigeria. Liberia 
and Sierra Leone where the state has 
practically collapsed under ruthless and self- 
aggrandising regimes. This will call for a 
new conception of the UN. While the threat 
of a world war or a nuclear holocaust may 
have receded, in some ways far greater 
challenges to the survival of humanity have 
come to the fore. 

For all this the idea of an ordered universe 
(usually order from above) that is deeply 
ingrained in the ‘scientinc* paradigm of the 
modem west and its particular brand of 
universalism needs tofocrethought,not neces¬ 
sarily to move towards a 'state of nature’ 


but towards a balanced harmony bmween 
di verse and often ^onteikling universes. Only 
thus can a wortd order be created that is truly 
humane, just, truly peaceful and 
emancipatory of the human condition. 

Notes 

1 In my ‘UnderClobaiisation. Will The Nation- 
State HM7',EiyinrmicandPi>litic<il Weekly. 
July I. I99.S, I have dwell at length on this 
theme. 

2 A number of individuals engaged in grass 
roots movemenis had at one time been 
involved in the efforts to restructure the 
international system from the point of view 
of representing the interests of third world 
nations, some of them continued to work on 
on interface of the two. Over time, though, 
in light of the growing realisation that while 
leaders and diplomaisof the third world waxed 
eloquent in global forums their own record 
at home was far from being progressive, many 
of these individuals began giving greater 
attention to citizen initiatives than to the UN 
and related structures. They also began to 
realise the growing power of transnational 
corporations many of whom look advantage 
of third world elites’ desire to catch up with 
the developed nations technologically and in 
respect of trade and finance. Slowly there 
emerged the concept of a third system, 
representing citizen initiatives and voluntary 
bodies, as distinci from both slates (and inter¬ 
state bodies) and markets and transnational 
corporations. The idea wax first mooted in a 
systematic way by Mare Nerfin and his 
colleagues tmany of them third world 
intellectuals) in the International Foundation 
for Development Alternatives (IFDA). 
disseminated in a sustained way through the 
IFDA Dfusier. The present author underwent 
the same transition fromfocusingonchanging 

' the nature of governance within and across 
his own and other third world nations (os was 
laid out in his FiwKiep.f into the Future, 
Onenl Longman, New telhi and Free Fress, 
New York. 1974) lo focusing on grass roots 
activism through the conception of a 'non- 
party political process'. See in particular his 
Stute Aiiain.tl Demorrary In Seorih of 
Humane Govemam e. Ajanta. Delhi. 1988. 

3 For an analysis of this dual attack, sec my 
‘Globalisation and The Revival of Tradition: 
Dual Attack on the Model of Nation-Building', 
Efimimuc and Polait al Weekly. March 2.3. 
I99S. 

4 I have dwelt at length on this phenomenon 
of a post-impenal model of world capitalism 
in ‘Uncertain Future: The Paradoxes of 
Globalisation’, forthcoming 

5 In this section I try to step back from the 
contemporary scenario with respect to the 
nation-state as depicted in ‘Under 
Globalisation, will the Nation-State Hold?', 
opcit, and (uovide ahisioncal-cum-theoretical 
overview for comprehending that scenario. 

6 See the various issues and ^ciat numbers 
of the bi-monthly Udutyan Bulletin for 
documentation of the ‘new social movements'. 
For a detailed critique of the Lokayan 
perspective and a major effort at providing 
a theoretical rationale of these mavemcats. 
with emphasis in particular on peasant 




movements, see Gail Omvedt's ambitious 
Reinvestin/i Revolution: New Social 
Movements and the SiKialist Traditiim in 
India, M E Sharpe, New York. 1993. 

7 i made an attempt lo lay this out and to 
suggest that it leads lo quite a different model 
of idealism than found in the new social 
movements in my ‘Rise of the Dalits and the 
Renewed Debate on Caste'. Economic and 
Political Weekly, June 25. 1994. 

8 For an early, and critical, appraisal of the 
Gorbachev phenomenon, see ray 'The New 
Detente: Some Reflections from the South’. 
Alternatives, 14 (3). July 1989. 

9 See my ‘Soviet Developments in Wider 
Perspective'. Mainstream. Annual Number. 
1991. 

10 For a highly perceptive analysis of 
Gorbaciiev’s contributions in taking his 
country along a path that almost completely 
departed from the Soviet Union's established 
ideological as well as strategic positions 
without at the same time renouncing its 
socialist commitments, see Bhupinder Brar's 
important study. Explaining Communist 
Crises. Ajanta, Mhi, I994,especially chapter 
7 on ‘Perestroika. Pnwercentrism and the 
Hegemonic Universe'. 

11 Indeed, there are signs of renewed legitimacy 
of the slate in many parts of the world following 
the adverse results of privatisation in the third 
world, the return lo powerof fomtercommunisi 
panics in some casicm European countries 
and the decline in romanticism about regional 
zones based on free trade and economic 
prospeniy resulting from it (including in 
Europe iisclO. though there continues to be 
scepticism about the state enjoying a monopoly 
of power and there seems to have been a 
steady growth in globalisation of trade, 
technology and finance capital as well as in 
the consumeri.st drives of the post-modern 
world. I have discussed the revival of interest 
in and legitimacy of the state in the already 
cited ‘Under Globalisation. Will llic Nation- 
State Hold’’’, op cit as well as in an earlier 
piece entitled 'State and Statclessnes.s in Our 
Tune’, Economic and Political Weekly. 
Annual Number. 26 (11-12). March 1991. 

12 I have discussed the idea of the military 
being a lead sector in global affairs largely 
as a result of even new technological 
breakthroughs in 'Peace os a Technology 
Fix', paper presented at conference on Conflict 
Resolution at Dunnedin. New Zealand. 1987. 
published in my Transformation and .Survival: 
In Search of Humane World Order. Ajoma, 
Delhi. 1988. 

13 On the dispensability thesis see my ‘Of 
Humane Governance’. Alternatives, 12. 
1987, also published in State Against 
Democracy, op cit. 

14 For a comprehensive treatment of the crisis 
of the UN and proposals to save it from further 
erosion, see the Dag Hammarskjold 
Foundation sponsored report by Erskine 
Childers and Brian Urquhan. Renewing the 
United Nations System. Uppsala. Sweden, 
1994- 

15 Mydifferencesfromthoseholdingacentralisi 
and supra-national perspective on world order 
were first stated in ‘Towards A Just World’, 
Aftenmifvef. 4(1). June 1979. a revised version 
-of wNch was published in Transjomuiliim 
and Survival, op cit. 
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Alternative Approaches to Devolution 

Implications of Tenth Finance Commission’s Scheme 

B P R Vithal 

In contrast to its imaginative and dynamic interaction with the states in the field of tax reform, the centre seems to 
he diffident and pessimistic in the area of inter-governmental fiscal transfers. Against this background, the recommendations 
of the Tenth Finance Commission in its Alternative Scheme of devolution are appropriate and timely. The basic feature 
of the scheme, viz. the pooling of the receipts of all central taxes for the purpose of determining the .share of the states, 
is likely to he generally acceptable. What is needed now is a suitable mechanism for formally eliciting different views on 
the scheme and examining these with a view to evolving a consensus. 


THETcnih Finance r()mniis.si<»n (TFC) has. 
in its report, suggested an Alternative Scheme 
for devolution (hcrcinaltcr relcrred to us the 
TFC scheme). The basis of this scheme has 
been stated by it as follows. 

Our basic approach lo vcriical resource 
sharing has been influenced by the view that 
It would be in the interest of better centre- 
state relations il all central taxes arc (xiolcd 
and a proportion devolved to the states 
There is considerable merit in moving to 
such a system as it would make the vertical 
sharing simple and iranspureni. It also gives 
greater freedom to the centre in choosing 
tax policy measures in an integrated manner 
If a proportion of all taxes goes to the slates, 
any apprehensions of bias in the choice ot 
lax measures will be allayed ' 

The broad I eat u i cv > 11 he TFC' s sc he me are. 

(1) pooling ol the gross receipts ot all central 
taxes and as.stgning a proportion thereof 
to the states: 

(2) all taxes in Article 269. except Central 
Sales Tax. shall torm part of the central 
pool referred lo above. 

(.1) the centre shall continue lo have the 
ptiwcrto levy surcharges for the purposes 
of the union which would be excluded 
from the sharing arrangements with the 
states. 

(4) the share of the states in the total gross 
receipts of the centre shall be suitably 
provided for in the Constiliilion and 
reviewed once in 15 years. 

(5) initially this share shall he 26 per cent; 

(6) the existing tax rental arrangements shall 
be terminated and additional excise 
duties merged with basic excise duties, 
and 

(7) a further share of 3 per cent ol the gross 
central tax receipts shall be assigned to 
the states in lieu of the additional excise 
duties. 

The basic feature of this scheme is the 
pooling of all central taxes for the piiriiose 
of determining the share of the states. The 
Sarkaria Commission had earlier considered 
a similar suggestion hut li.id not favoured 
It on the ground that "the scheme of the 
Constitution earmarking certain taxes lor 
the exclusive use of the union is sound in 


view of the very onerous responsibilities 
cast on it. We are of the view that whi Ic there 
is no particular advantage in bringing all tax 
receipts into the divisible pool, il may, on 
the other hand, place the union at a 
disadvantage 

At the inaugural meeting of the inici-staic 
council in October 1990 the then chief 
minister of Tamil Nadu had suggested that 
the counci I should be consulted, among other 
matters, on proposed legislation relating to 
taxation by the union which affects one or 
more states and its views and recom¬ 
mendations placed before parliament while 
introducing the legislation, il the pooling of 
central taxes tor determining the proportion 
to be devolved to the states is taken to be 
an expansion ol the divi.sible pool, then 
following this line ot argument, the states 
may claim that they have an intcre.st in all 
the central taxes and that. Ihcrctore. they 
need to be consulted m regard to all lax 
policies of the union government. Such a 
situation would make it impossible fur any 
federal government lofunction II.therefore, 
we are to go over lo an alternative system 
ol ensuring lot the states a certain proportion 
of the total lax proceeds of the union, we 
would have to make a complete break with 
the present constitutional arrangement. There 
should then only be union taxes and stale 
taxes and no longer any taxes which arc 
divisible between the union and the states. 
ThcTFC took note ol this problem by staling 
that while amending the Constitution “the 
power of the union to levy and collect all 
taxes m the union list should not be qualiticd 
by the proposal to transfer a certain 
[lercentage of specified central taxes lo the 
stales. In other words, while all Lisi-I taxes 
remain union luxes and the proceeds of no 
particular tax shall be deemed ‘divisible’, 
the stales will he entitled to a prescribed 
percentage ol the lax receipts of the union."' 
This should safeguard the new arrangement 
against the kind ol disadvantage envisaged 
by the .Sarkaria (’ommission. 

The suggestion that a certain proportion 
of the total tax revenues ot the union should 
be distributed among the states has also been 
made by the Chcliaiah Committee on Tax 


Reforms (1991). In .sub.scqucnt reactions, 
the TFC .scheme has generally been 
welcomed. However, I S Gulati,' while 
staling that the 'TFC is on strong ground 
in recommending a move away from the 
existing sysiemof the states sharing revenues 
from only a few speci Tied central taxes", has 
suggested the transfer of the entire sphere 
of domestic tnide tuxes to the stales as an 
alternative. He himself anticipates “one 
possible objection" and admits “that the 
need for rcdi.sirihution among the slates, 
given the disparities in the levels of 
development, cannot he denied”. Hissolution 
to this problem is one that “will involve 
some intcr-.siatc transfers and the relatively 
bctler-ofl slates... may have to part with a 
portion of the tax revenues they collect in 
favour ol other slates less advantageously 
placed". It IS difficult to see how such a 
mechanism can be devised in practice. The 
prc.scnt system works because the authority 
that handles the divisible taxes, viz. the 
union government also constitutes the 
Finance Commission and considers its 
recommendations. Therefore, once this 
authority accepts a recommendation, it can 
also implement it. In inier-slatc transfers 
the union government will no longer be in 
this position and will have to get the con¬ 
sent of all the states for implementing the 
recommendations of the Finance Com¬ 
missions. 

This issue has been examined in a study 
by the National Institute of Public Finance 
and Policy.' One of the .suggestions to gel 
over this difficulty considered in this study 
IS that "40 percent of the indirect lax revenues 
ol each stale would have to be transferred 
to the centre to maintain the pre-reform 
disinbulion of revenues among states. Ruling 
out truiislcr of such magnitude to the centre 
ns impracticable, the authors next .suggest 
a tax to be levied on the states at the rate 
of 2 5 per cent of their GDP." Considering 
that the share of the stales in the tax proceeds 
of the union are now in the range of 2 7 to 
2.9 percent of GDP it would be a meaningless 
charade to let this accrue to the slates first 
and then tax it away lo the centre for re¬ 
distribution again. 
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Implicit in these arguments is a recognition 
of the fact that origin should not be the sole 
basis of accrual; the needs of states based 
on their levels of development have also to 
be taken into account. The above study also 
comments that “the centre >vould be ill- 
advised to vacate the domestic trade tax 
field unless the states come forward to accept 
the logic of destination-based consumption 
tax". In the case of income tax it has taken 
SO years to give up any share based on 
collection, even when this is a union tax. 
One can imagine what the resistance will be 
to giving up origin-based taxation when the 
lax becomes a state lax. We must also take 
into account the factthal anumberof barriers 
will come up within the national economy, 
unless there is a considerable degree of inter¬ 
state harmonisation through central 
intervention. If such harmonisation is 
effected, the essence of the right to tax. vix, 
the determination of the rate, would have 
been surrendered. What would have been 
achieved then, except that the state now 
administers the tax and retains the proceeds 
as envisaged in Article 26K? But if such 
retention al so cannot be al lowed, as ex plained 
above, then what would be the net advantage 
of such a change? 

We have seen how difficult it is for the 
centre to ensure equitable distribution 
between two neighbouring states of a physical 
commixlity such as water or even to enforce 
a court decision in this regard. We can 
imagine how much more difficult this will 
be i n the case of tax proceeds already col Icctcd 
and retained by a state. Unlike water, money 
docs not How automatically to the lower 
level. The centre now performs the role of 
a dam which impounds it and can then 
redirect it. There may be disadvantages in 
this as in the case of large reservoirs. There 
is loss by evaporation and some patronage 
at the head-works. But it can. in the ultimate 
analysis, be made to work. In the alternative 
suggested by Gulati resources will just not 
flow from the more developed slate to the 
less developed one. A common interest can 
be created for these two only when they arc 
together in opposition to the centre. 

Guhan," while recognising that “the 
Alternative Scheme” of the TFC “has made 
a significant contribution in indicating the 
direction in which the centre-state fiscal 
transfers can be restructured”, suggests an 
alternative of his own (referred to hereafter 
as the Alternative Scheme). The main features 
of this scheme are that 

(1) It shall be provided through a 
constitutional amendment that (a) not 
less ihan 40 per cent of the centre’s 
aggregate gross tax revenues will be 
shared with the .states (emphasis in 
original): and (b) this ratio will be 
reviewed once in five years. 

(2) There will be no separate plan grants 
for state plans. 


(3) Horizontalsbarecriteriawillbereviewed 
once in five years. 

(4) Normal plan assistance to slates will be 
confined to loans and to the capital 
account. 

The intention of (I) above is not clear. 
The Constitution as it now stands prescribes 
a certain procedure for determining, once 
in five years, the share of the states in the 
proceeds of the taxes that are now shareable 
with the states. This can be modified if it 
is so desired. But once the share of the 
states is to be reviewed every five years 
there is no reason why such share should 
be specified in the Constitution. Further, 
if there are to be no further plan or gap- 
filling grants then why should the 
constitutional provision .state “not less than” 
instead of just specifying whatever is the 
desired percentage. After all. in any case, 
it is to be reviewed after five years. 

Guhan considers the suggestion of the 
TFC that it should be reviewed once in LS 
years as a ’flaw' in that .scheme. On the 
other hand, this is the crux of the TFC 
scheme. The basic idea is that the vertical 
sharing of resources between the centre 
and the .states should not be a subject matter 
of discussion or controversy every five 
years. The TFC’s scheme assumes that it 
is possible to determine the vertical share 
for a longer period, such as 15 years, while 
it may still be necessary to review the inter 
se ptisition of the different stales every five 
years. The union ministry of finance had. 
in fact, suggested that the vertical share 
should be fixed for 20 years. Much ol the 
merit of this scheme will be lost il the 
vertical share continues to he a subject 
matter of review every five years. One of 
the criticisms ot the Finance Commissions 
has been that, in adopting a gap-ftlling- 
approach, they have kntx'kcd the bottomline 
out of the financial management of si.aics. 
All that a state needs to do is to keep the 
buck passing till the next Finance 
Commission. This shortcoming in the 
present arrangement can be remedied to 
some extent by having a longer period of 
review for the vertical sharing. 

There is a bread consensus now that the 
distinction of plan and non-plan 
expenditure within the revenue account 
has ceased to have meaning and that the 
revenue account should be looked upon as 
one integrated whole. .Successive Finance 
Commissions have taken the view that the 
Constitution docs not preclude them Irom 
considering the total revenue account, 
including both plan and non-plan, even if 
their terms of reference specily only non¬ 
plan expenditure. The TFC has also taken 
“the view that there is a clear rationale for 
the Finance Commission in deal with the 
revenue account as a whole" but it did not 
do so because of “practical difflcultics”. 
Therefore, in its own scheme it did not 
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follow this ratiotinle and has recommended 
a percentage of transfer based only on non¬ 
plan statutory transfers in the past. On the 
other hand. Guhan. who takes the view that 
“there is. in fact, a ‘clear rationale' for the 
Finance Commission not dealing with the 
plan revenue account” suggests a percentage 
of total statutory transfers based on total 
transfers in the past including both plan 
and non-plan. His objection is to Finance 
Commissions’ recommending such total 
transfers since they are "discrete occur¬ 
rence” and, not “a standing body" like the 
Planning Commi.ssion. There would be 
general agreement that if the revenue 
account is taken as one entity then one 
statutory body should recommend the total 
revenue transfers. Ditferenccs of opinion 
arise only as to which of the two existing 
bodies. Finance and Planning Commis¬ 
sions, should discharge this responsibility. 

Guhan would like this one body to ^ 
the Planning Commission. However, the 
main function of the Planning Commission 
IS planning which has to be a political 
process. The fact that Planning Com¬ 
missions have been recon.stitutcd whenever 
the parties in power al the centre have 
changed and that even plans have been 
terminated with such changes confirms this 
point. The Gudgil Formula sought to 
insulate non-siaiuiory plan transfers from 
this process and make them also objective 
and transparent. There was. however, a 
contradiction between this objective and 
the objectives which central plan assistance 
was expected to achieve. It was. to some 
extent, playing a supplemental role to non¬ 
plan iranslcrseffected through the Finance 
Commissions by assisting the states in 
having higher developmental outlays, but 
It also sought to ensure that .such outlays 
were in keeping with national priorities. 
The Gadgil Formula helped in the termer 
aspect by making these transfers also a 
kind ol entitlement. But this defeated the 
latter purpose and, ihrrclore, devices like 
earmarking had In be adopted. When this 
was considered in.sutficicnt. other devices 
came into being such us centrally-sponsored 
and central sector schemes which, in turn, 
abridged the scope of the Gadgil Formula. 
This has been a continuing grievance of 
the states. In the pre.sent dual juri.sdiction 
over iranslcrs a part, al least, of the transfer 
has been insulated Irom this controversy 
by Its being statutory on the basis of the 
recommendations ol a body not concerned 
with the plans. The Finance Commission 
need not. for instance, take into account 
the surpluses required by the centre for 
centrally-sponsored plan schemes while 
deciding the quantum of non-plan transfers 
to the stales. If. on the other hand, the 
planning agency is made responsible for 
the total transfers from the centre to the 
states this may become a primary concern 
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in determining the magnitude of transfer. 
The total transfers may then become subject 
to the same kind of controversies as now 
arise in the case of plan transfers. 

The characteristics that the existing 
institutions have, such as the statutory 
status of the Finance Commission or the 
continuing nature of the Planning 
Commission, are historical accidents and 
can be modified. The nature of the single 
institution we envisage for the future must, 
therefore, be determined not by these but 
by our view of the process involved. Once 
the distinction between plan and non-plan 
revenue expenditure is removed, do we 
wish the plan process to be based on a pre¬ 
determined sharing of tax resources between 
the centre and states, or shou Id such sharing 
itself depend on decisions regarding the 
plan?This is, no doubt, an iterative process. 
In determining the distribution of tax 
revenues between the centre and states a 
view will necessarily have to be taken, not 
only of existing expenditure commitments 
but also of future requirements and the 
need to reduce disparities between the states. 
This is precisely what the revenue 
component of the plan is expected to do 
and this is the reason why we are agreed 
that the distinction between plan and non¬ 
plan revenue expenditure should be 
removed. On the other hand, no reasonable 
plan exercise can be done without an 
assessment of the financial resources 
available. Nevcnhclcss. it is important that 
we arc clear about where we wish this 
iterative process to start, at least in its 
constitutional aspect. When the distinction 
between plan and non-plan expenditure is 
removed and the constitutional 
responsibility of determining the shares of 
the centre and stales in total central tax 
receipts is entrusted to a Finance 
Commission, it will have to project some 
plan goals, as the Ninth Finance 
Commission had done. Nevertheless in this 
exercise the final determinant of the 
transfers will be a judgment regarding 
adequacy of resources and the plan goals 
will be only one of several factors taken 
into account. If. on the other hand, a 
planning body is in charge of this process, 
the priority or urgency it attaches to plan 
goals will be the main determinant and the 
resource gap will be expected to be filled 
by optimistic assumptions regarding the 
availability of resources, such as buoyancy 
and additional mobilisation. 

Let us forget the names and their 
association with our existing institutions. 
There are two different approaches here. 
The choice between these two approaches 
will depend on our view regarding the role 
and importance of the plan itself in future, 
if we have a permanent Finance 
Commission looking into the Finances of 
the centre and the states and determining 


vertical and horizontal transfers on the 
basis of objective criteria, considerations 
of financial prudence may prevail leading 
to a more restricted view of possiMe plan 
outlays. But, the states can then prepare 
their plans in a more autonomous manner 
because the total transfer of resources would 
have been already determined by this 
commission. The centre, in its turn will 
formulate a central plan, which would 
include provision for centrally-sponsored 
schemes intended to supplement the efforts 
of states in areas which are considered to 
be of national importance. The planning 
body can then be an expert body which will 
integrate these into a national plan. It can 
monitor these plans, as well as the economy 
as a whole, with a view to indicating the 
directions in which the states and the centre 
ought to be reformulating their plans and 
policies taking into account the various 
developments in the economy. In the 
Alternative Scheme, the Planning 
Commission is to be in charge of loans to 
the states and their capital plans, in another 
context the Reserve Bank has suggested a 
State Funding Corporation.^ In either case 
the planning body can integrate the capital 
plan also into the overall plan without 
necessarily being responsible directly fur 
the initial formulation of any of the plans. 

On the other hand, if we give the Planning 
Commission the constitutional status and 
mandate to determine both the vertical and 
horixontal sharing of central tax revenues, 
as well as of loans to the states, we would 
be imparting to it a .strength which neither 
of the present commissions has today. In 
the heyday of socialist planning one issue 
that used to be discussed was whethei we 
should also not adopt the Soviet practice 
of making the plan prevail over the budget. 
But even then this suggestion was nut 
accepted and the question as to which 
prevailed was decided from time to lime 
by which way the prime minister inclined. 
The suggestion made in the Alternative 
Scheme will, in fact, provide a 
con.stilutional framework for precisely this. 
Therefore, the judgment that we have to 
make now will be concerned with more 
than two institutions; it will involve a view 
being taken about the nature of planning 
in the future in the context of the new 
economic policy. 

There is a hope expres.sed in the 
Alternative Scheme that the Planning 
Commission “linked as it is to the NDC' 
will be in a position “to develop a long¬ 
term federal consensus on the extent and 
pattern of transfers from the centre to the 
states and between the states... (then) settled 
policy Can replace the quinquennial gamble 
on the personal views of five members". 
This hope is based on several assumptions 
in regard to the Planning Commission, its 
relation to the NDC and the method of 


functioning of the NDC. The Finance 
Commission, on the one hand, and the 
Planning Commission, on the other, 
represent two different approaches to the 
settlement of inter-state issues. A review 
of the experience of the last four decades 
should help guide us in regard to the choice 
we have to make for the future. We have 
had, in the Finance Commissions, a kind 
of ‘arbitration* or ‘award’ approach while 
the Planning Commission has had to adopt 
a more democratic approach of evolving 
a consensus, if the Gadgil Formula 
represents the result of the consensus 
approach and the various formulae evolved 
by the 10 Finance Commissions so far 
represent the results of the ‘gamble on the 
personal views’ of SO individuals, there is 
no reason to regret the gamble, since the 
horizontal transfers under the formulae 
devised by the various Finance 
Commissions have been more progressive 
than plan transfers. The comparison here 
is not a straight one between those formulae 
and the Gadgil Formula because the effect 
of the Gadgil Formula has been diluted or 
vitiated by devices such as centrally 
sponsored schemes and externally aided 
projects. 

The manner in which theGadgil Formula 
was evolved and subsequently modified 
provides a good case study of the consensus 
approach in which the Alternative Scheme 
reposes so much faith. The initial evolution 
of this formula and its approval by the 
NDC is an example of the best aspects of 
the consensus approach. It was not easy to 
evolve a formula for the first time when 
there was none. The fact that this was done 
is a tribute to the respect which D R Gadgil 
commanded at that time and the stature and 
statesmanship of the chief ministers who 
were then members of the NDC. The first 
modification of the Gadgil Formula, which 
increased the percentage available for states 
with per capita income below the all-India 
average was a progressive one but it was 
adopted by a procedure which was in 
con^le contrast to the manner in which 
the tofinula itself had been evolved. The 
modification was announced by the then 
prime minister. Indira Gandhi, in her 
concluding remarks to the NDC almost as 
an aside to the proceedings. On subsequent 
occasions when an attempt was ma^ to 
modify this formula, a transparent procedure 
was adopted in evolving and considering 
various alternatives, first when D T 
Lakdawala was the deputy chairman and 
subsequently when Madhu Dandavate was 
in-charge and R Vaidyanathan was the 
member concerned. But on both these 
occasions no decision could be ttdten. as 
no consensus could be arrived at. When 
the formula was, in fact, modified sub¬ 
sequently it was done in the usual confused 
atmosphine. 
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The»e successive incidents are a 
commentary on the methods of obtaining 
a consensus It would appear that in a 
democratic body consensus never really 
evolves but is often obtained by a process 
in which haste and confusion prevail over 
deliberation and clarity The consensus is 
acquiesced in not so much because everyone 
accepts It but because no one has sulficicnt 
conviction or energy lell to disagree The 
elemeni ot a gamble, therefore, is as much 
there in this democratic dynamics as iherc 
IS in the award process The difference is 
ihat in one case there are 26 interested 
parties while in the other ihcie are live 
perhaps opinionated but disinterested 
players 

One other aspect that has to be taken into 
account is that horirontal transfers involve 
distnbution among the states who are 
members of the NDC A consensus in such 
a body will, therefore have to be the least 
common denominator of their conflicting 
interests This generally weighs the 
formulae in favour of population such as 
the 60 per cent weightage in the original 
Gadgil Formula The progressivity of the 
formula would then depend on the extent 
to which population itsell is a good measure 
ot this The history of the attempt to modify 
the Gadgil Formula shows that in the 
consensus approach it is dillicult to change 
the status quo even when it is perceived 
that this IS neccssaiy in the interests of 
equity 

In the Allemaii VC Scheme it is slated that 
‘there will be no gap>filling-grants“ Once 
the translcr covers both plan and non plan 
grams, the questiim of gap-filling will not 
arise A gap arises only when ihc non plan 
revenue account is looked at scparalcly 11 
there is a gap at this stage, it is tilled by 
Article 27S grants In the case ot Ihc Ninth 
Commission, ihere were stales in which no 
gap arose at this stage hut il did arise when 
the revenue component ot the plan was 
considered This was then covered by a 
plan deficit grant Therclorc, if it is said 
that there will be no gap-iilling when plan 
and non-plan are taken together, there can 
be two alternatives in the case of states for 
which a non-plan gap would have arisen 
under the present procedures Either the 
plan will, in their case, have to be smaller 
if this gap IS not independently filled or 
the total grant would have to be larger on 
the assumption that a certain size of the 
plan IS necessary for thm state, as was done 
by the Ninth Finance Commission Once 
we take plan and non-plan togmlwr. gaps 
will no longer be visible as gaps The 
question then will be, whether the revenue 
component of a state’s plan will equal its 
available revenue resources, after the 
transfer from the centre made on other 
objective considerations, or whether a 
desired revenue plan outlay will be first 


determined and ihe transfers so adjusted 
as to make thts feasible A gap grant will 
then get subsumed under plan grants, as 
IS already taking place in the case of special 
category states 

The TFC scheme envisages plan gr.ints 
continuing as at present in the Alternative 
Scheme ‘honzontal sharing criteria’ which 
arc ‘broad-based* an certain factors arc 
expected to cover both plan and non-plan 
requirmems and there arc to be no gap- 
lilling-granls However, no matter how 
much fine tuning is done in ciitena-hascd 
sharing, there will always be some marginal 
inequity that can be dealt with only through 
specific grants Grants will always he 
necessary to lop up entena-hased share. 
Article 275 will therefore, continue lo be 
required and will have to play a critical 
though not a major, role ‘The use of 
Article 282 for making plan grams has 
been Ihe subject matter of controversy over 
the years There is nothing in Article 275 
Clause (I) to prevent plan grants being 
made under this article Finance Com 
missions have been constrained irom 
recommending such grants by ihcir terms 
of reference and not the constitutional 
provision On the other hand whai has 
constrained Ihe central government from 
making subsequem plan grants under ihis 
Article IS the proviso under clause (2) lh.u 
requires that the president shalll make no 
order under this clause except after 
considering Ihc recommendations of the 
Finance Commission under clause Kb) of 
Article 280 

11 this link between Articles 275 and 280 
IS snapped bv deleting clause (2) of Article 
275, then this articlt will stand on tis own 
and can be used tor making all types of 
granis-in-aid inctuding plan grams 
Amclc 280(3) (h) will remain and Ihis will 
enable Finance Commissions lo make 
recommendations in regard to granis-in- 
atd These will then be considered by the 
central government like the other 
recomfnendattons of the Finance Com¬ 
mission and action will be taken as 
envisaged under Article 281 All that will 
happen is that the constraint that clause (2) 
of Article 275 now imposes on clause (I) 
ot that article will be removed without 
prejudice to the tunciions of the Finance 
Commission under clause (3) of Article 
280 Article 282 need not then be used for 
Ihe purpose of making plan grants and thus 
the considerable cnticism lhat has aiisen 
on this score would have been met 

The TFC has recommended that the share 
of the states in ihe gross receipts ot the 
central taxes should he 29 per cent including 
existing tax rental arrangements The 
Alternative Scheme suggests ‘not less than 
40 per cent, on the basis of the existing 
percentage of total translers including plan 
transfers Gulati' s suggestion of transferring 


domestic trade taxation to the states will 
result in approxttnaiely the same percentage 
transfer on the basis of existing receipts 
under union excise dunes These 
suggestions do not lake into account the 
fact that at present plan tiansters arc taking 
place from a central delicil Wc must 
remember that we are discussing slaluiory 
transfers Obviously sui h transfers cannot 
be determined taking into account revenue 
deficits It IS true lhat the centre tries lo 
use this argument to constrain statutory 
iransferssvhilc it atvtndnns ii when it comes 
todiscreltonarv'ranslcrs Nevertheless the 
fact remains that the level ol statutory 
transfers must he related to grt sslax receipts 
and cannot take deficits into account 

The centre's case in (his regard has been 
vitiated by the tact that while it has imposed 
Ihc di sc ipline of not ha ving a revenue deficit 
on the states it has not itself observed this 
discipline It has sought to justify this on 
Ihe grounds that its deficit is incurred on 
accoantofpian expenditure aconsideraMe 
portion of which again goes back to the 
slates It IS this argument that provided a 
rationale lor what Ashok Mura used to say, 
VIZ than I Ihe centre runs a dcticit (he slates 
arc also entitled to a share of it What is 
cited as a constraint on statutory transfers 
cannot be ignored tor discreiionary 
transfers We have therefore, to make up 
our minds whether we arc agreed lhat both 
at the centre and in the states wc must work 
towards the goal ol at least not having 
del icils on icvcnuc account, no mailer what 
uur views on ihc magnitude of Ihe fiscal 
dciicils arc II this is agreed then it would 
be evident that the scope lor increasing the 
level of statutory transfers is severely 
limited in (he present situation The 29 per 
cent recommended by the TFC is not 
sacrosanct hut. equally statutory transfers 
of 40 per cent will not be possible unless 
cither the tax GDP ratio goes up or the 
merest burden goes down or subsidies are 
reduced 

According lo Ihc calculations of (he TFC, 
the post-devolution surplus ot Che centre 
in 1999-7000 will be about 14 to 15 per 
tent of Its gross tax receipts in that year 
The revenue plan assistance to states has 
been about onc-third of the total revenue 
plan ol the centre If wc assume that the 
entire revenue surplus will be utilised 
towards the revenue plan of the centre, 
one-ihttd of this amount will he available 
for further transfers to the states which 
would come to five per cent of the gross 
tax receipts of the centre rherclore, li we 
are not assuming any revenue deficit, the 
reasonable limit lor the proportion of gross 
central tax receipts to he transferred to the 
slates would be about one third This would 
include grants lor stale plans but would 
leave room tor centrally sponsored and 
central schemes within the central plan as 
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at present, it tne statutory transfers arc 
constrained by the objective of not having 
a revenue deficit we could consider a 
provision for plan grants to the states over 
and above (his. subject to the consequent 
revenue deficit not exceeding one percent 
of GDP. This could be a transitional 
provision for such time as we arc not able 
to observe the fiscal discipline of not 
having any revenue deficit. In the interim 
period, when we are still sinning, this will 
meet Ashok Mitra’s old grievance that the 
centre alone was enjoying this particular 
sin. 

As Gulati rightly observes, the TFC's 
scheme “fails to lay down the principles 
for the 15-yearly reviews to follow”. This 
is because any principle now laid down 
may not be relevant in 2010. The period 
required for correcting the existing 
imbalance in the fiscal system would be 
10 to IS years. It is in this context that 
fixing the percentage for IS years as 
recommended. by the TPC acquires a 
rationale. That IS years was expected to 
be from I99S; therefore, what it really 
means is that we should fix the percentage 
of transfers *^~'**i j centre to the states 
up to 20l«' Wl. .iiis tixed figure the 
centre the states should now so manage 
their finances that a balance is restored in 
the system by then. 

One expects that if this is done, then we 
may have a situation in 2010 which lyill 
be more conducive to determining a rational 
distribution of resources between the centre 
and the states. We can then redetermine 
this proportion taking into account, the tax 
capacities of the two in the economy as it 
would have developed by then and the res¬ 
ponsibilities cast on the two by the 
unavoida-ble consequences of the new 
economic policies, gi ven the constitutional 
division of functions. What can be agreed 
to now is that the statutory transfers from 
the centre to the states will hereafter be 
determined as a proportion of the total tax 
revenues of the centre and not on the basis 
of a division of the proceeds of any specified 
taxes. 

A certain proportion of the gross central 
tax receipts that shall be transferred to (he 
states can also be prescribed now for the 
period up to 2010. It would be worthwhile 
considering whether for this period the 
horizontal shares cannot also be 
incorporated in the Constitution, dispensing 
with quinquennial reviews up to 2010. In 
regard to the criteria for horizontal sharing, 
Guhan “wonders whether all this fine tuning 
is really worthwhile" and suggests that the 
same final result could have been obtained 
with “a simple and robust cocktail of 40 
percent for population and 60 per cent for 
the distance criteria". If there is general 
agreement on such a simple formula, then 
it should be possible to prescribe the 


horizontal tiistriDUtion also in tne 
Constitution up to 2010. During this period 
then the only a^itional grants to states will 
be those that can be considered by the 
Planning Commission, taking into account 
the needs of the less developed or problem 
states and .subject to a limiting provision 
regarding revenue deficit discuss^ above. 
Since there is likely to be general agreement 
regarding the pooling of the gross receipts 
of all central taxes, this can be a regular 
amendment to the Constitution. The other 
provision regarding vertical and horizontal 
shares can be a transitional one till 2010 
when these percentages, as well as the 
procedures for future revisions, can be 
reviewed. The amendment can be so worded 
that, if in 2010 there is no agreement 
regarding the constitutional provisions for 
the future, then this amendment will lapse 
and the position as it is today will be restored, 
except to the extent of pooling of the receipts 
of all central taxes, if this is agreed to now. 

In the context of the new economic policies 
attention has so far been focused in the fiscal 
field only on tax reforms. This is 
understandable since the existing tax system 
was the first hurdle to efficient fiscal 
• management and economic reform. We have, 
however, now reached a stage where inter¬ 
governmental transfers’ also need to be 
reviewed. In contrast to its imaginative and 
dynamic interaction with the states in the 
field of tax reform the centre seems to be 
diffident and pes.simistic in this area. It seems 
to look upon the existing regime of fiscal 
transfers as a cross it has to bear for the fiscal 
sins of the states. Viewed against this 
background the far-reaching recom¬ 
mendations made by the TFC in its 
Alternative Scheme of devolution are 


appropriate and timely, mere are bound to 
be honest differences of opinion on an issue 
as complex and impoitant as this. However, 
the above discussion shows that the basic 
feature of the TFC scheme, viz, the pooling 
of the receipts of all central taxes for the 
purpose of d^rmining the share of the 
states, is likely to be generally acceptable. 
The World Bank has described the TFC 
report as “an encouraging sign for reforming 
inter-governmental fiscal relations”. 
Therefore, what is needed now is a suitable 
mechanism for formally eliciting different 
views on the TFC scheme and examining 
these with a view to evolving a consensus. 
Under the existing constitutional provision 
a Finance Commission has to be appointed 
in June 1997. If action is not taken before 
then the old cycle will start once again and 
constitutional inertia will set in. The present 
opportunity is, therefore, available only till 
then and it is impoitant to see that we do 
not lose it. 

Notes 

1 Report of the Tenth Finance Commission. 
December 1994. para 2.31. 

2 Report of Commission on Centre-Stale 
Relations (Sarkaria Commission), 1988, pan 
10.6.04. 

3 TFC Report, para 13.12. 

4 I S Gulati, 'Pooling of Cenual Taxes for 
Devolution’, Econtmuc t>nd Fohlical Weekly, 
May 20. 1995. 

5 ‘Reform of Donnesiic Trade Taxes in India: 
Issues and Options', National Institute of Public 
Finance and Policy, New Delhi, A|»il 1994. 

6 S Guhan, ‘The Report of the Tenth Finance 
Commission’, EctmtmucandPoUiical Weekly, 
April 22. 1995. 

7 Reserve Bank of India, Annual Report 
1992-93. 
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DISCUSSION 


Colonialism and Geography 

C Ramachandraiah 


“Administration and exploitation go hand 

in hand" - Lord Curzon - Quoted in Dult 

(1983; 1271- 

SURVEYING and mapping ol distant places, 
along with their vari^ features, was an 
important prerequisite in the colonisation 
project (‘Cartography in Colonial India’ by 
U Kalpagam. EPW, July 29). For, “right 
from the beginning colonised spaces were 
predominantly conceived as revenue 
generating ones”. The great explorations 
and voyages in the world were encouraged 
and funded by the colonial powers with the 
primary goal of conquesi, rule and 
administration. “The European colonial 
powers all directed their first efforts towards 
India and the wealth of India: they stumbled 
across Amenca and the West Indies in the 
course of searching for the new sea route 
to India: it was only in the later period that 
they extended their expansion to Africa. 
Au.stralia, China and the rest of Asia" {Dutt 
1983: 7-8], The geographical position of 
India vis-a-vis west Asia. East Africa, Indian 
Ocean, east and south-east Asia constituted 
India as "the central fortress and base for 
the domination of this whole region, as well 
as itself comprising the richest source of 
wealth and exploitation". Between 1876 and 
1900. the percentage of territory belonging 
to the European colonial powers (including 
the US) went up from 10.8 to 90.4 in Africa. 
56.8 to 98.9 in Polynesia and St.5 to 56.6 
in Asia. Commenting on these figures, Lenin 
said:"... the colonial policy of the capitalist 
countries has completed the seizure of the 
unoccupied territories on our planet. For the 
first time the world is completely divided 
up. so that in the future only redivision is 
possible, i c. territories can only pass from 
one ‘owner’ to another, instead of passing 
as ownerless temtory to an ‘owner’ (Lenin 
1978:73]. 

Within the colonics, surveying was 
required to bring more areas and people 
under direct control together with more 
revenue generation. Thus extraction of more 
money - through land revenue, exploitation 
of raw materials, cheap labour and dumping 
of finished products, etc - from the colonies 
was the primary aim. Some infrastructure 
development also takes place in the process 
in the colonies also but only to the extent 
that it meets the exploitative requirements 
of the colonial power. The “extent of political 
and commercial advantages" was the main 
consideration in the establishment of main 
railway lines by the British in India. Without 
getting into the development of geography 
as an academic discipline (hiring colonial 


limes, an attempt is made here to highlight 
how cartographic and geographic knowledge 
was put to use/misuse by the colonial powers 
(0 perpetuate their domination and justify 
their expansionist designs. The analysis is 
confined lo only three aspects. 

The Mercator’s map projection developed 
in 1569 was extremely popular among 
navigators. They could travel long distances 
by plotting straight lines without the need 
for continuous adjustment of compass 
reading. Since shipping was the main mode 
of transportation for the next few centuries, 
this projection became very popular and 
continues to be popular even t^ay. However, 
an important disadvantage of this projection 
is that, while maintaining correct shape, the 
size of an area get.s enlarged progressively 
away from the equator. 'The countries in the 
temperate and high latitudes appear much 
bigger on this projection for a common 
ob.server. Thus India, which is otherwi.se 
13.4 times bigger than Britain, appears only 
five limes bigger on this projection and 
Greenland, which is eight times smaller, 
appears bigger than the whole of South 
Amenca, and so on. The European powers, 
c.specially Britain, made extensive use/ 
misuse of this projection to belittle the 
importance of the colonised countries and 
project themselves as bigger countries. 

The life sciences-trained political 
geographer in Germany Friedrich Ralzel 
(1844-1904) applied Darwin’s biological 
laws of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest to the States. He defined a State as 
an “organism attached to land” and like all 
organisms in nature. States also grow and 
that stronger States grow at the expense of 
weaker States in order to survive. A Swedish 
political .scientist, Rudolf Kjellen (1864- 
1922), further expanded Ratzel’s ideas, 
proposed 'geopolitics’ as the theory of State 
as a geographic organism, and even justified 
wars as a legitimate means to expand 
territories. 

The ideas of Ratzel and Kjellen provided 
a great fillip for post-war revival of their 
bruised egos for German leaders following 
their humiliating defeat in the first world 
war. They propounded a new discipline 
called Geopolitik and founded an Instituteof 
Geopolitik with a soldier-turned academician, 
Haushaffer. as the head. A sustained pro¬ 
paganda was launched to mould German 
public opinion in favour of expansion of 
stronger States at the expense of weaker 
neighbours. Political geography as an 
academic discipline suffered hehvily 
following the second world war. As Moonis 


Raza put it: ‘The most disastrous con¬ 
sequences of Ratzelian cnvironmcmalisin 
were felt in the field of Poliiische Geographie 
where it flourished like a weed at the hands 
of Kjellen. Mackinder and that charlatan 
who defiled Ritter’s chair of Geography for 
a decade - Haushaffer. The seminal ideas of 
Geopolitik - this illegitimate child bom out 
of an unsolemntscd wedlock between pseudo^ 
geography and pseudo-politics - maybe 
discovered in Ratzel’s own writings - the 
Stale, as a quasi-naiural organism rooted in 
the soil and expanding with it. This was the 
voice of German expansionism, which 
transformed the German State into an element 
of nature like the typhoon or the tide and 
gave to its imperialist designs the character 
of a natural law (Moonis Raza 1983:25]. 

The ’heartland’ thesis propounded by 
Hal ford Mackinder (1861-1947), a professor 
of geography and member of British 
parliament, is perhaps the best known theory 
outside geography circles. Based on the 
physical geography of the world. Mackinder 
considered inner ^rasia, surrounded on the 
north by Arctic Ocean and the other three 
sides by mountains, as the ‘heartland’ 
inaccessible for sea power and crucial for 
world domination. The ’heartland’ was later 
expanded to include the Baltic sea, middle 
and lower Danube, the Black sea. Asia Minor. 
Armenia, Persia, Tibet and Mongolia. The 
access lo the ‘heartland’ was possible, 
according to him. only through the south¬ 
western Russia in eastern Europe. The 
landmass of Europe, Asia and Africa was 
‘World Island’ which accounted for seven- 
eighths of the world population. Based on 
thcseconsiderations, he formulated a strategic 
formula for the Allied powers in 1919: 

Who rules east Europe commands the 

Heartland: 

Who rules the Heartland commands the 

World island: 

Who rules the World Island commands the 

World. 

With the Soviet Union in command of the 
"heartland", he modified his theory and 
identified “Midland Basin" (comprising 
North Atlantic Ocean, eastern United States 
and western Europe) as an effective 
counterbalance to the Eurasian Heartland. 
This only highlights how geographical 
factors weighed heavily in the strategy for 
world domination by colonial powers. How¬ 
ever. many of the ‘geographical barriers’ 
proved ineffective with the ushering in of 
atr-warfare by the second world war. 

An American professor. Spykman, 
however, found little substance in favour of 
‘hcaitland’theory. He considered those areas 
surrounding the ‘heartland’ - partly oceanic 
and partly continental - as ‘Rimland’ and 
more important for economic and strategic 
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comrol of the wodd with greater emphasH 
on sea power m global strategy And gave 
a slogan 

Who tontiois the Rimland rules Eurasia. 
Who rules Eurasia lonirols the destinies of 
the World 

As Dixii put It. With the emergence ot 
the USSR as the sole master of the Heartland 
Spykman's prescnption became the basts 
at least in part, of American policy ot 
'containment' oi communist influence 
outside the Soviet Union The different 
military alliances and treaties with the 
Rimland States in Europe and Asia have 
been a part of this Amencan policy of 
‘containment ’ (Dixit 1988 1191 
The advent of remoiesensing and computer 
cartography has made surveying and map 
making a much easier exercise these days 
One feels, however, sad to see l hat geography 
as a subject has not become very popular in 
Indianeducation system Even in the premier 
institution in the capital, the University of 
Delhi, geography is taught only in a handful 
of colleges It db^n’t exist at all in the central 
University of Hyderabad The reasons for 
such a sccnano may be many in these days 
ot media explosion globd village and 
shtlhngboi iiJaiitsoi<^ >n-siates’itisnot 
uncomm i < come across over/ealous 


SUGATAMARJIT tnaninnovativcarticle 
represents personalised knowledge transfer 
the instructional paradigm in most crafts' 
The guru’s dilemma anses in a conflict 
between bequest ot professional capital to 
the 'son', and maximising social returns to 
training, when a non-family disciple happens 
to be more talented than the sem llieexample 
here is Indian music but the problem is 
general to any situation where craftsmanship 
IS not, and cannot be systematically coded 
Needless to add such situations have been 
cbmmon in India 

The purpose of this note is not to dopuie 
that the dilemma exists, or can exist 
However, an extended and nuanced analysis 
sf personalised instruction will have to 
iddress a range of ‘stylised tacts of which 
he dilemma is one In what follows I 
consider some of these which suggest that 
the dilemma was an exception rather than 
‘he rule The context is primanly music, and 
■he‘evidence inevitably in music-discourse, 
inecdotaf In a different context, say a more 
..ommerciaiiscd ..raft than music these 
grounds may not hold 

(I) There is iirst of all, something 
ontnved about Marjit’s problematic His 
nalytical tool is able only to model 
onstrained pursuit of self interest, therefore 
ihe story musl be one of constrained pursuit 


cofumnists writing an obihwyfm'geography 
[see Das 1993) Just as nuq» are not neutral 
objects (I e. they do convey a meaning, a 
viewpoint, often political), the TV coverages 
of distant places or the communication 
network in the ‘global village’ are not neuuui 
It has a definite objective loaded heavily in 
lavour of richer nations in the world With 
Its subconiinental size, divene physiography, 
climate, resource base, cultural and economic 
practices etc, the need for Geography is 
much more in India today to understand, 
appreciate and lorgc a harmonious relaiion- 
ship The decisions are political and implica¬ 
tions arc wider but they have to operate on a 
geographic space in a geographic environment 
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of self interest Yet the notion that the 
conduct of music is basically akin to that 
ol a business firm just does not seem right 
The bcl lef that good musicians are moii vated 
as a rule by the survival oi good music rather 
than survival of the species, seems to me as 
fair a premise as any other After all good 
music has survived an incredibly tong time 
I see no ground analytical or empirical to 
give up the beliefs that (a) the reason was 
intnnsic to music and music-teaching and 
(b) Ihe dilemma was in Itself a trivial problem 

(2) Maijil sees in patronageacompensation 
tor (he insider’s loss if the guru does not 
discriminate Patronage surely has an 
insurance function But it has other roles too 
Patrons can well be seen as discerning 
consumers who being the aristocracy, 
could inform and enforce standards of 
craftsmanship,’ discriminate the more and 
the less laienied In a music market, the 
diveisity and anonymity of the consumers 
weaken these features - information and 
enforcement - and can bring on a dilution 
ofqualiiy Moregcnerally the article ignores 
the consumer (listener) 

(3) 'The institutional response from within 
music leaching to the dilemma was not the 
court but the guild pervasive, partially at 
least for Ihe reason that Maijit stresses, in 
ail crafts The word guild’ has several 


connotations The one relevant here is 
perhaps the following Coexisting with the 
continuity of family, continuity of ‘gharana’ 
can be a goal that circumscrtbra the 'ustad- 
shagird’ relationship with a set of codes of 
conduct These codes can be bent by 
individuals in case of progeny, but they are 
cases of guild-failures and need to be seen 
as such 

(4) The guru’s dilemma arises when two 
distinct lineages, kinship and instructional 
exactly coincide m the person of the son 
In practice, however, they rarely do Atypical 
student has multiple masters in and out ot 
family, just as a typical master has multiple 
students in and out of family A study of 
the major gharanas in each of which one 
extended family constitutes the core, would 
show that even here father-son training is 
rather exceptional Maijit does once desenbe 
the ‘insider as son and relations As we 
know from cverday experience thcdifference 
IS rather drastic and the rarity of son' and 
ubiquity ol relations dilutes the argument 
a great deal Ihc distinct bond in most 
gharanas is probably not kinship, but 
generations that tianscend kinship Further, 
kinship Itself is noi a rigid attribute but an 
evolving one llcan be r leatedautof instruc 
tional lineages eg when daughters are mamod 
to students (as a nilc they were in Muslim 
gharanas. possibly a major source of (he 
latter’s strength and perpetuation) In short, 
the guru's dilemma seems unusual even 
svithout non-family means of dealing with it 

(5) The coeffiaents that convert training 
into accomplishment need not be constant 
A talented musician can in pnnciple, 
compensate for a training seen as deficient 
to that of a nval Which raises the question 
how cnicial after all are inhented uaining 
and repertory to the making of a great artist? 

(6) Marjit observes that payment for 
training, upfront in this case can be a 
cumpuualioii, but dial it raiely exists In 
fact. It does exist Upfront payments, usually 
appearing as customary gifts, are inseparable 
from apprenitceship In the form of Ihe 
implicit appreniice^ip contract, there are, 
seemingly close parallels between music 
iiiStniction.and the modeoftraining in several 
other urban decorative crofts of northern 
India where the ustad-shagird relationship 
had been central and more or less foimalised 
There is here an interesting study in 
companson awaiting its cultunl historian 

Notca 

1 Transfening Personalised Knowledge Cura's 
Dilemma EPW XXX(27) July 8. I99S 

pp 1661-61 

2 10 mention dial patrons could be students 
as well From the late nineieenth centuiy on 
i( seems hard lo find a patron court almost 
anywhere in India where some memben of 
Ihe royally were not students several ended 
up highly accomplished Mush, in Ihis respect 
was different from olher skilled crafts 
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Public Intervention for Poverty Alleviation 

Although there is a high degree of uniformity in the approach and oontent 
of poverty alleviation programmes, there is great variation across slates in 
the outcome of these programmes. The reasons for this have been explored 
in a set of in-depth studies of poverty conditions and implementation of 
poverty alleviation programmes in nine states. The results of these 
studies, presented in this issue, suggest that if the strategies for poverty 
alleviation are properly planned and implemented, even without 
spectacular economic growth or a major overhaul of institutions and 
structures, poverty ratios can be brought down significantly. 2559 

While the eradication of poverty has been a recurrent theme of the 
Five-Year Plans, the proportion of those living below the poverty line has 
not declined significantly. The explanation for this must be sought in the 
political and administrative environment in which poverty alleviation 
programmes have been formulated and implemented. 2703 

Andhra Pradesh presents a unique case of poverty reduction between 
1970-71 and 1987-88, its performance being ranked the best among all the 
states. This performance is understandable for the 1970s, during which 
period agricultural growth in the state was high, it is perplexing for the 
latter part of the 1980s when agricultural growth had considerably 
slackened. 2573 Bihar is not only poor and economically backward but 
is also a state where institutional barriers of all types - socio-economic, 
political, cultural, etc - are strong. The only ray of hope is the increasing 
awareness and mobilisation of (he rural poor whose potential can be 
harnessed to improve the management of anti-poverty programmes and to 
pressurise the state into making structural changes. 2587 The experience 
of Gujarat shows that it is not enough to formulate a large number of 
innovative programmes,^nd schemes for the poor. What is needed is a 
strong political commitment on the part of the state leadership to the poor 
and to a sustainable and healthy development of the state’s economy. 2603 
The Haryana experience suggests that sustained growth in agriculture plus 
a deliberate policy of income and occupational diversification is the most 
effective cure lor poverty. 2619 The case of Karnataka shows that poverty 
alleviation programmes need to be seen as temporary measures - their 
success must mean that they create conditions in which they can be phased 
out. This implies that the growth processes in the economy have to be 
reinvigorated. 2635 The experience of Kerala, where the incidence of 
rural poverty declined in the 1980s in spite of the slow rate of economic 
growth, shows that it is possible to alleviate poverty through well designed 
and implemented programmes and that social protection for the most 
vulnerable groups must be a necessary component of development 
policy. 2651 In spite of the limitations in its design and implementation, 
the Employment Guarantee Scheme has made a positive impact on the 
levels of living of the rural poor in Maharashtra. Any replication of the 
scheme in other states must, however, involve the prior establishment of 
decentralised district planning and assurance of adequate funds through 
additional taxation. 2663 Examination of die functioning of poverty 
alleviation programmes in Rajasthan suggests that emphasis on 
infrastructural development, especially watershed development and 
reforestation, along with programmes of employment and asset 
redistribution, are most needed in this state. 2611 Land reform and 
decentralisation of decision-making through the development of 
panchayati institutions are not, the experience of West Bengal tells us, 
mere cliches, but are the preconditions for the success of poverty 
alleviation programAtes. Also, there cannot be a lasting solution to the 
problem of rural poverty within the perimeters of the rural sector, the 
long-term soludon lies in the transfer of a significant section of the 
surplus rural labour to the towns and industries. 2691 



LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Fiscal IVansfers 

S GUHAN has replied in the issue of 
September 9 to an earlier tetter of mine 
(July 15). I hesitate to reply to a reply, but I 
cannot resist the temptation. 

Guhan says, “1 suppose no Finance 
Commission likes to dilute the originality 
of its recommendations". Finance 
Commissions are not academic bodies to 
be judged by their originality. They have a 
constitutional responsibility to discharge. 
Any such commission will have to strike a 
balance between the conventional, which 
has the advantage of having been accepted, 
and the novel or original, where this can 
move the status quo towards greater 
rationality or equity. Innovation within 
such constraints has to be incremental and 
not by quantum jumps. The work of a 
commission has, therefore, to be judged 
by its awareness of the ideas available 
and its willingness to consider them 
objectively. The suggestion of Raj Krishna, 
which is the subject matter of this 
correspondence, was original but his own 
commission did not accept it. The 
subsequent commission accepted it 
partially, while the Tenth Commission 
accepted it fully. This is the course an 
original idea has to take when it has to 
contend with objective realities. 

Guhan'sothergrievanceis that Raj Krishna 
had not been quoted in full. Once a source 
has been acknowledged the extent of 
quotation is a matter of style much like 
names nowadays-youcan be Vishwanathan, 
Nathan or Dhan! As for the commission 
having thereby "missed the opportunity to 
gain strength for its views”, it can only be 
said dial the stiength of the commission's 
recommendation lies in that what had been 
a minute of dissent in the original 
commission had,now been fully accepted 
and implemented. 

The other issue, which Guhan calls the 
more substantive one, has been dealt with 
by me more fully in a subsequent paper of 
mine (‘Alternative Approaches to 
Devolution; Implications of Tenth Finance 
Commission’s Scheme', EPW, October 7). 
It may be a fact that “the centre has miserably 
failed in enforcing collection of taxes 
shareable with the states” but we have to 
deal with realities. The central forecast for 
the Tenth Commission showed that the 
centre would have a deficit even before 
statutory devolution to the states. The 
commission recast this so as to leave the 
centre with a non-PIan surplus after 
devolution. The devolution works out to 
about 29 per cent of the tax revenues of the 
centre and the non-Plan surplus left at the 


end of the exercise is a little more than 5 
per cent. So, my point very simply is that, 
given this situation, we cannot have a 
statutory devolution of the order of 40 per 
cent of the tax revenues of the centre. As 
against the 29 per cent recommended by 
the Tenth Commission anything up to 
one-third would be a more reasonable 
figure for debate, in my later paper I have 
considered a contingency where, if the 
centre in any case runs a deficit for the 
. Plan, it can be ensured that the stales have 
a share of that deficit, much as what 
Ashok Mitra used to argue. 

I am willing to concede a charge that 1 am 
accepting existing realities too readily. I do 
not know, however, whether this is 
necessarily “pro-centrist”, as Guhan puts 
it. If it is, all I can say is that, as 1 have 
moved towards the centre, the centre seems 
to have receded. So in a relative sense 1 
stand where I was. 

As for my "experience as a finance 
secretary in a major stale”, I do not know 
what to make of my experience after having 
seen, as a member of the commission, all 
the major states as they now arc. 

In the days when Guhan and I still 
belonged to the service, there was a 
controversy whether a ‘good’ assessment 
in the stringent annals of Fort St George 
should not be equated with an 
‘outstanding’ one in the facile files of the 
Gangetic valley. Two-and-a-half cheers 
from Guhan is, therefore, not a mean 
achievement in itself. I can hope for no 
more, I am, however, intrigued how 
exactly one raises half a cheer, though 
many try at the Red Fort on Independence 
Day. But I am sure that Guhan, with his 


profound knowledge of classical music, 
will know this better. 


Hyderabad 


B P R VlTHAI 


On Accountability 


HUMANSCAPE is a monthly magazine 
published by Foundation for Humanisation 
a public trust. It has completed two years 
Its editorial board consists of Nissin 
Ezekiel, Linesh Sheth, Govind Shahani 
Meher Pestonji, Manu Kothari, Bitti 
Sahgal, Rusi Engineer and Raju Moray. I 
plans to publish a special issue in Januar) 
1996, which will focus on accountability 
of elected representatives and citizens 
People can send in their views on the 
following points: What do you understani 
by the concept of accountability? In thi 
Indian political and governmental context 
who should be accountable to whom anc 
why? Do you think there should be a lav 
relating to political accountability? Should 
accountability be expected only from 
elected representatives? The courage Ic 
fight, to protest, to participate and ti 
change is fast disappearing from thi.s 
generation. How do we enthuse the 
citizens of our country to be accountable 
as citizens and also demand accountability 
from those who govern them? Plea.se 
send your opinions (not more than SOC 
words) before November 20, 1995 tc 
Humanscape, PO Box 26922, Santacru,; 
West, Bombay 400 054. 


Bombay 


Jayesw Shah 
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Public Debt in Perspective 


S INCE the initiation of the stabilisation and structural 
adjustment programmes in June 1991, there have been 
repeated reminders from the finance ministry and the Reserve 
Bankthatthe level ofpublic debt was bccomingunsustainable. 
The latest annual report of the RBI presents a review of 
the domestic public debt and takes a similar line. Earlier, 
the government of India’s Economic Survey for 1994-95 
had presented a more comprehensive survey of the central 
government's internal and external liabilities. The RBI 
takes the centre’s external liabilities as given in the annual 
budgets which are at historical rates ot exchange - a lacuna 
which the Economic Survey .seeks to correct by estimating the 
government's external liabilities at current exchange rates. 
The correction is not a minor one, for the external liabilities 
so corrected and converted to current exchange rates 
(Rs 1,32,199 crore as of March 31,1995 or 14.5 per cent of 
GDP) work out to roughly three times the size of external 
liabilities measured at historical exchange rates (Rs 49,508 
croic or 5.4 per cent ol GDP). The RBI does present data on 
the country’s total external liabilities at current exchange 
rates in which th(? figure of government borrowings from 
abroad broadly match the Economic Survey figure 
fRs 1.35,252 crore). Both of these, however, are exclusive of 
ihe Russian rupee debt, in particular the defence debt, to the 
ixtent of Rs 27,603 crore as of March 1995. The Economic 
Survey also prc.sent.s some estimates of average rate of 
interest borne by the central government on different kinds of 
iomcstic and external liabilities. In one respect, however, the 
RBI data have an edge over those of the Economic Survey in 
hat the former cover the liabilities of the state govetnments 
ts well. 

What is, however, most questionable is the RBI’s blatantly 
>ro-central government position vis-a-vis the state 
governments. The RBI argues that phasing out of revenue 
lebcits is central to the reform of state finances. In the last 
wo budgets, the total revenue deficit of states constituted 
mly 27 to 30 per cent of their gross fiscal deficit, whereas 
heir capital outlays and. loans essentially to local bodies for 
levelopment purposes constituted 48 per cent and 22 per 
:enl, respectively. In the case of the central government, on 
he other hand, the revenue deficit was 62 per cent of its gross 
iscal deficit in 1995-96 (BE), with capital outlays and net 
ending constituting 25 per cent each (with the difference of 
2 per cent being disinvestment of shares). The RBI does not 
ecm to realise that with rising developmental expenditures 
»f the states and reduced grants and other u-ansfers, their 
evenue deficit cannot be reduced. The RBI is responsible 
•esides for ijriposing on the slates an interest burden of 14 per 


cent on their market borrowings this year, a 13.50 per cent 
two years ago. 

Dealing with domestic public debt, the RBI’s annual report 
argues that the reduction in the debt-GDP ratio for the central 
and stale governments together from 62 per cent in 1993-94 
to 61 per cent in 1994-95 and further to 60 per cent in 
1995-96 (budget estimate) “is mainly on account of the 
efforts of the central government to scale down the gioss 
fiscal deficit to GDP ratio to 5.5 per cent from an average of 
8.2 per cent during the second half of the 1980s’’. The decline 
in the centre’s gross fiscal deficit to GDP ratio has been 
marginal, from 8.33 per cent in 1990-91 to 7.66 per cent in 
1993-94 and 7 per cent in 1994-95 and the figure of 5.5 per 
cent budgeted for 1995-96 is likely to be substantially 
exceeded. The total internal liabilities of the central 
government as a percentage of GDP have in fact grown from 
52.9 per cent in 1990-91 to 53.9 per cent in 1994-95 and tlw 
budgeted figure of 52.1 per cent for 1995-96 is sure to be 
exceeded. The stale governments, on the other hand, have 
maintained the ratio of their outstanding liabilities to GDP 
at about 20 per cent throughout the period from 1989-90 
(20.4 percent) to 1994-95 and 1995-96 (20.2 per cent). If the 
centre’s external liabilities at current exchange rates are 
taken into account, its total liabilities as per cent of GDP will 
be seen to have gone up from 65.2 percent in 1990-91 to 70.4 
per cent in 1993-94 (RE) and 67.7 per cent in 1994-95 (BE). 

The RBI and the finance ministry have been apt to take an 
alarmist view on the issue of public debt. In the first place, 
many countries have much larger public debt to GOP ratios 
than India, even exceeding 100 per cent, whereas India’s 
public debt of the central and state governments together, 
taking domestic and external borrowings at current exchange 
rates, will not currently exceed 75 per cent of GDP. As many 
studies have pointed out, it is not growth in debt per se that 
is responsible for the malaise of heavy debt service burden 
and inflation; rather it is the underlying fiscal situation, the 
purposes for which the borrowed funds are used and the debt 
management and interest rate policies that are pursued which 
determine the long-run sustainability or otherwise of a given 
size of public debt. 

The RBI t^es the view that the accumulation of debt at the 
current pace will have serious implications for the central and 
state budgets in terms of higher interest payments as well as 
higher monetisation. There are two aspects of this increased 
debt service burden which have been created by the RBI’s 
blinkered policies. To begin with, even if market-related 
rates of interest had to be paid on government paper, they 
could have been much lower than the 14 per cent maximum 
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coupon rates paid on central and i>tate 
government !>ecuntte^ this year, they could 
have been lower all along the matunly 
spectrum Fhe average rate ot interest on 
lentral government sec unties has shot up 
troni 11 90 per cent in 1W4 95 to 15 70 per 
cent in 1995 96 solar Besides the issuing 
of too many shorter maturity sccuiit'cs in 
recent years has brought about a shift in the 
pattern of government debt towards shorter 
maturities which has given rise to both a 
relatively higher average interest burden 
and niajoi humps in the proiected repayment 
schedule Many countnes prefer to raise 
money through long-term bonds of 10-year 
to H) yeai whereas the RBI has been 
telescoping government bond issues into 
shorter maturities Having created the 
problem the RBI points out non-chalantly, 
with steep humps in the projected 
repayment schedule however, the 
government is likely to be compelled to go 
in lor larger amounts of gross borrowings 
1 his poses the danger of the vicious circle 
of higher maiket borrowings at a relatively 
higher cost chasing higher repayments’ 
Tnc RBI has sought to argue that while 
laigcr i(payment obligations financed 
through gloss borrowings would not 
allccithc gioss fiscal deficit in the 
particular year the concomitant interest 
burden would luel the revenue deficit and 
the gloss fi wal deficit in subsequent years 
It has therefore be< ome necessary to ltx>k at 
gloss borrowing requirements rather than 
simply the net borrowing All these 
compile ations are ihc lall-out ol a blinkered 
polity fiamework 

Secondly and more sigmlicantly ol the 
total outstanding liabilities ol ll\c cential 
government what is denoted in budgetary 
parlance as intcinal debt', consisting of 
market borrowings, treasury bills and other 
securities, would constitute only one-hall - 
Rs 3,0'’,569 crorc (oi 29 3 per cent ot GDP) 
against total liabilities ot Rs 6,00,130 crore 
(or 57 3 per cent of GDP) at the end ol 1995- 
96 Two other major components are small 
savings (Rs 84,575 crorc or 8 1 per cent of 
GDP) and provident fund and other accounts 
(Rs 1,25,872 crore or 12 per cent), both of 
which constitute voluntary or contractual 
savings ol the community which arc 
required to be encouraged A significant 
part ol the increases in the government s 
liabilities in recent years have taken the 
form of PF accumulaUons, government as 
well as non-government There is no reason 
to look askance at such debt in a siKiety 
where the overall saving rate is low and 
where it is necessary to promote such forms 
of saving, paiticularly because post 
retirement and oihet social security 
arrangements are limited It cannot be said 
that the payment ot 12 per cent mterest on 
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such savings is by any yardstick high This 
underscores once again that it is not the size 
ot debt as much as its nature and. more 
importantly the uses tb which it is put that 
matter It is time for the RBI to reconsider 
Its very conventional notions on public 
debt 

PANCHAYAT CONFERENCE 

Plain Speaking from Below 

THE Rao government’s prc-clcclion 
strategy to cajole rural voters by inviting 
their representatives to the lavishly laid-out 
All-India Panchayat Adhyakshas Sammelan 
in Delhi recently has come a cropper 
Refusing to be overawed by the hortatory 
speeches of the ministers, panchayat leaders 
from different parts of the country did a 
little bit ol plain speaking, exposing the 
hollowness ol the claims made by the 
ministers As one woman panchayat leader 
from Kurukshetra put it ‘this is all a big 
natak a lamasha ot giving power to the 
jjeoplc’ 

Tlie steady drone of promises made by 
VIPs ranging from prime minister 
Narasimha Rao (who addressed the second 
day of the conference) to his mates in the 
cabinet like Ram Lakhan Singh Yadav 
Balnim Jakhar, Jagannath Mishra and 
others was t ounlcred by a litany of 
protests and complaints by panchayat 
leaders who narrated their own experiences 
at the grass roots level Even after 48 
years ol independence, they said, dnnking 
water did not reach the villages The 
panchayats had no say in the distribution of 
water or irrigation facilities In Andhra 
Pradesh, the panchayats had no role in 
identifying the beneficiaries targeted under 
the Indira Awas Yojana Representatives 
from Kerala wanted that at least 50 per < eni 
of the resources should be vested with the 
panchayats The proceedings of the 
conference was marked by booing of 
ministers by some from among the 
panchayat lepresentatives, indicating the 
pnicess oi disillusionment that must have 
set in aiieady in the much-propagated 
experiment ot decentralisation 

Despite promises of decentralisation, 
ruling political parties, irrespective of their 
hues seem to be reluctant to give up their 
t ontrol over local affairs in the states they 
rule and prefer to continue to rely on their 
loyal bureaucrats to keep a tight rein on the 
panchayats The Andhra Pradesh Mandala 
Nyaya Panchayats Bill, framed by the 
erstwhile N'fR government, which is 
siwaiting tho president’s assent, lot instance, 
provides loi the nomination ol live persons 
to each mandala nyaja panchayat by the 
distnct magistrate The Panchayab Raj Act 


of Karnataka, which was Earned by t 
former Congress government diere and 
still in operation, vests the supreme author 
in the government officer, the chi 
executive officer of the zilla panshad, a 
not in Its elected president Even in Bih 
the sell-proclaimed champion of the ru 
poor chief minister Laloo Prasad Yad 
has not cared to hold elections to t 
oanchayat bodies - an aberration shar 
by Tamil Nadu chief minister Jayalalit 
who, by withholding panchayat electic 
ail these years, continues to control ru 
politics and administration through f 
henchmen 

But, among the ruling politicians t 
Congress leaders beat otheis hollow 
the game of subverting all laws . 
decentralisation, and establishing partis 
authority on panchayats, accompanied 
hy pocn tical oaths of loyalty to the Gandhi 
dieam of gram swaiajya’ Even wh 
Narasimha Rao was swearing by that oath 
the Delhi conference ot the panchaj 
‘adhyakshas’ his own partypersons ruli 
Onssa was busy dismantling the pane hay, 
that had been elected duiing the prcvic 
Janata regime before the end ol their ter 
The Congress-dominated slate assembly 
Orissa has adopted resolutions dissolvi 
dll the panchayats panchayat samitis a 
municipalities in the state on the grou 
that these local self government bodies h 
been constituted in contravention of t 
provisions ol the 73rd and 74th i onstitutioi 
amendments and as such did not provide I 
reservations for scheduled castes ai 
scheduled tribes Yet the 73rd amendmi 
Itself spt (ifically provides under Artii 
243-N that all the panchayats exisung ben 
Its commencement shall “continue till t 
expiration ot their durauon’ 1 he Congre 
government's decision was evidently a mo 
to get nd of the panchayats at the village a 
samiti levels, the majority of which w« 
under the control of the opposition Jan< 
Dal Besides, the plea that they did r 
provide for reservation for scheduled casl 
and scheduleo tnbes is also specious, sin 
the Onssa Panchayau Raj Acts passed dun, 
the previous Janata regime, under whi, 
elections weie held in the past, provides f 
reservation of seats for scheduled cast 
and scheduled tribes in every panchayaii 
institution 

Rao’s appeal at the Delhi meet of panchay 
leaders to shun ‘partybazi’ in panchas ati r 
institutions therefore was a sham that w 
resorted to with the hope of fooling the nii 
audience through the projection of his imai 
as a national leader standing above all par 
affiliations But delegates at the panchay 
conference, whether belonging to d 
Congress or the opposiOon, have gain! 
enough experience by now to know that o 
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of the Rs 4,300 crore allotted to the 
panchayats for rural development from 
1996, only crumbs will reach the villagers - 
and that also after the lion’s share has been 
appropriated and shared by the local leaders 
of their respective political parties in 
.connivance with the officials who are still 
allowed to hold sway over the functioning 
of panchayats 

FUND/BANK MEETING 

Evading the Issue 

TRUE, the financial crisis in Mexico earlier 
in the year would be uppermost in the minds 
of the finance ministers gathering in 
Washington for the World Bank/IMF annual 
meeting. It was the crisis to meet which “the 
IMF responded with the largest amount of 
financial help ($ 17.5 billion) ever extended 
to an individual member country”. In fact, 
the latest Annual Report of the IMF already 
'articulated this concern in great measure 
when it underlined the need for strengthening 
the Fund’s financial resourccs.The argument 
is that to meet such situations the Fund 
requires access to more resources. In this 
context it is relevant to note that the Fund’s 
liquid resources, comprising as they do its 
total holdings of SDRs and usable cunencies, 
had fallen Irlfft SDR 68.7 billion in April 
1994 to SDR 61.6 billion in April this year. 
And Mexico had drawn only one-third of 
the amount of financial .support the Fund 
had committed to it. Tlie Fund’s Annual 
Report projects a sharp decline in its liquid 
resources over the next two years. 

But how the Fund is going to be given 
access to additional liquid resources is the 
moot question. Will the Bank/Fund meeting 
in Washington come to any decision on this 
question? It appears extremely doubtful. At 
the mid-June meeting of the G-7, the select 
group of industrialised countries, at Halifax 
in Canada all that was agreed upon was a 
doubling of the GAB (General Arrangement 
to Borrow) facility from its present level of 
SDR 17 billion. The GAB facility is based 
on lines of credit from 11 industrial countries 
and Saudi Arabia. It is interesting to recall 
that when this special facility was originally 
created in 1962 then too there was concern 
about the adequacy of official sources of 
international liquidity and the disruptive 
effects of short-term capita! movements, 
particularly among the industrial countries, 
and the idea was that access to the special 
facility being created would be open to any 
of these countries. The concern uxlay also 
derives basically from the fear of the 
disruptive effects of short-term capital 
•movements whose magnitude now is several 
times larger than that in early 1960s. The 
international financial market is the fastest 


growing market in the world today and with 
that has “greatly increased the potential for 
a fi n a n c i al csisit to spcaad not only across 
national systems but across international 
borders as well”. But would a mere $ SO 
billion GAB facility be adequate to deal 
with such a crisis? Let us not forget that 
Mexico alone had to be extended a 
commitment of that order, 

The problem however is that the countries 
who matter in terms of their voting power in 
Bank/Fund decision-making are not willing 
yet to face up this question. So any hope of 
a major restructuring of the Fund’s financial 
access, at this point at least, is bound to be 
still-born. 

The fear that the Washington meeting is 
unlikely to come forth with more than what 
was agreed to among the G-7 at Halifax is 
based on past experience. In the recent past 
hardly has any suggestion or idea made any 
headway if it has not been first cleared by 
this group of powerful countries. Take the 
case of the proposal to double the SDR 
allocation from the present level of SDR 
21.4billion, which had the support of Michel 
Camdessus, the Fund’s managing director. 
The proposal was rejected by the G-7 on the 
ground that it would infuse excess liquidity 
and have inflationary consequences 
worldwide - a fear that was totally 
unwarranted considering that the suggested 
additional SDR allocation would have 
increased the existing non-gold foreign 
reserves of the Fund's member countries by 
a mere 2.4 per cent. Here was a route open 
that could have been resorted to without 
each member country having to go for 
parliamentary appmval. The Fund’s charter 
permits the creation of SDRs, though by 
allocation to member countries in proportion 
to their quotas. And still any such move has 
been rejected again and again on flimsy 
grounds. Also, the question of quota review 
has gone on being deferred despite recog¬ 
nition all round that the supply of multi lateral 
liquidity has lagged far behind the growth 
of even the value of world trade, not to 
speak of the phenomenal expansion in capital 
transactions across international borders. 

In the circumstances, to pin one’s hopes 
on the Washington meeting of the Fund/ 
Bank members is to indulge in wishful 
thinking. The most likely outcome will be 
agreement on enhancing the GAB facility, 
as recommended at Halifax, and allowing 
access to this facility to non-members of 
GAB but under the strictest of conditionality. 
Let us not forget the emphasis on 
surveillance also. Whether a crisis like the 
one Mexico faced early this year wilt be 
possible to tackle through such a mechanism 
is a question that time alone will tell. The 
fact is that the Fund alone could not have 
tackled the Mexican crisis on its own steam. 
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Perhaps that precisely is the idea, namely, 
to keep the Fund hamstrung. 

KERALA 

Local Election Pointers 

THAT the opposition front, the LDF, has 
done well in the recent local body elections 
in Kerala is accepted all round. If there is 
any dispute it is with respect to the extent of 
the front’s victory and its significance for 
the elections to follow in the next six to nine 
months to both the Lok Sabha and tlie state 
assembly. 

The Left Fnmt has captured, or is set to 
capture, 10 out of the 14 district panchayats, 

1OO out of 152 block panchayats, 590 out of 
990 village panchayats, 30 out of 54 munici¬ 
pal councils and all the three municipal 
corporations. So there can be no question 
about the solidity of the Left Front’s ascen¬ 
dancy in the local bodies, urban as well as 
rural, in the aftermath of the elections. On 
the other hand, there can be some questions 
about the present ruling coalition’s hold 
over the electorate in the constituencies 
which have gone to the Left Front. These 
questions arise because of the emergence of 
forces and parties which may or may not 
ally with the ruling front. The reference 
here is not only to BJP which will, for the 
first time, control one municipal council in 
Kasargode and be also a strong force to 
contend with in several of the municipal 
wards, particularly those in north Kerala, 
but also to the two other parties, the PDP 
and the INL, which broke away from the 
Muslim League and have done reasonably 
well in these elections in terms of the votes 
polled and the dents they could make in the 
League’s pocket-boroughs. Even so, despite 
the pressures, the Muslim League and the 
Kerala Congress have broadly succeeded in 
holding on to their pockets of influence. 
The real loser in these polls has been the 
Congress(I). 

But the much more interesting question 
that remains relates to the chances of the 
Left Front regaining power next year at 
the state level and also about the number 
of seats it can capture in Lok Sabha from 
the state. To what extent are the local 
elections a pointer to the elections to the 
higher level bodies? One has to remember 
in this context that in the last district 
council elections in 1990 the Left Front 
had a majority in 13 out of 14 districts 
and still in the elections to state assembly 
and parliament, less than a year later, the 
front lost badly. True, the latter elections • 
happened to come soon after Rajiv 
Gandhi’s unfortunate assassination which 
could have played a major role in swinging 
the sympathy vote to the ruling coalition. 
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Hut lor precisely tnai reason, one cannoi 
ignore how crucial it is to the fortunes of the 
two coalitions what the wave is at the time 
of polling. A swing of between 2 and 3 per 
cent can make a world of difference in 
Kerala. The Left Front, if it is to win the 
coming elections, has to make sure that 
whatever the wave, its direction is in its 
favour. At the same time, in the few months 
to go it must show that in the running of the 
local bodies its people acquit themselves 
well. It is cl chance it must not throw away. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

BJP’s Retreat 

THE Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) withdrew 
its support to the Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) government in Uttar Pradesh on 
realising that any further continuance of the 
support would only aggravate thedisconient 
within the party The intention to deny 
Mayawati an opportunity to run a caretaker 
government and to prevent a possible 
adverse fall-out of supporting the BSP 
government on the urban electorate in the 
forthcoming urban panchayat polls might 
have determined the timing of the BJP’s 
decision. Yet the disagreements on every 
major issue - whether it be reservations for 
minorities, the Krishnajanmabhoomi 
controversy, the Periyar mela or the transfer 
of IAS officials- had given ample indication 
that the two parties were pulling in opposite 
directions. 

Ever since she assumed power, Mayawati 
set about establishing contact with the central 
leadership of the BJP, bypassing the state 
leadership. Kalyan Singh, besides feeling 
humiliated at being sidelined in such a 
cavalier fashion, had voiced the growing 
disenchantment of the party’s rank and file 
with the hasty patch-ups the BJP’s central 
leadership was entering into on crucial 
issues. Yet matters had not then assumed 
serious proportions to call for immediate 
attention. Two later developments forced 
'he issue to the forefront. For all its failure 
.0 draw crowds, Kanshiram's Periyar mela 
ivas intended to take the battle into the BJP 
:amp. Not only did the mela emphasise the 
deological distance between the two parties, 
t also sent a clear message to the BJP 
eadership that it had no right to interfere in 
he state government’s decisions as the BJP 
tad extended unconditional support to the 
JSP government. This direct snub to the 
3JP leadership meant that it would be a 
ipectator to the happenings in the state. 
Secondly, with the turmoil in the BJP unit in 
jujarat gathering momentum, it was time 
hat the BJP’s central leadership paid heed 
o Kalyan Singh’s warnings. 

Though .the BSP and the BJP had come 
ogether to protect their respective electoral 


oases from nnuiayam oingn s auvance, me 
BJP expected more returns in propping up 
the first dalit-led government in UP. By 
projecting itself as pro-dalit, the BJP 
expected to make inroads into the dalit 
vote-bank. But Kanshiram by shrewdly 
using anti-Ram’ Periyar to raise ‘atma 
samman’ amongst dalits blotted the BJP’s 
hopes. On the other hand, the BSP, by 
conducting caste rallies, aimed to extend it.s 
support base amongst the backward castes 
in the state. The spectre that in its endeavour 
to gain access to the dalits, it might lose 
whatever base it has among the non-yadav 
backward castes ultimately prompted the 
BJP leadership to rethink its line of 
supporting the BSP government. 

PAKISTAN 

Pressures for Change 

EARLY this week the Benazir Bhutto 
government arrested 36 senior army officers 
on charges of trying to foment an Islamic 
revolution. Although the official 
announcement states that the arrests have 
'been made for purposes of investigation, it 
is clear that such large-scale action against 
the military would not have been taken 
unless the government were sufficiently 
convinced of the evidence to support the 
charges. Several factors have probably 
combined to bring about the current action. 

The relations of the Bhutto government 
with the army have never been easy. While 
the military has always been a major factor 
in Pakistani politics, under Zia ul Haq’s 
Islamisation process and the resurgence of 
fundamentalism the army acquired clo.se 
associations with some of these groups 
including the more extreme ones. With the 
ascension of Bhutto and largely under US 
pressure, it was forced to come to an 
understanding with the new regime. 
Politically too it was prudent for the Bhutto 
government to go along with much of the 
Islamisation to the great disappointment of 
the small group of her liberal supporters. 
The government has also used the armed 
forces extensively to quell the growing 
unrest in the tribal areas against the moves 
to enforce Islamic laws rendering tribal 
norms obsolete. The Bhutto government’s 
first act ol intervening in the process ol 
Islamic justice - the amendment of the 
blasphemy laws consequent upon the 
Supreme Court’s decision which reversed 
the Islamic court judgment in the case of 
two minor Christian boys - coincided with 
Benazir's visit to the US and the reopening 
of'the debate in the US congress over 
Pakistan’s status as a state encouraging 
fundamentalist/terrorist movements. 

The army has also been used extensively 
in quelling the Mohajir movement in Sindh, 


paiucuioiiy ivoiaciii. i.iie violence is iioi 
.something concocted by the external media ; 
its impact on life in Pidcistan’s commercial 
capital has been deeply felt. On the other 
hand, while the Mohajir movement and its 
well established system of meting out private 
justice, its torture cells, etc, have been in 
existence for long and have been given 
encouragement by the Pakistan People’s 
Party (PPP) for its own gains, the current 
phase of escalating violence is a measure of 
the social and economic changes in the 
province. For, in a sense, without ethnic 
colouring the Mohajir movement represents 
the vocal and visible section of the nascent 
Pakistani middle class. Directly and 
indirectly it demands a breaking up of the 
feudal landlord .system which has always 
been at the helm of affairs in Pakistani 
politics, whether through civilian 
governments or the military. If Benazir 
Bhutto’s efforts at the conference table are 
to bear fruit she will have to confront the 
traditional systems which arc her support 
base. I'his she has been reluctant to do and. 
unfortunately, the Mohajir movement is 
today in disarray and, as always happens 
when the focus of a militant movement gets 
diffu.sed as a result of petty trade-offs with 
political parties, has taken recourse to 
mindless violence. It is thus unable to force 
Benazir to begin the task of fundamental 
.s(x;ial and economic change. 

Anotherfactor in thcaricsts is the situation 
in Punjab, where the PPP is in power in a 
coalition of as.sorted parties. The crisis wa:, 
precipitated by attempts by the chief 
minister, belonging to the Muslim League 
(Junejo), to .seek a meeting with the Muslim 
League (Nawaz). In the assembly of 240 
scats the PML.(J) has only .34 seats while the 
PPP has 1(K) .seats. The threat to PPP has 
always been that the two factions of the 
PML may get together. Bhutto pre-empted 
such a situation by first ensuring that the 
entire PPP lot resigned and then 
ignominiously replacing the chief minister 
with another member of his party. But this 
does not mean that the PPP is .secure and 
there continues lo be a political crisis in 
Punjab. 

Thus the situation was ripe for a military 
as.sertion of some sort. However, the U.S 
decision to resume military aid to Pakistan 
undoubtedly with conditions attachoii. 
strengthened Bhutto’s hands and made the 
army more iiiesulutc. But whatever be the 
cxernal factors involved, there is no doubt 
that the internal turmoil in Pakistan is mom 
deep-rooted than ever before, and its 
resolution is possible only by bringing about 
overdue social and economic changes. While 
it would seem that democratic institutions ^ 
ate slowly gaining strength, their survival 
depends on changes which the process ol 
Islamisation may not accommodate. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS EPH'Resesrch Foundation 


Aggrggae bank deposits and advaapes have spurted by Rs 7^29 crore aiuf Rs 4,238 croie, lespeclively, as of September 29 over the previous fortnight, 
essentially due to half-yearly interest crediting. Reflecting the comfoitable supply position, prices of food ankles have been moving down. Foodgiains 
output in 1994-95 is now estimated id 191,9 million tonnes, 2.14 million tonnes higher than the target and 9.8 million tonnes higher than in the previous 
year. The rise of 6.1 million tonnes in wheat output was especially impressive. Production of pulses at 14.6 million tonnes was also a record. Foodgrain 
stocks were 34.7 million tonnes at the end of July against the seasonal norm of 22.3 million tonnes. 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numbers of Wholesale 
Prices (I98I-82 bI00) 


All Commodities 
Primary Ankles 
Food Ankles 
Non-Food Ankles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubrkants 
Manufactured Products 
Food Products 
Food Index (computed) 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 
(April-Sepi 30. 1995) 


Weights Sept 30, 


aion (FerCen 



1995 

Over 

Month 

Over 12 
Latest 

Months 

Previous 

Fiscal Year So Far 1 
1995-96 1994-95 

994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 


297.1 

0,4 

8.4 

8.4 

4.2 

6.1 

10.4 


7.0 

13.6 

32.3 

306.4 

0.0 

7.3 

9.7 

4.9 

10.3 

12.7 

11.5 

3.0 

15.3 

17.4 

337.8 

-0.3 

4,5 

9.0 

7.6 

15.3 

11.9 

4.4 

5,4 

20.9 

10.1 

325.2 

0.5 

12.4 

12.3 

0.5 

3.2 

15.5 

24.9 

-1.4 

8.1 

10.7 

284.3 

0.0 

1 6 

5.3 

-0.1 

06 

2.4 

13.1 

15.2 

13.2 

57.0 

294.3 

0.7 

10.8 

8.0 

4.6 

4.5 

10.7 

9.9 

7.9 

12.6 

10.1 

284.3 

1.2 

3.7 

6.6 

4,3 

8.7 

8.1 

12.3 

6.8 

!0.2 

27.5 

318.2 

0.2 

4.3 

8.2 

6.5 

13.0 

10.6 

7.0 

5.8 

17.1 

100.0 

29.3.2 

- 

9.8 

10.1 

9.0 

11.0 ' 

10.9 

8.3 

10.1 

13.7 


Cost of Living Indkes 


Industrial Workers (1982=100) 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-85=100)* 
Agri Lai) (July 60 to June 61=100) 

• for 1994-95 


Money and Banking (Rs crore) 


Over 12 Months Fiscal Year So Far 1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 
Latest Previous 1995-96 1994-95 


0.6 

10.9 

10.9 

8.3 

7.5 

6.4 

9.7 

9.9 

6.1 

13.9 

0.4 

9.9 

9.9 

8.3 

9.9 

8.3 

6.8 

13.6 

1.3 

14.1 

13.1 

8.1 

4.8 

10.6 

11.6 

0.7 

21.9 


Sept 15, 
1995 


Over_ 

Mouth 


1994-95 1993-94 


1995-96 


Money Supply. (M,) 544443 549 (0.1) 

Currency with Public 107725 -714 (-0.7) 

Deposits with Banks 430350 2320 (0.5) 

Net Bank Credit to Ciovt 240335 747 (0.3) 

Bank Credit to Commt Sector 294036 2702 (0.9) 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets 73.349 -46(-^.l) . 

Reserve Money iSeptember 22. 1995) 180.591 415(0.2) 

Net RBI credit to Centre 108602 -3628 (-3.2) 

Scheduled Commercial Banks (September 29.1995) 

Deposits 394707 8495 (2.2) 

Advances 219095 6598 (3.1) 

Noii-F^ Advances 20M89 7494 (3.8) 

Investments 156190 655 (0.4) 

All monetary and banking data presented here are 


13641 (2.6) 
6936 (6.9) 
3717 (0.9) 
17919(8.1) 
4381 (1.5) 
-2575 (-3.4) 
11312(6.7) 
9689 (9.8) 


1994-95 


17114 (3.8) 
5987 (7.3) 
10432 (2.8) 
6796 (3.3) 
210 ( 0 . 1 ) 
12688 (24 I) 
13354 (9.6) 
-8880 (-9.2) 


78617 (17.4) 
18806 (22.9) 
58956 (16.0) 
16325 (7.9) 
44991 (18.4) 
23298 (44.3) 
30607 (22.1) 
2130(2.2) 


73307 (19.3) 
14170 (20.9) 
57925 (18.7) 
28315 (15.9) 
17147 (7.5) 
27674 (110.9) 
27893 (25.2) 
260 (0.3) 


7848(2.0) 19424(5.8) 53630(16,1) 52144 (18.6) 3 

7535 (3.6) 6886(4.0) 40638 (23.8) 11566(7.3) 2 

7204 (3.6) 5326 (3.3) 37797 (23.4) 8875 (5.8) 2 

69.37(4.6) 12471 (9.2) 13%5 (10,3) 28641 (26.9) I 

based on March 31 figures oRer closure of government accounts 


1992-93 


50916 (15.5) 
7111 (11.7) 
43377 (16.3) 
18657 (11.7) 
30187 (15.3) 
3726 (17.6) 
11274 (11.3) 
4257 (4.6) 

39017(16.1) 
23757 (17.5) 
21684 (16.6) 
16820(18.7) 


Index Numbers of Industrial Weights Average for Fiscal Variation (Per Cent); Fiscal Year Averages 

ProducUon (1980-81=100) May Year So Far__ 

1995 1995-96 1994-95 1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 1989-90 


Ckneral Index 100.0 256.3 255 

Mining and Qiiairying 11.5 251.3 241 

Manufacturing 77.1 243.6 245 

Bectrkiiy 11.4 347.3 33( 


BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79=100) 3S82(-I8..3) 
National Index (198.3-84=100) I625l(-2I..5) 

BSE-200 362(-26.6) 

NSE 79(-20.2) 

• For November 23.1994. 


100.0 2.56.3 255.8(14,2) 224.0(7.4) 250.6(8.4) 231.1(5.6) 218.9(2.3) 213.9(0.6) 212.6(8.2) 196.4(8.6) 

11.5 251.3 241.7(14.4) 211.2(2.4) 245.8(6.3) 23l.2(.3.4) 223.7(0.6) 222.5(4.5) 221.2(6.3) 211.6(7.9) 

77.1 243.6 245.5(14.7) 214.1(8.3) 241.8(8.8) 222.3(5..5) 210.7(2.2)206,2{-0.8) 207.8(8.9) 190.7(8.6) 

11.4 347.3 339.1(11.5) 304.0(7.0) .314.6(8.5) 290.0(7.4) 269.9(5.0) 2557.0(8.5) 236.8(7.8)219 7(10.9) 


Oct 13, 

Capital Market 1995 




Trough 


l29it25 
Peak Trough Peak 


_ End 

1994-95 




1993-94 


1992-93 


3361 4386(61.8) 
1546 2069(58.8) 
346 49.3(54.1) 

75 99* 


3233 4604 326I(-I3.7) 3779(65.7) 228l(-46.8) 

1572 2176 1606(-12.2) 1830(79.2) 102l(-48.1) 

360 497 368(-l8.2) 450(92.3) 234(-60.0) 

- - 79 


Foreign Trade August 

1995 


Exports: Rs crore 8029 

USSmn 2543 

Imports: Rs crore 9236 

USSmn 2926 

Non-POL USSmn 2393 

Balance of Trade; Rs crore -1207 
USSmn -382 


1995-96 


1994-95 


38676(25.4) 30838(13.1) 
12.302(25.1) 9830(13.1) 
44889 (.35.5) 33135(18.1) 
14278(35.2) 10563(18.0) 


11625 (42.7) 
-6213 
-1976 


8299(13.0) 

-2297 

-732 


1994-95 


823.30(18.4) 
262.33 (18.3) 
88705 (21.8) 
28251 (21.7) 
22538 (29.1) 
-6375 
-2018 


1993-94 


69547 (30.4) 
22173 (20.4) 
72806 (15.7) 
23212 (6.8) 
17456 (10.6) 
-3259 
-1039 


1992-93 


1991-92 


5.3688 (21.9) 44042 (35.3) 
18537(3.8) 17866 (-1.5) 
63375 (32.4) 47851 (10.8) 
21882 (1X7) 19411 (-19.4) 
15782 (12.3) 14047 (-22.2) 
-9687 -3809 

-3345 -1545 


1990-91 


3255.3 (17.6) 
18143(9.1) 
43193 (22.0) 
24073 (1.3.2) 
18045 (.3.1) 
-10640 



Oct 06. 

Oct 07. 

Mar 31. 



Foreign Exchange Reserves 
(excludii^ gold) 

li>9S 

1994 

1995 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

Rs crore 

64478 

39573 

66028 

3367 

4906 

USSmn 

18967 

18997 

20816 

-108 

-30 


1995-96 1994-95 


1993-94 


-1545 

-5930 1 

_ 

1992-93 

1991-92 

5385 

10223 

731 

3383 
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Agriculture 


Rainfall 1993 

(June to September) 

1994 1993 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

1987 

1986 

1985 

Excess/Normol 32 


KQ 

27 

32 

29 

32 

14 

21 

26 

Deficient/Sconty/Nil 3 


■ 

8 

3 

6 

3 

21 

14 

9 

Production 1993-96 

1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 

1991-92 1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

1987-88 

1986-87 1985-86 

(Agricultural Year) (Target) 

Likely 









Total Foodgrains (mn tns) 192.0 

191.9 182.1 

I79..3 

168.4 

176.4 

171.0 

169.9 

140.4 

143.4 

1.50.4 

Khorif 107.3 

101.5 99.4 

101.5 

91.6 

99 4 

lOl.O 

95.6 

74.6 

80.2 

85.2 

Kabi 84.3 

90 4 82.7 

78.0 

76.8 

77.0 

70.0 

74.3 

65.8 

63.2 

65.2 

Total Rice tmn ms) 80.0 

81.3 79.0 

72.9 

74.7 

74.3 

73.6 

70.5 

56.8 

60.6 

63.8 

Kharif 71.0 

71.7 69.4 

65.2 

66.4 

66.3 

6.3.9 

63.4 

49.0 

53.6 

59.4 

Rabi 9.0 

9.9 9,6 

7.6 

8.3 

80 

7.7 

7.1 

7.8 

70 

4.4 

Touil wheat (mn tns) 60.0 

65.2 59.1 

57.2 

.3.3.7 

5.3 1 

49.8 

54.1 

46.2 

44.3 

47.1 

Total coarse grains (mn ins) 36.5 

21.3 .30.9 

36.6 

26 0 

32.7 

34.8 

31.5 

26.4 

26.8 

26.1 

Tuuil pulses (mn tns) IS.3 

14.5 13.1 

12.8 

12.0 

14.3 

12.8 

I.T8 

II.O 

11.7 

13,4 

Kharif 

5.4 5.5 

5.6 

4.4 

5.4 

5 5 

5.6 

4.4 

4.2 

4.5 

Robi 

8.5 7.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.9 

7.3 

8.2 

6.6 

7.5 

8.8 

Oilseeds (mn tns) 24.1 

22.4 21.5 

20.1 

18.6 

18.6 

16.9 

18.0 

12.7 

11.3 

10.8 

Raw cotton (lakh bales) 123.0 

117.6 107.0 

114.0 

97.0 

98.0 

114.0 

87.0 

64.0 

69.1 

87.3 

Raw juie and mesta (liddi boles) 92.8 

93.0 85.0 

86.0 

103.0 

92.0 

83.0 

79.0 

67.8 

86.2 

126.5 

Sugarcane (mn ms) 273.0 

260.0 227.1 

228.0 

' 2.34.0 

241.1 

225 6 

203.0 

196.7 

186.1 

170.7 

Procuremmt of Foodgrains (mn tns) Up to September 11 









1993-96 1994-95 1993-94 1994-95 1993-94 

1992-93 1991-92 

: 1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 1987-88 

Total (inci mhers) (April-March) 

14.1 13.5 16.3 

25.3 27.2 

■QjV] 

imniQ 

24.3 


14.1 

15.1 

Rice (October-September) 

13.6 14.2 


14.3 

HUH 


12.7 

11.8 

7.7 

6.9 

Wheat (April-March) 

12.3 11.9 12.8 


11.9 12.8 



7.8 

II.1 


6.5 

Ofllalte of foodgrains (mntns) 

July July Cumulative for' 


Full Financial Years 




1993 1994 Fiscal Year so Far 








1995-96 

1994-95 1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 

Total incI others 

1.2 l.l 4.6 


3.9 18.5 

17.9 

17.2 

19.1 

16.1 

15.8 

18.0 

Rice 

0.8 0.7 3.1 

2.5 8.4 

9.0 

9.4 

10.1 

7.9 

8.4 

9.1 

Wlieai 

0.4 0.4 1.4 


1.4 10.1 

8.9 

7.7 

9.1 

8.2 

7.3 

8.7 

Food Slocks with Govt Agencies (mn ms) 









(Apr-Mar) os at the end of period 

July July 










199.3 1994 

1994-9.3 1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

1988-89 1987-88 

Total incI olheis 

34.7 31.3 

27.7 22.2 

14.7 

12.2 



WBSM 

9.4 

Rice ♦ 

16.1 13.8 

18.9 14.7 

11.0 

9.8 




5.9 

Wheat 

18.7 17.3 


8.8 7.3 

3.0 

2,4 


■9 

Kl 


Industrial Production 

Infrastructure Industries 

iuly _vanlatmiaver_ 

Cumulative for Fiscal 






1995 Month 

Year 

Year So Far 


1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 


Ago 

Ago 

1995-96 

1994-95 





Cool (mn tns) 

18.63 -0.24(-l.3) 2.16(13.1) 

74.34(9.8) 

67 76( 

-1.9) 253.8(3.2) 

246.0(3.4) 

238(3.9) 

Electricity Generation (mn kwh) 

30876 -42(-0.l) 3.367(12.2) 

124871(12.4) 

111068(7.0) 351020(8.6) 

323323(7.4) .100989(5.0) 

Hydel 

6713 388(6.1)-I6a6(- 

I9.6> 

24481 (-0.8) 

24690(6.1) 82518(17.4) 

70311(0.8) 69776(-3.8) 

Thermal (inci nuclear) 24163 -430(-l.7) 5003(26.1) 

100.390(16.2) 

86378(7.2) 268502(6.1) 

25.3012(9.4) 23121.3(8.0) 

Crude Petroleum (000 ms) 

3990 1049(35.7) 1262(46.3) 

11883(23.2) 

9647(11.7) 32228(19.3) 

2701.3(0.3) 26945(-ll.2) 

Petroleum Products (000 tns) 

5080 168(3.4) 92(1.8) 

19368(7.0) 

18097(1.5) 56440(3.9) 

.34344(1.6) 53487(10.6) 

Saleable Steel (main plants) (000 ms) 

1126 94(9.1) »I3(II.2) 

4288(9.0) 

3934(3.9) . 12841(7.2) 

11981(5.7) 11333(12.6) 

Cement (mn ms) 

5769 271(4.9) 736(14.6) 

22508(10.4) 

20383(4.8) 62353(7.8) 

5783.3(6.8) 54140(-5.2) 

Fertilisers (N) (000 tns) 

720 52(7.8) 50(7.5) 

2726(9.0) 

2500(11.8) 7944(9.2) 

7274(- 

2,1) 7431(1.2) 

Fertilisers {P,0,) (000 tns) 

212 -5(-2.3) -5(-2.3) 

810(2.7) 

789(123.1) 2493(37.7) 

I8I0(-2I.0) 2292(-l0.S) 

Revenue earning Goods Traffic on 










Railways (mn ms) 

31 1(3.2) 2(5.1) 

121(5.1) 

11.3(2.9) 

366(1.1) 

.362(3.4) 

350(3.4) 


Employment 


Employneat Exchange Statistics April Month Year Cumulative for 


(000) 

1995 

Ago 

Ago Fiscal Year So Far 
TwS-96 1994-95 

1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

1990-91 

1989-90 

Number of five registers (end-period) 

36539 

36635 

35925 

36539 

35925 

36635 

36039 

36306 

36552 

34890 

33249 

Number of regisuations 

265 

372 

294 

265 

294 

.5931 

5674 

5100 

6079 

6404 

6823 

Number of placements effected 
Placements as percentage of the 

II 

24 

n 

II 

17 

212 

217 

229 

259 

253 

294 

registrations 

4.3 

6.5 

5.8 

4.3 

5.8 

3.6 

3.8 

4.5 

4.3 

4.0 

7,7 


ni€s: (i) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g, superscript ’ .stands for July <ii) Figures in tnackets arc peiceiiiage variations 
over the comparable previous period, (iii) - means not available . 
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NAGARJUNA FERTILISERS 

Rise in Sales 

PROMOTED by Shaw Wallace m 1976, 
Nagarjuna Fertilisers and Chemicals was 
taken over by the Andhra Pradesh govern 
ment and handed over to the Nagarjuna 
group in 1983 The company is engaged in 
the manuiacture ol ammonia and urea It 
closed the tinancial year ended March 19‘)3 
with a sales turnover ot Rs 84^ crore up 
by 20 per cent from Rs 607 ciore in the 
previous yeai Other income losc liom Rs 
^ crore to Rs 20 crore a icsult ot increase 
in dividend and interest earnings ITicse 
increases were reflected in the total income 
of the company which went up by 31 pci 
tent froinRs6l6troretoRs928trore On 
the exiicnditurc side Ihcie was an increase 
lA manufacturing expenses as also in remu 
neiation to employees Interest costs tame 
dtiwn by 8 pei tent A slight increase in the 
provision tor depreciation and a /eio tax 
piovision saw the company end up with a 
net profit ot Rs 19Hiore,upby 31 percent 
liom Rs 129 trorc in the previous year A 
dividend ot 18 pet cent has been return 
mended by the directors, against 13 percent 
last yeai 

During the year under review uiea 
producUonwas6 73lakhtoimes an increase 
ot 17 per i ent Sales stood at 12 10 lakh 
lonnes agamst 21 lakh tonnes in the 
previous year The excess ol sales ovei 
production is explained by the trading 
.spciations ot the company The company 
s planning to double its urea c<^paeily to 10 
akh tonnes per annum Ihe Rs 900 ciore 
noject IS to be financed mainly through a 
Burn issue internal accruds and debts 

The company has signed a joint venture 
igrecmcni with Palma India of Israel for 
•tarting an irrigation company A company 
ly the name of Nagarjuna Palma (lndi») has 
leen incorporated for Ihe manufacture and 
■ale of modern irrigation and water 
nanagemcht systems TTte technology lor 
hese operations would be provided by Palma 
ndia, Israel Nagarjuna Fertilisers will hold 
1 70 per cent stake in the venture 

The company is also planning to get into 
■tcoi and power generation Coming up is 
1 two million tonnes per annum, Rs 2 400 
:rore export-onemed hot rolled steel roil 
ilant at Mangalore The steel plant would 
le a 100 per cent export onented unit and 
he Company has made marketing 
UTangements with German Klockncr In the 
sower sector, the company is planning to 
let up a 4,400 crore, 1000 mw coal-based 
herroal power plant at Nandikur in 


Mangalore in collaboration with EMEL, an 
Italian company EMEL will plan erect 
commission and opeiate the* plant on a 
luinkey basis Fhe power plant will supply 
330 mw powei to the steel plant The 
balance will be supplu*)! to the Karnataka 
Slate Flcctiicity Boatd A'so on the amil 
IS a 2 300 lonne sugar plant in Vietnam at 
an estimated cost ol Rs 70 crore I he plant 
will go on stream in ihe second half of 1996 
fhe company s aqua farm at Nellore has 
been commi>sioned The company is 
establishing the Nagarpina Agricultiii.il 
Research and Development Institute ncai 
Hyderabad It has been accredited with the 
IS09(X)2ceilific ilioncoveringthecompicte 
range of utivities ftom pioduction to 
marketing of uii i and ammonia In 
lecognition ol its s ifety record the company 
has been awarded the British Safety Award 
foi 1994 

LID PARRY 

Focus on Core Business 

f ID Parry the flagship company of Ihe 
Murugappa gioup has diversiticd interests 
ranging from fcrtiliscis seeds, chemicals 
anil sugar to industrial alcohol 
sanitarywareandclecfonic goods Foi the 
year ended Maun 1993 net sales ol the 
company stood at Rs 302 crore up by II 
pci cent from Rs 434 crore Total income 
rose by 26 pet cent Operating profit rose 
by 39 per cent fiom Rs 33 crore to Rs 46 
crore The company reduced its interest 
costs by 29 per cent from Rs 12 crore to 
Rs 9 crore Despite higher provision lor 
depreciation and lax the company ended 
up with a net profit ot Rs 23 cnirc up from 
Rs 13 crore The company has declared a 
dividend of 36 pci cent 
Exports for Ihe yeai stood al Rs 4 ciore 
up from Rs 3 crore Imports moved up from 
Rs 48 crore to Rs 66 crore 
The pesticides division increased its sale 
by ISpercentto I71akhlitres Atechnology 
development centre tor pesticides was 
inaugurated during Ihe year 
According to the company, the profi tabi 1 1 ty 
ot the sugar division was adversely affected 
by gov emment pdlicies of large scafe imports 
of duty free sugar and indiscriminate incicase 
in sugarcane pnees Both the company s 
sugar factories achieved higher production, 
VIZ, 1,04,084 ml compared to 61,939 mt in 
the previous year But the surplus cane 
situation and restrictions on the inter-state 
movement of molasses and spirit adversely 
affected realisations Anticipating no 
improvement in the situation, the company 


has decided on captive consumption u: 
■tlcohol in the pioduclum of acetic acid 
Aided by a general bcKirn in ■ on.iiui nor 
iclisily the ceramic division pcrfoimcc 
extiemely well S.ilesof s.uiit.iryw m*icac heel 
an all time high of 13 034 mt with both unite 
at Ranipet and Alwai opeiating at neai full 
capac ity 

I he efc'ctronics division has put up a pooi 
performanc e lor the year undei ic v lew 1 lie 
division coinpiiscs Murugappa Flee Home > 
which makc*s Melirack hi and audic 
cassettes and llilversum flee ironies which 
manutaciiiu s sott terntes iisc*d in.iinlv in the 
telecommunications indiistiv I he seed* 
diMsiori reduced iis losses during fhe yen 
and IS expected to improve its jiciloi mam e 
next yeai consequent on a shaipcricKUS on 
key pioducts coupled with a closct 
assoclalionwirhDekalhPlantGcnctics I SA 
Its collahoi iUtrs The companv i*>uiUrtng 
into a |Oint veniuic with High V due 
Horticulture UK lor production ol Iruil 
crops exclusively for ific c*x|K)ii inirket 
High Value Hoiticultiiic will piovideknow 
how to blD Pan v for cio|i ni.i'iagcnicm and 
(tain the Indian lompaiiy s personnel It the 
need arises [ID Parry will be provided 
markeling assist.iricc hv Ihe Bi itisli c ompanv 
The agrecmetil will he valid lor a pencKl ol 
three years 

Ihe coinjiany has tied up with IDL 
Technologies of Israel for selling up acapUve 
desalination plant with a c apac iiy ol I 360 
kilolitrepfantatilsl nnoielactoiy Thiough 
this move the compinv ho|)es to reduce its 
dependence on Madias inciio watci and 
groundwater tcu its proc ess requirement 
Ihe company is sciting up a power piani 
in Tamil Nadu at an estimated cost of 
Rs 46 crore I he protect is cxpci Ic'd to he 
complete by mid 1996 97 
The company is slatting a new wall tile 
plant at Kaiaikal at a cost ol Rs 36 crore 
The plani which is to have an installed 
capacity ol 3 000 sq ints is expected lo go 
into commercial production by end 1996 
The company is entering the area ol 
chemicals and the first chemical plant ol 
the company coming up in Tamil Nadu 
has reached the stage ot production The 
plant will have alcohol as its base which 
would be procured Irom the company s 
sugar factory at Nellikuppam A pro)eci 
to make organic soil conditioner from the 
sugar factory seeks to convert municipal 
vegetable waste into organic nuinure <uid 
IS awaiting approval by the concerned 
authorities 

The company completed its Eairo issue 
during the year and raised $ 40 million 
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BAiAJ IIBMPO 


(R\ lakh) 


I inantial Indudlois 


Incomc/appropriaiinns 

1 Net saks 

2 VjIik oi piodutlion 
t Other Ineome 

4 / iimI int nmi 

5 ka mJhnals/Stores and 
and spares eonsiiined 

6 Other manul iituring txpeiises 
I Keniuneiation toiinploytis 
8 Olht r (xpt nse s' 

(>l>t rutmv pKifit 

10 Inteiist 

11 (tritw profit 
P tkpuei ilton 
11 / lofit btfon lax 

14 1 1 \ provision 

15 /‘lofil afitr lax 
Ih Dividinds 
17 Kel iintd prolit 
I labilities/assrts 
Ih I’liii up lapil il 

Ki irvLs ind surplu 
’() I »ii( u tin loans 
■’I Short kirn lo ins 
’’2 0( whieh hmk 
hoi low mgs 
'*s fiioss lixtd nsels 
’4 AKUiniilikd 
dipreeiition 
'S InsentoiKS 

I oil! issels/liibillties 
Misetllancuiis items 
■’7 Lxeise duty 
’S Ciioss V ilut iddtd 
""I Total loKign 
exehange income 
to lotkllonign 
cxehmgc outgo 
Ktv flnantial and performance ratios 
t| Tuinoytl ritio 


(sail lototil i\sclsM‘/() 

5S7 

»I I 

91 1 

159 6 

1519 

I8S I 

12 Sale UXoliIncI isscls ) 

II Ciioss \ ilue ulikil lo 

619 

482 

11/ I 

2124 

4016 

4701 

gloss lixtd isst s ('4 ) 

14 Kcluni on invcstiiicnl 

16 0 

41 2 

44 2 

42 9 

40 8 

f2 8 

(gniss protil 
lo total assets) ( A ) 

17 I 

14 1 

7 0 

85 

15 1 

17 1 

IS Cjioss piofil 10 s ill s 







(gross iiiargifi) (*/f) 

II 1 

4-'4 

7 1 

5 4 

98 

u 2 

III ((periling profit lo sales <^C) 

47 I 

57 1 

'» 1 

7 4 

106 

102 

17 Prolil hclorc lax lo s iks ( A ) 

18 lax provision lo 

229 

21 1 

54 

44 

56 

5 1 

proru be tore tax ('{) 

0 0 

0 0 

144 

2 0 

409 

447 

V) FlofitallcrtaxtoiKlworth 







(return on equity) (' ) 

W 10 

25 72 

9 64 

1541 

14 76 

14 40 

40 IlividcnU I'D) 

18 (X> 

15IX) 

16 (X) 

4)00 

50 00 

5000 

41 taming per shaic (Ksi 

S 8 

49 

149 

14 2 

16 2 

14 9 

42 Book valucpushaft (Ksi 

45 P/I ratioibascdonlat sl md 

19 4 

152 

154 6 

92 5 

118 1 

1040 

corresponding Iasi 
ycai s pnet) 

4 S 

104 

9 2 

18 / 

•>4 0 

49 7 

44 fVbt-equiiy ratio 







(adtustod for 
revaluilion) (‘A ) 

9S S 

145 7 

40 5 

70 1 

1 4 

46 

45 Shoillcniib,inkborrowings 







to inventories (5() 

44 8 

446 

87 1 

62 6 

02 

0 4 

46 Sundry cicdiiors lo 





sundrs debtor ('4) 

47 Total ainuH' laiion 

75 4 

74 8 

162 1 

KJ90 

2074 7 

1467 0 

lo employees 

lo gross value added ('>) 

I s 

25 

46 4 

44 2 

45 2 

41 4 

48 Total icmuneration to emplovees 







III value of production (K) 

1 5 

1 4 

49 

48 

80 

72 

49 Gloss fixed assets 






foimation (1!) 

0 24 


49 55 


15 48 


SO Growth in mventoiics (Si) 

Site) 


64 80 


45 41) 



Nagarjuna I'rrtilixcrh UO Tempo 

and ('hemKals Parrj 


March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

^1996 

1994 

84114 

6()fi5l 

50225 

45400 

48152 

45226 

90840 

61287 

55054 

44489 

48619 

44968 

1982 

107 

'’414 

1241 

894 

852 

92 W> 

6/594 

52467 

45720 

49$ n 

4$H20 

I464K 

14660 

12126 

21861 

44714 

)22I4 

I152I 

626/ 

1666 

1442 

1150 

965 

1198 

844 

2701 

2127 

4910 

4249 

S492 

5196 

16180 

17090 

4647 

4781 

19861 

14627 

4594 

4410 

5092 

4602 

14157 

14251 

855 

1204 

180 

424 

2615)5 

196/2 

171 t 

2424 

4779 

4178 

6906 

6886 

KXII 

914 

2017 

1856 

19289 

12786 

’711 

1509 

2712 

2422 

0 

0 

190 

40 

IIK) 

1019 

l*728'J 

12786 

M’l 

1479 

1602 

128) 

5920 

4125 

•>11 

128 

484 

490 

14169 

8661 

2110 

1451 

1119 

894 

44094 

12695 

1557 

1047 

986 

564 

10847 

I7(X)8 

’2522 

8560 

10659 

8112 

61058 

72198 

7142 

6741 

160 

)26 

6987 

1786 

11 18> 

5044 

184 

)I9 

6987 

17 86 

II 158 

4987 

17 

17 

1()‘;750 

109486 

71(86 

14501 

2II8I 

18447 

I 8147 

11442 

6865 

5814 

I59{H) 

H910 

IS6()f> 

8489 

11040 

7961 

15)57 

l()S(i9 

l5H->8 

1 t(KX)l 

51192 

28448 

)I287 

2440*) 

0 

0 

2015 

1975 

744) 

5750 

49467 

44202 

7416 

6218 

8649 

7857 
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0 

Ss9 

481 

486 

486 

1581 0 

1018 0 

68190 

4884 0 

47290 

29(X>0 


Expansion Programme 

I he automobile indiistiy his hc'cn on iIk 
upswing in the past year With economic 
growth percolating to the agricultural and 
industrial sectors the market for light com 
mcrtidl vchitlcs both lor tiansportation ol 
goods and passengers has expanded Bajai 
Tempo, incorporated in 1958 is engaged 
in the assembly and manufaelure ot three 
and four wheeler light lommcaial vehicles 
and diesel engine' The Fittxiijs and the 
Ba)a)s arc the mapir stake-holdcis in the 
company Diainlcr Ben/ Germany was a 
ina|or shareholder until i( sold its stake to 
the Firodtas fechnical collaboiation with 
DiamIcrBcn/howcvercontinucs Fhecom 
pany is one of the largest spcndci on R and 
D III the industry as per cent ol sales and 
otti;is 'i8 models in all 
horihcyeai ended March 1995 thccompany 
achieved a s,iles turnover ol Rs 518 crorc up 
by fy pc t cent Irom Rs 452 in (he previous yeai 
Othci incomccompi ising intcrcstand dividend 
caminKs rose by 5 per cent I ola' income rose 
Irom Rs 458 cron, to Rs 495 tmre Non 
operating pmlit rose Inim ml in the previous 
year ui Rs 17 crore loi the ycai under review 
Interest <t>sLs came down by 10 per cent 
Pnivision loi depreciation and tax rose by 7 
and 9 per cent respectively Net profit rose 
by 25 percent from Rs 11 crorc to Rs ibemn 
1 ikc in the fuevious ycai Uic company ha' 
declared a divide nd ol 50 pei cent 

fhe ycai saw a decline in cxpoits by 49 
per cent liom Rs 9 ciore to Rs 5 crorc 
Imports on the other hand moved up from 
Rs 28 crorc lo Rs 47 crore Thcic was an 
iinpmvcmcnt in the otders on hand for 
exports as a result ol the sustained efforts 
made by the company to develop selected 
export markets 

The company has embarked on a 
substantial expansion programme at its 
plants at Akurdi and Pithampur The 
company is in the process of introducing 
the first Indian tractor to be equipped with 
syncromesh transmission’ As a part ol 
the protect the company has entered into 
a licence agreement with Robert Bosch 
GmbH leading German manufacturers if 
tractor hydraulics The collaboration 
agreement has led lo a special arrangemcni 
with Robert-fiosch GmbH for relocating 
manufacture ol hydraulic equipment m 
India The equipment will be pr^uced in 
India bv the company under a Bosch 
licence, lor use on its own tractors and 
will be exported to Robert Bosch for 
meeting their marketing requirements 
worldwide 
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Gap in Busy Season Credit Policy 


The resource position of banks in the coming months is likely to be 
very tight - a prospect which has been hardly addressed by the busy 
season credit policy. This has formidable implications for the money, 
credit and debt markets in the second half of the financial year. 


1 

Credit Policy 

A CONSPICUOUS gap in the monetary and 
credit policy statement of the Reserve 
Bank of India (RBI) forthe second half of 
1995-% made at a bankers’ meeting on 
September 29 is the absence of revised 
projections of likely growth ol aggregate 
bank deposits in the fiscal year 1995-96. 
In the policy statement of April 1995. the 
RRI hadplaced the working estimate of the 
expansion ol bank deposits for the year 
at Rs 65,(KM) crorc (17 per cent) over the 
base of March 31. Contrary to the past 
tradition, the latest policy statement makes 
no mention of the possible si/.c of deposit 
growth. Around this time la.st yeui, the 
estimate fur the full financial year 1994-95 
was revised from Rs 46.000 crorc (14.6 per 
cent) to Rs 53,(KX) crorc (16.8 per cent) and 
the final outcome was close; Rs 53,630 
crore (16.1 per cent) on March 31 to March 
31 basis or Rs 51.566 (16.4 per cent) on 
March 18/17 basis. 

Tlic authorities’ reluctance to stick their 
neck out on the banks' resource growth this 
year is understandable, fur the imponder¬ 
ables in the financial scene arc too many 
and. in any case, the trends in deposit 
growth arc far behind the targets, which has 
something to do with the sluggishness in 
the domestic saving rate. No doubt since 
June this year deposit growth has picked 
up - an increase of Rs 12.538 crorc so far 
againstRs 13.336crurcduringthccomparable 
period last year - but, first, foreign portfolio 
investments seem to have played a role and, 
.secondly, the secondary growth arising Irom 
the strong injection of liquidity in the first 
half may to an extent be negatived, unlike 
last year, by the lo.ss of foreign exchange 
reserves arising from the growing qurrent 
account deficit on balance of payments not 
being matched by net inflows on capital 
account. 

Overall, the re.source position of banks 
during the ensuing few months is thus 
expected to be extremely tight - a .situation 
which has been hardly addressed by the busy 
season credit policy. Implications of this on 
money, credit and debt markets during the 
second half of the year will be formidable. 
There is a backlog of about Rs 16,000 crore 


in gniijs borrowings oi the central government 
or Rs 15,000 crorc in net terms. 

Apart from the pressure from govenimenl 
borrowings, the propo.sed disinvestment 
of government shares in PSUs to the tunc 
of Rs 7,000 crore and the demand for non¬ 
food bank credit (which has just picked up 
with a rise of Rs 9,151 crore between end- 
June and mid-September as against 
Rs 6,610 crore in the corresponding period 
last year), are likely to place considerable 
strain on the liquidity situation -- a feature 
already noticed in the last 10 days ol 
September as reflected in the firming up of 
call money rates, and also following the 
shortage of foreign exchange in the inter¬ 
bank market, a depreciation of the rupee 
vts-a-vis the US dollar and even other 
currencies followed by a sharp increase in 
the forward premia for the dollar (Graph C). 

Measures of Importance to the Money 
Market 

The freedom given to banks to fix their 
own inlcre.st rates lor domestic term deposits 
of over two years maturity may help banks 
to augment their deposits only marginally, 
particularly incompctibon with non-banking 
tlnancial companies (NBFCs) but it will 
further go to reinforce the image of the 
financial system as a high intcrcst-co.st system 
which seems to have begun to impinge on 
the growth ol productive sectors, particularly 
the medium- and small-scale indusiries. 

The enhancement ol refinance facility 
against goveynmeni securities and other 
approved securities from 0.5 percentage 
point to I percentage point over the 
fortnightly average outstanding aggregate 
deposits ol banks during the base year 
1994-95 (as against 1991-92 in the past) - 
one half against the collateral of TBs at the 
refinance rate of 12.5 percent and the other 
half against dated government and other 
approved securities at 14.00 per cent - may 
help banks in making use of their excess 
holdings ol investments (worth about 
Rs 26,000 crore): the limits have been 
rai.scd from Rs 1,025 crorc* to Rs 3.385 
c’rore, i e, by Rs 2,360crore. TTic withdrawal 
of the Rs 15 crore limit on overnight open 
position of banks in foreign exchange 
operations may also help eventually 


some of the bigger hanks to make use of 
arbitrage facilities available in a .situation 
of high call money rates in the domesne 
money market. 

T he other changes iniroduced aie laigcly 
procedural: the flexibility given to hanks in 
85 per cent CRR maintenance daily: a 
minimum period of three days for repo 
arrangements with a view to making a clear 
distinction hciv/een overnight borrowings 
and repo transact ions: andaunifomi system 
ol valuation of securities lor statuloiy 
liquidity ratio (.Sl.R) and balance sheet 
purposes (though operational issues 
involved may be (ormidahle in ensuring 
40:60 ratio for the marked to market method 
on a fortnightly basis). 

II 

Government Market Borrowings 

In the system of debt management, the 
massive borrowings in shori-lcnii debt last 
year have come home to loost in that the 
repayments h.ivc bulged during the current 
year. The redemption ol 364-day TBs alone 
has totalled Rs 15,204 crore during the liist 
half(April-.Septcmbcr)ol 1995-90, whereas 
the tresh collections under this instrument 
have been niggardly (Rs 1,397crorc). There 
was the redemption ol another Rs .5..556 
crorc in resiieci ol dated securities Apart 
Irom these, there has been the compulsion 
for the government to i.ssuc dated securities 
in quick succession because ol the agreement 
with the RBI for a ceiling ol Rs 9,()()() crore 
on recourse to ad hoes dining the year. 
There have already been eleven issues of 
dated .securities m the first hall for a gross 
subscription of Rs 18,882 - as against 8 
issues in the whole of 1994-95 for .i gross 
collection ol Rs 16,677 crore. 

Since end-July the response to auctions 
of government paper has impioved 
significantly but it has been mainly becau.se 
of'suhstanlial injection of liquidity due to 
debt redemptions, particularly tho.seol 182- 
day TBs, as staled above. For the next six 
months, the ledcinption of these bills will 
not exceed Rs 1,700 croic. of which 
Rs I,.365 ciorc will be in the months of 
October and November. 

Novel Instruments 

The raising of Rs 6.036.94 crore by 
tloating new issues ol dated .securities 
during September has also meant the u.sc 
of novel instruments by the RBI: a 14 per 
cent, lO-ycar government stock 2005 for 
which payments arc to be made in four 
monthly instalments (September 11 to 
December 11); and a four-year Boating rate 
bond (FRB) 1999 for which the interest 
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rale <<>i any hah veai period will be I 2'> 
per «.enl ovei the avciage ot ^64 day 1 Bs 
aiK Honed dui mg the preieding six calendar 
mo'ilhs The FRB. will IcU li a llooi late ol 
11 per lent and lor the halt-year ending 
Maith 19% the actual rate has worked out 
to n 71 per teiit 

I he security to be paid in instalments was 
otfeied on tap without any notified amount 
but on September 11 it fetched Rs 4,482 6^ 
c roie in erne single day and the window was 
closed on the very day the subscriber' will 
pas Rs 1,121 crore eac h in lour instalments 


Working Days 

Reportedly the success of the issue was 
more on account of some persuasion by the 
RBI The papci is likely to be Haded in the 
market only alter it becomes fully paid fhis 
was the third issue of the 10-year paper 2flfiS 
with the coupon tale of 14 per cent It was 
issued thrice earlier this financial year, and 
second lime on tap basis In May and June, 
the government had collected Rs 3,709 66 
cioie through three issues ol this security 
Of this amount the market had coninbuted 
Rs 3.30403whiletheRcserveBankabsorbcd 
Rs 946 9S ciorc This was also the second 


time that secunty-in-instalments was issued 
by the government, the first being m 
No\cmberl994 At that time, the government 
could collect Rs 2,000 crore (bids received 
lor Rs 4 37S 50 crore) through an 8-ycar 
11 SO pei cent stuck Such securities are 
ottered at a lime when the liquidity c ondilions 
arc nut conducive tor lump sum collections 
they help issuers as wc II as in vestors in belter 
funds management but the yield ottered will 
have todiscount the pmspcc*tivc money market 
scenario so as to attract the required 
subscriptions lienee the highest rate of 14 
|K't cent offered on this paper In general, 
there is no gainsaying that the auctionary 
system has tended to stimuhte market 
expectations regardine yield rates in all kinds 
ol government papci 

I he new issue ol 4 year FR B on September 
29 the first ol its kind fetched Rs 1 544 3| 
crore With the yield tate lor the lirst half- 
year period ending March 1995 fixed at 
Rs n 73 per cent the RBI seems to have 
taken scrupulous cate to ensure the rclitive 
smcKiihness ol the yield curve in piimarv 
issues leceni months 


1 enure 

Yield 

(Years) 

(Pei cent per annum) 

2 

M50 

3 

13 65 

4 

(rRB) 

1373 

5 

(7CB) 

13 85 

If) 

1400 


By linking (he interest tate on this medium 
let m papei with i ate ot retui n on a short-term 
TB and fixing a floor intcicsi rate of 13 per 
cent the RBI has made the instrument 
atlrtu live Linking the rate of leturn on liu 
1 RB to short-term paper would reducc.the 
possibility of capital losses on these bonds 
A.jHitiiinaily, the piper also otter' readv 
forward facility In a market whcie the 
interest rate scenario is uncertain and where 
the market is not willing to take a definitive 
view about the interest rates over medium 
and long term, a floating latc instrument 
which provides a hedge against the interest 
rate fluctuatibiis has some picfcrence over 
any fixed interest bcdTing paper 
The fixing of 364-day TB rate as the 
bench-mark rate for the medium-term papci 
has reopened the question of a ‘reference 
rate' in the Indian money market The RB' 
was hoping to actively promote the 364-day 
1 B rate as the reference rate but with the 
narrow differential between the cut-off yield 
rates on it and that on 91 -day TB, the absence 
of widespread interest in the 364-dav 
instrument and limited number ol bidders in 
all of Its recent auctions, it is a moot point 
It there is as yet any ment in using this as 
a benchmark rate There are also cenatn 
uncertainties with regard to the popularity ot 
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CitAm C Annualised Daii v 6-MuNrH Poeward Premia in Peri ENTAats 
K)R the us Dollar in thl Domeltic Inler-Banr Market 
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Period to Mutuiil> iii Asionding ()td> i 


he PRB m the seiondaiy market The 
jnccrtainty ol the interest utes beyond six 
months on this insttument is likely to turn 
t into j SIX monthly instrument with a 
ollovei IdLility In otherwords. the market 
s likclv to trade in this instiument only tor 
he penod that us interest rate is known 
While during the year it mav not cause 
TiuchditliLuIttes at thcendoltheltnamial 
iteai. bankets may tind tt dil tti ult to properly 
evaluate this paper 


Ticasun Hills 

A notiieabludevelopmcnldunng September 
was the emcrgcnLc* ol states as ma|oi 
subscribeis at the *^1 day TB auctions and 
a gradual withdrawal ol banks in the auction 
proc css It IS leportcd that the implementation 
ol the Tenth finance Commission recom 
mcndaiions has resulted tn larger central 
translers to the 'tales Ol the total Rs 2 S(K) 
crorc raised thiough this instrument during 


the month non coiiipeliin e bidrieis 
contiibuted is imich as Rs 2 112 66 irore 
or K6 per icnt the coriespc'ndiiig ainounl 
last ycat was Rs t62 ciore In laci the 
amounts actually bid by non competitive' 
bidders tins ycat was massively high at 
Rs S 28^ crorc in the live auction' 
liable I) 1 hcstategovcinmentalongwith 
pi ovident I unds were permitted to parlic ipate 
III 91 day TR auctions on August 8 1994 
Lailier the RKI was automatically placing 


Iarli I Auiionsdi 91 UayTriasirs Buis 


14 mriMiir i/i rw/« <' irort) 


Date ut 
\uctiiin 

Notified 

Amount 

(Rupees) 

Bidsl 

No 

endered 

Pace Value 
'Amount) 

Buis Accepted 

No Fact Value 

(Amount) 

Subscnption 
Devolved 
on RBI 
(Amount) 

( ui oft Cut oti 
Piicein Yield Rale 
(Rupees) (Pert cni) 

Amount (Xitsbinding (Rupees)" 
1 (Hal With Outside 

RBI RBI 

1991 

\ 











Sepieniber02 

Hi) 

50 

66375 

W 

480 

000 

98 02 

802 

410000 

329 a) 

tS71 a) 



(1) 

(20) 

(1) 

(20) 






1 

SeptemberOB 

SO) 

41 

70103 

26 

480 

000 

98t)2 

802 

435000 

420 a) 

393000 



(1) 

(20) 

(I) 

(20) 







September 16 

500 

10 

18 

9 

13 

47700 

9894 

841 

4600 (X) 

897 a) 

370300 



(1) 

(10) 

(1) 

(10) 







Seplembei21 

WO 

7 

1375 

6 

12 75 

000 

9778 

908 

46‘sOOD 

66’()0 

398800 



(I) 

(300) 

(1) 

(287 23) 







September 28 

WO 

16 

72 

9 

48 

22700 

97 78 

908 

470000 

7(Ma) 

vma.) 



ID 

(23) 

(1) 

(25) 







1995 












SeptemherOI 

500 

45 

70683 

21 

2862675 

000 

9696 

12 34 

630000 

177100 

472900 



(5) 

(1075) 

(5) 

(213 7325) 







September 08 

300 

16 

1793 

7 

47 53 

000 

%96 

1254 

63(X)00 

177100 

4729 a) 



(6) 

(1450) 

(6) 

(432 47) 







September 13 

300 

19 

107 42 

8 

299225 

000 

9696 

12 34 

6500 00 

163900 

486100 



(4) 

(lOOO) 

(4) 

(4700775) 







5ieptcmber22 

300 

n 

4775 

4 

19 085 

000 

9693 

1267 

SSOOOO 

128300 

321300 



(4) 

(SWI) 

(4) 

(480915) 






* 

September 29 

S(D 

7 

23 

2 

453 

000 

9693 

1267 

630000 

93800 

3542 (X) 



(4) 

(930) 

(4) 

(49547) 








Figures in brackets represent numbers and amounts of non-competiUve bids which are not included in the total 
^tstanding amounts are estimated for all weeks of September 1993 
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(iKAPii f" ViiinCiiiM to* ^64 Dav 7«tAsi;«v Bii 1 s and DatfB 
(>(»I Sm I «i Ml A C'oMBiNi i> A Sis( 11 Dai IN 1 HI MiiNril 
»iin Manimi M 1 iiAN\A( iiDN (Siiiimhih2I 199*1) 


Piiiod to Matuiity in A iinilini OiiUi 


till St III s siiipliis liiiiiis in thi' lap IBs 
lilihiiip 4 (> pii cent ictuni IhcdcLision 
10 allow slates to profitably deploy then 
shoii urni liinds was a natural i.i>iollai\ to 
thi eoveriunints lenli ilandstates paying 
inaiket diieiniinrthatesoniheirboirowmgs 
As the niontli piogiesscd the paiti 
^ipition ol hanks dwindle d both in teims 
ol number and voliinies While on auction 
o( Scpteinbei 1 4S banks bid lor total 
aihotml ol Rs 706 hS i tore the miinbcr 
t true down to 16 and Rs 179 *i irore on 
Scplimberh to 19 and Rs 107 42crore 
on Septciiibci IS tonandRs47 /Snore 
on Siptcrnber 22 and finally to 7 and 
Rs 2UtoreoitScpictiiber29auc(iun I he 
lilt oil yield has remained at a high level 
ol 12 SI percent in the first three auctions, 
beloic rising liiithii to 12 67 per cent lor 
the last two auctions 
In the case ol 164 day treasury bills 
auctions the response ol the hanks which 
continued to be lukewarm during the last few 
months turned \er> pool in the second hall 
ol the month despite a hike in the yield rate 
horn 12X7 per icnt on September H to 
12 91 per i cm on Si pieinber 27 (I able 2) 

O/ien Markil OjH lations 


each tiint wi ri also not too attractive As 
inlciest tails tended to firm up further the 
RBI loiiiiil It dtllicull to elfeclively wield 
ihisinsirtiniini without simultaneously giving 
an upward push to the already high level ol 
interest rati structure ronscqucntly the 
total tuinovei at the OMOs was only 
Rs 6S S4 i rore as against a higher volume 
ol Rs 4l06t irore during August 199*1 

III 

New Issues of other Money Market 
Instruments 

With the signs ol easy liquidity prevailing 
since the middle ol luly following the 
maturing ol large amounts of government 
and also seasonal return flow ol funds into 
the bankinu system the activities relating to 
the piimars issues of PSV bonds, CDs CPs 
and such othci money market instruments 
got an impetus Howevei the ICD market 
on which the small and mcdium-si/c 
companies depend the most, has gone into 
a tail spin wiih interest rates quoted in the 
market shooting up from the previous 
month s level of 22-24 per cent to even 
10 14 percent pci annum The phenomenon 


ofsecuntmtm of debt is inching forua 
with one ol the companies getting ‘A/ 
lating from CRISIL for its Rs 9 60 cro 
pass through certificate (PTC) - a methe 
ol securitising receivables 

PSU Bonds 

Partly as a seasonal phene^mcnon, t) 
nmnlh of September witnessed flooding i 
primary issues by PSIK woith more lh.i 
Rs 1 100 crore, mostly taxable bund 
Amongst the nem-taxable bonds, the Financ 
Ministry has allowed the Indian Railway 
Finance Coipoiation (IRFC) to issue bone 
woith Rs SOO at 10*) per cent tax Irci 
IRFC also tried to place an amount i 
Rs 291 50 croic which was the balanc 
amount Irom the 1994 95 hiicigel th 
ollci received only Rs 60 croic Fh 
Konkan Railway Coiporalion (KRC) h. 
been [wimittcd to raise Rs 170 1 ror)* thrciue 
tax free bonds 

In the taxable section SAN wasiepotic 
to have enleied the maiket with its Rs 4(1 
iioiebondvissue Ihelivc yearbondwii 
call ind pul options atlei three yeai 
otiered 16 per tint is inteiesi which w. 
an indication ol the improving liquidit 
situation in the market I he oltei imtiall 
was Rs KK) crorc with a gieenshoe optio 
to ictain an additional Rs 1(H) crore Th 
issue netted Rs 500 note 

PSlJs at*' apparently now targeltin 
wholesale invcstoi s, such as piovideni turn 
lor subscription to bond issues SAIL h 
been the trendsetter in this area with NHP 
as a close tollnwcr SAIL otiered its 16 2 
|x:i cent issue to PFs alter its Rs 265 croi 
issue whicii It sought to privately place wi* 
banks and financial institutions tailed, onl 
Indian Overseas Bank is reported to hav 
subscribed an amount ol Rs 25 crore lor ih 
failed issue National Hydro Powc 
t^nrp'iraiion cNHPC) ollcrcd Rs 125 crot 
worth ol bonds ol seven ycai maturity Ic 
16 25 per cent 

Nuclear Power Corporation (NPC) w* 
planning to issue Rs I NO crore worth ■ 
bonds with six year matunty and 16 25 pc 
cent interest Fhe investors will have a ca 
and put option at the end ol lour years NP 
had raised Rs 2(X)crorc two months ago wit 
a similar issue 


The monctaiy invtrumcnt ol open market 
operations lOMOs) veered towards being 
cxpansionaiy during September as the RBI 
purchased sccuities and inie.tcd about 
Rs 65 4 crom but was able to sell only 
Rs 0 14 crore worth ol securities to the 
system ThcRBItixu-edonollering long 
dated securities loi sale and given the 
iincertamtv on the interest rate Iron! the 
market was unwilling to buy those sec unties 
The pnees at whic h the sale otter was made 


Tabif 2 AumoNsoi 164 DayTufasiirv Bins 

{Amount in rupees iro't 


Date of 

Bids Tendered 

Bids Accepted 

Cut oti 

Cni-otf 

Auction 

No 

Face Value 

No 

Face Value 

Pnie 

Yield Rail 



(Amount) 


(Amount) 

(Rupees) 

(Per Ccnii 

1994 







September 14 

42 

51607 

14 

14107 

9140 

941 

Septembci 28 
1995 

19 

105 20 

7 

1200 

9119 

942 

Seplembei 11 

24 

11650 

4 

1200 

88 60 

1287 

September 27 

n 

8612 

5 

(Bfa 

8857 

1291 
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Meanwhile, the Krishna Bhagya Jala 
Nigam Limited s (KBJNL) irrigation bond 
issue ot Rs ISO trore could not even net 
Rs 20 crore The issue had been rated “A' 
hyCRISIL on the Karnataka government s 
backing and was the first tranche of Rs 
KOO trore, KBJNL intends to raise during 
the second phase of the project Mahanagar 
letephone Nigam Limited and National 
rhermal Power Corporation have, however, 
preferred to wait for the success of this 
before entering the market 

Amongst banks and financial institutions 
ICICI will be in the market with its Rs SOO 
crorc non convertible dcbcntuics (NCDs) 
issue on October 15 The NCDs being 
privately plac ed are targeted at high networth 
individuals ICICI will issue another Rs SOO 
crorc in January IDBl meanwhile offered 
alive year on tap issue (OMNI Bond Senes 
11) worth Rs Seb crore at 15 75 per cent 
Small Industnes Development Bank of India 
(SIDBI) issued its sixth senes ot bonds foi 
Rs 150 crore on September 27 these bonds 
with maturity of 10 years will carry an 
interest rale ol 14 per cent Dena Bank was 
alsoconsidcring private placement of itsKs 
5^ crorc bonds with a few financial 
insiitulions 1 he issue will help Dena Bank 
achieve capital adequacy ratioof 8 percent 
by March 1996 

The Rajasthan Stale EIcctncity Board was 
set to raise Rs 600 ciorc b> September 50 
through sale and lease hack transactions at 
an average cost of 10 per cent SLBs in 
MadhyaPtadesh Punjab and Andhra Pradesh 
were also looking at this^option with k'^n 
interest li was reponed however that the 
govei nmeni had scot fcd at suv h transactions 
and had issued a diiective to PSUs not to 
indulge in such deals Reportedly the RBI 
was also Imiking at such transactions with 
disfavour though it had not issued any 
directive prohibiting banks from contributing 
to any such debt instruments 


Debt Secuntisatton 

The phenomenon ot debt securitisation 
has been inching forward it has touched 
the Rs 200 crore mark thmigh mostly in 
sccuntisation of automobile receivables 
except two pools securitised by real estate 
developers Also apparently only two of 
the 22 automobile securitised pools 
comprised truck and light commercial 
vehicles receivables the rest ail have 
secuntiscd passenger car finance A novel 
development in this area has been the pass 
through certificates (PTCs) worth Rs 9 60 
crore by AlarcityHousingLitnited a housing 
finance company based in Madras which 
was given AA rating by CRISIL PTCs 
being issued by Alarc ity represent secuntiscd 
undivided interest in the pool of its identified 
receivables 

Ctrttfuate of Deposits (CDi) 

The pnmary CD market was dominated 
by the financial institutions (Rs) promt 
nently by IDBI and ICICI who garnered 
more than Rs I 200 crore dunng the month 
byoffcringinterestratesoflS 15 Spcrcent 
considerably higher than the rales of 15 5 
UOOpercenioncredbybanks iheTounsm 
Finance Corporation of India also offered 
15 75 per cent These have hurt the deposit 
mobilisation ef lonsof banks whoarecrying 
foul against the absence of level playing 
field as the banks have to maintain CRR on 
CDs whereas the FIs do not have to and 
hence are able to offer higher rates In the 
reversal of earlier trend banks themselves 
have been subsenbing to CDs issued by Rs 
as not only do they cai ly lower nsk weightage 
of only 20 per cent as against 100 per cent 
in case ot corporate lending but also earn 
more than the prime lending rates Among 
the banks the largest corpus of Rs I 100 
crorc worth of CDs is being issued by Union 


Bank (Pl-i-rating fnm CRISIL) followed by 
Indusind Bank (Rs 2*0 crore) I he pnmaiy 
CD market also received addtxi btaisk Irom 
cash rich corpoiates which are diverting ihcir 
funds from an uncertain ICD market to a more 
certain CD market 

In regard to the cash rich PSUs continuing 
to invest in unrated CDs of banks contrary 
to the norms set by the Bureau of Public 
tnterpnscs (BPE) the IBA has requested the 
RBI and the BPL to scrap those norms 
themselves 

Commtr<laf Papers (CPs) 

During the month primaryC Pissiies worth 
Rs 127 croie were planned by lOcompanies 
the largest issue being Rs 42 5 cron by 
Lloyds Finance in the interest rate range ol 
15 50 14 00 per cent Most of these issues 
were made dunng the first three weeks ol the 
month when c all rates remained mostly stable 
However as the call tales started soanng 
during the last week providing b^’ltci 
opportunities the banks did not participate in 
tl. primary market hence only one CP issue 
ol Rs 5 57 crorc was slated durm^that period 

Inter Corporate Deposits (ICD 

The IC'D market lor corporates meanwhile 
saw firming up of rates as payment ot 
advance tax was expected to soak up liquidity 
The rates for A rated borrowers whichweie 
17 18 pei cent were expected to firm up to 
24 50 percent medium si/ecompanicswcrc 
reported to have even borrowed at 50 54 per 
cent in this market It is also repotted that 
there have been significant downgrading of 
ratings for If Ds as well as lor PCDs and FDs 

In an iniercsiingdevelopment Powci find 
Corpor<aion made a proposal to the government 
to allow It to increase its cxptisurc m ICD 
market so as to enable it to raise its return 
on investments I he Union government 


Items 


29(Rf) 


1 SBi c 5 Cai c Monlv Rates 


September 1995 _ _ 

22 I5(RF) 8 l(RF) 


(Pen ent pi r iinnum) 


August 1995 

25 I8(RF) II t(RF) 


Weeklyrange 025 22 00 1250 1850 1 00-1125 

(200 4000) (1100-6000) (8009500) 
Weekend(Fnday) 0 25 0 5 1575 1850 1 00-200 

Weekly weight!^ average* na 15 55 1075 

DFHI lending rates (range) na 12 75 17 25 11 00 11 25 


1050-1150 
(600 6 75) 
1050-1125 
1095 
1085 11 50 


050-1125 
(500-5 50) 
050-100 
1029 
050-1125 


10 50 II 50 
(5 50 8 00) 
1075 1125 
1084 
1025 1125 


025 1125 
(600-8 50) 
025 5 25 
1047 
050 1140 


10 25 1200 
(5 75 600) 
1100 11 S) 
1104 
1015 1200 


0 25 9 75 
(000 I 50) 
025 4 00 
/64 
500 9 75 


• Weighted average of borrowing rales reported to the RBI by selected banks and DFHI weights being proportional to amounts borrowed 
figures in parentheses represent weekly range during similar period last year 


Tabie4 Daicy Call Money Rate Quotations of Highs and Lows Simp Siaiimicai Chabai vFiimirs 

• {Perientpel annum) 


All Five September 1995 Week Ended All Four August 1995 Week Lndcd 

Weeks of - Weeks of--— 

IheMonth 29{RF) 22 15(Rf) 8 I (RR thcMonth 25 I8(RF) 11 4(RI) 

M^i iOM 994 mTo 951 Tioo r55 8 99 io» 855 i095 Td 

Standard Deviidion 415 5 88 1 79 5 60 P 52 4 02 2 95 0 50 5 62 0 75 215 

CoefficieniofvariBnon(percentage) 5886 5917 1262 5784 291 4814 5281 295 4254 686 5486 


bspRomiCMti iN^cal Wedtiy Octutmr 14-21.1995 
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naturally was not very cncouraginggi ven the 
complex and unsecured nature of'the market. 

IV 

Money Market Operations 

Call Money Market 

Call money rate, enjoying relative 
stability at moderate levels since July, 
continued to remain so until the first three 
weeks of the month but started inching 
upwards towards the last 10 days; the rales 
pierced through the 12..S percent benchmark 
on September 20. Until September 15, call 
rales moved in the range of 10.50-11.50 per 
cent, except on reporting Fridays, mainly 
rcUcciing comfortable liquidity in general 
and large repo deals worth Rs 3,5.18 crore 
in the first three weeks OI late, banks had 
been resorting to overnight repo deals, 
especially on reporting Fridays, tocircum vent 
the CRR obligation. This loophole has been 
eveiitiially plugged by the latest credit policy 
announced-on .September 29. 

Mowevei, call rales .started firming up as 
money started llowing out of the system in 
the lorm of advance lax payments and 
niccling large corporate lending targets so 
as to lellect a bloated half-yearly balance 
sheets lit banks as of September 30. That 
more than expected outflow of tax payments 
had taken place could be gauged from the 
I'ery low level ol ad hoes at Rs 7,650 crore 
on Septcmlier 19. Cull rates which touched 
13.5 per cent on September 18 scaled higher 
at 18.5 per cent on September 22 and 22 per 
cent on .September 23, also due to the 
impending two-day bank employees’ strike. 


before started subsiding to reach 8.S per cent 
on September 28 and 0.5 per cent on the last 
reporting Friday, i.e. September 29 (Table 3). 
Hence the last week of the month saw 
increased volatility in the rates (Table4). The 
Reserve Bank was reported to have injected 
some liquidity into the market; There was, 
however, noevidenceof this in rates. Besides, 
the RBI deputy governor. S S Tarapore had, 
categorically stated, at the DPHl Annual 
General Meeting that unlike last year when 
the RBI had provided large support to the 
market, it may not be possible for the RBI 
this year to provide unlimited support. 

Foreign Fxeluinge Market 

The most significant development during 
September was the sudden and sharp fall in 
the value of the rupee vis-a-vis the US dollar 
which caught the market as well as the 
authunties totally unawares. From a stable 
rale of Rs 31.37 a dollar for about 14 months, 
the rupee rale was edging downwards in the 
first week but precipitately fell to Rs 33.75 
on September 14 and touched to a low of 
Rs 35 IS to a dollar on September 15, which 
tcHik the foreign exchange market into a tail- 
spin. Subsequently, the market stabilised at 
about Rs 33.60/33.80 to a dollar and stood 
depreciated by about 8 per cent. With the 
sudden scramble on the part of importers to 
cover their merchandise transactions which 
they had nut dune earlier, the forward premia 
t or the US dollar shot up towards the last two 
weeks of the month (Graph C). 

How the newly libcrali.sed open position 
foi banks from next January will help the 
stability of ihc exchange rate or whether it 


would facilitate the atbitiaging fadlitie 
between the money market and-the foreigi 
exchange market are difficult to predict at thi 
stage. The RBI also announced a proccdura 
change in its buying and .selling rates fo 
US dollar. From Octobcr4, the RBI will no 
put out its US dollar buying and selling rate: 
ill the morning but will quote its sjrat buying 
rate for US dollar only on specific request- 
from any authorised dealers. One day it die 
quote Rs 33.50a US dollar on such a request 

Secondary Market for Government Securitie. 

Following the RBf s directi ve for the bank: 
to maintain current portfolio at 40 per cen 
for the year ending March 1996 and thi 
further threat that this was only a transien 
arrangementasultimatclytheentireportfolii 
will need to be marked to market, there ha: 
been increased secondary market activity ii 
guvemment .securities, though with continuei 
focus on short-dated .securities in the waki 
of uncertainties on the interest rate front. Ii 
September, the transactions in regula 
.securities were slightly more than in thi 
previous month, while those in convertci 
securities were the reverse (Appendi; 
Table). The repo transactions durin; 
September at Rs 6,606 crore were pheno 
mcnally high, in August they were wortl 
Rs 3,962 crore. 

With increased transactions, the prices o 
government ofindiasccuritie.s, which begai 
looking upsince July, improved furtherdurinj 
September 1995 thus edging down the yieli 
rates. In July last many a paper has enjoyc' 
YTMs of over 14.0 per cent will 
correspondingly lower prices; in August thi 
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IX'scnptors _ _Week Ending Sep tember: Amount in Crore of R upees 



% 

Order' 

) 

Actual 

Traded 

Amount 

22 

" Order" ‘ 

"Actual 

Traded 

Amuuni 

11 

I3fder 

) 

Actual 

Traded 

Amounl 

- - 

8 

Order' 

' Actual 
Traded 
Amount 

Total during September ts 
' Order Actual 


Buy 

.Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell . 

Buy 

.Sell 

Amount 

1 Treasury bills 
il 91-day bills 

36.00 

.V)(X) 

.36.00 




20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

28,00 

.3.3.00 

28.00 

128.01 

123.01 

II80I 

li) .364-daybills 

30 a) 

.30.a) 

3000 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1,3.00 

13.00 

13.00 

128.00 

128.00 

118.00 

Sub-tistal’ Traded 
value 

66.00 

66.00 

6600 

. 



20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

41.00 

46.00 

4100 

256.01 

251.01 

236.01 

2 D.Ttcd securities 

A GOI securities 
i) Converted 

170.00 

140.00 

120.00 

50.00 

60.00 

50.00 

110.00 

105.00 

55.00 

218.00 

21.3.00 

208.50 

637.00 

607.00 

25530 

il) Regular 

14.94 

14.94 

14.94 

50.80 

59..32 

50.80 

24.11 

19.11 

14.11 

2131 

30.26 

17,01 

125.39 

137.66 

110.89 

III) Zenicoupon 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

35.05 

.35.05 

.35.05 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

73.05 

83.05 

73.05 

B .Stale govts stocks 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.25 

0.25 

025 

230 

230 

2.00 

6.76 

6.76 

6.26 

Sub-iotal: Traded 
value 

189.94 

159.94 

1.3994 

1.35.85 

154.37 

135.85 

144.36 

144.36 

79,36 

262.01 

265.76 

24731 

84220 

834.4/ 

71270 

IPSUbonds 
i) Tax free 

038 

0.58 

0.42 

530 

530 

530 

8.60 

8.60 

5.90 

8.90 

8.90 

8.80 

.32.02 

32.02 

29,06 

II) Taxable 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.52 

252 

232 

1.71 

8.01 

4.21 

2.00 

5.50 

2.00 

16.77 

28.57 

19.27 

Sub-total: Traded 
value 

238 

238 

Z42 

8.02 

8.02 

8.02 

10.31 

16.61 

10.11 

10.90 

14.40 

10.18 

48.79 

6039 

48..33 

4 Commercial papers 

- 

- 

- 

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

56.00 

3M0 

51.00 

56.00 

53.00 

53.00 

149.00 

139.00 

13900 

5 Debentures 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

1.76 

176 

6 ID+IB 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 




- 

- 



. 

. 

1.00 

1.00 

too 

7 Certificates of Deposits 5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

- 

- 

- 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 


- 


25.00 

25.{» 

2 ‘i.OO 

Grand total (volume) 

264.52 

2.3432 

214.36 

155.87 

172..?) 

15.3.87 

250.67 

241.97 

170.47 

371.67 

380.92 

354.07 

1323.76 

1312.83 

11638')' 


( INoirading ID: Non-SLR Institutional Bonds IB; SLR Institutional Bonds <9 Including the weekending 1st September. 
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Appendix Tabm SiroNDAHv Monpy Market Operations RBI s SGI Dat/i 


(Anuiunliinuiui \iiori) 


DesLopCions _ WtekEndingScpittnher 1991 YieldtoMoturityonALtudlTrading tdidltoi (hi Month 

_W_22 11 _8 _ 1 olStpiimbii I >9S 



Amt 

YTM 

CY 

Amt 

1TM 

Amt 

YTM 

Amt 

YFM 

cv 

Amt 

ITM 

Amt 

1 IM 

cs 

1 Tieasury Bills 
















A 91 Day Bills 
















1 ) Sept 28 1991 






200 

987 






2 a) 

91/ 


11 ) Oct 21 I99S 

274 

1290 


252 

1149 

200 

212 

96 tt) 

1241 




101 >6 

12 47 


iiOtXl 14 1991 

219 

ll^l 











put) 

1297 


IV) (Xt 28 1991 

025 

1247 


1700 

till 

1921 

1248 

I(r714 

12 27 


'»()> 

12 17 

«)10’ 

12 SO 


v) Nov 04 1991 

2101 

1296 


241 

12 84 

1811 

1210 

11567 

•2 18 


S) Y) 

12 n 

2’S 4’ 

1 41 


VI) Nov 11 1991 

2291 

12 89 


1746 

1266 

14 OS 

12 48 

20'» 

12 10 


20 (X) 

P 12 

ns 4s 

I2S4 


VII) Nov 18 1991 

1000 

1129 


872 

1251 



17 a) 

1229 


9/6 

P4I 

8S4S 

P 41 


viiONov 21 1991 

1120 

1121 


im 

12% 

(i20 

12 12 

18 14 

1218 


16 HS 

12 4) 

87 4’ 

PI’ 


IX) Du. 02 1991 






12 a) 

1249 

497 

1241 




16 9/ 

P 18 


Sub lutal (volumi) 

7418 

1102 


8911 

nos 

16801 

12 4S 

44011 

12 IS 


■'2'’96 

121/ 

‘XJSOI 

P IE 


B 164 Day Bills 
















1 ) Sept 01 1991 











19->« 

1484 

1928 

11 M 


11 ) Sept 10 1991 




12 00 

1184 

1200 

1046 






’4(X) 

P IS 


Ill) On 27 1991 











10 (X) 

P’1 

lOIX) 

P 1 


iv)Aug02 1996 

|100 

1118 


500 

1116 

'( 17 

1292 

4478 

12 S7 


Mitt) 

12 7*1 

19|% 

1 89 


Sub total (volume)* 

11 (X) 

1118 


1700 

1176 

28 17 

11 87 

44 ’S 

12 87 


n()'’S 

not 

’4t ’) 

12 M 


2 (lOI D.Ucd See unties 
















A ( unveiled (Per ( ent 

Year) 















0 12 00 1991 

■’11(10 

961 

11 87 

7100 

1 74 

%a) 

029 

261 tt) 

291 

II 88 

122 ’I 

4 70 

7''1'>1 

1 (17 

II ss 

II) P71 1996 

(f)26 

II 11 

1266 

16400 

11 S4 

IS a) 

11 10 

14700 

II 11 

I2«. 

2sa) 

II 22 

4'’0 IS 

II 41 

1 6(| 

ii>) 12 00 I9‘)9 

70 «) 

1200 

1200 





4100 

11% 

12 48 

28’S 

P IS 

P12S 

nil 

P 14 

IV) n''S >(XX) 











00 

P2s 

00/ 

P ’1 

P’S 

V) II 71 2(X)I 

177 

1190 

1284 





l(X) 

1191 

■>l'7 



’7/ 

1191 

P81 

VI) 1210 2(X)t 

021 

1191 

1144 



oso 

1168 

181 

1181 

1119 



6()0 

PM 

P IS 

Sub total (volume) 

10(.28 

112 

1206 

2691» 

802 

111 so 

18r 

46181 

676 

P2I 

I7SW, 

701 

It’f 29 

1 1| 

P IS 

B Regulai (Pti ( cut Ys tr) 















1)8 21 1991 




1200 

1661 

loa) 

719 

1600 

141 

S'’! 

1910 

1 7< 

‘rso 

ib( 

8 ’() 

11)1010 19% 




100 

1226 

S(X) 

1204 




1’(X» 

12 20 

t1(X) 

1 19 

106 

111)10 71 199(1 




«710 

1276 

10 (X) 

1266 






4/ SO 

P 71 

109/ 

iv)l2(X) 1997 




X)00 

1122 






1 SO 

IKM 

1 '0 

IKM 

1 I) 

VI n 21 199) 








lltt) 

1121 

1121 



PIX) 

il ’1 

I17S 

SI) 1110 1997 

/61 

11 »8 

1110 

42 21 

1110 

1200 

list) 

24 IS 

1144 

1149 

SC) 

P41 

)M'> 

1148 

HM) 

viOllOfl 199s 

1(X) 

1110 

1109 





10 (X) 

n IS 

11 11 



1S(X) 

11 11 

11 ID 

VIII) It 61 19)8 

t(X) 

H44 

1119 

1101 

1161 



/(X) 

1149 

1160 

001 

P ’1 

’tlX. 

PS’ 

116 

IX) II 61 2000 











OSO 

nil 

010 

n )1 

P 4(1 

X) H 71 2001 

2 a) 

1170 

1172 

100 

1169 








MX) 

11(9 

P /’ 

XI) 14 (X) 2001 




101 

nw 



100 

14 (X) 

14 (X) 

001 

1117 

o> 

PW 

I4(X) 

xio 14(K) 2(X)1(II) 

1516 

M82 

I1S8 

112 

1181 

191 

'181 

662 

l’84 

1188 

1 to 

1182 

11 fl 

118’ 

PS8 

XIII) n 10 2(XX> 

SI 16 

!2 17 

1201 










89 l( 

P 1/ 

I’OI 

xis)l2(X) 2011 








11K) 

nos 

n W 



1 Kl 

14 OS 

P79 

SuS total (solumi) 

12111 

1217 

1248 

11707 

1 14 

1191 

8 11 

11170 

P21 

12 91 

M) » 

96' 

>14 77 

S9( 

II 81 

(A+B)* 

424)41 

121 

1218 

42607 

6 29 

IS1 tl 

111 

19111 

797 

12 n 

21660 

7 71 

1841 fXi 

S61 

I’OS 

t Am coupon (Pirt ml Yeir) 















(1)0 (X) I9<W 




1074 

1191 

1S(X) 

118(> 

2100 

1181 

1078 



68 7 4 

1 <S7 

10 n 

(ii)O(X) 2(m 




7180 

1187 



7/a) 

1184 

1219 



IS’W) 

M8( 

1 4E 

D RBI s Open Market 
















0|N.ia(ion 






019 

1161 

008 

1171 

117S 

l()(X) 

I'SI 




(A+B+CtD) 

42941 

121 

1218 

11261 

781 

168 80 

446 

Wltil 

SSI 

12 V 

'’4r)6u 

7 40 

’0/1 1 

( i( 

PIX) 

1 RFPO 
















(1)91 Day1 Bill 

4(X) 



72 tt) 




61 tt) 



DIX) 


161 (X) 



(II) 164 Da) T Bill 




12511 




tut (X) 





22( 11 



(iii)Ouvl Seeunties 

2218 71 



60800 


122070 


71499 



ii%a) 


6>I8 41 



Sub total (volume) 

226271 



80518 


122070 


9(X)99 



I4I6(X) 


axil 7*) 



4 State Govt Sec unties 

oil 

11 11 

1174 

240 

11% 

010 

1171 

217 

nil 

1161 

111 

11/8 

9 11 

P /S 

It 79 

tiiondtulal( volume) 

2781 89 



144611 


I58S78 


208428 



•>()Y)()1 


‘W28 49 




( ) Means no trading YTM = Yield to matunty in pcrLcnUiLpt-r annum CY = Cum,niyiddinpLr(.Lntpirinnuin * 1 iildraitiol ihi si sub (roups 
ol TBS and dated sei unties havi hem UM.d for (he giaphs 

V(//ps I) Yu Ids arc weighted yields weighted by the amounts of luhtiansoitian 2) ( umntvtildhdsnotbcinworkidouthu tii isutv hill 


peak YTM was about H 90 per tent and in 
September generally H RQ pei tent 
Overall, the yieldcurves tor the Government 
of India dated sccunties remained generally 
Hat dunng September (Graphs D and E) 

NSF Opt raliom 

The NSE operations in debt instruments 
(Table 1) during September were generally 
on a reduced stale as compared with the 


past few months cxiept tor trading in 
commercial papers (CPs) In confoimity 
with the renewed interest in primary issues 
of CPs the secondary transactions ot C Ps 
on the screen based NSE totalled Rs n9 
croredunngapcriodof five wcckstovei in« 
September as against Rs 12croic in August 
and Rs 84 trorc in July (tour weeks each) 
Overall the NSE trading in all debt 
instruments aggregated Rs 1 164 crore in 
September (five weeks) against Rs I )14 


iroic in August and Ks I 0S2tiorc inJuly 
1991 1 hi iki line h is bctii p irlicul irly irut 
ol trading in govirnniLnl sccuiilics A 
distinct aspcit ol Ihi truling ssiniMo in 
September was the ibsiiui ol selling 
prcssuii which is ictlcitid in mon ol 
buy orders than sell i iilirs 

(Statistic il compilations and gt iphs loi this 
note havehctndonchy VPPrishuii Paramiia 
Dc bnalh has pic pai ed h ic kgiound notes on pn vaic 
dc hi I nsit unit nis and munev marki 1 1 ates | 
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An abridged version of the last 180 days at Reliance. 


Unaudited Pinancial Results (Piovisional) 
for SIX months ended ?0th September, IW'i 


Sales 

Rs. 3966 crores 

* 20% 

Operating Profit 

Rs. 842 crores 

* 18% 

Cash Profit 

Rs. 785 crores 

+ 29% 

Net Profit 

Rs. 633 crores 

* 33% 

Earning Per Shore 

Rs. 27.80 

♦ 19% 

Taxes & Duties 

Rs. 1205 crores 

+ 32% 

Foreign Exchange 

Rs. 2452 crores 

-b 26% 

Savings 




Aiidtifd annual results year ended ^ 1st Maith I99S Sales Rs 7019 trores. Net Profit Rs 106‘5tiores 


I 

i 

Al Reliance we continue to accelerate performance in a libet ’lised economy through 

• C rcation ot wot Id cl iss assets o( Rs 14 000 trores for the nation in less than 20 years 
•Fotii told giowih in maniitaciuiingcapatiiy from 1 ^ million to 6 million TPA 

• I ow cost globally utmpcttlivc position 

• A commitment to Total Quality 

We thank our invcstois and customers who never settle tor anything but the best And 
our people, who .et sights even higher 

The Government receives twice our piotiis as taxes and duties We consider it a small 
way of repaying a nation that enabled us to beccimc4ndia s largest private sector enterprise 


o 

lUiance 

' IndiMtrict Lirnttsd 

Where growth is a way of life 


INCIRAC 




\ isiONRii/»sfn 
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COMMENTARY 


Enixm Ejnsode: LesscHis for Power Policy 

Kirit S Parikh 

The Enron controversy has raised four questions How much is high 
plant availability worth Whv do we offer high rates of return without 
competitive bidding to control capital costs''' Whv do sse agree to high 
load factor gimrantees'' What can we do to prevent such controversies 
and the associated delays in future^ 


WHA'FhVhR may be the final ouUume of 
the hnion eptsode, there are a lew lessons 
lo he learnt liom it To do that howcvci 
we need to undcistand the main issues in 
the tontroversv 

fill Diai 

When the government opened up the powci 
sector in 1992 the Fnron Corporation ol the 
United States was the lirst loieign linn lo 
)1 let to set up a 2t)25 M W power plant This 
was to be at Dal>hol in Maharashlr.i 

Ihe plant was to be set up in a lixed time 
priori at a lixcd cost It guaianlced a 95 
[K*r Lent aval lability hnron was rcadv to 
igrcv lo (H'naltics lot delay in lonslniilion 
IS well as shoitfail in av iilabilitv i ot any 
Jelay tii supplying power Enion olleicd to 
yay i I4,(X)0 per d ly lor Ihe lust IKO days 
ind $ I OO.fXK) per day Ihcicaltei f oi any 
>hnrttall in plants (K'rtoriTianLc lapaLily ii 
will pavaone tiim chaigeol $ 1(H) pei KW 
I o the then gov l i nment ol Mahar ashti a, tins 
>ecmed an atiraLlive ollei Pio|cits in India 
ire scldomLompletcd in tune .ind substantial 
osi oveiiuns are Lomaion Also the 
ivailabiliiy ol plants leavemuLh to be desired 
Mter extendi d negotiations a powei 
lurchasc agieeineni was sijned between 
Tabhol Power C'orpoiation (OPf) set up by 
he f nnm Coi poi anon and Maharashtra State 
ileitiuitv Boaid (MSEB) the essence ol 
vhuh IS as follows 

(i) The DK' will set up the plant in two 
ihases In the first phase, a 695 MW 
ilant will be set up by 1997 In the first 
ihase the plant will lun on imported 
listillate (a somcwh.u clean oil product) 
n the second phase, the capacity will be 
expanded lo 2025 MW and the fuel will 
ic changed to imported gas The option to 
to ahead with the second phase oi not 
csted with the MSEB and had to be 
ixcaiscd by July 1995 

(ii) The MSEB agreed lo buy power at 7 5 
ents L Rs 2 40 pei unu in 1997 ot which 
Is I 22 was towards capital charge and 
Is 0 02 tor operating and Rs 1 16 tor tuel 
charges The price agreement is in % terms 
Phe capital charge and the operating enlarge 
a total of Rs I 24) has to be paid for 86 
)er cent ot the time m a year whether MSEB 
mrchases any power from DPC or not For 


subsequent years this charge has to be 
escalated by 4 (lei cent per ycai 

ThecapitalchangeoIRs I 22 per unit was 
arnved al to pros idc a rate ot return that was 
consideted satisl.icioiy on the investment 
made by DK' With the agreed price DPT 
c'xpc'cted to e.iin an intern.il late ot utuin 
(IRR) on equity ol 25 pei cent net ol tax 
and ^0 pci cent belore lax in dollar terms 

Gutdel ines subsc (|ucnll y issued on Jariuai y 
18 1995 by thee cniial gov ernmeni suggesU'd 
a r.ile ot reluin ol 16 pci cent on equity for 
a plant availabiiily ol 68 5 per cent and a 
bonus ol 0 7 perccntaiie point lor every one' 
percentage point in< ic'aseinavailabilily Thus 
the 95 pci cc'ni avaihibility ol UK’s pl.inl 
would gel 16 + 07 (95 68 5) = 54 5 pei i enl 
rciiirn The 50 pei cc-nl IRR hopcci loi by 
DPT IS below this mum 

M \IN Issi I s 

I had I used two main objections against 
this projxisal I list agtceing to a capital 
charge b.ised on a latc ol ictuin without any 
control ovc' total plant cost provides all 
incentives tooveistate the capital cost ol the 
planllgold-piaiingi 1 also felt that the capil il 
Lost ol the DPC' plant was some 20 pci c eni 
too high The second point is somewhat 
complex While thc'ie was no compulsion 
on M.SLB lo buy powei from DK the lad 
that capacity charges bad lo he paid 86 per 
cent ol the time mc'ant that il MSEB did not 
buy powci lot that much time Ihe unit cost 
ol power actually puic hascxl would go up 
Thus, supjwse MSEB bought power only lot 
60 per cent ot the time Then the cllcctive 
capital and operating charge would be 
Rs 1 78 (=1 24 * 86/60) To this we hayc 
to add Rs I 16 as fuel charge Thus the cost 
of power would be Rs 2 94 pc'r KWhr If 
on the other hand MSEB bought power to 
ensure a load factor ol 86 pet cent, its cost 
of power would he Rs 2 40 pei KWhr 
Howcvci, providing such a high load laeior 
to DPC would imply that during off peak 
hours (at night) MSEB would be puichasing 
power at Rs 2 40 from DPC when it could 
be generating it Itom its own eual based 
plants at a marginal cost of 60 paise pci unit 
This would mean that MSEB would incur 
some Rs 180 to 270 croie per year ol 
avoidable cost 


SoMi- Minok Issi is 

A numbei ol other ob)cctions have also 
been raised against the deal These in< hi.L 
counter giiarantcs given by the ceniial 
government fuel iiianageinent lee iinpoited 
luel. dollar payment no condition toi local 
content and environmental ptobleins 
The counter guarantee given to I nioii 
piovides that il the MSI B c annot pay its bill 
to Enron the govcinmcnl ol Imlia will do 
ilandrecovi rthemonev Itoiuthc govt iniiicni 
ol Maliaiashtia Ibis is le.isonahit a' I nion 
can sell elec trie iiy only to MSI It mil 
MSI B sttnaiiccs.ire siibicci tiillu political 
influence ol die stale goveinini ni 
The luel piicc is let be appiovccl by the 
MSEB .ind is long is MSI B o in.ick lode 
this transparently (hi ii is no piobleni I he 
fuel putcli.i\c' .igieciiicni piosulc' loi 
iccovcryol excess luel cli.iigc' iliic in show 
within 45 days lhal it could hive been 
obtained It at hcapc I dcliveudintiinc ,i>sl 

I his IS lair 

A luel m.iiiagciMLiii lee ol S 2 5 million 
pci ycai IS payable to I nton ( oiiipaied lo 
the luel bill II ts ,1 small iinoiin’ Some ol 

II IS justtiud and in any ease il all conics 
lo I S paisc [H'l KWhr II isihi i> loic ol only 
marginal and secondary ccnsequeiitc 

Ihe dL’iieiidencc on an impciited liic I has 
also trouble cl many pco| le particulailv lhal 
on iinpitiied lie|uelic‘d natural cas (I N(i) 
What will happen it ihc luel suftply o cut 
oil ’ I list ot all wc depend on Iinpoited oil 
lot nioic than hall ot oiir toiisiinipbon Wi* 
will have lo iiiipoii fuels So il you impcul 
some gis ili.ll should he no acfdilional 
problem Sieondly the powei |ii.itil isadiial 
luc'l one SC' il I N(j supply is shut oil by 
one suppiiei wc can iinpoil oil piodiicte 
troinolhei, iiidiunit Ihus a'lone i,oiir 
cxpoiis grow iiid wc are able lo piv lor 
iinportc'dluel im(H>ilingluclisncilaptohlein 

1 MU I I 

(1) Date ot e oiiiiiiissiOMillg iii'ilillls 

alter Ihe date ol agrcciiienl 
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AGE 
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LAST DATE 

The last date for ttie receipt of completed apjdication form is 15th November 1995 

VALUE OF FELLOWSHIP 

A Selected r andidates will be paid a fellowship amount of Rs 2 500/ per month for the first two years and 
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ICSSR or by the Research Institute 
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Many people are concern^ that the 
agreement fixes the pcice in dollar and thus 
MSEB bears the exchange risk. Exchange 
risk is unavoidable and perhaps least 
expensive if we bear it. The most likely 
cause for depreciation of the rupee is if our 
domestic inflation is higher than our trading 
partners’ inflation rates. In such a case even 
domestic fuel will cost more. And if we had 
built the plant ourselves using funds 
borrowed from international markets, we 
would have to pay back in dollars and would 
have to bear the exchange risk too. If DPC 
is asked to bear the exchange ri.sk, it will 
factor in more than adequate margin in the 
price, and provide mote than enough of a 
margin. The price will be much higher as 
it would be conservative. All one can ask 
DPC fairly is for rupeeprice for that portion 
of its costs which reflect the rupee loan 
obtained from IDBI. Yet another point is 
that over the next 20 years, one should 
expect the Indian rupee to appreciate (as has 
happened in most fast-growing countries, 
Germany, Japan, Singapore, Taiwan, etc). 

Finally, some have argued (hat we should 
have insi.stcd that DPC buys its equipment 
from Indian manufacturers, c g. BHEL. This 
is quite unrea.sonable. We can’t expect DPC 
to adhere to a fixed cost and fixed ti me-table 
and tie down its hands. Itmusi have the freedom 
to discharge its obligations, if we Vant to 
ensure self-reliance, wc shouldsee that BHEL 
has the technical and financial resources io' 
compete on equal fooling with others. 

Self-respect does come by self-confidence 
to face competition. We must sec that our 
firms, both public and private are equal to 
the best in the world. This would not huppbn 
by pmtbcting them but only by cxpo.sing them, 
aibcii in an open, transparent and a level 
playing field, to international competition. 

If the country is serious about swadeshi 
and self-reliance, wc need io take some 
difficult decisions. The need for foreign 
investment for the power sector ari.ses 
because our SEBs do not have the financial 
resources to invest. Tlicir financial sickness 
is the outcome of thc'r pricing policies 
dictated by politics. They must reform 
prices. This means removing subsidy for 
agricultural and domestic consumers. As 
I had pointed out in 199.3 while opposing 
the Enron deal, a 20 paise increase in price 
per unit can earn Rs 600 crone per year for 
MSEB. When leveraged in the market, it 
becomes Rs 2.S00 crore every year, enough 
to finance the first phase of the Dabhoi 
project every year. Without such price 
reforms, talk of self-reliance would remain 
just that, in the enthusiasm for swadeshi, one 
should not forget that our national cor- 
porationscanbeequaliy predatory given half 
a chance. The answerdo^ not lie in swadeshi 
but in competition and transparency. If we 
have these, even MNCs wont be able to take 
us for a ride, if we dont, our own public 
and private sectors will fleece us. 


Finally, concern about the environmental 
problems of the Dabhoi plant Have also been 
voiced. We should recognise that a gas based 
plant is the cleanest plant .available, except 
perhaps a nuclear plant which has other 
problems. Some of our environmentalists 
seem to oppose everything. Hydel is bad as 
it submerges land, coal and oil arc dirty, 
nuclear is dangerous and gas is dirty too. 
What is the alternative? I think, we need a 
macro-perspective. Wc need power. We can 
minimise the need but even then we will 
have to bufid some plants and accept some 
environmental con.sequences. We can try to 
■minimise them but cannot eliminate them. 
Thus, I find objections on environmental 
grounds not very persuasive. 

Thus, when wc recognise that we need 
foreign private power as wc do pot have 
sufficient financial resources to put up all 
the plants we need, some of the issues raised 
above become peripheral. The main issues 
remain those of guaranteed return without 
a control on capital cost and of a high load 
factor guarantee. 

Main Li^^sons 

What les.sons can we learn from this 
controversy’’ The controversy rai.scs foui 
questions. How much worth is high plant 
availability? Why do wc offer high rates of 
return without competitive bidding to control 
capital cost? Why do wc agree to high load 
factor guarantees? What can wc do to prevent 
such controversies and the associated delays 
in the future? 

Higher availability of plants is useful as 
it helps meet demand with greater certainty. 
But. the high rate of return particularly the 
bonus of 0.7 percentage poi nls for every one 
percentage point availability above 6K.S per 
cent offered by the ministry of power is ill- 
conceiv^d. One can calculate the economic 
worth of higher availability. For example 11 
plants of 200 MW each, with an availability, 
of 68.5 per cent, provide the same degree 
of certainty in meeting demand as provided 
by one 2000 MW plant with 95 per cent 
availability. Thus 9.5 per cent availability is 
worth 10 per cent in capital cost and one 
can justify a 10 per cent higher rate of capi tal 
charge. Instead, the central government's 
formulae provides 18.S per cent additional 
return! So the first lesson is to change that 
formulae to a more realistic figure of around 
0.3S percentage point bonus instead of 0.7 
percentage point. 


If we are to assure a rate of return then 
we must make sure that the plant cost is 
minimised. Competitive and transparent 
bidding is a sine giui non ot minimising costs 
of plants. Withouyipcn competiti vcbiddtng, 
the case by case approach can easily 
degenerate into a suitcase by suitcase’ 
approach, thc' costs involved have to be 
eventually borne by the people of thc country. 
Only with competitive bidding we gel the 
benefit of com|v;tilion and can provide a 
level playing field to both domestic and 
foreign entrepreneurs. .Sometimes, it is 
argued that m order to invite competitive, 
bids, we need to prepare detailed project' 
pioposals tind we do not have adequate 
project proposals. If we had detailed jirojecl 
proposals, it would be useful but I do not 
think we need to have project proposals in 
order to introduce competition in this area. 
Wc can in tact invite bids only for the terms 
and conditions of power purchase agreements 
and leave the choice of fuel, plant, etc. to 
the entrepreneur. 

It I.S possible to invite competitive bids for 
pewer purchase agreements. A simple way 
would be to invite bids for supply of power. 
One may say that ‘we offer site A foi setting 
up a power plant of say 2000 MW; thc site 
would be handed over one month after the 
agreement is signed. Plca.se till out the form 
given’. The form may be as shown in Table I. 

Of course, other conditions and clauses 
on performance, shortfalls, enforceability, 
etc. have to be and can be built in such a 
scheme, in this scheme, the SEB need not 
gef involved in questions of plant costs, 
internal rate of return, tuel cost, network 
costs, etc. 

Thus the .second lesson is to change thc 
mind-set and think in terms of competitive 
bids for powerpurcha.se and not necessarily 
for power plants. 

Why did thc MSEB, one of thc most 
competent and technically sophisticated 
SEBs in the country, agree to what amounts 
to a high load factor guarantee? 1 think, the 
explanation lies in the question that was 
perhaps posed to MSEB engineers. Perhaps 
they were asked ‘Could you absorb the 
Dabhoi plant power without backing down < 
our own plants?’ But had MSEB been a 
private profit-oriented agency, thc question 
would have been, ‘What is thc least cost with 
which wc can meet the demand and under 
thc optimal generation plan, what is thq load 
factor for the Dabhoi plant?’ This would 


Table 2: Cost of Electmcity from a Coal Basf.d Pijint in Rs /KWhb (Net) 
(Adjusted FOR 1997) 


Load Factor 

Capacity Charge 

O and M Charge Fuel Charge 

Total 

0.60 

1.41 

0.20 

0.60 

2.21 

0.70 

1.21 

0.17 

0.60 

1.98 

0.80 

1.06 - 

0.15 

0,60 

1.81 

0.90 

0.95 

0.13 

0.60 

1.68 


Assun^ons; Capital cost Rs 4.4 crore/MW net. 

Rate of Return 16 per cent mi total capital. 
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have shown the true tost oi Dabhol power 
and MSI B may have thought twice before 
agiecing to the deal So the third lesson is 
make MSFB (and other SFRs) autonomous 
profit onented non politttal entities 
Vhile i.ompetiiion and transparency have 
to bk one ouraped one must reutgnise that 
even competitive bidding can be iiggc cl 1 o 
guard against sue h bidding we must do our 
homework well Only then c in we negotiate 
be ltd deals 

What IS a reasonable puce ol electricity' 
lo answer this we need to appicciatc two 
things I list thedemuid lor electricity vanes 
lioiii hour to hour ind thus during houis ui 
pe ik demand gener iling capacity is usually 
iiuriiH il supply Seiond dillerent types ol 
plants have dilterint costs ol capacity and 
ol genetation thus a hydel plant may cost 
inoK but has virtually no generating cost 
A ruicti ir plint has a very high c ipital cost 
hut 1 VI ly low oper King cost A uial based 
pi lilt h IS I (ipitil (ost that It lowei but an 
oper King cost that is higher An oil-based 
pi lilt Ins the lowest capital cost but the 
hielust operating losi 
N KOI illy one would have to stnke a 
bihnci ol how many hours each type of 
pi ml IS ojici lied One should decide this in 
1 wav III K will niinimise the cost ol meeting 
dcniiiid Some plants aic mure suited lot 
meeting peak deniaiids find others toi 
meeting basi loul Thus one has to compare 
the cosi ol meeting energy needs tor 
dittcii nt peiiodsol iiinc For a plant which 
IS to mil only lour hours a diiy we may piclci 
say a gas based plant as it has a low capital 
cost but it wi need a plant to mn round the 
(lot k a nuclear plant may be pretcrabic as 
Its o|)crating cost is very low We should 
iht re lore compare the cost ol running hnron 
plant at dillerent load factors with an 
alternitivc source ol supply 
Wc should i.ist understand what is out 
alternative f oigetting loi the moment the 
cnviioiiiiicnt il diltciences nt different 
types ol plants ind the problem ol raising 
lin inces wc cam oiistdcracoal based plant 
as an alternative As pei the pailiamentary 
committee report on a comparable basis a 
coal based plant should cost between Rs 4 
Cl ore and Rs 4 7 crorc per MW Ia:t us take 
Rs4 4crorc as cost pc rMW net (i e, exc hiding 
the plant s own el«‘ilricily consumption) 
Based on the bid received for Chandiapui 
extension I had earlier estimated the capital 
cost on a comparable basis 'o be Rs 4 20 
c rore/MW net ten a coal based plant 
Now If we provide a very generous return 
of 16 per cent on total capital we can work 
out (low much electncity will cost us The 
price of coal was Rs SSQ/tonne in 1994 With 
an escalation of lO^ier cent pei year in it 
and taking the norm of 0 7Skg/KWhr we can 
work out the cost of generation to be60 paise 
per KWhr sent out of the power plant To 
this we should add operation and maintenance 
cost which with escalation, would be 20 


paise per KWhr at 60 per cent load factor 
The cost ol electricity is shown in Table 2 

One should note that by and large the 
assumptions arc generous and the cost 
estimate should be an uppei bound We 
should ask Enron to match this In doing so 
however, we should recognise that the 
availability of a coal based plant is only 
about 70 |Kr ccni and that of Enron s plant 
IS 9^ pci cent and ihatcoal isenvironmentallv 
diny with lots ol emissions ut suspended 
particulate matter and problems ol fly ash 
disposal We can give a higher piicc lor 
cleaner plants High av ailahility ol plants is 
useful as i( helps meet demand with grcatei 
ccrtainiv 

I inallv suvluontrovcrsics can be avoided 
by permitting ihc private plant operaloiv to 
sell powei directly lo consumeis Fhin llu 
goveiniiHiii docs not have lo come in at all 
and the politicians and hureauciats aiekcpt 


out There is no need to sign a powet 
purchase agreement Competition wiii 
ensure efficient operations Of course tin 
private plant operators would want to supply 
power to the most paying customeis thi 
industries SEBs would be left with the 
responsibility ol providing power to farmei s 
household and uthei not very profitahl 
customers This can be taken caie of b 
in<|Xising a surcharge on every unit sold t 
industry by the private plant opcratoi 
equivalent to the cross subsidy provided I 
SFBslotheii pcxirconsumcis 1 hissurchaig 
c an he handed over to the SI Bs to meet the u 
social obligation ot supplying power to pom 
consumeis Ihus the fourth lesson is moi 
complete privatisation oi generation an I 
distiibutioii 

Ihus the mam lesson from the Enron 
controvci'y is we need moic pnvatisation 
and not less 
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Gaslitaiid Disasta^ Acdd^ or Murdffl'? 

A K Roy 

Three distinct crimes on the part of the mines management can he 
identified in the Gasbtand mine disaster: the failure to pt event the 
waters of the river, swollen by unseasonal rams, fiom flowing into the 
mines, that to take expeditious acttott to rescue the*trapped miners and, 
finally, the slow pace of dewatering of the mines which has extinguished 
all hope ofemy survivors among the trapped miners - those fortiutousls 
saved hy air-pockets - being rescued. These failures, id their totality 
reflect the management's long-practised callousnes'- towards minets' 
lives and well-being • 


ONE unseasonal rain on an evening, even 
if enough' to cause a flood in Dhanbad or 
to drown some mines, should not be enough 
to explain the deaths of so many miners in 
the collieries So there is a search tor an 
answer According to the otficial figuies, 64 
miners arc buried underwater in the Gaslitand 
colliery In addition, four workers died in 
Katras Choutudih colliery, three in Beta, two 
in South Govindptir and one tn Nitchitpui 
colliery They all belong to Bharat Coking 
Coal haying I 56 lakh workers (I lakh in 
undergiound mines) producing 27 million 
tons ol coal through its 92 collienes Floods 
have always aflected life overground, as in 
north Bihar ai)d Bengal, but the mines 
underground used to remain untouched Even 
the flood of 1978 which endangered the 
dams of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
and inundated railway tracks left the collienes 
undisturbed What has made the difference 
between 1978 and 1995 so that a single even 
mg’s downpour on September 28 could take 
such a temhle toll in terms of life and property > 
Whatever the explanation, the dimensions 
ol the disaster indic ate gravity of the menace 
With the court of enquiry already announced, 
many revealing facts are evpected to come 
to li^t But even without such an erudite 
exercise, certain things are so evident that 
a verdict can be pronounced even now with 
reasonable confidence in its correctness The 
ram skater did one good thing It removed 
the covei that hid one big weakness - that 
Is, the officers in the nationalised collieries 
do not woiic, a charge wrongly levelled against 
the woilcerA The deaths clear everything 
Every accident c'ontuns^elements of human 
error But when such error exceeds a limit 
and that too without any explanation, it 
becomes a crime So the question that raises 
Its head IS whether tiwiGaditand disaster was 
avoidable and, what is more, whether it was 
an accident oramurderas many haveclaimed 
Before going into tlw special features of 
the Gaslitand incnfent some general aspects 
ol safety in mines^deserve mention 'niere 
always exitt some hazards in working in 
mines SothestnngentMinesActwasframed 
and an organisabon nanwd Director General 
of Mines Safety (DGMS) was founded by 
the ministry of labour to monitor its 
enforcement Hie DGMS has wide powers 


under seclions 22 and 22A of the Mines Act 
and condi^ts periodic inspections Such 
inspections numbered 9,655 in I99(), 9,941 
in 1991, 9,974 in 1992 and 9,900 in 1991 
The number of inspections is not enough to 
enforce foolpuHii safety measures, though 
Inaddition, seminarsareionductcdand safely 
weeks arc observed in the collienes A 
meeting ol the (’ll. Safety Board on June 22 
1992 took many lofty decisions But all ol 
them remained on paper and the meeting was 
reduced to a t>pical officers lair 
The nationalised i oal industry employed 
7,82,950 persons (of whom ('oal India 
6,67.704) and produced 256 million tons 
compared to 78 million tons in 1975 There 
IS a claim that since nationalisation accidents 
have been fewer and fatalities have dccicascd 
trom2 75pcrmilhontonncsoicoal produced 
in 1975 to 0 69 in 1993 In the advanced 
countnes, like US UK and Germany, the 
figure IS less than 0 I Even then the tiguics 
arc deceptive, showing an erratic pattern 
Increase in pnxluction since nationalisation 
IS mostly due to open cast mines (80 percent) 
where there is the least chance ol accidents 
In absolute figuics 149 persons lost then 
lives in the CIL mines in 1992, compared 
to 120 in 1991, 1 50 in 1990, 140 in 1987 
and 157 m 1983 The ups and downs in the 
curve indicate the wild play of unkmiwn 
factors in the matter of safety The fact is 
thattheexpectation that nationalisation would 
save the mines and miners by eliminating 
slaughter-mining, ensunng sand-stowing 
fighting underground Ores, etc, was belied 
After nationalisation the independent 
authority of the E>GMS was undermined and 
the organisation began to be seen as an 
appendage of CIL-and the position was 
further downgraded after the DGMS was 
caught by the CBl udeing a bnbe 
Against this black background, Gaslitand 
has ^ded a new dimension - that of naked 
corruption and cnminal negligence not by 
any single individual but by the entire 
management, from the chairman and director 
down to the assistant manager who is 
supposeef to be present in the pit on eight- 
hour duty in the evemng shift. The dan^r 
in the mtiws may come from ail the three 
states of matter - solid, liquid and gaseous - 
in the form of roof failure, inundation and 


flic, requiring comprehensive safety 
proyisions TTic Gaslitand episode has added 
a,fouith source I't danger morality and 
work ethics One could understand the 
'accident in the Kcsseigo'rah collicrv (1975) 
of Bf'CL or the I aping colliery (1957) of 
(Tl due to sudden roof caillapsc whi, 'i led 
to the ilevelcipiiiciii ot dillcront metheds ut 
uippciit and stiuhing I he accident in (he 
Chasnala colliciv killiiip 175 workc'rs iii 
1975 ciccuricil as the haiiiei sc'p.lr,itiiig 
accuni'ikited watei buiM due to faulty iii.ip 
I his led to a thorough checking ol old 
undeigiound maps and the ?clu<il thickness 
ol the bhrricis scpiiatinp watci ie,/els bv 
using boie holes and otiui icthniqius 
Acciclc*nts aie also caused hy methane gas 
and caibon monoxide catchoig Inc ami 
poisoning miners as happened in the 
Sudamdih mine (BGCI > in 1975 killing 48 
persons and more lecenlly m the New Kenda 
colliery (I*CL) killing 55 pci sons in Januai v 
1994 This led to Ihe labncalioii ot v.in 'U. 
sophisticated instiuinenls to indicate the 
picscncc and com ciitration of enmhusitbie 
andkillc ‘1 gasesiniheiiiincs KutinCiaslitand 
nothing of the son hapivned in the mine 
ITiiiigs happened oulsidc and people dud 
inside as those who were to sl.mcl m hetwee n 
and check the el led were absc'il liom Ihe 
work place Is there any tnstiuincnl inanu 
lacturedanywhcie which losiei ,a ninuimim 
sense ol duly > 

By this time many asiech ol Ihctiashlind 
colliery disaslei have conic to light Attei 
visiting 'he spot almost eveiyoiic, culling 
across political line*, was shocked Theie 
was no element ol sui prise oi suddenness in 
thecpisodc Nothing was beyond knowledge 
Ol antic ipation fhef lasliiancl mine is situated 
hy the side of Kalri user in Dhanbad district 
12 km aw \y from the town wheic 92 miners 
were working in special seam No 10 ol pit 
‘■No 6 at a depth ol 540 It in the second shill 
ot Scplcmbci 26 It had bc'cn raining heavily 
from 5 pm lo 11 pm and 111 mm of i iinfall 
had been icgistcied which was highly 
unusual Lven with much less lainfall the 
usual practice is to lift (he woikers out 
specially from the nvciside mines Why was 
this not done > To prevent the waters ol the 
Katn river from entering the mines a dam 
had been constructed and a watchman was 
postedthcre - which means such possibilities 
had been anticipated The dam was 
constructed with substandaid matenals and 
there was none to report when the dam was 
breached at about 10 50 pm and water started 
rushing into the mine through the mouth of 
numhci 4 pit and inundating all the pits Just 
before this 28 miners came out of the mine 
and were thus saved while the rest remained 
trapped Even then nothing happened in a 
flash as m Chasnala The water level was 
gradually nsing flocxling the inside of the 
nune and the desperate miners sent signals 
from the bottom by ringing the bell asking 
for the lift to come out The bell witfnt on 
nnging tor an hour till 2 50 am, indicatqig 
signs of life till then, but there was none to 
listen at (he Cop andTo act on that After that 
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the bell faded awav vugge'kiinj! th( end of 
everything Was ii an ai cidcni or a murdci'^ 
rhe explanation is being given that the 
boiler hetaiiic told as theie was no cover or 
>hade over it (whv not') and the steam 
presstire was inadi*quatc to operate the lilt 
Hut the rain was continuing Irom 5 pm whv 
was (here no vigil to ensure that the boiler 
did not become told’ Moreover brmginc, .1 
boiler (o the normal position ol raising steam 
docs not take more than 45 minutes and he rt 
more than tour houi s time had been avail able 
A shift consists not only ol the woikeis hut 
(he supcTiisors and olticers including (he 
assistant manager manager and engineers 
Why were they not beside the itapficd miners' 
Wheiewuielliegencf ilnunager the directors 
and the chnrnian lor whom it would have 
t<iken h irdiv half an hour to reach the spot 
I mm their bungalows Fheicisadecp looted 
teeling among the woikeis that had any big 
boss been napped inside the boiler would 
h ivi hc‘in teadv within hall an hour and the 
lift would have been opcialcd f'vcrvonc 
Irom the chairman to the gcnciai nunagci 
would hive lemained present at the pit 
mouth to dticci the sale ty opc r iltons and hag 
(he piesidi nt s awaid 

rile- (laslilandepisode whether anaceident 
01 a inuider would go down is the darkest 
spot in iiiining history A lieinouse iime was 
perpetriied m ivbe timntentionally but (he 
outcome ol a long prai Used Ciillous attitude 
towards mineis live* It is is it the miners 
.ire not human beings and then deaths do 
not matter except in the toim ol payment 
ol a piUry eomiK-nsUion So the crimes 
continue and the unicpeiUanl olticers 
assiKialton has been issuing proviKalive 
sialcincnt' to prevent anv punitive action 
igainst those guilty ol gioss derelic non of 
duty picsumabh with tin blessings ol the 
top inanagemenl I he lust ciimc of 
ne'gligenec w is coinpoi tided by that of 
delaying the ic'scue opciation It tcKik more 
than 7’ houis to slop the How ol the Katn 
liven into the mincN something wITieh could 
have been done within the 24 hours by 
mobilising the BCCl s huge fleet ol eaiih 
moving machines The third and worst c rime 
IS being i ommitted in the lorm of the slow 
tale ol devvateiing with the water level 
bcm>’ lowencd by no more than 5 ft per day 
In other words with the depth of water in 
the mine being moie than fOO It it would 
take moic than l(K) days In (he piCKCss 
extinguishing all hope ol some of the (rapped 
mincns those saved by an pen kets - being 
rescued In the Burra Dhemo cullicry in 
September 1^56 11 woikeis wcic rescued 
attei 19 days due to the presence ol air 
jKickets In (he sprawling Gasliland mine 
theic aic cx|xitcj to be many an pexkets 
Itisdiltiiulttoguesstheclfcct both moral 
and material ol the Gaslitand disaster on 
BCCL slutiiic BCTl had been losing money 
at the rale ol Rs I ciorc per day even belorc 
Gaslitand Already a section of the topeif f teers 
have been spicadmg the word that BCCl 
could not survive and so should he closed 
or invalised With this ainiude the ofTieers 
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have failed to pve the leadership In every 
ensis whether in Dugdha (August 21) or 
fiisliland (Scpfcrnbei 26) Another section 
ol olfieers had been aelvoeating retkicss use 
ol Article 28 ol the Standing Orders which 
gives arbitraiv peiwc'is to dismiss workers 
without anv enquiry with a view to teaching 
diilv <md disc ipline to the workers by iciror 


But now when Ga&lttand has shown who at 
dutiful and disciplined and who arc not. ther 
should be a new starf, rcsurrcc ting the'gocv 
old‘halt pants culture ol the collieries wiC 
the workers and officers believing tn on 
.mother and in the future of BCTL, movi 
fund in hand in a new spirit of soiidant; 
washing away the dead past 


Dalit Women Talk Differently 

Gopal Guru 


rhe mdejnndent and autonomous ot^anisation of dalit women has the 
potential to loimtet dalit patiiaiihs ftom within and state-sfionsoied 
globalisation (tom without 


OVER the last several dcradcs women s 
issues have b<come a part ot global public 
agenda While it is due to their ceiselcss 
siniggleslhal women li.ive acquired visibility 
at the global level women s assertion assumes 
parliciil.tr expression by operating on a 
particular icriain shaped by lorccs ol a 
paniculai country The scenario ot the 
women s move mi nt in Inciia paiticulaily m 
the context III the Beijing contcicncc is 
Lhar.ictensed by simultaneous mobilisation 
ol women by cliflereni autonomous Icminist 
giciiips .iiiil by gioups at filiated to tormal 
political toinialions Inasitu.ition where the 
organisation ol politics aiound difteiciicc 
has become a majoi leatuie ol Icmmist 
politics the organisation ot dalit women 
aiound the noiion ol difference is bound to 
be a logical outcome An independent and 
autonumous jsscition nt dalit women s 
identity fciund its tirst expression in the 
formation ot National Federation ot Dalit 
Women (NFDW) at Delhi on August 11 
In order to undeistand the dalit women s 
need to talk ditlerently it is necessary to 
delineate both the internal and external factors 
that have bearing on this phenomenon Some 
women aclft'ists appichend that coiitingcn< 
factors like the upcoming Beijingconicrcuc c 
were responsible lor the national level meet 
at Delhi It may be true that the all India 
mobilisation ol dalit women which is a 
culmniation of such conferences picviously 
held at Bangalore Delhi <uid Pune dunng the 
last couple 0 ' years, was visualised by (he 
dalit women aciivisls keeping in view the 
rcpresemalion of dalit women to Beijing 
conference Howevci the issue of 
representing dalit women, both at the level 
ol theory and politics, has enipted time and 
iigain in the discnuisc or, dalit women Dalit 
women justify thccasefortalkmgdifleremly 
on the basis of extemai factors (non-dalii 
forces homogenising the issue of dalit women) 
and internal tactors (the patriarchal 
domination within the dalits) 

Social location which determines the 
percepiiun ol reality ts a major factor (as we 
shall sec in the context of argument made 
by dalit women) make the representation ot 
daitt women's issues by non-dalit women 


less valid and less authentic But this clam 
ol dalil woman activist does not mean , 
celebration ol plural practices ol feminism 
However there ate feminists who seek U 
understand the need to tail diflcrentlv 
keeping in mind certain external factors Fo 
example Gail OnivcHit would link the dali 
need to talk dilierentlvvrc ti victheleftfoicc 
lo the' betrayal ol the promises given to ih( 
dalils by the latter Kajm Kothan shares th< 
same opinion but lathei differently He says 
With Ihectosiunol institutions, theunselllci 
controversies ovci public policies and (h< 
growing unceitainly ovei ideologic al issues 
as well as the decline nt dcmociiitM 
functioning ot the political process laith 11 
the capacity ot the mcxlern nation state u 
provide a framework ot bolhordci andequiti 
has declined *<tnd so kki the icliance 01 
mainstream gos cmmcntal and party politica 
process Ihe icsuJt has been the nse ol < 
senes of movements as distinct Irom tht 
earlier gamci of inoic specific cconomi,( 
movements such as trade union or to 
operative movements Kothan calls ini' 
phenomenon ol ‘talking ditlerently • 
discourse ol descent 
Hill ten using on cenaiii external lactoi> 
does not provid” acc ess to the complcn teal it] 
of dalit women Fur example the questior 
ol rape cannot be grasped mciely in tcrm< 
ol class, cnminality 01 as a psychologica 
aberration oran illustration of male violence 
The caste factoi also has to be taken intc 
account which makes sexual violence againsi 
dalit or tnbal women much more severe ir 
terms of intensity and magnitude Thu 
differential expcnencc was expressed by dalii 
women activists al the Delhi meet and aisc 
previously at a conclave organised by 
Satyashodhak Mahila A^adi in Maharashtra 
Howevet. these activists lament that the.castc 
lac tor docs not get adequate recognition ir 
the analysts dune by non-dalit, micMic-c lass 
urbanised women activists 
Dalit women did appreciate lemtnisi 
radicalism tn the early phase of new peasant 
movements in Maharashtra Yet. they did not 
approve oi the ultimate subordination of the 
dalit voice to Ihe dominant voice of the 
Shetkan .Sanghatana in Maharashtra and the 
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RayatSangba in Karnataka They questioned 
the populism of these peasant movements, 
who, representing the interests ot ns h larmers, 
entered into direct contradiaion with the 
interests ol dalii agncultural labourers over 
the issue ot minimum wages 

,Secondly ilalit women would not make 
common cause with the ^moial economy' 
advocated by the Shetkan Sanghatana and 
Its teminist supporters They are ol the opinion 
that ihc inoMl economy ot the Sanghatana 
olfered no solution to their poserty, instead 
It sought to naturalise their poor living 
conditions Dalit women are also not well 
disposed to the eco leminist call lor 
development of cnviionmcntal conscious¬ 
ness In tact dalil men and women from 
Kannad taluka ol Auringabad distiict 
uprooted saplings planted by the social 
loiesiry department Now some environ¬ 
mentalists might remark that these daiit 
women kick ecoloiiical undeistandmg Rut 
the laci ot the maltci is that these d.ilits have 
been denied legitimate piece ol kind Irom 
the ceiling land which the village kindlords 
still conliol biiither ihe dalils do not h.ive 
equal access to common ptofwtty lesouues 
olthevillage IiiI.kI Iheexpenenceol gram 
p,im hay,its in 1 'itat I'radesh shows that .in 
egalitaiian disinhiiiion ol landholding is a 
precondition lot tension Ilei in iii.igeinc nt 
ol lorest resouii es 

Ihiidly theikiiinloi women s solularily 
at both national and global levels subsumes 
Lonliadiclions that exist between high caste 
and (kiht women The latent manilest.itions 
ol these coniiadu nous involve subtle lorins 
ol caste Jl^cnnlIn uion as pi.iciised by uppei 
L asie up|kn c lass women against d.ihl women 
in the uihaii areas and lesoiting to slaiidct 
of daiit women in iiiial areas The 
.oiuiaduitons also take a violent loim as 
when the ,Shiv Sciia women att.icked daht 
women III S.iwih village ot ( handtapiii 
Jistrici in l9Xb Ihus beneath the call lot 
women s sohdaiily Ihc identity ol the daht 
womanas daht gelswiiilew.ishedandallows 
I noii-dalK woman to speak on hei behalf 
Ills agai nsi I III s bac kgrou nd that dal it w omen 
lave ol kite protested against their guest 
ippcaiances in a text oi a speech cil a non 
Jalit woman and instead oigamscd on llicit 
awnleinis Ihevconsidet the feminist thcoiy 
ieveloped hv non clalii women as unauthcniic 
iince It docs not capture their leahty I his 
.omprchcnsion gets clearly icflccted in the 
12 point agenda adopted by the NFDW and 
n several papers presented by the daltl women 
It the Maharashtra Dalit Women s 
?onlcrcncc held in Pune in May 1995 Daht 
women define Ihe concept ol daht stnctly 
n caste terms, reluting the claim of upper 
.aste women to dahthood Dalit women 
Ktivists quote Phulc and Amhcdkar to 
tivalidate the attempt ot a non-italit woman 
n don daht identity 

Dali I Paiiuarchy 

Besides these extcina) lactors, there arc 
Tilain internal lactors that have piumpicd 


daht women to organise separately vis-a-m 
the daht men inihcposl-Ambedkc^petiod, 
ckilit leaders have always .suhotdinatod, ,ind 
at times suppressed, an indcpendeni political 
expression of daht women This political 
marginalisation h.is been openly condemned 
by daht women at the regional conlcrcnccs 
ot daht women and at the Delhi mm 

It IS not only in the (Kiluical arena that daht 
women lace exclusion in the cultural held 
for instance daht women have cTitiiiscd 
their male counlerp.irts loi dominating Ihe 
literary scene Dalirmale wnters do not take 
serious note ol the hteiary output of d<ilit 
women and tend to be dismissive ot it Dalit 
women iightiv question why they are not 
considered h'l the lop positions mdaltt liletary 
conlcrcnccs and institutions This dissent 
hiings to lotc thice things (1) It is not only 
caste and class identii v but also one s gender 
positioning that decides the validity ot .in 
evciit (.’)ikilil im narcrcpiodiiciiigihcs.ime 
mechanisms .ig.iinst then women which then 
high c asic idvers.iMcs hiid used to dominate 
them (4) the cxpciience ol daht women 
shows that local resislancc within the d.ihts 
IS nnpoitant Ihc whole situation u>tn{K’K 
us to clelend the claim of daht women lo talk 
dillcrently 

Iirsily delendc'dindc'i'ic'ndcntassc'ilioiiot 

(kilit women should not be viewed by d.ilit 
men av divisive instead, it ought to be sivii 
as caiiying positive emancipatoiy potciilial 
It (an lead to a nicaiimglul engagement ol 
their eicalive cncMgics Secondly, the 
autonomous mobilis.iimn ol daht women 
can also be undci stood troiii an 
cpistcmologieal standpoint Thisperspee live 
mainiiiins th.it Ihc le'ss poweriul inemhcis ot 
1 >eic icly have a more encompassing \ icw 
ol social realilv than others because ihen 
dcs.idvaiil.iged position giants the in a cci tain 
epislcmic piivilegc over otheis It h.n to lx. 
noted that though tin le aie some non cl.ilit 
women activists .cnsiiive lo the taste 
dimensions ol women s exploitation then 
stand has ic iiuined atiihiv.ilenl rcgaieling the 
ciilique ot caste 


Daht women claim to talk dittercntly 
assumes certain posstums It assumes that Ihc 
social location oi the s|K*akei will he nioie 
or less stable, ihcieloic l.ilking dilleienllv 
can bi’ ticatcd as genuinely lepresenuiiive 
1 'his makes the ckiim ot daht woman to sfx ,ik 
onbehalfoldaliiwt.me nautomatic aitvv ilid 
In doing so, ihe phenomenon ol talking 
ditlciently loiegrouuds ihe lelenliiv ot d ihf 
women 

Phoiigh It iseiilticiill at this siage lo make 
mydcliiiilivecommenlsonthe dalilwoincii '■ 
movement, one c.iii que'slion Ihc vahdilv ol 
the abine assumptions Ihcie is a nolabli 
shih l.iking plaer in the loc.ition ol d.ihl 
women Dahl women tioiii Mahaiaslitn.iie 
Ivllei educated and emploscil llun then 
eonnlerp.trts lioin Kaiii.it.ika And it would 
Im.' the loimer who would (tjiKseni ekih< 
women at Kei|ing Iliiis he k loo leiiiai'i 
section ot ekilii women will Im. lendcietl 
.inonvmoiis fhai o wliy the veioiiel point 
111 iht agend,i ol Nl DW mentions the need 
to issoii.itc with gias, loots ekilii women 
F'lirthci lot challengiiig m<ile elominani e m 
polities dilil woniLii .lie tlt'pe'ndcnl on tin 
staieloeiialea sp ue lorthein Iho expose 
them to the dangei ol eo option .i» w,is the 
case wi'h thill male couiMeipail> 
Nevei the less the [iioce's ot e mpowe'imcii* 
oPdalil woiiK II 111 ,ikes the ten iin ol n ilion 
suite iiinrt eonlestcd 

Mso till Indi.iii si.ite is ke en on pio|ecling 
itscll as well intcntioned on geiitlei issues 
and h.is sponsotttl Itu delegation ot Inelian 
womenloRei|ing Iht si iiehyintorpoiaiiiig 
women s moveineiit wiihin the jiirisdietion 
ol Its apparatus inlends to domestieale the 
movement ile*nce the eiueial quest ion which 
aiiscs with legaid lo the Nl DW is whelhei 
It will siieectd in evading Ihi liap ot 
doniesiie<itioii On ilie basis ol ivulihle 
evide'iite il is (xissihle to .iigue ili u el llit 
women can e liallenge the suilc .iiiel st iic- 
medi lied dilil [lairiardiv I ills w is pioved 
when d.ihl women ol BiHiha (lava in Kibai 
who tipposttl the sialc s decision lo hand 
ovei land in (he names ol daht men sinee 
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It would fuithci iiidifiualtse them DaJit 
wotneti undci thi Kahuian M thila Aghadi 
and Sliotmajui Shctkari Shramtk j^ghadi 
in Maharaslitia oppose the protess of 
globalisation Incidentally,thenewi> foirned 
NIlJ women also has made clear its intention 
i«> light the Indian state s new economic 
policy of piivatisation and glohjlisation 
Halit women particulailv at the grass root'. 
Ic vel in Mahar ishlra are eKliihiiing a spon 
taiieous and stiong soiida'ils acios^ casta 


and region against the violence let looiie by 
thcHindutvalorc'es Dalit women are partici¬ 
pating in the ongoing struggle regarding 
pastuie land In this context, the anti- 
Hindutva campaign organised by Women’s 
Voice of Bangalore, which is a major com¬ 
ponent ol NFDW deserves mention Thus, 
(lain women s pciccptiim while cntical otlhc 
iKimogenisdtibn ul a dominant discourse,,does 
not make a It lish ol its own reality, and there 
lore,prevcihsthe ghcitoisationofdalithood 


Electoral Results 

Just like the first district council polllii 
1991, the people's veidict was in favour fid 
the LDF The'CPl (M)-led LDF registered 
victory in 530 out of the 990 gram i 
panchayats (5153 per cent of the OPs). TIii 
LDF captur^ power in 90 out of 152 blogk 
panchayats (59 21 per cent) Further, & 
LDF touted the UDF m the elections to tM 
district panchayats by winning 10 out of 14 
DPs (71 42 per cent) The district pancha* 
yats which went to the LDF way are 
Thiruvananthapuram, Kollam, Emakulam. 
Ala^puzha, Kottayam, Idukki, Tnssur, 
PalakJcad, Kozhikode and Kannur Moreover, 
the LDF established Us dominance over the 
urban voters by captunpg 29 out of 54 
niunu ipalities (53 70 per cent) and Jwo out 
id the three city corporations 

rhe electoral stall sties reveal that the ruling 
UDF could establish its dominance in 342 
gidina panchayats (14 54 per cent) and 45 
block panchayats (29 6 per cent) It could 
win only 1 of the 14 district panchayats and 
18 ol the 54 municipalities The district 


IaBU 2 DiSTRK TWISl PUIIINI, 

(Fenentuye\) 


Uistlicls 

Panchajat Munici 

Corpora 



pality 

lion 

TIunivanantlu 

puram 

70 0 

72 0 

71 0 

kulldin 

72 0 

67 0 


Falhanaiighitlj 

70 0 

72 0 


Alappu/ha 

72 6 

67 0 


kottayam 

70 8 

75 0 


lilukki 

70 0 

81 2 


brnokulam 

72 0 

71 0 

65 0 

r nssur 

12 0 

74 0 


Palakkad 

64 0 

65 0 


Mal.ip|>uram 

75 0 

78 0 


Kn/hikude 

70 0 

78 7 

65 0 

Wayanadu 

710 

75 0 


Kannu' 

71 8 

71 6 

- 

Kasargod 

74 5 

70 0 

- 


Siiune\ Maihrubhumi Scpluinbci 24 IWS 

Kirala Kaumudi Scptemhci 26 IWS 


Tabu 1 Pariy Hosiiion inCirama Pancuasais 


Distnets 

Ti tal 
No of 
OPs 

LDP 

UDP 

Others 

1 hinivananiha 





puram 

84 

61 

16 

7 

Kollam 

71 

55 

II 

1 

Pathanamthiua 

54 

11 

26 

15 

Alappu/ha 

71 

15 

24 

,12 

Kottayam 

71 

25 

15 

11 

Idukli 

51 

21 

22 

8 

r makulam 

84 

50 

29 

7 

T nssur 

98 

51 

16 

II 

Palakkad 

9i) 

59 

24 

7 

Malappuram 

94 

29 

51 

12 

Ki)/hikodc 

76 

48 

22 

6 

Wayanadu 

24 

12 

8 

4 

Kannur 

81 

56 

24 

1 

Kasargod 

17 

11 

14 

7 

(1 BjI') 
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LDF’s Repeat Performance 
Kerala's Ixkcal Body Elections 

M R Biju 

In spiff of Its pio hufkwaid t lass staiue on the issue of reservations, 
the UDb lailfJ to win ina/onts' of local bodies due to infighting and 
emerf’enn of dixisions within the state’s Muslim lonstitucnty. 


I HI electoral po'iius in Kcr.ila has always 
hcei. a topic ot special intciesi lor ixilitical 
sc K iiUsis all oi'i 1 the globe This is the fifth 
time since mdc'pi ndciicc lhal polls to the 
loi il KhIi'cs in kci ila hi\( been held Fhc 
lust poll V IS in 1951 under the provisions 
ol Ihe then Ir isa’uoic ( Ovhin I'anchajat 
All 1950 llic ccond election was held in 
lOfit dic'i the loini.i'ioii ot lhest,tlcin 1956 
.me' tlie passing ol Koral.i P,me hay at Act, 
I960 [he Hind iiinc the puiplc of Kerala 
cscfcisid ihcii Itanchisc was atlci a long 
bic iki)l Uncais m 19/9 fhi louriht lection 
to till loial tiodics was held in 1988 

Ihs \i I 1994 wiinesscd the passing ol 
two hisioric legist ilioiis lot levampmg the 
paiKhayils md mtinn ipalilics in the stale 
lollowmg the loolstcps ol the 71rcl and tlic 
/4ih Ionsiiiutionil .iincndintni acts passed 
h> thi centre Tlic Kei.ila Pane has alt Raj 
Act I994 i)IIki.iII> i mu into toiceon Ajiiil 
10 IWI while the Kciala Municipalities Act 
came into lorce on M.iy 10 1994 On the 
basis ol these two .lets elections to llic local 
bodies wc'ic held on 21 iiui 25 September 
t9')5 

lilt pin li.iy.iti ia| md niumcipal fHdIs 
assmi d pietiei ■ iLiiiticanci cliit »> two 
reason" hrsih ijic c wen .ae lust elections 
alter vt sling both the hod i s with enoinious 
powci cunJIy ii was the first 
contpiclumsise statewide ciccloial outing 
since A K Anums iixsk over as the chiel 
iimnslerol the "l its Iln lulmgC ongress(l) 
led I HI consiJcied the ixtll as a means to 
vmdic.itc their claim tluit it continues to 
enjoy the O'/erwhelmmg support in the stale 
where IS the CPM ted I Dl lonsidcic'l the 
|X)1I as a ch,Miie to ventilate their charges 
against the UDI rule 

Comuared to the IJ3F the selc*clion prix ess 
ol the cundidfites lor the LDF was u smootli 
allatt Both the fronts fielded several young 
tacts The candidates ol both the Irtuus 
iQi luJed distnci level leaders ex MlAsarid 
cx-mimsicrsandex MPs rhenewl> formed 


Janalhipjihya Samtakshna Samiti (fSS) 
t xtciided then support to the UDF, while the 
Indian National I caguc (INL) had some sort 
oi electoral acljustmenl with the IDI' 
partitulaily in the northern Kerala BJP too 
put up Its candidates in a number ot 
constituencies Ihc clpetions noticed an 
unprecedented ini reace in the number ot 
independent candidates Table 1 shows the 
iiumbei Ol candidates, fielded by major 
politiial pailic's 

The annoum ernent of the poll stined the 
jicopic and political parties alike because 
these were the fust elections alter vesting 
with the PKIs md Nagatapahkas with 
enormous powc's Both the fronts resorted 
to street cornci meetings and door-to door 
i .invassmg in pic leic nee to public meetings 
Due to the siiui icstnctions of the election 
commissi'in on expenses, mass rallies and 
the use ol electronic media were in a low 
profile 

F iections weic held in two phases In thi 
first phase o\ti 70 per cent voters in 
Ihiruvananthajmi.im, Pathanamlhitla 
lJukki brnakui im Palakkad. Kasargod and 
Kn/htkodedisii lets exercised theirlranchisc, 
on September 21 1995 The remaining 
distncisoi Maiappuiam, Kollam Wayanadu 
Alappu/ha Kaiinui Kottayam and Tnssur 
went to the poll on Seplemhcr 25 In this 
phase 72 75 per cent voters exercised their 
riehi to vote I ihlc 2 clearly illustrates the 
details ol the disiiii iwisc polling pen entage 


I Oil I 1 P'k ivisi DisiH/RurinN ni 

V ANDIUAIIS 


Totil no ot c.indiditcs 

58 089 

total no ot m.ili candidates 

40 220 

*oial no of female „ indidales 

17 869 

tiuigri's'll 

9 644 

CPItM) 

6 566 

( PI 

1 894 

HJP 

7 542 
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panchayats which went the UDP way are 
Paihah^thitta,Mala|^uram and Wayanadu. 
The UDF could not establish a clear majority 
even in single city corporations. 

The BJP got an absolute majority in three 
grama panchayats - all in Kasargc^. Yet, in 
1 IS grama panchayats the voters have not 
given a clear verdict and things will be decided 
by the-independents. Tables 3-8 illustrate the 
verdict and partywise performance. 


TABii- 4; Party Position in Buk-k Panchayats 


Districts 

Total 
No. of 
BPS 

LDF 

UDF 

Others 

Thiruvanantha- 





puram 

12 

11 

1 

- 

Kollam 

11 

12 


1 

Pathananiihiita 

9 

1 

5 

1 

Alappuzha 

12 

10 

1 

1 

Kollayam 

n 

7 

1 

1 

Idukki 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Emakulani 

15 

8 

4 

1 

Tnssur 

17 

11 

4 

2 

Palakkad. 

11 

9 

2 

2 

Malappuram 

14 

2 

12 

- 

Kozhikode 

12 

8 

4 

- 

Wayanadu 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Kanmir 

9 

7 

1 

1 

Kasurgod 

4 

1 

1 

1 Equal 

1 BJP 


Siiurcf Kerala Kaunwih. Sepicmher ,^0, 1995. 


Tabijc .5 Party Position in Di.sTnin 

PANrHAYAT'i 


Disincls 

Total 

Scats 

LDF 

UDF 

Others 

Thiruvananihu- 

puram 

25 

19 

5 

1 

Kollam 

25 

19 

5 

4 

Pathanamihitta 

15 

2 

11 

_ 

AlappurJia 

21 

12 

9 

- 

Koiiayain 

21 

II 

10 

- 

Idukki 

15 

8 

6 

1 

Emakulam 

24 

16 

8 

„ 

Tnssur 

25 

16 

9 

- 

Palakkad 

25 

!8 

7 


Malappuram 

25 

1 

22 

- 

Wayanadu 

15 

6 

9 


Kannur 

24 

14 

8 No pull in 

Kusargod 

15 

7 

5 

2 scats 
t 


Source- Kerala Kaumudi. September .10, 1995. 


TABLt 7: Party Po.sition in Ciiy 

COHfORATIONS 


Thiruvanantha- Kochi Kozhikode 
purain 


Total seats 

50 

51) 

.50 

Election held 

50 

49 

.50 

LDF 

24 

27 

17 

UDF 

20 

18 

II 

PDP 

1 

2 


BJP 

1 

1 

2 

India 

- 

1 

- 

Rebels 

2 


- 


Table Party Position in MiiNicirAUTias 


Municipality 

• Congress 
(1) 

CPI 

(M) 

fifJP 

CPI 

Janata 

Dal 

lUML 

KCtM) 

Ind and 
Others 

Neyyatinkara 

1 

14 

0 

J 

2 

*0 

0 ■ 

6 

Nedumangadu 

6 

12 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

ARingal 

8 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Vorkala 

9 

9 

0 

1 

0 . 

0 

0 

5 

Paravoor 

8 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Kollam 

II 

II 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Punalur 

9 • 

11 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pathanamihitta 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

12 

Thiruvalla 

. 8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

l.t 

Adoor 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Alappuzha 

10 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

9 

Kayamkulam 

9 

9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Chengannur 

4 

2 

0 

0 

. 0 

II 

2 

11 

Mavelikora 

8 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1) 

1 

7 

Chcrthala 

14 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Kottayam 

II 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I 1 

Changanacherry 

7 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

15 

Vaikom 

5 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

9 

Pala 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 1 

Thudupu/ha 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

19 

Curuvayoor 

10 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Tnssur 

IS 

1 

1 

. t 

1 

0 

t) 

7 

Kodungalloor 

6 

5 

()■ 

7 

0 

1 

0 


Kunnankulam 

5 

8 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

i 

Chavakkadu 

6 

9 

1) 

1 

1) 

1 

1 

4 

Palakkad 

14 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

to 

Shomur 

7 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Ottappalam 

Chiitur 

10 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Thathamangaiaiii 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Malappuram 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1) 

9 

0 

14 

Thiroor 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

t) 

14 

Ponnani 

5 

14 

0 

1 

0 

10 

II 

2 

Aaluva 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Moovattupu^ha 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Kalamasscry 

n . 

It) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

II 

7 

Kuthaniungalani 

8 

1 

0 

f) 

0 

0 

'< 

10 

Thrippiinilhura 

11 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1) 

8 

Angamali 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

1 

5 

North Paravoor 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

II 

7 

Perumbavoor 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

7 

Chalakkudy 

8 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1) 

11 

Irinjalakuda 

4 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1) 

7 

Pcrintlial manna 

1 

0 

0 

1) 

f) 

8 

0 

9 

Munjeri 

4 

5 

0 

1 

n 

12 

1) 

10 

Vadakuru 

4 

12 

0 

2 

1 

8 

1) 

s 

Koilandi 

4 

12 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1) 

> 

Kalpatia 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1) 

s 

Thalipparainpu 

6 

4 

2 

' 0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

Kannur 

It) 

4 

0 

t) 

0 

10 

2 

6 

Thalasserry 

3 

11 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

9 

Koothupurainpu 

1 

It) 

1 

2 

1 

I 

0 

2 

Payyannoor 

9 

16 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Kasargod 

t) 

2 ^ 

II 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 

Kaniangadu 

8 

7 

4 

t) 

1 

8 

1) 

4 


Sauree Kerala Kaumudi. September 29, 1995. 


Tabu- 8: Poll Rlsiilts in Nhtshi:i.l 


Name of the Body 

Total Seats 

LDF 

UDF 

BJP 

None 

District panchayat 

14 

10 

' 1 


1 

Block panchayat 

152 

90 

45 

1 

16 

Grama panchayat 

990 

5.10 

142 

1 

115 

Municipality 

.54 

29 

18 


7 

•Corporation 

1 

2 



1 


Stpurre'. Matayala Manorama, October 1.1995. 
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Pou Anal^w 

In spite ol winning uidjonty of the local 
btxiies (he results however do not show a 
wdvcinidvourof thcl Dh unlikcinthc 1*191 
dist^ct count tl polls ButthclJDI no doubt 
has mu(4i cause for concern That its leaders 
da* drawing satistaotion fiom the not so 
bad veidjet shows to what level the pans 
has sunk fiom the heady days ol IWI when 
It swept to power in the state with a powerful 
mandate One ol the wi<^hlul thoughts in the 
HDP tamp was th.it since the lioiii Iwd 
adopted a st.uice in lasour ol tht cre.un> 
layci section ol the bat kward communities 
the step would cndcat it to (he soteis ol 
hackwaidcommumties Such imhitionswcre 
specwillv focused on the I/hisus usually 
seen is (he (r.iditional vote bank ol the CPM 
and Its allies Bui the lesults belied these 
hopesasthel DPiciiiinedtnumphantwhete 
the t/havas have a dominant presence 
Disinciwise poll analysis shows that the 
LDI got niort th in I 75 I ikh voles than the 
UDI In the distiicl panch lyaC' out ol 298 
di'isions the 11)1 got 171 (57 48 per tent) 
wheieas the UIX c.iptua'd P4 divisions 
(41 ?7 pel cent) In the last civic poll held 
m |98h the HOP h.id won 455 panchdy.)ts 
and the 1 DF 469 This time the figure is 
,.442 and 540 respetlivclv In 1988 polls tor 
mnnu i p ihties the 1 DF had absolute mapintv 
in 15 but now it h is secured 29 municipalities 
Rut a noticeable contradiction ol these 
polls IS that though the I Dl has won more 
seals than the UDI the Litter has secured 
more votes than the formei Fur instance in 
Koitayam district panchayat the LDF 
winning II ot the 21 divisions, came to 
power But the 111)1 his got 27,511 votes 
mod* than the I DF Similarly m Alappu/ha 
the LDI got 12 ol the 21 se its but got 20 "405 
votes less than the JIIDI 
In Kis.iigod (he siorv icvcises Hcic the 
I'DF which got II 150 votes less than the 
1 Di IS m powci I tic UDI gut 9 851 and 
25 416 V otes more than the I DF in Wayan.idu 
and Pathai'nnthitt I icspectively In 
Malappuramdistiictthel DI lagged behind 
the UDF by more th in one lakh votes But 
thel 1)1 c'stibhshedaclearleadmsixdistnct 
panchayats The margin ol victory lor the 
LDF overtlu UDF m Kannur was 1 14 000 
m Tiissur it was 64 842 in Thiruv.manth i 
purani75 429 mKoIlani9'* 811 mPalakkid 
64 842 ind in Kcuhikodc* 94 492 
As far as the pciformance ol other parties 
IS concerned it is quite ditlicult to reach a 
reasonable conclusion All these parties 
concentrated their attention on giama 
panchayats and block p.mch^ats rathet than 
on district panchayats 
Though the BIP has increased its strength 
tn Kozhikode aica, m Kasargod, Palakkad 
and even m Thi’uvananth.tpuram, it could 
not muster enough strength The party won 
76,000 votes in Kasargod 46,0(X) in Kannur 
1,00,000 in Kozhikode, 66,000 in 
Malappuram 75,000 in Palakkad, 87,000 in 
Tnssur, 47,000 tn Pathanamthilta 45,000 ii 
Alappuzha, 94,000 in Kollam and 94,OOU in 


Thinivananthdpurm Altogether 4he BJP 
candidate won 7 5 lakh votes all over the 
state 

The People sDemcx-ratic Party (PDP) Iwas 
formed by Abdul Nassar Madam in 1991, 
after a fundamentalist organisation Islamic 
Sevak S.angh (ISS) led by him was banned 
PDP bagged 44 OtX) votes in Kollam 45,000 
III Malappuram and 2(),(X)0 in Palakkad It 
show s that the PDP has emerged as a strong 
contemlertothclUMi IhetUMLiscertainly 
the woist sutlerci m the poll as it got a 
dnibbmg even in its traditional aieas Both 
the PDP and the INL of Ibrahim Sulaiman 
Sait played a kev role in it Lastly the ISS 
a new party fomicd by K R Gown Amma 
could not make much impact even m her 
home district Alappu/ha 

Though the oveiall |)crlormance ol the 
ruling UDF in the poll may not add up to 
a luut It ccrtauily amounts to a setback But 
compared to the 1991 elections to the 
erstwhiledistnc t c ounc ils the UDFhas * hown 
a belter iKitoiniance by captuniig thicc 
district level bodies tn addition to 
Malappuram The UDF leadci. arc m a way 
right when they point out that the CPM s 
success m the Muslirfi League bastions in the 
north was made possible by its open electoral 
understanding with the INL led by Sulaiman 
S<m Yet It IS equally true that a large number 
ot Hindus who used to vote lor the BJP m 
the past voted tor the CPM this time 
Moreover the forward caste people who 
used to vote lor the Congress or the BJP 
this tunc eithci chose not to vote or voted 
lor the left This could be mainly due to the 
CPM St nice in siippoit ol the exclusion ol 


creamy iaytsr among the bacAward classe, 
from the reservation benefits 
The INL. a splinter group of the UDF s 
lUML, and the PDP led by Abdul Nassar 
Madam did bag a lot of votes that would have 
otherwise gone to the UDF Even where the 
candidatesofthcsepartieslost they indirectly 
helped the LDF candidates 
The poor performance ot Uie UDF in some 
of the Syrian Chnstiau dominated areas m 
Emakulam and Kottayam districts also 
indicates a small but peiceptible shilt m then 
political allegiance though it need not be 
merely on account ot the resv*rvation issue 
1 he UDF calculation that its pio-backward 
class sloganeenng might help it toconsohdatc 
Muslim votes and win over the Fi/havas to 
Its told did not succeed The Madam led 
PDPequallycutmtobothCPMandlUML vote 
banks in tbe ccnlral and southern districts 
and the I DI did not lose the E/hava votes 
Voters in the smaller towns of the central 
and southern districts have not rallied in 
support ol the left on such a scale cvci since 
the ousting ol the Nambuodiiipad ministry 
Nevertheless the I IDF could Lave register^ 
a better pertormance had its house been m 
ordei TTic Congress rebels played havoc 
with the ruling front fortunes in a iiumbci 
of constituencies I he two factions of the 
Kciala C'ongress led by K M Mani and T 
M lacob fought against each othci to the 
•idvantagc ol the Cf’M in Kottayam and 
Idukki distnets Lastly though the lUMl 
h.is managed to retain the Malappuram disinc t 
panchayats, its urban base has been severely 
eroded and theic is little to suggest that the 
thical troin its iival lormalions has act did 
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Tanzania on Eiection>Eve 

» 

People Want Change 

Amrit Wilson 

With polling day close at hand, Tanzania is witnessing the remarkable 
phenomenon of the emergence, almost overnight, of an opposition party 
which has mass popular support and has been holding rallies the like of 
vshith have not been seen since the days of the anti-colonial struggle 


1 AN/ANIA IS gripped by eletlion tever It 
IS the tiisi multi party election since Id62, 
and Dar es Salaam its iapital, is lesoonding 
in Its imn peiuliar and varied ways 

At the British I cgion a plush club in the 
hcait ni town they arc telling jokes ahoni 
Tan/aiiia s international debt and how 
Nyeietc got the Pope to intercede with 
(lod God the Pope asked when will 
priests marry' Not in your lifetime 
came the answer from above God when 
will women become priests' not in youi 
lilt time said God then the Pope popped 
the leal question When will Tanzania get 
out of debt theie was a pause then God 
an >wered not in my life lime 1 he table 
lull ot well dressed male civil servants and 
the odd lecturer or two from the University 
ot Dar es Salaam roar with laughter But 
lod IV there is a distinct unease because 
despite the jokes and civilised cynicism 
almost all of these men are supporters of 
the ruling parly, the ChamaCha Mapinduzi 
(CTM) set up by Nyerere in 1977 And 
the C C M IS in deep trouble c hulicnged by 
a new opposition paiiy the National 
C onvcntion for Construction and Reform 

Mageu/i (NCCR) Mageu/i means 
u msformation in Kiswahili 

On the streets outside in a minority of 
areas the green flags of CC'M vie with the 
blue of NCCR Mageuzi, but mostly the 
green has been swept away in a tide of blue 
In the markets and kiosks selling mainly 
second hand or substandard goods from 
Prance the traders and the large numbers 
;>f unemployed youth arc outspoken - they 
want a change of government They want 
lobs and basic services They are tired ot the 
.orruption of their leaders They tel I you that 
:he hospitals have no equipment and tew 
medicines, women giving birth have to 
wovidc their own gloves for the delivery 
Injured people should bring tlieirown needles 
n case stitches arc required One young man 
.omments bitterly, that is the policy ot the 
2CM, that IS what they mean by ‘the people 
must be sell-reliant’ 

In taetTanzania is now the second poorest 
:ountry in the world, next to Mozambique 
According to the 1995 World Bank World 
Otvehpmeni Report, the GNP per capita is 
)0 dollars, half ot that oi neighbouring 


Uganda which has expcncmed lai moic 
strife in the last 20 years 

So how diu this come about' lanzania 
was once a comparitivcly well oft African 
country In 1965 toi example,oncycarafter 
the union ot Tanginiyika and Zanzibar into 
Tanzania there w.is 7 per cent agricultural 
growth (mainly in cash crops) industrial 
production (mainlv textiles mcai canning 
and beer and soft drinks) was getting going 
villages were ihiiving and people were 
enthusiastic enough to build 10000 km ol 
road in a voluntaiy nat,on building 
programme 

Ironically things began to go badly wrong 
in the wake ol Nycicic s attempt to impose 
socialism - through the Arusha Declaration 
Unfortunately this African socialism as he 
called It turned out not to be socialism at 
all but a kind of welfarism based on foreign 
aid After this l.m/ania s first live year 
plan was abandoned along with all attempts 
to develop the pioductivc forces Whereas 
socialist policies would have icquired 
productive forces to be developed with the 
modernising ot agriculture the development 
ot new industnes and new linesot production 
what actually happened was that peasant 
production was left is it was and merely 
reproduced itself At the same time thicc 
new policies were set in motion Firstly tree 
welfare service were established based 
mainly on foreign aid secondly, there was 
planned nationalisation ol key industnes 
which would help develop other industnes, 
tor example textiles which would develop 
cotton growing, and meal packing which 
would develop dairy farming, thirdly, there 
was a villagisation programme in which 
people were encouraged to move into new 
‘villages where social services would be 
available to them The early years ot this 
policy brought slow but steady development 
of the economy But by 1972, Nyerere grew 
impatient He drastically reshuffled his 
catenet and took power into his own hands 
People were dnven out of their villages by 
the army, dumped in the bush and ordered 
to set up new villages from scratch 'This 
meant that with the existing villages wiped 
out and the new villages unable to begin 
production, there was no agricultural 
production It resulted in the famine of 1974 


At the same nine Nyerere decided to 
nationalise the wholesale trade In Tanzania 
mosttradehadbeenbasedonfamilies mainly 
Asian lamilies 'Thcywouldimportconsumer 
goods, t lothes groceries and other essentials 
which were not locally produced, using their 
own capital and expertise distribute it on 
then own transport system to then own 
networks > often extended family members 
When this was nationalised Iheentiretrading 
system collapsed The government did not 
have either the capital oi the expertise to 
import enough goods it had no transpoit 
system to supply all the distant parts of the 
country and no distributive network This 
led to a disastrous shortage c4 food and 
commodities I he economy went into a 
downward spiial md poverty began to 
intensity The lemcdy lor this was seen as 
foicign aid 

By this time because ol the oil crisis and 
the domination ol petrodollars borrowing 
had become e,isiei 1 anzary a began to bon ow 
indiscriminately firstly from the World 
Bank whose then governor Robert 
McN<im.iia i long letm admirer ot Nyeicic 
fNiurcd in money to set up essentially nco 
coloni.il export oriented village schemes 
lor the production ol cash crops and also 
fi um iniei national financial markets western 
governments and so on The result was the 
emergence ot corrupt d''bt fixers - the 
pioverbial MrTenPerCent IhcTanzaman 
economy s ink deeper into debt Bon owed 
money diu nol go into production to pay oft 
debts but was consumed by this parasitic 
group White elephants abounded like the 
ultra modern airpoit at Dares Balaam built 
at a cost ot 120 million dollars from I ranee 
to replace the more modest but adequate 
existing airport 

With the advent of the Reagan era the 
IMF and World Bank started cutting back 
on loans and urged Tanzania to implement 
structural adjustment policies Nyerere tried 
to resist these but was hardly in a position 
to do so because by now industrial 
production was down to a third ol capacity 
The Tanzanian shilling was drvalu^ and 
while Nyerere resisted, the IMF pressunsed 
all western countries including Scandinavian 
countries to stop giving aid to Tanzania 

If things had been bad in mainland 
Tanzania on the island ot Zanzibar they 
were even worse Once a dynamic and 
thriving centre ot trade Zanzibar had been 
ruled by a puppet Sultan as a British 
protectorate till 1964 when the Sultan was 
overthrown by a popular uprising 
spearheaded by lumpen youth Thisupnsing 
was partially transformed into a social 
revolution by the radical left wing Umma 
Party ted by Abdul Rahman Babu But the 
government which took over was a mixture 
of political forces with Babu as foreign 
minister and Abeid Karume ot the right- 
wing Afro-Shirazi Party as president 
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The US. atraid that 2^n/ilMir might turn 
out to be the Cuba of Africa from where- 
lommuniM revolution would spiead to the 
reM of the continent saw Tanganiyika under 
Nyerere as a more easily contiollable and 
stable* country which would neutralisethese 
influences The CIA under Prank Carlucci, 
later deputy director of the CIA, got to work 
and within three months of the overthrow 
ol the Sultan Zanzibar and T anganiyika had 
been united to form Tanzania Babu was 
transfcircdtnmainlandTan/aniaasacabinet 
minister while Karume subjected Zanzibar 
toa cruelly authontanan government locking 
up, torturing and killing political opponents 
while the economy detenorated bventually 
in lt>72 Karume was assassinated in a 
resenge attack by a man whose father had 
been killed by the regime Karume s murdei 
was used as an excuse to arrest Babu and 
other Umma P.-irty activists who were locked 
up lor SIX years without trial - many being 
tortured brutally bventually after an intei 
national c ampaign they were released Mean¬ 
while the Z.in/ihan economy all but collapsed 
and by the I9H(K there were increasingly 
loud demands tor Zanzibar! autonomy 
Paced with these multiple problems - the 
collapsing economy mass discontent in the 
mainland and Zanzibar, the international 
debts mounting to impossible levels - 
Nyerere resigned gracefully, leaving All 
Hassan Mwinyi Ihestnktnglyunchansmatic 
and comparatively inexperienced Zanzibari 
vice-president of Tanzania to take over 
Mwinyi totally surrendered to the IMF and 
Wot Id Bank At the same time he capitulated 
to the corrupt but increasingly powerful 
politicians who had emerged in the heyday 
of foreign aid For example, the 'leadership 
code oncuf Nyerere s ideological creations, 
under which government servants and 
political leadeis could have only one salary 
was abolished Politicians can now do busi¬ 
ness At the same time the village social 
structure became increasingly distorted In 
the l97(K,evcry 10 houses in a village had a 
leader and every ward (kata) had a secretary 
or katibu these leaders and particularly the 
katibukatas begun to extort money and 
gradually emerged as fully fledged tyrants 
At the same time the level ol violence 
against women, in and outside the home 
escalated - not only in the villages but in 
towns and even in Dares Salaam University 
where rape began to be seen by male students 
and lecturers as something quite normal 
Meanwhile the winds ol the new world 
order were sweeping AInc a Withthcdecline 
of the Soviet Union the US began to see 
the maintenance ol unpopularclient regimes 
as unnecessary because after all pojnilar 
resentment and upnsings hardly provide a 
stable climate for investment Under pressure 
from the IMFand World Bank, and demands 
from their own people one Afncan country 
alter another held multi-party elections 


Finally in 1992, the CX!M announced that 
Tanzania would do the same 
Now with polling day (October 29) close 
at hand, Tanzania is witnessing another 
remarkable phenomenon - the emergence 
almost overnight of an opposition party (the 
NCCR Mageuzi) which has mass popular 
support and has been holding rallies the like 
of which have not been seen since the days 
of the anti-colonial struggle 
Formed in 1992 by a group ol human 
rights lawyers who had distinguished 
themselves by fighting for the nghts of the 
Barbeng people whose land was being taken 
over by a Canadian funded wheat farm, the 
NCCR IS still in the process of evolution 
In March this year it was joined by Augustine 
Mrcma who had been home minister in the 
CCM cabinet A chansmatic speaker, Mrema 
bad been one of the most popular ministers 
partly because he had consistently spoken 
out against corruption and some say that it 
was this that cost him his job in the cabinet 
He was also unique amongst Tanzanian 
leaders in taking a position on domestic 
violence and urging women to report their 
violent partners to him When he left the 
government his popularity increased he 
was seen as someone who with the best ol 
intentions had been unable to work within 
the CCM As the editorial ol The Express 
one of Tanzania's few independent English 
language newspapers, commented at the time 
“Mrema s problem was that he believed he 
could best serve the country by working 
through the cabinet as such he is one 
among very lew I anzanians who has tested 
out the theory to his chagrin" In September 
this year with Mrema's populist message 
about lighting corruption, police brutality 
and youth unemployment already pulling 
huge crowds. NCCR was also joined by 
Abdul Rahman Babu - returning to politics 
after an absence of 16 years Always hugely 
popular Babu was greeted with an 
overwhelming welcome from the masses 
Not only was Dar cs Salaam airport packed 
but despite heavy ram. thousands of people 
poured out on to the streets all along the 
route shouting slogans such as ‘Babu is back 
and Nyerere is scared', 'They are frightened 
of him they are frightened of him' 

Since then NCCR has formed an alliance 
with another smaller opposition party 
Chadema and many CCM stalwarts have 
defected tojofn it Far more sinking however 
IS thelevel of popular excitement In villages, 
peasants have mobbed the NCCR team 
complaining bitterly about the katibukata 
and looking forward to the day when it will 
be 'bye bye CCM' Unemployed youth tear 
off their shirts and wipe the Mrema-Babu 
team's car as a gesture of appreciation, old 
people bless them and want to touch them, 
and young people shout 'We want jobs, 
liberate us from poverty* In contrast the 
CCM campaign has aroused embarrassingly 


little enthusiasm The presidential campaigt 
IS led by Ben Mkapa, a journalist who editet 
the CCM party paper and then the 
government-sponsored Dmly News, and i< 
now minister of science and technology 

The elections themselves are funded bj 
western governments and monitored by i 
host ol foreign observers but how tree anc 
fair they will be is still an open question 
because CCM not only controls the pres- 
and state apparatus but also the judiciary am 
the election commission The eftccts of thi: 
can be drastic as was shown by the farcica 
events surrounding Babu's candidature 
Initially put forward by NCCR as Mrema 
vice-presidential running male Babu wa- 
1 uied unfit to run by the election commissioi 
because thav alleged he had been sentencet 
to death 23 years ago NCCR tried ti 
challenge the decision in court armed wit) 
an affidavit from Wolfgang Donido, thi 
prosecutor in 1972 case declanng that Babi 
had never been charged much less loum 
guilty Howcvei when the eicctioi 
commission asked lor more time to reseaal 
the case' the court delayed judgment 
robbing the NCCR ol valuable campaigninj 
time Babu then decided to withdraw hi 
candidature, remaining however an activi 
campaignei on the NCCR team As tor thi 
masses ol peasants and unemployed worker 
It does not seem to have made any signilican 
difference The NCCR manifesto drafted b; 
a team chaired by Babu is continuing h 
produce euphoria It promises the people 
among other things the individual nghi tt 
own land - something Africans (but no 
foreigners) have been dented in all thesi 
years of independence It also promises ai 
end to indiscriminate privatisation and < 
more internally integrated economy wit) 
production geaied to creating an interna 
mai ket and meeting essential internal needs 

Meanwhile in Zanzibar, the outlook foi 
rrM seems i-fpiilty bleak, a Zanzibar 
nationalist party the Civic United Fron 
(CUF), seems poised to win the election 
Their policies beyond opposition to thi 
CCM, are not widely publicised but thi 
party leader. Seif Shanf Hamad has link- 
with Oman and the Gulf and the presidentia 
candidate Ibrahim Lepumba is said to be i 
committed supporter of IMF policies 
Whatever CUF stands tor. and irrespectivt 
of whether it wins one thing is clear 
Zanzibar is heading inexorably toward- 
greater autonomy 

The presidential race is now between foui 
candidates representing CCM, NCCR. CUf 
and the much smaller United Democratic 
Party (LIDP) C uirently, Nyerere, the ‘Fatbei 
of the Nation' is limbering up to begin the 
last stage of campaigning supporting the 
desperate Mkapa if the NCCR wins despite 
this. It will be the end of an era - the 
beginning for Tanzanians of a conscious 
struggle against neo-cotoiiialism 
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REVIEWS 


Structural Changes and Thx Refonns 

changes in regions, and estimating spatial 
Mahesh C Purohlt equity i n the context of the economic policy. 

The paper highlights some of the key 

Economic Policy and Tax Reform in India edited by K PuttaKwamaiah; Indus infrastructural variables and the trends of 
Publishing Company. New Delhi. 1994; pp 237. Rs 3IK). devolutionofresourccsfromiheccntrc.AI$o. 

it aims at giving suggestions for bndgingthe 

..THE last two decades have witnessed provides insight into the way the structure gap in the levels of development between 

restructuringuftax.sy.stemsinmostdevclopcd has evolved over lime. It presents a different regions, 

and developing countries. The revolutionary comparative analysis of the tax-GDP ratio P R Brahmananda stresses the need for 

changes attempted include broadening of the with othercountries. An important conclusion recasting the development and planning 

tax base, reducing the number of rales, emerging from the comparative analysis profile in his paper 'Towards a New 

curtailing tax incentives, bringing down the suggests that the tax-GDP ratio for India is Adjustment and Reform Rationale'. He 

import tariffand introducing value added tax comparable to that of other developing stronglyargucsforhighsavings.wagegoods, 

to replace internal commodity taxes. More countries. Initially, in 1959-SI the tax ratio productivily-ha.sed foundation. The paper 

importantly, there has been a change in the in India was 6.7 percent of GDP. However, also explains various facets of Indian 

traditional goals of tax (Hilicy. it increased 16.2 per cent in 1988-89 As economic planning and presents an 

India has followed the path of planned compared to this, the average ratio for the examination of the structural adjustment 

economic development. Its tax policy was developing countries at present is 14 per cent pr(x:ess. In addition, it presents implications 

assigned the goals of accelerating growth of GDP. Also, the authors give cognisance of full convertibility and other financial 

wiihsocfaljusticebasedonasiKiaiistpattem to the fact that the tax structure is influenced reforms. It goes on to giving its future 

of .society. Within the framework of mixed by the federal polity of the country. pnspectives on the contours of the new 

economy, tax policy was aimed at fulfilling There are two other important features of economic policy, 
the following goals; the study by Burgess and Stern. First, it traces A topic unrelated to the title of the book 

(a) to help accelerate the rate of savings and evolution of the tax system with the help of is presented through a paper by D 

investment; all the available impoitant research papers/ Varalharajan and K K Saxena on 

(b) to mobilise resources through budgetary studies as also the ofticial documents (reports ‘Consumption Behaviour and Demand 

surplus and surpluses of public of government committees/commissions). Projection'. It analyses the consumption and 

enterprises; Secondly, the evolution of the tax system is demand behaviour for fertilisers using 

(c) to direct investments into most desirable backed by an excellent data ba.se on tax Tobin's model. 

channels according to plan priorities. revenue of the centre and the state The volume is a timely contribution 

(d) to reduce economic inequalities; and governments, it suggests various policy covering a large area of the new economic 

(e) to contain inflationary tendencies. imperatives related to reducing the fuscal policy. It would, however, have augmented 

With the structural adjustment programme deficit and recommends further areas of the ascfulness of the book if the editor had 

leading to changes in economic policy the research. provided readers with an Introduction 

existing goals relating to equity and social Two of the studies in the volume relate enlightening them about the contents, 

juslicb have been replaced by the objectives to public debt. The paper by N S Bhat on coverage and the relevance of the oook. 

of neutrality and elTicicncy. Evasion and ‘Development Expenditure and Public Debt Since there are various facets to tax reform 

consequential parallel economy have been in India; An Empirical Analysis’ examines andeconomicpolicy.anycollectionofpapers 

given increasing importance and redistri- the application oftheWagners's Law. It tests may not have a complete coverage. However, 

butional aspects have been given a low the hypothesis that increase in public the author has done a good job in bringing 

profile. The latter aspect has of late been expenditure raises public debt in India. The many useful papers of diverse aspects 

assigned primarily to expenditure policy. results of the regression analysis covering a together. One. however, wonders whether it 

In the context of the changing economic period of 15 years (i e. 1969-70 to 1985-86) would have been useful if the editor had 

policy and the concomitant tax reform, support the hypothesis. The study suggests avoidedtherestrictedselection. Atleastsome 

Economic Policy and Tax Reform edited by ways and means to reduce public debt for more papers covering broad areas of structure 

K Puttaswamaiah is a timely and useful the posterity. The author prescribes that the adjustment programmes in relation to the 

contribution highlighting .some of the government should reduceitsdevelopmoital new economic policy as well as tax reform 

impoitant aspects. It contains six papers and role to give way to the private sector. Another could have been included. The restricted 

a Foreword by M S Swaminathan, all of study on 'Debt-Tax Ratio and Government choice ofthe editor to papers from the fnuMUi 

which are related to the economic policy and Spending: What Causes What?' by K Sham Journal of Applied Economics hasdimmsiKd 

tax reforms. Bhat and V Nirmala examines the issues the importance of the volume. It would have 

One of the papers is on ‘Tax Reform in related to debt and economic activity, -added to the usefulness of the work if some 

India’. It is a joint study of Robin Burgess Covering the period of 1955-1990 and other papers were also included to have 

of the London School of Economics and employing Granger and Sims tests the paper complete coverage.' 

Nicholas Stem of the European Bank for supports the hypothesis that an increase in In regard to tax reform, it would have been 

Reconstruction and Development. Both the public expenditure enhances the debt-tax useful to point out that in the context of the 

authors were at the Suntory-Toyota ratio. new economic policy some of the reforms 

International Centre for Economics and Regional aspectsofthechangingeconomic lue not in the requisite direction and various 
Related Disciplines, London School of policy have been analysed in a paper on other reforms are still needed. Some of the 

Economics, when the study was conducted. ‘Regional Economic Change and aspects have been touched upon by 

The study traces the evolution of the tax Development Policy in India’ by Ashok Br^mananda but there are various areas 

^cture in India since independence and Mathur. It concenuates on analysing the where a lot has to be done. There is a nebd 
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to raikmatise the capital gains tax and the 
corporate tax in the country. Presumptive 
taxation is required to be extended and 
strengthened The taxes have to be geared 
to help us have environmental-friendly 
production system through proper pricing 
of utilities or a carbon tax (or tradable 
permits). 

In the context of new economic policy 
some rethinking is definitely necessary m 
regard to cqstom duties. A rational tariff 
policy for India may be to reduce custom 
duties gradually. Also, it is essential to have 
adequate anti-dumping legislation such as 
those pursued in the US.- It Is also important 
to emphasise that the development strategy 
is based on the domestic savings to avoid 
the Mexican type crisis. 

Interestingly, a recent paper by Robin 
Burgess and Nicholas Stern with Howes 
could be useful additional reading which 
recommends further policy prescriptions lor 
reform of commodity taxes to introduce value 
added tax.^ - 


SINCE the beginning of militancy, 
terrorism and state terrorism in late 1980s, 
part icularly after the resignation of Farooq 
Abdullah as the chief minister in protest 
against appointment of a governor, there 
has been virtually a flood of literature on 
the crisis in Kashmir in terms of hooks, 
research papers, and newspaper articles. 
However, quite a large number ol these 
works are stcrcotypieal in the sense that 
these arc generally based on secondary 
.sources and the vision and perception of 
authors seem to be vitiated by the mass 
media and propaganda blitz of govern¬ 
ment of India (OOl) or for that matter of 
Pakistan. 

P S Verma's book is in stark contrast to 
this general monotonous trend. It is refreshing 
and enlightening. The author has strived to 
be as objective as possible. Verma’s book 
bears the stampof onginality and authenticity 
because he has conducted field study in three 
regions of the state, has interacted with a 
large number of people and politicians of 
different shades, and. above all. has consulted 
original documents rather than relying on 
secondary sources for the purpose of 
understanding and analysing the problem. 
However, the book also suffers from 
weaknesses, both major and minor in nature, 
about which 1 shall talk towards the fag end 
of this piece. 


. However.tohaveabalance.it would have 
been necessary to replace some of theexisting 
papers. The papers on fertiliser market and 
regional economic development, although 
useful.do not seemtoconnotedirect relevance 
to the subject of the volume. These could 
have fruilf^ully been replaced to give place 
to some directly related papers. 

Notes 

! There are some good papers on public debt 
having macro perspective and long-range 
view See in particular R J Chelliah, 'Growth 
of Indian Pub'ic Debt' in Bimal Jalan (ed), 
Mian fU iiniimy ProhUms and Prospn 1 . 1 . 
Viking. IV92 

2 See Mahesh C Puruhil, "An Analysis of 
the Recent Tax Reforms in India'. A\ia 
Paa/if Ta\ Bullrim. Amsterdam. July I99.S. 
pp l%- 2 (n 

t The paper is included in an edited volume 
See Mahesh C Purohit and Vishnu Kama 
Purohit teils) Comnu'duy Tiuev m Mia 
Dim nim\ liirRelorm. Gayatn Publications, 
Delhi. 1995 


1 

To begin with. I would like to highlight 
three basic achicvementsof the author which 
happen to he a net contribution to the ex i sting 
literature - lirst is his understanding ol the 
genesis and growth of militancy, terrorism 
and stale terrorism, particularly what he calls 
the “internal-external dimension” and the 
related question ol violation of human right;,, 
the second is his analysisof all the assembly 
elections held in the state after signing of 
the instrument of accession and the third is 
tracing the history and consequent political 
developments in Jammu and Kashmir from 
medieval times, till the beginning of 1990s. 
These arc the three important threads which 
arc interwoven throughout the book, at times 
implicit, at times explicit. 

Miutanc'y 

Militancy, terrorism, state terrorism and 
the question of human rights form the 
dominant mode of Vertna's discourse He 
constructs the theme with great pains 
(pp 203-96). The author makes a significant 
observation, “The collapse of civil society- 
has thus surfaced in a big way.. As a 
consequence of the current crisis, all political 
parties... have become dormant in the valley. 
Many of their leaders have fled the valley 
or announced retirement or dissociation from 


politics and some of them have taken a pi 
militant stand” (p 260). Going a step furth 
I would say that as of today, all soci 
political proces.<>es have come to a grindi 
halt. Verma has discussed in detail the genci 
and growth of militant violence and i 
internal-external dimensions therei 
Whereas the kKal conditions prepared t 
ground, the ISi of Pakistan hxik charge 
financing, training and sheltering t 
militants of all groups ranging from JKI 
to Jamat-c-l.slami. The TOPAC pla 
allegedly masterminded by Zia ul-Haq 
mid-1980s to create conditions ol chaos a 
anarchy in Ka.shmir leading to ulttmi 
annexation of ihc teiritory to Pakistan h 
been discussed in detail The nature a 
ideology ol diflcrent militant organi.satio 
- most ol which arc pro-Pakistan fJKI 
being an exception) - and iK o umbre 
body. AllParty Hurriyatronler .ntciAPH' 
have also been discussed 
Wliilc preparing the protile ol mdit,? 
IcMdcrsItip. as also ot the cadre, the auth 
has brought out two broad dilfcrciic 
between Kashmir and Punjah inilitnn 
Firstly, the Kashinni milil.ints bv and lur 
are highly educ.tlcd, most o! them beii 
giadnaies which is not the case with i 
Punjab mililanis Secondly, most of Kushm 
iniliianis belong to urfian areas as agan 
the rural huckgrouiul o! most i' .ae Punj 
militants. But Vcrm.i does n'-: say a wo 
ahiiul mercenaries, their SES, particularly 
Afghans and Pakistanis who arc present 
upcraiinginJammuaiiit Kashmir, controlli! 
and co-ordinating ific activities ol loc 
militant organisations. 

Howevei. there are couple of points whr 
the author should have highlighted: ( 
lenrorisrn and Male terrorism arc mutual 
rcinloicing phc-i omenon, one iceding li 
other and the main casualties of which a 
generally the lives of mnocent people, (hi 
property and their human rights ahovc a 
(2) militant violence and .state terrorism a 
ihecon.sequencesof the politics and tvunon 
of the ruling classes, both at the centre at 
in the .state. Add to it another bitter Irul 
that a disturbed lammu and Kashmir al wa 
serves the vested interest s of the ruling class 
of both India and Pakistan. It is the casit 
tool in then hands to divert the attention 
the people from their basic problems, 
.sabotage the ma.s.s democratic movemer 
for belter life, and ahovc all to pcrpciua 
their exploitative rule. II the crisis with 
one or both the countries deepens wbc 
ihctr rule is threatened, a small war is n 
ruled uu<. After all. India and Pakistan ha' 
fought three wars in less than .50 years 
Tite author is highly critical of Humi 
Rights Organisations (HROs) particular 
of London based Amnesty International (A 
and US based Human Rights Watch As 
(HRWA). He laments that these HROs ai 
politicised and give biased reports. F< 


Anarchic Politics in Jammu and Kashmir 

Gopal Singh 

Jammu and Kashmir at the Political Crossroads by PS Verma; Vikas Publishing 
House, New Delhi. 1994; pp 296. Rs 350. 
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instance, ine airocinesconnnmeaon minums 
and others by para-military forces are given 
prominent coverage whereas atrocities 
committed by the militants on innocent 
people .arc not even mentioned. Two poiiHs 
need to be mentioned with regard to this. 
Firstly, India's officiaL National Human 
Rights Orgatiisation (NHRO) gives one-sided 
version of violation of human rights by 
militants whereas non-governmental 
organisations focus on the acts of omission 
and commission by para-military forces and 
the police-bureaucracy nexus. But ii is 
heartening to note that the Brussels based 
International Relations and Human Rights 
RcsearchCentredRHRCOhasgivcnafairly 
balanced report. Its representative Claire 
Gale/, spent six months in 1994 visiting 
Kashmir on both sides of Line of Control 
(LoC) He has given adequate space to human 
rights abuse in Pak-occupied Kashmir (Pok) 
as well as in Indian Kashmir. However. PoK 
IS beyond the purview ol Venma’s btxik. 
Perhaps for him, like the GOI, the PoK is 
an integral part of India on papci only. 

Elr'iions 

Veima. a psephologist of international 
fame, has conducted election studies i n al most 
all the four north-western states - Punjab, 
Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and 
Kashmir. Naturally, the second and third 
chapters entitled, ‘Eloioral Politics: 1951-1989' 
and ‘Political Leadership: A Profile of 
the legislative Elites and Party Leaders' arc 
the best chapters. Verma traces the origins 
of militancy in Jammu and Kashmir in 
electoral malpractices and rampant corrup¬ 
tion in leadership and bureaucracy. In the 
third chapter, the author has taken great 
pains m reproducing all possible data 
regarding elections (1951-89) and analystng 
the performance of the parties. The author 
has explai ned the mi nutest details of electoral 
malpractices .such as rigging, unopposed 
elections, corruption, use of money power, 
the unholy and opportunistic electoral 
alliances. 

Verma is of the view that elections in 
Jammu and Kashmir, (except that of 1977) 
have been rigged. Elections by and large 
have not been 'fairand free'. IndiraGandhi- 
Sheikh Abdullah accord was followed by 
1977 assembly elections when Moraiji Desai 
was heading the Janata party govemnwnt at 
the centre. In spite of Sheikh Abdullah's 
illness, who could not canvass for his newly 
revived National Conference, his party got 
47 out of 76 seats with 46.2 per cent of 
popular votes. However, the 1987 assembly 
elections which were held after signing of 
the Riyiv-Farooq accord, played a catalytic 
role. Iliere was mass setde rigging and the 
main opposition party Muslim United Front 
(MUF) felt cheated and betrayed. The faith 
of party supporters in the ‘ballot’ was badly 
shaken and when rigging was repeated in 


I vev parliamentary potis, somem’gamsaiions 
started using ‘builds'. Besides many other 
causes, this perhaps was the most important 
cause of the emergence of .militancy. 

In the same chapter, the author gives a 
profile of political leadership based on 
information collected by him through 
personal interviews (and other sources) with 
various MLAs, MPs and other important 
leaders belonging to different, political 
parties 

Hi.st(»v 

In the first chapter, Verma focu.ses on the 
composite culture of Kashmir, popularly 
known as ‘Kashmiriyaf a product of suti 
saints and their preachings of universal 
brotherhood, equality and justice. The 
dynamic interaction of all religious faiths, 
particularly Islam. Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Christianity, has been analy.sed. 

It is the politics of posi-in^pendent India 
which slowly hut surely destroyed the 
composite culture. The author basically 
holds Hindu chauvinism and Muslim 
fundamentalism responsible for it. In the 
pre-partition and partition days when the 
plains were atlre with communal flames, 
there was complete harmony in Kashmir. 
The author rightly gives cr^it to Sheikh 
Abdullah for maintaining peace. But the 
attack of the raiders supported by Pakistan's 
regular forces, signing of the instrument 
of accession and the unilateral and 
incomprehensible declaration of cease fire 
by the Indian government leading to 
vivisection of the state and creating an 
artificial line of control set the stage for what 
we are seeing today. Sheikh Abdullah's arrest 
in the early 1950$ and his imprisonment for 
more than two decades with brief but strange 
interludes, scaled the fate of composite 
culture and communal harmony. I agree 
with the author that by now the process of 
cleansing of ethnic groups, [mrely in terms 
of religion, not in terms of language and 
culture, is complete. The Kashmiri pandits 
have left the valley either out of choice or 
because of fear and terror. So the valley is 
almost l(X) per cent comprised of Muslims. 
Jammu, Udhampur, Kuthua are pre¬ 
ponderantly Hindu whereas Leh is Buddhist, 
and Kargit being Muslim. There are serious 
differences bordering on hostility between 
the three regions of the state - the Kashmir 
valley, the Jammu area and Leh-Ladakh. 
The worst sufferers howevo’are the Kashmiri 
pandits who have left their homes in the 
valley and are living in inhuman, miserable 
conditions in refugee camps in Jammu, 
Chandigarh, Delhi, Ac. Yet, the constant 
conflict of imerests between the three regions 
contributes to the emergmtee and sustenance 
of militancy. Does this mean the end of 
politics in the state? Is maiehy responsible 
for it? Or is it politics which is responsible 
for anarchy? 


to me. It appears mat anareny in Jammu 
and Kashmir on both sides of LoC i.s an 
outcome of vicious politics of India and 
Pakistan. The anarchy is much more visible 
in the Indian part of Kashmir because ot the 
‘proxy war’ unleashed by Pakistan’s 
powerful ISI through massive infiltration ot 
foreign mercenaries in the name ot ‘Jehad’ 
and through local Kashmiri youth for 
‘azaadi’. The question which otten arises in 
my mind is as to whose ‘azaadi’ Pakistan 
wants, for whom, from whom and for what 
purpose? How much azaadi’ Pakistan has 
given to the people of so-called ‘u/.aad 
Kashmir’ (PoK)? Cr lor that matter how 
much ‘a/aadi ’ Pakistan’s federal government 
has given to the Mohajirs in Karachi. 
Hyderabad and .Sukur in Sindh? A very 
pertinent question to be raised is: how peace 
and normalcy can be restored in Jammu and 
Kashmir?Given the gun battles between the 
Indian forces and Pakistan-backed militants, 
the bombings and kidnappings, not only of 
local dissenters denounced as traitors hut 
also of the foreign tourists, a foiced, lake, 
forged, fictitious and rigged elections will 
surely further deteriorate and worsen the 
situation. What is the way out? What can 
be ‘done to recreate’ the civil society out 
of the wreckage of the ‘jungle raj'? 

II 

Verma has thrown fresh light on available 
information and adds his own both in terms 
of explanation and analysis of the crisis. Yet 
one discerns glaring, and at times startling 
and serious, lapses and weaknesses, both 
technical and substantial in nature. 

Methodological shortcomings, which 
otherwise can be ignored in a monumental 
work of this type, are really irritating, to say 
the least. The book begins with geography, 
history, society, etc. These details could 
have been given in the second chapter. The 
author has not made any effort to locate the 
prAtlem nor has he talked about various 
perspectives, including his own, to analyse 
the problem. There is hardly a word about 
methodology. Fact is that almost every south 
Asian state is facing problems, Pakistan in 
form of Mohajir Qaumi Movement and Sri 
Lanka in form of LTTE. How is the problem 
in Jammu and Kashmir different from or 
similar to the problems other states are f^ing? 
An introductory chapter identifying the 
problem and specifying the available 
perspectives, or at least elaborating his own 
perspective, would have added to the 
academic content of the book. 

Verma is seriously concerned with the 
miseries of thii innocent Kashmiris who are 
bearing the brunt of militancy, terrorism and 
state terrorism for no fault of their own. But 
he falters towards the fag end of the book 
when he floats some suggestions in form of 
conclusions as solution to the complex 
problem. And this is the m^or weakness of 
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the book. He makes the oft-repeated political process ' (p 2(i /). i ms statement "constructed roads' were matte wnen tncs< 
suggestion that the process of development deserves two comments: one, the major roads actually did not even exist. Scams am 
he accelerated to eliminate poverty and mistake of Beam Singh's government was scandals arc now a routine affair. Then, hov 
unemployment, particularly among the youth, its failure to follow the restoration of peace does he defend his purely utopiat 
and that the "minds and hearts of the people and normalcy with amicable resolution of formulation? 

ofJammu and Kashmir should he won over.” socio-political problems. The regional Coming to the sub.siantial lapses, I wouk 

These ,suggc.stions in today's context, in my demands raised by SAD during DharamYudh like to point out two uncovered areas, quiti 
opinion, have no relevance. However, two Morcha (I9K2-8.5). the various assurances important to compretiend the dynamics o 
ofhis suggestions merit serious consideration, given in Rajiv-Longowal accord, and above the current crisis: (i) the PoK and (ii) th( 
One is, "sincere efforts should be made to all the factors which gave birth to militancy LoC. In a work of this type, a chapter or 
persuade all groups and .sections of people, and sustained it for more than a decade were PoK wascssential. What isthcconstitutiona 
includingtheyouth in revolt, and bring them dumped in cold storage. Violence of the and political status ot PoK? Is it an Integra 
to the negotiating table" (p 287). This is a militants was dismissed as a law and order panufPaki.stanori.sitreally'azaad'hecausi 
worthwhile idea because violence, or fur that problem. What has been the result? Scant the Pakistani government calls it ‘a/aac 
matter war. docs not .solve any problem. But Singh was assassinated in Z-plus security Kashmir'? What is the ethnic compositioi 
given the active involvement of Pakistan and zone at Chandigarh secretariat on Augu.st of people in different parts of PoK? Is then 
her ohdurance and obstinacy, negotiations 31. 1995. The confidence of the people of any provision for them like article 370 ii 
cannot be held cither with the militants or Punjab in security arrangements was badly Indian case or has it been colonised bj 
with Pakistan, even under the clauses of shaken. Very surely, this is not an isolated Punjabis and Paihans? Since, most ul ihi 
Shimla agreement, because Pakistan is not incident. I have been arguing all through my training centres of the militants are in PoK 
iiucrested in peace but in ‘proxy war' to writings on Punjab over past decade that its study is all the more important. A chapic 
avenge the defeat of 1971, a point whichthe state terrorism is no solution to the terrorism wascsscntiulpanicularlywhenlotofmaieria 
aulhorhasrepeatedly asserted and the whole of militants, that political problems need is available on POK. Secondly, the line o 
world, particularly the US, knows it. Verma politicalsolution.andlstillholdthisposiiion control (L<0. now called line of actua 

makes another suggestion, about which a As for Kashmir, no security arrangements control,becau.»cofvariationscauscdby 196! 

debatchasbecngoingonforalmostadccadc can he perfect. The governor of Jammu and and 1971 wars has always baffled me. Thi 

among the academics without making any Ka.shmir had a narrow escape in a bomb blast author says that the raiders were pu.shed bad 
impact on thepolilicians.Vermasays. "Grant at Jammu and hundreds of people arc dying after signing of the instrument of accessior 
of more internal autonomy with greater daily.Bynow.itmustbccIcarthatPakisian's and cease tire was declared at a particulai 

emphasis on balanced development of all the powerful ISI has .spread its tentacles not only geographical place. What were thi 
three regions alongwith decentralisation of in Jammu and Kashmir. Punjab and other compulsions of Indian government to hal 
politico-economic power may help the state parts ot the country but also in Afghanistan the advancing forces, particularly when tht 
in reviving the political proccs.s''(p 286). I where its military outfit, the Taliban, is commanderjust wanted 24 hours loclearthi 
would like to make two comments in this virtually at the point of overthrowing Kabul entire territory ofraiders (of course, suppurtet 
regard. Firstly, enough autonomy has been government and the president of Afghanistan by Pakistan's rcgularurmed forces in raiders 
given to Jammu and Kashmir under article has written to Ihe security council to restrain dress)? And why take the issue to the UN' 
370. Secondly, most of the regional political Pakistan from interfering in its internal affairs. There are many versions of this cvcntualit> 
parties, particularly the ShiromaniAkali Dal So there is no hope of 'Punjab pattern' but I have found none ot them convincing 
(SAD)inAnandpurSahibrc.solutiontl973), emerging in Jammu and Kashmir, in fact. WasitunderthepressureofShcikhAbdullal 

have articulated the demand for greater the problem in Jammu and Kashmir is much that Nehru did it? Was it because the Sheikh 
autonomy but it has not been accepted by more complex because ofPoK and Pakistan, suspected loyalty of the people beyond the 
the centre. What. then, does the author mean The author himself concedes this point and LoC? Or was it because Nehru f eared a fulf 
by 'more internal autonomy' to the state of closes his discussion on a pe.ssimistic and fledged war with Pakistan? A chapter on thi.< 
Jammu and Kashmir? is it re.storation of the despondent note. “The situation as it obtains issuecould have made the work acadeinicull) 
pre-l9S2 status? Verma should have today, and as long as Pakistan remains much more sound. The text of the in.strumeni 
elaborated the constitutional arrangement for involved in the subversive activities, docs of accession and of Shimla agiecmcnt ai 
it. Further, will such .step restore peace and not appear to hold out prospects of a durable appendices would have helped the reader tc 
normalcy and revive the ptiliticnl process? solution in the near future" (p 284). Does know what actually transpired .Somewesterr 
I am quite .sceptical about it because all itmeanthatthcpcopleofJammuandKashmir, scholars have recently challenged the 

militant organisations, invariably supported on both sides of LoC. are condemned to live authenticity of the in.strumcnt of accessior 
by Pakistan, want nothing less than‘azaadr, in chaos, anarchy and bl(XKi.shcd forever and the spokesperson of Clintor 
which in any case means secession from because Pakistan will continue its activities administration about South Asia believe.' 
India. I am not again.st 'more internal and India will respond the way it has been that Kashmir is a disputed territory. Recently 
autonomy'beinggranted to all the states and doing so far? she remarked that Al-Faran (which ha.' 

the union territories in India but the crucial The book ends thus: "if the problems of kidnapped five foreign tourists, cxecuteii 
question is - will it help in resolving the crisis rampant corruption, nepotism, unprincipled one and has kept the other four as hostage!' 
in Jammu and Kashmir or will it further politics, inter-regional conflicts, uneven for more than two months) is not an outfii 
aggravate the worsening situation? development, etc, arc tackled, it will help sponsored by any government. But the whole 

Vermaalsoforwardsaninteivstingadvice: a lot in winning the minds, and hearts of the world - particularly the US, the UK and 

“keeping in view the existing crisis, the Kashmiri people" (p 287). The question is Germany whose nationals arc ho.stages - 
security arrangements along the border should who will do it’’And. nothing is I irihcr away knows that Al-Faran is an outfit of Harkat- 
be tightened and the state administration fromobjectivcrealitythanthistypeofwishful ul-Ansar based in the capital of Pakistan, 

streamlinml to become responsive to the thinking. The author himself has pointed out Since the present edition of the book has 

people's problems. The people will then atmhnypiacesinttebookthatdevelopmental already been sold out. the author will render 

respond in the manner of the Sikh peasantry funds and subsidies given to Jammu and yeoman's service if he adds to the revised 
in Punjab during the years 1992-9'’ and Kashmir were pocketed by politicians and edition ofthebemk something which he finds 
Kashmiris will hopefully return to normal bureaucrats, to the extent that payment for worthwhile in my review. 
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Public Intervention for Poverty Alleviation 

An Overview 

V S Vya* 

Pradccp Bhargava 

Although there is a high degree of uniformity in the approach and content of poverty alleviation programmes (PAPs) 
in India, there is great variation across states in the outcome of these programmes. The reasons for this have been 
explored in a research project in which nine states were selected for in-depth study of poverty conditions and 
implementation of PAPs, the results of which are presented in this issue. The organisation and general findings of 
the project are summarised in this introductory paper. 


MUCH before poverty alleviation was put 
on the development agenda of the developing 
countries and multilateral and international 
aid agencies, leaders of the independence 
movement in India had accorded it the status 
of one of the primary national objectives. 
There are various reasons for India’s 
commitment to poverty eradication. The most 
important among these is the nature of the 
national struggle which led to independence. 
The mainstream political movement in India 
was profoundly influenced by the Gandhian 
approach which emphasised the need to uplift 
the social and economic status of the poorest 
of the poor, or ‘antytxlaya’. Emphasis on an 
egalitarian social order was reflected in the 
policy dtKuments which were produced by 
the Indian National Congress. Most notable 
among these was the report of the National 
Planning (Kumarappa) Committee. The 
committee was constituted at the instance of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Immediately after independence, in 
November 1947. the president of the 
Congress Party appointed (he economic 
programme committee compnsing some of 
the senior and most respect^ leaders of the 
party. This committee and its various sub¬ 
committees reiterated the national objective 
of economic justice. While stating the aims 
and objectives of the economic programme 
for independent India, the first recom¬ 
mendation of this committee was: “A quick 
and progressive ri,se in the standard of living 
of the people should be the primary 
consideration governing all economic 
activities and relevant administrative 
measures of the central and provincial 
governments. The achievement of a national 
minimum standard in respect of all the 
essentials of physical and social well-being 
within a reasoncdsle period must he pursued 
as the practical goed of all schemes for 
economic development" jAII IndiaCongress 
Committee 1948:3; emphasis added |. 

The ideological commitment to poverty 
alleviation was supported by pragmatic 
considerations. Unlike several other 
countries which gained independence in 


the 1940s and 1950$, the freedom struggle 
in India was by and large a mass movement. 
Large sections of the poor participated in the 
struggle for national independence with the 
hope that they would be given economic 
wherewithal once the country attained 
independence. The fact that the rich and the 
powerful sections, especially in the rural 
areas, sided with the British government 
made it easier for the nationalist forces to 
denounce the concentration of assets, 
particularly land, in a few hands. 

The basic orientation of economic policy 
did not change after independence. In fact, 
it was further reinforced with the introduction 
of universal suffrage and a multi-party 
political system. Under these circumstances 
the slogan of poverty eradication, ‘garibi 
hatao’, was adopted by all political parties 
in one form or another. It was also possible 
to build a consensus on this objective, as on 
several others, as the core of the political 
system notwithstanding different patty labels 
was characterised till the end of the 1960s 
by one or the other variant of democratic 
socialism. The Nehruvian approach to lifting 
the economy by its bootstraps by using 
.science-based, capital-intensive industries 
as the lead sector, and public sector 
enterprises acquiring the 'commanding 
heights’ in the industrial sector, had its 
adherents among a whole variety of groups 
and parties. 

it is now well recognised that the translation 
of professed national goats into economic 
programmes and policies was fractured, 
deliberately or due to ineptitude, and that 
the objectives of econoinic and social justice 
remained largely unrealised. Before pointing 
out the failures and inadequacies of the 
poverty eradication programmes (PAP) 
pursued in India, we would like to emphasise 
the importance of the national agreement on 
the goal of poverty alleviation, since it is 
not a common feature among most of the 
developing ctiuntries; also, because such an 
agreement on the principle of poverty 
eradication Munted the edge of opposition 
to the measures for poverty alleviation. Such 


measures as are discussed in the following 
paragraphs were, ai least in the initial years 
of independence, aimed at far-reaching 
structural changes, e g, land reforms. Yet 
none of these generated any active, overt 
opposition except by groups or parties at 
the periphery of the political system. The 
national consensus on poverty alleviation 
provided the necessary condition for 
launching various schemes and programmes 
aimed to achieve this objective. But the 
persistence of poverty during all these years 
suggests that the national consensus on 
objectives did not, and could not, provide 
sMj^irnr conditions lor poverty alleviation. 

Awoaches IX) Poverty Alleviation 

Drawing from the experience of a targe 
numberofexperiments in rural development 
involving local communities, the government 
of India soon after independence launched 
the Community Development Programme 
(CD) to rejuvenate economic and social life 
in the rural areas. The emphasis was on 
infrastructure building at the local level and 
investment in human resource development 
through the provision of education and health 
services. The programme was implemented 
in well-defined geographical areas.orbltK'ks. 
During the pilot phase of the programme, 
in a number of CD blocks remarkable results 
were obtained. Once the programme was 
expanded to cover the whole country, the 
weaknesses of the socio-economic system - 
of the admini-strativc structure geared to 
targetry, of the social structure dominated 
by caste hierarchies, of an economic sy.stem 
characterised by rent .seeking tendencies - 
came to the surface. The programme was not 
supported by appropriate technological and 
institutional reforms. Its impact on poverty 
alleviation was not conspicuous in any part 
of the country. The inadequacies and failures 
of this initiative, as well as some of its 
achievements, have been widely comimnted 
upon by Indian as well as foreign scholars 
(Dey 1969; Dore and Mars 1981]. 

The frontal attack on poverty was pursued 
in three successive phases. In the first phase. 
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lasting from the beginning of the 1950s till 
the end of the 1960s. the major emphasis 
was on redistribution of land and improving 
the plight of pour tenants: on abolition of 
functionless intermediaries, on tenancy 
reforms culminating in the principle of ‘land 
to the tiller’, on imposing ceilings on large 
holdings, .sequestering surplus land and 
redistributing it among the landless 
agricultural labourers and marginal farmers. 
Apart from the anti-/amindari legacy ot the 
freedom nidvement, uprisings of the poor 
larmcrs and landless labourers (the most 
notable example of such uprising was the 
Tclangana struggle) also spurred the move 
towards radical land reforms. 

However, by the time these structural 
reforms were introduced in diflcrcnt .stales, 
usually after lengthy legislative and legal 
procedures, the wealthier .sections of rural 
society had consolidated their position and 
a middle peasantry was making il.s presence 
felt. The latter did not align itself with the 
poor farmcr.s hut idcntilicd its interests with 
those of the rich peasantry. Unfortunately, 
the launching of redistributive measures 
coincided with a growing deficit in 
fisndgrams. Soon after the government had 
to assign a higher pnonty to the “grow mure 
food" campaign and more or less abandon 
far-reaching structural changes. The net result 
was that redistributive land reforms could 
make a dent only on very large holdings and 
that too in a few stales. It could directly 
benefit very few marginal farmers or landless 
labourers. Similarly, tenancy reforms 
benefited mainly the middle size tenants. 
The position of the small tenants deteriorated 
in many areas where the land was resumed 
hy the landowners on the plea of 'self- 
cultivation', thus reducing small tenants to 
the .status of tentint-at-will. 

A parallel and complementary movement 
to state-sponsored redistributive land reforms 
was started by the leading spokesman of 
Gandhian thought, Acharya Vinoba Bhave. 
This movement believed in ‘change of heart' 
of (hose who owned large resources to induce 
them to share some of their assets, notionally 
onc-fifth. with their psior brethren. This 
movement, the “bhoodan” movement, 
achieved remarkable succcs.s in its initial 
phase, but soon degenerated into “targetry” 
and got diverted from its original purpose. 
Lack of sufficient effort to support (he 
beneficiaries of the “land-gift” further weak¬ 
ened its contribution to poverty alleviation. 

By the late 1960s the second phase of PAP 
started with measures that promised to 
address directly and exclusively the poor in 
the rural areas. This target group onenled 
approach started with the programme for 
backward regions, graduated to the 
programme for the development of small 
and marginal farmers, landle.ss labourers, 
etc. and finally culminated in the integrated 
Rural Development Programme and National 
Rural Employment Programme. Serious 

ittto 


efforts for poverty alleviation were initinti'd 
only during this phase. The distinguishing 
feature of the poverty alleviation programme 
during this phase was the emphasis on 
creating employment opportunities and 
di.stributing renewable assets among the poor. 
This was in sharp contrast to the intentions 
m the earlier pha.se, i e, redistributing 
existing, non-renewable, assets. .Similarly, 
heavy emphasis was placed during this 
phase of PAP on transfer of income to the 
poor in indirect ways, c g, through food 
.subsidies and ‘dual pricing' of c.s.sential 
commodities. Recourse was taken to soft, 
non-confrontationist measures. 

An important implication of this approach 
was that efforts at poverty alleviation were 
not conditioned by the political lahcl.sof the 
ruling parties in different .states. The success 
or failure of these efforts were independent 
of whether a state was ruled by a rightist, 
ccniri.st or leftist party. If poverty alleviation 
efforts were to concentrate on the 
redistribution of non-renewable rc.sources 
such as land, the political base of the ruling 
parlies would have made a significant 
difference. 

In the third - the latest - phase starting 
from the beginning of the I9%s. emphasis 
has shifted to measures aimed at accelerating 
economic growth and on creating an 
environment for ensuring a ‘spread effect'. 
In keeping with Indian tn^itions, lip-service 
is continued to be paid to structural change, 
as much as to target-group oriented 
programmes, but the dominant thought is to 
create more wealth and to enable the poor 
to bcnctll from the secondary effects of 
growth which, it is presumed, will percolate 
down and reach the poor. 

Although over time relative emphasis has 
shifted from .structural interventions, to a 
target group oriented approach, to market 
oriented policies, all stales have acted in all 
these phases, more or less, in unison. If one 
finds different achievements in terms of 
poverty alleviation in various states, it is not 
because the major thrust of the programmes 
were dissimilar nr the strategics were unique. 
Such differences have to be explained in 
terms of the initial social and economic 
conditions, specific geographical and 
demographic features, the pace and 
composition of economic growth, the relati ve 
emphasis placed on different poverty 
alleviation programmes, and (he processes 
of and competence in programme for¬ 
mulation and implementation.' The studies 
in this issue examine many of these, and 
quite a few other, aspects of the poverty 
alleviation efforts in different states in India. 

I 

Design of Study 

There is a uniformity of approach and. to 
a large extent, of content, of poverty 
alleviation programmes in India The 


implementing agencies forthesc programmes 
are the sutes. The outcome of poverty 
alleviation efforts, as is well known, differs 
from state to state, 'nte dent in poverty in 
different states of the country can he 
explained 6nly in the socio-economic, 
political, geographical and demographic 
context of the states; states' capabilities to 
implement such programmes: and in.stiiutions 
that exist at the ground level to support the 
disadvantaged sections of society. These 
assumptions were to be tested in the present 
study,titled ‘Public Interventions for^verty 
Alleviation: Experience of Indian States'. 
For this project nine states were selected for 
in-depth .study: Andhra Prade.sh, Bihar, 
Gujarat. Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala. 
Maharashtra. Rajasthan and West Bcngal.- 
The temptation to include more slates had 
to be resisted because of the paucity of time 
and resources. 

The selection ol stales was mainly, though 
not solely, governed by the availability ot 
.scholars who have conducted serious studies 
ofpoverty related questioasintheirrespective 
states. Bui once (he states were selected, 
certain important characiensiics of each state 
could be identified and related to its poverty 
alleviation programmes. For example, the 
.selection of Haryana facilitated ihc study of 
the poverty situation in a dynamic rural 
economy. As against this, Bihar could 
represent similar initiatives in a stagnating 
economy with weak rural institutions. West 
Bengal and Kerala, both governed hy Icitist 
political parties, could illustrate a cuncertcci 
move towards structural change in the rural 
economy in one case, and the impact of 
investment in human resource development 
in the other. Karnataka is one of the few 
slates where decentrali.sed development was 
tried out without initial political mobilisation 
In Andhra, the intriguing feature was a 
favourable impact of PAPs on the poverty 
situation in the context of a stagnant 
economy. Maharashtra provided a unique 
example of guaranteed employment, virtually 
on the doorstep, to anyone who offers hitn/ 
her for a job. Gujarat qualified for such a 
study because of its vibrant grass roots 
organisations, the co-operatives and NGOs. 
Finally, Rajasthan's inclusion could illustrate 
the nature of transient poverty which arises 
because of sharp weather-induced 
fluctuations in agricultural production. 

There are several states with other 
distinctive features which could have been 
included for such a study. However, the 
paucity of resources and in some cases lack 
of serious studies in the area of poverty 
alleviation, inhibited inclusion of more states. 
.At the same time, the states selected present 
a cross-section which highlights some of the 
major determinants of the success or failure 
of poverty alleviation programmes. While 
the main focus of the study was on the 
policies and programmes at the state level, 
it was realised that the importance of macro- 
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economic poHcies as well as overarching 
political processes for poverty alleviation 
programmes at the state level should not be 
missed. 

'n>e group ioentifted to conduct this study 
along with a few other scholars met for the 
first time in Udaipur in July 1989. In this 
meeting the c^jectives and methodology of 
the study were discussed in detail. It was also 
decided that the major output of the study 
will be the nine state-level case studies. A 
format for these case studies was agreed 
upon. To examine national policies as they 
influence state level PAPs, a paper on 
Political Processes and Poverty Alleviation 
(by Kuldeep Mathur) was added. 

Principally.eachcasestudywasto include: 

(a) discussion of social, economic and 
geographical features of the state as 
these impinge on poverty alleviation 
efforts: 

(b) discussion of rate and composition of 
economic growth and its impact on 
poverty alleviation; 

(c) acritical review of national PAPs (IRDP. 
JRY. etc) in the state: 

(d) discussion of any major initiative taken 
by the slate with the objective of poverty 
alleviation: and 

(e) suggestions for future directions to 
accelerate the pace of poverty alleviation 
in the state. 

It was understood that the above format was 
only a suggestive one. and each case writer 
was free to amend it. 

The same group with some alterations met 
in Jaipur in October 1991 and again in 
August 1992. In the latter meeting five of 
the nine case studies which were more or 
less in finished form were discussed in detail, 
and the outlines of four more studies were 
elaborated. It was also decided that the 
authors of those case studies which were 
more or less complete should take into 
account the comments made in this meeting 
before finalising their papers. The remaining 
four studies were also to be completed on 
the lines of the agreed format. It was further 
decided that one more meeting of the group 
will take place to take a final look at the case 
studies as well as to critique the overview 
paper. Unfortunately this meeting could not 
take place. But the remaining case studies 
were submitted to the chief co-ordinator of 
the project. Mainly on the basis of the case 
studies, but also using other relevant 
literature, the co-ordinator of the study, 
V S Vyas, in collaboration with Pradeep 
Bhargava. prepared the overview paper. The 
overview paper discusses: 

(i) the nature and extent of rural poverty 
and the trends in poverty alleviation in 
the country in general and in the selected 
stmes in particular; 

(ii) a critical examination of the general 
strategy as well as specific programmes 
for poverty alleviation, and 


(iii) a discussion of future directions on the 
basis of the above. 

II 

Extent and Nature of Poverty 

There is no agreement among scholars on 
the extent of rural poverty in India. Estimates 
on the proportion of poor households 
among the total numberof rural hduseholds 
for the year 1987-88, which is the last year 
for which country-wide reliable data from 
the National Sample Survey (NSS) are 
available, vary from 25 to45 percent. Some 
scholars have come to the conclusion that 
poor households constitute as little as 25 per 
cent of the total rural households (Dev et 
al 1992], while other scholars maintain that 
the proportion is as high as 45 per cent 
(Minhas et ai 1991 j. The official sources, 
i c. the Planning Commission, place the rural 
poverty level at around 33 per cent of the 
rural population. An expert group appointed 
by the Planning Commission which included 
several distinguished economists placed the 
figure of rural poverty at around 39 percent.' 
Even if .some highly optimistic or highly 
pessimistic estimates are excluded, the figures 
on rural poverty given by different scholars 
vary significantly. Why should there be such 
a difference in the extent of poverty when 
the basic source of data used by all scholars 
is the same, i e. various rounds of the NSS? 

The starting point for estimating the 
number of households below the poverty 
line is a normative nutritional requirement 
per person per day at some base point. There 
is a debate on the minimum caloric 
requirement, and whether it should be the 
same for all parts of the country.Most 
acceptable figures are 2,400 calories per 
person per day in rural areas, and 2.2(X) 
calories per person per day in urban areas. 
The next step is to translate the nutrient 
requirement into monetary terms. The expen¬ 
diture level of households which are able to 
spend the requisite amount to obtain the 
desired calories serves as the cut-off point, 
or the poverty line. To adjust the poverty 
line over a period of time, price variations 
have to he considered and an appropriate 
price deflator has jo be selected. The problem 
arises in deciding upon such a deflator. 

Thus, the fbllowingelcments mainly affect 
the magnitude of the poverty ratio; (i) the 
nutrition norm (translated into monetary 
terms) in the base year; (ii) price deflator 
used (O’update the poverty line; and (iii) pro 
rata adjustment in the number of households 
in different expenditure classes to determine 
the number of households below and above 
the poverty line. DilTerent assumptions and 
methods are used for these three purposes, 
which accounts for the different estimates 
provided by scholars.^ 

The assumptions made and methodology 
adopted by the expert (Lakdawala) group of 


the Planning Commission appears to be the 
appropriate one. As mentioned above, the 
expert group has estimated the number of 
poor households in rural India at around 39 
per cent of the total in 1987-88. 

Over time a few noticcriile changes have 
taken place in regard lo the extent of rural 
poverty. First, in the last two decades there 
has been a continuous reduction in poverty. 
In 1973-74the proportionof rural households 
below the poverty line was around 55 per 
cent (54.3 per cent to be exact). It went 
down to 52 per cent in 1977-78 and to 45 
per cent in 1983, and now it is around 39 
per cent . Thus, there has been a marked 
decline in the proportion of poor households 
in rural areas. Second, this decline is 
witnessed practically in every state of the 
country, although the magnitude of decline 
has differed. The important fact to be 
emphasised is that there has been a decline 
in poverty practically in every state. 

Third, and it is important to note, even 
in the poorest states the pervasiveness of 
poverty has been reduced to a remarkable 
cx;cnt. For example, in 1977-78 in two states 
of our country, Oris.sa and Bihar, the 
proportion of rural households below the 
poverty line was 65 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively. By 1987-88 there was not a 
single state which recorded such severe and 
pervasive poverty. On the other hand, in 
1977-78 there was only one state, Punjab, 
which had less than 20 per cent of its rural 
households under the poverty line. By 1987- 
88 there were three states viz, Punjab, 
Harayana and Himachal Pradesh, where 
poverty was less than 20 per cent . More 
importantly, there are many more states which 
have made remarkable progress, from all- 
pervasive poverty to a rather manageable 
extent of poverty. 

Fourth, there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the nutritional status of the 
poorest households us reflected in calorie 
intake. As mentioned earlier, the normative 
base for estimating poverty in our country 
IS an intake of 2.4(X) calories per capita per 
day in the rural areas (plus an additional 
expenditure on other necessities), and 2200 
calories per capita in the urban areas (along 
with additional expenditure). Compared to 
these high norms of calone intake, in a 
number of states the average per capita per 
day calories intake has come down But 
inequality in food consumption has been 
reduced, and to that extent it can be reasonably 
assumed that malnutrition among the poore.s( 
deciles has come down to a considerable 
extent. These developments should lie 
appreciated before asking the question why 
we could not do better. 

Experience in poverty alleviation has 
varied in a significant manner among the 
states. We may divide the 18 year period 
from 1970-71 to 1987-88 into two sub- 
periods, the first between 1970-71 and 
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I‘(77 7!< anil (he scLond hctwi'en 1977-78 
ind 1987-88 (he lirM period may be tailed 
ihi pie poverty alleviaiinn programme 
ptriod ind (he second (he post povertv 
illesiadon programme period In (he tiis( 
|H nod (he (aige( group approai h lo poverty 
ilk vialion was ahsen( l( was presumed (hd( 
rtianges m agrarian structure and overall 
uonomit giowth were (he tuclors which 
vould help povertv alleviation As noted 
itiovi during (he second peruxl roughly 
iHgmning (loni the late 1970s the target 
loup oiiemed ippioach was accepted 
Poverty alleviation programmes such as the 
Integrated Riiial Desilopment Programme 
IRDP) National Rural Emplovmcnt 
l'iogianimes(NRLP) etc were emphasised 
Xlthoueh these piognimmcs were started 
iiliei It was only trom the I ite I97()s that 
these various schemes gathcied momentum 
lor (he coiiniiy as a whole the poverty 
laiio dll lined in ihe lust peiiod by less th m 
I pci i ent Pile dec line in Ihe poverty ratio 
w IS slightly above 9 pei cent in the second 
pi nod We have observed ihove that there 
li id been i tall m (In poverty lalio ovci the 
period ol time It has to be noted that the 
Icclineintlu poverty i mow ispiccipitated 
during the second pciiod when deliberate 
iiiueieil attempt were made to allcsiati 
lovcity This outcome is ol .onstderabic 
lemlicaiKc 

I he slate wise pii Hire ol poverty reduc lion 
mthetwopenods is quite interesting Dexlme 
til (los orty was unilormlv disinbiilexl between 
hi first and the second peiiod in Andhia 
P'adcsh Haiyana and Tamil Nadu West 
Hc'ngal on the othc r hand observed a tall ol 
niailv I ^ per cent in the pioporlion ol pool 
households in thi luial areas in the second 
nctiod IS against only 4 per lenl decline 
luring the Itrsl peiiod I his was also Ihe 
ypcricnci ol Karnataka and Kcrila It is 
sieniliiani lo observe thai slates such as 
ki.nataka Kerala and West Bengal have 
ei lei Olds in the impicnicnialion ol PAP 
/hai IS obsersed at the slate level does 
iiciessarilv hold true tor all the regions 
a state There arc sharp intra stale 
ations in the incidence ol poverty as well 
It extent ot itsdecline ovci lime In most 
te stales (here are high as well as low 
city regions In Andhra Pradesh lor 
mpic the backward regions have 
iitiiantly higher incidences ot poverty 
the raliii of pooi households to total 
ibci ol households is increasing There 
growing loncentraiion ol poverty in the 
and pool I y endowed regions ol the state 
ithasarathy)' Similarly m Maharashtra 
inland eastern region has the highest 
dence of poverty and the inland western 
on the lowest (Dev) In both Karnataka 
Gujaiat the regional dispanties in this 
lect are rcmaikabic and the regional 
centidtionot pcxii households is widening 
asdiu Hirway) llniortunalcly enough 


data on poverty at the regional level are not 
available lo allow tor a meaningful analysis 
The results ol the 27lh round ol the National 
Sample Survey (NSS) (tor the year 1980 
were presented lor various NSS regions I he 
base year povcrivditlercnies in these regions 
could be highlighted with the help ol these 
data Ihe 14 agro-climalic icgions ot the 
counirv could he ranked m terms ol level 
of poverty These regions howevc*r cut 
across stale boundaries and Ihc'relore are not 
very helpful in iindcrstanilmg intra-staie 
dittcrenccs In any case no such tegion 
specitic estimates arc available trom the 
later lounds of NSS 

A tew sporadic ettorts arc being made to 
understand the intra state poverty situation 
by rcsi* trthers The Centre ol rxonomic .ind 
Soc Id) Studies (Cf SS) has developed disi ric i 
and regional level povcrly estimates lor 
Andhra Pradesh lor the years 1977 78 and 
1987 88 The only other el lorlot this nature 
that we .ire a wait ot is the* regional delineation 
)l Ihe povertv prolile tor Gujaral done at 
theSard.irP.Ucl Institute Ahmedabad During 
the i ouisi ol this study a similar attempt was 
made at Ihe Institute ot Dc vclopmcnl Studies 
laipurtooNain poverty i siimatcstordiltcicni 
regions ol Rij.isthan (Vidya Sagar) Apart 
liom these lew cxenises thcie arc haidlv 
anv other systematic otiorts to assess the 
poverty siiu.Uion at the legional level As 
noted above poverty has dec lined over time 
in practic.illv every stale ol the union but 
the states are large units Wh<il is happenmg 
within a si.ue i c m dillereni legtons is not 
carelully .inalysed I his is one ot the maior 
gaps in our underst inding ol the poverty 
situation 

( IIARAl 11 Risni S Ol PlKIR HollSl HOI OS 

As IS well known it is I iigclv (he asselless 
among (he ruiat households eg agncultuial 
labour households whoaicount (orthe mosi 
subsi.iniial btnek ol poor households 
According to the T8(h round ol the NSS at 
thcall Indialeve' in 198 Tagricultural labour 
households in the luiai .ireas constituted 
TO 7 per cent ol all lural households but 
then share in the poor rural households was 
42 0 pet cent ' Ne.irlv hall ol the rural poor 
in Andhra Pradesh Bihar Gujarat 
Karnataka and West Bengal are agricultural 
laboui households These households arc 
landless or have sciy small land holdings 
Self employed agricultunsis, mostly small 
and marginal taimcrs form another major 
i onstituent ot the poor households As the 
case studies in this issue report, at the state 
level rhedillcrencemthcmcidenccof poverty 
between agricultural labour households and 
those sell employed in agriculture is 
relatively small in Andhra Pradesh. Harayana 
and Rajasthan while it is greater in West 
Bengal and Bihar The relative importance 
ol agricultural labour households versus 
marginal farmer households among the rural 


poor reflects employment opportunities on 
the one hand and land holding siiuctuies 
on the othci m Ihe solcileil slates 

Another dislinguishini! chai.iclerisiic is 
the c.iste composition ol ihc rural piK>i The 
scheduled lastes .mil tube. LiMiliibule 
dispioportionatciv(othcpooi householdsm 
rural aieas Pnr example m Kciala they 
constitute lOpercentot the total population 
hut 2T per cent ol .til poor In ill ilu* states 
these groups (i c ST and S( ) .mount loi 
a disproportionately laigc shaie ol the rural 
laboui households ■ e Ihe households who 
do not own tvrixluitive issets 

Ihe lesson is clear that ruial poverty is 
diicctly related to l.ic k ot acc ess to pnxluc live 
assets It IS lot this leason that jxiveity 
alleviation stiaicgies ought to lex us moic on 
piuviding produc li ve assets to the piuir Alter 
Ihc earlier ph.ise ol lelotms in agrarian 
siructun wi did not make any scrinusctlorl 
m that diiec tion The re.isons foi the relative 
neglect of ledisiributive land rclorms will 
be briefly alluded lo beluw However ilwe 
weie to enlarge ihc dclimtion ol assets and 
incluiiC not only land but skills and 
capabilities <md also physical stamina as Ihe 
assets ol the piKit the programme ol asset 
rcdistiihuiiun takes on another more 
managCiiblc dimension In l<ict the states 
that concentrated on asset generation toi the 
pixii undcrstixid in wider terms did much 
betier than oihci states in terms ol poverty 
alleviation Belotcwenariaii thecxpericnie 
in ihis regiiid it is important to underst,md 
the lolc which economic growth/Kv « plays 
in poverty .illeviation 

Hi 

Economic (Growth and 
Poverty Alleviation 

Among vaiious faclois eonirihutmg to 
poverty alleviation ccnnomii growth has 
dways been recognised as .in rniportanl one 
A view IS gamine ground in Ihc country that 
the money spent on PAPean be* better utilised 
as investment indcvelopmental .iclivities and 
that the ensuing economic giowth will be 
a better lontiibuior to poverty .illeviation 
Assuming that all the money diverted Itom 
PAP will be lully and citcctivelv used for 
development puiposcs and that such 
investment will generalcgiowih Iwoiather 
heroic iissumptions - let us examine the lole 
ot economic giowth in poverty alleviation 

The evidence from the cxpcnenct ol a 
large number ot countries is that while ihc 
impact of economic growth on tcduction m 
inequalities is mixed, its impact on poverty 
reduction is unambiguous [Worlcl Bank 
1990J However Ihe hcnclils ol growth are 
obvei ved to be .icc ruing to dtI leteni economic 
groups approximately m proportion to their 
initial incomes further, the composition ol 
grow th appears to be important in explaining 
us impact on poverty alleviation It is 
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generally agreed that growth propelled by 
an increase in agricultural output has a more 
pronounced effect on poverty alleviation. 

In recent years the positive relationship 
between growth in agncultural production 
and poverty alleviation seems to have 
weakened (Gaiha 1991). Even then the 
positive impact of agricultural growth on the 
income of small farmers, and more 
particularly on the wage income of 
agricultural labourers, cannot be denied. The 
latter is'imponant.ln the face of inequality 
in the distribution of land-holdings, the 
positive impact of agricultural growth on 
poverty alleviation depends more on the 
capacity to generate employment. A fall in 
elasticity of employment with respect to 
agricultural production. asob.served in many 
areas, explains the weakening of the 
relationship noted above. 

In this context, growth in. the non-farm 
sector in rural areas assumes importance. 
This is clearly brought out in the study of 
poveny alleviation in Harayana (Bhalla). A 
significant reduction in rural poverty in 
Harayana in spite of a marked reduction in 
employment opportunities in agriculture 
could explained by a remarkable increase 
in non-farm employment. The .study of 
Andhra Pradesh has also brought out that 
poverty declined more rapidly in the districts 
adjoining Hyderabad city compared to those 
in the interior, mainly because of growth 
in non-farm employment on the periphery 
of this city (Parthasarathy). 

Bc.sides sectoral composition of growth, 
another factor which affects the ‘trickle- 
down" of the benefits of growth to the poor 
is the availability of infrastructure, physical 
as well as institutional. Apart from the direct 
effect of the development of infrastructure 
on enabling a faster pace of trickle down, 
it also enhances the mobility of the poor, 
and with it the potential areas for employ ment 
opportunities. 

A cross-section analysis of the 17 Indian 
states to explain fall in the ratio of poor 
households in rural areas between 1977-78 
and 1987-88|VyasandSagar I993]suggests 
a significant and positive impact of the 
development of infrastructure and access to 
assets on the fall in the poverty ratio, while 
the impact of growth per se i s, at best. weak. 
I| is also observed that when there is a 
significant investment in human develop¬ 
ment (as reflected in an index ot human 
development) and greater equality in the 
ownership ol assets (as reflected in low 
concentration ratios) the 'trickle-down' effect 
of growth becomes more pronounced. In 
other words, growth is important but growth 
by itself will not ensure a ‘spread effect’. 
The latter will be facilitated to the extent that 
there is (a) a developed infrastructure and 
(b) low concentration of assets, i e. the poor 
also have access to productive assets. Once 
these two conditions are fulfilled, growth 


will reach the poor. These findings have 
been corroborate by the case studies reported 
in this volume. 

IV 

Strategic Intervention 

for Poverty Alleviation 

As a general strategy for poverty 
alleviation, an emphasis on more equitable 
distribution of ownership and access to land. 
reform.s in the credit delivery system to 
enable the poor command over productive 
resources; and a public distribution system 
(PDS) for foodgrains to contribute to 
improvement of nutritional standards of the 
poor by bringing down the real cost of 
foodgrains, have all played an important 
role in poverty alleviation in this country. 
These arc all pro-poor measures. However, 
their less than satisfactory impact warrants 
a closer look at the efficacy of these 
programmes. 

Land Reforms 

The process of impoverishment of the 
rurafmassesin India is very well diKumented. 
There is a consensus on the role of 
colonialism, of the penetration of market 
forces and of the iniquitous social structure, 
on the widening and deepening of poverty 
in the countryside (Dasgupta). It is also 
commonly agreed that in the post- 
independence era, the pressureof population 
on land leading to sub-division and 
fragmentation of agricultural holdings, and 
lack ol employment opportunities in the 
nun-farm sectors worsening the plight of 
agricultural labourers, have further swelled 
the ranks of the poor. The emergence of a 
class of rentiers protected by the state and 
legitimised by the social system hastened 
this process. 11ie bulk of the poor households 
in India are located in rural areas and among 
these, the vast majority are landless 
agricultural labourers and marginal farmers. 
More equitable access to land, therefore, 
would be an imponani poverty alleviation 
measure. 

Land reforms as a programme for ushering 
in a just social order was an important item 
on the national agenda even before 
independence. The popular governments 
which took power in different states for a 
brief penod in the late 1930s lost no time 
in legislating land reform measures. These 
retorm.s became moreextensi vc and coherent 
after independence. An interesting aspect of 
land reforms in India is that although this 
is a slate subject - only recently have some 
of the provisions of land reforms been 
brought wunder the concurrent list - the 
.content as well as the timing of land 
legislation have been broadly similar in all 
states. Rather minor variations in the content 
or liming are easily explained due to special 
circumsianccs in the concerned state. 


Land reform legislation broadly follo' 
the following sequence throughout 
country: 

- abolition of funciionless intermediai 

- protection to tenants; 

- imposition of a (rather liberal) cei 
on land holdings; 

- ownership right to tenants; 

- more stringent ceiling legislation. 

There are a number of penetrating stui 

on the legislative content, implements 
processes, and impact of land reform: 
productivity and equity in different state 
India. Some of the collaborators in this si 
(Dasgupta, Parthasarathy, Sharma) h 
documented the impact of land legisia 
on poverty alleviation in their respec 
stales. 

There are a few facts which need tc 
highlighted in the context of the pro: 
study. As a poveny alleviation measure, 
main emphasis of land reforms until recc 
wa.s on redistributive policies. The succes 
lowering of the ceiling on agriculti 
holdings (which was first introduced in 
mid-l9S0s) in the early 1960s and agai 
the early 1970s was aimed at sequestei 
the surplus land and redistributing it am 
landless rural households or those > 
culti vated marginal holdings. Except for 
or two states, e g. West Bengal and Ker 
this programme did not make any remarks 
impact on poveny. For the country i 
whole the picture that obtains suggests 
the land declared surplus was much less i 
what was anticipated; land acquired 
much less than the land dcclar^ surp 
land distributed among landless iabou 
and marginal farmers was much less t 
the land acquired; and land which ci 
actually be cultivated was much less t 
the land acquired. Leakages at every i 
were glaring, and the reasons for this are i 
well known. 

The concentration ratio of landholdi 
did decline. In panicular, the share of I: 
holdings in total holdings went dowi 
every state of the country. But th 
changes were mainly due to factors s 
as (a) demographic pressures leading 
sub-divisions of holdings; (b) oppoituni 
to increase agricultural output on medi 
size holdings by investment of capital rai 
than expansion of land; and (c) increa 
risk in further expansion of holding: 
the face of ceiling legislation. The lower 
of concentration of land among the U 
land holders was not because of cit 
effecti ve implementation of land reform: 
state iNireaucracies, or the organisation 
the intended beneficiaries. Howev 
redistributive land reforms did contrib 
directly or indirectly to stopping the proc 
of proletarianisation, in halting fudl 
expansion of large holdings, and 
contributing to the emergence of a mid 
peasantry (Vyas 1986]. 
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In regard to the impact of tenancy 
legislation, after the initial 'shuffle' in the 
:ountryside, when a large number of tenants 
tvere evicted from land by landowners on 
[hepleaof resuming land forself«cultivation, 
ihings have started settling do wn. Even when 
allowance is made for concealed tenancy, 
ihe area under tenancy has declined, but 
;hose tenants who could formalise their 
lenancy agreements could be assured of 
legislative protection against eviction and 
snbanced rents. After the initial unsettling 
abase, most of the states have had a better 
ecord in tenancy protection compared to 
.heir performance in implementation of 
aeiling legislation. West Bengal has the most 
.reditable record in this respect. State 
egislation on 'Bargadars' and its effective 
mplementation with popular support at the 
/illage level ensured that share-croppers 
;ould not be evicted from their land and 
vere assured of continuation of tenancy and 
I fair share of the produce (Dasgupta). In 
1 few other states it is becoming difficult 
0 evict sharb-croppers due to popular and 
adical organisation of the small peasants 
md landless labourers. For example, in 
larts of Andhra Pradesh and Bihar several 
rroups known by the generic name of 
Naxalitcs' are protecting the rights of 
enants, at times by violent means. In these 
ireas the state machinery is also becoming 
note conscious about the implementation 
if land reforms and the plugging of various 
oopholes. 

A question is posed in different fora as 
(1 whether land reforms are at all relevant 
n the present circumstances. According to 
iomc scholars, the urgency for imple- 
nentation of land reform measures has been 
inhanced because of the re-emergence of a 
;lass of rentiers among Ihe large landholders 
n some parts of Ihe country This in a way 
s a reversal of what happened during the 
ihase of the 'green revolution’. The latter 
vus characterised by a convergence of 
iianagemem and ownership of land, even 
in medium and large holdings. In the present 
ircumsiuices, the affluent landlords find it 
mire profitable to invest in non-agricultural 
iccupations and assume the role of rent 
•ceking absentee landlords rather than that 
if capitalist farmer (Parthasarathy). 

EtTecti ve impiemenution of existing land 
eform legislation is important for more than 
me reascHi. Apart from the disruptive social 
mplicatiun of non-implementation of Imid 
egislation, such failures are ^so depriving 
he poor of participation in the development 
irocess. Second, land reform which assists 
n defreezing the lease market will be in the 
interests of the poor. A properly functioning 
lease market enables the poor to acquire land 
lor cultivation to supplemem their meagre 
nnidings. or faciliwes search for a non- 
ngriculiural work opportunity without the 
risk of losing land. This type of land 


legislation will be a logical extension of 
‘Operation Barga’ type reforms. 

With the preoccupation of policy-makers 
with privately own^ agriculturai holdings, 
sufficient attention was not paid to the 
common lands till very recently. The 
disappearance of the commons or thdr pre¬ 
emption by the fich and powerful of village. 
society has blocked opportunities for income 
generation for the pour from the products 
of the commons, apart from doing irreparable 
ecological harm. The damage done in this 
respect is more severe foi the poor, whose 
dependence on the products of the commons 
is proportionately larger. It is only recently 
that steps have been initiated to rejuvenate 
degraded village commons and protect tte 
rights of village communities, especially the 
poor, in the use of the commons. NGOs more 
than state functionaries are spearheading 
such activities. 

Also, the exclusive attention paid to land 
has meant that the equitable access of the 
poor to forests, fisheries and water resources 
has not been appreciated. Only in recent 
years some steps have been taken to provide 
the poor access to forests, particularly the 
tribals living in or around forests. But in this 
respect legislation is probably at a stage 
where land legislation was in the I9S0s. In 
regard to equitable access to water, in spite 
of several ideas being floated, hardly any 
effort has been made at the state level. Some 
voluntary organisations such as ‘pani 
panchayais' in Maharashtra, have taken the 
lead in this direction. 

Aaiiss TO Credit 

Availability of credit to the poor on 
affordable terms can create the preconditions 
for access to productive resources. With this 
object! ve in view, far-reaching changes have 
been introduced in the credit delivery 
mechanism in this country. These include 
expansion of the network of rural branches 
of the commercial banks, mandatory lending 
to priority sectors, discriminatory interest 
rates in favour of the poor, and the like. The 
objective of access to easy credit has been 
thwarted to a large extent by lack of propei 
response from the financial institutions. The 
credit institutions see lending to the poor as 
a burden rather than a good and feasible 
investment. Their approach tocredit supplies 
for the poor have been developed without 
a fuller understanding of the poors’ needs 
and aspirations. 

By ^finition, the rural poor have few 
assets, but in many instances they do have 
some skills. One of the major constraints 
they face in making productive use of their 
assets and skills is access to credit. There 
are several limitations at their end - illitency 
and lack of awareness and experience with 
formal credit institutions. For wmnen it may 
be especially difficult to obtain credit; the 
types of work women engage in may not be 


recognised as productive enough to be 
creditworthy, and on many occasions social 
disapproval and family pressures discourage 
them from economic activities outside the 
home. 

The poor generally need small amounts 
of credit. The credit requirement at times is 
a series of small, short-term loans for working 
capital which may ensure, for example, the 
supply of raw materials to carry out small- 
scale activities. They invest in activities with 
a quick cash turn around. Activities revolve 
around frequent marketing such as petty trade, 
food preparation, handicrafts using local raw 
materials, or services with a local demand. 
Some of the poor who midee it to the external 
market need a higher amount of credit. 

"nie big financial institutions generally 
find the proposed business of the poor to 
be too small to justify their efforts. They may 
impo.se unreasonable service fees for smaller 
loans and first time borrowers. Processing 
and/or administration of louis may take too 
much time away from the poor. Collateral 
requirements may be too rigid and repayment 
schedules inappropriate for the types of 
business- by the poor. 

An important innovation in credit delivery 
systems has been the establishment of 
regional rural banks (RRB). The.se 
institutions are designed primarily to meet 
Ihe credit needs of the poor. They do make 
small loans, mainly to the beneficiaries of 
the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP); these are of fixed 
amounts and generally lack flexibility. There 
is no service fee but the loan application 
moves through a number of channels, 
increasing the transaction costs ot both the 
poor borrower and the bank. The borrower 
still spends a lot nfjime rWrfnfliii nr her 
application. The collateral condition for the 
poor borrower in the IRDP has totally been 
done away with, and the interest rate is lower 
than the market rate, but the loans are linked 
to a direct subsidy by the government. This 
erodes the authority of the banks 
(Paraihasarathy). Repayments have been 
subjected to external political intervention.s. 
These, together with motivational and 
organisational handicaps, have impaired the 
effectiveness of the RRBs. The regional 
rural banks arc too happy to sec an IRD 
account closed when all repayments have 
been met. No attempt is made, rather no 
thought IS given, to the needs of the IRD 
beneficiary after the loan has been repaid. 

The opportunities given by IRDP. as will 
be discussed below, favour activities that 
promote redistributive (as reflected in the 
subsidies) rather than productive activities, 
and restrict opportunities rather than expand 
them. They seldom induce investment in 
education that increase.s productivity 
(TRYSEM is an exception). The organi¬ 
sations that develop in this institutional milieu 
could become more ’efficient’ over time - 
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Bank of India's 



FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
WOMEN ENTREPRENEURS 


III KeeiJing with it;- i cimmitnient to the uphftnicnt of women. 
Bank cl India has designed an exclusive scl'cmc for women 
enticpi eneur 1 he schc'me is applicable to small scale 
industrial u n d e 1 1.1 k i n r; s . artisans, village and cottage 
industries, small 1 oml ti anspor t operators, small l.ujsinesses, 
professionals attd self em(doyed. retail tiacfcis and 
a q 11 c u 11 u I a I 8< a 11 1 f'd activities 
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but nwrc 'etTicicm' in making the poor even 
more dependent, and hence unproductive, 
With the basic institutional .structure even 
less conducive to productive activity. 

In the above context, some of the 
challenges that the credit delivery systems 
face are; 

(i) tocrcateorexpand the financial markets 
without distorting product or factor 
prices; 

(ii) to evolve a lending design that reaches 
the poor while minimising the 
transaction costs; 

(iii) to minimise the cost of lending 
operations while keeping the interest 
low enough for the poor to ensure 
participation: 

(i v) to design cost cl fecii vc inclhods to .scale 
up the .service delivery mechanism both 
horiAiiilally (amonga larger number of 
poor or III a larger geographical area) 
and vertically (more investmeni 
opporiiiiiities loi the p«k)i who have 
already been successliil in increasing 
their incoinc); 

(V) lo incorporule schemes which linance 
hum.iii capiial foriiialion so (hat the 
prodiiciive capacity and hence (he 
ciediiwordiinc'-sol ihc pooi enhances, 
.iiid 

(Ml to meet (he abovechallenges and ensure 
ih,i( eredii prc^granimcs are being eosi 
elleetive and arc not depcndenl on 
exicrnal subsidies. 

In olher words, what isnc'cded is a strategy 
that gives susiained livelihood lo die pool 
us well us ensures the siisiainabiliiy of the 
credit iiistiiuiions. So lai we have not been 
able to evolve such a strategy 
li IS in this context that we should make 
conscious cfforis to learn I rom the successliil 
exporimems m this couniry and abroad. 
Cl edit programmes such as the Grameen 
Bank ol Bangladesh, the Action projects in 
Luiin American countries, and the BKK in 
Indonesia have been successful in increasing 
the incomes ol the poor while ensuring loan 
repayments. They have also been sucecsslul 
in varying degrees in empowering ihe poor. 
Tlic major plank ol (he strategy of such 
eredii programmes is to break the entry 
barriers for ihe severely disadvantaged 
sections who do not have the conventional 
prcrci|uisitc.s to entitle them to the services 
of the formal crcdii in.stiiutions. Nocconomic 
collateral, no enhanced technological 
knowledge, no literacy, no money 
management experience and no social pull 
is ncee.s.sury to start a project. Small loans 
are advanced, and once repaid, further loans 
are sanctioned. This is expected to initiate 
acreati VC proce.ss in which better know-how 
is developed, skills are honed and the 
t'onndence of the poor in thcm.selves and in 
the credit management system develops. 
Women, who are marginali.sc'd in terms of 
acquiring and controlling assets, now have 
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access to formal ciedit and are being paid 
fortheir labour. They are able to gain control 
over their own lives, and most important, 
arc able to organise better lives lor their 
children, an activity for which they alone 
are responsible in apoor family. The financial 
principles arc based on a foim of social 
collateral as against economic collateral. In 
the Grameen Bank, a lot ofemphasis is given 
to group formation with well laid out 
procedures. Larger amounts of credit are 
advanced if a loan is repaid. This incentive, 
plus pressure from the peer group, strong 
and decentralised management systems, the 
collection of repayments in small amounts 
suitable to circiimsianccs in which the poor 
earn and live, together result in net 
repayments lo the tune of 90 lo 95 per cent 
in ail these schemes. Transaction costs arc 
kept lowby a minimum of pre-loan .screening 
and paperwork as well as by technical 
assistance. The poor have been able to 
increase their incomes and also accumulate 
some capital. 

The design of these credit programmes 
has been singularly successful in not 
distorting credit markets by lending at Ihc 
maikcl rate of inicrcsl. Besides, Ihc 
lirogrammcs pay the ptMir m cash andexercisc 
no control ovei whai they buy Any control 
over iheir buying would have decreased the 
value ol commodity lor the poor and set 
distortions in the product and factor markets. 
With a continuous flow of credit, the 
programmes h;ive successfully intervened 
in Ihe imerlockcd markets where the pswir 
borrower was tied to the local moneylender 
to buy inputs at a higher price and sell his 
ouipui al a lower iliaii market price In Ihe 
process It IS reported (hui as the households 
have impiovcd Ihcir economic position, (he 
demand for consumption loans has declined. ’ 

The olher major achievement ol the 
successliil programmes has been that the 
poor arc able lo ‘voice’ Co-opcr.Hive 
behaviour has become possible with 
individuals' repeated micruciion. which 
enables (hem to have a great deal ol 
information about one another. Thechallenge 
in our couniry in the ticid of credit, as in 
other fields, is to devise eo-operalive 
solutions lo problems without the 
intervention ol a coercive state. 

Pi BMC Dis-iRinimoN Systfm 

PiKir hou.seholds spend nearly 80 per cent 
of their income on food. Titcrcforc an 
cficelivc way of enhancing real income and 
ensuring food .security to poor households 
is an assured delivery of adequate quantities 
of foodgrains and other essential 
commodities at favourable price.s, i c, prices 
which are lower than the market prices. In 
India this has been attempted through the 
public distribution .sy.stem (PDS) since 
second world war. Public diMributinn of 
essential commodities gathered momentum 
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in recent years. Between 1971 and 1989, the 
quantity of foodgrains di.siributcd ihrough 
the PDS has increased four-and-a-half limes. 
The ratio of release o( foodgiains through 
PDS to total foodgrains production has 
remained around 10 to 1.^ per cent of an 
expanding output base Its coverage has 
expanded regionally as well as in terms of 
number of households Probably because of 
the public distribution system, inter-state 
inequality in per capita consumption of 
cereals has declined in the 1980s. in spite 
of Ihe fact that inter-state inequality in 
production of cereals has increased.*' 

A number of studies on the functioning 
of PDS and accounts given by participants 
III the PAP projeti have revealed several 
weak nesses as well as strengths oft his system 

Taking the country as a whole, the system 
cannot be faulted for discriminating against 
the rural areas, although ii.s contribution to 
the satisfaciion of the foodgrains 
requircmeiiis ol piMir hou.seholds is not 
suhsluniial. Less than 16 percent of rice and 
wheal and. even worse, less than 5 per i-cnt 
ol ‘he coarse cereals (Ihe staple foodgrain 
ol lh>‘ I of the total quantities purchased 

by poor households, are obtained through 
PDS. The picture at the slate level is very 
dissimilar. There are states such u.s Haryana 
where PDS was never designed us "an 
instrument for ameliorating Ihc rigours of 
rural poverty” (Bhallii). For altogether 
different reasons. PDS in Bihar also touches 
the lives of the poor only marginally 
(Sharma). On Ihc other hand, there 'arc stales 
like Andhra Pradesh. Gujarat. Kerala and 
Maharashtra where the PDS plays an 
imiHinant lolc m ensuring food .security to 
rural households. Accessibility to Ihc PDS 
by Ihc poor in rural areas of these slates was 
much better than in many northern and the 
eastern states. 

A well administered PDS can make a 
signiticani contrihution lo the welture of Ihc 
common people This is illustrated by Ihc 
cxpcriciiee in Kerala, where the PDS covers 
approximately 95 per cent of the population; 
there is u pro-rural bias in terms of outlets; 
there is a pro-rural bias in prices of Ihe 
commodities distributed through PDS; and 
PDS is Ihc main source of pureha.ses of the 
principal staple foodgrains by Ihc poor. 
Nearly a quarter of the lowest fractilc group 
purchased rice exclusively from PDS. The 
same IS the ea.se. hy and large, for sugar and 
for standard clothes.'' 

However, the success of PDS in Kerala, 
as in Andhra Pradesh, is achieved at a huge 
and unsustuinahic. cost to the public 
exchequer. This is mainly bccau.se the states 
seek to cover a large population, deliver a 
large number of commodities, and keep 
stable prices for these commodities. There 
IS confusion in the basic objective of the 
,sy,stem. PDS could he used as an instrument 
for achieving any of (he following objectives 
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or a combination of these: rationing of 
scarce commodities; sttd>ilising prices of 
essential goods by augmenting supplies; 
providing effective competition to private 
trade through alternative outlets for 
distribution; and ensuring adequate supply 
of essential items to vulnerable sections of 
the population at reasonable prices. In our 
present circumstances it is only the last 
objective which can be effectively fulfilled 
by PDS. as other objectives either place 
severe straii^ on the bureaucracy which is 
the principal agency for administering PDS. 
or huge quantities of procurement or imports 
of foodgrains would be needed involving 
large sums of domestic or external resources. 
Due to these attempts to achieve various 
non-viable goals, the one achievable 
objective, i e. ensuring adequate supplies of 
essential goods to the pour, is also 
jeopardised. Progressively the centre and 
the slates are realising the scope and 
limitationsof achieving food security through 
this policy instrument. In spite of this 
realisation, the coverage of the population 
under PDS remains unwieldy and the number 
of commodities included are large and not 
necessarily ‘essential' from the point of view 
of poor households. 

A serious objection to PDS has been 
voiced, that due to PDS prices of commodities 
in the open market would be higher than in 
a situation where PDS is not operating. As 
a consequence, the poor are the net losers 
if they have to take recourse to the market 
forthe bulk of their purchases. The weighted 
average price for purchases from PDS and 
from the open market would be unfavourable 
to them. The implication of this finding is 
nor to dispense with PDS, but to enable the 
poor to obtain all, or nearly all, of their 
requirements of essential commodities from 
PDS and to rely on the open market to the 
least extent for such comm^ities. A corollary 
to this strategy is to discourage universal 
coverage by the PDS. 

The difficulty lies in targeting the right 
population. A number of PDS schemes meant 
exclusively for the poor - Andhra’s Rs 2 a 
kg rice scheme is a classical example- 
founder because it has not been possible to 
target the benefits to the genuinely poor 
households. The non-poor also get included 
aitd coverage becomes too wide. This, 
coupled with a fixed supply price, make the 
draft on the state’s resources unmanageable. 
The different methods of targeting (including 
the income criterion, the location of the 
household and the type of grains to be 
distributed) have not succeeded in achieving 
the objective. It seems that if PDS has to 
be used as a device to contribute to the food 
security of the poor, it may have to be linked 
with employment generating programmes- 
in other words, to make only workers on 
public employment schemes entitled to PDS. 
Asa second best altemati vc, only (or mainly) 


the staple cereals consumed by die poor need 
to be procured for and distributed through 
PDS outlets. It was shown in the case studies 
(Andhra. Kerala, Maharashtra) that the 
reliance of the pooron n)S for coarse cereals 
is marginal, whereas they could obtain a 
sizeable proportion of their supply of wheat 
and rice from PDS. The other handicap 
which the poor face vu-a-vts PDS, which 
prompts them to take recourse to private 
traders, is the lack of credit to make the 
purchases in bulk as are offered by PDS 
outlets. The traders are prepared to sell 
commodities in small quantities, and as 
frequently as the customer desires, and also 
to advance credit to their customers. The 
PDS will also have to simulate similar 
conditions, in particular, arrangements for 
consumption credit will go a long way in 
fulfilling the objective of PDS to assist poor 
households. 

Evidence from a number of states suggests 
that even with the existing limitations, the 
availability of essential food items through 
PDS has ensured equity in access to 
foodgrains to a significant extent. 

V 

Targeted Programme for Poor 

Providing Assets and Skills: IRDP and 
TRYSEM 

The poverty problem is one of too small 
a quantity of assets owned by the poor, too 
low a volume of demand as well as supplies 
white transacting in the factor and product 
markets, and too low a market price for their 
products and services due to high transaction 
costs, attendant risks and institutional factors. 
It is generally agreed that improving the 
access of the poor to assets and increasing 
the productivity of assets owned by them 
is a viable strategy for poverty alleviation. 
Redistribution of a major asset, land, has 
been discussed in the earlier section. The 
productivity of anotter major asset of the 
poor, namely, their labour, can be increased 
through investments in human capital 
including ski II enhancement. We begin with 
an analysis of access to physical assets and 
enhancement of the pr^uctivity of these 
assets. 

The survival base of a very large majority 
of the rural poor continues to be agriculture. 
They may own a small landholding and/or 
work on others’ lands as agricultural labour. 
In areas like Haryana where an ‘agriculture 
first ’ growth strategy has worked, even small 
farmers have gained in iiKome and output 
terms. They have gained equally from public 
investments in infrastructure and easier 
access to factor and product markets (Bhal la). 
This- may not be true for otho^ areas, c g, 
Andhra Pradesh, where a majority of the 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
are outside the purview of state-sponsored 


delivery systems (Puthaswathy). The least 
desired scenario is presented by the example 
of Oujarat where not only has agriculture 
been deemphasised, but mismanagement of 
land and water resources has led to 
environmental degradation. 

Schemes such as SPDA and DPAP have 
been designed to beneftt both marginal 
farmers and landless labourers by 
strengthening their activities in sectors like 
agriculture, animal husbandry and other 
allied activities. Similarly, marginalise] 
groups were the main beneficiaries of the 
Backward Area Development Programme, 
which was also to contribute to protection 
of the environment and ecological 
regeneration. The experience of these 
programmes has been far from satisfactory 
(Hirway). It has been the general experience 
that the assets distributed among the poor 
sections would be put to better use if the 
infrastructure and market support is good. 
Otherwise the returns to these assets could 
not be assured. 

Access to assets other than land-the 
distribution of which as we have seen is 
becoming difficult - could provide 
additional income to the poor. A very wide 
range of such assets can be listed. They may 
include livestock, raw material for arts and 
crafts for artisans, small implements or even 
a better means of transport (a bullock cart 
or bicycle). In some cases these assets may 
provide substantial income even to those 
households which primarily depend on land. 
The most important programme which is 
aimed at providing additional income to the 
poor by giving them productive assets of the 
type listed above is the Integrated Rural 
Development Programme (IRDP). 

The case studies reveal that IRDP has been 
successful in very special circumstances - 
where the asset and employment base of the 
poor is less insecure. IRDP has done well 
mostly in developed and prosperous areas, 
but its performance in backward and remote 
areas has been poor (Hirway). Even in the 
relatively prosperous areas, IRDP has 
benefited those of the poor who are nearer 
the poverty line. For the very poor the 
scenario is mixed. In Gujarat, for example, 
tho.se at the bottom have either not bMn 
reached by the programme or have not been 
able to use the assets made available to them 
productively (Hirway). However, in Andhra 
a good number of the very poor could retain 
tiK assets given to them under the programme 
and also show an appreciable increase in 
income, though not to the extent that would 
enable them to cross the poverty line 
(Paithasarathy). In Rajasthan, too, because 
of IRDP small and marginal farmers have 
done better than landless labourers (Sagar). 
The same is true in Karnataka where the 
programme has benefited the poor who have 
land, but not so much the landless poor 
(Vyasulu). 
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The strategy of IRDP has been questioned 
im the ground that it is isolated from the main 
growth process in terms of resource 
allocation, technology as well as sectoral 
;kvelopment strategy. It is not planned along 
with other programmes of area or sectoral 
Jevelopment, it is a household based 
programme, and the schemes are not 
integrated with the development needs or 
resource ha.se of the area. 71ie dc.sigr. of the 
>chcmcs IS also an important drawback as 
ihey ^ncrally rellcct inadequate linancial 
is^isiancc for inadequately planned acti vitics 
:Kannan). Besides, IRDP expects Uk> much 
m terms of the entrepreneurial capacity of 
pourhuuseholds (Hirway). The management 
.if IRDP has come under .severe criiicisin: 
poor co-ordination among the multiple 
igcncies invoivctl. and a major weakness in 
ihe ureas of llnanee and credit, niarketina, 
raw material supply, training, technical 
issistancc and follow up. Other limitation.s 
are loo much burcnucrutisalion and 
jcniralisation in planning and iinple- 
inentaiion of jthe programmes by the official s, 
who have limited faith in implementing the 
programmes; inefficiencies and corruption 
u all levels: and lack ot participation by the 
people (Mirwayf. 

A few suggestions emanating from the 
.-asc studies for improving (he programme 
ire: a cash disbursement .scheme which i.s 
,‘xpccicd to minimise leakages (Sharina); 
group approaches and integration of 
hcneficiary development for reaching 
hencfiis tolhe poort Partha.suraihy); Gramcen 
Bank type of credit disbursing agencies 
iVyasulu); the scleciion of beneficiaries and 
implcmcntatioii of poverty alleviation 
programmes with the involvement of local 
people, as in the Karnataka panchayati raj 
instiluiions; and .setting up of marketing 
.irganisalions lo help micro-enierpriscs 
Kannan). To sum up. when <i large-scale 
iransfer of as.scls to the poor is envisaged 
ihrough programmes like ihc IRDP. Ihe 
itece.ssary backward and forward linkages 
have to be strengthened and risks lo the 
liouseholds have to be minimised. 

Another crucial aspect of asset distribution 
IS (he development of skills to use the assets 
productively. Capital investments in 
improvement of the skills can be a major 
Mep in poverty alleviation. Similarly, 
investments in the nutrition, education and 
health of the poor enhance their capacities 
lor productive labour. One of the major 
programmes for skill development is 
n? YSEM. The objective of this programme 
IS lo provide youth with .some skills so that 
tlicy can be self-employed. None of Ihc 
slates reviewed by the authors of the case 
studies have reported success in TRYSEM. 
and Ihc basic reason is the absence oflinkages, 
Asiwcially with the demand system, i e, a 
ptoper a.s.<iessment ot the of^rtunities where 
Ihc skills could be gainfully used. TRYSEM 


is neither linked with industrial policy nor 
with the rural industrialisation prbccss. The 
trades in which skills are to be developed 
arc identified on the basis of aJ hoc 
considerations. Frequently the skills imparted 
are ot low levels. Since the needs arc not 
identified alter any systematic review of 
demand, the (ruining does not always help 
the poor to improve their levels of living.' 
TRYSEM has failed to impart minJernskills 
for employment in the non-farm sector. 
Instead of supporting the mainstream 
industrialisation process, it could at best 
support the informal residual sector (Hirwny i. 
Trysem is not well intcgialed with ongoing 
development programmes To strengthen the 
programme, better linkages in coiisuliation 
with the agricultural university, krishi vigyan 
kendras and voluntary organisations are 
necessary. There is a need lo link up the 
programme more closely with the growth of 
the area (Panhasarnthy) 

Some relevant questions can be raised: I.s 
ii possible for iratned rural youth to sustain 
a sell-employment cntcrpiisc in a severely 
compciitivc maikei with Ihc poor 
tecimological ba.sc ihai TRYSEM provides’ 
How ilocs he m.inagc his credit needs’’ is 
he crediiwoilhy’? Whai will make him 
creditworthy - heller technology, or belter 
orgunisalional support'’ Who will provide 
him with all this'.’ The problems nic more 
serious fur the rural artisans Some successful 
experiments in organising rural artisans in 
non-farm sector projects with tcchnolugicul 
and organisational support from voluntary 
agencies have been undertaken under the 
piomotional schemes of NABARD.'" 

Emi>loymi-ni GbNLRAiioN; EGS ano 
Jawaiiar Roz&ar Yojana 

Wage employment programmes arc 
expected to provide relief lu the unemployed 
poor and have an impact on aggregate 
unemployment as well as on the labour 
market. They are also expected to increase 
labour absorption capacity through 
investment in durable and income generati ng 
public aitsets. They may also provide .social 
infrastructure such as school buildings. Such 
programmcscan help increatingpublic goods 
and external i ties, c g, through social forestry 
In this context some of the relevant issues 
arc; the extent of employment generated and 
Its impact on unemployment and poverty 
levels; the level of wage.s and its impact on 
the labour market; and the organisation of 
the programmes. The other set of issues 
pertain to the nature of assets created and 
whom they benefit. 

Employment programmes were not 
perceived as major instruments of poverty 
alleviation until the beginning of the I9g0s 
in most states of the country. They were 
expanded in the Sixth Plan period under the 
National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) and the Rural Landless Employment 


Generating Programme (RLEGP). These 
programme.! were modified combined into 
the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana (JRY) in 
1989-90. In Maharashtra, through the 
enactment of the Maharashtra Employment 
Guarantee Act 1977 which has been brought 
into force in 1979, the government has given 
statutory support to the guarantee ot 
employment, which has manifested in the 
Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS). 

The extent of employment generated 
through these programmes in most of the 
states is not enough to enable a sizeable 
numberof poor households to cross poverty 
hue. In I988-H9 in Gujarat. NREP and 
RLEGPiogcther generated full employment 
lor 2 2 per cent of the poor, which is 
equivalent to 100 days of employment for 
5.9 per cent of the poor. The employment 
generation |>er beneficiary was around .^0 
days per annum Thus the programme had 
made no signilicani impact on the incidence 
of unemployment in the state till 1988-89 
as its size was tiKi small compared to the 
needs. The average amount of wage income 
leceivod through the progr.immes have not 
made much impact on the IcvcI.s of living, 
savings or on assetsof tlic families. (Hirway). 

Even the EGS scheme could eliminate 
approximately no more than 7 per cent of 
unemploymcni among landless wage 
labourers in one year, namely. 1987-88. The 
estimates on expenditure .show that there 
should be almost a 20 times increase in the 
EGS expenditure if unemployment has to be 
removed through public works IDev). Some 
micro studies indicate that the employment 
provision of person days per person in a year 
vanes liciwcen 25 to IW) days. The share 
of income from EGS for those employed in 
the EGS has ranged between one-third and 
iwo-lhirds However this has only reduced 
the intensity of poverty rather than achieving 
success m terms of the number crossing the 
poverty line. 

There are other instances which pul the 
programme in a better light. For example, 
in Andhra the employment generation 
programme provided seven man days on an 
average perusually employed casual labourer 
in I9K9-90 Assuming 45 days of 
unemployment per casual labourer, Ihe 
employment under JRY in a particular year 
covered slightly more than 15 per cent of 
Ihe unemployment. This should be 
considered a sigtiificanl creation of 
employment (Parathasaralhy). The person 
day unemployment rate based on NSS data 
declined considerably over lime in Andhra. 
In this state, poverty reductions have 
continued despite a downward phase in the 
agriculture cycle. This is. presumably, due 
to the impact of rising expenditure on public 
intervention programmes of which 
employment programmes, contribute more 
than one-third (Parathasaralhy). 

In the above context, we arc faced with 
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EXCERPTS OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY SRI. G.V. RAO, CHAIRMAN. 

AT THE SHAREHOLDERS MEETING HELD ON 1STH SEPTEMBER. 1995 AT KARUR. 


DEAR SHAREHOLDERS, 

I take pleasure in extending you all a warm 
welcome to this 68th Annual General Meeting 

I am extremely happy to address this august 
gathering touilh year m row, a notable event 
repeated after a gap of almost two decades The 
Bank's Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1995, atongwith Directors' Report have already 
been circulated to you in advance 

ECONOMIC SCENARIO 

It IS four years since the Narasimha Rao 
Government initiated economic reforms which 
were aimed at regenerating confidence on India, 
building the Foreign Exchange Reserves and 
stimulating pnvate investments, both domestic 
and foreign The liberalisation measures started 
yielding results fiom the second half of 1993-94 
With a sustained revival in the industnal activity 
coupled with a high level of agricultural production 
lor the seventh successive season, the gross 
domestic product in 1994-95 has nsen by 5 6% 
compared to 4 3% in 1993-94 and the Inflation 
Rate was pegged down to 8 5% 

The industrial sector witnessed remarkable 
recovery after the lull trend noticed in the year 
1993-94 The liberalised licensing procedures 
and incentives have aided faster growth in exports 
in spite of keener demand for various goods in 
the domestic segment The Balance of Payments 
position has been highly comfoitable, with foreign 
exchange reserves rising to an all time high of 
20 billion dollars, in spite of stoppage of fresh 
inflows by way of GDR issues 

With inflation getting well under control and 
favourable pnces in the world market aiding 
exports, the i upee can be stable againsl all major 
currencies of the world The liberalised corporate 
sector and the reforms earned out so far would 
provide the engine of growth and we should aim 
at double digit growth m 6NP to address the 
ramanng issues effectively 


BANKING SCENARIO 

By the year 2000, the people of the world will 
be drawn much closer This will result from 
genuine revolution in telecommunication, 
transportation and expansion of international 
trade, cutting across the intercontinental contours 
This development paves way for change in 
the banking The forces of change in the banking 
are globalisation, deregulMion and technological 
change and innovation These forces crumbled 
the edifice built over 2 decades by quality of 
service rendered than on the volume 
Banks are necessitated to adorn large capital 
consequent on the requirement of Prudential 
Nomis 

With the emergence of new Banks in the pnvate 
sector, the competition will be severe and at 
times may lead to adverse conditions Banks will 
have to choose a strategic position m which they 
can build on their strength The moot point will 
be accurate identification of the markets and 
understanding and anticipating the customers 
needs The most promising key to success in the 
retail market in the years to come will be the 
strengthening of cost competitiveness 
In spite of the fact that the future Indian Banking 
to be indeed exating, challenging and highly 
competitive dynamic banking organisations with 
a visionary leadership will profit immensely in a 
situation of this kind 
HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR BANK'S 
PERFORMANCE 

Your bank has earned a Net Profit of Rs IB 32 
crores lor the year 1994-95 The spurt in the 
profit strengthened the Reserves of the bank to 
reach as high as Rs 41.33 crores 
The Deposits of your bank touched aaHtime high 
-of Rs 1037 27croreeint994-95fiomRs 58439 
crores n 1993-94 

Your bank has shown sustained growth m Foreign 


Exchange business turnover at 271 32 crores in 
comparison to Rs 22618 crores in 1993-94 
Your bank recorded a voluminous growth in 
Investments by reaching an aggiegate of 
Rs 417 18 crores in 1994 95 from Hs 21437 
crores in 1993-94 

As a SEBI classified category I Merchant Banker 
the Bank has made giant leap by mobilising 
Rs 1246 85 crores encompassing 325 capital 
issues as compared to Rs 249 65 crores from 
231 issues in the year before Your bank plays 
a dominant role, ranking second amongst the 
private sector banks in India according to Pnme 
Data Base by extending undenmiting support for 
199 capital issues covering an amount of 
Rs 241512 lacs as against Rs 1956 69 lacs 
for 192 capital issues in the year before 
The bank has opened 6 more branches viz 
Mehur, Valasaravakkam, West Tambaram (Tamil 
Nadu), Ch'radurga (Karnataka) and Gandhi 
Nagar, Anand (Gujarat) 

To enlarge the acceptability base of our credit 
card, the bank has entered an arrangement with 
Visa International 

The bank's emphasis is to employ advanced 
technology to the mutual benefit of both customers 
and bank and in line with it, our on-going 
investments are being made to enable the bank 
to render speedier senrice and also to sharpen 
the Internal Control Mechanism 
In a Service Industry like ours, one of the 
raw materials is human resources Appreciating 
Its criticality, the bank is constantly training 
Its staff at vanous levels m the bank's own 
Staff Training College as well as other 
outside Institutions such as NIBM, SIOTC 
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4 uesiiuns such us what shinild he the extent 
)l the programmes’ What is the rationale 
01 extending these programmes ’ And how 
.hould the programmes be budgeted among 
liltcrcnt regions’ These questions can be 
mswered saiisfaiiorily only in the context 
it the respective slates Some ot the studies 
n this volume have attempted to throw light 
in the issues laised hcie 

One ol the important measures taken by 
he slate in lavour ot the disadvantaged 
.ections IS the institution and implementation 
it minimum wages Pliere has always been 
.ome controversy about the impact ol 
ninimum wages on the labour market The 
.onsensusof opinion is around the vrew that 
jvherc market impertec lions are rampant and 
ntcrliK king ol mai kets not very uncommon 
.talc inters ention in terms ol the declaration 
i| minimum wages helps in rationalisin” 
narket processes However the rationale ot 
iiiniinum wages in rural markets is 
. hal Icnged on another ground 11 the objec live 
s to extend i mployment to as large a section 
>1 ihc population as possible the insistence 
rn minimum wages may detract trom this 
ibieciive On Ihc other hand il the stale 
tsell IS not honouring its legislation tor 
x'halever -casons the creditability ol such 
I legislation is seriously impaired 

This discussion is highly relevant m the 
.unicxt ot the employment programmes 
.ponsored by the states The debate in 
Rajasthan was manilested in a strong 
novement launched b\ the workers on 
amine relict type activities in the state 
.omeot ihcsccovcrcdby iheJawaharRo/gar 
t'oiana to obtain minimum wages In many 
nsiances government otticials took the line 
hal giving minimum wages loihese workers 
vouldmeanair.ide oilbclwccnemploymcnt 
o a lew ot the ptoviston ol a sateCy net 
or many ' 

There ts a stmtlar controversy in 
slaharashtra In the hGS the wage rates 
uvehccnkepi moreoi less at the subsistence 
.•vel I here is controversy regarding w.igc 
ates under the LGS The di lemma is between 
raying the minimum wage rate orthe market 
cages (which arc above minimum wages) 
some others argue that lower wages should 
ri maintained ip order to have wider 
overage In Andhra minimum wages arc 
iioperativc in most regions tor most 
iperations because market wages are higher 
There is need lor identitication ot areas and 
.casons m which minimum wages arc lower 
han market wages Real wages arc on the 
ise in Andhra Similar trends as in Andhra 
irc ohscived in some disiiicis in Rajasthan 
Ihc- contribution ol NREP to the 
,’hcnomcnon ot missing wages is complc- 
inciiied by the increase in agricultural growth 
late in some areas, a shitt to labour intensive 
uops in scmi-arid regions and the spread ot 
|H.isant movements, c g the naxaliic 
movement inTclangana There are instanc-es 
•'hereemployment progi ammes have proved 


inetlcctivc in mfTuencing agricultural wages 
For example in Kerala the impact on the 
rural labour market in'let ms ol raising the 
minimum wages, reducing cyclical 
fluctuations in employment and reducing 
the gap between men and women is minimal 
(Kannan) 

Another related problem is that ot paying 
minimum wages lo rural woikcrs In Gujarat 
the stipulated minimum wages were not paid 
in a majority ol cases examined by the 
scholars Howcvei the GuiaMi govcinment 
at Its own initiative flatted special 
unemployment piugramrncs known as Zero 
I ncmploymeni Disimi m I99()>9I and 
Minimum Hncmplovnicnl Scheme in 
1991 92 respcclively Some-distinguishing 
tealurcs ot these two programrrics are that 
they are restricted to carctully selected areas 
and that the households aiecarelullysclcc led 
and divided inio two categoncs i c those 
going in lot self employment and others toi 
wage employment These programmes have- 
not been systematically evaluated so lar 
However it was loutid that the lunds required 
tor zero unemployment in Ihc selected 
disincis wcic- lar ichi large and the availability 
ol such lunds did not seem likely (Hirway) 

The employment programmes arc not 
meant only to translei income lo the poor 
The objective is to cieale productive assets 
or lo strengthen the production base 
Quantitatively the achievements in the 
generation ol productive assets arc tcK) low 
to make much impact T he primary obicciive 
ot employmem generation gels neglected 
in most slates as concentration is on assets 
that require more-capital suchasconsiruciion 
piojccts like panchavai ghar housing etc 
These works henctit the rich more than the 
poor Works like soil conservation minor 
irrigation w.itershcd development and 
allorcstation whichcrcatc more employ mcni 
presently and create opportunities lot 
employment in the luture as well have been 
neglected EvenmfaCS public pressure was 
tor construction ol roads Only lately is the 
integration ol hGS with schemes lot 
optimum utilisation ol water sericulture 
plantations, and dug wells tor small and 
marginal larmers being envisaged It was 
pointed out tor example in the case ol 
Andhra I’radcsh, that greaieremphasis needs 
to he placed on development of irngaiinn 
and Ihc elticiency ot its use In locating the 
programmes adequate wcightage is not given 
lo communities with poor water base and 
dependence on low employment intensive 
coarse cereals (Parthasarathy) On Ihc other 
hand projects tor creating private assets, e 
g, setting updug wells tor small and marginal 
farmers proved to be more successlul 

One ot the major tailings ot both the selt- 
help and the wage labour programme is a 
weak organisational base including weak 
linkages between dillcrcnt programmes 
Various studies point out the weaknesses 
such as inappropriatcness ot the choice ol 


projects use ol contiactors inappropriate 
Innings, higher maiciial costs .ind 
unauthorised deductions by engineeiing 
slatt (joncratly the implcnienling agencies 
lake up ad hcK projee is and gel them i-xecuied 
at the- minimum possible wages Paynicnis 
to labour aic inordinaic-ly Jcl.ived thus tailing 
lo piovidc immediaic- rc-licl to Ihc 
unemployed The shilf liom NRhP to JRY 
seems to have c oninbutc-d to the involvement 
ol elected ic-presc-ni.itivc-s and widespread 
pamtipalion T he need loi coiii()eicni disiric I 
planning as a backdrop lor eni)>loyiiienl 
planning is yet to be tully met 

VI 

Summing Up 

The major piogiammaiic thrusts li i 
poverty alleviation were more or less 
common thioughout our country Strategies 
and programmes were initialed by the ccntial 
government and were accepted by all the 
stales With a large dcgiec ot common 
measures undertaken to alleviate poverty, 
the studies in this issue attempt to examine 
why some states have been more successlul 
in reaching this ob)ec(ive than others 

In a developing economy there arc 
c-ssc-niially lour ways by which poverty can 
he alleviated The lirst is the trickle down’ 
or the 'spread cttcct nl growth It is now 
well known that it is not the rate ot growth 
but the composition ot growth which 
determines the pace ol the spread clicct 
The pace is signilicanlly attected by ihc- 
cxisiencc ot intrastrucluri- which helps in 
ihe irickle-down ot the bcnelitsol growth 
But wh.u IS generally noi appreciated is that 
in order to leccivc Ihc impact ol growth, 
pool households should have Ihc capacity 
to respond logiowth stimuli Growth might 
have created the opportunities, but il people 
arc nut in a position to respond lo these 
stimuli (loverly alleviatinncannotlakcplace 
What arc those conditions which permit 
(HXir people to respond to these opportunities 
thus becomes an important question 

The sc-c ond approac h to poverty alleviation 
I s lo c rcatc me ome earning opportunities for 
the target group ot ihe poor The states 
which could ireate not only employment 
opportunities bui alsointrasirucluial facilities 
to sustain them had a belter rccotd in poverty 
allcviaiion Equally tni|>oriant is act css to 
assets undersiiKid in Ihc wider sense lo 
enable poor households to take advantages 
ol these various programmes Poverty 
alleviation measures like IRDP have made- 
some impact in a few states But if we 
examine the type oT housetiotds that have 
been able lo cross the poverty line which 
IS the objective Of fhesc schemes we find 
that those households which arc closer to 
the poverty line, presumably the households 
which had some assets to start with have 
been able to reap the advantages nl these 
programmes to a larger extent 
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Thifd. a policy on relative prices can 
mtlucncc the economic well-being of the 
|M>ur. The public Jistrihulion ol I'oodgrains 
at lower than market prices, i e, dual pricing 
<il essential commodities, is the type ol 
measure which illustrates such an approach. 
Finally, the economy of poor households 
can be lavourahly affected by direct income 
iranslers.ln the developing countries iticre 
arc noi many examples ol direct income 
transfciMo the poor. Usually such transfers 
take |)lace, indirectly, by dual pricing' lor 
the essential prcxJucts Except in limes of 
natural calamity, and then also to a small 
group ol households, diieet liansterol income 
to ihc pool IS ihe exception i.ilher than die 
rule. 

It is not .suggested that a country like Itidiu 
oi the states within the country should opt 
for only one or the oihei type of nicasuie 
lor poverty allcvi.'ition Practically in all 
slates all these various appi oaches have been 
tried simultaneously The lirsi three 
approaches, namely, growth inducing 
measures, ihrcct poverty alievuUion piogram- 
incs and inditeei .suKsidisaiion, have been 
practised with vat ying degieos ol importance 
attached to I hem. Why.then, has the outcome 
.lificred Ironi one .state to the olhci in such 
.isignilicant manner'.’The significant lessons 
Ic.itiicd Irom (he studies include:'' 

1 1) .Suieess in poverty alleviation elforis 
was not sigiidieantly aftccted in our country 
■>y (he prolessed |xiliiieal ideology of the 
'uling panics in dillcrent stales. Poverty 
illcviation has been adopted as a legitimate 
loliiieal objective, and the pooi as an 
mportatil consiiiuencv, by parlies of every 
.•olour and coinposition. This was mainly 
secauso poverty alleviation efforis in our 
rouniry comprised ‘soli’ measures, e g, tne 
lisirihutton ol renewahic resources, 
iubsidtes. dual pricing, etc. 

(2) Faster economic giowth by itsell does 
lot guarantee a significant I mpaci on poverty 
illcviation. At the same lime slow economic 
irowih is generally as.sociatcd with low 
inpael on poverty alleviation. Even with 
aster economic growth targets of poverty 
illcviation could be missed; with slow 
.‘conomic growth there is little chance of 
illcvialing poverty. 

(.■?) Practically all .successful states, i c, 
lucccsslul ill belter perlormaiice on (Hivcriy 
illcviation. have made sixcable mvcsimenis 
n poverty alleviation programmes. This 
iccds to be emphasised in the context ot 
he leceni economic reloi ms. One can easily 
ind instances when funds earmarked tor 
mverty alleviation programmes are not well 
pent, or the lurids are not spent in a maimer 
hat ensures susiaiiiabie growth. But even 
vith a poor record in programme 
mpicmeniation, genet ally Ihc stales which 
lave invested heavily in programmes such 
IS IRDP or Jawahai Kozgar Yojana, or in 
he earlier etnploymem generation schemes, 
lave distinctly tettei records. So long as 
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poverty alleviation continues as one of our 
important economic goals, irrespcaive of 
Ihc tenets of structural adjustment, emphasis 
on investment in these programmes has to 
continue 

(4) Lai get investment inintia.structurchas 
helped the slates in their quest for poverty 
alleviation even when ihe rate ot growth 
III the Mate domestic product was low. This 
was mainly because better infrastructure 
fncilitaled the ‘spread effect' ol growth, 
(.“i) (.'onceniralion of ownership ot assets, 
which may reflect lack of access or 
inadequate access ol the poor, is generally 
.issocialed with a slowei pace ot poverty 
alleviation Buithcrcarc asigniricatiiiuimher 
of cxcepiions. Based on available evidence, 
one can conclude (hat if (he pooi have access 
toassets - to be interpreted in broader terms. 
1 c. including skills and capabilities - there 
arc better chances for poverty alleviation 
even with slower economic grovth 
(6) in some eases, a,-, in Kerala, high 
mvestmeni in huniaii development could 
compensate lor slower eeonoinic growth, 
and could even negate the effects a skewed 
distribution ol physical assets 
(71 In some rate cases, .such as in Guiarat, 
a slate can ni.ikc satisfactory progress in 
poveiiy alleviation in spile ol several 
iinlasouruble iactors. with more efficient 
iinplemcnialion ot PAP and involvement 
o( gra.ss roois organisations in programme 
formulaiioii and iniplemcniaiion. 

To conclude. Ihc cxix'iience ol several 
Indian slates suggests that it the strategies 
for poverty alleviation arc properly planned 
and iiiiplenicnied, even without .spectacular 
economic growlh or a major overhaul ol the 
institutions and structures, the poverty ratios 
among luial households could he brought 
down to a tolerable limit. 

Notes 

1 Foradirierenlviewsec Kohli( 191I7). wherein 
Ihc author emphasises the impnriance ol lire 
legiiih-'in-priwcr lo explain the exi.slcnce of 
political capacily lu initiate effective poverty 
allcviaiion measures. He gives Ihc example 
of West Bengal to prove his thesis However, 
as Ihe case studies m (his volume will show, 
there are states such as Haryana or Himachal 
Pradesh sv hca' (he politieni regimes could not 
he called radical and yet when;, because of 
the laciiirs we have etiuiueiaied above, ihe 
[jcrformance of PAP was belter than that in 
West Bengal 

2 The case studies nf the selected states were 
piepaicd by G Parthasarathy, Alakh Narain 
.Shnnnn. Indira Hirway. Sheila Bhalla. Vmod 
Vyasulu, K P Kannan. MahendraDev, Vidya 
S.agar and Biplah Dasgupia. 

-X All lliese esliinales pertain lo year 1987-88, 
(he latest year for which detailed 
household w ise consumption data arc available 
from NSS 

4 For a detailed discussion on various aspects 
of methodology for enumerating pour 
households in rural areas, see Planning 
Cunimissum (I99.X). 

.S The names in pareniheses are those of the 
case study writers 


6 The estimate of poverty is as made b 
Mahendra Dev in his ease study in this issue 

7 For a review of the BanglaiScsh experience 
see Ihe World Bank working paper by Islm; 
et al (1994). 

8 This finding is allribiited lo T N Krishnan a 
presented by him in an unpublished Icetm. 
delivered on Ihe same subject. 

9 This IS not true for wheat and kcro-senc, In 
which middle fraetilcs depend mna* on PDS 
This IS because in the consumpliun patten 
of the poor these Hems do not ligur 
pmininently. and ihe higher income group 
take greater recourse lo the open iiinrkci i< 
nblam theses ilems 

HI III one such scheme known as ihe Arti.sa 
Guild, traditional artisans have been cxposci 
lo new tcehnoingy with Ihc lurlpof a voliintar 
organisation to produce conunodilies of a 
idenlilied and viable product l;nc Fordelail 
see Bhurguvu (1994) 

11 Al Ihc Insiilulc ot ITcvcIopmcnt .Sludici 
Jaipui, in a consultuiion exercise beiwec 
NGOs, policy-makers .and some academic; 
ilicre was a consensus ol opinion towards ih 
end of Ihc diseus.sion that miniiniim wage 
he paid to famine relief workers. Se 
Gianehandani (1991) 

12 These findings were also rcixiried in an carlic 
paper by Vyas and .S,igai (I99X) 
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PubUc Intervention and Rural Poverty 

Case of Non-Sustainable Reduction in Andhra Pradesh 

G ParthasaraUiy 

Andhra Pradesh presents a unique case of poverty reduction, its performance between 1970 and J988 bein^ the 
highest among all the major stales. This trend is nor surprising for the 1970s, a period of rapid agricultural growth, 
but is perplexing for the latter part of the 1980s when growth had slackened. These trends point to the signijicance 
of public intervention for poverty alleviation, in particular the Rs 2 a kilo lice scheme, which is e vuluated here. However, 
the most effective measure that could he taken to redta e poverty is land reform, without which other schemes cannot 
have much impact 


ANDHRA PRADESH presents a unique 
case of poverty reduction between 1970-71 
and 19R7-88, its poverty performance being 
ranked the highest among all the major states 
of India (Minhas et al 1991]. Such a 
performance is understandable for the 1970s. 
during which pcritxl agricultural growth in 
Andhra Pradesh was high, but is perplexing' 
particularly for the lultcr pan of 1980s during 
which agricultural growth performance had 
considerably slackened. Such developments 
lend paiticularsignificance to an examination 
of the role of public intervention and its 
implications fur a .sustainable reduction ot 
poverty. 

The main objective of this paper is to 
evaluate public intervention programmes for 
the rural pour against the background of the 
socio-economic context, trends in growth 
and rural poverty in Andhra Pradesh. The 
first section of the paper outlines the rural 
socio-economic scene, examines the growth 
processes and trends in rural poverty, and 
outlines the charging profile of the rural 
poor. The second section presents an 
evaluation of alternative public imervention 
programmes for the rural poor. The third 
section reviews the ’two rupees kilo rice’ 
programme, widely acclaimed to be the most 
popular among the interventions. The final 
section discusses selected issues in public 
intervention and outlines directions for the 
future. 

I 

Rural Socio-Economic Scene, 
Growth and Rural Poverty 

The state of Andhra Pradesh, constituted 
in 1956 in its present form, is comprised of 
three distinguished regions. vi/„ (I jdrought- 
prone Rayalaseema, (2)Telangana, formerly 
part of the princely state of Hyderabad, and 
(3) Coastal Andhra, comprised of the 
Godavari. Krishna and Pennar deltas in the 
south, and the former xamindari areas of the 
north coast, bordering Orissa. As of 1991 
the population of the state was 66 million. 
Of this, the rural population comprised 48 
million forming 7.3 per cent of the total 


population. Within the rural population. (>9 
percent wcrcengagcd in agriculture. Within 
agriculture, persons occupied as labourers 
exceeded the self-employed. The fem.ile 
participation rate in agricultural labour is 
high and female agncultural workers exceed 
male agricultural workers. Land 
distribution continues to be unequal in all 
the regions. For Andhra Pradesh as a whole. 
in 1986-87 around 10 per cent of the medium 
and larger farmers held 44 per cent of the 
area, whi Ic the bottom one-half of cultivators 
held less than 15 pei cent of the area. The 
bottom one-third of the holders possessing 
less than 0 5 hectare or 1.0 acre held only 
5.0 percent of the area. The main occupation 
ot the large majority of the sub-marginal 
cultivators is agricultural labour. Most of the 
marginal cultivators and agricultural 
labourers are drawn irom backward castes, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Ot 
the total population, backwardcastes formed 
38 per cent.' scheduled castes 16 per cent 
and scheduled tribe:, 7 per cent. 

Medium and large landowners generally 
belong to upper caste groups, who continue 
to wield power in co-operatives, panchayats 
and other rural institutions, though the 
■politics of accommodation’ [Rami Reddy 
1989] has resulted apparently in some 
diffusion ot power to other groups in recent 
years. The sharp division among rural 
communities, particularly in the affluent 
deltas, into landowning upper castes and 
landless dalits, creates conditions under 
which the struggles of the dispossessed for 
civil rights, land and wages are turned into 
violent caste wars against dalits, and brutal 
massacres of scheduled caste workers have 
not been uncommon in recent years. 
Alienation of tribal lands to non-tribals and 
deprivation of tribals to access to minor 
forest produce have also been sources of 
conflict leading periodically to Naxalitc 
movements, in .Srikakulam district in 
northern CoasUl Andhra in the late 1960s 
and in Telangana in the 1980$ [Subba Reddy 
1988; Parthasarathy 1992], The high 
degree of landlessness and growing 
casualisation of labourhave been associated 


with growing market dependence o( rural 
communities. 

Growiii or Aork'i 11.1111(1. ano 
Ai-I.ii-d .Srciors 

The continued predominance o( ihe rural 
sector, and within that, the agricultural sector, 
lends importance to the growth of foodgruin 
and agricultural production for the 
improvement of the living conditions of the 
mass of people. In legard to foodgrain 
production, the first decade since the 
formation c;' ,\;,dhra Pradesh was marked 
by a low rate ol growth, much Ic.ss than the 
rate of growth of poptilation and of the 
labour force ' This was also the pre-green 
revolution phase As we shall .sec below, 
there was no significant improvement in the 
incidence of lural poverty during this phase. 
The second decade was the first phase ol the 
green revolution. The .shili to HYVs, spurt 
in the uscol modern inputs such as fertilisers, 
and shift in acreage from low yielding coai sc 
cereals to high yielding rice following 
irrig.'ttion, stepped up foodgrain yields. As 
a result, rates of growth in joodgruin 
product ion during the .second period showed 
a marked rise, much above the rates of 
growth of population and of the labour lorcc. 
The incidence of rural poverty during the 
fieriod showed a sharp fall. What is worth 
noting IS that all regions of Andhra Pradesh 
participated in the benefits ot growth, and 
regional imbalances in Ioudgrain production 
recorded a sharp fall as compared to the tirsi 
period. The third decade after the f ormation 
of Andhra Pradesh was marked by a setback 
in the rate of growth of foodgrain production. 
The rate of growth was slightly less than the 
rale ofgrowth of population and only slightly 
higher than the rate of growth ot the rural 
labour force. Severe land constraints, slowing 
down of the green revolution, and shifts of 
culti vated area from coarse cereals to oilst'cds, 
have been rc.spon.sible for the downslidc. 
What is noteworthy is that the poverty-prone 
regions recorded a sharper decline in the 
rates of growth. Rayatn.sccmii showed a 
negative growth and the rate of growth in 
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Tclangana was less than hal I the rate recorded 
in (he earlier period. Available evidence 
from the data base of CESS does not suggest 
that the rate of growth of total agricultural 
production was higher for this period. The 
agricultural output index computed by the 
CESS recorded a rate of growth ol 2.5.^ per 
annum for the period l979-80to 1989. while 
for the earlier period. 1971-72 to 1978-79, 
It was 3.26 and statistically significant. Yet 
as we shall see in the next .section, the 
incidenc6 of rural poverty continued to fall, 
calling for an examination of public 
intervention programmes and their bearing 
on the observed decline in the incidence of 
rural poverty. Such an examination becomes 
all the more relevant in the context ol the 
growing numbers and proportions of 
marginal and small cultivators, declining 
proportions of regular salaried employees, 
and rising numbers and proportions of casual 
labour within agriculture. According to the 
NSS43rd round. 1987-88. agricultural labour 
households formed around 40 per cent and 
total labour hou.seholds around 49 per cent 
within the rural area. This figure was 10 per 
cent more than what is ob.scrved for all- 
India. Certainly, the case of Andhra Pradesh 
presents a paradox of high and growing 
prolcturianisalion, lower rate of agricultural 
growth, and reduced pauperisation, as we 
.shall .sec below. The fall in rate of growth 
ol agricultural prixluction in the I980.S was 
associated with a fall in the rate of growth 
ol allied products such as milk. tish. etc. in 
the 1980s 

The decline in the rate of growth of 
irrigation in the 1980s. as compared to the 
rale ol growth in the 1970s. explains in part 
the tail in the rate ol growth of agricultural 
production Therateofgrowihol net irrigated 
area for the 1970s was of the order ol 1.0 
per cent. But in the 19K0.S the entire period 
was marked by stagnation in overall 
irrigation, except tor a peak in 1983-84 
under good weather conditions. The most 
affected source of irrigation was tank: urea 
under this source showed a continual decline 
:xcept for 1983-84 Even other sources ol' 
irrigation showed near stagnation except lor 
:he area under lube wells, which toiincd less 
ihan 3.0 per cent ol the total area under 
irrigation in 1981-82. and around 5.0 per 
rent in 1987-88 The decline should have 
iffected the employment and incomes of the 
igriculiural lahourclass. Yet. as we shall sec 
n the next section, the incidence of poverty 
ivas less in 1987-88 us compared to 1983- 
34. The puzzle gets more complex and needs 
0 be rcsolvcd- 

AasoRimoN Ol- Ri rai Laboiir 

The organised sector covers ail 
rsiablishments in the public sector and non- 
igricultural establishments employing It) or 
more workers in the private sector. The total 
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employment in tnc organiseo sector, in i vsm 
ICMIE 1991] was 1.7 million. 1.4 million 
in the public sector and 0.3 million in the 
private sector. This formed only around 6.0 
per cent of the total employed labour force 
of 29.6 million - 23.8 million in rural areas 
and 5.8 million in urban areas. The share 
ol the organised sector in total employment 
in Andhra Pradesh is also relatively low. 
Among the major states, only five stales, 
namely Rajasthan. Madhya Pradesh. Orissa. 
Uttar Pradesh,and Bihar, record lower shares 
than Andhra. At the current rate ol growth 
ol the organised sector, it has very poor 
absorption capacity of rural labour, no more 
than 8.0 percent of the additions to the rural 
labour force. Trends m employment in 
registered factories wereequallydepressing. 
Given such trends, it is difficult to explain 
the falling rates of unemployment and of 
incidence of rural poverty in the 1980s. 

In contrast to the trends in the organi.sed 
and factory sectors, small-scale industries 
registered with the Small Industries 
Development Organisation showed a higher 
raleofgrowthinthc I98()sthaninthc 1970s. 
The rate of growth of smail-.scalc units 
between 1981 and 1986 was 16.5 per cent 
per annum, compared to 3.0 per cent per 
annum between 1961 and 1971. However 
sickne.ss in small-scale units has been rising 
in the 1980s. 

Employment in khudi and village industries 
was only 3.44 lakh, and rales ol employment 
in this sector have been showing a decline 
The handloom industry in particular has 
been lacing a crisis, resulting in much 
hardship to workers in this secioi However, 
there is a suggestion from the economic 
census ot 1980 and 1990 that the rates ot 
growth of employment in the service sector 
has been increasing at a faster rate. The 
census showed that the number of persons 
working in all enterprises increased at a rate 
of 3.5 per cent per annum, from 4.6 million 
to 6.5 million. As in 1980. for which 
disinbuiion by the type o! enterprise is 
available |CMIE 19911. more than 60 per 
cent of the workers in non-agricullural 
enterprises were in trade and services It 
appears that the 1980s were characterised by 
a faster growth ol in trade and the service 
sector. This howevcrrequirescloserscmliny 

Hi MAN Ru-sot RfFS Dcvijzjpmfni 

The performance of AP in literacy and 
health, two critical aspects ol human 
resources developmertt, has been less than 
that in other south Indian states. As of 1981. 
overall rural literacy in Andhra Pradesh was 
only 44 per cent of the urban rate. Rural 
fjemale literacy rates formed an even .smaller 
proportion, one-third of the urban rale. The 
literacy rales among the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes were the lowest. 
Tclangana fared worse than other regions. 


neiwcen ivai ami lyyi incic was s< 
improvement in the overall rates of litei 
among all social groups and in all regu 
but the position ot Andhra Pradesh as a 
literacy state among .sttulh Indian states 
unchanged. Thispostlion wasthedirccl re 
of the failure to promote universal priir 
education. Non-enrolment and drnp-oui r. 
of children, c.spcctally among rural lah 
households, continued to he high. Rci 
village studies show a reduction in drop 
rates even among agricullur;il lah 
households. Even so. high non-enroln 
and high drop-out among children 
agricultural labourers continue to be ni 
[Peraraju Sharma 1984]. Subramanaj 
showed that two-thirds of drop-outs in 
study were poor and more than onc-h 
Kvmiy ao. l^veity was the major caus 
drap-oitts in backward areas and am 
backward social groups. Other lactors. s 
as single teacher schools and inadeqi 
implementation of ‘Operation Blackhoa 
slowed down the progress ol prim 
education in rural areas. Many childrei 
rural areas continue to grow into adulih 
without the rudiments ol education, j: 
more than hoys. 

Between 1977-79 and 1987-89 there 
some reduction m the infant monaliiy r 
yet the position ol the stale eomparet 
other south Indian states eoiuinues to 
disappointing As against 25 m Kerala 
in Karnataka and 73 in Tamil N; 
ICMIE 19911, ihc inlant mortaliiy ran 
Andhra Pradesh was 81 Illiteracy am- 
women is found to conirihulc to high ml 
mortality rales Among households v 
illiterate women, inlant mortality rate' 
rural AP were 1.71 times the correspond 
rale lor women in households with liici 
women. Mothers with high labi 
pariicipaiion rates in rural ureas require pul 
support lor primary health care of tl 
children. In the absence of such supp 
inlant mortality rates tend lobe high Ami 
households with women labourers in ri 
Andhra, the IMR was noted to he I 38 iir 
the corresponding rale among women 
participating in labour. .Scheduled caste: 
.scheduled tribe hou.seholds recorded hig 
infant mortality ruic.s |Governmcnt ot In 
I99()|. Studies on health status [Ranigti 
1987: Chandrashekhar. Sanjeeva Reddy: 
Ranigopal I989|. while noting a declim 
infant mortality rales and death rates in rci 
years, note large gaps between the he; 
infrastructure planned and the actual siai 
inadequacies in primary health cure. : 
continuing high morbidity rates. 

The relatively poor performance 
Andhra Pradesh in health and lileraey 
not unrelated to the relatively 
expenditure per capita by the sn 
government. The per capita expenditure 
health in AP is Rs 63. as against Rs 82 
Kerala and Rs 71 in Tamilnadu for i 
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mcnninum ending 1989-90. Similarly, the 
per capita expenditure for the same period 
on eduction was: AP, Rs 1.^6; Kerala. 
Rs 206; Tamiinadu, Rs 14K; and Karnataka. 
Rs 149 ICMIE 19911. 

Low human resource development means 
that one possible route to sustainable escape 
from poverty is closed to the rural potir. 

Rurai POVtRTV 

, Moniek Ahluwalia’s (1978) pioneering 
study provides estimates of trends in rural 
poverty for AP for the period 1956-57 to 
I98.1-H4 In this study the poverty line at 
1960-61 .state rural prices was Rs 15.5. In 
the 1956-57 the incidence of poverty was 
53.5 per cent In 1960s. except for a sharp 
dip in 1964-65, the incidence fluctuated 
around 45 per cent. The incidence of rural 
poverty showed a falling trend only in the 
1970s. 

A comparison of the incidence of rural 
poverty in AP with all-India shows a distinct 
pattern. Fw the period 1959-6010 1961-62, 
the incidence ol rural poverty in APcxcceded 
all-india levels, l-roni 1963-64 onwards and 
up to 1973-74. It was less than the all-India 
incidence. This pattern is loiind to be related 
to the changing poverty lineol APiniclation 
to all-India. For the lir.st period (19,59-60 to 
1961 -62). the poverty line of AF’ was higher 
than for all-India, in the second period starting 
with 1963-64. it was lower This suggests 
that the lower incidence ol lural poverty in 
AF’ compared to all-India is iclalcd. in part, 
to lower levels ol the consumer price index 
for agricultural labour (CPIAL). 

F-urther. Ahluwalia's analysis.showed that 
while a number ol stales, vi/., Bihar, 
Karnataka. Orissa, Rajasthan. Uttar Pradesh 
and We.st Bengal, tccorded a positive and 
signilicant time trend tn the incidence ol 
rural ptivcrty. AP was unique in showing not 
only a trend decline in the incidence of rural 
poverty, hut a .statistically .significant decline 
lAhluwalia I978|. What is pu/./.ling is that 
lor the period under examination, the growth 
rate of agricultural output was low, and 
growth per capita of rural population was 
near zero [Parthasarathy 1988; Vlahcndra 
Dev 1988), The growth rate of the total crop 
sector at constant prices was only 0.51 per 
cent for AP between 1962-65 and 1971-73. 
as against 2.47 per cent for all-Fndia for the 
corresponding period fBhalla and Tyagi 
1989;351. The statistically significant 
declining time trend in the incidence of rural 
poverty is difFlcult to explain in the context 
of poor agricultural performance for the 
1960s. A possible explanation is the lower 
rate of growth of the CPFAL Index for AP 
as noted above. 

For the period since 1970-71. wc have 
estimates Rir discrete five year intervals. 
These arc presented in Table 1 for AP and 
all-India. The estimates differ widely. 


However, in alt the estimates the incidence 
of rural poverty in AP shows a decisive 
decline and is lower than all-India The rate 
of decline in the incidence of poverty is alsti 
higher in AP As in the earlier period starting 
in 1962-63. this period is also charactcri.sed 
by lower CPIAL and con.sequcntly, a lower 
poverty line for AP. But. unlike in the late 
1950s and 1960s, the 1970s in AP was 
marked by a significantly higher, rate of 
growth of food and agricultural production. 
While labour productivity in AP showed a 
negative growth rate between 1964-65 and 
1972-73, It grew at a compound rate of 3.6 
per cent per annum between the tnennium. 
The benclits ol growth in the 197()s were 
shared by all the regions. At the all-India 
level, the corresponding rate of growth was 
only 1.8 pei cent per annum. Thus, there is 
strong evidence to suggest that poverty 
reduction in the 1970s was growth induced. 

In the 1980s the rates of growth of 
foodgrain and agricultural production, as 
well as of industrial production, have 
slackened. Regional imbalances in foodgrain 
production, which were on the decline in the 
1970s. emerged in a sharper form. The year 
1987-88 was acomparali vely bad agricultural 
year and foodgrain production was less by 
5 0 per cent as compared the average of 
1982-83 and 1983-84. Yet tFicrc was adecline 
in the incidence of niral poverty, which by 
no means could be attributed to growth. 

Again, tor the time points for which 
Minhaset al present estimates. APandKerala 
are the only two states which managed to 
reduce the incidence of rural poverty and 
also the number of rural poor in both the 
periods. Between the two states, the 
performance of AP was noted to be better 
IMinhas ct al 1991]. In the ranking of the 
performance in poverty alleviation. AP is 
assigned the highest rank (Table 2). The 
unique performance of AP, and the hearing 


of public intervention programmes on this, 
should be of wider interest. Bclbrc an 
examination of these issues, the changing 
profile of rural poverty is presented. 

Chanc.inc; Prori.i. ot- Rurai Povikty 

For a study ol the changing profile ol rural 
poverty, data from a state sample which arc 
available in a more disaggicgated lorm for 
the N.SS rounds. 1977-78 and 1987 -88. am 
considered more usclul than the data ol the 
central sample for thc.se two |H‘riods, The 
stale sample data lor both the years suggest 
a higher meidcnce ol rural poverty but the 
order of decline docs not vary very mticli 
between the findings of the two sets 

Further, we wanted to satisly ourselves 
that what we arc analysing rellecis a time 
trend and nut just a change between two 
points of time. An examination ol the data 
lor the 1970s and 1980s showed a declining 
trend in the rateof growth. Since the direction 
ot change is similar lor two points of lime 
and akso for the l98D.s as a whole, we could 
suggest that growth induced reduction in 
rural poverty could not be expected to be 
significant for the 1980s. 

The average size ol the household of the 
rural poor was 5.16 as against 4.57 for all 
household* Ti-,e percentage ol children in 
the total population is also higher, 46.88 
compared to38.36 for all. Whileexpenditure 
on cereals formed onc-feurth of the total 
expenditure for all, for the rural poor it 
formed 37 per cent. Similarly, food 
expenditure as a percentage ot total 
expenditure formed 60 per cent for all; for 
the rural poor it was around 72 per cent. 
Quantity of cereals consumed per capita per 
month was 12.66 kgs as against 14 35 kgs 
forall rural persons Thcrurai ptKirconsumcd 
coarse cereals in larger proportion, i c, 30 
per cent of their total cereal consumption as 


rABCL I, ReChNT ESTIMATCS Of Ki'KAI. PoVLRIY IN ANDHRA PkaIIKSH 

(Pfrifiill 



1964-65 

1970-71 

1972-73 

1977-78 

1983-84 

1987 88 

MiihendralX‘v(l988) 

Andhra Pradesh 

41.2 


46 7 

.306 

19 4 

NA 

All-India 

0 4 


,50 4 

44 2 

35 9 

NA 

Sudhakara Reddy (1991). 

Andhra Pradesh 

NA 


NA 

63 54 

NA 

40 78 

Minhas et at (1991) 

Andhia Pradesh 


51 57 

NA 

NA 

34 92 

31 5b 

All-India 


.58 75 

NA 

NA 

50 77 

48.69 

Planning Commission (1988) 

Andhra Pradesh 


NA 

NA 

45 4 

38 7 

33 8 

All India 


NA 

NA 

51 2 

40.4 

33 4 


Noiex. The poverty line is defined in the Planning Commission estiinaies as corresponding to per 
capita daily colorie consumption of 24(K) in rural arcus and 2100 in urban ureas 'the 
corresponding expenditure levels arc Rs 111 81) in rurai areas and IS1 11 in urban ureas 
for AP. 

Sources: I Maliendra ()ev 1988, Table 6. p 186 Procedure m e.stiinuting poverty line is siniilur to that 
in Ahluwalia (1978). 

2 Reddy 1991. Poverty line of Rs .54 for 1977 78 and Rs IU8 for 1987.88 

3 Minhasetal 1991. I\>verty line 1970-71 ■ Rs .30.15.1983 - Rs 80 tl, 1987 - Rs 105.43 

4 Planning Commission 1991. Table 1..3, p 3. and Eighth Five-Year Plan Drafl. Vol I. 1991. 
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QOViND BALLABH PANT SOCIAL SCIENCE INSTITUTE. JHUSI, ALLAHABAD 


Advertlsemant No. 4/19QS 


WANTED: 

1 Professor (Two) of Political Sociology/Social Histoiy/Geography (Human) in the pay-scale of 
Rs 4500-150-5700-200-7300 

QUALIFICATIONS 

First or high second class Master's Degree from an Indian University or an equivalent degree 
from a foreign University in the area of study concerned Proven research capabilities in terms 
of publication, Ph D , independent handling of project and/or effective participation in major 
research projects, at least seven years experience of teaching/research as a Reader or equivalent 
post in a substantive capacity in a University/Research Institute The age of superannuation 
shall be sixty years 


2 Readers (Two) of Political/Economic Sociology,/Social History/Education in the pay-scale of 
Rs 3700-125-4700-150-5300 

QUALIFICATIONS 

First or high second class Master’s Degree or equivalent Degree from a foreign University in 
the area of study concerned A Doctorate Degree or publications of a high order Reputation 
for sound scholarship and competence for research guidance and/or handling of research 
projects At least five years experience of teaching/research as a Lecturer or equivalent post 
in a substantive capacity m a University/Research Institute The age of superannuation shall 
be sixty years 

3. Research Assistant (Temporary) - One In the pay-scale of Rs 1640-60-2600-75-2900 plus other 
usual allowance, as per rules of the Institute 

QUALIFICATIONS 

At least a second class Master's Degree in Sociology/History/Political Science/Economics and 
a good academic record, possesses an aptitude for research and is keen to learn. Those 
possessing higher academic qualifications, knowledge of research methodology and axpenence 
of field work will be preferred 

Candidates may apply on the prescnbed form to be had from the Institute for pests No. 1 and 2 
on payment of Rs 5/- and for the post No 3 on Rs 2/- in cash or by money order (not postal 
order); Rs 12/- extra in case the form is required by registered post There is no application fee 
for scheduled caste and scheduled tribe candidates The closing date for submission of application 
form IS 30 November, 1995 


Sd/- 

(Bimal Kumar) 
Acting Registrar 

QOVIND BALLABH PANT 
SAMAJIK VIQYAN SANSTHAN 
ALLAHABAD 
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ugainst 20 per cent for all. In 1987-88 the 
per capita consumption expenditure of the 
rural poor was 3.^ per cent of the average 
for all The additional expenditure required 
was of the order of 20 per cent to bring the 
average of the poor close to the poverty line. 
The incidence of rural poverty forthe districts 
a.s estimated in CESS studies (Reddy 1991 aj 
is classified by ; 

(I) occupational groups; (2) level and 
quality of irrigation: and l3) traditional 
geographical regions. 

In 1977-78, the highest incidence of 
poverty i e. 7S.99 per cent, was among 
agricultural labour households. The lowest 
incidence of poverty i e, 41.31 percent, was 
among the ‘others' category. Those self- 
employed in agriculture recorded a poveny 
incidence of .‘5.1.79 per cent. After a decade, 
j c, in 1987-88, all occupational groups 
showed a decline in the incidenccol poverty. 
But the order of poverty with regard to the 
highest and the lowest remained unchanged; 
agricultural labourers continued to record 
thehighe.stincidencenfruralpoverty - S4.I9 
percent - and 'others’ the lowest incidence - 
24.64 per cent. Yet. even while the ranking 
by incidence of poveny remained unchanged, 
the percemagedeclinc varied. The maximum 
percentage decline, from S3.79 per cent to 
24.64percent, was among the'self-employed 
in agriculture'. The lowest percentage decline 
was among labour households. 

As a result of such differential benefits, 
the share of agricultural labour households 
in the total poor population increased from 
40 per cent in 1977-78 to 56 per cent in 
1987-88, and of total labour households 
trom 44 to 63 per cent. Simultaneously, the 
share of 'self-employed in agnculturc' among 
the rural poor declined from 37.0 per cent 
to 23.0 per cent. A significant part of the 
decline was in canal irrigated southern coastal 
Andhra. 

The districts for which the disaggregated 
data of CESS on poverty are prc.scnted arc 
classified by levels of irrigation and within 
each level, by canal irrigation, tank and 
other sources of irrigation. In both the 
points of time districts with higher levels 
of irrigation show lower incidences of 
poverty. Within each level of irrigation, the 
incidence of poveny is invariably higher 
under conditions of poorquality of irrigation. 
Poverty levels show a fall in 1987-88 as 
compared to 1977-78 within all categories. 
Regions with a major (H'oponion of area 
under irrigation, and irrigated areas with a 
major proportion under canal irrigation, 
recorded the lowest incidence of poverty at 
N)ih points of time. The highest incidence 
of poverty was in the least irrigated area, 
with a major proportion of irrigated area 
under tanks and wells, both in 1977-78 and 
'1987-88. Though the order of incidence ol 
poveny remained unchanged, the rate of. 
decline varied considerably. The largest 


declines were noticed in regions with high 
levels and relatively good quality of 
irrigation. The least decline was in the least 
irrigated areas with poorquality of irrigation, 
and also those with very poor quality of tank 
irrigation though recording more than SOper 
cent of area under irrigation. 

As a result, the share of the total poor in 
areas with lower quality of irrigation rose 
fromS0to60percentbetwe«i 1977-78 and 
1987-88, while areas with a better quality 
of irrigation recorded a fall from 50 per cent 
to 40 per cent. A similar fall is seen in better 
irrigated areas as compared to areas with 
lower level of irrigation. 

In regard to the hisioricaiiy iradilitmal 
geographical regions, all groups showed a 
fall in the incidence of poverty. The order 
of poverty among the groups remained 
unchanged: Rayalascema recorded the 
highest incidence and coastal Andhra 
Pradesh, the lowest incidence, during both 
points of time. Yet there were dilTerential 
rates of decline: coastal Andhra experienced 
the highest rate of decline and the least rate 
of decline was in Rayalaseema. Within 
coastal Andhra, the pimrest of the regions, 
i e, north coastal Andhra, recorded a lower 
rate of decline. Asa resuitof such differential 
rales of decline in poverty, the share of 
Rayalaseema and Telangana in the total rural 
poor increased. 

Povtny anum/i Agriculiiiral Labourers 

Since we notice an increasing concent¬ 
ration of agricultural labour among the rural 
poor, we portray the changes in their 
composition between l977-78and 1987-88. 
The details are shown by (I) levels and 
quality ot irrigation, and (2) traditional 
geographical regions. At both points of time 
the incidence of poveny among agricultural 
labourers is higter in regions with poor 
quality of irrigation, given the level of 
irrigation. Given the quality of irrigation. 


the incidence is the highest in the least 
irrigated areas. This holds good for both 
points of time. 

In regard to region-wise changes in the 
incidence of poveny among agricultural 
labourers, there was a decline in all regions, 
but the order of incidence across regions 
remained unchanged. The rates of decline 
in the incidence of poveny were the lowest 
in Rayalaseema. which recorded the highest 
incidence as of 1977-78, and the highest in 
the coastal Andhra region. It may be noted 
that coastal Andhra maintained high rates 
of growth in the 1980s despite an overall 
decline in the rate of growth. In this region 
unlike in the other two regions, reduction 
inpoveny among agricultural labourers could 
be said to be grosvth induced. 

Finally, we looked into the changes in the 
incidence of poverty among agricultural 
labourers of Rangar^dy district, close to 
Hyderabad city, and Vishakapatnam district 
in which Vishakapatnam city is located. In 
these two cities uii»n and industrial growth 
have been taking place. We expect such high 
rates of growth to have an impact on rural 
poveny via impact on rural wages and 
employment. As expected, the rate of 
reduction in the incidence of rural poverty , 
between 1977-78 and 1987-88 was of the 
order of 50 per cent, a figure higher than 
that observed for canal irrigated regions. But 
what should be noted !.•- the limited 
possibilities of escape from poverty through 
this route on a wider scale. 

Among the various social groups, 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
continued to show a higher incidence of 
poverty as per the data of the 38th round 
<NSS central sample). The poor formed 
around SO per cent among the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes while the overall 
average was a little more than one-third. 
This is associated with a higher degree of 
landlessness and higher proportions of 
labourers among scheduled castes, besides 


Tabu 2: Tufisns or Povkbty in Andhiia Praoe.sii: 1970-71, 198.1. 1987-88 


Year 

l^rcentage 

Absolute 
Number 
(in million) 

Ranking of 
Poverty 
Alleviation 
Performance 

Poveny at Cumnt 

Prices (Rs) 



Andhra Pradesh 

All-India 

Rural 

1970-71 

.M.57 

IH.I0I 

1 

30.15 

33.01 

1983 

.14.92 

14.683 

lamong 17 states 

80.31 

93.16 

1987-88 

.11.56 

14.115 

of India) 

105.43 

122.63 

Urban 

1970-71 

46.1.5 

3.878 

14 

38.69 

39 04 

198.1 

.15.48 

4.8.10 

(among 17 states 

KI4.69 

M 1 25 

1978-88 

40.tM 

6.416 

of India) 

151.28 

158 11 

Total 

1970-71 

.50.52 

21.979 

NA 

- 

- 

198.1 

35.06 

1961.1 


- 

“ 

1987-88 

.13.80 

20..5.1I 


- 

- 


Sourtf. Minhas et al 1991 
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iheiraisitdvantageous social position witnin 
(he rural communities Furthei, (he 
(Jivcrsiticalion in occupadons witnessed in 
rural areas since (he 1970s did not benefit 
iheschcdulcdiasles. Amoitj^ scheduled inbes 
landlessness is less common, but alienation 
ol land has been conlnbuiing to growing 
landlessness. 

The .seveiely pemr. on the assumption that 
their pet capita income is less than 70 per 
cent ol the ptiverty line, lormcd ,<9 per cent 
in I977-7K and .14 per cent in 198.1, 
suggesting a decline in the proportions ot 
severely poor. 

Pmrrii and Uncin/ihiMncni 

The section above has shown that there 
was a perceptible reduction in poverty 
between 1977-78 and 1987-88. This is 
plausible if It IS associated with reduction 
in unemployment and rise in real wages. For 
the purpose of examining unemployment 
we chotise the most comprehensive 
measure. Daily status unemployniciu rate, 
which sttKid at 8.24 pet cent for niale.s and 

12.4.5 per cent lor females in 1977-78, 
declined to 4.90 per cent for males and 
9 40 per cent lor females, respectively, in 
19X7-88 Real wages, which had been 
stagnant fora long penod since the formation 
ol AP state, had shown an increasing trend, 
particularly since 1977-78 IReddy 1991aJ. 
The reduction in unemployment and rise in 
real wages in coastal Andhra are 
understandable since this region has 
inamiuined a high rate ol growth both in the 

1970.5 and the 1980s But in the other two 
regions, neither reduction in unemployment 
nor rise in real wages could be attributed to 
growth since growth rates were lower than 
the rates ot giowth of the rural labour torce 
in the 1980s. Wc must look tor a possible 
explanation in poverty alleviation 
programmes, and also in violent labour 
movements, particularly in Tclangana. 

hnrrn and Cereal Consunifiiion 

The reduction' in rural poverty is worth 
nothing if not associated with a rise in cereal 
consumption per capita. In fact cereal 
consumption per capita has declined from 
I.S.85 kgs in 1977-78 to 14.35 kgs in 1987- 
88 for rural areas as a whole. A scrutiny of 
the data on quantity of cereal consumed by 
expenditure groups, after adju.sting for 
changes in the price index when considering 
the group-wide data for different points of 
time, also suggest that there have been 
falling trends in cereal consumption even 
for the poorer groups between 1977-78 and 
1987-88. This phenomenon is noticeable at 
the all-India level also. This is surpnsing in 
view ot the high income elasticity of demand 
for cereals and also (heir high pnccelasticity. 
Radhakrishana (1991) attributes (his to the 
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weakening iinxs oeiwccn luuu piuuucnun 
and food entitlement, and also to weakening 
income-food entitlement links due to 
decliningclasticityofemploymcntluoutpul. 
besides changes in the tastes of consumers 
towards non-cereals. There is turthci 
evidence in the data of (he NSS 38th round, 
relating to the continuance of hunger among 
a signiticani proportion ol the rural 
population. Around 16 0 per cent of rural 
respondents did not say ‘yes' to the question 
ol whether all members get two square meal 
a day throughout the year They said that 
they got two square meals a day only in some 
months ol the year. For the poorer .sections 
in rural AP the percentage reporting ’only 
some months ot the year' ranged between 
20 [ler cent tor the marginally poor and to 
as much as 45 per cent among the severely 
poor sections within the bottom 10 per cent 
of the rural population. The incongruity 
between reduction in poverty and the 
continuing pievalencc of hunger on a 
significant scale raises complex is.sues in 
ptiiicy for food security which need to be 
satisiactonly resolved. 

11 

Public Interventions for 
Poverty Alleviation 

Publicintcrvenlions for poverty alleviation 
included programmes for (a) provision ol 
access to land and water for the poor; (b) asset 
and skill development and access to 
institutional credit: (c) employment and 
minimum wages; (d) basic needs covering 
tood. public distribution sy.stcm, shelter, and 
other requirements for the identified rural 
poor, and (c) social security. 

Acchss TO Land and WAitR 

The earliest of public interventions lor 
poverty alleviation was provision n| iu-ress 
to land through land reforms. Among the 
major land reform programmes, abolition ol 
intermediaries did not change the ownership 
structure of landholdings directly. But it had 
(WO indirect effects; first, implications for 
growth, and, through its percolation eflects, 
on poverty Second, it freed rural labour 
from (he grip of the zemindar and Irom his 
control over common property resources. 
The zemindari and jagtrdari areas covered 
two-fifths of the area and were most ly located 
in north eoa.stal Andhra. Tetangana, and 
Chittorc and Nellorc districts. Most of these 
districts have been historically deprived in 
terms ot social and economic infrastructure 
and (hey continue to be among the poorest 
regions. 

Under the land ceiling legislation only 
3.03 per cent of the total area owned was 
declared surplus. Of this less than one-half 
was redistributed. The surplus distributed 
formed only 1.43 per cent of the total owned 
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of the total owners of below one hect, 
including, the landless. Even the -surp 
obtained was mostly dryland: only 5.3 | 
cent of the total land taken possession ot w 
wet. Studies on ceiling surplus land indici 
the I nadequacy of effort s to secure possessi 
and to develop land [Agro-Econoir 
Research Centre 1981 ]. It may beconclud 
that (he ceiling legislation provided In 
direct benefit to the pour. But its indin 
benefits, in contributing to a shift Irom rent 
to entrepreneurial agriculture, to growth a 
thereby to a reduction in poverty Ihrou 
percolation effects in the deltas of cuas 
Andhra, cannot be discounted. 

Despite resumptions lor scll-cultivati 
and evictions, around one-fifth of the owni 
below two hectares, including zero owtic 
were found to lease in land m 1983. 7 
corresponding percentage of those Icusi 
out within this group was only around 61 
cent. Marginal and small owners account 
for 60 per cent oi the total leased in ai 
(Parthasarathy I99()b| An cliccti 
implementation of tenancy legislation, whi 
ensures reduction of currently prcvaili 
rents of 50 per cent of the produce to 25 1 
cent could benefit a significant pruporli 
of the poor. But a total ab.sence of rect 
of rights of tenants and oral and insect 
tenancies render such implcincntati 
dilficult. Renewed rhetoric in the abscii 
of mobilisation ol support fur reform at t 
grass roots level may only lead 
deterioration in access to land loi margii 
owners and the landless, growth in inforn 
tenancy, and more insecure condilin 
affecting both equity and grow 
[Parth.is.irathy and Rao 1989; Parthasaral 
I991J 

Recent trends in thedistrictsof APsaggi 
a rise in tenancy due to a Dumber of lacto 
(I) increasing shift of large and midt 
owners into more lucrative non-agriculiu 
occupations, along with a shilt from lu 
to urban locations, (2) entry ol t 
cntrcprencunalagriculiuri.stcla.ssimolrudi 
ventures in mral areas and partial leasing t 
by resident landowners; and (3) growi 
problems of labour especially during pc 
seasons. rc.sulling in increased leasing o 
by large landowners. The issue of feasih 
effective intervention m the land mark 
versus lukewarm interventions which wor« 
both equity and growth, needs considei ai <ii 

in terms of magnitude, the amouni' 
waste land distributed to the land-pcxir 
AP is large; between 1969 and 1987, I 
million hectares were distributed. II. on d 
average, half an hectare was di.siribuied 
each of the bcneliciaries. it should ha 
covered 3.0 million out of 5.80 milln 
owners holding less than one hectare 3'> 

1893. In terms of magnitude this appears 
be quite an achievement and rath 
unbelievable since the total owned area > 
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hose who owned less than one hectare was 
mly 1.25 million hectares, and of those who 
iwned le.ss than two hectares, only 2.94 
[lillion hectares. Possibly a significant part 
li the land distributed was not to the landless 
nd small owners. There is little available 
nlormation on the extent to which waste 
ind distribution benefitted the poor. It is 
nfoiiunalc that the reviews of progress 
repared by the finance and planning 
epaoment of the government of AP do not 
ave anything to .say on the status of lands 
istributed, the extent to which they are 
ndcr the occupation of the beneficiaries 
nd the benefits derived by them. 
Deprivation of Iribals of their land leading 
) support to the growing Naxaliie movement 
iiould be considered an important issue for 
ubiic policy. Tribal deprivation took two 
lajorforms.alienationofland. and declining 
cccss to forests, a .source of tribal li velihood. 
rtivemment action towards the tribals moved 
1 cycles of indifference and drift {Subba 
:eddy 1988. 1989]. 

Our analysis in the preceding .section based 
n evidence from CESS shows a growing 
iinccntration of poverty in AP in dry and 
ooriy endowed areas. In these areas, even 
ic self-employed in agriculture record a 
igh incidence of poverty while in the deltas. 
1 C incidence of poverty among the sclf- 
mployed in agriculture is insignificant, 
urther, the destitute form an insignificant 
roportion of the poor in the irrigated zone 
s compared to the dry zone Therefore, 
:ccss to waiei and efficiency of use of 
■ater within the poorly endowed high 
overty regions nc^s attention. Irrigation 
e vclopmcnt in the 1980s did not necessarily 
enefit the districts with high incidence of 
iivcrty (Parthasarathy 1991a]. High gaps 
etwceri potential and utilisation and tail 
ltd problems in major irrigation projects 
fousuf 1988; Iqbal 1989. Agro-Economic 
csearch Centre 1991]; siltage. non- 
peration of sluices, occupation of tank beds, 
nd poor maintenance (Agro-Economic 
cscarch Centre 1986a; Institute of 
•evelopment and Planning Studies 1989]; 
illing water levels in wells [Reddy 1988); 
rainage problems in the deltas; and slow 
rogress of the watershed development 
rogramme (Walker and Ryan 1990) 
rfect growth and keep the poverty levels 
igher. 

Asset Development 

Public intervention to enable the rural 
oor to cross the poverty line through 
cvciopment of assets and skills was started 
urmg the Fifth Plan period and has assumed 
Tiportancc since 1980. The target groups 
ndcr this programme are small and marginal 
iimtcrs and agricultural labourers and rural 
nisans with incomes below Rs 6,400. A 
ninmium of .^0 per cent of the beneftciaries 


should belong to the SCs and STs and a 
minimum of 30 per cent Should be women. 
The beneficiaries are eligible for subsidies; 
25 per cent for small farmers, 33.3 per cent 
for marginal farmers, agricultural labourers 
and rural artisans, and SO per cent for tribal 
farmers. In Andhra Pradesh, around 2.5 
million rural families, or 60 per cent of the 
rural poor, were covered under IRDPbetween 
I980and 1990. Funds utilised perbeneficiary 
family, both subsidy and credit together 
were of the order of Rs 4,000 (CMiE 1991). 

The concurrent evaluation however 
provided a less depressing picture in respect 
to several indicators In AP use of gram 
sabhas for .selection of beneficiaries was 
better than in other states. With regard to 
the percentage of households crossing the 
poverty line, AP’s position was shown to 
be better. But even according to this only 
7 per cent of beneficiary households crossed 
the poverty line though a much larger 
percentage were reported to have improved 
their income [Parthasarathy I990a;259]. 
Group approaches and integration of 
beneficiary development with area develop¬ 
ment were needed to achieve effective 
benefits for the poor. As of 1989-90, co¬ 
operatives in AP contributed only 7 per cent 
of the total institutional credit given to IRDP 
beneficiaries; this should be a cause for 
concern. 

TheTRYSEM programme, in relations to 
its contribution to .self-employment, does 
not present an encouraging picture [Hussain 
and Prakash 1988). Its coverage is also small 
in relation to need and it is not well integrated 
with on-going developjpient programmes. 
As of 1988-89 in AP less than 50 per cent 
of the youth trained were self-employed 
[Government of Andhra Pradesh I9W]. To 
strengthen the programme, better linkages 
inconsultation with Agricultural University. 
Krishi Vigyan Kendras and voluntary 
organisations are ncces.sary. There is a need 
to link up the programme more closely with 
the growth of the area. 

A special programme for development of 
women and children. DWCRA, was taken 
up in AP in the three districts of Adilabad. 
Cuddapah and Snkakulam as a sub-plan of 
IRDP in 1983-84. It was extended to two 
more district in 1986-87 - Anantapur and 
Mahabubnagar. The objective of the 
programme is to focus attention on the women 
members of the target group with a view to 
increase their incomes through some 
organised economic activities and also to 
providebasic child care facilities for children 
of mothers at work. In addition, health care 
and nursing facilities of children at NREP 
worksites are also organised. This programme 
assumes that women can be organised into 
small groups with a nominated organiser 
from among themselves to act as a link 
person between the official machinery and 
the group. 


An evaluation study (Kao and Vimala 
1987] in Srikakulam, Cuddapah and 
Adilabad points out marketing problems, 
wrong selection of beneficiaries, md lack 
of technical know-how. In one case, i e, 
candle making in Cuddapah. the group had 
to wait for the receipt of the raw material 
quota for more than one and half years. In 
the same district, the plastic and popcorn 
unit had to depend on the BDO for 
procurement of raw materials. Where 
linkages were established with purchase 
units, such as tribal welfare hostels in the 
case of dress making, as in Adilabad district, 
the units were relatively successful. 
Promotion of the banking habit through 
introduction of passbooks has been noted as 
a positive feature. Besides coordination of 
the programme with ICDS, and TRYSEM, 
and with SC and ST corporations for the 
building of child care centres, a need is fell 
to organise the groups in clusters of villages 
for effective functioning. An issue in credit 
was that banks were reluctant to advance 
loans to informal and unregistered groups 
as they were not considered legal entities. 

iNsrrnmoNAi. Cwiorr 

The benefits from access to land and water 
and from additional assets cannot be 
adequately realised without access to 
institution^ credit. Thao are three major 
means by which public intervention in 
improved access to institutional credit 
contributes to poverty alleviation. Itenhances 
the incomes of the poor by reducing interest 
costs. Second, it enables the poor to improve 
their production through a shift to new 
technology and to high value crops requiring 
larger volumes of purchased inputs. Third, 
acce'^ to institutional credit reduces the 
deper .Icnce of the poor on moneylenders 
cum <raders and landlords, leading to less 
reliance on the markets linking the credit 
market on the one hand, and labour, land 
and product markets on the other. 

Public intervention in access to 
institutional credit for the poor has been 
assigned a cniical role, particularly since 
bank nationalisation in 1969. There has been 
a rapid expansion of commercial banking in 
rural areas. Targets for commercial bank 
advances have been set for priority sectors 
The responsibility for provision of credit to 
IRDP benef^ciarics for development of their 
assets has been taken mainly by commercial 
banks. 

Ghosh and Patel (1991), in a state-wise 
examination of access to institutional credit 
for marginal and smalt farmers, based on 
data provided by credit institution for 1986- 
87, show the AP position to be better than 
the all-India position for co-operatives, 
regional rural banks, and scheduled 
commercial banks. This is not however very 
comforting. What needs to be recognised is 
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that only one-fifth of (he marginal and 
small fanners get farm credit from co¬ 
operatives; only 4 per cent from rural 
regional banks; and only 16 percent from 
commercial banks. This shows that a much 
larger percentage of borrowers continue to 
be outside the purview of institutional 
credit, if account is taken of the possible 
down biases in reporting of holdings, the 
picture will be found to be much more 
discomforting. 

With'regard to access to institutional credit 
for agricultural labour hou.seholds. the debt 
and investment survey. NSS 37th Round, 
1982. reveals a continued poor access of 
institutional credit for households with 
as.sels of less than Rs 10.000, to which most 
of the rural labour households belong. 
Institutional agencies accounted only for 
a small proportion of the total loans taken. 
The poorest among these did not benefit 
from the co-operatives. Commercial banks 
did a shade belter in financing IRDP 
beneficiaries, but the bulk of the amount 
borrowed by the asset-poor was from 
landlords, agncultural moneylenders and 
professional moneylenders. These agencies 
accounted for more than 60 per cent of the 
cash outstanding of the poorest as.set groups. 
In regard to (he purpose for which money 
was borrowed, among those with less than 
Rs I0,(K)0 of assets, poor households 
reporting ‘household expenditure' formed a 
substantial proportion. This percentage 
showed an inverse relationship with the size 
ol ihc asset per hou.sehold. A substantial part 
of the amount borrowed, i e. more than iwo- 
ihirds. was on personal security and mainly 
short-term. Thus rural labour households 
show some unique aspects in relation to the 
credit market. The percentage borrowing is 
lower than among cultivators, and loans are 
taken mostly from non-insiitutional agencies 
and at higher rates of interest. Landlords and 
moneylenders arc (he major loaning agencies. 
The poorest continue to be the most 
disadvantaged in the credit market, in 
backward areas, ihe dependence of labour 
households on landlords for credit for 
consumption loans during seasons is found 
to affect iheir bargaining power in the labour 
market [Ramkrishana 1989|. in brief, public 
iniervention in credit markets on behalf of 
the poorest continues to be more or less 
ineffective. 

Empi-oyment and MtNiMUM Wages 

Employment programmes were imple¬ 
mented on a small scale until the beginning 
of 1980. They were expanded in the Sixth 
Plan period under the National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP) and the 
Rural Landless Employment Generating 
Programme (RLEGP). 'hiese programmes 
were mtxlified into Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
(JRY) in 1989-90. 


Quite a few studies on the implementation 
of employment programmes |Agro 
Economic Research Centre 1975, 1986b; 
Parihasarathy and Rao 1974; Ray and Rao 
1990] have pointed out several dehciencies. 
Ray and Nageswara Rao's study (1990) 
and the Agro-Economic Centre’s study 
()986b) evaluated the NREP programme 
in Adilabad and East Godavari district 
respectively. The East Godavari district 
study pointed out the inappropriateness of 
the choice of projects, use of contractors, 
and imported labour; inappropriate timing; 
higher material costs: and unauthorised 
deductions by the engineering staff. The 
Adilabad district study drew attention to the 
inadequacy of NREP allocation to minor 
irrigation, conllicts between earmarking of 
funds and local needs, substandard quality 
of construction and lack of attention to the 
most useful species under the social forestry 
programme. 

Ihc shift from NREP to JRY contributed 
to interest among elected representatives 
and to more widespread participation. Not 
less than 80 per cent of the funds allocated 
in each district after setting apart 6 per cent 
for the Indira Awas Yojana (a housing 
programme for the poor and destitute among 
SCs and STs on a 100 per cent subsidy) are 
distributed among village panchayats in the 
distnci. The 20 per cent allocated to the 
district are to be utilised for various 
purposes including the ‘Million Wells 
Scheme’, a scheme to provide open 
irrigation wells free of cost to small and 
marginal farmers belonging to the SCs and 
STs below the poverty line. The JRY gave 
greater ilexibility to village panchayats in 
the choice ot projects. 

As of 1989-90, the total resources utilised 
under JRY amounted to Rs 183 crore and 
employment generated was 71 million 
mandays (Government of AP 1990)- 
roughly .seven mandays on the average for 
10 million usually employed casual 
labourers Assuming 45 days of unemploy¬ 
ment under JRY in 1989-90. this covert 
15 percent of theunemployment. This should 
be considered a significant creation of 
additional employment. 

JRY was, however, found to be 
inconsistent with the spirit of multi-level 
planning, and it starved inter-village 
projects of importance. Further, the special 
employment programmes had the potential 
to cover only IS per cent of the total 
employed days. Besides, Ihe programme 
needed improvement in two vital respects: 
it is not adequately related to agricultural 
development, and its location and timing 
needed improvement (Parthasarathy and 
Rao 1991]. 

Fixation of minimum wages is intended 
to protect agricultural labourers against 
exploitation in the labour market. Minimum 
wages for agricultural labour in AP have 


been in force since' )%l-62. They w 
revised with considerable lag in 1968-69 
1974-75, and in 1986. The minimum wi 
fixed in October 1986 varied among regu 
and among operations within regions. 1 
minimum wageenactedin 1986rangedfr 
Rs 8.50 for the least skilled operation in 
least advanced region to Rs 15 for the m 
skilled/arduous operation in the m 
advanced region. The hours of work are a 
fixed at six. Minimum wages are howe 
inoperative for most operations becai 
market wages are higher. For the 
operations, for which market wages are lov 
such as weeding, minimum wages cannoi 
implemented without alternative avenuei 
employment. There is a need 
idcntificuion of areas and seasons in wh 
minimum wages are lower than mar 
wages. In such areas, there needs to 
concentration of alternative avenues 
employment along with measurc.s 
effective opci.iiiun of the implement 
machinery and support to labour mo vemci 

There has been a rising trend in real wa. 
in the market wages since 1980s. T 
development is understandable in so 
coastal Andhra where agricultural grov 
rates have been con.sistently high both in i 
1970s and the 1980s. But such trends: 
also reported for other regions in which i 
rales of growth in the 1980s have be 
lower the rate of growth of the labour fui 
[Reddy 1991b]. InTclanagana.theNaxal 
movement and strong peasant movemei 
are considered important in explaining i 
phenomenon, in otherdry areas, a shift fn 
low employment-intensive coarse cereals 
high employment intensive oilseeds i 
assigned an important explanatory ro 
Declining participation in the hired lab( 
market due to IRDP and increased demi 
for off-farm labour, translated into upw. 
pressure in the daily market, arc also ci 
as factors (Walker and Ryan 1990]. Bu 
growth continues to slide down, i 
sustainability of upward trends in real waf 
is in doubt. 

Field surveys show lack of awareness 
minimum wages, both on the part ol t 
official machinery as well as on the pari 
labourers. Labourers are more concern 
with ensuring that busy season wages dor 
fall, and disputes between labour > 
employers take place during peak peno 
rather than during slack periods. T 
requirements of both agricultural gro« 
and rural harmony cal) for institutioi 
mechanisms at the local level for o>iil 
settlement of disputes(Parthasarathy 19 

Basic Needs 

Public intervemions under this head c 
housing, drinking water $uM>ly. nutr 
and health, literacy and the pubitedistrib 
system. The housing programme in 
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reas covers two types: (I) construction 
ssistance to weaker section, and (2) housing 
V scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
nder Indira Awas Yojana with 100 percent 
jbsidy. The context of the programme 
lianged radically since 1982-83. The hutting 
rogrammes for the rural poor which were 
I operation evlier gave place to pucca 
ouses for the weaker sections (Centre for 
lanning and Development Studies 1982]. 
t the Seventh Plan, the outlay on rural 
ousing was the highest among al I the states - 
i much as 37 per cent of the total outlay 
f Rs 577 crore on rural housing in all-India 
as in Andhra Pradesh. Around 14 per cent 
r niral labour households and 20 per cent 
I'SC households were provided with pucca 
ousing by 1988. This was no mean 
:hievement. 

There is scope for closer integration with 
tDP and TRYSEM and replacement of 
mtractors by organised groups of labour 
ir construction of houses. There is also a 
;cd for closer involvement of participants 
I the construction programme. A problem 
hich is of amcem to the state government 
the low rate of loan recoveries from the 
sneficiaric:. of weaker .section housing 
'ogrammes. 

Drinking water supply continues to be a 
oblem, panicularly in the dry and tnbal 
llages. In the canal irrigated villages rural 
hour needs improved access to protected 
atcr supply. The maintenance of hand- 
jmp tute wells leaves much to be desired, 
he performance of AP with regard to the 
lecial nutrition programme is found to be 
lor, nm only absolutely but also in relation 
all-India averages. Further, AP was the 
ily stale to introduce and quickly withdraw 
xtn-meal programmes, during the Sixth 
an. 

The key i.ssucs of health policy relate to 
) health inirastruciurc, (2) primary health 
ire, and (3 ) integration of the health system 
ith the rest of the scKial system, including 
Jtrition. There are gaps in the health 
fnuitruclure which need to be bridged if 
c targets in relation to health for 2000 AD 
e to be achieved. Effective and improved 
nctioning of the ICDS is critical. A World 
ink evaluation study in some districts of 
P ISubha Rao 1987] showed that progress 
immunisation and oral dehydration therapy 
>RT1 is critical for reduction of infant 
ortality. It commented on the current 
adequacies of the IDS; (I) relative failure 
reach children below three years and 
egnant and lactating women; (2) poor 
ralih and nutrition programmes; and 
) neglect of home visits and community 
irticipation. 

The rates of literacy among the rural labour 
mseholds in AP arc often less than one- 
ilf of the levels among the self-employed 
ithin agriculture. Thisrestrictedthe benefits 
ey could get from the growth process and 


from migration. The worst affected ape fem^ 
children among rural dabour households 
[Chakravarthy 1989]. Extension of the 
school infrastructure has improved 
enrolment in recent years, but Gyration 
Blackboard has not been effective. Teaching 
facilities leave much to be desired, and 
budgetary allocation to primary education 
has to be raised (IHjIla Rao 1991 ]. Incentive 
systems in backward areas for enrolment for 
girls are needed. 

Until 1983. as in most other parts of the 
country, public distribution of foodgrains 
did not cover the rural poor. But the two 
rupees a kilo scheme, a widespread and 
popular programme directed to the rural 
poor introduced by the Telugu Desam 
government in 1983, made for a difference. 
Since the public distribution of foodgrain in 
AP is considered the most successful public 
intervention programme both in terms of 
coverage and benefits to the poor, it is 
discussed in detail below. 

Social SeniRiTV for Rural Poor 

In Andhra Pradesh, destitute persons aged 
65 and above who have no means of 
livelihood, and physically handicapped 
persons, arc eligible for pensions. Further, 
landless agricultural labourers who are aged 
60 and above and who have no means of 
livelihood are granted pensions at Rs 30 per 
month. Since 1985-86, relief has been given 
to pregnant and lactating agricultural labour 
women to enable them to take nutritious 
food. An amount ot Rs 40 per month in 
ICDS areas and Rs 20 per month in other 
areas for the first two hinhs, before and one 
month alter delivery, is given to each 
beneficiary. 

The expenditure on the programme of old 
age pensions for agricultural labourers was 
Rs 3.58 crore in 1986-87; and the number 
of beneficiaries was 83,333. Under the old 
age pension scheme for destitutes aged 63 
and above, the amount spent was only 
Rs 0.23 crore in 1987-88, and the number 
of beneficiaries, 6,525. Under the scheme 
for pregnant and lactating agricultural labour 
women in 1987-88. the expenditure incurred 
was Rs 0.34 lakh benefiting 28.3(X) women. 
Undoubtedly, the allocations under .social 
security arc meagre. 

The plan progress reports for AP show 
that in quite a few years the expenditure on 
these schemes fell below the budgeted 
amounts. Enquiries in villages show that 
there were quite a few eligible persons in 
each village under the .scheme, around 10 
or so. but the benefits received by them arc 
irregular and many of tho.se eligible do not 
get benefits. There is a need to review the 
working of the social security schemes and 
to design u comprehensive scheme ot social 
security tv>vering rural labour on the lines 
of Kerala act 


in 

Two Rupen a Kilo Sdieme 

The significance of food security for the 
rural poor through an efficient public 
distribution system needs to be understood 
in the context of growing market dependence 
in rural AP. Of the total households in 
1987-88. 46 per cent were labour hou.se- 
holds: roughly half of them were landless, 
totally dependent upon the market for 
foodgrains, and the other half were marginal 
farmers, mostly with less than 0.40 ha. who 
also depend on the market for a major part 
of the year. Some of them sell imm^iately 
after the har ve.st to meet their cash obiigat ions 
and later mu.st purchase their foodgrain 
requirements from the market. Market 
dependence has also been growing with a 
shift from regular employment to casual 
labour and rapid changes in the mode of 
wage payment from kind to cash. Further, 
small and marginal cultivators in low 
productivity drought prone regions of 
Rayalasema and in tank irrigated regions are 
net b'lycrs of foodgrains. Given such 
developmems, the pressure for a public 
distribution system in rural AP could be 
expected to he stronger than in many other 
states of India. 

Distribution of fiHKigrains thmugh fair 
price shops in rural and urban areas together 
was only 3.16 lakh lonnc.s even as late as 
1977. This was much less than what was 
obtaining in most of the major states, and 
only around onc-third of the off-lakc in 
Tamilnadu (Bapna 1990:114|. No separate 
details were available for rural areas. In 1978 
government supplies as a ratio of domestic 
consumption of rice worked out to be only 
1.22 per cent. 

The public distnbution system has changed 
both qualitatively and quantitatively in AP 
since 1983 with the introduction of the ‘two 
rupees a kilo scheme'. Under the scheme 
families having an income of Rs 6.000 and 
below per annum, having up to I..5 acres of 
wet land under assured water sources. 2.5 
acres of wet land under othcrirrigation source 
like tank.s. wells, etc. three acres of dry land 
under commercial crops, and five acres of 
land under other citips. were given green 
cards. Green card holders arc eligible to 
draw five kg of rice per capita per month, 
subject to a maximum of 25 kg per household 
per month, from the fair price shops. The 
non-poor arc given yellow cards and they 
are nut eligible for rice. The total off-take 
of forxigrain from the central pool rose from 
6.26 lakh tonnes in 1983 to 18.40 lakh 
tonnes in 1986. The off-take in Andhra 
Pradesh in 1986 was only slightly less than 
in Kerala and Maharashtra. There has been 
extensive coverage of mrat areas under the 
publicdislributionsy.stcm and rural fairpricc 
shops accounted for four-fifths of the total 
shops. 
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YEARS OF 


BANKING EXPERIENCE! 


(SO, IS IT ANY WONDER THAT OUR BANKING IS SO STABLE ?) 


12th March, 1906. It was the day 
when Corporation Bank was born, with 
the Foundei President, Khan Bahadur 
Ha)i Abdullah Haji Kasim Saheb Bahadur, 
setting' the vision; 

“Thi; primary object in kikminc the 
■‘Corporation’ is not onlytocuitivate 
1 lie HABITS or THRin AMONG ALI. CLASSES 
r I'EvJpu, without oistinction or cahe 

. Ip BL ' At-SOHABI fi OF COOPERATION 

». .JAU i LASSES. This IS “Swadeshism", 

,, K 'NO SIMPLE, AN1> EVERY LOVER OF THE 

i, CO' :ev is LKPEiTEO to come forward 

• i ANIi, O-OPEKATE IN ACHILVING THE END IN 

vir* All possibli. guarantee is offered 
( BV T ! - RULES FOR THV SAFETY OF TTIL FUNDS 
[ SN. illEIR (.(KM) .i.,Sv,1,MF"NT." 

I 

\ 

i f In today's lib lalised environit.. lU, 

wc’vf rcmaintu unafrrcccd by tbe 
upheavals in the banking indiistiy. 
Thanks to our upholding the basis 


values instilled by our Founder President, 
all along. Proof of our stability lies in the 
fact that our NPA ratio is the lowest. 
We’ve also been able to meet the Capital 
Adequacy Standard and fully comply with 
the prudential accounting Standards and 
provisioning norms, 'i'hereby guaranteeing 
the safety ot our depositors’ funds. 

As we enter the 90th year of our glorious 
existence, we have a mission to fulfil. To meet 
the growing aspirations of the customers of 
the bank in the changing competitive 
environment and bring about total customer 
satisfaction by deliverii^ quality service in 
a cost effective manner through contribution 
by all. To fulfil national and social priorities 
as a public sector bank. 1'o post a satisfactory _ 
return on equity investment througl 
.Silscained I'rofitablc Growth. 


standing out in the comity of banks. To 
be a viable growing bank, committed 
to bringing about innovation in 
services, mirroring customer needs. To 
carve out niches in 'service' and ‘client 
segment'. 

In the 90th year, our 9000 strong 
committed employees have set a goal of 
Rs. 9000 crorcs of business. 

For us, the future is an exciting challenge. 



Corporatten Bulk 


Our Strategic Intent. To be a leaner. THE 90 YEAR YOUJflG BANK 
resilient, vibrant and dynamic organisation HUBOWKI EOSTMKNO. H,MRNGRLOU STS 
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A') per the CESS study rRacihaknshand 
imJ indrakanth 19871 there were 8 0) milhon 
irecn card holders in I98S m rural areas 
.ovcrin^,27,22l villages Green cat d holders 
n rural areas lormed 80 per cent ot the total 
The total requirement ot nee to be supplied 
hnnigh the public distribution system in AP 
aras nearly 20 lakh tonnes per annum in 
1984-85 Against this requirement one hall 
A as available tiom the central pool and the 
ither halt was puichascd by the AP Civil 
supplies CorporaliontAPC SC) trom millers 
It negotiated puces On account ol the 
.cheme in addition to the expenditure 
ncurred by PCI in providing subsidised 
■ice the state government spent Rs I ?I7 
iiillion in 1 985 86 towards subsidy and 
idministrative costs The cost to the state 
government towards subsidy ruse sharply in 
1989 90 in 1990 9) the subsidy was 
?s 1 685 million and the anticipated 
.ubsidy in 1991 92 was Ks 5 160 million 
iiound 10 per cent ot the lot il expenditure 
in the revenue acrount ano 11 per cent ot 
he slate s lax ind non lax rc*ccipts 

Dl IIVIKY SvsTi M 

Ihc lice illoeaiccl by the ccntiil 
■overnmciit and the lie e procured by the AP 
vi iicC IV il SupplicsCc rpoiaiKinarc received 
lomihe. lespec live godownsanclliansported 
o the mandal level stockist points (MLS 
Miint) I he stovkist points arc set up at 
onvenieni places so that stocks are moved 
It the least possible Iranspurtalion cost 1 he 
loekisl points uic run by the Slate Civil 
lUpplicsC orporalion exceptinGinianarcas 
rom the Ml S point the nee again o 
lansporicd to the Ian piu e shops and other 
lotitieii dealers lor iiliiiiiaic disiiibiition to 
he laid holders 

The shop lo gri’en caid rilio is 1 401 
Dayacharr 19901 Ea<h inandai is divided 
iio routes tor the iransportationot essential 
onimodities am' each route is assigned to 
ilher a revenue inspector or a deputy 
ehsildar These route ol I iccrs are responsible 
or collecting demand dratts tor the value 
il the stocks and handing them over to the 
Icputy tehsildar (CS) at the stiKkist point 
>n receipt ol these demand drafts the civil 
upplies tehsildar based on the allotment 
liven by the mandal revenue otiicer issues 
eleasc orders and also makes arrangements 
or transport ol the stcKk Where there are 
ipeiational godowns ol the State Civil 
lupplics Corporation the stocks ot rice are 
lirectly moved to the lair price shops without 
he mediation ol a stcKkivt Immediately on 
eceipt ol the stocks at the lair price shop, 
■s per the rules the lar i should be made 
nown to the card holders by tom The 
onsumers are tree to lilt their ration in a 
ingle instalment lot a month They are also 
icrmittcd to lilt up to live instalments tn a 
nunth 


To assist the operation ot the public 
distribution system food advisoiy 
committees are constituted at various levels 
VI/ stale district mandal gram panchavat 
etc with ollicers ol the civil supplies 
deparimeni aciing as convenors 
Representation is soughi tn be prcwided tn 
all recognised political parties on these 
c onimittees The c ommittees are expected to 
review the lunctioning ot mandal stockists/ 
fair price shops issue ol green c aids etc 
They are expected lo bring to (he notice oi 
the olliceis any delicicnvies in the system 
The tenure ol iht committees is one year 
The state disti ii t and c oipoiation committees 
are expected to meet once in a quarter the 
mandal panchayat and municipaltly 
committees arc cxpecU'd to meet once a 
month But there is litile documented 
evidence on the functioning ol these 
committees Disc iission with the otficials ol 
the CI vil Supplies Corpoiation show that the 
corporation has no sysiem of monilonng the 
lunctioning ot ihc committees 

Impact 

The impact ol the two rupees pci kg rice 
scheme on the pool dc [jcnds upon a numbei 
of taitois the exicni ol quota availed the 
share ol subsidised lo<>dgrain in the total 
consumption of tiKHigrains (he price of rice 
in the open market and the extent to which 
the open market price diltcrs from what it 
would be in Ihc absence ol intervention On 
some ol these some light could be thrown 
Irom the rc suits ol a sample survey cited by 
Dayachati (1990) Out ol 1,16 156 cards 
vcriticd about I 522cardswcrcnot with the 
owners but wt rc cither with lair piicc shop 
dealers or with some Ixidy else In 156 c ascs 
the cards were pledged and 6 217 caid 
holders lilted then sloe ks partly out ol quota 
Ol (he remaining 9 I' 5 card holders had 
Idled tbeir slocks partly and 81 468 card 
holders (59 8 per cent) had drawn their ricc 
Irom the, I nr price shop in full 
Notwithstanding such leakages the benetiis 
to the rural poor horn the (wo rupees a kg 
scheme an significant Though a large 
percentage ol non poor arc included only 
a small percent age of pcKvr even in rural areas 
are outside the purview ol the green card 
system Ihis accounts for (he .appeal ot this 
programme Other gains, such as the 
improvement ol the bargaining power ol 
labourers in the labour maricet, are also 
attnbuted to the public distnbution system 

Theie is also a view that the gains arc 
dissipated because ot increasing alcoholism 
amongthepoor butihcreislittledcKumcntcd 
evidences for this There is a further 
conlirmatioii ot the high degree ol 
participation of the rural poor in PDi* Irom 
llic data presentcH) in the NSS 42nd round 
1986 87 (Government of India 1991) 
Among the bottom 40 per rent of the rural 


poor, lice purchases (rom the public 
dtsiribution system in ihe total pure base ol 
rn. e vai icd between 16 and 4') pei c cut 1 he 
dependence ot Ihc lui.il poor on (he public 
distribuiion sysiem w is also lound lo be 
large The posiiion in AP is seen lo bi hcllci 
than the corre^pcmditig posiiioo in .ill India 

Radhakiishaiia and Incli.ik int il987) 
estimated lot 198^ 86 ihiough an 
econometric model iheefici isotaliein.itivc 
lood policies on welbip lev. Is ol dillcunl 
sirata ot luril and urban population Ihc 
polic les c onsidered i nc lude (i) proc u i c nic ni 
and public disinbution and free exports ol 
ricc to other states without any lesirulion 

(II) w ithdrawal from pmeuic inciii ind pubhi 
disinbution ol nee and lemov il ol all 
restriclions on impoil and export 

(III) functioning ot the m.iikct under 
autarchy and policy ol sell sutticiency and 
(iv) KT makt s available through additional 
ptocuremcnl Ihe entiie requnement ol Ihc 
gicen card sc heme andihi distnbution under 
two rupees a kilo scheme continues on an 
expanded scale and covers also Ihc middle 
class s The findings ol then econometric 
exercise lend suppoit lo (he prcKuremcnt 
public dr ainutioii systemand the two rupees 
a kilo scheme ascompared to a liberalisation 
policy on wellare grounds Sasiry 
Hanumantha R.io and Narsinga Rao (1990) 
in a study in (he drought prone Rayalasecma 
area as part ol the NSS 44th round, state 
sample in I9hh 89 show that about 7h per 
cent ol pool households were subsidy nee 
users and c.ich user got 19 5 kgs of rice Irom 
Ihe system although non target groups were 
also enjoying Ihe benetiis ol me subsidy 
The leakage ol benefits to non target groups 
in terms ot households woiked out to 24 per 
cent and in terms ol quantity 21 percent 
However the leakages were noted to be not 
very high compared to othei types ol 
ledistnhution programmes like IRDP The 
results show that (I) per c apita consumption 
expenditurcot subsidy users one oarsec creals 
was around 40 per cent ol Ihe level ol non 
users (2) rice< onsumplion c xpenditun* was 
I Itinies (l)iotalconsumpiionexpendtturc 
on cereals was almost the same lor both 
groups (4) the quantity ol total cereal 
consumption was higher tor (he subsidy 
users (5) the subsidy user gained 14 paise 
bcnelit |>er capita through subsidy out ol 
every marginal nipee spent and (6) there 
were no wellare losses due lo unwarranted 
shifts in consumer behaviour because ot the . 
subsidy scheme and there is no statistically 
significant diflerence in user and non user 
consumption behaviour 

Pmn s ANii Li akac i s 

The open market prices lor rice have 
increased at a fast rate sine c (he sc heme was 
introduced The average wholesale price of 
rice 11 sort in AP per quintal me rcased Irom 
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Ri 261 29 in 1984-85 to Rs 377 8S in 
1989-90, i e. at a compound rate of 7 7 per 
cent per annum Current prices ol rite are 
almost double that o( 1989-90 Given these 
pruc trends in the open market, the gains 
from subsidised rice increase at an 
accelerated rate A green card turns into 
a treasured piece and the temptation fur 
those who arc considered nun-pour, to 
obtain greeifcards is great Bogus cards 
increase in numbers, and green card holders 
are roughly double the numbers ol rural 
poor tlie system becomes unsustainable 
without some control over the open market 
pnees of rice 

The system also becomes non-sustainabic 
with increasing issue prices and increasing 
subsidy The subsidy per kg, i e. the 
difference between the issue pnee of PCI 
plus the trading costs of the system on one 
hand, and the price charged for the green 
card holder per kg ol ncc, has risen 
approximately from Rs 0 38 in 1984 to Rs 
I 67 in June 1990 i e the subsidy per kg 
has risen by 4 39 times This has pul 
enormous strain on state resources 
Currently expenditure on the subsidy forms 
around 11 per cent of the total lax and non¬ 
tax revenue ol the state government, and 
thereby reduces the availability of resources 
for inirasiructure such as irrigation and 
electricity 

CainouF OF CastN Card Systfm 

To meet the requirements ol the gieen 
card system, the State Civil Supplies 
Corporation enters into negotiation with the 
millers It pays them a pnee higher than the 
procurement pnee of PCI In addition, the 
millers are allowed free exports to other 
states While the first increases the subsidy, 
the secrnid reduce the supply available at 
open market rates and has the effect of 
increasing open market pnees One cannot 
say with ceitainty what would have been the 
effect of open market prices in the absence 
of state intervention tor the purpose of the 
public distnbution system But there is a 
possibility that given reduced marketed 
supplies as a consequence of export 
allowance to millers, the open market pnees 
in the state could be higher than what they 
would be in the absence of export permits 
Por this reason, the gains to the poor are 
parti) offset by the rise in open market 
pnees 

A second important consideration is the 
impact of the rising subsidies With the 
increase in issue pnee ol the PCI and the 
inability of the stale to spend large amounts 
investments in employment generating and 
loodgrain increasing projects could decline 
There is also a third consicteration which 
needs attention The levy on the millers for 
the purpose of the public distnbution system. 
It IS said, results in postponement of {Mrchascs 
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by millers and in lower prices for small 
producers in the harvest season The small 
farmers are likely to be affected by this 

The system does not cover cereals, the 
staple diet ol the poorest in the dry regions 
It also needs a sharper targeting liiough the 
poor form only 40 per cent as many as 80 
per cent hold green cards The income 
entenon, which is hard to implement in the 
rural context, needs to be given up in favour 
ol cHher entena The price tor green card 
holder needs to be related to the issue pnee 
of the PCI il unbearable burdens on the state 
are to be reduced Moreover the cost ol 
administration is lound to be too high and 
this needs to be reduced 

The magic figure ol two rupees and the 
magic colour green were finally given up 
and the pnee was raised from Rs 2 (I 90 to 
be precise which has been operative since 
November 1990) toRs 3 50 withellcci from 
January 18 1992 The magic colour green 
will he replaced by white 7 he quantitv for 
which the pooi are eligible was reduced to 
tour kg per capita per month subject to a 
maximum ol 16 kgs per card per month 

IV 

Growth venus Public Intervention 

A precise estimate ol benefits actually 
received by poor households from the 
foregoing expenditure is hard to get As 
noted earlier there were consideiabic 
leakages in all programmes to the non-poor 
and not all ^ssets created under IRDP were 
with the poor We assume that only 50 per 
cent of the assets arc under the possession 
of beneficianes and that the asset gives a 
return ol 10 per cent per annum On this 
assumption the annu^ income lor rural 
poor households from IROP is around 
Rs 50 crore The expenditure on the 
employment programme was on the average 
Rs 139 crore per annum Assuming 60 per 
cent was spent on labour the benefits to 
labour were Rs 83 crore We assume the 
leakages to be ol the order ol 30 per cent 
far less than in IRDP On this assumption 
the benelits to the rural pewr were 58 crore 
pier annum trom employment programmes 
We accounted for the leakages in arnving 
at the benefits from public distribution and 
no downward adjustments are needed We 
assume housing construction provided 
employment benefits of the order ol 20 per 
cent, or eight crore Thus, the total benefits 
for pxx>r households per annum during the 
Seventh Kan period were 
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IRDP 

50 

Employmeni 

58 

BDS 

47 

Housing 

a 

Social Secuntv 

4 
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The pier capita benefits per annum tor tl 
rural poor in the Seventh Plan penod 
Rs 7 75 per month The per capita incon 
ol the rural poor in 1987-88 was Rs 85 Tf 
per capita income of the rural poor woul 
have bwn less by 9 0 per cent in the ahseiu 
ol public intervention However, ih 
sustainability of reduction in rural poven 
IS in doubt as is suggested by the higher ar 
nsing rate ol growth of poverty in urbt 
areas '* possibly due to the migration of rui 
poor into urban slums fParthasaralhy I991.i 
A further factoi is the context ol dcclinir 
elasticity ol employment to output A 
impiortant aspect ol the changing profile < 
rural pKi vertv noted in our study is its growir 
concentration in regions with pioor resoun 
endowments and among agrtcullur, 
labourers Such areas arc marked by lo 
levels and poor quality of imgation Thei 
IS a need to integrate more closely tf 
employment programmes with tf 
development of irngation and the el licieni 
ol Its use 

Despite u large coverage ol the order i 
60 per cent ol the beneficiaries sustaine 
^benelits trom IRDP have been of a lo' 
order Yet the plea tor total withdrawal < 
IRDP and its substitution by NREP 
defeatist and misleading Continuing unequ 
distribution ol land and other assets in rur 
areas results in wide inequalities in benefit 
Employment programmes howevt 
effective, cannot conect these inequalitie 
Further there has been little absorption i 
the landless and land-poor in the urbai 
industrial sector even while the surplusc 
of rich and middle farmers get shifte 
outside the rural sector Under thes 
circumstam cs IRDPhasaroleinobtainin 
a better share in the new assets created i 
the rural sector, especially in allie 
occupations such as dairy, poultii 
sericulture pisciculture ahd hoiticultuie It 
the land-poor groups and in easing if 
pressure on the hired labour market A 
alliedoccupationscxpand newopportunitit 
are created in service occupations What i 
required again is a closer co-ordination t 
IRDP programmes with remunerativ 
development opportunities in these area: 

The transaction costs of serving credit i 
small amounts and to small peasant as we 
as the nsk premia arehigherthanlormcdiui 
and rich peasants Hence an element < 
I nterest subsidy to the instilution lor opcratin 
a second window lor the small and the pc c 
becomes inevitable, even when the ban 
charges a umlorm pnee on capital tor al 
But a capital subsidy a souae ol poliiisaiio 
of hank lending has resulted in disiortio 
of use of resources, and has been Icadin 
lo corruption in the implementation agenc) 
This needs to be gisen up also lor ih 
reason that the pressure built lor a capit-i 
subsidy has been cioding the authoril 
and responsibility ol the bank fnthcpiac 
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of capital subsidy to the individual, an 
interest rebate to protect the poor during 
their early relations with the banking 
.system, and which would decline to zero 
with repeat borrowing over a period of 
time are considered a preferred means 
{Pulla Rao 1991], 

AP's public distribution system in rural 
areas has been most popular, yet it has 
suffered on several counts: (1) It covered the 
large majority of the poor, within rural areas 
ntj doubt, but it could not exclude the non- 
poor from its purview. In the Seventh Plan 
period, only one-fourth of the benefits 
accrued to the poor. Repeated efforts to 
eliminate bogus cards did not bear fruit. 
Sharper targeting continues to be an issue. 
(2) The rising subsidies at a fixed supply 
price have put enormous strain on resources; 
it is reported that expenditure on irrigation 
and power was not at the desired level 
because of the rising cost on public 
distribution. This again suggests a need for 
sharper targeting. (3) If improved nutrition 
' is the objective, trends in cereal 
I consumption among subsidy users do not 
show that this is being achieved. Nutrition 
programmes directed to vulnerable sections 
should supplement a better targeted public 
distribulion programme. 

Land Ru-orms: A Dead Issue 

The sprcadul naxalism in AP has brought 
the issue of land reforms back to the fore 
IParihasaraihy 19921. The intensity of the 
movement is the strongest in the tribal 
areas. In these, the failure of the 
implementation of land alienation laws, 
coupled with declining access to forest 
produce, have marginalised large sections 
of the tribals. Effective implementation of 
alienation laws and improved access to 
forests are a must to curb social unrest, and 
removal of the conditions leading to social 
unrest is the most urgently needed public 
intervention. 

Thanks to the spread of naxalism. 
landlords who possess land in excess of the 
ceiling land, absentee landowners, and 
landowners in illegal occupation of 
government waste lands, are identified and 
thetr lands forcibly occupied. In some areas, 
hig landowners are lerrori.sed into fleeing to 
cities. Thescconditions are neitherconduci vc 
to growth nor to poverty alleviation. Even 
those who hate the mindless violence of 
naxalitcs and their philosophy of individual 
annihilation, cannot disregard the fact that 
naxalite arc seeking to implement what the 
Mate professes and has failed to do. The 
conditions for the growth of naxalism are 
tooted in the failure of implementation of 
Idnd reforms. In these situations, effective 
^ttiplemernation of land reforms becomes a 
necessary public intervention fw poverty 
dieviation, as well as for participation of 


people in the development process 
(Parthasarathy 1992].* 

In Andhra region, especially south coastal 
Andhra where levels of irrigation and 
infrastnicture development were higher, the 
green revolution induced the development 
of capitalist agriculture in place of a rentier 
agriculture, litis promoted growth as well 
as reduction in poverty. However, in recent 
years contradictory trends are in evidence. 
There is a revival of absentee landlordism 
and rise in tenancy on a laige scale as the 
big landowners shift their surpluses and 
even their residences to urban areas. There 
arc also shifts to other enterprises within 
agriculture such as pisciculture and agro¬ 
forestry which reduce the elasticity of 
employment to output and also the rate of 
growth of foodgrain production. Both these 
trends are likely to affect the sustainability 
of reduction in poverty unless the rate of 
absorption of labour in non-agriculture rise.s 
at a very high rate, which does not appear 
feasible. The experience in the deltas 
suggests that the progress of capitalism 
within agriculture cannot but be uneven and 
halting, given the large number oi landless 
and land poor. Land reform measures to 
protect the rights of poor tenants and to 
promote access to land for the landless 
through acquisition of the land of the 
absentees, could help equity and growth. 
But these implementation is possible only 
with theeffeettve involvement of the intended 
beneficiary groups. 

APis seen to lag behind all other southern 
states in indicators of human resource 
development. The links between human 
resource dcvelopmcni. particularly 
development ol women, and reduction in 
lertility rale are seen to be very close 
Literacy of women results in better child 
care, reduces infant mortality, and 
contributes to reduction m the fertility rate. 
Low literacy rates arc the accumulated 
result of poor enrolments, higher drop-out 
rates and in brici a failure to achieve 
universal elementary education. Areas 
with high drop-out rates need to be 
identified, and in these areas incentives 
will have to be given to lower the drop¬ 
out rales. 

Similarly, a whole range of new skills 
need to be promoted to support the newly 
emerging occupations allioi to agriculture. 
Vocational education which meets the new 
needs will have to be built into the curricula 
of institutions in rural areas, both as an 
integral part of formal education as well 
as well-conceived short-term non-formal 
training for youth who are occupied in 
these enterprises. The experience of 
Japan in the promotion of technical 
education in agriculture, and its linkages 
with reduction in poverty, have useful 
lessons to offer [Hirashima 19911. This 
implies that there should be much more 


* 


investment in elementary and vocational 
education in rutal areas than what was done 
in the past. 

PiJBUc Action 

Finally. we would like to argue along with 
Dreze and Sen (1989:279) that public 
paiticipation. collaborative and adversarial, 
in eradicating deprivation is important. The 
public should be seen not merely as the 
patient whose well-being commands 
attention, but also as the agent who.se action 
can transform society. Taking note of this 
dual role is central to the understanding of 
the challenge of public action against 
deprivation. In the light of such an 
understanding, wc consider that while the 
recent moves in AP. towards a morectfecti ve 
decentralised panchayat raj are in the right 
direction, the actsof repression inTclanguna 
rural communities, even if for the ostensible 
purpose of law and order constitute a threat 
to the progress of public action. undersltHid 
in Its wider sense. 


Notes 

(This paper wa.s prepared during while the 
author was visiting professor aP NtRD. 
Rnjendranagar. Hyderabad The author is 
thankful to T Haque. Dtiecinr, Centre for 
Agrarian .Studies. NIKI>. for the cxcelleni 
facilities | 

I Radhakrishna's cross-seclinnal analysis 
(1986) showed that whde agricultural growth 
reduced rural poverty, proletarianisation 
increased it But in the I98(ls the rale of 
agricultural growth was lower, levels of 
prolclarianisalion higher, and yet poverty 
continued to decline 

3 Based on socio-economic survey tonducled 
by the backward classes welfare deparimenl 
ol the slate govcrnincnl in I98jl 

^ Compound growth rates of foodgrain 
production were I9S8 S9 lo 1967-68 tpre- 
Creen Revolution period) = 0 68 per vent per 
annum. 1967-68 to 1976-77 (posi-Green 
Revolution period, I Phase) =- .167 per cent 
per annum, and 1976-77 in I98K-H9 (posi- 
Green Revolution period. II Phase) - 3 16 
per cent per annum 

4 The rise in the incidence of urban poverty 
between 198.^ and 1987-88 is noted only in 
the esliinales of Minhas el al (1901) and not 
in other cslimaic.s. and therefore calls for 
closer scrutiny 
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Folitical Jj^conomy of Foveity in Bihar 

Alakh N Sharma 

The acute povetrs utuation of Bihar can be traied to tht eionomu batkwaidne^s of both the aifruultuial and 
industrial sectors While natural or tec hnologtcal fac tors suchas floods poor des elopment oj infrastrui tun and high 
population demits plas theit part the state's backwardness is related more to the inequitous and c xploitative sen to 
economic structure lack of political leadership and alnwst total collapse of the administrative and lavs and order 
machinery - to the point where it is said that in Bihar the state has withered awas These conditions have created 
a milieu of non development in which even large scale poserrs eradication programmes have had little impact The 
onls ray of hope is the increasing awareness and mobilisation of the rural poor whose potential can be harnessed 
to improse the management of such schemes and to pri ssurise the state into making structural changes 


I 

Socio-Economic and 
Demogra|diic Characteristics 

ilHAR the >e(.on(l most populous state ol 
idia (lompnsing a little more than 10 per 
ent of the cuuntiy s population) is 
lonomtrally the most backward Along with 
very high proportion of population below 
le poverty line (407 percent in 1987 88) 
aharhas the lowest per capita income among 
II the states of India - its pet capita income 
tet GDP at (actor cost at current prices) 
.indsatamcicRs2 904asagainstRs5 781 
>r India as a whole and Rs 9 641 for Punjab 
:MIF 1994 Table 10 2) The state has the 
iwest literacy latc among the major states 
t India - 18 5pcrcentasagainstlhenational 
verage of '12 per ccni and Kerala s rate ol 
I percent Unas a vciy high ihild mortality 
ite and also tares \cry badly with rcspeit 
I most of the other socio economic 
idicators ol development 
This at utc poverty and backwardness i an 
e (rated to the backwardness of both its 
ancullural and industiial sectors Among 
le major states ol India it has the lowest 
er capita (rural) income (net value added 
'om agriculture) - Rs 948 (average of 
987 88 to 1989 90) as against Rs 1522 tor 
idia as a whole and Rs 1929 tor Punjab 
TMIE 1994 Table 7 2) The reasons tor the 
strcmebackwardncssofagricuiturearcboth 
istitutional and technological Whereas 
ructural and institutional factors have been 
peiating as a powert ul bamer to the agranan 
ansformation the technological factors such 
s poor development of infrastructure like 
rigation and power non availability of 
lodem inputs low volume ol credit and 
oor extension services, etc have also 
antributed much to the dismal performance 
I the state s agncultural sci tor' Though 
ime big industries mostly in the public 
xtor are located in Bihar the sluggish rate 
i growth in agnculture did not produce the 
pread effects of these industries, and hence 
idustnally also tlu: state continues to be 
ackward. even (hough it possesses about 
»c fourth of (he mineral resources of the 


country Per capita net value added in the 
manufacturing factory sector in Bihar was 
only Rs 105 in 1989 90 (at current prices) 
as against Rs 514 for India as a whole and 
as high as Rs 1 266 for Maharashird- 
[CMIE 1994 Table 8 7] The major 
explanation of the state s backwardness and 
poverty however has to be traced to the 
rural sector With about 87 per cent of the 
population in rural areas (as against 74 1 per 
cent tor India as a whole) it is the most rural 
state in the country next only to Assam 
further about 46 per cent ol the stale income 
(aveiagc of 1986 87 to 1988-89) is derived 
from agnculture (and allied activities) as 
against about 14 percent for Indiaasa whole 
and about 21 per cent tor Maharashtra and 
Tamil Nadu 

i loods in laige parts ol the plains of Bihar 
especially in mirth Bihar are recurnng 
tcaturcs and cause havoc destroying crops 
and the quality of land and threatening the 
conditions of life and livestock due to large- 
scale displacement Few Hood control 
measures have been etiectivciy implemented 
Some ol the districts in the south Bihar 
plains and plateau legion are drought-prone 
with poor iingation facilities Though the 
overall percentage of net area irrigated in 
Biharisaboul 18 imgation is largely seasonal 
and protective Waterlogging in substantial 
parts ol the command area of north Bihar 
IS a chronic problem 

One ol the obvious reasons tor the 
economic back wardness and poverty of Bihar 
IS Its high density of population (497 persons 
per sq km in 1991) the third highest in the 
country after West Bengal and Kerala The 
average per capita operational holding in the 
state IS 0 87 hectare (in 1985-86) as against 

1 7 hectare for India as a whole and about 

2 8 hectares tor Punjab About three-fourths 
of the operational holdings are marginal 
(less than one hectare) in which the average 
sizeismerelyO 31 hectare But the population 
(wessure on land in the region is not as acute 
as the population density would indicate In 
coiitiast to some other poverty stricken and 
backward 'egions of the country, such as 
parts of central India where the natural 


produi (ivity ol agncultural land is very low 
Bihar has a large alluvial river valley area 
moreovei, the plateau region in the southern 
part of the state is extremely i ich in minerals 
In view of such generous natural resource 
endowment it seems that the state s 
backwardness is probably more related to 
Its SOCIO economic political strbetures 
unresponsive political leadership, and the 
natuic of development strategics that the 
slate has pursued so far Apart from the 
exploitative social and agrarian structure 
Bihar is also experiencing an acute 
crisis ol political leadership bureaucratic 
inefficiency rampantcorruptionatalllevels 
and social disorder The almost total collapse 
of the admin'strativc machinery-once 
hai|^ by the British cabinet secretary in the 
Appleby icport even after independence as 
the best organised in India is matched by 
the calamitous condition of the educational 
institutions [Das 1991 79] There have been 
no panchayat elections tor more than two 
decades The division of society into castes 
has penetrated not only into politics but also 
in to the bureaucracy academics and other 
piotcssions seriously aftecting the effciency 
and functioning of the entire system of 
governance development machinery and 
other sectors Caste tensions and in some 
parts of the state even caste riots have 
senously erexfed social harmony The senous 
breakdown of the law and oider machinery 
and the scenario ol enmes kidnapping, 
tensions and violence have prompted people 
to sarcastically remark that the stale has 
withered away in Bihar 
These conditions have created to an extent 
a socio economic milieu ol non 
development The era of planned economic 
development in (he state has hardly cared 
tor the masses, but only for organised sector 
workers particularly the govemment/semi- 
government employees while the elites, 
including professionals contiactors, 
politicians and power brokers, have fattened 
themselves in the ‘development’ process 
The prevailing socio economic situation is 
so alarming that it is being desenbed as the 
‘state without hope and the ‘graveyard of 
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deveiopmeni projects that achieve success 
elsewhere’. In the wake of widespread 
poverty, a substantial number of poor people 
go outside the state in search of livelihood. 
In several pans of the .state, the poor have 
become restive-in central Bihar poor 
peasant and agricultural labourers have 
launched a powerful movement against their 
oppression. Thus, Bihar is not only poor 
and economically backward but is also a 
state whcreinsiiiutional barricrsof all types - 
socio-e^nnoinic. political, cultural, etc - are 
quite strong. A sympathiser of the cause of 
Bihar even goes to the extent of saying that 
“the slate is not only suffering from culture 
ol poverty, but also from poverty of culture". 

GEOGR/vpiiiC Ai/EfONOMir Units 

Before we proceed to discuss the extent 
and profile of poverty, we should remember 
that the slate is far from homogeneous with 
regard to the di.stribution of its natural 
re.sources and growth patterns. It is divided 
into two-distinct topographical units-the 
plains and the plateau. The plains region, 
which is almost flat and alluvial, slopes 
gently toward the east. This region is divided 
by the river Ganga into two unequal parts - 
north Bihar plains and south Bihar plains. 

North Bihar plain is very fertile and 
constitutes about 31 per cent of the area of 
the state. It has a number of big rivers and 
IS afflicted occasionally by heavy floods, 
causing huge damage to crops and property. 
The area is heavily populated - the density 
of population in this region is one of the 
highest in the country.The area is 
predominantly rural, the urban population 
being only about 6 percent. In recent decades, 
a few islands of industrial growth such as 
the Barauni complex have come up; 
otherwise, the economy lacks diversification. 
The infrastructural facilities are extremely 
meagre. Large disparities in irngation.power 
consumption, rail and road communications, 
etc, persist vis-a-vis the other regions of the 
state. It is no wonder, therefore, that north 
Bihar is an area of endemic poverty, 
backwardness and unemployment. Con¬ 
sequently, this region sends a large number 
of migrant labourers from its rural areas to 
places such as Punjab, Haryana and Delhi. 

The south Bihar plains, constituting 21 
per cent of the total area, is not subject to 
frequent flotxls, except for lands on the 
banks ol rivers. This region is more diverse 
than the north Bihar plains.lt has the lowest 
rainfall of the three regions. It is 
considerably more urbanised than the 
northern plains, the level of urbanisation 
being about IS per cent. The position in 
regard to infrastructure is also better. 
Though It is comparatively more 
industriali.scd than north Bihar, the level 
IS still quite low. A large pan of the rural 
area of this region is currently witnessing 


the radical peasant and labour movement 
leading to considerable violence and turmoil. 

The Chhotanagpur plateau region has 
undulating topography and does not suffer 
from floods and drought to the extent of 
other parts of Bihar. But its land is not fertile 
and barely 30 per cent of the total land is 
used for crop production, as compared to SO 
per cent in the state as a whole. Forests 
account for 29.2 per cent of the total area. 
Poorly served by irrigation (about 10 per 
cent) its agriculture is carried out almost 
entirely under rain-fed conditions. The 
plateau, however, is richly endowed with 
natural resources. Almost % per cent of the 
minerals lound in Bihar are located in this 
region and have given rise to a number of 
mines and metal based industries. The level 
of urbanisation in the region is 20.3 per cent 
— much higher than the two other regions. 
This area also has a high concentration of 
scheduled tribes, as much as 92 per cent of 
the slate's 6.6 million scheduled tribes. On 
the other hand, the scheduled castes, 
although found in sizable numbers 
everywhere, are generally concentrated in 
north Bihar which has about 60 per cent 
of the scheduled ca.ste population of the 
slate. Though there has been development 
of industries in the plateu region, the 
conditions of the local tribals have not 
improved appreciably.Thcy feel alienated 
due to a number of factors - cultural, 
economic and social. Consequently this 
region is presently facing a somewhat 
powerful movement by tribals to separate 
this region from Bihar and create a new state 
known as 'Jharkhand'. 

U 

Poverty in Bihar 

Bihar is among the states in India where 
the incidence of poverty is most acute. 
According to official estimates the state 
had the highest incidence of poverty in 
1983-84, with half of its population below 
the poverty line, in 1987-88 about two-fifths 
of the state's population was below poverty 
line, which, except forOrissa. was the highest 
in the country. Some unofficial estimates, 
however, point to an even higher incidence 
of poverty in the state, in one such estimate 
by'Minhas, Jain and Tendulkar(l99l). it 
was reported to be as high as 65 per cent 
in 1987-88. In this estimate, the state had 
not only the highest proportion of population 
below the poverty line among all the stales 
(including Orissa), but it had shown 
practically no sign of decline till 1983-84. 
Even after 1983-84 the decline was higher 
elsewhere in India than in Bihar. As revealed 
in Table I. during the period I9S7-S8 to 
1973-74 the percentage of rural population 
below the poverty line in India declined 
from 53.4 lo 47.6. but in Bihar the decline 
was almost negligible - from 59.7 to 58.4. 


During the century's worst drought in Biha 
in I9M-67, the calorie consumption c 
about three-fourths of the rural popuiatio 
was below the normative minimum. Durin 
1977-84, while the rural population i 
poverty decreased by 10.8 percentage point 
in India, the corresponding decrease wa 
only 6.4 percentage points in Bihar. Howevei 
during the period 1983-84 and 1987-88 ih 
decline in poverty in Bihar, as per officn 
estimates, was comparable to the all Indi 
estimates - 8.7 percent to 7.0, respective!) 
This relatively beuer performance of Biha 
has put the state in second place (after Orissa 
now with regard to the incidence of poven) 

There are several factors behind die recer 
decrease in poverty level in the state. Firs 
the growth of agricultural output has bee 
relati vely better since the mid-1980s, large! 
due to belter weather conditions and to som 
extent to an increase in the use of moder 
inputs. Second, remittances from migrani 
working outside the state, which have becom 
quite significant, have contributed i 
increased consumption expenditure as we 
as investment in cultivation. Third, variou 
poverty alleviation programmes, notab! 
IRDP, NREP and RLEGP, have had their 
albeit small - share in this deveiopmeni 

Unemh-oyment 

Contrary to the high incidence of po vert) 
the unemployment rate as per time criten 
is quite low in the state. According lo tit 
43rd NSS round of 1987-88, th 
unemployment rate as per usual status i' 
rural areas of Bihar was 2.6 per cent !a 
males and0.8 for females; ihecorrespondin. 
all India rates being 2.8 and 3.5 per cer 
respectively. Several states (i e, Assait 
Haryana, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, West Beng< 


Table I; Percentaoe of Rural Population if 
Poverty in India and Bihar 


Years 

India 

Bihai 

1957-58 

5.3.4 

.59 7 

1959-60 

48.7 

55 7 

1960-61 

42.0 

41 ^ 

1961-62 

42.3 

49 9 

196.3-64 

49.1 

521 

1961-62 

42.3 

499 

1963-64 

49.1 

52.1 

1964-65 

50.4 

54’ 

1965-66 

51.1 

.59 4 

1966-67 

57.4 

74 4 

1967-68 

57.9 

709 

1968-69 

53.5 

59.4 

1970-71 

49.1 

59 0 

1973 74 

47.6 

.58 4 

1977-78 

•51.2 

.57 8 

198.3-84 

•40,4 

5I..1 

1987-88 

• .33.4 

42 7 


* Not strictly comparable to earlier Mries. 
Simrcet: Ahluwalia (1978) up to 1973-74 ani 
CM1E( 1994) for 1977-78. l98.V84ani 
1987-88. 
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nd « few others) had higher uneroploymem 
lies than Bihar. However, the under- 
mptoymem rates among both males and 
:males.of I4.6and 12.3 per cent respectively 
I 1987-88. were the second highest tn the 
)untry after Tamil Nadu - much higher 
lan the dl India rates of 9.8 and 6.0 for 
lales and females respectively (Ministry of 
abour 1991:471. Thus, though people in 
iral areas are nut openly unemployed, due 
> their poverty they do not find regular 
-oducti ve employment over the year, which 
ximpts large numbers to migrate to other 
gions in .search of livelihood. The state 
pons high year-to-year fluctuations in the 
'ailahility of employment opponunities, 
anks In floods and droughts. Thus Bihar 
itfcrs from a low productivity employment 
oblem in the key agricultural sector rather 
an unemployment as usually measured in 
rms ol persondays. The incidence of 
•verty among a large section of self- 
npluyed cultivators belonging to marginal 
id small land caiegones is so high- that 
ey will join the cjiegory of paid workers, 
aving their farms work, if suitable work 
iporiunities are offered tn them. 

Table 2 shows a retrogression in the 
nploymcni structure in the state. The share 
the primary .sector has gone up fnmi 80.23 
Tccnl in 1961 to 82 .36 percent in 1991. 
ie share of the secondary sector declined 
arply from 8.28 per cent in 1961 to 4.64 
r cent in 1991. In fact, as shown in Table 
even the absolute numbers employed in 
IS sector decreased from 15.72 lakh in 
161 to 11.88 lakh in 1991. Bthar has a low 
rcentage ol workers engaged m rural non- 
rm activities - 20 per cent in 1987-88 
mpared io46 percent for .states like Kerala 
iriher. in India as a whole rural non-farm 
iployment has significantly expanded 
ring the 1970s and 1980s. However. Bihar 
one of the few states where the expansion 
s been extremely low - between 1983 and 
'87-88. there has been hardly any growth 
non-farm employment [Chadha 1993|. 
lus. more and more rural workers have had 
iver days of work per year. Such a situation 
iplics severe distress because of very low 
cs of growth of the agricultural sector 
■ding to substantial oul-migralion of labour 
seek employment in other areas b6lh 
thin and outside of the state'. 

Bihar has a substantial proportion of labour 
useholds in rural areas - oneof the highest 
the country and substantially higher than 
; national average. In 1987-88.44.2 per 
ni of the workforce in rural areas was 
gaged in wage labour. There has been a 
■itdy growth in the incidence of wage 
H>ur since the early 1970s - from 39.5 per 
nt of the work force in 1972-73 it 
-reased to 40.9 per cent in 1977-78. to 
•8 per cent tn 1983 and 44.2 per cent in 
87-88. As in other states, there has been 
'henomenal increase in casualisation of 
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rural labour. In 1972-73 the proportion of 
casual wage labour to total wage labour was 
60 per cent, which increased to 80 per cent 
in 1987-88. Agricultural labourers constitute 
about 93 per cent of all the rural labour 
households - the state has the second 
highest incidence of agricultural labourers 
in India after Andhra Pradesh. 

The wage rates of agricultural labourers 
are low in Bihar. In 1987-88 the daily wage 
rate of unskilled male agricultural labourer 
was Rs 13.39. which was lower than in most 
other states. The long-ietm growth rate in 
wage rates in Bihar lor male agricultural 
labour over a 30 years period (between 
1958-59 and 1987-88) was 8.68 per cent. 
This growth rate is lower than only two 
slates - Kerala and Rajasthan. However, 
Bihar had a much lower base (Rs 1.30) level 
wage rate compared to stales like Punjab. 
No( only money wages, but real wages in 
the state, both for male and female agricultural 
labourers, have risen since the early 1970s 
(Table 3), The rise in real wages has been 
really phenomenal and between 1970-71 
and 1988-89, a 56.1 per cent increase took 
place in the case of male labourers. 70.8 in 
the case of lemalc labourers (Jose 1988), 
which arc quite impressive m comparison 
to other states - both high wage and low 
wage states. The rise tn real wages has been 
panicularly pronounced during the 1980s. 
There arc a number of factors behind this 
rise Apart from the relatively better 
performance of the agricultural sector, 
changes in rural labour market conditions 
due to out-migration of workers as well as 
Slate intervention through wage employment 
programmes have been the major factors 
behind it. Besides, in large parts of the state 
radical movement ol the agricultural 
labourers have been a very important factor 
behind the rise in wage« 

Patti-RN oi Poverty 

Theestimaic ofpoverty in Bihar discussed 
earlier is based on NSS expenditure data. 
However, there are many other dimensions 
of poveiiy like calorie intake, housing, health, 
education. hou.sehold possessions, assets, 
etc. which can provide a more comprehensive 
understanding ol the problem. A survey 
conducted b) (he ANS Institute of Social 
Studies in collabordtion with the ILOenables 
us to examine the issue in some details. This 
survey was conducted during 1981-82 in a 
stratified random sample of 12 villages in 
the plains of Bihar.^ 

The analysis of survey data on food and 
nutrition indicators of poverty shows that 
calorie intake exhibits distinct variations 
across socio-economic groups, but appears 
to be less reliable than other measures of 
nutritional intake and anthropometric status. 
Nearly 50 to 70 per cent of landless wage 
labourers fall below recommended intake 
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levels. Food quality indicators were more 
.strongly associated with class, but only the 
richest groups have frequent intake of eggs, 
meat, fish and fruit. These food intake 
differences show up clearly in differences 
in anthropometric status, in particular, 
stunting is much more frequent among 
agricultural labourers than among other 
groups. Girls tended to be stunted more than 
boys. 

The distribution of housing and domestic 
facilites was highly unequal among different 
social classes. Pucca houses arc almost 
entirely absent among wage labourers, and 
the diflerencc in house value between top 
and bottom groups is by a factor oi 30. 
Electricity for lighting is rare (2 per cent of 
households). Treating kerosene lamps as an 
acceptable minimum, it was found that only 
around 10 per cent of agricultural labour 
households obtain this level, while for most 
other groups the Hgurc reaches 40 per cent, 
only approaching l(X) per cent tor the lop 
groups in the class and land hierarchies. The 
ownership of domestic assets is extremely 
low - over a quarter report no assets at all 
(other than cooking utensils, etc). Only IS 


TABLt 2- Growth and SiRoni'RE 
or Emhovmsnt in Bihar 

(w txm 


Sector 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1991 

Primary 

I54.tt 

1481.3 

lo916 

21099 


(80 2t) 

(84 70) 

(81 51) 

(82.16) 

Secondary 

IW 

985 

149 

1188 


(8 28) 

(05.6.1) 

(7.18) 

(04.64) 

Tertiary 

2210 

1691 

2197 

1152 

All 

(1 1.49) 

(09 67) 

(11.11) 

111.08) 

Sectors 

192.T3 

17489 

20751 

2.5619 


IKXXX)) (l(K).OOl (l(X)tX)) (lOO.(XI) 


Nhie: Figures in brackets show ihc percentage 
share of the scilor lu lolal 
SiHine C>fMM.i«//iu/i«. IV61.11171. l‘)8l IWl 


Tarli; t’ Real Waoi- Indk ates of 
Aoricui iural Laroi'rfrs in Bihar 
(IV70-7l = l(H)) 


Year 

Male 

Female 

1970-71 

l(X).(X) 

lOO.(X) 

1971-72 

97 08 

95 .10 

197.1-74 

90 85 

90 49 

1974-75 

82 12 

85 44 

1975-76 

114,47 

128.57 

1976-77 

1.18.95 

115 26 

1977-78 

11957 

145 50 

1978-79 

119.55 

116 81 

1979-80 

111.62 

11019 

1980-81 

106.85 

117.14 

1982-81 

117.52 

141 09 

1981-84 

12.3.51 

148.20 

1984-85 

145.90 

165 48 

1985-86 

148.44 

172.14 

1986-87 

1.50,90 

179.98 

1987-88 . 

14.3 95 

169.61 

1988-89 

156.09 

170.77 


Simn-f Jose (1988). 
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yet cent of the households own a mosquito 
let 2Spercentatorch,ISpercentabicycle 
ind 10 per cent a radio 

Total expenditure is less unequally 
jistnbuted Clothing and medicine dominate 
‘xpenditure by the poorest groups who 
ibtam credit on the worst terms, interest 
ates averaging 30 per cent Landless 
igncultural labourers own less than I 3 sans 
in average, i e. the majonty of women in 
andless labour households own only one 
\nother index which catches attention is the 
iwnership ot a blanket or quilt Winters are 
.old in Bihar and some protection against 
.old IS essential In the bottom expenditure 
•roups 60 per cent ol households have no 
ilanket at all lew households have better 
han a cotton quilt in lower expenditure 
•roups and only a quarter in the top groups 

Data on child mortality show a distinct 
lecline with increasing economic status and 
rmalc death lates are over 30 per cent 
iigher than that ot males The high mortality 
it agricultural labourers shows up clearly 
ibout 20 per cent lor boys and over 10 per 
rent tor girls The regional ditterences are 
ilso reflected in mortality The advanced 
ireas ol north west Bihar have much lowei 
nortality than average It is worth noting the 
•cry high mortality ol scheduled caste 
hildren 

Schooling IS almost completely lacking 
or women and averages a more lespcctable 
our years lor men In agncultural labour 
louseholds girls icccivc practically no 
(.hooling Permanent labour households do 
larticularly badly no douN reflecting the 
ippoitunitics tor eaily child labour in such 
louseholds 

The distribution ot (otal value ol all assets 
except gram) among various classes shows 
hat agricultural labourers along with the 
ion*agncultural class arc not only at the 
mtiom but the dill‘*rcnce between these 
lasses and big peasants as well as landlords 
s extremely wide As a matter ol tact the 
ion agricultural (lass is placed even worse 


thantheagnculturallabourers Thedifieience 
m the value ot total as<^s betweeh the non 
agncultural class and landlords is about 16 
limes It IS also noticed that temale headed 
households have a lower value of assets 
compared to male headed households 
pointing the vulnerability of such 
households The sui vey has shown that assets 
have a very strong asscKiation with povcity 

Indebtedness from iraditonal sources is 
widely prevalent m rural Bihar and the 
incidence is patlicularl> high among 
agncultural labourers - about 83 per cent 
for casual labourers and 88 per cent for 
attached labourers Labour households with 
high interest loans arc seldom able to repay 
their debts This olten leads to debt bondage 
duetotheircurrentconsumption.exceptional 
social expenditure and health expenditure 
In regards to loans from institutional sources 
the level is not only low m Bihar but such 
loans have been mainly grabbed by the upper 
classes and big landowners 

Female heaiJcd households are lound to 
be relatively poorer Scheduled castes arc 
invariably poor lollowcd by Muslims and 
backward castes Attached labourers who 
constitute about one third of total rural 
labour arc relatively more poor than casual 
wage labourers Casual wage labourers arc 
generally ot scheduled castes 

III 

Growth Perfomiance and 

Poverty Alleviation Programmes 

The rate of economic growth m Bihar 
has been slow from the very beginning in 
1960 61 Bihar was at the bottom among all 
the states ol India in terms of per capita 
income At present also it is at the bottom 
but with increased distance-m 1960-61 
Bihar s per capita income was about two 
thirds ol India s average per capita income 
It declined to less than half towards the late 
l980s|Mathur 1994] Bihar s rate ol growth 
during I960 83 was 2 43 per cent which 


aftei adjusting lot the rate ot population 
growth ol 2 08 per cent gives only a 0 33 
per cent growth ot per capita income since 
the 1960s 

This dismal perforniacc ol Bihar bc\ ome s 
more glaring when the performance ot its 
agncultuial sector is taken into account' 
After independence the s'alc witnessed a 
moderate rate of agncultuial production - 
during 1932 33 to 1964 63 it was 2 97 per 
cent pel annum which was belter than many 
other states including Andhra Pradesh 
Kerala Madhya Pradesh Mahirashira 
Onssa Rajasthan Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal (Prasad 1987 I3| The rate ot growth 
ol toodgrains production was even higher 
than the national average - it was 3 ()3 per 
cent in Bihar against 2 30 pet cent lor India 
as a whole But the decline of the stale on 
agricultural front started from the close of 
the 1960s Between 1969 70 and 1983 84 
the annual growth ot agricultural production 
in Bihar came down to 0 42 per cent per 
annum (Prasad 1987 I3| Between 1970 73 
and 1980 8 3 the compound annual rate ol 
growth ol looctgrains production was 
negative!. i rfowevei since the middle 
ol 1980s there has been some improvement 
in agncultural performance As such the 
compound annual rate ol growth in 
toodgrains production between 1980 83and 
1990-93 has been 2 33pcrcciit The growth 
rate (compound) in agricultural prcxiuclion 
dunng 1980 90 has been ol the order ol I 3 
per cent per annum (CMIE 1994 Tables 7 I 
and 7 4] The very low growth rate in 
agnculture has been the mam factor behind 
the persistence ot poverty on a large scale 
Due to the sluggish rate ot growth in 
agriculture the state in spite of having 
some big industries that were established 
in the 1930s and 1960s did nut experience 
their spread effects Bihar which had 
achieved an average annual rale ot growth 
ol 18 per cent in industrial employment 
during 1931 61 slid down to 0 7 per cent 
per year dunng 1961 81 Asdtscussccicarlier 


Tarll 4 Awarsni-ss or anu Blni i its from Various Covsrnmfnt Poi k irs by O assi s 


(Pr» Ifni) 



Pension 

Employment 

Scheme 

Antyodaya 

SchcKiling 

Subsidies 

Nutntion 

Progromme 

Land 

Reform 

Homestead 

Land 

Maternal 
and Child 
Health 
Hroerainine 

Drinking 

Wain 

Flood and 
Uroughi 
Relief 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

SLNT 

94 0 

26 8 

31 9 

1 9 

64 

04 

20 7 

43 

20 3 

23 

21 0 

07 

309 

37 

8 0 

0 6 

42 4 

33 2 

40 9 

63 

SLT 

89 4 

23 1 

36 0 

39 

89 

08 

19 4 

00 

178 

00 

197 

33 

21 2 

1 0 

0 7 

01) 

40 2 

30 0 

30 8 

38 

'MP 

839 

27 3 

22 8 

23 

6 1 

00 

177 

00 

12 3 

00 

II 3 

00 

12 3 

00 

1 3 

00 

27 3 

9 3 

27 9 

00 

4P 

803 

17 6 

24 3 

3 1 

180 

20 

34 3 

76 

26 6 

00 

137 

00 

23 8 

0 0 

36 

0 0 

30 2 

14 3 

49 4 

20 

IP 

87 3 

X 1 

40 8 

1 0 

33 0 

1 7 

39 8 

23 

23 8 

30 

296 

29 

24 8 

1 0 

117 

1 0 

39 9 

64 

43 0 

34 

LORD 

89 6 

13 2 

34 7 

00 

310 

1 4 

37 2 

78 

34 0 

14 

38 4 

1 4 

30 1 

0 0 

16 3 

(fO 

446 

3 0 

48 3 

14 

dONAC 

79 3 

23 4 

28 2 

00 

II 3 

00 

22 2 

1 3 

20 7 

00 

23 3 

00 

21 7 

(10 

82 

0 0 

28 3 

33 

307 

00 

utal 

89 0 

21 0 

33 3 

24 

137 

09 

264 

3 1 

21 3 

1 6 

210 

1 6 

23 3 

1 7 

74 

04 

39 3 

20 33 

93 

38 


'loies H - heard about the scheme B « benefited from the scheme ALNT = Agricultural labour not tied ALT » Agncultural Labour tied 
PMP = Poor middle peasants MP = Middle peasants BP = Big peasants LLORD - Landlords and gentlemen farmers 
MONAG s Non- agricullunsts 
<iiun f Prasad et al! 1989) Chapter 9 
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tterc has been a iurthcr retrogreiMon In 
cmpiuymenuirutiure^incethen particularly 
sinic ihc early 1980$-there ha$ been an 
absolute decline in secondary sector 
employment The primary sector has 
absorbed this displacement ot workers 
Irom the secondary sector, and con¬ 
sequently the percentage ot workers 
employed in trie primary sector has 
increased during 1981-91 
There arc many factors behind economic 
stagnation in the state - the exploitative 
agrarian structure lack ol consolidation ot 
landholdings poor irrigation and water 
management inadequate credit and ex tension 
services lack oi industrial culture etc Olten 
inadequate assistance by the central 
government and various agencies like banks 
and other tinancial institutions are also cited 
as reasons tor the continuing backwardness 
ot Bihar However it appeals that most ol 
the factors behind the stale s backwardness 
arc nwted in the failure ol its political 
leadership and administrative apparatus to 
uikc the state along the path ot stKial and 
economic development Bihar was able to 
develop moderately up to the 1960$ because 
the quality ol the political leadership and 
adminisiralive efliciency was reasonably 
good It IS a widely shared view that the 
quality of political leadership and admini 
Stratton has detciiorated since then and at 
present it is probably at the lowest ebb in 
the country No doubt the state has an acute 
shortage of investible resources like every 
p(M>r economy bui the utilisation ol even 
these meagre resources has been utterly 
disappointing In fact it is widely believed 
that thcMC has been a plunder ol the meagre 
resources of the slate on a large scale 
ailecting its interests much more than other 
states ot India Though there has been no 
systematic and detailed documentation ot 
this phenomenon in Bihar many ot the tacts 
clearly point to this" 

In Bihar a peculiar brand of political class 
emerged These political buccaneers had 
only one agenda te In grab political power 
and loiner the maximum funds meant for 


development One ot the essentials to nse 
up the political pyramid in the quickest time 
was to forge links with the enme syndicate 
With the passage of time this process has 
accelerated - the cnminalisation of politics, 
politicisation of crime and politicisation of 
the bureaucracy have taken place at an 
alarming rate The venom of casteism has 
spread to every walk of life Almost 
invanably postings in bureaucracy are done 
on a caste and money basis, which has 
senously affected its moral and efBciency 
Almost ^1 the co-operative credit institutions 
ot the state were captured by vested interests 
and they were twice superseded by Ihc 
government Not to talk ot the provision oi 
extension services by co operative and other 
institutions spurious inputs were distn buted 
to the farmers Many research studies have 
shown that there is gross misutilisation and 
malfunctioning in the disinbution ot credit 
and the marginal and small farmers have 
been giossly disc nminatcd against The co 
operative movement has served the interests 
ot the strong only | Nilkani and Das 1979 
A ma|or section of the bureaucracy is an 
active lollaboralor ot this loot and political 
corrupiion 

rhis and practice of popular and sectarian 
politics have led the state to a state of financ lal 
bankruptcy Huge funds are spent on the 
salaries ol the big army ol govemmeni and 
semi government employees ’Not only this 
due to the inability and inefficiency oi the 
politic al and bureaucratic system for the last 
several years the state has not been able to 
utilise all the funds allocated to it in the 
annual plans Now lor the last three years 
the State s financial position has been so 
precarious that even the salaries ot the 
university teachers and othei scmi 
government employees have not been paid 
for the last several months The state has 
been spendi ng without caring to raise enough 
resources Consequently it has witnessed 
massive reductions in the plan outlays during 
the last lew years The annual plan of 
Rs 2 200 crore during 1992-94 was almost 
halved the plan outlay during 1991 94 


would not be more than Rs 1,200 crore 
and It IS feared that in 1994-95 it would be 
furthercurtailed Though the lowerpercapita 
plan assistance, meagre disbursement oi 
funds by financial institutions, irrational 
royalty policies and other federal transien 
are also responsible tor the state's financial 
cnsis, the major share of the blame lies wnh 
the slate government 

Fuither, there is an acute power cnsis m 
the state Except Patna all other places arc 
without power for the major part of the day 
senously af tec ting agnculiural and industnal 
activities Capacity utilisation oi the thermal 
power plants has been extremely low and 
losses of the Bihar state electncity board are 
enormous 

Due to the acute financial cnsis and wrong 
policies and pnorities, the dsvelopmeni 
activities in the stale at least so tar as the 
state s development expenditure 
concerned, have come almost to a hall Even 
the funds meant tor the central govemmeni 
poveny alleviation schemes like Jawahai 
Rojgar Yojna have been reported to have 
been diverted temporarily lo mcel the 
salaries ot its employees affecting ihc 
implementation ol these schemes However 
with all their defects in design and 
implementation in the prevailing acute 
financial crisis, ii is mostly the povcriv 
alleviation programmes like the Integrated 
Ruial Development Programme and Jawahar 
Rojgar Yojna (JRY) which are somewhat 


Tabu 6 Pi-RroKMANc c (ir Jawahar 
Rojoar Yujana 



1991 92 

92 91 

9194 

Funds allocated 
(Rs crore) 

IIS 4 

446 9 

482 9 

Funds utilised 
(Rs crore) 

141 0 

4126 

604S 

Employment generation 



(lakh inandays) 
Toigct 

894 

918 

1468 

Achievement 

817 

1016 

1474 

Achievement Rate(%) 9S 6 

1104 

100 4 


Koune CMIE(I994 rable9 14) 


TaBIS S AwAKrNLSS OF AND BfNFFITS FROM VARIOUS GOVERNMENT PoCKIES BY OpERATIONAI HOLDING 



Pension 

Emptoymeni 

Scheme 

Antyodaya 

Schooling 

Subsidies 

Numiion 

Programme 

Land 

Reform 

Homestead 

Land 

Maternal 
and Child 
Health 
Proxramme 

Onnking 

Water 

Flood and 
Drought 
Relief 


H 

a 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

wm 

H 

a 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

1 Asie 

89 1 

26 7 

“TiT 

15 

86 

P6 

197 

rT 

18 1 

1 6 

187 

1 8 

25 9 

28 

54 

00 

405 

27 2 

16 5 5 1 

Up to 1 acre 

911 

178 

27 6 

08 

17 1 

0 1 

12 1 

49 

24 8 

07 

22 3 

07 

210 

00 

75 

1 2 

131 

19 5 

440 27 

Up 10 2 acres 

92 1 

IS9 

27 1 

00 

176 

00 

209 

1 2 

16 9 

27 

18 1 

27 

131 

00 

56 

00 

41 4 

19 7 

107 M 

Up In S acres 

8S4 

14 7 

41 2 

22 

29 9 

00 

18 1 

1 S 

263 

1 3 

12 2 

00 

28 0 

00 

n 8 

00 

41 9 

85 

49 0 1 6 

Up to 10 acres 
More than 

77 S 

S4 

46S 

1 6 

27 5 

19 

50 7 

109 

37 8 

48 

17 6 

48 

412 

48 

171 

48 

441 

70 

42 8 4 8 

10 acres 

791 

118 

22 1 

00 

28 4 

47 

24 2 

IS 

214 

00 

189 

47 

21 1 

00 

75 

00 

110 

00 

12S 48 

Total 

89 0 

210 

II S 

24 

157 

09 

264 

1 1 

21 S 

I 6 

210 

16 

25 5 

1 7 

74 

04 

295 

205 

195 18 


Ktmri f and Index As in Table 4 
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visible in the name ot develupmem acii vittes 
in present day Bihar Ironisally even sue h 
j bip linantial snus does not deter the 
eo vemmem from setting up new uni veraities 
and administrative (.entres (tike district sub 
division block etc) which are mainly done 
due to political and caste considerations 
I he stale has tailed on almost all fronts to 
deliver (he goods to the people particularly 
the poor 

In the wake ut acute poverty and 
immiseration the poor ot the state 
particularly the rural poor have adopted 
their own survival strategies and responses 
One response is the substantial out migration 
ol the rural poor to other areas - both rural 
and urban and inside and outside the state 
in search ol livelihood As yet another 
response the state has witnessed a relatively 
powerful movement (the so calledextremist 
nr naxalitc movement) by the rural poor 
during the last two decades or so generating 
violence and tension 

Such a vulgarisation ot politics and 
administration and the nexus between 
corrupt politicians bureaucrats contractors 
ind criminals have played havoc with not 
only the development progiammes in general 
hut also with programmes spccil ic ally meant 
lor the benclit ol the pool Immediately after 
independence no major p ogramnie tor 
poverty alleviation was launched in the state 
as such except a few mtnor welfare pro 
grammes tor the poor like the old age pension 
scheme in the mid 197(K As in other states 
schemes like food tor Work NRbP etc 
were also launched The public distnbution 
system was operative cat her but its coverage 
was increased since the 1970s At present 
theccntral government sponsored Integrated 
Rural Development (IRDP) and JRY are the 
two most important direct poverty alleviation 
programmes in the state But the programmes 
ot old age pension and a tew mmor welfare 
programmes arc still in operation There 
are other programmes like land reforms 
publtcdistnbutionsystcm(POS) etc which 
are not targeiied specifically to the poor 
hut have relevance for them It will be 
interesting to see the overall impact of some 
programmes and their implications tor the 
poor 

1 AND RtKIRMS 

After independence, Bihar was the first 
slate in the country to abolish the /amindan 
system - the much hated stratum of 
intermcdianes between the actual tillers and 
the stale was removed and the fillers came 
into direct contact with the state However 
'hough ramindan w as abolished, the former 
ramindars were not deprived of their 
homesteads and private lands, which were 
.fuite large fherefoic the measure of 
ramindan abolition was complemented with 
the imposition ot a ceiling on large holdings 


inorder to redress the mequitiousdistnbution 
of land After many hurdles, the first land 
ceiling act was passed in 1962 with 
subsequent amendments in 1972 and 
1971 Some legislative measures to safeguard 
the interests ol the tenants with regard to the 
fixation of rent and ejection of tenants were 
also undertaken There were a tew other 
agrarian legislations too - the Bihar 
Pnvileged Persons Homesteiuf Tenancy Act 
the Bihar Moneylenders Act etc, - which 
were enacted tor the benefit of rural labour 
and the poor 

But the implementation ot these various 
legislative pro poor agrarian measures has 
been rather dismal The most glaring cases 
arc those of the land ceiling and tenancy acts 
Till 1990 only 192 I thousand hectares ot 
land had been declared surplus of which 
only IS2 2 thousand hectares have been 
taken possession ot and 102 6 thousand 
hectares have been actually distnbuted (most 
ol which are said to he low quality land) 
There is laige scale violation ot ceiling laws 
in the stale Ihc principal reason tor non 
implementation ol the ceiling laws has been 
the lack ot political will and collusion ol the 
bureauciaiy with landlords Large scale 
benami (ranstcr in land has taken place 
Landlords have resorted to litigation 
which generally takes so much time that 
the very essence ut the measure is deleated 
A study conducted in 1986 in II sample 
villages spread over six districts ol Bihar 
provides interesting iacts regarding the 
implementation ol land ceiling laws 
(Prasad 1986] According to this study only 
I 51 per cent ol the cultivable land was 
acquired anddistnbuted whelrasthcsurplus 
land amounted to 20 51 per cent The 
implementation was not unitorm In tour 
villages where the study was conducted the 
government did not inmate any action at all 
not even a notice for submitting a return ot 
surplus land was served to the owners 
Further the government functionaries 
showed Iavourto landowners in classification 


of land and areos so that the extent of 
surplus land shown r cmained lower than the 
actualThe study showed that the bigger 
landowners enjoyed better accommcxiation 
by Ihc government lunctionanes than the 
smaller ones Fhci c has been large scale 
violation ot ceiling laws by religious and 
chaiitable institutions also t hey have held 
much more land than prescribed under the 
law taking advantage ot the exemptions 
given in the ceilintt act '(Pandey 1992] 
Anotherstudy [LBSMAA I 991 a] also found 
very inadequate impleinent ation ot the ceiling 
laws in Katihar bast Cha mparan and West 
Champaran districts where theie is wide 
scope tor acquiring much more surplus 
land in the district oil Fbimea alone there 
were 210 landowners u/ith more than 200 
acres Though the allot te cs ut surplus ceiling 
land should he overwhelmingly from the 
SCsandSTs mactual practice othercasics 
constituted 48 pci cen t in number and 38 
per cent m total area all* sited It is stgmlicant 
that in all such cases w here cultivable lands 
wereallotted therehasfieensomepcrccptibic 
change in the socto-«c onomic status ol the 
allottees TheyIcitmorecunlidenlandpartly 
relieved Irum the cluU hes ot the landlords 


Tabu 8 PibCapits Si bsioy ano< Bioir 
i NDM IR UP IN Bihab 

(ffr) 



Subsidy 

Credit 

Total 

Assistance 

Sixth Plan Penoil 

• 


1980 81 

S80 

710 

1090 

1981 82 

l()9S 

1108 

2401 

1982 81 

894 

I7IS 

7609 

t98S 84 

SIS 

1667 

2481 

1984 KS 

86S 

1782 

2()4S 

Seventh Plan Penod 



I98S 86 

1047 

2111 

1SS7 

1986 87 

1276 

26SS 

1911 

1987 88 

1171 

2744 

4115 

1988 89 

1622 

1211 

4815 

1989 90 

17S(Ii 

1226 

4976 

Sount AsTabl<e7 


Tabu 7 Yfabwisi Physical and Financiac FABOfTS and AcMievtMiNTs unoib IRDP 


Financial__ Physical 


Year 

Allocation 

(RsCrore) 

Ulilisalion 
(Rs Crorey 

Achievement 

(Percentage) 

No of No ol 

Families Families 
Targeted Bcnehted 
a,akh) (Lakh) 

Achievement 

(Featniage) 

Sixth Plan Penod 






1980 81 

29 4 

101 

15 1 

1 5 

25 

71 7 

1981 82 

15 2 

11 1 

89 0 

1 5 

28 

78 4 

1982 81 

47 0 

14 0 

72 4 

1 5 

16 

102 9 

1981 84 

47 0 

19 0 

82 8 

1 5 

4 1 

122 1 

1984 85 

47 0 

52 2 

119 7 

1 5 

60 

171 4 

Seventh Plan Period 






1985 86 

52 5 

49 5 

944 

1 1 

42 

115 9 

1986 87 

708 

78 8 

1081 

46 

54 

1161 

1987 88 

841 

lOt 2 

1201 

54 

^6 

122 5 

1988 89 

96 1 

42 0 


4 1 



1989 90 

720 

14 7 
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Provision of land, however small, has given 
them a sHsnsc of identity and something on 
which ilicy can fall back. However, the 
average e stent of land allotted was less than 
one acre, which is not. economically viable. 
Those whc< were allotted uncuitivable land 
were mi.scrable. The facilities of irrigation, 
lending and i;ural development schemes were 
noi well integrated with the allotments. 

Tenancy reform remains an important 
question in Bihar Isccause the stale has a 
tairly sfgnificiinl proportion of cultivated 
land reporting tenancy. Though the overall 
tenancy rate has been reported to be of the 
order of 10 per cent as per NSS data of 
1980-81. several studies have shown that 
the plains of Bihar, particularly north-ea.st 
Bihar, has a high incidence of tenancy. A 
study conducted tn 1981-83 showed that 
about 28 per ccn.i of the cultivated land in 
the plains of Bihar were under tenancy 
(Prasad 1987] (this tribal region of the state 
shows a very low level of tenancy). A 
recent study (LBSNAA I99lbl in 15 
villages spread over 12 districts reveals 
that the high incidence of tenancy is not 
only characteristiic ol areas with higher 
irrigation intensity but is equally 
chaiaclensticofunirrigatcd land. The tenants 
arc usually labourers, pour peasants and 
marginal farmers, although under the 
demographic pressures and due to some 
other factors small cultivators have also 
started leasing in land. Many researchers 
have highlighted the inter-linkage between 
landholdings, sharecropping and bondage 
leads to the prtK'css of economic stagnation 
in the countryside and immiseration of the 
poor. 

The study by LBSNAA (1991b) showed 
that the principal lorm of tenancy in the 
state IS sharecropping in which the majority 
of tenants equally share the gross produce 
with landowners. Htiwcvcr. there were 
important deviations from this principal 
pattern in many parts of the state - in some 
cases there is prevalence of rack-renting in 
which the tenants hear the entire input cost 
and share the produce equally. In some 
other cases though the tenants share the 
input costs with landlords, the landowners 
receive between 50 and 75 per cent of the 
gross produce leading to a highly exploitative 
rent. In some parts of the stale, particularly 
in the irrigated tracts, the system of fixed 
rent in kind or cash is also prevalent. 

The statutory provision with regard to rent 
IS 25 per cent of the gross produce, and the 
by-products are to remain entirely with the 
sharecroppers. Thus, except tn some isolated 
cases, there is a large gap between what is 
statutorily provided and what the 
sharecroppers get. The system of tenancy is 
almost entirely conceal^ and informal and 
hence there is no security of tenure. The 
majority have their plots changed within a 
year or two thereby denying them the status 


of occupancy tenants, in spite of (he fact that 
a very high proportion of tenants have wofked 
as tenants for more than 10 years vrith the 
same landowner. Hie pitiable condition of 
the tenants, both with regard to rent and 
security of tenure, has hardly been the target 
of any intervention by the government 
machinery. The experience in (he state shows 
that the law and the administrative machinery 
has not worked. Hk sharecroppers are in a 
very weak bargaining position vis-a-vix 
landowners. Though in some limited areas 
like Madhubani and parts of central Bihar 
sharecroppers have asserted their rights and 
after their prolonged struggles have been 
able to secure better terms, in large parts of 
(he slate tenants are vulnerable as they have 
neither the economic strength nor faith in 
the justice system. The legal procedures are 
so clumsy, time consuming, expensive and 
biased towards landlords (hat tenants simply 
cannot re.sort to them. Further, the tenants 
are required to furnish documentary evidence 
of their cultivating the tenanted land, which 
(hey arc simply unable to provide as tenancy 
agreements are entirely oral and informal 


Over and above this, any move by the tena 
to get justice is met with resistance by o 
combination of landlords, police and siu 
machinery, tn regard to other aspects < 
tenancy reforms, i e, homestead and usutru 
mortage, (heir implementation is slighii 
better. According to the study h 
Prasad(l986). the land reform mea.suri 
related to homestead land were implemcnu 
with good success, and the debt redempiii 
legislation had also achieved better suci'c 
in its objectives - about 54 per cent < 
households had received relief. 

Thus, the implementation of the variui 
land reform measures has been very slo 
and un.salisfactory. The main reasons ii 
poor implementation arc lack ot politic 
will, lack of organisation and conciousnr 
among the poor peasants and agricultur 
labourers, the indifferent attitudes and rn 
tapism ot the bureaucracy, lack of up-to-da 
land records, and legal obstacles in the lar 
laws. Fortunately some parts of (he sia 
have shown some awakening among rur 
labourers and poor peasants and there h. 
been effective mobilisation of peasants 


Tarie U: Kbults ofEvaloauon of IRDP in Bimak ani>Oiheh .States in 
Eastern India - MKD St.Rvi y 


Items of Evaluation 

Bihar 

Orissa 

West Bengal 

Assam 

India 

1 

Social classification of 
bcncfictanes (per cent) 

.Scheduled castes 

29.7 

20.6 

23.5 

8.4 

28 5 


Scheduled tribes 

13.6 

26.6 

4.3 

2.3.0 

16 5 


Others 

.%.7 

.52.5 

42.2 

71.6 

55 1 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

l(K).U 

1(8) 0 

100 0 

2 

Sectoral classifieatipn of 
beneficiaries (per cent) 

Pnmary 

2.‘5.l 

177 

23 7 

44.7 

43 h 


Secondary 

15.8 

28 5 

.34.3 

10.4 

Its 


Ternary 

49.6 

54 8 

42.0 

44.9 

449 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

|(».0 


Percentage of beneficiaries 
selected through gram sabha 

09 

94 7 

100 0 

21.7 

65 4 

4 

Perccniage of beneficianes , 
satisfied with quality of assets 
provided 

46.7 

88.8 

84.0 

87.7 

800 

5 

Invesiiiient (subsidy/eredH) 
per beneficiary (Rs) 

Pnmary 

3.375 

.3466 

438.3 

5288 

4276 


Secondary 

3338 

22.36 

3299 

5125 

3631 


Teriliary 

4111 

2833 

4.5.32 

5785 

4512 

6 

Percentage of beneficianes who 
thought investment was sufficient 

903 

99.2 

97 3 

90.3 

82 9 

7 

Percentage of beneficiaries trained 
under TRYSEM 

2.5 

24 3 

8 1 

5.3 

5 1 

8 

Percentage of beneficiaries who 
received Vikas Patrika 

3.8 

74.4 

.36.7 

52.9 

38 5 

‘ 9 

Percentage of beneficianes who 
had undated Vikas Patrika 

0.8 

69.2 

10 0 

18 1 

24 3 

to Percentage of beneficiaries who 
reported after care services 

3.3.7 

72.8 

0.7 

9,3 

188 

II 

Percentage of beneficiaries 
whose assets ore intact 

67.4. 

72.5 

72.1 

75.2 

71 0 

^12 Percentage of beneficiaries 

crosssing poverty line of Rs B.IHiO 

91 3 

63.9 

95.7 

88.3 

81 0 

1.3 Percentage of beneficiaries 
crossing poverty line of Rs 6.400 

42.6 

11.5 

183 

.39.1 

2/0 


SiHirce: Evaluation reports of (he mtnittiy of rural development, government of India. 
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recent years. It is reported that this has 
influenced the course of implementation of 
land reform laws in such areas. 

Public Distribution System 

ThiHigh PDS docs not cover only the poor, 

: ihc dependence of the poor on it is very 
large. Further, some of the commodities like 
kerosene oil arc mostly purchased by the 
[H>or. Not only is there large-scale corruption 
in .the distribution of these commodities to 
ihe poor, but the coverage of PDS is also 
extremely low. only confined to some pockets 
of urban areas. The data collected by NSSO 
(1990) show that in rural Bihar the percentage 
of outlay on purchase from PDS to total 
purchase was 0.42 in case of rice and 1.51 
in case of wheat; the corresponding figures 
lor urban areas were 0.29 and 7.05. This is 
an extremely disappointing performance in 
view of the fact that in slates like Kerala Ihe 
percenlage purchase from PDS to total 
purchase of nee and wheat are 51.36 and 
92.04 in rural areas and 46 19 and 91.98 in 
urban areas respectively. In fact, Bihar's 
perlormancc is the worst among all the states. 

Povi-Ris Alleviaiton Programmes 

The above mentioned study conducted 
by ILO and the A N S Institute of Social 
Studies between 1981 and 1983 in the 
plains of Bihar throws considerable light on 
ihe unsatisfactory working of the poverty 
alleviation programmes (PAP). The 
awareness and benefits derived from the ten 
policies related to PAP are presented in 
Tables 4 and 5. 

Old age pension scheme; This scheme 
aimed to give pensions of Rs 30 per month 
I to old people in the low income groups, 
who do not have significant amounts of 
land or other significant sources of income. 
Knowledge of the scheme was very 
widespread - only in one out of six districts 
studied* the percentage of people aware of 
Ihc programme fell below 75 per cent. 

I Moreover, this policy was relatively 
successful in reaching the poor - over 30per 
cent of scheduled castes, over 25 per cent 
of agricultural labourers, over 30 per cent 
of Muslims (predominantly agricultural 
labourers), poor middle peasants and non- 
: agriculturists (the latter mainly low income), 
and 27 per cent of landless, had benefttted 
from the programme. If one takes into 
account the fact that many households do 
not have an eligible older member, this 
implies quite a large coverage. However, 
ihere was a significant number of 
beneficiaries among the big peasants and 
landlords and landed classes who were 
outside its scope. So the targetting of the 
IXKir was far from perfect. About one out 
ol eight of those who cultivate more than 
10 acres of land also got the old age pension. 


Employment schemes: There have been 
many schemes of ruraf works, some in the 
context of flood or drought relief, some 
as part of larger national anti-poverty 
programmes designed to provide employ¬ 
ment to agricultural labourers. The 
employment schemes had much less impact, 
awareness was moderate (33 per cent) and. 
mainly concentrated in two districts and in 
larger peasant and landlord households. 
Benefits were concentrated in one backward 
district (about 12 percent) in one village and 
5 per cent in the second, and although 
beneficiaries were generally from the lower 
part of the class hierarchy including middle 
peasants as well as agricultural labour, they 
formed only a small part of the sample 
population as a whole. Its impact was thus 
almost negligible. 

Antyodaya: Awareness of this scheme 
exceeded 20 per cent in only three villages 
out of 12 villages studied and was essentially 
concentrated among the village elite 
(Brahmins: 40 per cent). Gains from ihe 
scheme were negligible, and it benefitted 
mainly middle and big peasants and landlords 
and not the poorer groups who were the 
ostensible target. The benefit largely went 


to those who were cultivating more than 
5 acres or even more than 10 acres of land. 
This policy was implemented in a manner 
which went against its very objectives. 

Schooling subsidy: Under thisprogramme 
a series of scholarships and subsidies tor 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other 
underprivileged groups were to be offered 
by the education ministry. Only about a 
quarter of the population had heard of 
schooling subsidies and scholarships and 
only 3 percent of householods had benefitted. 
On the whole, benefits went to the better off 
groups. 

Nutritional programmes: Hiis had hardly 
any impact at all as it was operational only 
in three out of 12 sample villages, and outsicte 
these villages even awareness was low. The 
pattern of gain was slightly worse than that 
for schooling subsidies in so far as the poor 
are concerned. However, neither this 
programme nor the schooling subsidy was 
meant exclusively for the poor. 

Land reforms; Knowledge of and benefits 
trom land reforms were again concentrated 
in only two districts, with the knowledge 
highest among landlords. The proportion 
benefitting was very small, and it was 


Table 10: Results of Buxik-Level Evaluation of IRDP in Bihar-. 
DRD Survey 


items of Evaluation 

Nalonda 

N«I24 

Nawodh 

N>:i28 

Hazoribngh 

Na99 

Dumko 

N=I13 

Ranchi 

N«65 

1 Social classificaiion of 
beneficiarie.s (per cent) 

Landless labour 

64.5 

46.1 

17.2 

0.9 

44.6 

Marginal farmer 

.31.5 

43.8 

71.7 

40.7 

47.7 

Smal former 

4.0 

10.1 

II.1 

58.4 

77 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2 Percenlage of beneficiaries for 
whom survey was conducied 

88.7 

99.2 

9.1 

100.0 

13.8 

3 Percenlage of beneficiaries who 

0.0 

0.0 

101 

0.0 

0.0 

were selected through gram sabha 

96.0 

99.2 

99.0 

97.3 

49.2 

4 Percentage of beneficiaries 
who were granted schemes of 
their own choice 

96.0 

99.2 

99.0 

97.3 

49.2 

5 Percengoe of beneficiaries 

receiving loan within three months 

29.1 

84.4 

87.9 

66.5 

95.4 

6 Percentage of beneficiaries 
receiving assistance in kind. 

100.0 

91.4 

73.7 

93.8 

55.6 

7 Percentage of beneficiaries 
trained under TRYSEM 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

■ 0.0 

8 Percentage of beneficiaries 
reporting at least one visit by 
officials and one afterwards 

0.0 

36.0 

1.0 

0.0 

4.0 

9 Percentage of beneficiaries who 
received Vikas Pauika 

0.8 

0.0 

49.5 

91 9 

24.6 

10 Percentage of beneficiaries 
paying loan 

66.9 

40.6 

37.4 

15.0 

15.4 

II Percenlage of recovery of loan 

52.6 

32.9 

22.3 

16.8 

1.3.7 

12 Percentage of increase in average 
per capita income 

11.5 

40.7 

31.8 • 

15.6 

30.2 

13 Percenbige increase in number of 
woiking days per worker 

10.6 

18.0 

29.6 

11.0 

44.1 

14 Percenlage of beneficiaries crossing 
(a) poverty Hne of Rs 3,500 54.8 

92.7 

74.7 

50.4 

75.4 

(b) poverty line of Rs 6,400 

0.8 

32.0 

1.0 

0.0 

0.2 


Source • Compiled from the evaluation reports of the department of luial development, government 
of Bihar. 
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oncentraied in both agricultural labour and 
ig peasant classes, with landlords also 
liaring in the overall gain. Of the little 
enefil that accrued under this heading, the 
ighest gains were recorded by those 
ouseholds cultivating more than five acres - 
serious outcome for a policy that was 
apposed to be transferring land to those 
/ith few assets. It is clear that the norms 
lid down for the di.stribution of land were 
irgely tlouted. 

House sites for landless labour; This 
cheme showed a distribution which 
avoured scheduled castes and casual 
gricultural labour, but only 4.5 per cent 
f the former and 3.7 per cent of the latter 
;ported benefits While 2.8 per cent of 
indless households received land underthis 
;heme, 4.8 per cent of those cult i vating 11 ve 
r 10 acres also got such homestead land. 
I which they were not entitled under the law. 
Maternal and child health programme: 
crccption of and bencfiis from the maternal 
nd child health programme were negligible 
scepi in two villages, where too they were 
mall. 

Drinking water programme: Much bcttci 
;sults were achieved with the drinking 
'aler programme Regionally it was very 
nevenly di.stributed with less than 15 per 
ent awareness and vittually no benefits in 
alf the villages. But in the other half there 
'cre widespread benefits, and they were 
Iso concentrated in the poorest groups, 
learly 30 per cent ot agricultural labourers 
enefitted from this programme, and the 
pillover to higher income groups was 
mall (6 per ccrU big peasants; 3 per cent 
indlords). 

Flood and drought relief programmes; 
enefits from the.se programmes were rather 
rratically distributed, which is to be 
spected as the programmes depend on the 
ccurence of Hood and drought. A higher 
;vel of benefits was observed among 
gncultural labourers (3.8 to 6.5 per cent) 
lan among peasants and landlords. The 
enefits were most pronounced among the 
mdless 

Thus, the survey has provided a very 
nsatisfactory picture of the working of the 
nti-poverty programmes, both in terms of 
warcncss and benefits. The coverage of all 
icsc policies, except the old age pension 
ad drinking water, was extremely low. The 
olicies, which were exclusively meant to 
rovidc some basic needs and relief to the 
:onomically weaker sections of the rural 
upulation, not only reached a very small 
roportion of the population, but in addition 
icir targetting on the poor was far from 
crfect since the benefits from the policies 
ere availed of by landlords and the big 
alt i vating classes who were not at al 1 entitled 
) them, often in contravention of the legal 
rovisions. Therefore one cannot ignore the 
let that these policies were used by the rural 
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rich to serve their own interests. This study 
also showed that in spite of the High level 
of traditional indebtness, institutional loans 
are not only low but have been cornered 
mainly by big landowners belonging to upper 
clas.ses and castes. 

Recrnt Initiatives: Expi-RIEnci; ok JRY 

Since the beginning of the 1980s,-some 
other poverty alleviation programmes were 
also launched in the state. IRDP and the 
various wage employment programmes like 
the National Rural Employment Programme 
(NREP) and Rural Labour Employment 
Guarantee Programme (RLEGP) (merged as 
Jawahar Yojana since 1989) have been the 
most important anti-poverty programmes in 
recent years. A sum of Rs 299 crorc was 
spent on the NREP/RLEGP during the 
Seventh Plan (1985-90); Rs 7.3 crore and 
88.8 crorc were spent on the merged 
Jawahar Rojgar Yojana (JRY) during 
1990-91 and 1991-92 In the Eighth Plan 
(1992-97) the propo.scd outlay on JRY is 
Rs 650 crorc ol which Rs 250 crore is the 
capital content It was claimed that 64 89, 
69.91 and 75.14 lakh mandays of em¬ 
ployment were created in rural arcus under 
NREP/RLEGP in Bihar in the years 
1985-86,1986-87and 1987-88respectively. 
Under JRY in 1990-91. apart from the 
Rs 73 70croreofthesiale'ssharc.Rs.292.35 
crores were released as the central share, 
and it was claimed that 11.30.1 lakh mandays 
of employmeni were generated. 

However, all was not well with the 
programme of employment generation. An 
evaluation of NREP in the backward district 
of Purnca shows that the programme hardly 
iulfilled the objectives of adequate creation 
ot gainful employment in rural areas by 
strengthening the rural economic 
infrastructure and assets and improvement 
in the overall quality ol hie jVerma cl al. 
I987|. It was tound that the rate of out¬ 
migration ot rural labour during lean periods 
did not decrease even after the introduction 
of such programmes. Not only that, in niosi 
of cases labourers did not gel the prescribed 
wages and in many cases outside labourers 
were hired by the contractors in place of 
local labourers so as to pay lower wages. 
Assets created were not only of low quality 
but universally unproductive. School 
building, village community building. 
Harijan houses, etc, were some of the items 
which were built almost everywhere, but the 
most needed productive a.sscts like repair of 
irrigation dams, ponds, etc, were hardly 
undertaken anywhere. Social forestry was 
attempted at some places but with very 
unsatisfactory results. 

The people of the villages were hardly 
taken into confidence while envisaging the 
scheme. It was found that the objectives of 
NREP were not clear to high level 
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functionaries only but also to lower level 
functionaries and executing agents. It 
appeared that d'lfl erent dcvciupmcni agencies 
lacked coordination |Vcrma 19871 Yet 
another study of the performenee of NREP 
in ihc district of Si wan (Kumar 1993) shows 
that Ihc programme did not contribute 
.significantly cither to the improvement ol 
wage rates or of bargaining power of the 
poor. In overall terms, it had some positive 
impact too. At least in some seasons and in 
some operations it exerted pressure on wage 
rates through intervention in the labour 
market. It was found that the wage rate in 
non-agricultural operations was close to the 
minimum. 

There have been .some important changes 
in the programme since the merger of NREP 
into JRY. Not only do the punchayats 
directly receive the money, but the 
responsibility for executing the programme/ 
scheme lies with the village panchayat 
Itself instead of block officials or their 
contractors. It is believed that the new 
arrangement has produced relatively belter 
result’ .■'The better management of Jawahar 
Rojgar Yojna by panchayats compared to 
Ihc bureaucracy is because of people's 
growing consciousness about these 
programmes and their pressures on theclectcd 
rcpresc''*.u;> - ^' to deliver the goods. In Ihc 
specific context of Bihar, the existence of 
various groups (based on caste, class or any 
othcrconsideraiion) and intra-village rivalry 
exerts .some pressure on the panchayat 
funclionuncs to do something. Though the 
panchayat leaders are as corrupt as the 
bureaucracy, the fear of facing the next 
election and the dynamics of village life 
furees them to work and deliver to some 
extent. The bureaucracy faces no such 
compulsion and accountability. Also it has 
probably not as good an understanding of 
village problems as the panchayat 
functionaries. Although it would he naive 
to expect spectacular results given the 
prevailing socio-economic milieu, even this 
relatively belter performance of the 
panchayats compared to the bureaucracy has 
important implications for the imple¬ 
mentation of government programmes. 

As a matter of fact JR Y is the most visible 
rural development programme in the state. 
During the last few years the programme 
has seen expansion in .several respects - in 
terms of funds allocated and utilised as 
well as mandays of employment generated 
(Tabic 6) In 1991-92, 837 lakh mandays 
of employment were generated, which 
increased to 1,036 lakh in 1992-93 and further 
to 1,474 lakh mandays in 1993-94. 
Achievement of employment generation to 
targeted employment was 100 per cent in 
1993-94. In spite of several defects, the 
programme has made an impact in rural 
areas in several ways by providing employ¬ 
ment. however small; constructing houses 
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for the poor under Indira Awas Yojana; and 
creating at least some social infrastructure 
like school buildings, drainage, etc. 

lY 

IRDP in Bihar 

IRDP is the most important poverty 
alleviation programme in the state with a 
wide coverage, hence we attempt here to 
discuss its role in poverty alleviation in 
somewhat greater detail. Before we describe 
its woilcing, we should note that a programme 
like IRDP which promotes $el f-employment 
as a strategy has relevance for Bihar where 
the land-man ratio is one of the lowest in 
the country. A poor land-man ratio will 
always imply that the scope of increasing 
wage employment in agriculture is very 
limited, and thus the promotion of sejf- 
employment plays a very crucial role in 
reducing rural poverty. 

IRDP was introduced in Bihar during 
1978-79 in 310 out of a total of S87 blocks. 
Initially the concept of IRDP was quite new 
to both the block officials and the credit 
agencies, hence in 1978-79 the progress of 
IRDP was very poor. Out of the total 
allocation of Rs 1,024 lakh, a bare 19.1 per 
cent of the budgeted amount was utilised. 
The geographical coverage of IRDP was 
extended the following year to another IS 
blocks, bringing the total number of covered 
block under IRDP to 325 in 1979-80. But 
even in its second year the programme was 
in its formative stage. A major change in its 
dimension and thrust wav brought about in 
1980-81 when under the Sixth Plan (a) its 
coverage was extended to all the blocks, and 
(b) financial allocations for the programmes 
were increased. Significant changes were 
made in the state development administration 
to ensure effective implementation of IRDP. 
The programme was carried over through 
the Seventh Plan period with even greater 
emphasis and, by now, it has been operating 
for about a decade and a half. 

Data pertaining to yearwi.vc physical and 
financial targets and achievements under 
IRDP in Bihar since its inception arc 
presented in Table 7. It is quite obvious from 
the table that the whole programme has 
received considerable attention by the 
development administration of the state. This 
is presumably because the central 
government (which has planned the whole 
programme and was bearing half of its cost) 
was able to impress right up to the district 
or even block level functionaries that IRDP 
is a very special programme, different from 
many other development programmes which 
had weaker objectives, limited durations or 
evot insufficient financial allocations. It is 
further interesting to note that the programme 
has expanded with higher and higher yearly 
physical targets. As a result the quantum of 
assistance per capita shows a steady upward 
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tnsnd (Table 8). from Rs 1,090 in 1980-81 
to Rs 4.976 in 1989-90. 

During 1980-81,when IRDPwasextended 
to all the blocks in Bihar and was made an 
important part of the Sixth Plan, there were 
major changes in the development 
administration in the state, geared to the 
needs of IRDP. To begin with, the state 
government announced the formation of 
District Rural Development Agencies 
(DRDA) in all the districts. The DRDAs 
were now made the model agencies for co¬ 
ordinating the activities of all the develop¬ 
ment departments in the implementation of 
IRDP. To make the DRDAs powerful and 
effective, a senior civil service officer (to 
be called deputy development officer or 
DDC) was posted who was to relieve the 
hard pressed district collector of the burden 
of development administration. The problem 
of district collectors being overburdened 
with law and order problems or regular 
administrative duties is probably even more 
serious in Bihar, and this bifurcation of 
routine and development administration was 
thus a very positive change. 

This apart, the planning from below and 
association of credit agencies in the planning 
process were two of the most vital strengths 
of IRDP and were designed to ensure the 
smooth flow of funds to the programme. The 
district level agencies assisted by bUxrk level 
agencies were to identify that portions of the 
plan which required credit support. 

A second important change in the 
development administration was the 
expansion ot the banking system in the state. 
Bihar has been one of the most poorly banked 
states in the country. There has taken place 
significant branch expansion in rural areas 
since the mid-1970s. Although there is a 
considerable gap between Bihar and the 
national average in banking facilities, the 
gap has become narrower. This expansion 
of banks was very crucial because, as 
mentioned before, the most importaht I actor 
which placed the IRDP on an improved 
footing compared to earlier programmes was 
the well defined role of credit agencies in 
its implementation. 

Evai uation oi- IRDP 

'Dw importance of IRDP a.s a poverty 
alleviation programme is reflected not only 
in the large financial allocations for it or the 
huge administrative efforts behind the 
programme, but also in the considerable 
efforts that were made to evaluate the 
programme. Many such evaluation surveys 
have been sponsored by the governmennt 
itself while others have been carried out by 
researchers. Of the evaluation surveys 
sponsored by the government and carried 
out by external agencies, we have one 
initiated by the ministry of rural ctevelopment, 
government of India. We shall now discuss 


the results of this survey in a comparativ 
framework, taking the other three majo 
eastern states(Orissa, West Bengal an> 
Assam) into account. Below we discuss a 
evaluation study sponsored by govemmer 
of Bihar which covered selected blocks i 
different districts. 

The survey sponsored by the ministry o 
rural development (hereafter MRD survej 
covered the entire country; the canvasse 
questionnaires were fairly detailed coverm 
all the important dimensions of th 
implementation of the programmme I 
Table 9 we have presented informatio 
relating to only 13 dimensions which ar 
most relevant. In regard to the first tw 
items, viz, social and sectoral classificatior 
the position of Bihar is seen to be quit 
satisfactory: (a) the scheduled castes an 
tribes together account for a little less tha 
half of the beneficiaries, and (b) the secton 
classification is rather similar to othe 
states - it shows that opportunities for sell 
employment in agriculture arc limited i 
Bihar. Two important defects of th 
implementation of IRDP in Bihar ai 
reflected in the next two items of prwes 
of selection and quality of assets. In spii 
of pointed instructions to .select bene 
ficiaries through the gram sabhas, official 
themselves have selected nearly all th 
beneficiaries in Bihar. It would, howcvei 
be wrong to infer from this that official 
had Ignored the gram sabhas in Bihar o 
that they arc so thoroughly dominated b 
the local landlords that officials found i 
wiser to bypass them. The fact that official 
ihem.sclves are not efficient or honest i 
indicated by the quality ol assets supplicc 
in Bihar Whereas in the neighbouring state 
more than 80 per cent of the beneficiuric 
were provided with good quality assets, r 
Bihar it was only 46.7 per cent. Althoug! 
the per family investment (i e, subsid 
plus credit) is a little lower in Bihar thai 
in West Bengal. As.sam and all India, ii wa 
judged to be enough by more than 90 pe 
cent of the beneficiaries. Poor integratioi 
between TRYSEM and IRDP is an all Inds 
phenomenon and this absence of integratioi 
was even more pronounced in Bihar. Oni 
of the striking features of IRDP impic 
mentation in Bihar was the unfortunaii 
impression among development function 
aries in general that their role in the whok 
process was restricted to disbursement ol 
credit and subsidy. The crucial role of post 
disbursement activities (after care support 
or monitoring) was ignored by development 
officials, which again must have contributed 
to the relatively poor performace of IRDP 
in the state. It is seen in Table 9 that only 
3.8 per cent of the beneficiaries in Bihai 
were provided with Vikas Patras and only 
0.8 per cent had an updated Vikas Paira- 
the corresponding figures for other eastern 
states and all India were much higher. The 
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general conclusion that emerges fimn the 
MRD survey is that the implementation of 
IRDP in Bihar was the pootest among the 
four eastern states. It was thus anomalous 
10 find that the percentage of beneficiaries 
jrossing the poverty line (of Rs 3,500) was 
» high as 91.3 per cent in Bihar. One would 
thus suspect that the selection of beneficiaries 
in Bihar was improper, in that a substantial 
number of them were already above the 
poverty line or marginally below it. But in 
the prevaling situation in Bihar even such 
i moderate impact of IRDP is not a small 
achievement. 

Apart from the MRD evaluation survey, 
another comprehensive evaluation of 
IRDP in Bihar was sponsored by the 
department of rural development of the 
state government (hereafter DRD survey). 
This was proposed to be done in a phased 
manner covering one block in each district 
in each phase, and till now reports of some 
block level evaluation studies have 
already been submitted. The discussions 
here covers the blocks of Asthawan (Nalanda 
Jistnet), Govindpur (Nawadaha), Simaria 
iHazaribagh). Shikharipoda (Dumka). and 
Drmanjhi (Ranchi). interestingly, outof these 
live studies. lhree(cxcept for the first two) 
ire in the southern plateau region of the state 
where the scheduled tribe population is 
.'oncentrated. InTable I Owe have presented 
some selected indicators of the working of 
IRDP in those blocks. The total number of 
icncficiaries included in the evaluation 
lurvey is more than SOO. thus it provides us 
with a strong database lor examining the 
working of IRDP in Bihar. 

Unlike in the MRD survcy.the social 
.'lassification of the beneficiaries in the DRD 
iurvey was done on the basis of land 
mdowment. I n must blocks, the beneficiaries 
were mu.stly landless labourers or marginal 
armers. Only in Ha/aribagh and Dumka 
was there deviation from the pattern - while 
marginal farmeis were loo many (71.7 per 
.ent) in Haz.aribagh. small farmers were so 
.58.4 percent) in Dumka. Pending any further 
nformation, it might be conjectured that this 
ypical pattern of social classification of 
leneficiaries is because of the speci fic nature 
if land distribution pattern there; after all 
andlessness is not as widespread in tribal 
ireas as in non-tribal areas in the plains. 
Information on selection of the beneficiaries 
who were surveyed, who were selected 
hrough the gram sabha and who were granted 
ichemes of their own choices, indicates that 
he directive of selection through gram sabha 
was breached almost universally. However, 
t does not mean that the selection of schemes 
hrough the choice of beneficiaries as per 
heir requisite skills is always proper. For 
:xample, if 10 beneficiaries opt for sewing 
machines in a village (each being unaware 
hat others have done the same), granting 
}f sewing machines to ail of them will 


probably mean underutilisation of the assets 
(and hence low additionalincome gencraion) 
by most of them, in spile of the fact that they 
were all given schemes of their own choice 
and, hopefully, they all had the requisite 
expertise to run them, in regard to 
disbursement of assistance, most of the 
beneficiaries received it within a reasonable 
period (i e three months) as most of them 
were also granted loans in kind, which prevent 
to a great extent misutilisaiion of assistance 
by poor beneficiaries by spending it on some 
immediateconsumptionneed. Animportant 
deficiency in the working of the IRDP (apart 
from the bypassing of gram sabha) was its 
failure to integrate with the TRYSEM 
scheme. The (wo schemes were run almost 
independently which must have affected the 
succe.ss of both. 

Having identified (he beneficiaries and 
provided assistance to them within a 
reasonable period, the next task of the IRDP 
officials was to monitor the programme, and 
it is here (hat we find (he most glaring 
weakness of the scheme. The percentage of 
beneficiaries reporting at least one visit 
(not an adequate number of visits) was nil 
in two blocks of Nawada and Dumka. 
negligible in Hazaribagh and Ranchi, and 
a modest 36.0percenl in Nalanda. A similar 
impression of extremely poor monitoring 
also emerges from the figures of percentage 
of beneficiaries who received Vikas Patrika. 
These percentages are too low in three 
districts, and even where it is high or 
moderately high, it is partly because they 
were given Vikas Patrika much after the 
disbursement of loan and subsidy, probably 
because the officials had goi the news about 
an evaluation survey. 

Considering the lact that the selection 
procedure was not proper and monitoring 
of the scheme was al.sn not effective, it i.s 
rather surprising to note that the scheme ha.s 
shown moderate to high succc.ss in the five 
blocks under study Although the percentage 
of beneficiaries crossing the poverty line of 
Rs 6,400 IS very small (except in Nawadah), 
many families have crossed the line of 
Rs 3.500 - ranging from 50.4 per cent to 
40.7 per cent - and (his additional income 
is closely related to additional employment 
generation. These findings from the DRD 
survey are very similar to those emerging 
from the MRD survey, and here too the only 
way of explaining the apparent moderate 
success of IRDP is by assuming that many 
of the beneficiaries were either above the 
poverty tine or just marginally below it. 
Finally, it might be noted that (he scheme 
is under severe stress as the percentage of 
beneficiaries who are paying their loan 
instalments regularly is very low (around 40 
per cent); in Nalanda it reaches a moderate 
figure of 66.9 per cent. Contiwy to rational 
expectations, the repayment behaviour in 
different blocks is not related to increase in 




income. In Nawadah. the increase in income 
is only 11.5 per cent, but repayment is miosi 
satisfactory there: whereas although the 
average per capita income has increa.scd by 
30.2 per cent in Ranchi, the repayment 
position there is the wcakc.si. One may thus 
conclude that the adminisiali ve efficiency ivf 
thedeveloprncni administrative and the bankit 
along with the populist stand of the political' 
authorities, are responsible for the financial 
mismanagement of the scheme. 

From the above description, it is clear that 
there is a lot of .scope tor arbitrary action 
in selecting the beneficiaries. Luck of norms 
for estimating income from various activities, 
and lack of vigorou.s scrutiny by block; and 
district level authorities of the estimate's of 
income prepared by block level worlters 
(VLWs). lead to faulty selection of 
beneficiaries. Supply of substandard assitls 
at prices higher than the market price is a 
common feature, but probably the most 
importaqnt defect is that after procuring the 
income generating assets, the beneficiaries 
do not receive much assistance in terms of 
supply of raw materials, marketing support, 
technical advice, training, etc, due lo which 
the productivity of the assets declines. There 
is no follow up of the scheme given to the 
beneficiary. The machinery involved in the 
implemen’.'i'.i,,.. of IRDP in Bihar has the 
single-minded objective of fulfilling the 
target at any cost. The only effort made by 
the machinery is subsidy administration. 
Consequently, in a substantial number of 
ca.scs the beneficiaries only ••temporarily" 
cross the poverty line at the time of acquiring 
the assets but later on slump down lo their 
previous levels, in many cases with increased 
indebtedness. 

It is reported that in (he newly designed 
cash disbursement scheme the element of 
bribe has been done away with to a great 
extent. But the other problems of vital 
importance arc still there, affecting the impact 
of (he programme. 

V 

Islands of Hope 

The overall situation that emerges from 
the above description is that the efforts of 
the state towards eradication of poverty have 
largely failed. In the absence of economic 
growth, both in agriculture and industry, and 
unsatisfactory working of various anti- 
poverty welfare programmes, the plight of 
the poor has not improved as a whole. The 
efforts towards poverty alleviation have 
largely been wasted and gains have been 
substantially cornered by the non-poor, even 
in programmes specifically addres.sed to the 
poor. However, to be fair, even amidst the 
general non-performance, the poverty 
alleviation programmes have had some 
positive iinpkct. In terms of direct economic 
gains to the poor also, at least there has been 
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some margimi) impact. We had seen earlier 
that at least two of the policies in the early 
1980s-old age pension and drinking 
water - hadireachedtheit targets rather well, 
albeit with leakages and loophioles. Though 
JRY andlRIOPcould have becni<mplcmented 
in a much Ivetter way, particularly with regard 
to the selection of beneficiarie.s and after 
care support (in the case of IRDP). at least 
some marginal gains have accrued to the 
poor. Fot the first time, the poor in significant 
numbers are having banking experiences. 
These programmes have also indirectly 
helpeti the poor hy intlucncing the rural 
lahou rmarket. Employment generation from 
IRDIi*. NREP. and RLEGP made some 
contribution to the significant rise of rural 
waives in the state since the early 19X0s. The 
noM-cconomic gains of these programmes 
ha.vc not been less important. These poverty 
al.leviation programmes, notably JRY and 
I'RDP. have become well known to the rural 
poor, and their execution and management 
have created considerable conseiousness 
among them. The pcnir have been mobilised 
in a large number of areas on some issues 
concerning the pnigrammcs like bribe-taking 
by officials, proper allocations of funds, etc. 
The rising consciousness and mobilisation 
of the poor have not only contributed to the 
better execution of these programmes, albeit 
marginally, but have also created pressures 
on stale ptilicy about the ptwr. The poor arc 
probably being talked about more in Ihc 
realm of state policies. 

As a matter of fact, the mobilisation ol 
(he poor on several issues is a significant 
development and offers some hope amidst 
the general climate of despair In (he context 
of the acutely exploitative agrarian structure 
and impoveh-shmeni of the ptxtr. a signi licani 
part of the .state, particularly the central 
di.s(ricts. ha.s been experiencing powerful 
movements by ptmr peasants and agricultural 
labourers, which have led to much bloodshed. 
Several types of organisations, right from 
Gandhian to extreme Muoist. are working 
in Ihc state, and they have been able to 
mobili.se the poor on a large scale not only 
on such economic issues as minimum wages, 
land reforms, fishing rights in village ponds, 
etc. but also on sucb stK-ial rights as the 
dignity of women. This suhstanlially 
heightened consciousness of the prK>r for 
their cause has partly been aroused hy the 
unsuccessful implementation of the various 
programmes for bettering Ihcir conditions. 
The accumulated frustrations and anger 
generated by (he gap between their aroused 
hopes and reality has been an important 
factor behind the massive^ mobilisation of 
the poor in a large part of the state. 

There ^ .several achievements to the credit 
of the movements. Undoubtedly they have 
been able to rai.se agricultural wages in the 
areas of their influence. The government 
machinery has hardly played any positive 


role in this respect Because or collusion 
between the labour administnuion and the 
rich farmers. In about 900 villages in the 
districts of Bhojpur, Patna. Naianda, Rohtas, 
Jehanabad, Aurangabad. Gaya. Siwan. and 
east and west Champaran, successful wage 
struggles were launched by the Bihar Pradesh 
Kisan Sabha (one of the most, powerful 
organisations of poor peasants and 
agricultural labourers in Bihar at present), 
leading to substantial rise in wages."' In fact 
wage struggle has been one ul the most 
important instruments of mobilisation of 
these organi-sations." Sometimes they have 
even been mature enough to lake into account 
the clement ot land productivity while 
agitating for increased wages. Land reform 
has been yci another issue on which they 
have mobilised the poor. If a substantial 
portion of the surplus land-was acquired in 
Bihar in the mid-1970s, ti was largely due 
10 the pressure generated hy the movement 
launched hy these organisations. Though 
the movement to capture "guirma /urua" 
(common land) and surplus land ahove the 
ceiling has led to occasional violence in the 
countryside, it has also aroused the 
government from sluniK'i. In many cases 
not only have these organisuiions have 
capiured gairmu/arua land hitherto iK'eupicd 
by the rural rich, and distributed it among 
the piHir, they have also made provision tor 
irrigation and co-operative fanning and in 
some villages they have produced good 
results.'' It is well documented that the 
sharecroppers' organised movement in 
Madhubani and Chumpuran. particularly in 
the lormcr. has done much to give them 
security ol tenure and to raise the tillers' 
share of the produce Though the heltcr 
implementation of direct poverty alleviation 
programmes like IRDP and JRY has not 
been on the agenda of these organisations, 
some isolated gains in this direction arc also 
epeouraging. In several eases the issuer, ol 
wrong selection of hcneficiaiics under IRDP. 
digging of hand pump wells and construction 
of drainage and housc.s in harijan localities, 
non-availability of ration card.s lo the ptKv. 
hrihe-taking by block and bank officials tor 
disbursements of a.ssets. etc, were taken up 
actively by them and in .several ca.scs the 
wrong.s have also been corrected " 

In regard to the-role of the administration. 

It has already been mentioned that the general 
orientation towards the pmir is not one just 
of indifference but of active opposition. A 
part of this k'live opposition is largely 
dictated by the local' land-ba.scd vested 
interests antf politicised criminal and lumpen 
elements: the vulnerability of the 
administration to corruption makes them' 
even more active opponents of the poor 
That the bureaucracy is not handicapped 
organisationally or in terms of required 
manpower and the real reason behind its 
ineffectiveness lies in its social composition 


ana me social milieu wiinin wnicn 
functions, is demonstrated by a few of ii 
highly localised .success stories. Sue 
succes-ses are generally caused by ultri 
enthusiasm on the pan of a .small group e 
administrators who decide to implement 
programme on a ‘ mission basis' in a rathe 
small area. Mobilisation of the re.si of ih 
bureaucracy is dune by pressure as well a 
persuasion, and the small size of the projei 
area enables the group to closely monito 
the programme. As is expected, even on 
small positive step by the adminisiraito 
cnihu.ses the expected bcnctlciarics to tak 
two steps forward and thus it generates 
momentum, ensuring the success of th 
programme, in recent times, one sue 
successful programme was Ihc digging c 
.several thousand irrigation wells in disiric 
Dumka. known as “Jul Main Jan Hat' 
changing the ugncullurnl economy to sum 
extent. .So massive was the pulicipalion n 
the beneficiaries in the implementation o 
the programme that they had eoinpleiel 
cliininaled the middlemen or contractor' 
the most important channel ot “leakage" i 
sueh programmes The district adminisiraito 
hud launched this scheme after judging th 
people’s perceptions .ihoui their needs - th 
demand for water was made by almo.' 
everyone in this dry district. The scheme ha 
been found to he so succcsslul that there ha 
been a tremendous mercase in the vegetabi 
pnxiuciionol the disinet. causing a somewhr 
significant rise in the ineomes am 
employment opportunities of the ptmr It hu 
been claimed that there has been a substanli.' 
reduction m the oui-migraiion ol lahou 
from the district alter launching the scheme 
Vested interests like middlemen have trie 
their best to sabotage the scheme by imposin; 
many hurdles, but an alert adminisinitioi 
has been able to surmount many ol them.' 
Ol cirurse, this scheme pertains to tmly 
limited area, but the poicniialilies thrown u| 
by it have immense intplieaitons and les.son 
for other parts of the stale. 

Though the positive impact of the poo 
peasant and agricultural labourers 
movement in improving the lots ol the poo 
and iwoards better execution of poveri; 
alleviation programmes is limited, it has a 
least shown the potentialities which may hi 
utili.scd. In a state where the hureuuracy i' 
tnelficicni and corrupt, village panchayaf 
arc without elections for more than iw'< 
decades and dominated by the rich and vcstci 
interests, and good NGOs arc rare 
organisations of the prospective bcnctic luric- 
may be the only hope tor the luturc. 

VI 

Conclusions 

During the post-indcpendencc period 
paiticulaiiy since the 1960 s,llienitcofgrowil' 
of the Bihar economy on both the agriculiura' 
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and the lixkistnaltrum has been dikina] The 
rates of growth have been among the lowest 
in the country due to which the incidence 
ot poverty also did not decline Only in 
lecent year% has poverty declined in the 
aatc, thanks to relatively better agncultural 
performance, nse in real wages, and partly 
to various poverty alleviation programmes 
The measures taken tor dir^t intervention 
for poverty removal have also produced 
unsatistactory results mainly due to 
deficiencies in the delivery system Ihe 
different orguis ot the delivery system- 
panchayats the bureaucracy, co-operalives 
etc - have really served the interests ot the 
nch who corneicd henetits even from those 
schemes which were specifically meant loi 
the poor The strong nexus ot landed interests 
polity and bureaucracy and in recent years 
lumpens, has been working against the poor 
The situation is getting out of control - the 
poor are becoming restive and in large parts 
ot the state they have been mobilised Intact 
during the last two decades or so the 
countryside has witnessed much turmoil and 
violence Hence even the elements which 
have been hitherto hostile to the pooi arc 
now ready (o reconcile to the new realities 
though reluctantly 

The attack on poverty m the state needs 
to be tackled at two levels Any vision ot 
poverty alleviation wilt have to accelerate 
the growth rate in the agricultural sector 
Bihar as we have seen is i poor economy 
which subsists mainly on ignculture whose 
fortune fluctuates with the vagai les ot nature 
This IS because irrigation exists only in a 
limited area and much ot it is protective 
in nature, rather than being aimed at 
production or growth ThepiHii are the worst 
victims ot recurring flocxis in large parts ot 
the state Public investment in irrigation 
flood control, drainage, lural eicctntication 
and generation of rural power supply are the 
inescapable preconditions tor development 
Land reforms, including tenancy reform and 
consolidation ot holdings have to be 
emphasised in diis context There is a need 
to take up an ambitious scheme of rural 
industrialisation also Bihar has witnessed 
a deterioration in the employment structure 
in recent years - the proportion ot workers 
engaged in the pnmary sextor has increased 
and that in the secondary sector hasclecitncd 
T his IS really a matter ot concern and iheretorc 
schemes ot rural industnalisation and othei 
sc hemes of diversification of the economy 
in rural and semi-urban areas are urgently 
needed 

The direct intervention by the state m the 
form of poverty alleviation piogrammes 
should be simultaneously taken up to 
providing not only leliet to the poor, but also 
to generate productive capabilities among 
them which otherwise might remain largely 
unutilised We have seen earlier that Uw 
as ailability ot different types of assets is not 


only very low but their distribution is 
extremely skewed'among classes In tact 
the non-availabilily of productive assets is 
one ol the mam reasons ot the persistence 
ot poverty in ruial Bihar particularly among 
agncultural labourcis, poor middle peasants 
and the mm agncultural class Consequently 
provision ot assets panKUlarly productive 
assets, assumes importance in any 
conprehensi ve scheme tor the eradication ot 
poverty It points to the desirability ot 
government programmes like IRDP which 
would lead to the creation ot productive 
assets and employment among poor 
households in rural areas The prevention 
ot large-scale out migration ot rural laboui 
from the state calls not only foi the creation 
of more wage employment but also its 
creation at reasonable wage rates hence the 
need lor wage employment progiammes 
Literacy programmes have to plav an 
important luie in the state which has the 
highest rate ot illiteracy in the country 

Ot course the better execution ot the 
programmes ui mtrastructural devciopmem 
and poverty alleviation has to tn, ensured if 
the stale is lo cninc out at all from the present 
rut Much time ind resources have aln ady 
been wasted by now F ortunately the poor 
arc also ready lo bear then share of (he 
bu'den thanks to then considerablv 
heightened consciousness generated by 
acute impoverishment and other develop 
ments In many places they have alreads 
shown potential llicic aie also a few 
examples ol good and ct tic lent elements iii 
the burcauciatic machinery which hivt 
shown their metal In the prcsailinc 
corruption ndden milieu of Bihai the slot y 
of NGOs IS not veiy ditterent but here ,igain 
some instances ot sucicsstul NGOs with 
missionary zeal are thcie Hie need ot the 
hour IS to pick the good elements from both 
the bureaucracy and the NGOs and to involve 
them according lo their suitable roles and 
capabilities People s involvement at all 
levels right from selection ol schemes to 
implementation and monitonng along w ith 
the bureauciacy and NGOs will give good 
results as has happened in Dumka in the 

Jal Hai Jan Hai scheme The organised 
power ol the poor should improve even the 
indit ferent and corrupt bureaucracy and loc al 
government functionaries The fact that the 
execution of JRV by (he pane hayais in Bihar 
IS heller than ihe execution ot NREP and 
RLEGP by the bureaucracy earlier shows 
the potcntnl ot people s involvement m 
improving the management ol poverty 
alleviation progiammes 

Notes 

1 Fur details ot the backwardness of Bihai 
igncullure sec Sharma (1987) 

2 Thirty eight per cent ot self-employed 
rural workers were below (he poverty line 
in 198t 




I Accordingtoancstimate nearly three lakh 
kgiuuHural iahouieis go to Pun)ab and 
Harvana every year mostly from north 
Riliar districts lor seasonal work 9ec 
Ayei (I WO) also sit Ghi/sh and Sharma 
(I WO) lot details of lur it labour migiaiion 

I Apart from the prcscni author the other 
members of the study team were Piadhan 
M Pias,id Oirry Rodgii and Shaibal 
Gupta 

5 Agriculture is much more impoitant loi 
Bihai compated lo othei stales The slate 
has substantially highei piopoition of 
pcqslc living in ruial areas and dependent 
on agriculture fur livlihood than Indian 
iverage us a whole Agricultuic s 
lontiibution lo SDP in Bihat is also 
substantially higher compared to India as 
a whole and most of the stales 

6 Hit tunctioning ot the stale govtinnicnl s 
imgation department is a glaring example 
o( the inctficicncy and widespread 
s orruption in the stale To give one instance 
the tube w c II in igaiion department w ith an 
invest ntni ot inorv ih<in Rs 5(X) croic at 
cuircnt piicestin I WO) has become totally 
lire levant Their aveiagc cost ot 
triig itionifivt waterings comes to over 
Rs 16 000 pci her late which exceeds even 
the gloss value of the output pci hectaie 
in till si lit On the otliei hand the per 
lit ct lie III igatiim cost lor the pniJatc tube 
wi II IS Rs \ Ml} in the c ise ol cici trie and 
Rs 2 404 III the i ise ol dicscl set See 
Sharm lOWl) 

1 the si lie has 1101 oiilv i huge aimy of 
cmplo>ccs devoid ot in) i itional 
cunvidii ition but ilicv iic ihc best paid in 
h oiintis even iiioic than dll ccnii il 
{.(vtinnictii implovcis thinks lo tlicii 
oiganiscit uadi iiniDn sttciii'th 

8 the ANSISS It (.) study hid survived 
illogcihci SIX dislriils ind P villagcsdwo 
villij’is fioin etch dislitcl) 1hc lolal 
numbci ot housiholds,.ovcicdwtic iboui 
61X) till details sec Pi isad (I il (IW)) 

9 Ihe juthoi dclived (his impicssion lioin 
diseiissiin with several govnnment 
otfii ijIs 

to Doiumeni ol the Rihii Ptadesh Kisaii 
SabhalBPkSi on the occasion ot iiv third 
PiovincialC onlcienic August2M 10 1980 
Patna 

It The occasionil hullclins of the BPKS 
docume III these snuggles Sec vaiivus issues 
of Aiwui Samaihui published by BPKS 
Paina 

12 ImcrviewwiihKamcshwaiiPiasad gcneial 
secretary BPKS Bihai Also sec vaiious 
bulletins of ihc Kiwn Sanmhar 

n inteiview with gencial secretaiy BPKS 
Bihar and secrciai y, BPKS Patna disii le i 
A couple ol disiriii magistrates also 
acknowledge the positive loic of these 
organisations in this icgaid (hough it is 
not very widesptcad as yet 

14 The desi ription of this scheme is based on 
discussion with acoupleofdistnctofficiais 
(of Dumka) and a film 'Jal Hai Jiwan Hu*’ 
made bv Anubhuti, a cultural oiganuMUoti 
of Patna 
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Selective Development and Widening Disparities 

in Gujarat 

Indira Hirway 

Gujarat i\iharac tensed h\ statk regional dispaiitu \ m Its eh ofdtst hpmtnlaiulptn i its fit ttihindus ludisuiion 
in II f ess well-endossed aicas hits hctn coupled ssith nn>ln t Ilf tne K liitisf Is luii kwuid uiitis Ihis silttim path 
()f development in the long tun ssill put tonstminls on the giouil, i oi tin stun i < ononis ss/m h m lum ssill 
affett the poor adseiseh nine thes ssill not qit inoiigli tmplosno m Ans niimbii of piovninoiu s of pm t its 
eiadication lannot lompensate fot lack of susumatfk and healths <'i s<lopnair of it k uononn 


I 

Gujarat Economy: \n Overview 

llJARAT, lotatfcl in the western part of 
idid. has a population of about 42 million 
991) spread ovei 196 million sq km 
ht state accounts lor about 6 per cent 
I the total land mass of the count! > and 
' s than *1 per cent of the population The 
onomy ol Gujaiai is peculiar in some 
ays On one hand it enjoys a relatively 
igh level of pei capita income (it ranks 
>urth among the states in India) has a 
lativciy large share ol the worklorcc 
igaged in nun agru ultural occupations 
10 2 per cent against ^2 6 pei cent ot all 
idia) has a higher propoition ot urban 
ipulation (^4 4 per s ent against 21 1 pei 
‘nt all India) and a tairly diveisitied 
dustnal structure, while on the othci hand 
has relatively poor and unevenly distributed 
itural lesources al most stagnant agi ic uKure 
ith widely fluctuating agricultural incomes 
id wide regional dispantics ot growth It 
ems (hat the cntci pnsing population of the 
ate has woiked haul to develop the 
onomy, mainly in the areas with favourable 
Itural conditions and w ith developed soc lo 
onomic infrastructures 
The overall performance ot the state 
onomy. as depicted in Table I shows that 
le state economy was growing at a taster 
ite than the national economy during the 
^60s and 1970s with an average annual 
impound growth rate ot SDP ot 112 in 
e 1960s dnd4 69 in the 1970s, against 119 
id 3 42, respectively, for the national 
onomy However, the sute rate declined 
4 37 in the 1980s while the national rate 
creased lo 5 16 This deceleration in the 
owth rate tn the 1980s in Gujarat seems 
be largely due to the conscculi i c droughts 
oni 1985-86 onwards, and to some extent 
ic to the textile crisis in the state which 
suited in the unemployment ot more than 
1 C lakh workers directly (and many more 
idirectly), as well as the nots that broke out 
iiring the 1980s in many urban and some 
iral areas ot the state In the early 1990 also, 
le growth rate of the state economy (-0 37) 
as much less than that ot the national 
onomy 


A close look at the sc t lorwo c pcTtor rn.ii>i i 
of the Guiaral .ind rijlioiial economic ^ 
between 1970 71 and 19K7 XH (Iible 2) 
reveals ih.it the m i|oi sector ic.lricting the 
growth ol the state cconomv is .igiiciiltiin 
While the perforin,int c of thi stiti cconi 11 
in the secondary ind lertiiiv sc< li'i 
comparable with tlu sime ot the ii.tti ml 
c'conomy the pcilorin.ince in (he piinins 
sector .md panic uhirlv m agriculliiic o 
vcrypiKii fable (shows that the peilorm incc 
ol dgncultuic has been ilucluaiing gicallv 
while the secondaiv scclot cspcciallv ifi 
registered secondary sectoi has impnivcJ 
Its pcrfoimatuc consistently Ih 
pcrtormance ol the uniegisteied mtnu 
factunng sector h is bci n low and unst ibli 
while icrtiais sectoi has iinpro.cd 
consistently 

An obvious conscciiicnce ot (he pooi 
pcrtormance ol agiicuitiirc is it, declining 
shaie in the state doinesiR pnxiuct 1 i 
shaic ot the priniarv scctoi in the si ii 
domestic pioduct has dcclin'*d troni 
pci cent in 1970 71 lo 17 7 pci ecu in 
1980-81 and to 29 9 pci cent in 1988 S9 
while the share ot the inanufactuitng 
sector has increased from 20 7 per cent 
in 1970 71 to 14 1 pci cent in 1988 89 ami 
of the tcrtiar) sectoi from 12 5 (x, i .nt in 
1970-71 to 160 pci cent in 19X8 89 

It must be noted that in spite ol the pooi 
performance ot agriculture and the 
deceleration ol ihegiowthiatc in the 1980s 
the per capita income in Gajaiat has bt en 
consistently higher than the same at the all 
India level Guiarat still ranks lourth in the 
country, thanks to the pcrfoimance of the 
manufacturing and the terliarv sectors 

1 ANu Water and 
OiiiEH Naiijrai Risoirci-s 

One major constraint on gi owth in Gujarat 
seems to be the poor endowments of natural 
resources, which aic distributed highly 
unevenly and arc managed highly 
inefTtciently Gujarathasanextremeclimate, 
with hot summers and cold winters The 
rainfall vanes widely from 340 mm tn vw.!,t 
Kachchh to 1,800 mm in the southern hills 
in the Dangs the average ot the state is 
800 mm Twoyearsineveryfivearedroughl 


vi ir ithi ( \ pi iLcntiigi <>l im i icc i iiii1<ill 
I 40') in the M tic 111 addition 1 he 1 . 11 I 1 I itl 
I cniui nil III (I III ihicc lothue mcl iliill 
iiiiiiilhs with tlic- .ivei ip niinitxi id r.iiny 
diyv between '0 in K ic1 1 hi, md Ml 45 in 
ihc Mill)) 

lx c| t loi M\< IS sue )i nNiinihla liipi 
M ihi md f’nim III thi sotilh most iivpis 111 
(tu|ii4i ire sill tl ind >'( sonal Due to the 
imkIii limp icri tin the wild m the iivcis 
ilo 1 lyviivtasi I lit total giound w Iter 
l><iientiil I I been estimated .it aiouiid 
IIK (KXimm 111 ! ntit< Idem poll ntuil of the 
state (Wilt > 1 1N iiniidaiisi siimatci'tocovei 
a iiiaxiiimi 1 1 40 pei cent ol the eullivatcd 
uea iiid w ill) Nani) )d 1 SI) pci ei nt ot the 
(uliivalc'd III.) Ok ioiiI 1X81 nilhon 
ha ol land ii’ 'he st it .ibem ^1 pci cent is 
t ti'nv )tcd Ol tlx n St '0 |X’i cent (I 9S 
nnlli in Id) is uiulct loicsis (more thin half 
i) hi 1 nest IR dd’iitkei) i against 22 
|>i 1 id ill India In lildilion ihout 4 6 
n I'l 1 laiiem ind wiste luiil 16 
iniliK III I liow Ian I ind 84 n'lllioii hi 
i/pc 11 vr i/i'ip I md t onsideiing ihi t ii I 
ihaleml V ihi I one lourth ot (he euliu ited 
I ini' IS iiriiMitd md the rest riiiiiid l.inii 
e*xpose*el to soil ciosion dining the nu)ot 
pill ol the ye at it (.m Im sate) ihii iIkdi 
14 million In ol I md or /s pcM ei iii ol Ou 
total IS degi.tilid in some w ly md'leeds 
pr lie c lion 

Die pioblcm ol uneuit endowment ol 
land and watci lesounc's in the state has 
become much moic sc'iious today be'eause 
ol the misin inapcmi III ot ihc^c lesoutccs 
over Ihi vc'ars icsulting in sevcie 
environmental degradation in sev oral legions 
The major problem an as today are ihcdcscrt 
and semi deser* atcas ot the north which are 
sub|cc ted to the danger of aeivaiicmg deserts 
the saline e oastal areas of Saiirashtra and the 
saline lands around the gulf ot Khambhat 
with increasing salinity declining vegetation 
and consequent soil erosion and the eastern 
tnbdl belt from Sabarkantha in the noilh to 
the Dangs in the south, which is dcgiaded 
due to dctorcsiaiiun and the consequent 
erosion of soil Moreover the 
mismanagement of irrigation watei has 
created two problems in several other 
regions the problem of waterlogging and 
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salinity due to the overuse of water in canal 
irrigated areas, and sinking underground 
water levels in well irrigated ureas arising 
out ol overdralting ol gniund water. In short, 
pool ly endowed Gujarat has mismanaged its 
land and water rc.sourtes instead ot using 
them judiciously, and has created .severe 
en V ironinental problems. 

Gujarat doe.s not have impoitani 
iiiineraLs like iron, niangane.se, bauxite, 
eoaUeie. Howevci it has some low quality 
eoal ylignue) in Kachehh and stone 
quarries in several parts ol the stale. 
Lxploiution lor oil and natural gas has 
tmpioved the Mate's posnion in minerals. 
It li.is also proinoied development of 
several oil based industries in the state. 

Pol'l'! AillA 

Ihe annual eoniponrni latc of growth of 

pulai '11 in th - state has declined 
consi.stcnily from 2 61 in 1961-71 to 2.47 
III 1971 SI and to 1.91 in 1981-91, The rate 
w,!-. 'treater than the same at the all India 
Icvei till 1981, but U has now fallen below 
the national rate. I'lie crude birth rate has 
deriined Iroin X*!.! in 1979-81 to 29.2 in 
1988-9(1, and the crude death rate from 12.4 
to 9.8. 'I'liough Gujarat has u tong way to 
go to teach Kerala’s level of MX) gross 
rcpiodiiction rate, the icccnt results arc 
encouraging (Table 4). 

The share ol the urban population has been 
lonsi.sicntly higher in the stale eonipured to 
ihcall India level, in 1991 Gujarat had more 
than one-thiid ol its population iiving m 
uiban areas tnnip.trcd to 23..) per cent at the 
iill India level. Urbanisation in Gujarat is 
well .spicadout geogiapliieaiiy. with about 
2(*0 urban centres in the .suite of which 19 
have more than one lakh population. 

The sex ratio in the stale has consistently 
declined Irom 952 in 195! to 940 in I960 
anil to 934 in 1971, After an increase to 942 
in 1981,11 has again declined to 936 in 1991. 
'F'hough this ratio is inaigtnally higher than 
the all India ratio (929 in 1991), it is far 
below that of Kerala (1040 in 1991). 

About 2 3.) per cent of the country’s SC 
population and 9.39 ol the ST population 
live in Gujarat, and they constitute 7.15 per 
eeni and 14 23 per cent of the total stale 
(Hipulaiion (1981). respectively. The growth 
ot the SC/S r population has been (aster than 
(hat of the total population. About 32 per 
cent of the SC population and 7.32 per cent 
of the ST population live in urban ureas. The 
ST population lesides mainly in (he eastern 
hilly bell, while the .SC’ population is more 
evenly spreudoui with some concentration 
in Saurash'.ra and north Gujarat. 

Snt TORAU DlVKLOPMIiNT 

Agriculture in Gujarat is highly 
commercialised. More than 45 per cent of 
tb^ gross cropped area of the state is under 
cath crops, against the all India average of 




24 per cent. The capitalistic growth pattern 
of agriculture is reflected in the relmively 
small proportion of small and marginal 
holdings and a large percentage of agricultural 
labourers in Ihe total agriculturakpopulation. 
For example, small and marginal farmers 
constitute 49.03 per cent of the total holdings 
and 15.12 per cent of the total cultivated 
area, while at the ail India level these 
percentages were 76.36 and 28.75, 
re.specli vely. The average size of landholding 
in Gujarat is therefore larger (3.15 ha) than 
that at the all India level (1.68 ha). Also, the 
incidence of landlessness in Gujarat is one 
of the highe.st (71.5 per cent in 1983) in 
India. 

In spite of the high level of com- 
merciali.sation, agriculture in Gujarat is 
unstable and fluctuating. This is largely due 
to the low level of irrigation (about 25 per 
cent) and uncertain rainfall. The average 
annual agricultural growth rate was 2.27 in 
the 1960s. to 4.22 in the 1970s. and -3.9 in 
the 1980s (Table 3). Agricultural growth 
initially was possible through the extension 
of cultivation, while in the late 1960s and 
1970s It was achieved through the new seed- 
fertiliser strategy, which benentted only a 
few areas with giKid irrigation facilities. 'Hie 
frequent droughts in the 1980s were largely 
responsible for the decline in the growth 
latc. 

The performance of the manufacturing 
sector in Gujarat has been consistently good 
in spite of the textile crisis. The annual 
average rate of growth of the sector increased 
from 3.04 per cent in the 1960s to 5.55 in 
the 1970s and to 8.11 in the 1980s. This 
growth, however, has certain characteristics 
which have implications for the poor. It is 
observed that growth in the registered factory 
sector in Gujarat has been high and 
consistently increasing, from 3.72 per cent 
in the 1960s to 10.06 per cent in the 1980s, 
while growth in the unorganised sector ha.s 
been small and declining from 3.9 per cent 
in the 1970s to 2.4 per cent in the 1980s. 
The modem capital-intensive .sector thus 
dominates the industrial growth in the state. 
However, while the number of factories in 
the slate increased by about 234 per cent 
between 1961 and 1988, employment, 
increased only by 81 per cent, the compound 
annual growth rate of employment being 2.2 
per cent between 1961 and 1988 and -0.3 
per cent between 1981 and 1988. Though 
the share of the secondary sector in SDP 
increased from 24.8 per cent in 1960-61 to 
34.1 per cent in 1988-89, its share in 
employment increased only marginally. 
Another important feature of industrial 
development is its concentration in the Vapi - 
^hmedabad belt. About 60 per cent of the 
produce and about 75 per cent of the factory 
employment of the sute comes from this 
bell, which runs along the railway line 
between Ahmedabad and Bombay. The other 


smaller industrial centres ouuidedxs cor 
are Rajkot Moibi, Bhavnagar, etO. 

Gujarat has experienced a rapid grow 
small enterprises in industry and tn 
services. The average investment (1 
assets) per unit here is about Rs 13 
(1989-90) and average employment is 
persons. The number of such units incre 
from 11.74 lakh in 1980 to about IS 
in 1990, implying a 27.17 per cent inci 
in the decade against the 16.63 per 
increase at the all India level. 1^ 
employment in theseunits increased by 2 
per cent. About 85 per cent of these i 
are own account units employing less 
two persons. About one-fourth of then 
agriculture! (excluding crop cultivation 
the rest are in the non-a^cultural s< 
such as gems and jewelry, garm 
manufacturing, electrical end electro 
small engineering, as well as repairs, servi 
and trading. 


Table I: Averagr Annual Comkxinc 
Growth Rate 



1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-81 

199 


to 

to 

tn 



1970-71 

1980-81 

1990-91 

199 

Gujarat 

,3.32 

4.69 

4.37 

-0 

All India 

3.19 

3.42 

.‘S.I6 

2 


Simree: Stale Domestr Products. Govern 


of Gujarat. 

Table 2: Growth Kates by .Sectwr, 
lV7()-7l to 1087-88 
(Annual Average Compound 
Growth Rale) 


Gujarat I 


Agriculture 

0.02 

Primary 

0.20 

Regulated mnnofacturing 

6 83 

Unregulated manufacturing 

2.83 

Total manufacturing 

6.03 

Secondary 

S.86 

Tertiary 

.5.74 

Total 

3.88 


Source: Estimates of Stale Domestic Prod 
various Issues. 


Table 3: Averaoe Annual Growth 
Rate of SDP of Gujarat 

1960-61 1970-71 198 

to to 



1970-71 

1981-82 

199 

Agriculture 

2.27 

4.22 


Primary 

2.91 

4.15 

-2 

Muiufacturiiig 

Total 

.3,04 

5..55 

8 1 

Registered 

3.72 

6.05 

lO.t 

Unregistered 

1.6 

3.91 

2 

Secondary 

3.62 

.5.64 

7.; 

Tertiary 

.3.51 

5 86 

7 

NSOP 

3 32 

4.95 

4 


Source. SDP 1970- 71 Serie.s, New SDP .Vr 
base ycr 1980-81. Gujarat Stale. 1^ 
ioratc of Economics and Statistics 
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OROWING RbCIONM. DUPARmBS 

The above dtM;utsion makes cleat that 
growth in the state has been mainly 
Loncentrated in a few regions Because land 
and waua* resources in the state are distributed 
highly unevenly and agricultural growth was 
promoted mainly in areas favourably 
endowed with these resources there are 
wide regional venations in agricultural 
divelopment Industnal development in the 
state has followed basically the colonial 
puitem, being concentrated In centres well 
connected with Bombay and Ahmedabad 

The government ot Gujarat was always 
aware ot these dispanties In 1970 a high 
level committee on balanced rtevelopment 
ot Gujarat was set up under Hathi, which 
identified most backward talukas, ot 
which 33 were selected tor additional 
assistance ot Rs 7S lakh In 19*’8 a review 
(ommittee was set up to assess the progress 
but not much is known about their review 
In 1983 another committee was set up for 
the development of backward areas undei 
I G Patel which also identified 56 most 
backward talukas by using the composite 
index ot backwardness But once again, the 
government's action ot giving one to two 
lakh rupees additional assistance per taluka 
was lar from adequate The net result is that 
legional dtipanties have increased in the 
state The CMIE index ot economic 
development tor Gujwat state is 120 (all 
India ■ 100), but the Vapi - Gandhinagar 
comdor districts have a very high index 
(Gandhinagar - 307 Ahmedabad -301, 
Baroda - 201) while the rest have a very low 
index (Dangs-43. Panchmahals - 39 
Banoskantha - 49 and Saharkantha - 54) 
The industrial corridor of prosperous 
Gujarat has a low incidence ot poverty 
which IS hall of the average tor the rest ot 
the state About 60 per cent ot the state's 
produce, including 35 percent of the primary 
moducc, 80 per cent ot the secondary pro* 
duce and 75 per cent ot the factory 
employment in the state, is in this region 
The rest ot the state lags tar behind in 
development 

Changing CstPLOSMbNT Sclne 

Absence of remunerative employment is 
the single most important factor responsible 
tor poverty Though all those unemployed 
are not poor, ensuring remunerative 
employment to the poor will go a long way 
towards alleviating poverty It will be 
useiul therefore to understand the main 
teatures ot the employment scene in 
Gujarat and the changes that have been 
tikcn place in it 

Except for urban females workforce 
participation rates (WFPRs) in Gujarat arc 
•»gher than those ot all India The WFPRs 
have also increased (though marginally) 
over ihr years, while they have declined at 


the all India level This implies that Gujarat 
has been enjoying a kromtoitable position 
regarding employment At the projected 
WFPRs (by the Expert Committee on 
Population) the total labour force in the 
state 15 expected to nse from 155 55 lakh 
in 1990 to 180 29 lakh in 1995 and to 
I9I 07 lakh in 2001 

It IS observed that as in all of India the 
rural workforce in Gujarat is less diversified 
than the uibar workforce, and the female 
workforce ts less diversified than the male 
workforce In general however the Gujarat 
workforce is more diversified than the all 
India workiorce The NSS data (1987-88) 
given in Table 5 show this In the case of 
rural Gujarat, secondary sector employment 
is growing taster than employment in the 
ternary sector while at the all India level 
tertiary sectoremploymentisgrowmg tastei 
In urban mas however the trends are similar 
to the alrlndia trends 

Gujarat has cxpenenced a sharp reduc 
tion in the per centage share of scit 
employment in the total work force in both 
rural and urban areas over the past two 
decades (Table 6) fhe percentage share ol 
self-employed male workers declined from 
65 6 in 1972-73 to 46 2 in 1987-88 (a 30 
per cent decline) while the same in the 
temale workiorce declined trom 69 4 to 
40 2 (a 40 2 per cent decline) In the case 
of India, however the decline ts, at bc'st 
marginal Gujarat has expcnenicd a tapid 
increase in the share cl casual labour 
especially Icmale labour The percentage 
share of casual labour for females in 
creased trom 26 3 in 1972-73 to 55 3 m 
1987-88 in rural areas and fiom 23 5 to 
28 4 in urban areas duting the same period 
In the case ot male labourers also the 


incidence has increa rdinGu|.ini unil 
ting in a higher share ot i,i*ual workiis 
in both rural and urban trea (oinpared 
to all India 

The growth ol employment’nth organised 
sector has been tow inCiuia ,«(isclscwhere) 
with die growth rale declimnj in the I VbOs 
Organised employment w hich w is 8 9 lakh 
in 1966 14 4(' lakh in l IHO (4 tp per tent 
increase per year) ind 16 O' I ikh in 1990 
(0 11 per cent per v< ar' is maims 
concentrated in the uto intscil dt ti cl' of the 
railwaycorndorliomMclisiiiaioVapi The 
unemployment rates in general iic highet u 
the all India level than in nuiatai I he low 
unemployment rates in («u)arat t in have 
several implications that the overall 
employment scene in Gu)arat i bcttei than 

Tabu 6 biamovsiiM Sim i 
or WOKKI'IK I 

(Pei ie»r) 



Malt 

t cm lie Male 

Female 

Self tmplovcd 
1972 73 

65 6 

69 1 

38 9 

»3 3 

1977 78 

63 2 

66 9 

37 7 

48 0 

1983 

'90 

60 H 

10 3 

47 6 

1987 88 

46 2 

40 ■> 

38 1 

35 2 

Salancd rcgul ir 
employment 
1972 73 

122 

4 t 

so 7 

28 2 

1977 78 

7 3 

1 4 

49 7 

21 6 

1983 

8 3 

1 h 

44 1 

2'> 3 

1987 88 

128 

4 5 

45 2 

36 4 

( asuiil wage 
cinplosmeni 
1972 73 

22 2 

26 3 

10 i 

23 5 

1977 78 

29 4 

31 7 

P6 

30 3 

1983 

32 7 

37 S 

156 

30 0 

1987 88 

41 0 

55 3 

167 

’8 4 


TaBIS 4 POIUATION 


Year 

Total 

Population 

-Peaemage Decade Vonation 

Guianit India 

Coin|Msiin<l Annual 
.Bli!' 9fOrtiwih(PerCenl) 
Ciiiiarii India 

1961 

3 61 088 






1961 

4 39 235 

31 6i 

26 88 

21 51 

5161 -ai 

1 98 

1971 

5 48 160 

61 71 

29 39 

24 80 

61 71 261 

2 24 

1981 

6 83 329 

71 81 

27 67 

24 66 

7181 247 

2 23 

1991 

8 43 931 

81 91 

20 80 

23 50 

8191 191 

2 13 




H 

> 

m 

WFPRS IN Gl lABAT AND INDIA (NSS Da1a) 



Year 


India 




Gujaiai 

Fern 1 

iT 

Malts 

Females 

Males 

R 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

1972 73 

54 00 

50 20 

3l 90 

13 40 

52 20 

47 6 

37 9 

122 

1977 78 

54 50 

50 60 

32 70 

15 30 

55 to 

48 3 

38 t 

12 92 


(0 4) 

( 0 8) 

(2 5) 

(I4 2) 

(5 5) 

(I 5) 

<l 3) 

(5 9) 

1983 

55 20 

51 70 

34 20 

15 20 

55 00 

5I 6 

40 6 

14 1 


(1 3) 

(2 2) 

(4 6) 

(-3)7) 

( 0 2) 

(6 8) 

(5 7) 

(9 1) 

1987 88 

53 90 

50 60 

32 30 

'5 20 

55 90 

57 (K) 

38 lO 

II 20 


( 2 1) 

( 2 2) 

<-5 6) 

(0 0) 

(I 7) 

s I I) 

( 66) 

( 20 6) 


At«re R - Rural U - Urban 
ViMine NSS rounds 
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ANEWUQHr 

8HME 



Lie proudly introduces The Rural 
Group Life Insurance Schemes 
announced by our Honourable 
Prime Minister. LIC takes a 
signifleant step foi a better tomorrow 
for the rural masses. 

Lir introduces Rural l.ifc 
insurance Schemes through elected 
village Panchayats to provide 
insurance protection. 


M RURAL 

Mmup 

^ IRSURAm, 
SCHEMA / 


• Persons in the age group of 20 to SO 
years are eligible. 

• An assured sum of Rs. 5000/- shall 
become payable to the beneficiary upon 
death of member before 60 yts. of age. 

(a) General Scheme : Premium shall 
be payable in full by the member. 

(b) Subsidised Scheme: One member 
from families living below stipulated 
poverty line shall be eligible by paying 
half of the total premium. 



lypo of Scheme 

Entry age of member 

Cienera! Scheme 

Subsidised Scheme 

(1) Over 20 years to 
less than 40 years 

(2) Over 40 years to 
less than SO years 

(1) Over 20 years to 
less than 40 years 

(2) Over 40 years to 
less than 50 years 


TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS 


Contribution byi 


Member 

Central QovL 

Rs. 60/- 

- 

Rs. 70/- 

- 

Rs. 30/- 

Rs. 15/- 

Rs. 35/- 

Rs. 17..50/- 


StatoQovL 


Rs. 15/- 
Rs. 17.50/- 



FLAG BEARER OF 
FAMILY SECURITY 


14^1 fife Jtisuratice (Torporation of Jndia 

’^«^/ tn the service of the people. 
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that at the all India level, or that the conceits 
of unemployment are not able to tap the real 
extent of unemployment due to the hidden 
nature of unemployment in the state. Since 
the Gujarat economy is relatively mure 
commercialised, the .second implication does 
not seem to be very relevant. One can 
thcrctbre observe that the general availability 
of employment in the state is relatively high 
in Gujarat. The unemployment rales in the 
state, however, do not show any long term 
trend between 1972-73 and 1987-88, since 
the rates are generally fluctuating (see 
Table 7). A striking fcatureof unemployment 
in Gujarat is the high and increasing share 
ot the educated and youth. The share of the 
educated among the unemployed increased 
from 51 per cent in 1970. to 57.4 per cent 
in 1980, to 62.3 per cent in 1990; and the 
majority of them were in the age group of 
16-30 years. 


II 

Poverty in Gujarat 

A number of methodological issues have 
been raised with respect to the e.stimatcs of 
poverty released by the Planning 
Commission. Several scholars have given 
alternative estimates, including estimates 
based on stale level poverty lines. In order 
to examine the issues systematically and to 
arrive at rea.sonably accurate estimates of 
poverty in India, the Planning Commission 
had set up an expert group on poverty in 
1989. Its report, which came in 1993, presents 
its estimates of poverty in India over time. 
For the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, the trends 
in poverty in Gujarat have been estimated 
by Ahlhuwalia (1978). Murthy (1984) and 
Mahcndra Dev cl al (1990) (sec Table 8). 
Though the three series give slightly 
different results, the following points come 
out clearly: (I) Tlic incidence of poverty 
has increa.sed in rural and urban Gujarat 
from the late 195()s to about the late 1960s 
or early I970.s. (2) The relatively high 
rate of growth of the Gujarat economy in 
the 1960s did not percolate down to the 
lower sections of the population to reduce 
the incidence of poverty. (3) For the later 
period (the 1970s and 1980s) we do not 
have any time scries data on the incidence 
of poverty in the state. However, the five 
yearly surveys of the NSS and the e.stimates 
of the poverty ba.sed on these data are 
available (Table 8). 

Table 9 pre.sen(.s official c.stimates of 
poverty in India and Gujarat. According to 
the.se estimates about 18.4 per cent of the 
people live below the poverty line in the state 
(1987-88). As per the estimates, the incidence 
of rural poverty declined sharply from 43.1 
percent in 1977-78, to 27.6 per cent in 1983. 
to 21.2 per cent in 1987-88, implying a .50 
per cent reduction during the decade; while 
in the case of urban poverty the decline 


was from 38.21 per cent in 1970-71 to 
29.8 per cent in 15)77-78, to 25.8 per cent 
in 1983 and to 12.9 percent in 1987-88, 
implying a reduction of about .56 per cent 
during the decade. The rate of decline, 
howevcK declined between 1983 and 1987- 
88 in both rural and urban areas. 

This positive picture, however, is- not 
shared by all. Kakwani and Subbarao (1990) 
show a smaller decline up to 1983 (their 
estimates are up to 1983 only): while Minhas 
ct al (1991) show a declining trend between 
1970-71 and 1983 and an increase thereafter 
(from .36.32 in 1983 to 41.57 in 1987-88 in 
rural areas, and from 37.34 in 1983 to 38.8 
in 1987-88 in urban areas), it is important 
to note that according to Minhas et al (1991), 
the all India poverty ratio declined 
throughout. Mahcndra Dev el al (1992) 
also show an increasing incidence of rural 
poverty in Gujarat from 1983 to 1987-88. 

According to the expert group on poverty, 
the incidence of povci ty in the state declined 
much faster dunng 1973-74 to 1983 I from 
47.21 to 33.27 - 3.2 per cent decline per 
year) than during 1983 to 1987-88 (33.27 
to 32.33 - 0.28 per cent decline per year). 

' rhe dccii ne in the I ater |)criod is only margi nal 
in nature, and in fact, there was an increase 
in the absolute number of the poor in the 
slate by eight lakh during this period (6.5 
per cent). It should be noted that the decline 
in the slate is much higher than that in India 
in ihe former penod. while it is much lower 
than that in India during the later period. 

An important feature of poverty in Gujarat 
IS its tliieiualing nature. The time series data 
on poverty, which arc available only for the 
early years (up to the early 1970s), show that 
the incidence of poverty in both rural and 
urban areas fluctuates widely from year to 
year, depending on the rainfall and the 
agnculiural .season. For later periods time 
senes data are not available and consequently 
we do not have much information about 
lluctuations. 

The incidence of poverty in the .state is 
unevenly distnhuted among various social 
groups. It is much higher among the 
schcdulcti castes and tribes than i n the general 
population, the incidence among scheduled 


tribes being double that of the general 
incidence in the state (Table 10). The 
planning department of the government 
of Gujarat estimated the population 
belonging to the target gioups for the 
purpose of poverty alleviation programmes 
in the early 1980s. We have revised these 
estimates based on the 1991 census data 
as well as the 1986-87 agricultural census 
data (Table 11). The data show that the 
major |K)or groups in rural areas .ire (a) those 
belonging to ST. SC and oihei backward 
castes, and (b) agricultural labourers, rural 
artisans and marginal farmers. The rural SC/ 
ST/BC population belonging to labour 
households (42 per cent of the piKir) arc the 
poorest group, followed by marginal and 
small farmers belonging to SC/.ST/BC 127.5 
per cent of the poor), the other labour 
hou.schold.s, and marginal farmers and rural 
arii.sans. The severity of poverty is highest 
among rural labour hou.seholds (as per the 
.Sen i^verty Index), and non-agriculiural 
rural labour households are the worst at feeted 
among them. That is. casual labour looking 
forunskillcd wi>rk in nun-agricultural sectors 
and getting scattered and intermittent work 
arc amonn poorest groups in the state. 
(Table 12). 

Reoional Dimension oi Povi k i v 

We have three seis ot data on regional 
poverty in the state namely, the study by 
GVSN Murthy on dislhctwise variations in 
poverty in Gujarat in 1972-73. the estimates 
of poverty prepared by the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics for Ihe Eighth Plan 
ba.sedon the NSS data, 1983, and the statistics 
on poverty in different agro-ciimatic /ones 
in Gujarat prepared hy the Agro Climatic 
Zonal Planning Cell of the Planning 
Commission lor Ihe late I98()s. (Table 13). 
Though these three sets of data are not si nelly 
comparable, they do indicate the wkIc and 
increasing regional di.sparilies in poverty in 
the state. 

The coefficient of regional variations in 
the incidence of poverty increased I rum 
0.3274 in the I96()s to 0.4387 in the early 
I980.S. to 0.5629 in the late 1980s. Thc.se 
widening variations arc linked to Ihe wide 


Table 7- Chronk- Unemi>i.(>ymf.ni Kates in Guiakat and India 
_ Karat _ _Urban 


Guiatai India Guiarai Indi a 



Male 

Female 

Male 

FemaJe 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

By usual status 

I972-73 

0.74 

0.11 

1 16 

0.48 

2.85 

0.86 

4.80 

6 (K) 

I977-78 

0.63 

0.81 

1.27 

2.01 

2 38 

• 0.58 

5 40 

12.40 

1983 

0.84 

0.46 

1.51 

0 82 

4.16 

0 43 

5 to 

4 90 

I987-88 

0.62 

0.30 

1 80 

2.41 

4 70 

0.50 

•iao 

6.20 

By current daily status 
1972-73 .5.45 

6.60 

7.15 

11.37 

5.78 

1..37 

8.00 

13.70 

1977-78 

6.34 

5.69 

7.56 

9.50 

3.49 

0.82 

9.40 

14.50 

198.3 

.5.15 

.5.15 

7.95 

t0..3g 

5.50 

0.67 

9.20 

ll.tX) 

1987-88 

6.24 

5.34 

6.51 

8.24 

4.75 

1.26 

8.80 

I2.(K) 
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regional variations in development. Tlie 
development process has neglected backward 
and remote areas, with the result that these 
areas have degraded environments and poor 
infrastructures. The eastern tribal belt is the 
worst affected among these, and the region 
has become poorer over the years. 

The increase in the incidence of poverty 
in rural and urban Gujarat in the 1960s can 
be largely attributed to the poor trickling 
down of economic growth. A major factor 
responsible for this was perhaps the weak 
infrastructuhil base and the highly selective 
nature of the initial growth in the state. The 
decline in the incidence of poverty thereafter 
up to 1983, is explained by Kakwani and 
Subbarao (1990) as well as by Jain and 
Tendulkar (1990). According to the latter, 
the decline during 1970-7! to 1983 was 
largely due to the growth of the state 
economy and marginally due to distri¬ 
butional changes. The population growth in 
the state tended to increase the incidence, 
but the other two factors dominated over it. 
Kakwani and.Subbarao. however, give more 


credit to anti>p»verty progrunmes which 
started in 1971-72 but were intensified from 
the late 1970s. They argue that the reduction 
in the incidence of poverty in the state during 
the period was largely attainable due to the 
anti-poverty programmes in the state. 

The phenomenon of stagnant or marginally 
declining incidence of poverty between 1983 
and 1987-88 is not easy to explain. One 
miyor reason was perhaps the negative growth 
rate of agriculture during the i980s which 
was, to some extent, a result of the three 
consecutive drought years. Considering the 
fact that droughts are a fairly regular feature 
in Gujarat, one can say that the decline in 
poverty, and e.speciaily in rural poverty, 
cannot be achieved in a significant and 
sustainable fashion until droughts are 
controlled by proper environmental 
protection works. The environmental 
degradation during the last few decades has 
indeed intensified the effects of drought on 
the economy as well as on the poor. The 
other factors that could have contributed to 
the lack of decline in the incidence of poverty 

Table 8. Poverts Estimates in Guiarat 


HI the 1980s espedolty ihe urban povert] 
seem to be the crisis in the textile tndusb' 
which left more than oiw lakh worker 
unemployed directly and many mor 
indirectly: and to some extent the communt 
riots of the 1980s which disturbed moi 
urban centres and some rural areas in th 
state. Another causal factor seems to be th 
widening regional disparities in theincidenc 
of poverty, with the poor areasgetting poorei 
Tbis is to an extent reflected in the highe 
average incidence of poverty in the state 
What has been the role of the labour morkt 
in influencingtheincidenceof poverty? Sine 
rising wage rates and rising employment ca 
raise the income levels of the poor, it i 
important to examine this. The compoun 
rate of growth of person days of employmer 
in Gujarat has bMn I per cent during 1972 
73 to 1983, which is far less than the rate 
in Haryana (3.56 per cent). Andhra Prades 
(2.16 per cent). West Bengal (1.51 percent 
or Karnataka (1.30 per cent). Also, the rat 
of increase in the real rural wage rate ha 
been low (0.37 per cent) between 1971-7 


Expert Group .Suryanarayan Murty 
on Poverty and 

Mahendra Dev 


Subbarao 


Minhas 

and 

Jain 


Ahluwnlia 


Expert Group Suryanarayon Murty 
on 

Poverty 


Subbarai 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
197.*! 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1990 

1991 


43.65 

41 76 

29.80 

28.67 

1989 





41.50 


37.25 



.35,14 


31.60 


29,66 


.36.57 

.30.01 


39.70 




45.84 

34.35 


45.70 


25.73 


.50.61 

41.82 


49.80 


37,45 


49.78 

43.42 


50.70 


37.71 


52.32 

47.62 


54.10 


34.44 


49 96 

.59.82 


50.80 


52.79 


41.46 

.52.21 


42.80 


55.01 


45.72 

56.66 




49.85 


41.29 

53.03 


57,76 43.80 

51.20 4 

45.60 



50 25 



(1970) 

41.96 


40.10 

55.99 

.53.80 



34.43 

34.20 

20.50 

46.79 

48.50 

35.60 

49.31 

40.01 

25.10 

31.49 


44.00 


43.13 


25.20 


15 61 

28..S0 

36.32 

33.10 

(1983) 

40.63 

11.10 

20.22 

• 

41 .57 

29 60 
(19881 

30.63 
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and 1983*84. Hie rank of (he state Is as low 
as jOthamongthemniorstatesinthecountry. 
A study fay this author on the enforcement 
of minimum wages in agriculture in 
Gujarat has shown that the agricultural 
labour market has undergone several 
structural changes in the recent past which 
are likely to work against the interests of 
agricultural labourers: the segmentation 
of the labour market between local and 
migrant workers; declining permanent/ 
seasonal employment in agriculture; 
casualisation and contractualisation of 
employment; and expansion of .share 
cropping. In short, the functioning of the 
market for rural labour docs not seem to have 
helped the poor in any significant way. 
Though some rural labourers in prosperous 
pockets have benefited from the expansion 
of employment opportunities and rising 
wage rules, the overall picture is not very 
favourable 

Non-Cai-orie Indicators of Poverty 

Measurement of poverty on the basis of 
incomc/consumptioii levels tells us only part 
of the .story, a.s it docs not give any information 
uhoui the quality of life enjoyed by people - 
which is the ultimate goal of poverty 
alleviation. We have therefore pre.scntcd 
some indicators of quality of life along with 
the rank of Gujarat among the major states 
in the country, the rank of Kerala (which is 
at the top in nun-caloric indicators of poveny), 
and ihe all India averages. 

The major variables considered in health 
and demography are the life expectancy at 
birth, infant mortality rate, sex ratio, crude 
death rate and crude birth rate. We have also 
presented data on per capita expenditure on 
health. Table 14 shows that though the .stale 
ranked fouith in per capita expenditure on 
health from 1976-77 to 1986-87, it ranks 
quite low in basic health characteristics. It 
ranks ninth in infant mortality rate (inverse 
ranking), eighth and ninth in birth rate and 
death rate (inverse ranking), respectively, 
and eighth in life expectancy at birth. 
Though Gujarat is slightly above the all 
India level it is far behind Kerala in all 
these parameters. 

Gujarat stands fourth among the major 
slates in general literacy (1991). However, 
It stands sixth in female literacy, and seventh 
and eighth in the enrolment of girls in 
standards one through five and dropout rates 
of girls (inverse ranking), respectively. 
However, the state, once again, stands fourth 
m per capita expenditure on education from 
1976-77 to 1987-88 (Table 14). TTte limited 
data available on the ST and SC populations 
.show that they have a much lower quality 
of life; their literacy rates are much lower 
(30 for ST, 53 for SC, apinst 65 for the total 
population), and their female literacy rates 
are extremely poor (12 for ST, 26 for SC, 
against 38 for the total population). 


On the whole, Gujarat rankp fairly low 
(seventh) in the non* calorie indicators of 
poveny, in spite of the fact that it stands 
fourth in per capita expenditure on health 
and education. This is perhaps because the 
expenditure is highly unevenly distributed 
among rural and urban areas, developed and 
backward areas and among the poor and 
non-poor sections of the papulation. To sum 
up, the overall picture with regard'to non¬ 
calorie indicators of poverty is not very 
bright. This is confirmed by the study by 
Vyas and Vidyasagar (t99i), which ranks 
Gujarat eighth among the states in India with 
respect to HDI (human development index). 

Ill 

Poverty Alleviation Efforts 

Poverty alleviation has been an important 
objective of development planning in Gujarat 
(as in India), right from the inception of 
planning. The strategics, however, have 
changed over lime. In the initial phase the 
focus was on organisational and institutional 
changes, decentralised development 
redistribution of assets, and sectoral 
development. Community development 
programme, panchayati raj, land reforms, 
etc. were tried out, not very successfully, and 
elTons were made to raise the rate of growth 
of the economy, in the late 1960s and early 
197Us, however, the strategy of direct attack 
on poveny was introduced to serve the poor 
directly. Though the strategy began in a 
modest way, it expanded in terms of coverage 
and content over the years to cover the entire 
state and almost all the socio-economic 
groups of the pour. The strategy also covers 


all the miybr sectors of the economy and 
offers self , and wage employment, skill 
formation, as well as minimum needs, 
welfare, social security, etc, to the poor. 
Being ‘progressive’ Gujarat government has 
initiated several additional programmes of 
its own. There are as many b 597 programmes 
of the central and state govemn\gnts. with 
some of them directed at poverty alleviation. 
Some of these programmes are discussed 
below. 

SEU -EMn.OVMENT PROGRAMMES 

IRDP, the mam self employment 
programme, was extended to all the blocks 
in the state in the Sixth Plan. In this plan, 
7.10 lakh persons were assisted under IRDP 
of whom 0.80 lakh belonged to the SCs and 
1.78 lakh belonged to the STs. In the Seventh 
Plan (he second dose of assistance was given 
to about 1.42 lakh beneficiaries in addition 
to 4.80 lakh new beneficiaries. Thus during 


Table 11: Poos in Gujahat 

• (ill kikhs ) 



Planning 
Depanmeni 
Estimates of 
Target Groups 

Revised 
Esliinsies 
(based on 
1991 data) 

.ST 

48.05 (33.82) 

58.48 (33.22) 

SC 

24.04 (17.01) 

79 38 (16.69) 

Baxi 



Commission 

.50.00 (34 86) 

60.00 (34.09) 

Rural Anisan 

5.00 (3.48) 

5.00 (2.8) 

Labourers 

7.50 (5.24) 

10.50 (5.96) 

(excluding 



50 per cent) 




Source: Annual Repons. R and D deponment. 
Government of Gujarat). 


Tabi-e 9: Population beuiw Povesty Line, Official Estimates 



Rural 

Urban 


Total 


No (Lakhs) 

Per Cent 

No (Lakhs) Per Cent 

No (Lakhs) 

Per Cent 

1972-73 

Gujarai 

86.9 

43.9 

26.6 

34,0 

II3.S 

41.1 

India 

2442.2 

.54.1 

473.3 

41.2 

2915.5 

51.5 

1977-78 

Gujarat 

94.6 

43.1 

27.5 

29.8 

122.1 

38.9 

IndiO' 

2531.0 

51.2 

5.17.0 

38.2 

3068.5 

48.3 

1983-84 

Gujarat 

67.7 

27.6 

19.9 

17.3 

87.6 

24.3 

India 

2215.0 

40.4 

495.0 

28.1 

2710.0 

.37.4 

1987-88 

Gujarat 

56.2 

21.2 

17.1 

12.9 

73 3 

18.4 

India 

1959,7 

33.4 

417.0 

20.1 

2376.7 

29.9 


Table 10; Poverty among Scheduled Castes and Tribes 


Year 



Rural 





Urban 


SC 

Percent 

ST 

Percent 

All 

Percent 

SC 

1ST 

All 

Per Cent 



Change 


Change Population Change 



Population 

Change 

1983-84' 

39.9 


52.1 


27.6 


29.3 

56.6 

25.8 


1988 > 

41.9 

+5.01 

60.S 

+ 16.12 

29.6 

+7.24 

32.6 


28.1 

+8.91 


Sources: I Pianning Commission (1987). 
2 World Bank. 
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the Sixth Utd Seventh Flam about 1/90 
hUch persons got the heneOt oflRDP out of 
the total 3t 42 lakh poor houseiiolcb in the 
sidle OI these, 30 per cent belonged to the 
SCVSI dgdin&t the target of 10 per cent, and 
21 per cent were women against the taiget 
ol 40 per tent If we assume that 11 90 lakh 
households received benefits (ignonng the 
fact that some families had more than one 
beneficiary), we can say that 17 8 per tent 
oi the poor received IRDP assistance dunng 
the two plans The total lunds invested 
for these beneticianes duiing 1980 1990 
was about Rs 19,064 20lakh orincluding 
credit Rs46,910 1 lakh, that is, Rs 1,941 
per family 

Thcconcurrent evaluations oi IRDPcamed 
out by the Institute of Rural Management, 
Anand, show that about 89 per cent ot the 
bcneficiancs in Gujarat had their investments 
fully operational and intact alter two years, 
as against 71 per cent at the <ill India level 
Of these, about 43 pei cent had repaid the 
loans fully, against 29 percent at the all India 
lesel The perioimancc ot the programme 
in terms of enabling the beneilcianes to 
cross the poverty line, however was quite 
poor in the state, with only 4 per cent of the 
eligible beneficianes crossing the poverty 
line compared to 7 per cent at the all India 
level This implies that (a) the increase in 
incomes achieved by IRDPbeneticianes was 
not large enough to bring the beneficiaries 
above the poverty line (the investment per 
beneficiary was Rs 1,945 against the all 
India Rs 1091 (1988) or against the i equired 
investment, as estimated by the PAC, of Rs 
10,000), and (b) the schemes could nut work 
well in tne long run to lift bcneflcianes above 
the poveity line Consequently with an 
invesiment ot about Rs ^9 5 crorc only 
012 lakh beneficiaries could be brought 
above the poverty line This success is small 
as well as exjiensive It must be added that 
many more beneficiaries experienced an 
increase in their incomes through IRDP 
In addibon, IRDP performed well mostly 
in developed and prosperous areas and 
perfoimed badly in backward and remote 
areas Also, it assisted some among the non- 
poor this leakage being about 20-30 per 
cent Studies have shown ttiat IRDP benefited 
those poor moie who were nearer to the 
poverty line and left out the poor at the 
bottom, either by keeping them out or by 
allowing them only petty small schemes In 
general, women have benefited less from 
IRDP and female headed households have 
had poorest access to it 
The limited success of IRDP has been 
traced to the following factors by several 
scholats 

(I) The IRDP approach is not rated as 
sound for the purpose of sustained poverty 
alleviation, flrst, because it is isolat^ from 
the maiagrowth process in terms of resource 
allocation, technology and sectoral 


development, second, because it over¬ 
emphasises self-employment expecting the 
poorest ol the pool, who neither have the 
capacity nor the credit-worthiness, to 
undertake self-employment, and third, 
because it is pi imanly treated as a soft option 
by the officials to provide the poor with 
some kind of temporary relief through a 
subsidised asset 

(2) Anothei major weakness ol IRDP is 
Its weak planning Though it was to be a 
comprehensive strategy for translating the 
objectives of rural development social 
justice full employment at increased 
productivity for the rural sector within 10 
year frame’ it got reduced to a limited 
approach of creating self employment 
opportunities for the poor TTic concept of 
integration was shot down, and in spite ot 
the cluster approach, household approach 
credit plans distnet level committees etc, 
the progiamme could not be integrated with 
the development process In addition, there 
were other problems like poor co ordination 
with other programmes, multiplicity of 
agencies and lacunae in the design of the 
economics of IRDP schemes 
(1) Inadequate infrastructural suppoit In 
spite ot the repeated emphasis laid on the 
need for infrastructural support in finance 
andcredit marketing, raw materials training, 
technical assistance and follow up it could 
not be provided sansfactonly especially in 
backward and remote areas 
(4) Administrative and organisational 
problems Too much bureaucratisation 
limited scope fot involving people in planning 
andimplementation.tooinuchcentralisaimr 
problems ot co-ordinaiion (mainly 
horironial) temporary nature of DHDAs 
limited faith of the administration in the 
programmes and inefficiencies and 
corruption at all levels have been the major 
administrative problems ot the programme 

DWCRA 

The Development of Women and Child 
in Rural Areas Scheme was initially 
introduced in Ahmedabad and Junagadh 
distncts Today it covers 11 distncts and is 


Self-employed in agnculture 

0 0127 

All rural labour households 

0 0361 

Agncultural labour 

0 0124 

Households 


Non agricultural labour 

00468 

households 



expected to cover ett die diatiiets by the i 
of the Eighth i^an Theprogrammehasdi 
fairly well la the state about 1,172 grot 
of poor women have been formed (199 
and a large part of the allotted momy h 
already been spent However, tl 
performance cannot be rated as successf 
[Hirway and Unni 1991], first because n 
a single one of the 1,172 groups has so f 
become sell reliant to manage itse 
independently Second, the majority ot tl 
groups are still inactive with about 40 p 
cent in the formation stage and only abo 
10 percent of the rest in the production stag 
Only half of this 30 per cent (about 10 p 
cent of the total) have reached the brea 
even level of business Third most grou| 
have selected traditional activities such 
tailoring garment making, tixxi processin 
animal husbandry, etc, and only a few ha' 
taken up non traditional activities 
The major reasons tor this less th, 
saiisfactory performance arc weaknesses 
piogramme design as well as organisation 
and administrative prnblen>s 
(I) The first major design weakness is i 
reliance on blanket guidelines rather than 
pioject approach The blanket guidelin 
regarding financial needs, trainir 
expenditure, etc are too rigid to meet micr 
level needs Second, the assumption that I 
to 11 pi>or village women, most of who 
are illiterate ignorant and tradition-boun 
can be made capable of running a successf 
business within three to five years, is high 
unrealistic Lxpenence has shown that th 
IS not a feasible goal unless the gioups a 
balked by really capable agencies fhird tl 
piogramme docs not realise that the poor 
general and poor women in particular lai 
the willingness or ability to take risks to n 
an enterpnse as they prefer fixeil wagi 
rather than fluctuating and uncertain profit 
fhey arc therefore not very enthusiastic abo 
taking up an enterprise 
|2) At tlic iniplementatiunal level it w. 
observed that the two major supports f( 
women namely, child care and t»:hnolo( 
forreducing drudgery, which were importa 
components of DWCRA were more or le: 


Agnculture 

0 0717 

Mining manutaccunng 

0 0100 

Construction 

0 1860 

Services 

00081 


Transport 

Total 


00119 

00690 


Soane Sheila Bhalla 'Development Poverty and Policy The Haryana Expenence', IlID Nc 
Delhi 1992 


Tabu 12 Sevlriiy and Incidi-nci or PovrinY amuno DincRSNr Skiors ( 1981 ) 


Seventy of 

Incidence of 

Poverty 

Poverty (Heai 

(Sen Poverty Index) 

Count Ratio 


by Pnncipal 


Induniy (198 


?r>iri 


Rmfwsmir An/l ISrkliti,*,,! Wa*SI«f 199 



Ignored in piwtice Moreover, there were 
senous qualitative drawbacks in training, 
difficulties in marketing their products, and 
problems of getting adequate credit The 
group philosophy as well the concept of a 
co-operative society could not be 
impiemoited successfully in reality And 
last, the petty and scattered economic 
activities frequently selected for DWOIA 
were without any strong linkages with the 
local economy, with the result that it was 
difficult to sustain them The voluntary 
agencies involved were also not really 
prepared for this new role Though some of 
them were genuine and committed, they 
lacked the professional expertise and 
expenence to stand in the market successfully 

TRYSEM 

FRYSBM started as an independent 
training progiamme to promote self 
employment among youth belonging to poor 
households At present it is a part of IRDP 
and IS designed to promote self employment 
for IRDP benefiuanes as well as skilled 
wage employment Gujarat spent about 
Rs 1,660 lakh on TRYSEM between 1980 
and 1990 ot which 21 per cent was spent 
on infrastructuial facilities Initially the 
employment of trainees was very poor but 
after ITtYSEM was integrated with IRDP 
more than SO per cent of the trained youth 
got self or wage employment though not all 
got work in the trade in which they were 
trained In order to improve the performance 
ot niYSEM the fo'lowing steps are needed 

(1) TRYSEM should be linked with the 
industrial policy and with the (rural) 
mdustnahsalion process in order to idcntiiv 
the nghl trades lor the youth 

(2) Since about 80 per cent ot the 
chronically unemployed in Gujarat are vou'hs 
(1S-29 years) many ol whom arc educated 
their TRYSEM training should be iclated to 
their capacity.eniicprcneurul aptitudes, and 
to the demand, m order to tap >his (lotenttal 
resource The programme should not be 
treated as temporary employment lot getting 
a stipend 

TRYSEM should be used as a 
programme tor imparting modem non taim 
skills to meet the needs of the growing non 
tarm sectorm the state It should thus support 
the mainstream industnalisatton process and 
not the informal residual sector with petty 
economic activities 

Puiur Works/Waol EMPiovMtNr 
Programmi s 

Public works programmes, which come 
second m poverty alleviation programmes, 
arc NREP and RLEOP (in the 1980s) and 
JRY (since 1989-90) 

NRRmL£GP 

About Rs 27,017 78 lakh were spent on 
NREP/RLEGP to create 1,444 25 lakh 


niandays of employment (cost perfnanday 
approximately Rs 18) .Tlie impact ot these 
programmes was small as the total 
employment generated ^ame to lull 
employment for about 2 2 per cent ot the 
poor, or 100 days of work tor about 5 9 pci 
cent ot the pool Although the official tai gets 
of the programmes declined, they could nut 
make any signitii ant impart on the incidence 
ot unemployment in the state or in the 
gener^ion of duiable assets though there 
has been constiuction ot assets such as 
imgation works, school 'ooms. housing tot 
the pool, and construction ot latnnes 

The primary obiective ot employment 
generation has been neglected in favour ot 
construction of buildings such as panchayat 
ghar, cultuial centres housing cu 
Consequently the (unskilled) cmpioymeni 
generated in 'he construction and post 
construction phases has been less than 
desiied Works such as soil conservation 
watershed development and afforestation 
which are (unskilled) labour-intensive in Ihe 
construction and post construction phases 
are relativclv neglected jHirway and Terhal 
1991] 

Thcie IS almosi an absi nec ot a long run 
perspective in the programme guidelines 
which tails to reilcc i ihc long term economic 
logii that the programmes arc meant to use 
suiplus manpuwerlortiiegcncralionol assets 
that expand the laboui absorbing capc'ciiv 
of the mainstream As a result not much 
attention is paid to long term consequences 
in selecting works under the progiamme 
Consequently employment gcneiation pci 
person has been intermittent and small 
(around W days pei beneliciary in a year) 
Since the stipulated minimum wages weic 
not paid in moie than 60 per (ent ot the cases 
the average wages leccived by belief ictatics 
have not made much impact on their levels 
ol living savings oi on asset holdings 
IHirway md Terhal 199)1 

in regal d to the assets, the quality was 
found to be less than sail sfactor) with one 
fourth ot the assets being non-durable 40 
per cent assets being of medium to pooi 
technical quality and )l pei cent not 
maintained well (Hit way and Terhal 1993] 
The use and distiibution ot assets tended to 
benefit the non-poor, because selections were 
made keeping in mind the inteicsts ol the 
non-poor, and community assets like school 
rooms and hospitals were not much used by 
the poor A gradual shift, however, was seen 
m the pattern ot allocation of resources ol 
the programmes m favour of afforestation 
and irrigation 4Uid away from the construction 
of buildings duiing the late 1980s 
Unfortunately, this shift did not continue m 
JRY. which followed NREP and RLEGP 
Also, the pockeu where the programmes 
were implemented intensively showed 

(a) increase in the local unskilled wage rate, 

(b) increased wage incomes of the workers 


that reduced their debts to the local 
moneylenders wid helped them in buying 
productive assets and (c) it'diiced out 
migration ot workers in addition the 
involvement ol several voluntaiv 
organisations m cnviionmental woiks 
resulted in expanded employment 
opportunities in Ihi mainstream eionomv 
The qualitatively hctiei pciloimaiicc of Ihc 
voluntaiy agencies piov ide some Ic ssons tor 
the implementation ol the piognmmts 

JRY 

The main objective* ot JR) which 
replaced the earlier ptc>gramiues weic to 
provide employment ot 100 days lo at 
least one member ol each family oi lural 
landless households and to (.unstruct durable 
community assets Some new features ol 
JRY a’c (a) it is planned and implemented 
m,unly through vilUee panchnyais ib) it 
loveis evuy village ol the cuuntiy and 
(i) the village assembly ISC xpecicdioconirol 


Tsbii 1) Disirk iwisi VvRuiiorv 
IN POVIRIY (1072 'll) 


Distiiit 

Distiicl Pool 

Perce III age of 


IS Pei (.cm of 

lolal Poor 


Total Poor 

■n Stale 

J itnnag ii 

4S 

2 VV 

K i|kni 

tl 

v«() 

Sun ndranagar 

A'' 

2 IV 

Bhavnagar 

SI 

4 SI 

Amreli 

SI 

421 

Junagadh 

tg 

4 12 

Kutdi 

47 

■> 76 

Bana kaniha 

6S 

6 XV 

Sabiikmiha 

64 

6 12 

Mchsina 

SS 

8 67 

(landliin is ii 

sy 

() V6 

Ahmcdah id 

48 

4 >8 

Khcda 

IV 

8 VO 

Panchiii ihals 

(•8 

10 40 

Baroda 

74 

V44 

Broai b 

74 

t >8 

Surat 

64 

(> 'JO 

Dangs 

7S 

()6S 


l(X) 


Stunt OVSN Muithv Levds ol living in 
Gujarat mOujanUhomm^ Prohlttm 
mul Pni\pett\ I) 7 I ikdawala (■.(]) 
Soidar Paid Institute ut bcononiic and 
Social Kssc'aiv.h Ahiiicdabad lOX) 

fABII 14 PiR CSPIIX KhVlNU IXMNDIIIRI 
ON til M IH AND r III ( MION 
(At I‘)«0 81 Prices) 

l/fd 


1976 77 

IV80 81 

1986 S/ 

198V 90 

Edutaiioii 

Gu|aral 60 7(40) 

8S4 It 1) 

81 4(1) 

201(4) 

Kerala 80 7 

84 4 

104 

240 

India 48 8 
Health 

46 1 

61 4 

I7S 

Ouiirat 20 2 

42 6 


84 

Kerala 24 8 

74 4 


96 

India 7 6 

■48 1 


74 


Note Figures in brackets mdicaic rank of 
Ouiarai among the major stales of India 
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Our ckallen^e in life is kut one - to 
get akead of our own selves, 
to kreak our own records, to 
outstrip our yesterday ky our today. 


WKen it comes to Lanliing, SBI sets tke pace every year To break 
its own past records Take into consideration tbe proiits lor tbe 
year 1994-95 Rs 715 trores That’s 160% growth over those 
of 1993-’94 Deposits of Rs 85,000 crores A loan portfolio 
of Rs 49,000 crores A Capital Adequacy Ratio of 12 77% 
A network of over 8,700 branches in India And the impressive 
growth of all our associate hanks and subsidiaries 

Euromoney ~ Europe’s leading financial magazine voted SBI India’s best 
domestic Bank Second year in a row 

AnA Asiamoney - Rated it as the seventh best managed Lompany m India 
which ]ust goes to prove one thing Each year wu put our own past performance m die shade 




State Baak of India 

A leap year performance. Every year. 


Economic and Politicii Weekly Octobei 14-21, 1993 



(he use of ninds by the panchayat. The Gujarat 
government spent al^t R$ 156 crore on 
JRY in the first two years, which generated 
about 3.90 crtire mandays of employment. 
Village panchayats took up mainly assets 
such as housing, panchayat buildings, 
irrigation wells, school rooms, etc, and spent 
only 6 per cent of the funds on land and water 
conservation programmes. Since the JRY 
funds are limited, they are spread too thinly 
over ail the villages (about 60 per cent of 
the village panchayats in Gujarat receive less 
than Rs 25,000 per year), resulting in tow 
and intermittent employment for to the poor. 
Most village panchayats treat JRY mainly 
as an extra source of income to undertake 
(heir activities and not as a programme meant 
to generate employment and assets for the 
poor. The primary focus of the programme 
therefore seems to be on construction of 
assets. Also, the idea of social audit by the 
village assembly does not work in reality 
because the village assembly is usually veiy 
weak. On the whole, therefore, JRY does not 
appear to be an improvement over the earlier 
programmes. On the positive side, it should 
be mentioned that it gave village panchayats 
training in planning local works. 

Special employmeni programme 

The special employment programme, 
introduced by the state government in 
1990-91, has three components; self 
employment generation, vocational training, 
and generation of wage employment. The 
programme started with the zero unemploy¬ 
ment programme in the two smalle.st districts, 
vi/.. Gandhinagar and Dangs and added the 
minimum unemployment programme in 34 
talukas and the village level scheme in 184 
villages. 

The objective of the zero unemployment 
programme was to remove unemployment 
by providing self and wage employment 
under the ongoing programmes as well as 
the departmental programmes of DET. 
industries department, public works 
department, etc. In Gandhinagar I2.(XX) 
families were given self employment 
(including 4,000 under vocational training), 
and 4,0(X} families were selected for wage 
employment. In Dangs, however, 14,000 
families were selected for self employment 
and the rest for wage employment. Though 
no systematic evaluation has been done of 
the programme, the data indicate that the 


programme had not reduced unemployment 
to zero by the end of 1991-92. The govern¬ 
ment is now finding it difEcult to sustain 
the level of wage employment created in the 
districts for lack of funds. The government 
therefore initiated the minimum unemploy¬ 
ment scheme in 1991 -92 in 34 talukas of the 
state, with the term ‘minimum’ defined very 
vaguely. Rs 2.4 crore allotted for the 
generation of self employment and Rs 1.03 
crore for wage employment under the pro¬ 
gramme was far from adequate to minimise 
unemployment in the selected talukas, as it 
came to a mere 1000 mandays of wage 
employment and about 141 of .seif employ¬ 
ment per taluka ui the rate of Rs 5.000 
subsidy or Rs 10.000 investment per family. 
In short, the special employment programme 
is not supported by adequate funds. 

Area Development Programmes 

The major atea development programmes 
implemented in Gujarat arc Droughi Prone 
Area Programme (DPAP), Desert 
Development Programme (DDP), and Tribal 
Sub Plan (TSP) which, respectively, cover 
43 blocks, nine blocks and 32 blocks and 
19 pockets of the state. DPAP cavers about 
35 per cent of the area and 24 per cent of 
the population of the state. DDP. on the other 
hand, covers about 6 per cent of the area and 
4.5 per cent ol' the population. The major 
objectives of these programmes are to 
conserve, develop and harness land and 
other natural resources for ecological 
regeneration; to minimise the advcrsceffects 
of drought on crops and livestock through 
an integrated approach; and to contribute to 
drought prcHifing. The activities are to be 
planned under a comprehensive watershed 
approach. 

Between 1981 and 1990 about Rs 1,072.46 
lakh was .spent on these programmes in the 
state. DPAP has so far covered about 8.(XX) 
ha under irrigation. 52,(X)0 ha under soil 
con.servation and about 45.(XX) ha under 
afforestation, which comes to a mere 1.6 per 
cent of the total area covered under DPAP. 
DDP has covered about 3,100haunder minor 
irrigation, I2..500 ha under afforestation/ 
pastures and 5,100 ha under soil conservation 
during the decade. Though there is an 
emphasis on comprehensive watershed 
development, the programmes have been 
largely isolated in nature. This is perhaps 
becauseof poor administrative co-ordination 


among the concerned departments, which 
have strong vertical linkages but poor 
horizontal communication. The scarcity 
works, which .ire undertaken almost 
regularly, in the state, arc implemented 
independently by the revenue department 
under the scarcity manual. Efforts to co¬ 
ordinate these woiirs with these programmes 
have not been successful si' fur. 

The Tribal Sub Plan in Gujar.ii covers 32 
talukas and 15 pockets ol the tribal belt and 
is spread over about 14.41 per cent of the 
area and 81 per cent of the tribal population 
of the state. The tribal belt has been divided 
into nine project areas under the TSP. The 
main components of the TSP strategy are 
identi fying blocks where the tribal population 
IS in the majority: preparing integrated 
development projects for the development 
of (he blocks; earmarking funds for the same 
under TSP; and creating appropriate 
administrative structures for it. The TSP has 
two major thrusts, namely, .socio-economic 
development of tribal areas and of tribal 
famMies. Project officers prepare develop¬ 
ment projects for their blocks and implement 
them with the as.si.stancc of the staff. TSP 
also rccei''— ipcx;illcd shares from the funds 
from IRDP, JRY, DPAP. etc. About 
Rs 11.502 lakh were spent under TSP in the 
state during the past decade. However, the 
increasing incidenceof poverty among tribals 
and the environmental degradation of the 
region suggest that (he TSP has not been 
very effective. 

Historically speaking, tribals enjoyed the 
right to forests and forest lands before the 
British came to India. With the nationalisation 
of forests under the Indian Forest Act during 
British rule, they lost their collective or 
individual ownership of forests, and became 
subject to administrative control by the forest 
department. Some tribal areas were invaded 
by Rajputs who set up princely states in the 
forests and made tribals their subordinates. 
In the post-independence period irrigation 
policy (big dams), industrial policy as well 
as mining operations proved catastrophic to 
the tribal economy, because these policies 
either threw them out of the forests (with 
meager compensation if any at all) or deprived 
them of the occupations that provided them 
their livelihood. In other words, the 
relationship between tribals and their 
surroundings gradually became exploitative, 
it is clcai that any programme that aims to 


Table 15; Expenditure on Social Services in Oumrat 
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Social Service 

Second Plan 

Third Plan 

Fourth Plan 

Fifth Plan 

Sixth Plan 


Outlay 

Expenditure 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

Outlay 

Expenditure 

Amount 

2804 

29.T3 

4777 

4739 

6414 

7861 

12534 

1S383 

57316 

67365 

Total plon 

expenditure 

14..593 

1.5.001 

23.650 

24.019 

45.522 

.54,502 

88,694 

100.488 

376.000 

384.937 

Percent of 

total 

19.21 

19.55 

20.19 

19,73 

14.08 

14 42 

14.13 

I5..10 

1.5.24 

17,50 
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help tnbaN must give due consideration to 
these facts 

Uiilortunately neither TSP not tubal 
development policy in genetal addresses 
these factors >\hat is needed is leasing 
ot forest land to tribals tor plantation ot 
trees giving them rights to minor forest 
produce and good rcmuneiation lot 
collection of forest produce and special 
attention to infrastructural dcvel<>pmcnl and 
environmental protection of ti ihal ai cas TSP 
in Guiarat has proved to tic less tiun 
satisfactory in this context in iddition there 
are other development progiammes such as 
that toi coastal saline regions ot the stale 
(covenng 549 villages ot <9 lalukas) a 
progiammc for the ten most bac kwaidpockets 
(Khakharia lappa Bhal aica GhecI area 
Nalkantha) and a piogramme for the 56 
most backward talukas identified by the 
I 0 Patel commitici' These special 
programmes .irc important from the point ol 
viewof areidcvciopmi nt but the investments 
made arc too small to make much impact 
on backwardness 

SW lAl SiRVKI s 

Social services can coiitiihute to the 
labour market prospects ol low intutnc 
wagceamcis and enhance then product! 
vity as well as ptovide them good health 
adequate nutrition and educational 
achievements Ihe total expendituic on 
social seivices in Gujarat increased 
from Rs 29 crore dunng the Second Plan 
to almost Rs 1 500 crorc during the 
Seventh Plan In terms ol the percentage 
shaie ol the expenditure on soc lal services 
however, there is no clear inctcasc 
(Table 15) I ducation has remained the 
most important component ol soci il 
services tollowed by health The impoi 
tance ot social weltaie and social s.cuiity 
services has also increased over the years 

The state govcinme-nt has introduced 
several innovative jirogiamines and 
schemes for piomoiing the welfare of the 
pool A striking feature ol the perf ormanc t 
of these progiammes and schi mes 
however is their low levels ol coveiagt 
and expenditure For example the group 
insurance scheme covered iruund 70 000 
agriculturil labouicrs (ol ^0 lakh total) 
in Ihe last seven ye ais and less than 25 000 
agiieultuial labe iircis have received 
benefits Siniil irlv ibout 260 forest 
labourers have received benefits of the 
group insurance scheme dunng 1985 to 
1991' The old age jHnsnn scheme to* 
agricuituial laboutiis Ins (overed less 
than lOOtM) labourers nil 1987 (when 
the scheme was undci the rural libour 
commissionei), and aiound '5 ()')() 
thereafter when the scheme cxpaiuled 
Its coverage to include disabled peisons 
and widows The maternity benefit 
‘cheme tor agricuituial labourers has 


covered around 11 ,000 women out of 
the total 12 lakh female agricultural 
labourers 

The welfare programmes show a similar 
performance in spite of the innovative step 
of s( iting up separate rural workers’ welfare 
centres in the state Fhc total expenditure of 
the bo lid IS less than Rs 50 lakh (till 1989- 
90) per yeai and its 150 centres provide 
benchts to less than 25 CXX) rural workers 
It is worth noting that we are not refemng 
to thequaiiiaii ve impact of the centres, which 
IS also less than satisfactory ai cording to our 
evaluation study 

The government of Gujaiat has set up a 
separate rural labour commtssionerale for 
enfuiceineni ol labnui laws for rural workers 
However the performance has been very 
poor about 54 655 labourers were helped 
in icimhurscment ol iheir wages in nine 
years 11981 89) iht average reimbursement 
being Rs 545 There has been i drastic 
reduction in the numhcrol these beneliciancs 
in recent yens 

The innovative public disinhulioti 
Si hemes is well as the mobile vans to 
provide esscntnl commodities in remote 
areas hive done well in terms of serving 
rural areas (I able 16) but there are wide 
regional van itions in the availability ol 
foodgritiis icross Ihe stale 

To sum up though Gujaiat has nude 
additional cttoils to help the pool by 
introducing innovative programmes and 
schemes the scale ol iheir operation is quite 
small Though a tew of the programmes (like 
the PDS) have made lomc impact, the rest 
of the programmes appear to be mainly lor 
display It apjicdis that the whole appioach 
to cmpowLiing the pool lacks political 
eoinniil nent hy the leadership C omincrcial 
eonsicU rations and the capitalist interests of 
the major power lobbies in Gujarat do not 
leaily allow lor any strong pio pool measures 
III the state 


IV 

Relevant InsUtutioiis and 
Organisations 

Gujarat has several organisations and 
mstuuttons which, in some way or other are 
behev ed to be capable of taking up the cause 
of the poor These are panchayati raj 
institutions, decentralised planning, co 
operaUves and voluntary organisauons All 
are believed to be iairly successful in 
promoting the interests ot the poor Below 
we attempt to assess their strengths 

Panchayati Raj iNsnnrrioNS 

Panchayati raj (PR) institutions in Gujarat 
are believed to be fairly successful inbnnging 
about democratic decentralisation in 
planning and implementation The 
progressive leadership of panchayat 
bodies are believed to be capable of taking 
'■aie of the interests of the poor Sevcial 
studies have however shown that this is 
not really correct 

On the positive side it mav be noted that 
Gujarat passed the Panchayat Act in 1965 
and set up a three tier PR stiuctuic covenng 
Ihe village laluka ind district levels 
Recently the stale has passed a new act as 
perthe constitutional amendment Panchayat 
elections are held fairly regularly Several 
panchayat leaders are visible vocal and 
considered to be impoilant in Gujarat s 
politics In spue of this the panchayats have 
not been et tecti ve in helping the poor because 
PR bodies are not given much power in 
development planning Their finances which 
come from grants, a few local taxes some 
donations and lok falo' (people s 
contnbution), are inadequate to enable them 
to undertake minimum tasks in their villages 
Moreover most ot the rural development 
work IS carried out by the development 
administiation and PF bodies have a limited 
S1V in the these progummcs 


Tabu 16 PDS in Ri k si and Urban Ahi as StitnrD CoMMOomFS 
(JSs Pti C'cnt ol Total Qu inlily Purchased) 

Snu 

Ricc 

Wheat 

Kerosene 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Andhi 1 I'ridcsh 

<2 54 

21 47 

20 59 

47 98 

66 24 

57 21 

Assam 

14 40 

14 85 

17 70 

1 65 

1481 

16 85 

Bihai 

0 42 

0 29 

I 51 

7 05 

18 16 

40 19 

Ciujarat 

46 55 

26 21 

57 02 

19 61 

29 02 

42 II 

Haryana 

7 29 

8 89 

0 00 

0 00 

70 91 

74 52 

kam itaka 

22 22 

25 69 

49 86 

41 78 

18 76 

42 59 

ki rala 

SI 16 

46 19 

92 04 

91 48 

92 12 

82 95 

Madhya Piadish 

6 14 

10 47 

7 r 

5 65 

29 15 

29 82 

Maharashin 

27 45 

27 77 

41 11 

21 45 

14 79 

67 82 

C'li.sa 

040 

0 41 

18 il 

25 02 

22 58 

21 08 

Punj ih 

NA 

5 15 

0 61 

0 05 

61 87 

74 45 

Kilisthan 

)47 

15 94 

1621 

161 

44 79 

59 9< 

5 imil N utu 

18 66 

12 17 

77 46 

61 48 

74 16 

6168 

Dual Pnidisli 

4 45 

8 05 

2 41 

112 

7 29 

61 87 

Wf St Bingnl 

6 59 

19 48 

49 01 

69 87 

77 59 

64 90 

All India 

16 76 

19 08 

12 64 

1911 

25 86 

59 27 


Soul ( S/ini'hluiiui Apnl 1990 
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Given the socio>econoralc structure of 
rural society, most office bearers of PR 
bodies are from the rich class who do not 
represent the interests of the poor. The 
office beaters of many, panchayats are 
enterprising capitalists who pursue their 
private interests by undertaking diverse 
economic activities that largely serve the 
interests of the rural elite. They use their 
political and financial powers to serve 
their own interests and their activities, if 
at all, help the poor in an incidental 
fashion. 

Decentralised Planning Through 

District Planning Boards 

Gujarat is known for its pioneering move 
in the field of district planning, which was 
introduced in 1978 and was modified in 
1980 following the recommendations of a 
state level committee. The modified dir>trict 
planning was expected to fill in the gaps jn 
the minimum infrastructure in the district 
and promote employment generation in 
general. The district planning board (DPB) 
in each district is headed by a state minister, 
with the president of district panchayat as 
(he vice chairman and the collector as the 
executive vice chairman. The other members 
are elected representatives, government 
officials, and other non-offtcials. About 35 
per cent of the state plan outlay at the district 
level is allotted to the DPB Of this, 80 per 
cent is for normal (tevelopment schemes, 15 
per cent for .special DPB schemes and S per 
cent is under the incentive provision. This 
was a good beginning 12 years ago, but the 
lack of progress is not at all a positive 
development. 

The DPBs spent Rs 349 crore between 
1980 and 1991 on about one lakh small and 
big works. The share of untied outlays at the 
district level was 11 per cent during 1983- 
90, which declined to 6-8 per cent thereafter. 
Planning at the district level thus is still very 
limited. The district planning model has 
indeed failed to fulfiil expectations. 

One reason for this is the unwillingness 
of politicians as well as bureaucrats to share 
power with people at the district level. Real 
decentralisation of decision-nuiking will not 
go beyond the present limits as long as this 
unwillingness persists. The recent decision 
to provide Rs 10 lakh per year to each MLA 
to promote development in his/her 
constituency is not likdy to strengthen the 
process of decentralised planning. In fact, 
such a provision for MLAs (and not for 
panchayat bodies) merely reflects the political 
strength of MLAs in the power game at 
Gandhinagar. 

Co-opERATivE Movement 

The co-c^ative movement in Gujarat is 
believed to be fairly successful; its success 
in the dairy industry is almost legendary. 
Though oo-Cperati ves are not meant only for 




the poor, co-operatives in production, 
distribution and marketing, credit and 
banking as well asin the consumer movement, 
can be utilised effectively to help the poor. 
The basic philosophy of the co-operative 
movement - that the strength of a group is 
superior to that of an individual - can be 
very relevant to making the poor viable. 

Co-operatives in Gujarat cover 
agricultural and non-agricultural credit 
societies, dairy co-operatives, marketing 
and service co-operatives, co-operatives 
in fishery, poultry, handloom, handicrafts, 
housing, consumers and others. They are 
well spread across sectors and regions of 
the economy. Today there are 49,945 co¬ 
operatives in the state, with 919 million 
members and Rs 3,894 million share 
capital. They have a total working capital 
of Rs 6,891 crore (1986-87) and advances 
of Rs 2,942 crore (1986-87). This is indeed 
quite substantial in an economy where the 
total developmental and non-developmental 
budgetary expenditure of the government is 
about Rs 4,753 crore (1989-90). 

The Amul model of dairy co-operative is 
unique in that it links primary milk producers 
with modern dairy farming technology. 
Today there is at least one large dairy in each 
of tte major districts of the state, which are 
well supported by a network of primary milk 
co-operatives spread over thousands of 
villages. Since the milch animal scheme 
under pro-poor programiiKs is given only 
to members of primary milk co-operatives, 
the dairy network has helped the poor 
considerably. However, the co-operative 
form of production, also recommended and 
tried outside the milk sector, has not always 
met with success. A co-operative society is 
said to be successful when (a) it is financially 
viable; (b)itis self-governed by the members; 
(c) it adheres to the basic principles of co¬ 
operation such as voluntary membership, 
democratic control, and fair distribution of 
profits; and (d) it grows. Unfortunately, not 
allco-opcrativcs,cspecially the co-operatives 
of small producers belonging to the weaker 
.sections, have the capacity to function in this 
way. Studies have shown that a cooperative 
succeeds when it is able to compete with 
others in the market; where it has access to 
credit, raw materilais and other services; 
when it adopts new and profitable 
technology; and when it is managed well. 
All this happens when the leadership is 
capable. Co-operatives in Gujarat 
therefore have succeeded in some sectors 
and regions, hut failed in many others. 

Voluntary Organisations 

Voluntary organisations in Gujarat can be 
broadly divided into four groups: (1) purely 
welfare organisations for children, 
handicapped women, destitutes,<dc; (2) those 
involved in social services such as health, 
education, nutrition, etc; (3) development 
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organisations aiming at cnh^icing incomes, 
employment and levels of living of the poor; 
and (4) organisations aimed at empowering 
the poor. The voluntary sector in Gujarat is 
relatively large mainly due to the old cultural 
tradition of charity organisations in Gujarat, 
the influence of Gandhiji and Gandhians 
who initiated constructive work in several 
parts of the state, and the contribution of 
industrial houses in the field of developmental 
and welfare activities. Several professionals 
and educated youth have also taken to 
voluntary work in the state in the last decade 
or so. In addition, several small self-help 
organisations have come upin thestate purely 
through local efforts. 

The major characieristics of these 
organisations are; (I) Most of them are 
operating at the local level covering five to 
10 villages or even less, and only some are 
operating on a large .scale. (2) There have 
been a gradual increase in professionalism 
in voluntary organisations in general. Use 
of modern .science and technology, 
participative organisational structure, use of 
modem communication methods, .scienti¬ 
fically designed training programmes, 
training of *~lr.cr programmes and overall 
professional management are .some of the 
new features of these organisations. 
(3) Innovations and experimentation are 
visible in the working of several voluntary 
organisations. Construction of lined ponds 
for drinking water in saline areas (by 
Utthan): organising self-employed traders 
and producers (SEWA); watershed 
planning (AKRSP); shifting the victims 
of caste clashes to urban areas, are efforts 
worth noting. (4) Women’s involvement 
in voluntary organisations is gradually 
increasing, and today there are more than 
50 organisations involved only with 
women’s activities. 

There are three major federations of 
voluntary organisations at the slate level, 
namely. Gram Vikas Sangh, Janpath and 
Setu. They discuss common problems as 
well as national and state level policy issues. 
Though somewhat radical organisations have 
emerged in the past decade (Disha and 
Ekiavya Sansathan in tribal areas), most 
voluntary organisations are non-radical in 
character. 

Several voluntary organisations seem 
to have been able to influence the policy¬ 
making process at the state and national 
levels. Examples are SEW A' s success in the 
setting up of the national commission on 
self-employed women by the government of 
India and in the introduction of some official 
schemes such as women’s banking, legal 
protection to home based workers, etc, 
and Utthan’s impact on the drinking water 
scene. Also, several organisations have 
provided a variety of models in different 
spheres; ASAG and VIKAS in rural and 
urban housing, Vivekanand Trust and 
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AKRSP Riodcla in naturn) resource 
management, SAPAl Vidyalaya in sanitation 
and hygiene. SEW A in women's milk co¬ 
operatives, Janvikas in training of the trainen, 
etc. These models are observed to be 
replicable in character. 

In spite of these achievements, voluntary 
organisations have not had much success in 
making any signiflcant impact on the poverty 
scene in Gujarat. These organisations have 
still not emerged as a strong pressure group 
or a lobby in spite of their influence here 
and there. Nor have they expanded their 
coverage to vast areas of the state to create 
a kind of voluntary movement. The major 
factors responsible for this failure are: 

(1) Most of the organisations operate on a 
very small-scale in a scattered fashion. 

(2) After their small-scale success, they 
receive support from foreign funding 
agencies tn the international circuit. Their 
successful small model then frequently travels 
to several countries located in different 
continents and they lose touch with reality 
and drift away from their main objectives. 

(3) The easy outside money frequently 
influences their work style and life style and 
they find it difficult to operate with local 
money. (4) A new hierarchy seems to have 
been created within the.se organisations in 
which those who know English go out to 
attend national and international 
conferences, meet the donor agencies, earn 
high salaries and take decisions: while 
those who speak Gujarati remain at the 
gras.s roots level, have a limited say in 
decision-making and earn low salaries. 
This breaks the morale of grass root.s 
workers and also create.H a wide gap 
between the workers and the managers in 
the organisation.s (5) There is no 
satisfactory system of ensuring the 
accountability of voluntary organisations. 
These organisations arc not accountable 
to the poor (the poor are too weak); nor 
to the foreign funding agencies who do 
not understand much; nor to the 
government as they do not use government 
funds on a targe scale. In short, they are 
virtually accountable to none even though 
they use huge public resources. (6) Most 
organisations arc centred around 
personalities, and in spite of their 
professionalism and attempts towards 
participative management, most of them 
tend to remain personalised. (7) Many 
voluntary organisations arc selective with 
regard to programmes and people, and 
with large financial and human resources 
they work in a few villages with only a 
limited number of programmes carefully 
selected. As pointed out by a young and 
enthusiastic collector, these organisations 
spend years in a few villages undertaking 
a few programmes with huge resources 
and highly qualified people. Can they 
really provide a model of any kind? 
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To sum up, the voluntary movement in 
Gujarat still has a tong way to go tocontribute 
significantly to poverty alleviation. 

V 

Future Directioiia 

The two major questions which emerge 
from the above discussion arc: (a) how to 
modify the growth process in Gujarat so that 
along with higher long term growth a 
significant reduction in poverty is achieved'': 
and (b) how to modify the pro-poor approach 
of the state government so that the efforts 
become more cost effeettve. This section 
discusses these questions. 

As far as the growth strategy of the state 
is concerned, thereis a needtoextend growth 
to wider areas and to larger sections of the 
population. This will ensure an optimum use 
of the state’s re.sources on the one hand and 
maximum employment of human resources 
on the other. 

Regional dispersal ot growth in Gujarat 
requires massive investment in the backward 
regions in two major sectors - environment 
and socio-economic infrastructure. In regard 
to environment, we have seen above that the 
backward regions oi Gujarat suffer from 
basic environmental constraints such as 
deforestation and declining vegetation cover, 
sinking water tables, salinisation and general 
degradation of soil, advancing deserts, etc. 
In order to protect the environment and 
regenerate the ecology of these regions, 
large-scale activities in the field of land 
and water management need to be 
undcitaken systematically through 
comprehensive watershed development 
programmes. Since the efforts made so 
far have been scattered and isolated, there 
IS an urgent need to undertake these 
activities more systematically. In regard 
to socio-economic infrastructure, the basic 
facilities needed to promote growth in 
backward regions arc village approach 
roads and paving of internal roads; 
facilities tor minimum sanitation and 
hygiene; drinking water; housing for the 
poor: village forests for fodder and fuel, 
and buildings for schmtU. health centres, 
godowns. banks. PDS shops, panchayat 
officas, balvadts, marketing yani.s.etc. Laige- 
.scalc investment in environment and 
infrastructure wilt broaden the base of the 
growth process in the state. These 
investments will prepare a sound base in 
backward regions to support self-sustained 
development in agriculture, in non-iarin 
primary sector activities such as dairy 
farming, animal husbandry, horticulture, 
forestry, fishery, poultry farming, 
sericulture, etc, as well us in the secondary 
and tertiary sectors. This will geneiate 
massive direct and indirect employment 
opportunities which in turn will reduce 
poverty drastically. 
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Pro Poor Strateoy 

'The first issue here is the validity of the 
PAP (poverty alleviation programmes) 
strategy. Do we need this strategy of direct 
attack on poverty? Thera seem to be three 
miyor approaches to this question. According 
to the fkst, there IS no need for such a strategy 
because poverty should be taken can of by 
the growth process oi the economy. 
According to this view, the rate and pattern 
of economic growth .should be modified so 
that the access of the poor to growth 
opportunities improves and poverty is 
gradually alleviated. Accordingiothe second 
approach, poverty cannot be alleviated 
effectively without introducing structural 
changes in favour of the poor. PAPs in the 
present socio-economic structura trickle up 
to the non-poor rather than down to the poor. 
The PAP strategy should therefore be 
implemented along with structural measures 
to improve the bargaining strength of the 
poor. According to the third approach, the 
PAP strategy is necessary for poverty 
alleviation as it improves the access of the 
poor to development opportunities, uses the 
un-under-employed for capital formation, 
and has the potential to stren^en the poor 
by improving their assets and incomes. 
Though there is some thing to be said for 
all the approaches, the issues involved are 
not very simple. For example, though it is 
true that ultimately it is growth that will 
allcviBte poverty, the relevant question is 
whether our economy can grow fast enough. 
Perhaps it is passible to use surplus labour 
to promrae the growth rate of the economy 
through poverty alleviation programmes. 
Al.<o. though one would like to recommend 
radical structural changes, the political 
feasibility of introducing them directly is 
limited. One could, however, use PAPs for 
bringing about slow but firm changes in the 
economic structure in favour of the poor. In 
short, the PAP strategy has the capacity to 
modify the growth process as well as to 
strengthen ihe bargaining power of the poor. 

'The PAP strategy, however, should be 
modified into the following ways to undertake 
the above usk: (1) a package of minimum 
social security measures, a well designed 
public distribution system, grain banks; 
consumption loans at reasonable rates for 
ihe lean season; seed banks, etc, to plug 
the points of exploitation of the poor to 
enable them to stand on their own feet 
(2) promoting organisation of the poor. 
Experience has shown that though the 
government cannot contribute directly to 
organising the poor, it can support the 
process of organisation hy removing the 
impediments and by recognising the role 
of peoplc'.s organisation in development 
explicitly and formally; (3) employment 
and income generating programmes to 
strengthen the asset base of the poor 
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directly and indirectly; and (d) 
dentralisation of planning and imple¬ 
mentation of poverty programmes so that 
they are adapted to local conditions. 

CoNCLUMNo Observations 

The basic nature of the development path 
of Gujarat does not seem to have the ability 
to achieve either sustainable growth or 
sustainable and significant reduction in the 
poverty/ level. The organic nature of the 
(tevelopment path which promotes high-tech 
industrialisation and which is likely to 
promote this further after the structural 
adjustment programme, has certain important 
limitations. This path will tend to strengthen 
the selective pattern of development in the 
sute which will favour mainly the relatively 
developed regions and relatively better off 
sections of the population. It will neglect the 
relatively backward areas which are 
environmentally degraded and weak in 
infrastructural facilities, as these regions will 
not yield high returns on (industrial) 
investment in the short run. 

This selective development will put 
constraints on the growth rate of the state 
economy because it will (a) leave agriculture 
weak and fluctuating, (b) widen regional 
disparities in growth, and (c) tend to shrink 
the overall size of the market in the state. 
All this will affect the poor adversely since 
they will not get enough employment and 
the degraded environment will affect them 
negatively. 

The experience of the state has shown that 
it is not enough to formulate a large number 
of innovative programmes and schemes 
for the poor. What is needed is a strong 
political commitment on the part of the 
state leadership to the poor and to a 
sustainable and healthy development of 
the state economy. Unless Gujarat is 
fortunate enough to gel this, poverty in 
the state will not be eradicated. 
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Development, Poverty and Policy 

The Haryana Experience 

Sheila Bhalla 


In the prosperous state of Haryana, the poverty ratio has been.declining continuously over the last 25 years 
to the point where the state now has the second lowest incidence of poverty in the country. In this process, centrally- 
sponsored programmes for poverty alleviation have been strictly peripheral. The Haryana e.xperience suggests 
that sustained growth in agriculture plus a deliberate policy of income and occupational diversification is the 
most effective cure for poverty. While the strategy of investment in rural infrastructute. agriculture and industrial 
development appears to have worked, Haryana still has a poor record in regard to quality of life indicators such 
as health, mortality, and se.x ratio. 


HISTORY tells us that in poor Asian 
countries, the most effective way to reduce 
poverty fast is to redistribute productive 
assets.' In predominantly agricultural 
countries, where self-employment is the rule 
and dependence on wage labour is largely 
the product of population pressure on more 
or less fixed cropped area, this implies that 
land reform should be the first priority in 
a poverty alleviation strategy. The 
proposition that for any given level ol per 
capita income, greater equality is a 
precondition forlifting poor rural hou.seholds 
out of poverty [Myrdal 1970J is a more 
general one. This sequence involves a major 
change in the balance of political power, as 
In China, or nearer to home, as in Kerala, 
where land redistribution and tenancy 
legislation rolled back the rise of landlessness 
and organisations of rural labourers pushed 
up the wages of farm workers. 

The slower and less certain route is to 
increase land and labour productivity and 
employment at a rate fast enough to stay 
ahead of population growth. Thus, even with 
increases in the absolute numbers mainly 
directly dependent on the land, the 
demographic burden on the rural asset base 
may be counter-balanced by land augmenting 
investment and improvements in crop 
production technology. Within rural areas, 
ifthegrowthin farm incomes is accompanied 
by workforce diversification sufficiently 
rapid to drain off some of the surplus 
agricultural labour and to raise rural wages 
all round, the landless and near landless may 
be accommodated at rising incomes outside 
of agriculture as wellaswithinit. Historically, 
such structural change in the rural workforce 
has been as.sociated with expanding 
secondary and tertiary sector production in 
market towns and cities. This induces rural- 
to-urban migration, which helps to relieve 
(he population pressure on land. Historically 
also, the process of wori(forc» diversification 
has been associated with a decline in the 
relative importance of self-employment, and 
a corresponding rise in the share of wage 
and s^ary earners in both the rural and the 
urban workforces. For those who are already 


landless, or on the verge of it, and for those 
who work indying traditional rural household 
industries and services, wage employment 
works best. 

1 

Haryana Geography, 

Polity and Economy 

I iary anu is a small Indian state with an area 
of only 44,{KK) si^uarc kms and a 1991 
population of less than 16.5 million, 78 per 
cent of which is rural. Haryana’s rural 
population accounts for roughly 2 per cent 
of India's rural population. But the .state is 
urbanising rapidly the decennial growth of 
urban population from 1981 to 1991 was 
43.07 per cent as compared to 21.57 per cent 
over the decade lor mral area.s. Much of the 
recorded urbanisation reflects the growth of 
small and medium sixe market towns. There 
is no major metropolitan centre in Haryana, 
but Delhi is just next dour, and more than 
half the National Capital Region lies within 
the borders of the state. 

Haryana is characterised by wide regional 
contrasts in rainfall and terrain, stretching 
from the relatively high rainfall (110 ems) 
eroded hill and ‘cho’ region in Ambaladistrict 
next to Himachal Pradesh in the north-east, 
through the fertile plains of Karnal and 
Kurukshetradistricts, tothe incieasingly drier 
areas to the south, and ending in the south¬ 
west semi-desert strip of Hissar district 
bordering Rajasthan where annual rainfall 
is an uncertain 25 cms. Thus Haryana is also 
a state of marked regional contrasts in land 
productivity, farm and farm labour incomes, 
and rural standards of living generally. But 
the disparities arc narrowing, as irrigation 
is extended south-ward and west-ward into 
the areas of uncertain rains on the west, and 
into the inhospitable Aravalli range lidge 
which runs through Mahendragarh and 
Gurgaon districts to Delhi. The location of 
two major industrial concentrations adjacent 
to the areas less well endowed for agricultural 
purposes has helped to redress the regional 
rural income in balance, and the rapid rise 
of per capita incomes generally has been 


a.s.sociated with the development of a modem 
tertiary .sector in rural areas, covering 
transport, communications, banking, health 
and educational services as well as local 
offices of various branches of government 
administration. The resulting diversificatimi 
of mral occupations has substantially reduced 
the level of direct and indirect dependence 
on local agricultural and allied activities. 
With the rise of frequent and efficient low- 
cost inter-village and village-to-town 
transport, trade and manufacturing have had 
a tendency of late to move to the nearest 
market town. This development is associated 
in some areas with an explosion, in the 
incidence ot daily commuting by village- 
resident non-farm workers,including people 
who have established new businesses in the 
larger villages and market towns. 

Politically the state is dominated by the 
major cultivating castes, and this has been 
the case since 1936 when a village bom jat, 
Partap Singh Kairon was elected chief 
minister. Kairon. who had migrated to the 
US at the age of 18 and lived, worked and 
studied there for 10 years, was a ‘modem’ 
man. Aggressively secular, influenced on 
the one hand by ideas and people connected 
with the Ghadar Party and on the other by 
a degree from Michigan University and the 
experience of work in the Ford factory and 
on farms in California, he visuali.sed for mral 
Punjab a scientific agriculture, operated by 
owner cultivators living in villages blessed 
with a wide range of social and economic 
infrastmeture and linked to each other and 
the towns by a network of ’pucca' market 
roads. Kairon also presided over the highly 
successful programme of consolidation of 
land holdings and the conferring of land 
rights on tenants of long standing, which was 
one of the factors which contributed to a 
decline in tenancy, and to the rise in the 
relative importance of .self-cultivation by 
owners to more than two-thirds of the area 
by 1957. The threat of tenancy legislation 
induced many landowners to resume land 
for self-cultivation and the process was 
accelerated later in response to the 
possibilities opened up by the introduction 
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of new H YV seed varieties. The result was 
that IS years later the share of area under 
self-cultivation was above 80 per cent. 

Following the setting up of Haryana as a 
separate state in November 1966, the political 
ie^rs of this relatively less developed part 
of erstwhile Punjab pursued on implicit policy 
of ‘catching up’ with their more developed 
neighbour. Targets in the Fourth Plan (1969- 
74) and in the early budget documents, both 
for agriculture and for industry, are repeatedly 
stat^ in terms of comparisons, with data 
given for both Haryana and Punjab to 
highlight the distance to be covered. It is 
only in the 1970s that Haryana budget 
speeches begin to talk in terms of 'first, 
ra.stest, and best' - the first state to achieve 
100 percent rural electrification, the highest 
rate of growth of per capita incomes, the best 
rural bus service - and so on. While in some 
important respects from the point of view 
of poverty alleviation, such as rural 
employment generation, Haryana has now 
moved ahead of Punjab, in others, such as 
percapitaSDPand farm output growth rates, 
Haryana still lags behind. Diversification of 
the economy and growth of non-agricultural 
activities is the most striking feature of 
development .since 1961. more particularly 
between 1971 and 1991. Indicators of this 
change are summarised in Tables I and 2. 

Growth rates in non-agriculture have been 
roughly twice those in agriculture during the 
past 15 years, running between 7 and 8 per 
cent for the secondary sector and a bit higher 
for the tertiary sector. Registered 
manufacturing has been growing at rates 
above 9 per cent since 1975. and in the most 
recent decade unregistered manufacturing at 
rates well above 10 per cent per year 
compound. The banking and insurance 
subsector has also expanded at compound 
rates from lOto 15 percent. Obviously these 
contrasts between sectoral income growth 
rates imply rapid change in the structure of 
the Haryana economy. The combined .shares 
of the non-agricultural sectors in the state 
domestic product have gone up from only 
35 percent in 1970-71 to a position of clear 
dominance today with a .share of roughly 60 
percent, while agriculture's share has fallen 
from 64 per cent to .something in the 
neighbourhood of only 40 per cent within 
two decades. These developments have been 
associated politically with a .series of uneasy 
alliances between the leading cultivating 
castes and the expanding ruial and urban 
interests now linked to the fortunes of the 
growing non-agricultural sectors mrt only in 
Haryana itself, but al.so beyond 

Employmbni and Wages 

The workforce structure (Table 3), 
however, remains dominated by agnculture, 
but even that is changing rapidly. In the 20 
years ending in 1991 the share of non- 


agricultural workers in the total (rural plus 
urban) male main workforce rose from under 
35 per cent to nearly 43 per cent. In rural 
areas alone, the change was less spectacular; 
the non-farm sector’s share in the rural 
workforce moved up from 23 to 26 per cent. 
This 1991 figure for rural areas is however 
greater than i n most other states. Only Kerala, 
Himachal Pradesh and West Bengal report 
a higher incidenceof rural non-farm workers 
than Haryana. In the ranking of states by 
share of non-agricultural employment in total 
employment, Haryana’s position improved 
from eighth in 1961 to fourth in 1991 in the 
case of rural workforce and from ninth to 
seventh in case of rural and urban workforce. 

For the landless, however - and most of 
Haryana's rural labour households are 
landless - growth rates in employment and 
wage rates are what counts. Measured in 
terms of persnndays of work available. 
Haryana has had the highest rates of growth 
of rural employment in the country; in 
agriculture, in non-agriculture, and hence in 
all rural persondays of work. There are in 
fact only two states in lnu>a where the ovci .ill 
rural employment position can be said to be 
comfortable: one is Haryana, the other is 
Andhra Pradesh. In both cases very 
substantial increases in non-agricultural 
employment have been combined with 
respectable agricu I tural employment growth 
rates. Everywhere else, the growth rate in 
rural persondays employment stands below 
the workforce growth rate of the state 
concerned. This simply means that in most 
states, more and more rural workers are, on 
an average, getting fewer and fewer days of 
work. But in Haryana, in agriculture as well 
as in non-agriculture, the rate of growth of 
employment, measured in persondays, has 
been more than double the rate of growth 
of the workforce (Table 4), NSS data further 
shows that the personday rate of growth 
between 1972-73 and 1983 wbs3.56 per cent 
for rural employment, 2.45 per cent for 
agncultural employment and 7.21 per cent 
for non-agricultural employment. 
Furthermore, the NSS Rural Labour Enquiry 
data show that even though landless labour 
households constituted 91 per cent of all 
rural labour households, the share of labour 
households earning less than the going wage 
rate wa.> only 3 per cent of the total. This 
is the lowest among.st all the states. It may 
be noted that Haryana ±as the lowest 
incidence of rural workersfetting less than 
the going wage rate because of debt or other 
obligations contracted with their employers. 

The level of earnings of labour depends 
upon days of employment and the wage rate; 
fewer days of work with higher wages may 
be regarded as better than more daysof work 
with low wages. In Punjab growth of 
wages has been combined with fewerdays 
of work. In Haryana, however, rapid rural 
employment growth has been combined with 


exceptionally high real wage rati 
Regardless of data source and choice 
deflator, the real wage rates for farm labc 
in Haryana are now the highest among 
states for which yearwise data are availal 
from two official sources (Table 5). The ri 
of growth of real wage rates in Haryana 
however, about the lowest in the counh 
For the time being this hardly constitute; 
cause for concern, however. High rates 
growth ot persondays employmei 
combined with high real wage rate levi 
have undoubtedly madea miyorcontribuii' 
to the rapid reduction of rural poverty amo 
the land poor in the state. This combinati' 
of high wage rates with rapid employme 
growth also helps to account for t 
perception widely shared by policy-mdet 
that unemployment among manual workc 
does not constitute a major problem and tf 
concern needs to be focused on tl 
unemployed educated youth. 

The recent collapse of the agricultui 
workforce growth rate to a mere 0.5 per ce 
in Haryana merits special mention, 
reflects the shift of erstwhile cultivate 
and agricultural labourers to non-farm jot 
What is interesting about this is that the sh 
took place in Haryana despite the relative 
much more rapid growth in the number 
persondays of work available in agricultui 
This implies that the typical farm worker g 
employment for a larger number of day 
In recent years, also, the expandii 
opportunities for the absoiption of rui 
labour in non-farm jobs at wagerate.s typical 
well above the rates for farm labour, appea 
to be the key factorin explaining the relative 
high wages now paid to agricultural labo 
in states like Haryana.’ 


Tabu 1: Sectorai. Ratei of Growth 



197.5-76- 

1980-81- 



1980-81 

1985-86 t98S-S 

SDP 

5.06 

6.18 

6.05 

Primary sector 

2.80 

4.36 

3.62 

Secondary sector 

8 05 

7.72 

7.85 

Tertiary sector 

7.89 

8.26 

8.38 

Tabu 2: SEcroRAi. Shakes in SUP 


1975 

1980 

I9B< 

Primary sector 

58.4 

52.3 

48.0 

Secondary sector 

17.0 

19.6 

21.1 

Tertiary sector 

24.6 

28.1 

.30 9 

Per capita SUP (Kn) 938 

1060 

2314 

Tabu 3; Workforce .STRutTURE 



1971 1981 

199 


Share of non-agricultural 
workers (per cent) 

Rural 23.0 2.3.4 26.^ 

Rural and Urban .34.6 39.5 42.' 


Sources'. Census r/ Intlm', NSS', Sarvekshano. 
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sector seem to have been instrumental in 
pushing up the earnings of agricultural 
labourers. In short, the dynamics of poverty 
reduction in the 1980s, as it has aiYected this 
important poverty-prone class of people, 
appears to begin with the shift to better paid 
non-farm activities in a regime of expanding 
non-farm work opportunities and rising 
labourproducti vity within, as well as outside, 
agriculture. 

However, village studies done in Haryana 
10 years earlier in the 1970s, all point almost 
exclusively to forces operating within 
agriculture in explanation of the decline in 
povetty. especially among small and marginal 
farmers and agricultural labourers. The 
secondary data* also suggest that there was 
an initial hixim in on farm employment both 
in terms of workers and of persondays. The 
curly expansionary phase in agricultural 
employmeni was associated with the 
spreud of irrigation, (he introduction of 
HYV seeds, the increase in fertiliser use. 
and the rise in (he relative importance of 
lube-well irrigation. This period began in the 
laic I9()0s and had run its course by the late 
I97()s. when negative personday cmploy- 
inunt cia.siici(ies with respect to yield began 
10 .ip()cur tor several key crops, including 
wheal. While it lasted it generated euphoria 
aboui the progress of agriculture and about 
Its luvouruhlc impact on workforce 
diversification, transmitted through increased 
on-lariTi demand for non-farm goods and 
services.' which is plainly evident in the 
annual Haryana budget speeches of the era. 
The objective basis for the optimism of these 
years, and the cause for the perhaps excc.ssivc 
preoccupation with agriculture, can be 
appreciated in the light of the explosive 
growth in the use of modern farm inputs 
which was recorded at that time. Salient 
features of this transformation are 
summarised in Table 6. In hnef. net sown 
area irrigated as a per cent of net sown area 
msc Irom 30 per cent to 70 |x:r cent; the area 
under HYV seeds rose from 12 per cent to 

per cent in the case of wheat, and from 
2 per ceni to 85 per cent in the case of ncc; 
Icrtiliser use (in terms of kgs per hectare) 
grew at compound rates in the neighbourhood 
of 20 per cent per annum for some years, 
with similar rales of growth recorded also 
in electricity consumption by agriculture. 
Most of this went to energise lube-wells and 
ptinipscis in the first instance, and their 
numher grew in the first five years of the 
green mvoluliun'. at the astounding annual 
compound rate of 45 per cent. The slate 
government budgets throughout these years 
were overwhelmingly dominated by 
agriculture related expenditures. Their main 
contribution to industry came under the head 
ofclcctricity generation and dtstribulion, but 
in the ca.se of indu.stry. the highest recorded 
decadal growth rate in electricity 
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ending l975-7<i, a figure far below the 
corresponding one (dr agriculture of 22 per 
cent compound for the same decade. .Since 
the mid-1980s, the patteoi of growth of 
electricity consumption has changed. Now 
the highest rates of growth in consumption 
arc recorded by non-agricultural, non¬ 
industrial users - in particular, the categories 
'offices and workshops', •domestic 
consumers', and 'public water works' - an 
interesting retlection of the character of 
economic growth in the 1980s - in particular 
the rise in the relative importance of the 
tertiary sector, both in terms of incomes and 
in terms of employmeni, in rural areas as 
well as urban. These developments were 
associated with the rapid drawing down of 
thenumbersof rural peoplelivinginpoverty. 
and the decline to exceedingly low figures 
of the incidence of dire povetty. 

II 

Poverty Levek, Poverty Reduction 
Perfomuince, and Their 
Determinantv 

Haryana's head count poveriy ratio, 
which was always one of the lowest in 
India, also appears to have been declining 
continuously over time. With an overall 
head count ratio of 21.90 and a rural one 
of 23.17 in 1987-88 according toone estimate, 
Haryana now enjoys the second lowest 
incidence of poverty in the country. This is 
a considerable improvement over the 1970- 
71 ranking of lourth place and a poverty 
incidence of roughly 40 percent in both rural 
and urban areas. Most of the improvement 
in Haryana's rank can be attributed to the 
decline in rural poverty. Tlie urban poverty 
reduction performance of the state is less 
impres.si ve, as well as less important in terms 
of the weight of the urban population in the 
total rural plus urban population. 
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do not tell the whole story. Minhas, lain and 
Tendulkar's (1991) work highlighted another 
important facet of the Indian ‘poverty 
reduction' record; growing populations have, 
in the majority of states, cancelled out the 
qualitative improvements rellected in 
generally declining head count ratios. 
Haryana is one of only six major states (out 
of 17) where, despite population growth, the 
absolute number of poor people in rural 
areas was smaller in 1987-88 than it was 
nearly two decades earlier. (The other five 
States where there were fewer poor rural 
people in 1987-88 than in 1970-71 arc Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Punjab and 
Gujarat). In all of these states except Tamil 
Nadu, the major improvement came in the 
first dozen years of the period. Haryana 
recorded the most rapid rate of tfecline of 
any state from 1970-71 to 1983, a reduction 
at the rale of 4 per cent per year in the 
incidence of rural poverty. The subsequent 
rate of improvement up to 1987-88 was 
undistinguished at less than I per cent per 
year. The bad harvests of 1987-88 
un'kmbtedly have a great deal to do with 
Haryana's poorer performance in the later 
period. In 1987-88 farm output in Haryana 
was nearly 18 per cent less than in the 
preceding year, and far below trend. The net 
result was that although the head count ratio 
continued to fall during the last four-and- 
a-half years of the entire period, the absolute 
number of poor rural people rose at a rate 
of just under I per cent per year. Given the 
substantial positive impact of growth on the 
incidence of poverty, it is likely that a normal 
harvest would have been associated with a 
further fall in the absolute number of poor 
people in rural Haryana, rather than a rise. 

Decomposition exercises. (Jain and 
Tendulkar 1990; Tendulkar and Jain 1991], 
reveal further that in Haryana, changes in 
rural consumption expenditure distribution 


Table.4: CiiANiiiNO .SnuiTTifRE AND CsowTM oE RiWAL WcmKEDKCi.. 1977-78 TO 1987-88 
tN.S.S Usual Principal Status Workers, Male and Female) 


Sector/Suh-sector 

Shares of Specified 

Sectors 

Compound Growth 
of Rural 
Workiofce 

1977-78 

•1987-88 

1977-78 to 
1987-88 

Agnculiure 

77.84 

7.3.20 

0.67 

Non-agricullure 

22.16 

26.80 

.3.2.3 

Mining 

0.03 

0.39 

29.24 

Manufacturing 

7 40 

7.58 

1 51 

Electricity, gas and water 

0.14 

0.66 

18.59 

Construction 

.3.19 

.3.17 

1.22 

Trade 

2.74 

5.52 

8.6.3 

Transport 

1.68 

1.84 

2.21 

Services 

6.96 

7.64 

2.23 

Total 

100 

100 

1.29 


Stfuri es:: I Stirvekxhana, Volume V, Nos I. and 2. 1981. 

2 NSSO (1987) ‘Results of Third Quinquennial Survey on Employment and 


Unemployment', Report No .Mt, 1987. 
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have reinfofced the flivourabie imiMct on 
head count ratios ot improvements in teal 
per capiu total expenditure Ot the 18 states 
studied by them only four others enjoyed 
both favourable growth effects and 
favourable distribution effects - Gujarat, 
Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, and Punjab 
Haryana recor^d the largest favourable 
distnbution effect of any state in India This 
achievement seems to have been the 
fortuitous outcome of the growth process 
Itself, rather than the result of measures 
taken to redistribute assets, incomes, or 
social consumption goods in favour of the 
poor 

At least one effort to integrate the 
po,>sible effects of direct anti-poverty 
interventions into the analysis has been 
made, but it does not generate conclusive 
results Kakwani and Subbarao’s (1992) 
work suggests that in stales where growth 
has been accompanied by worsening rural 
consumption distribution, an especially 
strong case can be made for pushing poverty 
programmes This point is well taken They 
go on to argue however that such schemes 
may be responsible for the decline in 
inequality in consumption in many states 
during 1977-8') In the Haryana case, at 
least, the evidence does not support this 
mterpietation The decline in poverty due to 
a decline in inequality in Haryana, according 
to their figures, was even larger in the 
preceding period, 1973-78, when no such 
povcity programmes were in place 
Moreover, alternative explanations spnng to 
mind In Haryana, in particular, il seems 
more likely that the rise in farm incomes 
and in demand lor agncultural and other 
wage labour, holds the key In the end, 
Kakw^ni and Subbarao themselves agree 
that no direct link can be established between 
the introduction ot poverty alleviation 
schemes and the decline in rural consumption 
inequalities They write 'it is difficult to 
identify the factors that may ha ve conti ibuted 
10 the decline in inequality in many states 
dunng 1977-83 ” [Kakwani and Subbarao 
1990] The nse in real wage'rates, and in 
some states such as Andhra Pradesh and 
Haryana the increase i n on-farm employment, 
and the shift of rural workers to non-larm 
|obs which properly got underway dunng 
this penod, all seem likely candidates tor 
testing In short, future analysis needs to 
wonsideranumberolcompetingexplanations 
tor the observed declines in consumption 
inequalities the vigorous pursuit of certain 
poverty alleviation programmes may indeed 
turn out to be the explanation for changes 
over time in a tew states, hut Haryana does 
not appear to be one ot them 

Disaggregated studies, based on NSS 
data arranged by household mam income 
source, indicate that, at least m some years 
in Haryana, agncultural households are better 
off than households engaged in rural 


manuiactunng, transport or services The 
relatively low incidence of poverty among 
rural construction worker households also 
shows that in Haryana, the construction 
industry has not been acting as a sump fur 
surplus labour, as it has in most other states 
The same studies also demonstrate that past 
investments in both lural and urban 
infrastructure at count tor most ot the staik 
interstate contiasis in poverty recorded for 
the eight household categories covered 
[National Commission on Rural Labour 
1991J The quality of agricultural and other 
rural infrastructure is crucial, investment in 
the upgradation of rural infrastructuie, it 
appears, is the single most effective rural 
anti-poverty programme The evidence also 
suggests that agricultural infrastructure 
should be made pnonty number one 

This IS precisely what happened m 
Haryana Indeed the initial, almost total 
pre-occupation of development policy with 
imgation electi icity and nuuket roads seems 
to be the basis f ui the success ot the Hatyana 
policy But It should also be stated clearly 
that this strategy was not conceived as a set 
of measures to relieve poverty It was seen 
rather as the road to prosperity for the 
majority, and with regard to backward 
regions, explicitly as a means to overcome 
regional disparities by extending to hitherto 
lagging areas the irrigation facilities already 
available to the mure advanc cd ones Its anti- 
poverty effects emerged as a by - produc t 
of the mam thrust w hit h was never directed 
particularly in fnvoui ot ‘the bottom 20 pei 
cent 

Field survey h.ised studies reveal how 
this strategy worked to trducc the 
incidence ot poverty among different 
categories o1 hou>cholds mainly 
dependent on agtivultuic An additional 
advantage of the senes of village level 
studies done in Haiyana between 1969 
and 1975 76 is that they make it possible 
to link together the adoption ot new 
technology household investment and 
savings, incomes, cunsump-tion patterns, and 
poverty rcdt^tion directly , 

Impac r or Gwi n Rrvoi uiion 

rhe lirst comprehensive overview ul the 
impact of the green revolution' published 
in 1974 [G S Bhalla 1974], covered land 
productivity, incomes, consumption, 
savings, anci investment The rcterence 
penod tor the field survey conducted in 
caily 1971 was the crop year 1969-70 
Data was collected from 723 cultivating 
and 142 agricultural labour households in 
100 villages in Haryana This was followed 
by a second large-scale field survey earned 
out in 153 sample villages from Octobei 
1972 to October 1973, covering 382 
agncultural labour and LOIM cultivating 
households [S Bhalla 1976, 1977, 1981, 


1989] Both 'he next two studies 
[Sidhu 1991,Shar'na 1992] relied on the 
same pnmary data from a survey conducted 
in 1975-76 The data came from 3,412 
cultivating, 484 wage labour and 485 other 
non-cultivating households in 329 Haryana 
villages 

What these studies show, in bnet, is that 
poverty in rural Haryana has been 
predominantly a problem of wage labour 
households and among them paniculariy 
of agiicuituial laboureis Cultivating and 
other non-cultivatmg households have both 
had lower head louni ratios and a smaller 
absolute number of people involved in 
poverty The adoption by cultivating 
households of the new technology appeais 
to have cut the incidence oi poverty among 
them to less than halt the figure for the ‘non- 
adopters’, by the mid-1970s 


Iarii S CrowihofWaui Raiss 



1971 72 

1977 78 

1981 84 

Money wages 
[Rs] CSS 

Rank among H 
miqor stales 
Agncultural wagts 

10 27 

I 

H 55 

1 

21 26 

1 

data AWI 

6 84 

10 44 

1915 

Rank 

CPIAI deflated 

1 

1 

1 

real wages 

Rank 

Dominant tood 

21 89 

1 

17 84 

1 

18 08 

1 

grain pnee 
deflated wages 

16 74 

16 70 

17 89 

Rank 

1 

1 

1 


Note^ t Iht iiM'ihodology foi deriving CSS 
money wage rate figures is given in 
Sheila Bhalla Rural Labour Markets 
and the Incidence of Poserty ,1991 
The underlying data comes from the 
'Comprehensive Scheme for Studying 
the Cost of Cultivation of Pnncipal 
Clops in India directorate of 
economics and statistics ministry of 
agriculture, gosemment of India 

2 The AWI (Jose) money wage rate 
figures come from 1 ables 3A and 3B 
(page 42 43) in A V lome 
Agncultuiat Wages in India, Asian 
Fmployment Programme Working 
Papeis ARTFP 1U) New Delhi 
1988 The data comes Iromihe annual 
Afini uliutal Wagt^m India published 
by ihe directorate of economics and 
smiistics ministry of agriculture, 
government of India 

1 The doiranant foodgrain deflation is 
the index of farm barvesi prices for Ihe 
crop which supplies ihc bulk of 
iuodgrains consumption of rural 
labourers as indicated by data from 
Rural Labour Enquiry Reports 

4 CPIAL Consumer Price Index for 
Agncultural Labour 

5 CSS Comprehensn e Scheme for 
Studying the Cost of Cultivation of 
Pnncipal Crops in India 

b AWI Agncultural Wages m India 
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By 1983, sithough head count ntioi had 
dropped dtwnaiicaily in Haryana, the poverty 
proflle across similar broad household 
categones still had itotchanged Agricultural 
and other rural wage labourers were roughly 
four times more likely to be poverty stncken 
as members of households sclf>employed in 
agriculture The most lemarkabk Icature, 
however, is the collapse, apparently )nlv 
alter the mid-1970, of poverty among the 
agricultural labourers, from something in 
the neighbourhood ot 60 per cent to a figure 
below IS per cent And it is far from self- 
evident, from the figures reproduced in 
Table 7, that this rapid amelioration had 
anything to do directly with the green 
revolution and its impact on the earnings of 
this section ot the rural workforce 
The field surveys’ evidence tor cultivators, 
ontheotherhand isdirectand unambiguous 
About the beneficial impact ot the green 
revolution on the condition ot labourers the 
picture IS considerably complicated by the 
emergence during the 'expansionary phase 
in on-tarm employment of a new kind of 
differentiation - that between permanent’ 
and casual labourers, concurrently with the 
rise of dairying among them and the 
expansion ot rural non-tarm job 
opportunities In short, a great many things 
happened at once which may be thought to 
have affected the condition ot wage labour 
households All these studies, hois ever, ined 
to untangle the skeins and to identity the 
sources ot the perceived improvements in 
the levelsof living ot proletarian households 
The impact ot the new technology on the 
earnings ol cultivators and on the 
employment ot hired labour seems to have 
been immediate, and positive tor all classes 
ot cultivators even those with what at that 
time were deemed submarginal holdings 
Productivity per acre nearly doubled for 
each category of cultivatorsIBhalla 1974 42] 
shifting the S to 10 acre class from deficit 
to 'viable' status but leaving the average 0 
to 5 acre cultivator running a loss on a farm 
business income basis counting paid out 
costs only Households adopting the new 
technology spent tar more on hired labour 
than the non-adopters, with the bigger farm 
operators hiring in relatively more ‘For 
each additional acre of operational area, the 
progressive cultivators spent Rs 81 90 on 
hired labour compared with only Rs 29 80 
spent by the non-progressive cultivators 
[Bhalla 1974 44| A substudy on the income 
structure of agricultural lahoui households 
produced the first evidence of a nse in the 
importance ot permanent labourers in the 
hii^ farm worktnae in the green revolution 
regions ThiswasaitnbutedfBhalla 197494) 
to the availability ot more continuous 
work’ in the technologically advanced 
areas In the process what happened to the 
landless households which remained 
dependent on casual labour was not noted 


Evidence on this came to hand only in the 
subsequent 1972-73 study 

The key findings of die 1969-70 study, 
however related to the impact of the 
adoption of new technology on the incomes, 
mcomedistnbution, savings and investment 
behaviour ot cultivating households It was 
found that “since the green revolution has 
substantially increased the income levels of 
each category of cultivator”, ‘ the income 
dispanty between the lowest non-progiessi ve 
and the highest progressive cultivators have 
tended to increase” [Bhalla 1974 47,31) 
However, it was also noted diat among the 
growing set ot hou!>eholds which had adopted 
the new technology, income disparities were 
less than among the group which continued 
with traditional input pracuces ’TTius n was 
concluded that the green revolution had not 
only increased incomes, it had also “tended 
to reduce rather than aggravate income 
dispanties among the adopters” (Bhalla 
1974 49] 

One of the most staking features of the 
results was the remarkable change in the 
savings behaviour ot the beneficianes ot the 
green revolution For non-adopters, ot all 
acreage classes combined, the average 
propensity to consume was found to be 0 99 
The corresponding figure tor the 
progressives’ was only 0 70, indicating a 
major ditterence in the capacity and the 
motivation to save Contrasts in their 
consumption levels were much smaller 

One other important, and at that time 
unexpected linding was that agncultural 
labour households were better ott than the 
0 to 3 acre non-progressive’ cultivators 
Hus finding was confirmed by the analysis 
of all subsequent field woik-based studies 
doneinHaryanadunngthe 1970s ’Thefigures 
from the 1969-70field survey are reproduced 
in Table 8 This outcome, it appears, was 
in pan a reflection ot the increa^ demand 
for hired labour in the green revolution belt 

The I ndex numbers ot real wage rates there 
showed the biggest increases between I960 
and 1970 by 19 to 26 per cent, while real 
wages in the backward southern region 
remained vitiuallyunchanged Btialla(1974) 
commented that the 0 to 5 acre cultivators 
appear to be involved in farm operations 
despite the fact that in most parts ot Haryana, 
they could have done better financially, had 


they eanied theirh vellhood by offienng their 
labmrtoothercultivaton at prevailing wgge 
nites"(1974 29) Manyofthmwerealready 
doing so to some degree as “a substantia] 
proponion of income of households in this 
category is being denved from work as 
agncultural labourers” (1974 99) 

Oie final feature of tlw 1969-70 findings 
on agncultural labour households needs to 
be noted, because it not only persisted imt 
became increasingly important as tune went 
on This IS the part played, in agnculturally 
backward regions where dmand for lidmur 
had not at that time yet nsen, by dairying, 
and income from non-tarm sources, in jacking 
up the incomes of wage labour households 
liie 1969 70 evidence is presented in 
Table 9 

Changes in Empcoymeni Lrvi i s and 
STRUCTURt 

As the green revolution matured the tram 
of events which left some agncultural labour 
households below the poverty line despite 
rising wages and employment, began to take 
on an ideniitiable shape By 1972 73 the 
surge ot small form households intothe hired 
labour force reported in S Bhalla (1976) had 
become asource ot gnevance tor the landless 
whocomplained that landed households were 
taking away their jobs in particular the 
secure permanent labour jobs While 0 to 
2 3 acre operators accepted casual as well 
as permanent labour jobs members ot bigger 
farm householdsin the prime green revolution 
legions took up permanent labourjobs almost 
exclusively (3iven the tact that in the pnme 
green revolution regions, more than halt ot 
alt hired labour days demanded were 
permanent labour days, the changes on the 
demand and on the sources ot labour supply 
side combined, tended to eat into the share 
ot the employment cake, which would 
otherwise have gone to agncultural labour 
liuusetiolds Fur landless households witli 
no working permanent labour member the 
number of casual labour days work available 
in some technologically advanced regions 
actually went down [Bhalla 1981) 

Meanwhile a ’arge subset of agncultural 
labour households went into dairying, either 
tor the first time or on an expanded scale, 
so also did small farmers Among the small 


Tabu 6 Sacunt Featuri-s os Aork ulture TRANSKiRMArioN 



1963 66 

1973 76 

1988 89 

Double cropped area as percentage of net sown ore i 

21 9 

30 4 

68 7 

Intensity of cropping 

1 22 

1 30 

1 69 

Inigaiion mie 

366 

48 4 

710 

Fertiliser (NPK) use of (kg per hectare) 

6 30 

(1967-68) 

17 78 

847 

Number of tractors 

4803 

37965 

102840 

Net area sown (ha per tractor) 

713 

96 

35 

Share ot agnculture in electncity consumption 

22 7 

(1966 67) 

37 0 

474 

(1989 90) 


n 
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E rmer set, Uw ’vipbUtty ibw' moved down 
irther in die green revolution ereas to just 
ider 2.5 acres instead of the S acres repmted 
|n the study based on the 1969-70 field 
survey. This was associated with the 
inuoduction of HYV crops in two seasons, 
nsiead of just one, and a sharp differentiation 
i(i the labour supply behaviour of the 0 to 
2.5 acre operators as compared to everyone 
‘Ise. In the technologically advanced 
regions, these very small acreage operators 
;ui back their supply of family labour to 
heir own farm operations to less than 
jne-third the number of family labour days 
)ut in by the next, higher, acreage class, and 
jegan to hire out the majority of all labour 
lays supplied. In the two non-green 
evolution regitms, the bulk of the labour 
iuppiied by the under 2.5 acre operators 
rnniinued to be in the form of unpaid family 
abour on their own holdings. Thus, a direct 
ronsequence of the green revolution seems 
u be that by 1972-73, the 0 to 2.5 acre 
ipcralors were hiring out must of the Held 
top labour.days supplied by them. An 
ndirect consequence was that they 
eallocated a substantial part of their time 
n favour of animal husbandry and against 
iwn-farm unpaid Held crop labour. (The 
nvestment data tor these households revealed 
he recent establishment or major expansion 
if animal husbandry enterprises by many of 
hese small farmers.) Together, the influx of 
mail farm household members into the hired 
gricultura) labour force and into animal 
usbandry sideline activities, accounted for 
nuch of the low per acre input of unpaid 
amity labour into field crop work on their 
wn farms, it also produced the result that 
1 C inverse relationship between form size 
nd per acre labour input vanished except 
1 the southernmost arid region. It was 
^placed, in four out of five regions, by a 
ositive relationship. 

Despite their reallocation oftime in favour 
f the hired labour force, however, the small 
armers failed to get as much employment 
s the landless workers did in the 
ichnologically advanced regions. The 
rpicai landless agricultural labour household 
1 four out of fi ve regions supplied more than 
00 field crop labour days per year, and at 
:ast 125 days in each crop .season. Hiis 
nnual figure is more than twice the number 
f days worked by households operating 
nder five acres in the same four regions - 
26 days annually - even when the unpaid 
smily days and the hired out days of landed 
ouseholds are both counted. TaJile lOgives 
etails. 

The Stodv Came to 
THE Following Conclu-sions 

In general, it appears that occupational 
tversitication builds in a more effective 
^luor’ to earnings than the high average 


agricultural labour income in the greenest 
of the green revolution areas in Ifaryana 
(Region 11). The same pKenomenon operates 
effectively, but to a lesser degree, in 
Region III. The lesson is thot'a high level 
of irrigation wd widespread adoption of the 
new form technology is not enough. The 
‘trickle down' process does not reach the 
income strata at the bottom in regions with 
high incomes but little occupational 
divMsification. 

Aside from the heavy concentration of 
workers inculti vation and agricultural labour 
in the most prosperous region, two 
characteristicsof thechanged pattern of field 
crop labour supply and demand may have 
pushed some households to the wall. One 
was the entry, on a large .scale, of members 
of landed households into the hired 
agricultural labour force. Had they stuck 
to cultivation (a,s they seem to have done 
in Puitiab). or mo ved out into non-agticultural 
jobs, the landless would of course have been 
the sole beneficiariesofthedramatic increase 
in demand for hired agricultural labour in 
the early 1970s. But this is beside the point. 
The fact is that the members of landed 
households competed with the landless for 
paid farm labour jobs, precisely bcc8u.se 
these jobs were more attractive than the 
alternatives available at that time. The cause, 
and the cure, for this seems to have been 
located outside the agricultural sector. 

The second factor was the new structure 
of demand for hired labour itself. In the two 
most advanced regions, the predominance 
of hired permanent labour so depressed the 


number of casual labour days work available 
that landless households got fewer days of 
casual work than their counterparts in less 
developed areas. The households which 
suffered on this account belonged to the 
minority subset whose members engaged 
exclusively in casual labour. While most 
landless households earned more than they 
ever had, the ones who failed to get in on 
the permanent labour ‘bonanza’ get stuck 
with the worst of several possible worlds. 

Thus the fact that the rate of rural 
occupational diversification in Haryana 
generally really took off only after the mid- 
1970s, may account, paitly forthe persistence 
of high poverty levels among ^ricultural 
labourers well into the 1970s. Within 
agriculture, the peaking of demand for 
permanent labour in roughly 1977-78’ 
appears to be the other identifiable 
contributory factor. 

How much of the occupational diver¬ 
sification which took place in rural areas is 
due to the rise in on-furm incomes is also 
debatable. Recent studies [Papola 1987; 
Kundu 1991] find that in Haryana the rural 
industries which grew most neither use inputs 
from nor provide inputs to agriculture. Many 
are ancillaries for the bigger town-based 
industries of the south-eastern region of 
Haryana. This position is confirmed more 
generally by an analysis of cross-section 
statewise data repeated for each of the 
census years: i961, 1971 and 1981. The 
link between agricultural productivity and 
the degree of rural workforce diversification 
was strong and highly significant at the 


Tabu. 7: Hakyana Riwal Head Cocnt Ratios suh tiaoAO Hooseholo 
Main Income Source Categories 


Household Main 

Income Source 
(1) 

Head Count Ratios (Per Cent) for Specified Years and 
Poverty Lines 

1969-70 
(Rs 20) 

(2) 

1972-71 
(Rs 15) 
(1) 

(Ks 20) 

(4) 

1975-76 
(Rs 15.90) 
(5) 

1983 
(Rs 15) 
(6) 

Agricultural labour 

61.15 




13..14 

Landless agricultural labour 


52.26 

64.86 



Wage labour 




'61.43 


Non-ogricullurol labour 





14.51 

Other non-cultivating households 






(other than 'wage labour’) 




49.69 


All cultivators 




30.80 


HYV adopters 




20.71 


HYV non-adopters 




41.59 


Self-employed in agriculture 





1.47 


Soiex: I Column 2: 


Rs 20 per month, at 1960-61 pnees. CPIAL deflator. Source: G S 
Bhalln, (1974:10.5). 

2 Columns .1 and 4: Rs IS and Rs 20 per month respectively, ai 1960-61 prices. CPIAL 

detiator. Source: Table 22. page.s 7.1 S Bhaila (1981). 

3 Column 5: On labour and non-cultivating households: poverty line of 48-97 per 

capita per month at 197S-76 prices. CPfAL deflator used to update a 
1960-61 rural poverty line of 1.5.90 lor rural Punjab including 
Haryana, estimnled by Bardhan (1970). Source: Sidhu (1991: 211, 
Table 6.10). 

4: Column .5: On cultivators, HYV adopters and non-adoptors, poverty lineof 48.66 

per capita at 1974-7.5 prices. CPIAL deflator to update 1971-72 NSS 
based data. Source' Sharma (1992: 142. Table VI.10). 

5 Column 6' Rural Labour Enqu:ry/NSS dam. Table 21. 
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siian of the IVhOs; it weakened hy 1971, 
and had disappeared by 1981 (Bhalla 
I992J. 

The Sidhu (1991) and Sharma (1992) 
studies were both based on data gathered in 
1975-76. that is, at about the time of the 
turning point for many of the variables 
ihoughito have been important in explaining 
the household and regional poverty patterns 
among landless households in Haryana in 
the early 1970s. This was also Just before 
the larger cultivators changed their .strategy 
'fordeating with the problem of rising labour 
costs. Labour (and bullock) displacing 
mechanisation replaced the permanent 
labour contract as the chosen means. The 
evidence on the substitution of capital 
for labour, and of ca.sual labour in place of 
workers on long-term contract, began to 
accumulate from about 1977-78 onwards. 

The Sidhu (1991) study, based on 1975- 
76 data, addressed thtec main que.stions. Do 
ugncultural labourers in .successful new 
technology areas have more days of work? 
Do they .get higher wages in such areas? 
And. if yes, does it get reflected in their 
consumption patterns and levels of living? 
His study confirmed, first, that the new 
technology had tended to rai.se the share of 
attached, or ‘permanent’ labourers in the 
total, and that there was “a definite negative 
relationship between the ptoporlion of 
.-ittachcd labour and the level of 
uncmnloymenr’|.Sidhu 1991 ;260|. From this 
it was inferred that it was primarily demand 
conditions which had led to the predominance 
of long-term labour contracts, and that 
employers adopted the permanent labour 
.solution both to ensure some labour supply 
in peak si'usons. and to avoid the high costs 
ol casual labour during these peaks. The 
practice was found to have "reduced the 
work availability foi casual workers in terms 
of number of days", although it had not 
significantly affected the overall employment 
prospects ol all the wage labourers 
(1991:261). 

While it was found that mechanisation 
was lending to aggravate the unemployment 
problems ot wage labourers, "the combined 
effect of controlled irrigation, high yielding 
seed varieties, and fertilisers on (arm 
employment", asof 1975-76. still "dominated 
overthatof mechanisation" | Sidhu 1991 ;27]. 
An average wage labourer got work for 289 
days per year in Punjab and for .103 days 
in Haryana, and an average casual worker 
for 241 days in Punjab compared to 258 in 
Haryana. Thus the relatively better 
agricultural employment position in 
Haryana, discussed in fatcr documents." 
had already emerged by 1975-76. The 
typical wage labour household in Haryana 
also possessed more animal wealth. 
However, wage rates for attached as well 
as casual labour were at that time higher 
in Punjab than in Haryana. Regression 


analysis showed that altemativeemployment 
opp^unities outside agriculture helped to 
r^uce the incidence of unemployment 
among rural wage labourers.; Last hut not 
least, a negative and .statistically significant 
relationship was found between the 
incidence of poverty among wage labttur 
households and among other non¬ 
cultivating households, and the level of 
agricultural development of districts as 
measured by productivity per acre or per 
male agricultural worker. Sidhu found 
that "accelerated agricultural growth, even 
within the existing institutional .set up 
does help, to some extent, in alleviating 
the problem of absolute poverty prevailing 
among wage labour and other non-cultivating 
households (1991 ;266). He concludes; "our 
results show that agricultural growth, 
availability of employment opportunities 
outside agriculture and higher wage rates 
tend to reduce poverty significantly" 
(1991 ;267). The “trickledown hypothesis... 
is more or lc.ss confirmetf (1991:266). In 
short, the Sidhu study vcnfics and extends 
the results obtained from field work 
conducted three years earlier. 

The Sharma (1992) study, which focused 
on cultivators, generated results not much 
different from the Bhalla (1974) work based 
on a field survey conducted six years beftne, 
in 1969-70. There .seem to have been few 
qualitative changes in the intervening period. 
'The mo.st important ones were, first, that 
while the proportion of large farmers adopting 
the new technology was higher, the “intensity 
of adoption" dccrca.scs with larm $i/.e. The 
result, by 1975-76. was that "the per acre 
output and income gains were higher for the 
small sixe groups" {Sharma I992;I23|. 
Second. It wa.s established that among 
cultivators “the adoption of new technology 
...has made a substantial dent on absolute 
poverty and on the intensity of poverty" 

(1992; 142) measured in terms of head count 
ratios and the Sen P measure, respectively. 

The picture which emerges from the village 
surveys thus supports the view that the 
operation of a trickle down mechanism was 
the key element in the Haryana poverty 
reduction process. The impact on cultivating 
households was direct, immediate, and 
sustained. But for labour households, the 
evidence indicates that diverse factors were 
operating simultaneously. Most of them were 
favourable - wages and employment, for 
example. But the spread of the institution 
of long-term ‘permanent labour* contracts 
in the first half of the 1970$. and the rise 
of mechanisation a little later, both operated 
to deprive smne .scgnKnts of the hired fann 
workforce of jobs. The net resuit, htiwcvcr. 
was an improvement in the ecoiiomic welfare 
of the wage earning class, but this ouit'ome 
was at least in part traceable to the expan.sion 
ofnon-fann job opportunities - a factor not 
directly attributable to the ‘agriculture first* 


strategy of the Haryana government, even 
in the early years of the 1970s. 

Quality of Life iNincATcms 

As.sessmenis of Haryana’s creditable 
poverty reduction performance, based on 
economic indicators such as head count mtos, 
wage levels or employment, need to be 
balanced, however, by an examination of 
non-cconomic rural 'quality of life 
indicators’. This is ncces.sary because there 
is a gross asymmetry in the Haryana rankings 
between these two kinds of measures. The 
Haryana record on provision of social 
consumption goods has been poor, and tm 
some related mortality and other demographic 
indicators of welfare, the Haryana 
performance has been among the vrorsi in 
the country. This asymmetry reveals the 
limitations of excessive reliance on the 
dynamics of ‘trickle down* processes, 
however successful these may be in their 
own, economic, sphere. 

Thus, among 16 states Haryana ranks sixth 
in terms of male child mortality, and 12 in 
terms of female child mortality rates. 
Moreover, no other state registers such a 
wide gap between male and female child 
death rates. The difference contributes to the 
appalling rural sex ratio: 876.66 females per 
thousand males in 1991. This is the worst 
.sex ratio of any state in the country. The 
1972-73 field survey, discussed earlier, found 
that the really bad sex ratios were an attribute 
of landed households: the sex ratios lor 
agricultural labour households were far better. 
For men and women together, life expectancy 
comes to just under 55 years, a figure which 
places Haryana fifth in a ranking of 14 


Tabi.i- 8; Pi'K Capita Im'omi: anii Consumption 
OF Aohiculiusai. I-asoiik and 
Small Farm HoushHoi us 



0 to 5 Acre Fonn Operators 

Indicator 

Agricultural Non- Progres- 
Labour Progres- sive 

Households sive 

Per capila 
income 

Per capila 
coasumption 

,182.41 116.70 437.5.5 

454.41 447..5n 525.40 


Table 9; Incoml STKi’CTistF.. by Source, ok 
AliRK'ULIl'KAL La8(N>R HOUSEHOLDS. 1969-70 

f/w <•<•«/) 


Income .Source 

Northern 

Region 

Central 

Region 

Southern 

Region 

From AgneuI- 




rural labour' 

- 



permanent 

65.9 

60.0 

1.1.4 

From Agneut- 




lural labour' 




casual 

26.1 

29.5 

61.5 

Dairying 

5.8 

2.7 

13.3 

Other sources 

2.2 

7.8 

H.7 
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Punjab. Karnataka and Maharashtra, tn tint 
order 

Some ot the reasons for the 
disproportionately high female child death 
rates, and the poor survival rates of women 
despite the relatively low incidence of 
poverty, emerge from the NSS 42nd round 
data on social consumption Rural Haryana 
records the lowest incidence ot hospital 
births in India less than 2 5 per cent of 
all ruralbirthstakepiaceinhospital Probing 
quesoons to find the reasons why so many 
births were taking place ouuide hospital 
elicited the response, in two-thirds of the 
cases, that domiciliary birth was ‘preferred’ 
Although this response was a tairiy common 
one in rural India in only four other states 
did more than halt the ‘non-hospital birth' 
respondents offer this as the reason These 
states were MadhyaPradesh(57 41percait) 
Puiyab (53 96 per cent), Gujarat (51 32 per 
cent), and Rq|asthan (51 00 per cent) IVo 
ot these states - Puiyab and Gujarat - are 
also among the nchest in the country 
On the paediatnc care and immunisation 
fronts also, rural Haryana's performance is 
unimpressive Much poorer states, such as 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Kerala,all appear 
to provide distinctly supenoi rural child care 
and immunisation services Tamil Nadu, in 
addition, can boast of an outstanding pre¬ 
school age supplementary food programme 
in short, 'public' pnonties on the rural 
health front evidently do not include the 
provision of the kind ot social consumption 
goods covered by the NSS 42nd round 
(1986-87) survey The health needs ot 
women and children, in particular, appear 
to come lower down on the pnortty list than 
in almost any other state 
The literacy picture, however, appears to 
be getting better even faster in Haryana than 
It is in India as a whole Haryana now ranks 
fitlth among 14 states in male literacy imd 
ninth with respcctto female literacy In 1971, 
the figures were ninth and 10th, tor males 
and females respectively For males in the 
10 to 14 age group the pictuie is even better 
Haryana has now moved up to second 
position The comparable Tigurc tor females 
in this age group has gone up to fifth place, 
as compared to 10th place for the 
corresponding population ol 1971 Rural 
education in Haryana thus seems to be 
involved in a catching up process Recent 
field work’ indicates that the movement of 
rural children into high school and college 
education has gained momentum Excellent 
rural ruial and rural-urban transport both 
public and private has N'en playing an 
enabling role by impros ing access to higher 
education This tn turn is now leading to a 
major change in the level and character of 
work participation by young rural women 
In some states the public distribution 
systems have become important institutions 
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mmimum foodgrain requirements But in 
Haryana, kerosene and sugar are the only 
commodities purchased in significant 
quantities from rural PDS outlets Hw staple 
foodgrain wheat, is generally not supplied 
through the rural public distnbution system, 
the NSS 42nd round did not record even a 
single case of any rural PDS purchase ot 
wheat Moreover, very tew respondents 
reported purchasing wheat at ail, from any 
source-amcre ISperosntofniralpenons 
This suggests the overwhelming importance 
of selt-provisioning, either out of home 
produced wheal or out of in-kind wages 
But these NSS results do not quite tally with 
the findings of independent tield surveys 
While Bhalla (1974) confirms that the bulk 
of cultivators consumption is home 
produced, Sidhu (1991) finds that more than 
80 per cent of the cereal requirements of 
wage labour and other non-cultivating 
households were met through market 
purchase' Since wage workers' and other 
non-farm households constitute about half 
the rural household population, the NSS 
estimate of 18 per cent purchasing wheat at 
all from any suuae, seems too low But (he 
tact that all or nearly all ot those who buy 
wheat get it trom non-PDS sources is correct 
Although wage labour households would 
undoubtedly gam from 'green card’ status 
along the lines of the Andhra expenment, 
there does not seem to have bran much 
political pressure to extend the commodity 
coverage ot the skeletal rural tair price shop 
system in Haryana Indeed, one version ot 
Haryana's Eighth Plan suggests that the 
pressure is coming from Delhi! Thus the 
rural publicdistnbution 'system' may remain 
what It was - a minor appendage of a co¬ 
operative movement whose role is visualised 
almost exclusively either in terms of inputs 
for agricultural production, or in terms of 
agro-processing including sugar mills 
distilleries ginneries, spinning millsanddairy 
development units In short, Haryana’spublic 
distribution system was neves designed as 
an instrument lor ameliorating the rigours 
ot rural poverty hence it can hardly be 
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said dxnit the place of PDS outiM tn the 
Haryana scheme of things in the next secdon 
On most other elements in the usual basic 
needs array. Haryana scores near the top 
Haryana is the only sute where all drmking 
water sources ore reported to be perennial 
and nearly 98 per tent of all dnniung water 
comes from taps, tuhe-welis, handpumps or 
pucca wells Tube-wells and handpumps are 
the dominant source, taps are the second 
most importance source In 1986-87 mote 
than 60 per centofdwellittgs were electrified, 
and less than 30 per cent were ‘katcha’ As 
in Puiyab, the vast mqjonty of dwellings are 
regularly disinfected However, on the in- 
house sanitation front, rural Haryana ranks 
at the bottom, with scarcely I Ik per cent ot 
all households reporting a latnne in or around 
the house In this case there seems to be 
considerable political interest budget and 
plan documents talk in enthusiastic terms of 
upgrading the sanitation and sewerage 
facilities in villages and large towns It plans 
presently afoot are earned through, there 
will be a considerable change during the 
present decade The matter is discussed 
turttwr in the next section 
To sum up, the growth process in Haryana 
seems to have had several desirable 
properties it reduced both the head count 
ratios and the absolute number of poor rural 
people. It improved income distrllwtion, and 
towards the end ot the 1970s, it enabled a 
substantial number of people to step into 
non-agricultural jobs in rural areas 
themselves, or in nearby towns High levels 
of public investments followed by pnvate 
investment, in agnculture in the first instance 
seems to have been the key to this success 
story In short, the picture which emerges 
trom the Haryana village surveys ol the late 
I9(>0s and the early to mid-19708 supports 
the view that the trickle down mechanism, 
which originated tn agriculture, is what 
worked in die Haryana poverty reduction 
process For wage labour households, in 
addition, the expansion ot non-farm 
employment played an increasingly 
important role, as the green revolution 


Tabu IU Pbr Household Supply or Unpaid and Hired oin Fiei d Crop Labour 
(SrANOARIHSEO Mandavs) 


Household Group 

Region I 
(Wet Hilly 
Poor) 

Region II 
(Prime Green 
Revolution 
Area) 

Region III 
(Second Most 
Region) 

Region IV 
(And. 
Backward) 
Advanced 

Region V 
(Mediocre 
HVVerrep 
in One 
Season Onis) 

Landless labour 
households 

4616 

404 1 

120 4 

102 1 

1717 

0 to 21 acre operators 

49 6 

141 7 

141 2 

514 

511 

2 1 to 1 acre operators 

1121 

174 4 

178 1 

lot 9 

109 4 

All acreage class ope 
rotors (other than 
landless) 

1682 

288 S 

214 S 

111 7 

166 7 


Sourtt S Bhalla (1981) based on 1972-71 field survey 
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-imtured’. In the improved conditions of 
low income households, the public 
distrilnition system could have played, at 
best, a maivinal role, for the excellent reason 
that it does not supply the staple foodgrain, 
wheat, at ail. 

Finally, Haryana’s discreditable health, 
mortality, sex ndio, «id sanitation figures 
reveal that ‘trickle down' processes cannot 
at all be relied upon to generate benefits 
uuuide the strictly economic sphere. There 
are. it would .seem, no automatic spread 
clYects into either the social or the political 
spheres. The rural groups which dominated 
in the 1960$ continue to dominate today, and 
there ore no norawoithy concessions, in the 
fwm of policies and programmes to uplift 
those who eke out their existence at the 
bottom end of the economic scale. Nor are 
there any new schemes which might be 
thought to reflect an improvement in the 
political clout of the rural landless, or near 
landless workers,orof women asagenerally 
disadvantaged rural group. The series of 
special provisions formembersof scheduled 
castes, however, may be interpreted as an 
exception to this otherwise general 
proposition It is even possible that the 
prominence given to some of these mea-sures 
in recent years indicates that scheduled caste 
voters are an acknowledged constituency, 
worth cultivating by means of meaitures 
directed explicitly to their individual and 
group welfare. These and other measures ate 
discussed in Section III. 

Ill 

Haryana Strategy in Perspective 

This section begins with broad questions 
ol development strategy in Haryana’s own 
historical perspective. Interviews with state 
and central government officials associated 
with ihc making ol Haryana policies and 
programmes provide a vie w from New Delhi 
as well as the Chandigarh assessment. The 
factual framework for these interpretations 
has been culled from a series of documents, 
in particular budget speeches, five-year plans 
and programme appraisals, and reports ol 
nlficial working groups and commitlees. The 
aim is to find out how the distinctive features 
of Haryana’s developriient priorities and 
official perceptions einerg^, and what 
shaped the current dismi.ssive attitudes to 
ronventional poverty alleviation packages. 
This section ends with an account of the 
programmes in operation, the sometimes 
:onflicling comments of state and central 
government officials on them, and their 
iuggestions for alternative approaches to 
some of the centrally-sponsored poverty 
dicvialion programmes. 

It is generally agreed that the governments 
which gained power in Haryana from 1966 
were dominated by rural interests, in 
panicularthe ’bullock capitalists' allied with 


the iugerlandowners. Moreover, it is argued 
that it was, at least in part, an accident of 
history that their vigorous pursuit of their 
own interests served others as well as 
them.selves so well. Haryana’s version of an 
agriculture-led growth strategy was well 
launched by the time concern began to be 
expressed by ‘outsiders’ about what might 
happen in the process to the landless and the 
land poor. Insiders tended to assume that 
when agnculturc grew,everybody benefited. 
There seems to have been no real secom* 
thoughts on this score. 

Even in subsequent decades, the notion 
that specially targeted poverty alleviatirai 
programmes might be nef;|ded never gained 
much ground, lor several reasons. One was 
because events gave such ample .support to 
the contention that ‘tnckle down' processes 
could be relied upon to do the job. As 
Haryana's green revolution took off, the 
improvements in the economic welfare of 
all sections of rural society were sufficiently 
rapid, and large enough, to be obvious to 
those overseeing events. Moreover, the fact, 
later nxorded by Kakwani and Subbarao 
(1992) that rural consumption inequalities 
got reduced; the fact that work opportunities 
opened up forthe landless (Sidhu 1991]; and 
that small fairiMis gained more per acre than 
larger ones, in income as well as output terms 
(Sharma 1992], ail combined to take the 
edge oft any rural based poleniial political 
opposition to an unadulterated 'agriculture 
first' growth strategy 

The role and emergence oi the industrial 
sector ol Haryana must also be noted. A 
remarkable feature in this context is Ihc 
absence ut an cttcciive state level polidcu! 
presence ol indusiiial interests. One reason. 
It seems, was that industries, concentrated 
mainly in Ambala district near Chandigarh 
and Pandabad near Delhi, were esiablished 
by ’out.sidcrs'. Farid.ihad was developed tor 
resettlement oi refugees from Pakistan, who 
lived in Delhi but worked in Pandabad. 
During the l97Us and the 1980s, large-scale 
industrial units were .set up by well known 
Indian firms .such as Eicher, Escorts, 
Goodyear. Kelvinator, and Larsen and 
Toubro. Even though Pandabad indu.stncs 
contribute more than half oi the state 
government's budgetary revenues, imcrcsi 
in them is focused primanly on the concern 
for finding Jobs for educated rural youth. 
The notion of dispersed and balanced 
industrial development with local rural 
linkages has given way to the notion of 
concentrating industrial activities at a few 
selected points with a cluster of ancillaries 
around larger units. 

The strategy ot ‘industrial concentration’, 
however, did not lead to enclave 
development. The impact of industrial 
agglomerations of large and small scale units 
in rural areas and market towns was 
tremendous. In the rural small andtiny sector. 


local enirepremarship thrived, much of it by 
way of tie-ups witii 'mother industries' in 
the urban industrial townships. Today there 
are estimated to be about 6,000 such 
ancillaries feeding the Pandabad complex 
alone. These units now exist in rural areas 
side by side with trading and traditional, 
craft like ventures, some of which, like khadi 
or embroidered shoes, have also found for 
themselves an urban market. Given the 
high standards of rural transport, power, 
banking and related infrastructure in 
several districts, medium- and even large- 
scale industrial units have also been 
established in rural areas, independent of 
any connection with the units in the major 
industrial complexes. Together with the nse 
in rural construction, transport, and tertiary 
.scctorinfra.structure and other activities, these 
industries provide the jobs which have 
enabled many rural wage dependent 
households to rise out of poverty. 

In more recent years, nonetheless, (tasre 
has been a resurgence ot political interest 
in accelerated indu.strial and tertiary sector 
development. This interesi has been revived 
by the realisation in the early 1980, that 
agriculture was not to be relied upon to 
absorb labour indelinitely. Industry, 
especially rural small-scale industry, is now 
seen as a better alternative than government- 
sponsored wage paid employment schemes. 
To this end Ihe emphasis has shifted further 
in favour of the improvement of rural 
intrastructure, including amenities such as 
tapped drinking water and sanitation. By the 
mid-1980s rural occupational diversification 
was slated as an explicit goal, although the 
otficial iniiialion of this strategy seems to 
have tolluwed reality rather than leading it. 
Rural infrastructure upgradation and 
specialised technical and vocational training 
are now described as the key to the .success 
of Ihc employment-oriented industrial 
dispersion policy. 

'The shift in emphasis, it is more likely, 
IS mainly the pniduct of a substantial change 
in the aspirations ot village and small town 
rc.sidcnis, including, it should he noted, the 
members of rural wage labour households, 
many ol whom are now commuting daily 
to non-farm jobs, in iheir own nr other 
peoples’ industrial and tertiary sector units 
in nearby villages and market towns." 

Direct poverty alleviation programmes 
are treated, at best, as peripheral by 
officials. They do not merit much mention 
in political stalemenlNeithcr.Ccftainofficers 
undoubtediy would like to sec particular 
welfare schemes pushed through vigorously, 
hut Ihe prevailing cynicism about the 
implementation ot the ‘programmatic 
approach’ to poverty alleviation is 
unmistakable. A .sample of responses to 
questions conveys Ihc negative assessment. 

The question: “what do you think of as 
the major cause of reduction in poverty in 
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HaiyanaT' elicited straightforward answers: 
“infrastructure; nearness to Delhi maricets 
and services”. Within infrastructure, “roads 
and electricity”; in agriculture, “irrigation is 
decisive”. To the question: “what is your 
most successful anti-poverty programme?", 
the replies came; “there is nothing as such"; 
“there was no programme as such; the 
outcome is the result of trickle down". To 
probing questions: "There is no scheme for 
pulling up the people at the bottom". On a 
programme which has attracted considerable 
attention: “The pension scheme is a racket”. 

OfTidals also tended to pour coki water 
on the idea that there is now. or ever was, 
a deliberate strategy or set of programmes 
aimed at diversification of the workforce, or 
the industrial structure, of Haryana generally, 
or of rural Haryana in particular: “llic 
achieved diversification record is a by¬ 
product." 

On education, health services, literacy, 
programmes to reduce infant mortality arid 
so on it was asked: “Are ihe.se perceived as 
programmes which enable the poor to 
increa.sethcircapabilitic.s?"Oncpersonsaid; 
'*No. it enables the landholders, property 
owners". Frtrni another: “The emphasis on 
Klucation is significant, but not as poverty, 
alleviation - it is to enable people to gel into 
services”. Similarly, regarding co-operatives: 
'They are not for poor people - they are for 
rxtension of credit, provision of inputs for 
landed people". 

Related comments from the central 
jHivcrnment end. tell another part of the 
ilory. “Haryana government officials don't 
want the kind of iwogramme we have, but 
hey don't want to give up the money either”. 
They a.sk: 'Can' i we di vert it to the educated 
jnemployed, or village infrastructural 
icvelopment?'” “Punjab is saying the same 
hings”. “They can’t get labour at Rs 18 - 
Seed to give double the wage". "They say: 
Tamil Nadu is giving money to each 
rillage for infrastructural development. 
iVhy can't we give ccntrally-spun.sored 
Khemc money for this'"? "The country is 
oo diverse for across the board common 
Mogrammes to suit each and every one." 

When told that some central government 
rfHcers had suggested that Haryana would 
rrefer to direct JRY (or similar) funds to 
i) rural infrastructure, and (ii) schemes for 
he educated unemployed, the view from 
-laryana in the first instatKe was “it is a 
fuestion of balance - the material and wage 
ompunents... this is thecrux of the matter", 
t wtK stated also that Haryana had “no 
:oncretc scheme” for the educated 
inemployed. 

Conversations with officials together with 
locumentary sources also reveal that pressure 
s exerted sometimes by the centre, on state 
(overnment officials to alter rural 
kvclopment priorities and social welfare 
>r>gramme proposals in ways which would 


bring them more in line with the content and 
objectives of conventional poverty removal 
programmes. Illustrations are given in the 
discussion of selected programmes below. 

Poverty Alleviation Programmes 

What kinds of programme does Haryana 
in fact promote, and which ones are carried 
out mainly because funds for them arc 
available? In the second category come the 
entire set of asset creation and rural 
employment schemes: IRDP, TRYSEM. 
DWCRA, JRY and its subschemes such as 
the Million Wells .Scheme, and DPAP. All 
of these are carrietl out, after a fashion, but 
the .state government would like to see the 
coverage, prescribed norms, or emphasis of 
all of them revised in one way or another. 
The schemes which Haryana is prepared to 
initiate on its own, or push despite varying 
degrees of central government reluctance, 
relate to village infrastructure and amenities 
and non-iargcted welfare schemes such as 
the initially almost universal old age pension 
scheme. There also seems to be considerable 
political backing for a diverse package of 
scheduled caste welfare programmes. 

A review of IRDP performance in the 
state appears, at first glance to be quite 
respectable insofar as the share of the 
stale in the total IRDP expenditure in the 
country corresponds to its share in the 
total number of poor persons - both arc 
about I to I.S per cent. Haryana’s own 
assessment of IRDP and TRYSEM. a 
related poverty alleviation programme, is 
rather derogatory. TRYSEM is described as 
‘a waste of money' and IRDP is held in low 
esteem by officials. The concurrent 
evaluations of IRDP done by the department 
of rural development also show that 
Haryana's performance was worse than all 
India in that none of the beneficiaries were 
able to cross the poverty line, and only 46 
per cent of investment was found intact 
compared to the all India average of 73 
per cent. The special programme for 
women and children, viz, DWCRA, is 
also not considered a good scheme. It has 
been difficult to identify suitable income 
generating activities for women.Marketing 
of production is also fouiid to be a problem. 
Most important, however, is the fact that for 
many women wage labour at relatively high 
wages is considered by them as a better 
altemativeihan low earning self-employment 
activities. 

The employment generating schemes- 
NREP, RLEGP and JRY - have been 
considered better even though the norm of 
60:40 for wage and non-wage component 
of expenditure is considered faulty, as assets 
of lasting value cannot be created with such 
a low material component, lihe structure and 
nature of the unemployment problem in 
Haryana also calls for a more flexible 


approach to employment generuion in order 
that the special problems of educated rural 
youth or the problems of sp«:ific areas, e g, 
wade land development or forestry, can Iw 
given more importance than short-term job 
creation. 

In short, infrastructural development is 
identified by Haryana officials as the key to 
the success of any rural anti-poverty 
programme, whether it is visualised as such 
or not. Employability also depends on 
upgrading the skills of job-seekers. The need 
for supplementary unskilled labour 
programmes is recognised to exist only in 
pockets - and these, in turn, arc identified 
with unirrigated or erosion-prone regions 
which are seen as the appropriate areas for 
DPAP type manual labour'intensivc 
employment activities. 

The state’s own priorities are well 
illustrated by the contents and coverage of 
the community development programme. 
This category covers 11 schemes. Of these 
four are for women, one is for harijans and 
one for backward classes. Proposed outlays 
reveal that the 'Low Cost Rural Sanitation 
Programme’ and the subsidy scheme for 
con.struction of harijan chaupals"' were the 
two most important ones financially, in that 
order. The proposed expenditure for all four 
women's schemes combined ranks at the 
bottom. The ‘Model Villages Scheme’, with 
a relatively modest prupo.sed outlay, appears 
to be a programme of considerable political 
significance. It is listed first in presentation 
.sequence.s and given the biggest write-up. 

'The Model Village Scheme is being 
implemented in Haryana by a rural 
development board. Its political attractiveness 
isevident from its composition. The governor 
of the state is the chairman, and the 
development minister is the vice-chairman. 
The 26 other members include five ministers 
and three non-official members. The model 
village scheme aims to providecertain 'basic 
modern amenities' for the villages selected. 
Only those villages are taken up whose 
panchayats contribute at least 25 percent ot 
the development cost. 

The ‘Low Cost Rural Sanitation 
Programme’ is the one given top priority by 
the state government in financi^ terms, and 
in terms of their discussions with central 
governmrait officials. Funds from several 
sources are being pooled. The.se include funds 
under tin Community Development Block 
Programme, under a UNlCEF-assisted rural 
sanitation progriunme. and the funds allocated 
to the Low Cost Rural Sanituion Programme 
itself. The Eighth Plan proposals envisaged 
provision of sanitary facilities to 75 percent 
of the rural population. It appears also that 
the Haryana government plans to spend 
substantially more on toilets than the 
government of India guidelines envisaged. 
In this case, as in so many others, the materials 
versus wage costs components appropriate 
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xpectationsand aspirations, may be different 
rom the propoitions found acceptable in 
ome other regions. 

The expenditure proposed for these three 
Liral amenities schemes - model villages, 
lira! sanitation and theCDBIock Programme 
;cheme - is greater than oil IRDP schemes 
ombined, and about the same as the JRY/ 
JREP programme as originally proposed, 
tie cost of the harijan and backward class 
haupalprogrammcisgreaterthan the outlay 
»r'the state’s Drought Prone Areas 
togramme. 

Aside from the chaupal schemes, Haryana 
as had a large number of special schemes 
ar harijans. many of them focu.sed on 
ilucation. It appears that some sensitive but 
ihcrwisc cynical administrators, think that 
ic.se programmes, at least, are worth 
ursuing. A scries of evaluation studies have 
riHluccd. by and large, favourable reports 
jovemmcnl of Haryana 1981,1982]. One 
fthe earliest was the Post Nitric Scholarship 
chemc for scheduled castes, a centrally- 
[lonsurcJ programme, which is rated as a 
uccess. The major problems have been 
lordinatc delays in scholarship disbursement 
nd the amount of the scholarships, which was 
ladequaie to cover hostel fees and books. 

Aside from this scheme, interest free loans 
rc available from the Haryana government 
) post matric .scheduled caste students for 
urchasc of textbooks and stationery. The 
idustrial training department also provides 
:cc education, hostel accommodation, 
icdical services and clothing plus a stipend 
> SC students enrolled in engineering and 
on-enginccring courses in indu.strial training 
istiiutes. There arc two industrial training 
istitutcs specially for harijans. The state 
Iso provides a monthly merit scholarship 
) SC girl students who have secured at least 
0 per cent marks to pursue their studies 
rum ninth to llth classes. For SC girls 
ludying in primary and middle cla.s.scs, there 
< a free uniforms scheme, and for all SC 
ludents there is a special coaching classes 
chemc for those studying science, 
lalhematics and English. While problems 
I inadequate funding and implementation 
ic reported, a series of evaluation .studies 
n these programmes (Government of 
laryana 1979:9] indicate that they are 
unsidered effective. 

Aside from these schemes focused on 
ducation, there are a large number of 
chemes for 'economic uplift’, from loans 
nd subsidies for drinking water wells, 
uusing and purchase of productive assets, 
I legal assistance to help harijans Fight their 
ases involving harassment on account of 
ntouchability, ejectment, correction of 
Sirdawari’" and ‘to protect themselves 
gainst exploitation by landlords'. 

The main conclusion of an overview study 
acused on economic uplift schemes was 
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more benefits and facilities through regular 
programmes and ‘general sector schemes' 
(Oovemment of Haryana 1979:56J. This 
stand is best interpreted as yet another 
assertion of the greater effectiveness of 
mainstream 'trickle down’ mechanisms as 
opposed to targeted ameliorative 
programmes, operated piecemeal. But the 
special harijan educational and other 
programmes most likely arc destined to 
continue their independent existences. They 
are supported by sections of the bureaucracy; 
their performance is considered respectable; 
and in addition they have undoubted appeal 
to a .significant segment of the electorate. 

The Haryana Old Age Pension Scheme, 
however, by any reckoning must be counted 
the most outstanding element in the entire 
gamut of social welfare, employment 
generating, and other poverty ^leviation 
schemes. The 1992-97 Draft Rve-YearPlan 
^s aside for old age pensions more than 
three times the allocation to all the rural 
’ development schemes put together, including 
IRDP. DPAP. JRY. NREP, land reforms, 
community development and panchayats. In 
the more ambitious 1990-95 version, the 
figure was even higher, both in ab.solutc and 
in relative temis - four times the outlay now 
proposed fur rural development .schemes. 
The difference between the two Eighth Plan 
editions is the product of political jockeying, 
financial stringency, and pressures from the 
central government, reportedly, to target the 
scheme more exactly. The scheme in short, 
has an interesting history. 

Haryana introduced the old age pension 
scheme as a social assistance programme for 
old people without any means of support in 
the l9Ms. in June 1987 the scheme was 
‘liberalised’, so that ail persons of Haryana 
domicile, aged above 6S. not paying income 
tax and not drawing any other pension above 
Rs HX) per month, were entitled to receive 
ii. In 1990-91 more than eight lakh people 
received pensions of Rs 100 a month under 
this scheme, which cost altogether ir> that 
year close tu 85 crore. 

For the Eighth Plan the state is said to have 
proposed what they called a new scheme, 
but which is actually a modified version of 
the existing scheme. The eligibility age 
threshold has been reduced to 60 years, and 
other new eligibility criteria have the effect 
of restricting the coverage somewhat so as 
to benefit the relatively poorer sections of 
society. To this end a variety of norms have 
been listed, relating, inter alia, to the area 
of land owned, if any; total income of all 
family members including dependents; and 
with a number of categories of persons 
explicitly excluded, in particular those whose 
children hold senior government jobs, ate 
professionals such as doctors, pay Income 
tax, or are sitting members of parliament, 
MLAs, or chairmen of boards and 


curpuiutions. me entire exercise oi 
redefining eligibility cnieria, however, does 
not seem to have drastically reduced the 
expenditure proposed by the state 
government to be included in the Haryana 
Eighth Ran. The new 1992-97 plan estimate 
is three quarters of the old one for 1990-95. 
The number of persons to be covered in the 
first year is more than 6.11 lakh persons 
instead of the 7.77 lakhs who received 
pensions in the last year of the Seventh Plan. 
Centra] government officials arc therefore 
of the view that the entire coverage should 
be provided for out of non-plan sources. 
Although in this case the state government 
seems to have given in on the question of 
eligibility criieria, they expect to .succeed in 
getting the ‘new’ scheme included in the 
Eighth Plan. 

One result of the rise of this and similar 
programmes'^ is that in Haryana, social 
welfare schemes in recent years have come 
to occupy a pre-eminent position financially 
in Haryana’s five-year plans, and the power 
sector has been demoted to .second place. 
Thus a peculiarly ‘modem’ approach to 
providing for the ‘weaker sections’ seems 
to be emerging in the state. Social welfare 
schemes and educational assistance arc to be 
provided to those who cannot be expected 
to compete, while the adult and able bodied 
are to be taken care of in the normal course 
of rapid economic development and its by¬ 
product, a change in the structure of the 
workforce in favour of non-farm activities. 
Most of the conventional anti-poverty 
schemes not only take a back seat in terms 
of financial outlays, they are also perceived 
as having played no role in the deserved 
reduction in the incidence of poverty in rural 
Haryana over the years. Evaluation report 
accounts of the operation of these 
programmes in Haryana support the view 
that the employment and asset creation 
programmes, in particular, really did not 
have much of an impact in terms of poverty 
alleviation. 

A word should be said, in addition, tftiout 
the inftucncc of central government views 
on stated priorities within approved 
programmes. Aside from the Haryana 
pension plan story, two other instances 
illustrate the character of the pressure. Drafts 
of the Haryana co-operation department's 
proposals for the Eighth Plan justify demands 
for increased .staff by saying that: ‘The 
government of India is laying much stress 
for the successful implementation of the 
scheme under PDS in ...this office”. 
Reference is also made to the 
recommendations* of a “Sub Group 
constituted by the government of India for 
the development of Consumer Co¬ 
operatives”. But the factual position is that 
most of the 33 central government co¬ 
operative stores under CONFED have been 
.suffering - "heavy losses” because of “lack 
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BEFORE 1947, 
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JUST ANOTHER WORD. 
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most lespectcd company in the Business World and 
Maig poll It has onl\ been possible through 
(Oinmitment to technology, to innovation, to an 
honest appioat h to doing business, to our people and 
to the entile nation And now, as India is in the midst 
ol a ness economic Ireedom movement, ACC is an 
integral part ol it too 
As It has always been 
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t busines&expeniv as weii as aairanisiraiive 
ntompetcntc" ‘These problems have 
ompelled these stores to stop business ' 
he Eighth Plan draft proposesto rehabilitate 
t least four of the stores in the red’ 
he draft goes on to highlight the important 
iile of these stores, in principle and to 
utline a plan of financial assistance under 
scheme in which the GOI underwrites 75 
c r cent of the cost and the state government 
5 per cent The stores which are to be 
habilitated are in urban areas As is clear 
rom the above discussion on the NSS 42nd 
ound evidence successive Haryana 
ovemments have taken little interest in 
loviding tocxlgrains through the POS in 
uial areas Uniiet land reforms documemary 
nd other evidence shows that the slate s 
iiiial fust priority was a set ot schemes 
elating to the modernisation ot revenue 
dministration including a pilot project to 
omputeiise land records lollowed adistant 
i c ond by proposed out lays on consolidation 
I holdings andthird by financial assistance 
) landless labour The outcome ol 
iscussions with central government officials 
IS a reordering ot priorities in which 
onsolidation ot holdings was pushed up to 
list position 

The fact thit the adjustments which have 
> be made arc ol this f ind provides lurthcr 
sidcnce that Haryana perceptions and 
iioiitics relied i political economy which 
refers to rely almost exclusively on trickle 
own processes while tne central 
overnment would laiher combine 
ivestment in economic development with 
rogramnies to help those who are unable 
) claim their due share ot the fruits ol 
I inned development 

IV 

Recapitulation 

Ihc Haryana experience suggests that 
usiaincd growth in agriculture plus a 
cliberatc policy of income and occupational 
1 versilic ation is the most cl fee tivc cure lor 
overly Public interventions through 
(nirally sponsored programmes tor poverty 
llcviation have been strictly peripheral to 
lit observed reduction in poverty over the 
jsi 25 years Public expenditure on some 
I these programmes has been to a large 
xicnt a waste ol money The state 
overnment is just not interested in them in 
heir present form They would rather use 
lie money to invest in rural infrastructure 
n agnculturc and in industrial development 
feavy investment in raising the 
roduettvity of the major commodity 
producing sectors and in creating 
nlrastructure combined with broad-based 
ocial welfare schemes to cover the aged, 
he infirm and programmes such as those 
1 subsidise the educational expenses of 
chcdiilccl caste students, is the preferred 


poverty reauenon strategy ot tms relatively 
prosperous stale 

This strategy, on the face ot it, has worked 
Haryana’s he^ count poverty ratio which 
was always one of the lowest in India has 
been declining continuously to the point 
where Haryana now enjoys t he second lowest 
incidence ot poverty in the country 
Moreover, despite population growth Ihc 
absolute number of poor people in rural 
areas has gone down over the past 25 years 
Secondary data based studies leveal that 
aside trom economic growth this welcome 
result has been the product ol improved 
distribution Thus in Haryana economic 
growth has been associated with a reduc tion 
in consumption inequalities which was 
cspec lally marked duiing the agriculture led 
growth phase in Harvana development As 
the green icvolution matured the expansion 
ot non farm employment played a ki y role 
in poverty reduction among the landless or 
virtually landless rural households A senes 
ot studies demonstrates also that m these 
developments the quality ot runi 
infrastruciuii wiscruciil Investment in the 
upgradaiioiiol rural inir istructurc it appears 
IS still the most cllective ann poverty 
programme in sight 

Having said all this attention still needs 
to be drawn to Hiryana s discreditable 
health mortality sc x i itio and sanitation 
record This rei ord icveals that trickle 
dow n processes c annot be relied upon to 
generate benefits outside the stiictly 
economic sphere Thev are it appears no 
automatic spread ettec ts intoei 1 her ihe social 
Ol the political sphcies 

Politically Haivanagovcriimcntsconlinue 
to be dominated by rural lanued interests 
Despite the very r ipid growth ol organised 
large scale as well as small scale industry 
manufacturing interests have tailed to 
establish an ettcctive political presence 
Representatives ol industry have not 
participated elicctivciy in defining the 
development strategics ol successive 
governments However tiicrc arc some signs 
that their intlucnccis now increasing Given 
present tiends and increasing emphasis on 
diversification ot Ihc output and workforce 
structure the political pre eminence ol the 
erstwhile bullock capitalists may be 
expected todimimsh with time butimim^iate 
shifts in the balance ol political power an.* 
nut in prospect Past Haryana strategics and 
piiorities may therefore be expected to 
continue even though Ihc trickle down 
process may be mosing now into a new 
predominantly industry-led phase 

Notes 

1 This overview is inspired by a reading ot 
Rirwanul and Eddy (1985) 

2 Analysis indicates that labour pioductivity 
plays at be si an enabling role in explaining 


inter state contrasts in the real wages ui 
tarm labour in India Sec National 
Commission on Ruial Labout (1991) 

1 Especially the ycarwisc crnpwisc data on 
labour absorption in lield ciop pioduction 
available (rom the ( omprehensivrScheme 
tor Studying the Cost ot Ciiltiv-ition ol 
Prim ipal Ciops in India 

4 This line ot causation is mentioned 
spccitically also in the Fouith Plan 
document Sec Goveinment ot Haryana 
(1971) 

5 Ciopwist data from the comprehensive 
scheme foi studying ihe co>t ot 
cultivation ot principal iiops in India 
reveals the decline ot attached and the 
use ol casual (arm labour in the second 
halt of the 1970s 

6 Set NatiunaK omniissiononRural 1 about 
R( pot I of iht Siud\ Cl) oup on Fmplo\ mi nr 
Cnniialion 1991 

7 The field survey tor an ILO project was 
carrii d out in Haryana in the last quarlei 
of 1991 

8 Share ol cash puichases among nun 
cultivating households in Haiyanu 
specified commodities 


( ommodity 

Wage Laboui 
Households 

Other 

Non 

Cultivating 

Households 

C Cleats 

Gram and 

81 21 

84 09 

pulses 

Milk milk 

96 25 

97 79 

products 

21 91 

20 81 

Fdible oils 

92 ■>1 

95 57 

Sugar and gui 

92 24 

96 46 

Eiicl and light 

41 26 

45 86 


Sour I e Sidhu(l991 205 Table 6 4) 


9 This evidence tomes trom a 1991 field 
survey on luial non tarm employment 
conduelcd by the author in Rohi ik district 
ot Haryana andNalgondadic|iiitot Andhra 
Pradesh 

10 A ehaupal is tr iditumally a meeting 
place commonly a raised stage Ol platfuim 
under and around a I irge shade tree which 
provided shelter located in an otherwise 
open space whcic an audience could be 
sealed 

If This IS the letoid kept by the palwari 
ol the crops giown by a specific 
cullisatoron a specific piece ol land 
Landlords may try to gci the crop grown 
lec ended wrongly in Ihcir own instead 
of the tenant s name 

12 Targets were ovcitultilled on 1990 91 
not only lor the old liberalised pension 
scheme (9 25 lakh persons instead ol the 
targeted 8 48) but also for scholarships 
to physically handicapped students and 
pensions tor the physically handicapped 
(targets respectively 650 and 25 ciOO, 
actuals I (KXI and 28 998) 
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Management of Poverty Alleviation Programmes 

in Karnataka 

An Overview 

Vinod Vyasutu 

There are two areas in which Karnataka may have lessons to offer other states in regard to poverty alleviation 
programmes. One is in the creative integration of scientific and technological R and D efforts with such programmes; 
the second is Karnataka’s brief experience with panchayati raj and decentralised planning. Hath are nece.s.\ary, but 
not sufficient, conditions for a successful poverty alleviation programme; sustained economic growth is also required. 


“I know whai “il" means well enough, when 
I find a thing", said the duck: "it \ generally 
a frog or a worm The question i.s, whai did 
the archbishop find’’" 

The mouse did not notice this question, but 
hurriedly went on lound it advisable. . 
How are you getting on now. my dear’'" it 
continued, turning to Alice as it spoke 
"As wet a$ ever” said Alice in a melancholy 
lone: "it doesn't seem to dry me at all." 
"In that case", said the Dodo solemnly, 
rising to Its I'cet. "I move that the meeting 
adjourn, lor the immediate adoption ol'inore 
energetic remedies" 

- Alice In Woiuteiland 
by Lewis Carroll 

IN this paper the poverty alleviation 
irogrammcs ol' Karnataka are surveyed, 
section I intrtxJuces Karnataka stale within 
he Indian context. This i.s followed by a 
rrief analysis of growth and the composit ion 
)f state income in Section II Section III 
liscusses the poverty scenario and 
section IV the rule of R and D inputs into 
irogrammcs of rural development and 
soveity alleviation, which is a unique aspect 
)f Karnataka's experience. Section V 
Jiscusses the effects of dccenlialiscd loca! 
>clf-govcrnmcnt. once again unique to 
Karnataka, on the management of poverty 
illeviaiion programmes. The conclusions 
tre presented in the last section. 

1 

Karnataka in National Perspective 

The present-day state of Karnataka has 
nherited several traditions and cultures. 
‘lyderabad-Karnat.'ika districts such as 
Kaichur and Bidar have been shifted from 
he nizam’s administration to Karnataka’s; 
he Bombay presidency areas, like Belgaum 
tnd Dharwad, likewise; Dakshina Kannada 
vas part of Madras presidency. Kodagu was 
1 category C state that joined Mysore. After 
v1y.sore was formed in 1956. the old Mysore 
radition of administration became the 
ommon one, but it is important to renrember 
hat it was grafted on to various earlier 
raditions. It is also important to remember 


that My.sore had an enlightened and respected 
civil service. (There are cases of persons 
who, having got into both the ICS and the 
Mysore civil service, chose the Mysore 
service as the more prestigious one. Later, 
it was merged into the IAS. a separate KAS 
fund ions at the di strict and secretarial levels.) 
Historically, there has been a dependence in 
Mysore for the pnwision of social services 
on the civil service, unlike say. in Gujarat. 
And. in all fairness, the civil service by and 
large was responsive to the needs of its 
citizens. To that extent, government 
programmes ha ve that much more importance 
in Mysore in the context of development and 
welfare than in some other states; hut they 
also have a positive tradition to fall back on. 

In terms ot population, the stale ranks 
eighth, accounting lor S.3I per cent of the 
total population ol the country. According 
to the 1991 (provi.sional) census, the total 
population ol the state is 4.4K crore and has 
increased by 2069 percent over 1981-91; 
below the all India growth rate but with 
considerable inter-disinci variations. There 
are clear regional differences, with nonh 
Karnataka having features similar to the 
Hindi heartland in demographic terms - thus 
Bidar can be compared to Rajasthan - and 
Dakshina Kannada having features similar 
to Kerala. The othcrdi.stricts fall in between. 
But in spite of this variation. Karnataka is 
aprogressi ve. middle ranking state in India. 

It is not only in terms of population nr 
SDP that Karnataka is a 'middle order' 
state within India. Indicators such as 
female literacy and infant mortality rates 
have in recent years been used as correlates 
of backwardness and poverty - most 
successfully in the constructionoftheHuman 
Development Index by the United Nations 
Development Programme. Since the Centre 
for Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE) 
provides such data at the distnet level, four 
such indicators - female literacy, percent of 
agricultural labour to total workforce, size 
of avcrageopcrational landholding, and IMR 
of children below two years of age were 
examined (Table 1) to see where Karnataka 
stood in the country. These data were 


available for 411 disirictsinlndialcxcluding 
Jammu and Kashmir and the north-eastern 
states) and the mean was used to repre.seni 
the all India average. Il is only in the case 
of .size of operational holdings that Karnataka 
had 11 out of 20 districts below the all-India 
average. When the 25 ‘worst* districts of the 
country on each indicator were listed, only 
one district of Karnataka appeared in the 
list - percentage of agricultural labour. On 
the same indicator, four districts appeared 
in the worst’ 25-50 group. Thus, on the 
other three indicators, no district of 
Karnataka was among the 50 ‘worst' in the 
country. Even if the 100 'worst* districts 
were listed, only Raichur appeared for 
female literacy; Shimogn and Chitradurga, 
in addition to the others worse off. in 
percentage ot agricultural labour; and 
Mandya in si/.c ol average operational 
landholding There was no Karnataka 
district in the KX) worst districts of India 
on below two IMR (Table 2}. 

When the lop or ‘best* 25 districts of the 
country are li.sted for all the four indicators, 
two districts of Karnataka appeared in the 
list - BangaloreforfemaleliteracyandUttara 
Kannada for below two IMR. On the same 
two indicators, four di.stricts appeared in the 
‘lop’ 25-50 group: Dakshina Kannada and 
Kodagu in case of female literacy, and 
Bangalore and Kodagu in case of IMR. On 
the other two indicators, no district of 
Karnataka was among the top 50 in the 
country. Among the top 100 districts less 
than half of the districts of Karnataka appear 
in the list (Table 3). 

Under Bose’s (1991) concept of OLR 
(overall literacy rating). Karnataka has an 
intermediate status-of category B, with 
OLR at 68.5 per cent. 17.8 per cent of its 
population arc in category A districts, 68.5 
per cent in B districts and 13.7 per cent in 
C category distnets. (A category districts are 
those where male and female literacy levels 
arc above 50 per cent; B those where literacy 
is above 25 per cent for both males and 
females: C those where female literacy is 
less than 25 per cent.but where male literacy 
may be above 50 per cent too). 
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In Karnataka the largest district in terms 
ol population in 1991 was Bangalore (4.8 
million); the smallest was Kodagu (0.5 
million). The 1981-91 growth rate of the 
largest district was 38 per cent; that oi the 
smallest 5.1 per cent. The total literacy rates 
were 66.2 per cent (Bangalore) and 28.8 per 
cent (Raichur); and the gender difference in 
literacy rates (GDLR score) calculated by 
Bose was 23.6 per cent and 11.7 per cent 
(i e. male literacy rate - female jiteracy rate). 
Taking ail this together. Bose classifies 
Karnataka as adcmographically progressive 
state, along with Kcrala.Tamil Nadu. Andhra 
Pradesh. Maharashtra. Gujarat. Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The sex ratio in the state has consistently 
been adverse - dropping from 983 females 
for I0(X) males in 1901 to 960 in 1991 - 
except for Dakshina Kannada and perhaps 
Hassan district, where it is favourable. In 
gender terms, this does nut speak well for 
the status of women. Poverty alleviation 
programmes must therefore target poor 
women if the objective is sustainable 
development. To the extent that these 
indicators arc correlates of poverty, 
Karnataka is nut ns badly ofl as many other 
states tn India, tf we can go by this distnet 
level data. It is also not timong the best. It 
is clearly, within the Indian context, a 
‘middle’ state, and its policies and 
programmes, if they are to be realistic must 
reflect this relative ranking. To put it 
dtffcrcntly. such programmes may be 
important to rcducc/prcvcnt distress in the 
short run. hut the future lies in promottng 
economic activity and strengthening various 
linkages so that the resulting synergy sustains 
the growth/devclopment process over the 
medium and long term. 

There is unevenness tn the distribution of 
inlrastrueture in the state. Bangalore is a 
metropolis on pai with the ‘mahanagars’ of 
India, hut the other cities are far behind. 
There is excessive conglomeration in the 
capital located in the soulh-e.isiern corner 
of the state Bangalore dominates Karnataka 
just as Calcutta dominates We.st Bengal. It 
IS live times larger than the second city ol 
the state This is in stark contrast to Kerala 
and even Tamil Nadu. Power is largely hydcl 
based: roads are barely adequate. The railway 
network, divided between broad and metre 
gauge, is quite inadequate. Bangalore is 
linked by broad gauge to only a few of the 
district headquarters. This has us impact on 
industrial location, as the nature ol railway 
links encourages location in Bangalore 
because of the hindrances «>! trans-shipment 
ut goods it located in otherwise suitable 
places. 

While a great deal ot empirical work on 
Karnataka's economy and polity has been 
done in the la.st two or three decades, much 
remains to be done in the t icid of the economic 


history of this state. Compared to West 
Bengal. Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, 
Karnauka ha.s been relatively understudied. 
Thus, within the Indian context, Karnataka, 
white stuck in a low equilibrium trap, also 
had less population pressure on land 
compared to the other southern states; it 
enjoys a climate that did not ravage it with 
earthquakes, floods, etc. There is poverty, 
but It could be tackled given a relatively 
efficient civil service, a large number of 
research in.stitutions with development 
concerns, an overall progressive social 
milieu, and sufficient political will. Unlike, 
say. Kerala, it has not been the scene of 
political mobilisation and mass movements. 
Caste factors play a role in the political 
process, and that role is sometimes positive, 
sometimesnoi UnlikcKeralaorWestbengal. 
movements on the basis of class arc yet to 
emerge, it is in this overall context that 
Karnataka's plans, aspirations and successes 
must be understood. 

II 

Growth and Composition 
of State Income 

Karnataka is a middle income state. The 
state domestic product at current pnees 
incrca.scd from Rs 169.64 crore in 1960-61 
to Rs 19613.58 crore in 1990-91 (Table 4). 
Per capita income has increased trom 
Rs 295.7 in 1960-61 to Rs 4367.85 in 
1990-91. amounting to a 1337 per cent 
increase with a 9.07 per cent growth rate. 
Dunng the 1980s the increa.se in the per 
capita income was 173.65 per cent, with 
9.58 percent growth rate. In terms of constant 
prices, per capita income has increased by 


only 32.25 per cent, i c, from Rs 1596.1* 
to Rs 2110.94. accounting a 2.57 per cer 
growth rate between 1980-81 and l989-9( 
even though net state domestic product grei 
at 4.46 per cent during the same period. Thi 
low level of real growth may be explainer 
in part, in terms of the rapid increase in th 
price level and the population, and in pai 
by stagnation in agriculture. In certain year: 
the increase in state income has bee 
marginal, and in certain other years such a 
1985-86 there has been a decline; but th 
fluctuations have not been around a rapidi 
rising trend. 

In the 1980s, there was drought in almo; 
every other year in some part or other. Alon 
with the failure of the monsoon, the excess! v 
dependence on hydel sources of power ha 
also contributed to low growth. Prequer 
power cuts resulting from inadequate powc 
supply have been causing problems t 
farmers using energised pump-sets Industr 
has had to learn to survive in a powei 
starved environment. Yet. energy is use 
inefficiently This has been the subject o 
much debate in the lute 1980s. This debat 
has led to thcclaboration of a new paral ism 
DEFENDUS - but policy lags behind. 

Traditional systems ol water-harvestin; 
like tanks in Kolar. have fallen into disuse 
thus shifting the burden to large irrigatioi 
projects alone, and the record of larg 
projects has been dismal. Tradiiiuna 
systems have broken down and have no 
been replaced by new functioning systems 
Water management systems are in flux 
though there arc small signs of hope also 

The performance of irrigation and powc 
has not been very impressive as the irrigatioi 
potential created has not been commensurati 


TaSLE I INHICAIOKS OK DLVhLOFMENT KaRNAIAKA 


Disinci 

Fciiute 
Literacy 
(Per Cent) 

Agrieullural 

Labourer 

(PcrCcnl) 

Average Operational 
Holding 
(Hectares) 

IMK 

Bangalore 

59.71 

9 00 

1 80 

79 

Bangalore rural 

.12.86 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Bclgauin 

12 47 

26 00 

250 

99 

Hellary 

26 22 

38 (X) 

3.20 

1.13 

Hidar 

24 82 

42 (X) 

1.90 

105 

Bijapur 

.11.62 

38 (XI 

4 80 

121 

Chickinagalur 

43 98 

20 (X) 

2 50 

ItU 

C'hitradurga 

.16,.10 

11.(X) 

.1,40 

113 

Dakshina Kannada 

59 13 

1900 

1 .10 

57 

Dharwad 

17.53 

.18 00 

3,60 

11.1 

Culbarg .1 

20.14 

.19 (X) 

4 80 

107 

Hassan \ 

17.65 

13.00 

I.KO 

99 

Kodagu 

52 66 

l6.iXI 

1.90 

83 

Kolar 

32 25 

23,tX) 

1.70 

97 

Mandya 

31.48 

22 (X) 

I.IO 

103 

My.sore 

32.07 

22(X) 

1.60 

98 

Raichur 

17.83 

43 (X) 

4.10 

116 

Shiinnga 

43 42 

'.13.(X) 

2 10 

103 

Tuinkur 

35,79 

2! (K) 

I.XO 

112 

Ullara Kannada 

48 25 

NA 

1 2tl 

91 


Note'. NA = Not Available. 

Simn e: CMIE Publications, Bombay. 
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with investment during the Seventh Plan - 
the problem of the poor capital - output 
ratio. Only about a quarter of the net sown 
area in the state has irrigation facilities, the 
lowest amongst the .southern states. Even in 
the best of circumstances, Karnataka is never 
likely to have more than SO per cent of its 
area under irrigation. Thus overemphasis on 
irrigation as against developing dry land 
technology is an error in the Karnataka 
context. (These issues have been cogently 
discussed in V M Rao's presidential address 
to the ISAEannual conference at Hyderabad. 
December 1991.) 

There isaconsidcrable lime lag in utilising 
the irrigation potential created, incurring 
huge costs under major and medium irrigation 
projects; this is in part due to delay in 
command area development (Economic 
Survey. /W()-9/). Another factor is that 
during the three consecutive years 1987-88, 
1988-89 and 1989-90, there has been a 
sizeable shortfall in public investment and 
also cuts in plan outlays in the core sectors 
of irrigation and power. Given the fiscal 
crisis, this problem is likely to continue. 
Scarcity of funds, inadequate levels of project 
management, and undue emphasts on large 
projects to the neglect of water harvesting 
techniques based on people's participation 
in a decentralised environment of self- 
governance. have contributed to thts 
.situation 


AGRICIH Tl'RAl- SiTV'ATION 

It may be noted at the out.set that there 
have been no structural changes in agriculture 
in Karnataka through land reform. If there 
were reforms - in the 1970s - they were 
tenancy reforms, and given that land 
distribution was not very unequal in 
Karnataka (compared, say. to Bihar), (he 
reforms did not bring about much change. 
Feudal type exploitation in Karnataka was 
not based on land ownership but on control 
of resources and credit. Thus a person owning 
two hectares would work on the land of 
another owning a similar amount as a hired 
labourer. It has been argued by Narcndar 
Pam (1981) that the Karnataka land reforms 
of Devaraj Urs were 'reforms to pre-empt 
change’. 

Kohli also expresses scepticism; 

Strong leadership and patronage-based 
support facilitated the implementation of 
some redistributive programmes. Conver¬ 
sely. however, exaggerated claims were 
made on behalf of these small successes. 
The tenancy reforms of Karnataka 
especially require scrutiny. The evidence 
indicates that while some achievements 
were made, several serious qualifications 
on the reformist performance are in order; 
(I) reform policies in Karnataka were not 
aimed at securing the redistribution of 
surplus lands; (2) given the size of the 


tenancy problem, the achievements are not 
alt that significant; (3) (hose who lost their 
lands were not the well-entrenched 
landowners in close association with the 
ruling faction; and (4) (he beneficiaries of 
reforms were not always, and not even 
predominantly, the rural poor. 

Thus, (he option of growth via changes in 
agrarian structure was ruled out in Karnataka. 
Perhaps the fact that there has been no 
agricultural revolution in Karnataka can be 
linked to this political choice by its ruling 
elite. But that is another story. 

An analysis of agricultural growth in the 
state at the district level brings out (he broad 
contours of economic growth in the recent 
past. Growth rates of area under production 


of major crops have been analysed for the 
period 1980-81 to 1989-90(Tables.Sand 6). 
Dunngihe 10-year period, the net area sown 
has recorded a compound growth rale of 
0.79 per cent, from 98,98.612 hectares in 
1980-81 to 1.07.07,803 hectares in 1989-90. 
The total irrigated area has incrca.sed at a 
compound growth rate ol 4.41 during the 
same period, from 1.1.60,733 hectares to 
20,94.282 hectares. Coming to the area and 
production of principal crops in the slate, 
the area under tood crops has grown at a 
rale of 0.62 per cent, from 71,03,809 
hectares in 1980-81 to 7.S..S6,4I7 hectares 
in 1989-90, while the production of tood 
crops has increased by 043 per cent. But 
the major food ciops of the state, vi/, rice. 


Table 3; Relaiive Rankino or Karnataka Districts on SEcrcTi i> Indicators 


Indicator 



Districts 





Below 

All-lndi:i 

Average 

Among 
Uvwest 2S 
Districts 
of India 

In 

2.S-W 

Group 

In 

.SO-KK) 

Group 

In 

1(XM50 

Gniup 

In 

I.S()-2(K) 

Group 

Female literacy 

Btfitary, Bidar. 
Culbarga. Raichur 

- 

- 

Raichur 

Giilb.irga 

Bidar 

Bellory 

Agrieullural 
labour per cent 

Bangalore, Ha.ssan. 
Kodagu 

Raichur 

Gulbarga 

Dharwad 

Rijapor 

Bcitary 

Shimoga 

Chitradurga 

Beigaum 

Kolar 

Mysore 

Mandya 

Tumkur 

Chikmaga- 

lur 

Average opera¬ 
tional holding 

Bangalore. 

Beigaum, 

Chickmagalur. DK. 
Hassan. Kotar. 
Mandya, Mysore, 
Shimoga, Tumkur 
UK 



Mandya 

UK 

DK 

Mysore. 

Kolar, 

Hassan, 

Tumkur 

IMR 

(B2) 

Bangalore. 

Bcigaum, DK. 
Hassan. Kodagu. 
Kolar. Mysore. 

UK 




Bcllary 
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Tabu .3. Relative Ranking of Karnataka DisTRicrs on .Selkitto Indicaiors 


Pislncls 


Indicaioi 

Among 

Top 2S 
Distnets 
of India 

In 

2,S-IS0 

Group 

In 

.so- ItX) 

Group 

In 

1 (Ml-ISO 
Group 

In 

ISI)-20() 

Group 

Female 

literacy 

Bangalore 

DK. Kodagu 

UK. 

Chickmagalur. 

Shimoga 

Ha.vs.Tn. 

Dharwad. 

Chilradurga. 

Tumkur 

Bijapur. Bangalore 
Rural 

Beigaum. Kolitf. 
Mysore 

Percent agn- 
cultural labour 



Bangalore 

Hassan, 

Kodagu 

Chickmagalur. 

Tumkur, 

Mysore. Mandya 

Average opera¬ 
tional holding 



Mandya. UK 

DK 

My.sore. Kolar, 
Hassan. Tumkur. 
Bangalore 

IMR 

(A2) 

DK 

Bangalore. 

Kodagu 

UK. Kolar, 
Mysore. 

Hassan. 

Beigaum 

Shimoga. 

Mandya. 

Chickina- 

galur.Bidar. 

Gulbarga 

Tumkur. Dharwad. 
Chitradurga. 

Raichur. 

Bijapur 


Sourvf. As in Table 2. 
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I ragi and jowar, have shown negative growth 
rates in production. The area under these 
three crops grew at the very small rates of 
0.09, 0.80 and 0.89 per cent respectively. 
This essentially means that food crops 
production has reached a plateau and that 
there is only small growth in the area under 
lood crops. Productivity per hectare could 
nut have grown at all. 

Growth rates of production of food crops 
vary immensely across the districts. Many 
ot the rice growing regions like llttara 
Kannada, Chitradurga and Mysore show 
negative growth rales in production; Raichur 
district shows a growth rate of 1.90 per cent 
tor the same. Many ragi and jowar growing 
districts have registered a decline in 
production. For example, in the ca.se of ragi. 
Bangalore (-1.76 per cent), Mysore (-3.5.3 
per cent) and Gulharga (-3,50 per cent). 
Bidar (-4.22 per cent), Dharwad (-4.06 per 
cent) in the case of jowar. 

As tar as cash crops, puLscs. sugarcane 
.md groundnut arc concerned, they show 
a positive growth rate in both acreage and 
total production. Area under sugarcane has 
increa.sed by 9.21 per cent while that of 
groundnut by 5.67 per cent. Production of 
sugarcane and groundnut increased by 
6.40 per cent and 7.46 per cent respec¬ 
tively. Cotton has recorded a decline in 
terms of area under cultivation, whereas 
the total cotton produced has giown at a 
positive rale. 

Area under pulses has increased at a rate 
of 1. 10 per cent whereas production shows 
a decline of 0.66 per cent. 

This implies that cultivation ol cash crops 
like sugarcane and groundnut has increased 
(luring this period: but the productivity 
increases are dismal. This is the crisis ot 
Karnataka's agriculture. 

Industry SwnoR 

The analysis covers the period 1960 to 
:9g0 and is based on the ASI data on the 
census sector that is, those that are 
lactoriesNand excluding some small and 
most of informal sector production. This 
provides districtwise information on key 
performance indicators like value added, 
employment, etc. The data for the 1980s 
has not been processed by the bureau of 
economics and statistics; hence the need 
to limit the analysis to these years only and 
that too at an aggregate level as even two- 
digit level data arc not available. Two 
distinct phases can be di.scemcd in the 
movement of trends for most of the 
variables. After a period of slow and 
gradual increase (roughly up to 1972*73). 
input, output, (and hence value added) 
underwent a rapid and near exponential 
growth in the later period. Though the 
magnitude of these variables differed across 


the districts, compound growth rates 
showed very little variation. The compound 
growth rate of industrfal value added for 
the state during the period whs. 6.54 per 
cent with Dharwad and Uttara Kannada 
setting the rngximum and minimum limits 
respectively (13.75 per cent and 1.12 per 
cent) (Table 7) 


This somewhat optimistic picture is 
slightly offset by the tclatively dismal 
performance on the employment generation 
front. Employment figures reveal a marginal 
increase and seem to be hardly aficeted by 
the increases in value added. TIk' overall 
employment growth in the stale is ot the 
order 5.7 per cent over 1960.80 (Table 7). 


Tabi r 4 .Staii. I)i)MI.Stic PRnincr am< Pi r C'Awr a Incumi 


Year 

SDP at 
Currciil 

Hrn.es 
(Rs Ciore) 

Pei Capua 
Incniiic al 
Current Piiccs 
(Rs) 

.SDP al Cunsluni 
Puces al 

1980 81 Prices 
(Rs Crorc) 

Per Capua 

Rs'al Inciiinc 
I98()-8I Prices 
(Rs) 

1960-61 

691 64 

295 70 



1965-66 

1165 72 

447 70 

- 

_ 

1970-71 

1858 11 

641 21 



1971-72 

1915.64 

646 42 



1972-75 

2012 45 

665 69 



197.5-74 

2815.35 

907 20 



1974-75 

1177 71 

IIMXI 16 

- 


1975-76 

3095 40 

950 80 


.. 

1976-77 

5282 91 

985 52 

- 

_ 

1977-78 

581107 

1117 5t 

_ 

_ 

1978-79 

5995 07 

1142 47 


.. 

1979-80 

4821 71 

1545.21 



1980-81 

5865,82 

1,596 15 

5865.82 

(.596 13 

1981*82 

6755.(14 

1789,56 

6229 02 

1655 11 

1982-8.5 

7412,87 

1926 II 

6407.(8) 

I664KI 

1983-84 

H9K4.07 

2284 59 

6829,(8) 

1736.64 

1984-85 

1(8)71 69 

2508 07 

7364.(8) 

18.53 71 

1985-86 

10509 .50 

2.564,.50 

7076 (X) 

1726.59 

1986-87 

12125.70 

2899 78 

7741.(8) 

18.51.60 

1987-88 

13870 45 

.5253.76 

8139.(8) 

1909 26 

1988-89* 

16446 54(PR) 

3786.72 

8999.70 

2072 13 

1989-90* • 

18011 69(Q) 

4075 08 

9323.00 

21(N.27 

1990-91 @1 

19613.58 . 

4.367,85 

9479,06 

2110 94 


Notes - Data not available; * Partially revised esiiinates; ** Quick csiimalc.s. Anticipated 
estiinaies 


Sources: I Gayillin (19901 

2 Economii Sun'e\ ~ 1990-91 anil I9li7-HH. Oovemmenl of Karnataka, Bangalore 


TA8I.I: 5 Growth Rates in Area under Princirac Crops in Karnataka. 1980-89 

[Per Cent) 


District 

Rice 

Ragi 

Jowar 

Total 

Food Crops 

Sugar 

Cane 

Colton 

Orouiul" 

nul 

Total 

Pulses 

Bangalore 

-l,.50 

-2.80 


-0,78 

15 .58 


’ "aTo 

0 19 

Belgaum 

-1 42 

-16.12 

1.20 

1 20 

10 09 

7 70 

2.36 

0 95 

Bellary 

2,78 

1 33 

13 95 

3 40 

-4 ID 

-1 .57 

10.90 

1,64 

Bidar 

4,55 


0.92 

-2.47 

4 15 

-8 31 

13 75 

3,99 

Bijapur 

-7 91 


2.05 

0 69 

8.56 

25 .30 

2 30 

3 10 

Chickmagalur 

-0 97 

2.55 

I 40 

1 37 

11.39 

5.46 

5 89 

560 

Chitradurga 

-0 86 

0 44 

-441 

-0.63 

2 48 

3.98 

16 lU 

1 03 

Dharwad 

-0.13 

■5 97 

0.17 

-0.07 

17 72 

-16.60 

2.69 

10 15 

Dakshina Kannada 

-0.03 



0.64 

1.5.65 


25 76 

5.86 

Gulburga 

3 95 

-21 80 

-5 51 

-3.40 

5.62 

-4 02 

5..50 

2,16 

Hassan 

-0 75 

3.37 

-5 86 

0.87 

2.56 

1 14 

17.80 

-2 01 

Kodagu 

-0 78 

-8.54 


-0.64 

17 09 



-13.54 

Kolar 

4 70 

-2.01 

2.28 

-0 79 

0 10 

30 40 

9 40 

-1.54 

Mondya 

0.22 

4 13 

6.53 

0 04 

1.24 


13 35 

-6.37 

Mysore 

2.60 

0.51 

-2.60 

0 19 

658 

19 13 

4 75 


Raichur 

1,90 

4..59 

0.58 

1.23 

-14,61 

-13 60 

5..S0 

-0.22 

Shimoga 

-1.78 

-2.00 

0.78 

-0 62 

13 43 

15 14 

11,03 

5.03 

Tumkur 

-0.12 

2.38 

-10.46 

-I..t0 

-7.39 

-6 42 

10.62 

-5 67 

Uttara Kannada 

-0.62 

-5.51 

4.76 

-0,57 

0.50 


22.10 

3,50 

Slate 

0.09 

0.80 

0 89 

0 16 

9.2) 

-5 45 

5.67 

I.IO 


Sources: Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Karnataka, Reports on Area and 
Production of Principal Crops; computed from dau. 


Ecoikiniic.iiSd Oetaber 1.4*21. 1995 
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Employment growth was highest in Bijapur 
and Raichur where the base is low (12 per 
cent each) while Dakshina Kannada showed 
a negative growth (-.34 per cent). This 
indicates that industrial growth has not been 
adequately backed by employment 
generation. To put it dil'terently. industries 
seem to have developed along capital- 
intensive lines. Ifonc may see this in another 
perspective, this sugge-stslittledivcrsitication 
ot economic activities in rural Karnataka - 
the lUtlj^ industrialisation that has taken place 
is probably of the 'enclave’ type. 

A look at some key ratios (Table 8) for 
the two lime points (1961 and 1981) clearly 
brings out the nature of industrial growth 
inthc stale overthese 20years. Employment/ 
number of factories has in fact declined in 
seven districts, while some districts reveal 
substantial increases. However, overall state 
tigurcs show only a marginal increase, 297 
to 332. Value added/employment ratios have 
increased tremendously across all the 
districts. However, this would, considering 
the growth in invc.stcd capital, be more of 
an indicator of increasing capital intensity 
of production rather than any improvement 
in labour productivity. Capital/output ratios 
appear to have risen in most di.stricts, 
implying a deterioration in the cfticiency of 
use of capital. 

* Anoihcrintcrcsting phenomenon has been 
the high growth in emoluments, especially 
in relation toemployment growth. This would 
mean that dispanties among workers have 
risen, whereby existing employees have 
managed to improve their share with 
employment levels remaining stagnant. This 
too supports the hyptithesis of‘enclave’ type 
industrial growth with little or no forward 
and backward linkages lo the rural areas. 

To sum up. a plateauing of foodgrain 
production and sluggish increase in 
employment appear to be major constraints 
lo growth; and hence toa reduction in poverty 
levels. In fact, a rank correlation analysis of 
agricultural production and industrial value 
added for the year 1980 tends lo suggest a 
strong relationship between the two (a rank 
correlation coefficient ()..S8. significant at 
0.01 leveD.This wotilditnply that agricultural 
growth IS an essential prerequisite for 
industrial development - not a very 
surprising statement. 

If poverty alleviation programmes arc not 
to be a ^rmanent aspect ot public policy, 
they must faciliiatc productive employment 
generation. Not everyone believes that this 
can be best done by measures to promote 
equity. Howeverthe problemof employment 
generation can also be tackled in part by 
cficciive government intervention through 
mea.sures that increa.se demand through an 
increase in the purchasing power of ihe 
majority, to provide markets for wage goods 
and by other measures like encouraging 


generation of appropriate technologies 
which reduce drudgery and/or increase 
productivity, rather than programmes that 
generate jobs but not assets, skills, products, 
etc. Since fundamental changes have been 
politically ruled out in India, Karnataka, 
given the advantage of the fact that a large 
number ot academic/re.search institutions 
arc located there especially in Bangalore, 
has made efforts to do just this; this is 
discussed in .Section IV. 

Ill 

Poverty Scenario 

While on the one hand, the growth of slate 
income has not been very impressive, on the 
other hand, whatever increase has taken place 
has often nol b^n reaching the poorest ot 
the poor. One indication of this is the 
proportion of agricultural labourers in the 
total workforce which has been on the rise 
over the years. Il has increased from 14 to 
32 per cent between the 1^61 and 1981 
censuses. In fact “the dependence on 
agricultural labour is a plausible sign of 
chronic poverty” (Rao I989|. 

The incidence of poverty by occupation 
(Table 9) reveals (hat the intensity of 
poverty is higher among agricultural 
labourers than other sections of the 
population of Karnataka. Those who do 
not have any land or have only small 
amounts of land are Ihe ones bearing (he 
brunt of poverty. On the other hand, ihe 
incidence ot poverty is the lowest among 
employees in the .service sector. However, 
since the primary sector contributes a 
suhsiantial share of (he .state domestic 
produci (though it has declined overtime), 
without Us share in employment declining 


proportionately, a .majority of the 
belong to the rural population. 

The figures on the composition of 
income (Table 10) reveal that, while 
contribution of the primary sector 
declined from 62.69 per cent in I9S' 
to 34.3 per cent in 1989-90, that ol 
secondary and tertiary sectors I 
increased from 11.45 and 25.86 per < 
to 28.6 and 37.1 per cent, respectively 
even in 1981, more than two-thirds o 
workforce were dependent on agricu 
for (heir livelihood. 

The N.SS data on household consumf 
expenditure for the year 1983 (Table 
show that the pcKirest 10 per cent ol 


Table 7 Growth Rates or ImnisiRiAi Act 
IN Karnataka. 1960-81 


IJislnci 

No of 
Factories 

Value 

Added 

Bin| 

IIV 

Bangalore 

7 76 

6 77 

6. 

Bcigaum 

.122 

II (M 

8: 

Bcllary 

.S.62 

.3.60 

6.‘ 

Bijapur 

2 87 

9 67 

II i 

Chichinagalur 

7.8.1 

9 66 

II.' 

Chitradurga 

4 13 

1.98 

.3.1 

Dakshina Kannada 1 81 

1 96 

-0. 

Dhanvad 

2 13 

13 7.3 

i: 

Gulbarga 

8 36 

3.46 

4' 

Hasson 

4 60 

.3 93 

3 

Mandya 

7.3.3 

3.13 

6' 

Mysore 

4.13 

.3.21 

4.1 

Raichur 

6 4.3 

4.16 

I0.< 

•Shiinoga 

8 23 

7 40 

.31 

Uilara Kann.ula 

8.21 

1 12 

.31 

Kolar/Tumkur/ 




Kodagu 

111.31 

18.70 

14.: 

Stale 

3 .33 

6 34 

.3' 


Soun e- Computed Iron) Annual Survey of I 
data, vannus years. 


Tabu-6 Growth Rates in PRooi'fiioN or Priscipai Croi>s in Karnataka- 1980-89 

(Pert 


Dislnci 

Rice 

Ragi 

Jowai 

Total 

Food Crops 

Sugar 

Cane 

Cotton 

Grottnd- 

nui 

To 

Pul 

Bangalore 

I..30 

-1 76 


-0 27 

-13 36 


8 90 

0 

Belgaum 

I0.% 

- 16.4.3 

2.09 

1 .31 

8 48 

II 73 

0.32 

-.3. 

Bcllary 

2.78 

0.26 

2.0.3 

3 40 

-6 40 

2 31 

II 33 

7 

Bidar 

4 33 


-4 22 

-2 47 

2.06 

11.74 

10.33 

1 

Bijapur 

-3.10 


.3.60 

2 36 

10.08 

27 07 

3..34 

0 

Chitradurga 

-0.94 

-.3.27 

4 76 

-1 64 

4.30 

12 34 

1.3.74 

-2, 

Chickinagalur 

1 92 

2 90 

3 97 

0 33 

11.24 

-14 71 

10.31 

6 

Dharwad 

10.44 

-4,1.3 

4 06 

-3 78 

17 70 

10.80 

2 7.3 

0. 

Dakshina Kannada 

1)99 



1 04 

14.96 


22.31 

5 

Gulburga 

4 8,3 

-19.20 

-3,.3() 

2 43 

0.96 

-3.3 08 

7 18 

-1 

Hassan 

-III 

-0 66 

4.36 

-164 

4.06 


14.90 

3 

Kodagu 

-.3.62 

9.34 


-3 3.3 

17,33 



-26. 

Kolar 

9.37 

871 

3 93 

7.89 

3.63 

-10 69 

14.04 

1 

Mandya 

0 76 

1.39 

-.3 II 

-043 

1.63 

-6 79 

13.2.3 

-.3 

Mysore 

-9 16 

-.3,33 

-8 4.3 

-0 87 

8 24 

20.02 

2.10 

2 . 

Raichur 

1.90 

6.23 

1.72 

1.23 

-19.11 

-8.19 

4.31 

-0 

.Shimuga 

-0 79 

-4 89 

1.60 

• -0.87 

16.07 

26.42 

16.25 

-1 

Tumkur 

3.99 

1..32 

-.3.31 

1 37 

-7,36 

.3.69 

II 97 

-4. 

'Uttara Kannada 

-0.62 

-6 13 

6.43 

-2.98 

2.39 


27 90 

-6 

Stale 

-0,11 

-0.08 

-0.27 

0.43 

6 40 

3.11 

7.46 

-0 


Souri e- As in Table 5. 
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upulMion in Karnataka spends less than 4 
«r cent of the aggregate consumption 
xpenditure. The mean monthly per capita 
xpenditure of the poorest decile on food 
i Rs 33 which actually consists of three- 
ouiths of their total expenditure. This is less 
nan one*foufth of the food expenditure of 
ne highest decile. 

The unemployment situation was better in 
lamataka compared to all-India. Table 12 
re.sents the incidence of unemployment 
I e, number of persons (age five'f] 
nemplnyed in the labour force) for the 
2nd. 38th and 43rd rounds of NSS for 
larnataka as well as all-India. 
Inemployment rates were found to be 
:latively lower in rural ar^s compared to 
rban areas. The data also reveal that the 
rurrent status' unemployment rates arc 
igher than the ‘usual status' rates, 
idicating ‘not continuously unemployed' 
mount those eatcgori.sed as ‘usually 
mpioyed'. Chronic unemployment rates 
e, usual status), seem to have remained 
Imost at the same level for males, i e, 
hout I to 2 per cent in rural areas and 
round 6 per cent in urban areas, over a 
ecjdc. I e, from 1977-7K to 1987-88 
lowcver, in the case of females, there has 
cen a decline (by 83 per cent) in the early 
97()s and a subsequent increase (by 88 per 
?nt) dunng the early 1980s in rural areas, 
nd a gradual decline in urban areas. 

A 7.2 per cent growth in population was 
latched by 3.4 per cent growth in 
mploy ment in rural areas, compared to 20.2 
cr cent population growth in urban areas 
latched by 1.5.8 per cent growth in 
mploymcni. between 1983 and 1987-88. 
'learly, growth of job opportunities has 
ecn inadequate. 

Various estimates of poverty compiled by 
lestudy groupon anti-poverty programmes 
government of India 1990] in Karnataka 
iggesi a decline in the percentage of the 
iral population living below the poverty 
ne. 'The Ahluwalia study (1978) shows a 
ecline from 49.1 per cent in 1960-61 to 
4.74 percent in 1970-71; that of Kakwani 
id Subba Rao (1990) shows a decline 
om 52.5 per cent in 1972-73 to 42.6 per 
:nt in 1983. Poverty estimates of the 
tanning Commission (1985-90) reveal a 
ecline from 48.3 per cent in 1977 to 35 
cr cent in 1983, and those of the 
^rld Bank (1989) reveal a decline from 
3 4 per cent in 1970 to 41 per cent 1988. 
(though it is not intended to go into the 
ebate on the various estimates and their 
-curacy, it clearly emerges from the figures 
lat the estimates of the Planning 
dmmission are far below those of any 
>hrr estimate. This is true especially for 
)c year 1983. Minhas el al (1991) have 
:cently attempted to explain this, but that 
■ another story. 


Poverty AuEvtanoN Prooramsss 

With regard to poverty alleviation, 
Karnataka is grouped in the category of 
states with the (owesrdecline in the incidence 
of poverty. The report (government of India 
1990] also states that regional disparities in 
poverty in these regions (inclusive of 
Karnataka) have increased and regional 
concentration of poverty has become more 
pronounced. 

To gain further insights, reference may be 
made to the fundamental work of V M Rao 
(1988). from which we quote; 

It is useful to categorise the anti-poverty 
programmes into ihree broad groups, 
representing ihe three distinctive but 
complementary approaches to the problems 
of poverty: 

(a) minimum needs programme, consisting 
of schemes to provide infrastructure and 
amenities essential for improvements in Ihe 
rural living conditions, indicative of the 
approach of delivering a wide range of 
development inputs and services free or at 
nominal cost: 

(b) employment programmes intended as a 
direct measure to generate and support 
incomes of rural poor: and 

(c) programmes like IRDP promoting self- 
employment activities capable of helping 
the poor to become viable and development- 
oriented. 

The scale and composition of the anti-poveity 
programmes in Karnataka during the Sixth 
Plan (1980-85) are indicated in Table 13. 

It can he seen from the table (hat anli- 
poveity programmes formed a substantial 
component of the Sixth Plan, accounting for 
about one-sixth of total expenditure. 
However, it is equally relevant to note that 
a full 80 per cent of the anti-poverty 


expenditures went towards giving relief to 
the poor-provision of minimum needs and 
employment generation - and only 20 per 
cent was spent on the self-employ mem 
programnKs focused on the objective of 
making the poor viable. A plausible way of 
explaining this composition weighted in 
favour of relief rather than viability is the 
following. Given the wide spectrum of 
policies available to the policy-maker to 
help the poor, governments in developing 
economies with non-radical democratic 
regimes find it both easy and politically 
convenient to adopt an anti-poverty strategy 
relying primarily on relief measures. The 
relief measures produce immediate and 
palpable benefits for the poor, evoke less 
resistance from the rural strong and rich, and 
are within the capacity of a rule-cum- 
procedure-bound bureaucracy to set up and 
administer. 

An interesting question to ask in this 
development selling is whether the planning 
system would be able to achieve smoothly 
the progres.sive shift needed in the 
development strategy from relief to viability 

Tabi.1-: 9- Incidi ncr or Poverty 
BY OCCOPATION, 1983 

Occupation Proportion of Poor 

Workforce in industry t),69 

Workforce in service sector D.S 

Workforce m agricultural and 
allied activities of which. 0 A2 

(I) Agricultural labourer., farm workers 

and allied workers 0.8 

(II) Others in agriculture and allied 

activities 0.5 

Stiun r: Government of Karnataka. ‘An Approach 
to Karnataka's Seventh Five-Year Plan 
1985-90; A Paper for Discussion' 


Tabu. 8: .Some Ratios of Indiistriai. Production in Karnataka 


District 

Employ menUN umber 
uf Factories 

Value Adifed/ 
Employment 

CapitiU Output 

Ratio 


1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

1961 

1981 

Bangalore 

.543.24 

387.54 

2.12 

52.12 

0.77 

1.63 

Belgaum 

69.44 

456 90 

0.72 

15 35 

0.67 

2.14 

Bellary 

209 62 

284.20 

1.98 

28.24 

7.82 

1 94 

Bidor 

- 

285.76 

- 

8.85 

- 

1.08 

Bijapur 

49.84 

.250.04 

0.53 

11.21 

0.85 

2.08 

Chickmagalur 

17.00 

152.00 

I..52 

12.90 

0.01 

1 05 

Chitraduiga 

375.74 

451.26 

1 81 

20,28 

0 84 

1.50 

Dokshina Kannada 

187.75 

137.64 

0.82 

41.71 

0.55 

2.49 

Oharwad 

7.5.12 

286.34 

0.54 

28 80 

1,48 

1.24 

Gulburga 

667.00 

329.91 

1.41 

.36..50 

2.27 

2.00 

Hossan 

98.33 

152.00 

1.75 

14,93 

1.38 

1.23 

Mimdya 

708 75 

550.07 

3.01 

22.36 

1.18 

2.91 

hdysore 

359.56 

324.59 

084 

21.55 

0.53 

2.53 

Raichur 

128.43 

192.68 

1.15 

21.78 

. 3.20 

2.32 

Shimoga 

1190.13 

669.75 

1.31 

86.51 

1.42 

4 49 

Uttara Kannada 
Tundcin/Kolarf 

636.50 

308.93 

2.29 

18.79 

3 56 

5.93 

Kodagtt 

68.00 

161,24 

0.35 

64.33 

004 

0.88 

State 

297,a3 

332.17 

1.63 

40.15 

1 05 

2.07 


Sount: Computed from ASl data. 
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Assuredly, unless such a shift is acftt'eved, 
the system will not only find itself helping 
more and more poor without overcoming the 
problem of povetty itself. It would seem 
appropriate here to mention two common 
fealure.s of the rural situation in Karnataka. 
First, an outcome of the extensive relief-like 
programmes is the growing dependence of 
the rural poor on government assistance and 
the emergence of strong political lobbies 
putting pressure on such assistance on a 
continuing basis and expanding scale. Wheti 
such assistance is forthcoming fairly easily, 
as at present, many among the rural poor arc 
likely to be unwilling to hear the risks, 
delays and anxieties involved in taking up 
self-employment activities. .Second, failure.s 
in IRDP often traced to inadequate co¬ 
ordination, linkages and implementation 
priKcdurcs arise, in facl, from basically weak 
markets lor the product or activity owing to 
deficiency of demand or availability of 
attractive urban producis. 

The scale of expenditure alone is not 
enough to indicate the significance of anti- 
poverty programmes in the developmental 
efforts of Karnataka. As a further indicator, 
we give in Table 14 the results of a rough 
exercise done by us based on the data for 
a recent year, |t>K.1-K4. to e.siimatc the 
coverage of the poor by the two major 
individual-oricnicd programmes, vix. 
employment generation and as.sct creation. 
The exercise was done tor the state as a 
whole and for the four broad regions in 
Karnataka. In Table 14 the regions are 
arranged in a.sccnding order of a proxy for 
agricultural productivity, vi/., gross value of 
agricultural production (icr hectare, shown 
in column 2 of the table. While no precision 
could be claimed for the results given in the 
table, the indication that about 11 (rer cent 
of the poor were covered in a single year - 
halt each by the two programmes - appears 
to be a reasonable basis to assume that these 
programmes are substantial enough to have 
an impact on the condition of the poor. 

The other clue given in Table 14 is that 
there is no simple and discernible 


relationship between agricultural producti¬ 
vity on the one hand, and the coverage and 
composition of beneficiaries on the other. 
A priori, it is possible to think of two 
mutually contrasting hypotheses about this 
relationship. If the programmes are maikedly 
focused on the backward areas, one would 
expect a negative relationship to show up 
between agricultural productivity and the 
coveragcol poor, especially the coverage by 
asset creation programmes. On the other 
hand, the relationship between agricultural 
productivity and coverage of poor would be 
positive if the government programmes tend 
to favour the relatively developed areas 
offering easier and more responsive 
conditions tor taking up such programmes. 
To judge from the inter-regional variation 
seen in Table 14, the situation in Karnataka 
docs not fall neatly under either of the two 
hypotheses, possibly, being an outcome of 
contradictory pulls and forces. 

Another point to bear in mind is that, in 
terms of meeting the targets of expenditure 
and of number of beneficiaries to be covered, 
the performance of IRDP in Karnataka and 
in its four main regions wasquite satisfactory. 
Tables IS and 16 contain the relevant 
information for the first four years of the 
programme. It is obvious that years and 
regions with shortfalls in achieving the 
expenditure and beneficiary targets were 
few, and that the programme recorded 
noticeable acceleration in the last two years 
included in Tables IS and 16. By way of 
a further indicator of IRDP performances. 
Table 17 shows that the percentage of 
scheduled caste beneficiaries to total 
beneficiaries is growing overtime, with the 
increase being particularly marked in the 
relatively backward plains area. However, 
the acceleration of IRDP over the first four 
years appears to have been achieved at the 
cost of a thi nner spread of the credit disbursed 
by the programme (Table 18). The credit 
disbursed per beneficiary declined sharply 
in the Iasi year preceded by an unsteady 
pailern in the first three years. Thus, the 
overall picture that we get from Tables IS 


through 18 is Of a programme picking i 
momentum in aggregative terms but at tl 
cost, perhaps, of diluting the help an 
attention given to individual beneficiarie: 

RECIONAI. VARtATIONS IN POVERTY ' 

in Karnataka poverty, as may be expected 
is not uniform across all the districts. Dat; 
reveal that there are con.sidcrabJe disporitie 
across districts in terms of development. Ii 
the absence of poverty estimates at thedistric 
level an attempt has been made to study th( 
disparities in terms of district levels o 
development and other indicators liki 
occupational pattern. The index of levels o 
economic development calculated by thi 
Centre for Monitoring Indian Econom; 
(CMIE) reports (Table 19) for the year 
1980 and 1985 reveals that Bangalore 
Kodagu. Chickmagalur. Shimoga, am 
Bellary are clearly on the higher level, witi 
Dakshina Kannada reaching a very higi 
level during 1985. The districts at the lowes 
level include Gulbarga, Tumkur, Kolar am 
Bidar. Apart from Dakshina Kannada tht 
districts that experienced an improvemen 
(tn relative terms) in development by 198! 


Tabu II; Foou CoNSCMmoN bv Expi-.Nom'R|. 
Diirii.r;s* tDR.X 


Decile 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

o-in 

.51 

.58 

.5.5 

10-20 

45 

58 

49 

20..T0 

48 

.54 

51 

.T0-4() 

62 

64 

60 

40-SO 

60 

69 

62 

50-60 

66 

76 

72 

60-71) 

7.5 

82 

79 

70-80 

79 

1(8) 

80 

80-90 

95 

III 

105 

90-1(8) 

138 

165 

145 


(* Mean inonthly per capita expenditure un food 
in Rs.) 


Source: N.SS data from Government nl 
Karnataka. 'An Approach iii 
Karnataka's Seventh Five-Year Planl 
l<)85-90; A Paper for Discussion’.p 7 
Bangatore 


Taw i; 10: SixTORwisr. CoMPusinoN or Stati: Income (at Corrent Pricijo ano Empi.ovment 


Sector 















19.56-57 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-85 

198.5-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-9( 

Primary 

62.69 

61.25 

59.57 

45.4 

4.5 2 

40 

40.9 

.59.7 

.56.5 

.58.5 

.56.5 

55.9 

54' 

Secondary 

II 45 

15.16 

18.57 

2.5.1 

24.5 

25.9 

25.4 

26 

28.4 

26.7 

26.9 

28 1 

28 ( 

Tertiary 

25.86 

25.59 

21 86 

51.5 

52.5 

54.1 

55.7 

.54.5 

.55.5 

.54.8 

.56.8 

56 

57 

Total 

100 

1(8) 

1(8) 

1(8) 

1(8) 

1(8) 

1(8) 

1(8) 

100 

100 

100 

1(8) 

|(K 

Employment 

Primary 


77.97 

70.69 

65 1 










Secondary 


11.5.5 

12 50 

- 










Tertiary 


1055 

16.89 











Total 


1(81 

1(8) 

, 1(8) 











Sourrex- I Various issues ol Ei luiimir Sur\'r\\ Covemincni of Karnataka. Bangalore. 

3 Censiix of hHhii 1961. 1971. 

y Approach to Karnataka's Seventh Five-Year Plan| Cnvemnient of Karnataka. Bangalore. 
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jin; tMfUauin, i^marwaa, wmirauurjia. viiara 
Kannada. Gulbarga and Ttimkur. On (he 
other band (he disiiicts that fared (he won>( 
are Kodagu, Mysore. Raichur. Kolar and 
Bidar. This index .suggests that while regional 
disparities have persisted over time, there is 

I marginal decline in the disparity, as 
neasured by Sen's Gini C'ocClicient during 
his peritxi (Table 19). 

Per capita current income at the district 
evel. which is another indicator of disparities, 
eveals (hat in 1960-61 (Table 20). while 
<6dagu's per capita income was Rs 727.S0, 
he highest among all the di.stricts. Bidar 
listrict had the lowe.st per capita income of 
?s 199.24. Altogether there were seven 
Jistriets which had per capita incomes 
ibovc the state average of Rs 295.72. In 
1988-89 eight districts had per capita 
neomes above that of the .state average (the 
listricts arc not the same in these two 
/ears). Kodagu retained its top position 
vith its per capita income of about 
ts 6.910. while Kolar had the lowest at 
ts 2.422. There was a gradual decline in 
neomc disparity from I'JbO-bl to 1980- 

II followed by a marginal increase in the 
ale l9K0s. While there is a substantial 
mprovement (in relative terms) in income 
n the districts Bangalore. Bcigaum, 
jii Ibarga and Mysore, the districts of Hassan. 
(olar. Shimoga and Tumkur have had a set 
lack. In terms of the rankings in per capita 
ncomc of various di.sincts during 19W)-61. 
he districts ot Bidar and Raichur were on 
I lower level oi development, and they have 
lad a further setback in 1988-89. Although 
he per capita income ot these districts has 
lad an increase in its absolute si/e. in relative 
erms there is a set hack. 

Agricultiiial productivity and growth 
hanges between 1961-81 anil 1981-86 have 
•cen described by Vivekananda (1992). 
"here arc a few districts which have 
ichieved high giowth from a high base - 
hey include Mandya. Shimoga. My.sorc 
>nd Relgaum. Tlie districts with a high base 
nd medium growth arc Dakshina Kantiada, 
"hickmagalur. Hassan. Tu nikur and Bcllary. 
'here are certain distnets which have not 
ierlorTncdweIidcspitcahighba.se - Kodagu. 
Jitara Kannada. Kolar and Bangalore. On 
he other hand, there arc certain districts that 
lave achieved high growth on a low base - 
'hitradurgu. Bidar andRaichur. Last.ccrtain 
listricts continue to have low growth on a 
aw base - Dharwad. Gulbarga and Bijapur. 

Vivekananda has also studted agricultural 
Icvelopmcnt and distribution of gains across 
urious nigionsof Karnataka. On agricultural 
Icvelopmcnt vix-a-vis the occupational 
lattcrn. the regions with high agricultural 
Icvelopmcnt have lower participation in 
gricultural labour, and vice versa. It cun be 
'bserved from Table 21 thateven with regard 
a the change in the tKcupaiional pattern, 


me oacKwaro oisincts have experienced a 
greater increase during 1961-81 in 
agricultural labour than the developed 
districts. Based on this, one may-infer that 
the extent of poverty has been on the 
increase ip the backward areas. 
Vivekananda claims that sustained growth 
of agriculture has led to a significant 
withdrawal of females from (he workforce. • 
In less developed districts like Raichur, 
Gulbarga, etc, the increase in female 
agricultural labour is very high. 

lN.sTrn'TioNAi. CREonr 

Karnataka has fared well in terms ol 
banking activity. A few indicators, like 
population served per branch, which was 
41.000 in 1969 (as against 69.(K)0 at the 
all India level), was reduced to 10.400 in 
1989 (as against 1.1.800 at the all India 
level). In terms of branch expansion also. 
Karnataka has fared well as the numbe-r oi 
commercial banks has increased from 761 
in 1969 to .1.200 (approximately) by March 
1991. Table 22 shows the growth in 
deposits and advances. While deposits in 
commercial bank branches have increased 
Iroin Rs 255crorcduring l969loRs8.95l 
crore during 1989. advances have increased 
from Rs 186 crorc to Rs 8,177 croreduring 
this period 

While the participation (<f these financial 
in.stitutions in the removal of poverty can 
be appreciated, skepticism has been 
expressed in various field - based studies 
regarding the efficacy of these programmes 
in aiding the poor. Bank credit is very oKcn 
biased in favour of the larger farmers. This 
IS mainly an outcome of the hold a large 
farmer has over the co-operatives and his 
better accessibility and acceptability to 


commercial banks (Rao 1988). Also, 
follow-up facilities arc not provided by the 
system. As a result many of the poor who 
avail of credit facility from the hanks end 
up selling oft (he asset. The target approach 
and the intervention of politicians have 
also been contributing to a great extent to 
the le.ss than satisfactory performance ol 
lhe.se programmes. The IRDP is a gigantic 
arithmetic operation to cover every year a 
specified number of poor dispersed all over 
the country (Rao I988:24i1|. 

Many loopholes have been highlighted 
with regard to the performance of various 
programmes. First, mi.s-identiticu(ion has 
been one of the main drawbacks. This is due 
to the fact that many political functionaries 
are intervening in the operation. Mis- 
identification to the tune of I to 4 per cent 
has been estimated in the mid-term evaluation 
attempted by the government of Karnataka 
(1987) 

With regard to the Rural Landless 
Employment Guarantee PrugmmmcdUJEGP), 
although the programme was not totally 
successful, the benefits of RLEGP reached 
the ptKir to some extent | Vivekananda I989|. 


Tabi. 1. IX. Ri-i.ATivr Li vs-cs of Expfnoitiikf. on 
Am'i-Piivf.i(1v ProtiKammks in Kirnataka 
ui'KiNC riiL Sixth Plan 

Name of Programme Per Cent of Toml 


Anti-|mveny programme cxpendiiure 
to lolal Sixlh Plan expendilure I7 

Cumposiiinn of anii-povcity programme 
cxpendiiua- (in per eeni) 

(a) Minimum needs programme S.5 

(b) Eiiiploymcnl generation piugramme 2.5 

(c) .Self-employmenl programmes 20 


TM~ 

Sourer- V M Rao (I988) 


Tamm 12 iNCTOhNci or Uni:mpi.oymi:NT 




Mule 



Female 


Rounds 

Usual 

Current .Status 

Usual 

Curivnt Status 

iYcar.s) 

.Slulus 

(Principal) 

Weekly 

Daily 

Status 

(Pnncipal) 

Weekly 

Daily 

Karnataka 

Rural 

.X2( 1972-71) 

1 18 

2 28 

7,66 

4.11 

4 68 

II..54 

.18(1981) 

1.02 

2.27 

6.61 

0.69 

1.11 

8.3S 

41(1987-88) 

1.60 

2.30 

2..S() 

1.10 

2.90 

5.30 

UrluiH 

.12(1972-71) 

6.00 

6..51 

It) .18 

17 76 

8.51 

11.76 

.18(198.1) 

5..16 

.5 4*1 

8.97 

5 48 

6.07 

9.28 

41(1987-881 

5.W) 

6,20 

9..50 

4.10 

160 

10.90 

All-Indio 

Rurtil 

.12(1972-71) 

2.22 

3..57 

7 12 

5.52 

4 11 

9.18 

.18(1981) 

2 12 

1.72 

7.52 

1.41 

4 26 

8.9X 

41(1987-88) 

2,80 

4.20 

4.60 


4 40 

6 70 

Urhan 

12(1972-7.1) 

6.48 

7.12 

9.40 

17 76 

10.91 

14.55 

.18(1981) 

^.86 

8.69 

9.2.1 

6.90 

7.46 

10.99 

41(1987-88) 

6.10 

6.60 

8 80 

8.,S() 

9.20 

I2(X) 


Sourer. Various volumes of Survrkstumu. 
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knoilwr poiftive tmm ii tnit m i result 
>t (his prognonme there wu lets (Crowding 
n (he labour market for agriculture 
however, there are cenain weaknesses 
ivorks are assigned to contractors, hence 
[here is no guarantee that the target groups 
^ci the employment, and target fuliilment 
rJihet than poverty alleviation is the mam 
wurrv ol the ot I icials implementing (he 
project Because ot this, selection ot 
henefic lanes was not attempted properly 
by (he concerned tunctionanes 
The most imponant poverty alleviation 
programme linked to institutional credit is 
ihe Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) This programme was 
started in 1981-82 and the bank credit 
support tor It has been substantial A mid- 
erm review in 1986 revealed that banks 
iiad assisted more than eight lakh people 
ivho were below the poverty line and 
endered credit support to the extern ot Rs 
182 trore The subsidy amounted to Rs 72 
rore Pcrcapita net credit given in Ihc stale 
ivas Rs 2 102 as against (he national average 
>1 Rs I 872 The initial target ot covering 
I OS lakh families per year in a state was 
irsi met hy Karnataka 
With regard to the performance ot the 
niegrated Rural Development Programme 
IRDP) Rao and A/tr < 1989) have expressed 
Jissatislaciion Although the IRDP has an 
mprcsstve spatial spread and beneticiary 
overage the support has been highiv 
nadequate In the absence nl any 
irrangcmcnis loi nackward and forward 
tnkages this programme is serving ihe relict 
ieeds nl the beneticiaiies rather than 
iciping (hem to become economically 
riahie Ironically the programme has had 
•omc impact on the rural poor who have 
and but much less on the landless poor 
compctttis e politics rather than long term 
Jevelopment planning torihe poor appears 
o be the chief source from which the IRDP 
tiategy derives its stimulus and sense of 
iriorilies 

Regarding interventions in the areas of 
echnology extension and credit. Rau( 1988), 
Kites (hat benefits derived trum the new 
echnologies accrue more to large farmers 

Thus the technological change in agriculture 
IS a factor intensifying (he degree of 
differentiation among the farmers by 
increasing the economic distances among 
the three categories (a) those making 
substantial gams (b) those becoming viable 
but not affluent and Ic) those .emaining 
non-viable The viahie farmers arc likely lo 
find many areas ol vummon interest with 
the laigc farmers while the non viable are 
prone to find iheir et onumic status drittmg 
down to the levels of landless laboureis 
(1988 2411) 

This, to some extent substantiitles the 
Mrlier finding that intcr-rcgional dispaniies 


ana incoiP'* ineqi'alUies among iitdivtihials 
have not ’srtn substantially reduced *n 
Kaniatak. uespite substantial intervention 
by the government 

Summon sing the performance of the am i- 
poverty programmes, Rao notes that 
our anti-poverty strategy has no 
credible component of new economic 
opportunities for the lowest rural stratum 
This implies that this strati m will have 


to rely chiefly on the politicisation 
route towards the math stream*' [Rao and 
Aziz 1989 16] 

If the experience of Ketala is anything to 
go by the importance ol the politicisation 
route cannot be underestimated - especially 
m a stale like Kamataxa which lias ruled out 
options like agranan letorm in favour of 
technology based solutions to which we 
now turn 


Tasif 14 CovsKAOFor Poor avEMrio*MINT anoAssitProtrammisIIVKI K4) 


Region 


Range iifGross 
Value of Crop 
(Per Hectare) 
Production m 
Districts Falling 
in the Region 


Peicemage Perceniagt of Bcncfiuanes 

of Bencfi _ Covered bv _ 

clones to EmploynKni Asset Total 
Poor Prograniiiics 

grammes 


Northern plain (7 districts) 

t9l 10 819 

12 

4) 

S7 

100 

Southern plain <7 disincis) 

78210 1 SIS 

9 

60 

40 

100 

Coastal area (2 ilisirH isi 

1 479 to 1 7S() 

10 

SI 

49 

100 

Western ghais areo |S disincisi 

1 7I7I0 2SSO 

1) 

S6 

44 

KXl 

Kanuuaka 


II 

SI 

49 

100 

Siiune L S Venkataramanan 

Agnculiural Productiviiv Growth and labour Absorption in 

Agnculture in Karnataka Insiituie (oi Social and Fconomu Change 

Bangalore 1986 

(niiineo) p 18 






Tarii is Pfriiniai.i of Am ai 

Lxpfnoiuri on IRDP to IariiIT 


Region 

1980 81 

1981 82 

1982 8) 


198) 84 

Northern plain 

ItX) 

82 

118 


18) 

Southern plain 

IIS 

DO 

106 


120 

Coastal area 

1)8 

168 

166 


107 

Western ghai area 

S6 

109 

IS9 


Dl 

Karnataka 

lOS 

ID 

12) 


14) 

Soane RaolIVKKl 






Tabu 16 Puufniaui or Acti ai IRDP Rinifk iarils io Taruii Ni mhik 


Region 

1980 81 

1981 82 

1982 8) 


198) 84 

Northern plain 

8b 

69 

172 


242 

Siiuihem plain 

H9 

80 

146 


l'6 

C iMsial area 

10) 

D) 

19S 


147 

Western ghai aaa 

S) 

98 

226 


17) 

Karnataka 

lOS 

8) 

170 


19) 

itiurte Rao (1988) 






Tabu 17 Ptriiniai.i or S(/ST BraiiK iahiis toToiai 

Kinifk IARIIS 


Region 

1980 81 

1981 82 

1982 8) 


198) 84 

Northern plain 

18 

22 

28 


NA 

Southern plain 

16 

2) 

)S 


NA 

Coastal area 

1) 

II 

19 


NA 

Western ghai area 

12 

8 

22 


NA 

Kanutaka 

16 

19 

28 


28 

SiHirie Rao (1988) 






Tabu 18 Amiuni of Assistanilur Binliii iary 








(Km 

Region 

1980 81 

1981 82 

1982 8) 


|9S) 84 

Northern plain 

I 79S 

2 891 

2 297 


VOS 

Souihcrn plain 

2 I7S 

2 8)S 

2 )82 


1 021 

Coastal area 

2 846 

2 729 

2 )4> 


970 

Western ghai area 

1 7S) 

1 S(,8 

2 I4S 


1 (M)7 

Kamolaka 

2 100 

2 67S 

2 )0X 


9S6 


Viiune Rao (1988) 
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IV 

R and D Input 

A direct attack on poverty was 
introduced in the Fourth Plan, although 
there were stray attempts, such as land 
reforms and community development 
programmes, during the earlier plans. They 
arc of different types - self-employment, 
additional employment generation, skill 
formation, area development, welfare 
schemes for weaker sections, minimum 
needs programmes, and the like. These are 
by and large centrally sponsored 
programmes. At the state level, Karnataka 
has many state sponsored programmes 
such as Anthyodaya. Ncgilubhagya. Rural 
Employment Guarantee Scheme and the like. 
They follow the same patlem as the central 
schemes. The expenditure on some of these 
programmes in the 1980s is shown in 
Table 23. 

A feature unique to Karnataka, as far as 
I know, is the systematic effort to link up 
R and D efforts in scientific research 
institutions to rural development. In 1975. 
the Karnataka State Council for Science 
and Technology (KSCST) was .set up, with 
the chief minister as president and the 
finance minister and the director of the 
Indian institute of Science. Bangalore, as 
vice-presidents. The director of the Indian 
Institute of Science serves as chairman of 
the executive committee of the council and 
an eminent scientist functions as its 
secretary and chief executive - first Amulya 
Kumar N Reddy of the Indian Institute of 
Science: and more recently. B R Pai ol the 
National Aeronautical Laboratory. 
Bangalore. 

It is thus a body that brings together 
political authority, the rural administration 
and scientific talent. The objectives of the 
KSCST arc. 

- to identify areas for the application of 
science and technology to the develop¬ 
ment needs', objectives and goals of 
Karnataka, and. in particular, to the 
prevailing conditions of backwardness, 
rural unemployment and poverty: 

- to advise government on the formulation 
of policies and measures including 
technical, administrative and legal 
devices, which will promote such 
applications to identified needs, 
objectives and goals; in particular to 
health, education and manpower 
utilisation with special emphasis on the 
development of human skills in the rural 
areas and in the slums; and which will 
promote the scientific management of 
the natural resources of the state: 

- to promote effective co-ordination and 
to develop and foster communication 
and other links between centres of 
scientific and technological research, 
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government agencies, farms and 
industries so that promising research and 
development work is initiated, promoted 
and effectively deployed in agriculture, 
in government and elsewhere. 

- to initiate, support and co-ordinate 
applied research programmes in 
universities and other institutions in 
areas identified to be specially suitable 
for the application of science and 
technology. 

- to prepare science and technology plans 
relevant to the development needs of the 
slate: 

- to consider and advise the government 
on such other matters as are relevant to 
the application of science and technology 
to the problems of Karnataka slate. 

The KSCST has been active in mobilising 
the considerable scientific resources 
available in the slate to meet these 
objectives. An indication of its activities 
IS given in Table 24. It may be noted that 
the expenditure on R and D projects is nut 
a negligible proportion of the expenditure 
on anti-poverty programmes. In recent 
years, the efforts of the KSCST arc also 
being brought down to the district level. 
Consider the following efforts (Table 24). 
In order to ensure a perennial drinking 
water supply in the villages, the government 
of Karnataka undertook a massive 
programme of drilling borewells and fitting 
them with handpumps in the 1970s. More 
importantly, the focus was on maintenance 
of handpumps. By the mid-1970s, large 
scale failure of handpumps (60 per cent) 
was reponed. The KSCST studied the nature 
and causes of failure and came out with 
useful .solutions. Engineers of the PHE 
department were trained, as were village 
artisans, in handpump repair and 
maintenance. Thus the repair capability is 
available at the panchayat level and provides 
opportunities for part-time employment to 
the local youth in new areas. 

Another major effort by KSCST has been 
directed towards generating biogas for water 
pumping and illumination. A water supply 
and electricity distribution system has b^n 
designed for an entire village, improving per 
capita water consumption from 17 to 21 
litres and also ensuring at least one 20 watt 
noure.scent lamp for each house', thus 
contributing to the literacy effort, and, once 
again, both providing some employment in 
situ as well as strengthening village level 
self-reliance. 

One more important achievement has 
been in the development of efficient kilns 
for burning of bricks and tiles. Break¬ 
throughs have been made in improvement 
of the thermal efficjency and in modelling 
of the thermal projeess of tile and brick 
manufacture. This, coupled with the 
generation of new building technologies 


using local materials, can go a big wi 
toward setting up village based industrii 
that would generate employment an 
income. 

Women have benefited from th 
development of an cITicient wood-burnin 
stove, the smokeless ‘a.stra ole’, of whic 
several lakh have been installed. What 
interesting here is that the technical inpui 
have been of the highest order. The equatio 
systems to describe combustion in th 
‘astra ole' represent frontier level .scienci 
not applications of knowledge availabi 
in undergraduate text books. But it hi 
also made clear the need to translate th 


Table 19' Index he Leveijiui Economic 
IJEVELOEMiarr 


Oisiricls 

1980 

1985 

Bangalore 

2.31 

2.56 


2 

1 

l>dkshina Kannada 

117 

167 


8 

2 

Chickmagalur 

215 

149 

« 

3 

3 

Kodagu 

298 

142 

* 

1 

4 

Shimoga 

128 

119 


4 

5 

Bellary 

125 

112 

• 

5 

6 

Beigaum 

109 

109 

• 

9 

7 

Dharwad 

106 

108 

* 

II 

8 

Mysore 

121 

107 

« 

6 

9 

Chitradurga 

94 

96 

« 

12 

10 

Hassan 

108 

96 


10 

10 

Uttara Kannada 

94 

95 


12 

II 

Raichur 

120 

83 

* 

7 

12 

Mandya 

85 

82 

» 

1.3 

13 

Bijapur 

82 

71 

* 

14 

14 

Gulbarga 

71 

65 


17 

15 

Tumkur 

66 

63 


18 

16 

Kolar 

78 

61 

« 

15 

17 

Bidar 

7.3 

60 

* 

16 

18 

Regional disparity 



(Sen’s Gini 



Coefficient) 

0.2.3.35 

0.2141 


Noux: I Represents ranks 

2 All-India average is too. 

3 Karnataka slate average is 107. 

4 About nine districu in Karnataka an 
above the all-India average and are ii 
the top 99 districu - Bangalore 
Dakshina Kannada. Chickmagalur 
Kodagu. Shimoga. Bellary, Beigaum 
Oharwad and Mysore. 

Stmree: CMIE - district level data. 
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problems of the poor in rural areu to 
scienttficR and Dquestions that will interest 
•icientists It has also shown how important 
II IS lor scientists to have first hand 
experience ol rural areas and poor 
people, and to get feedback from them to 
improve their designs And in this there 
IS need lor collaboration with social 
scientists and grassroots activists It has 
shown that there are no quick solutions - 
the eflorts ol R and D have to be planned 
and elticiently managed Even after 
technologies have been developed there 
are lormidabic problems ol disseminations 
II the KSCS7 experience is any indication 
a span ol less than 10 years is simply 
unrealistic 

All this It must be noted may constitute 
I necesrart condition tor the success ol 
poverty alleviation programmes - not a 
sufficient one that again emerges from 
K imaiaka s expenence 

V 

Towards Decentralised 
Management 

I here was a ma)or change in the 
management ol poverty alleviation 
programmes with the Karnataka /ilia 
Parishads Taluk Panchayat Samithis 
Mandal Panchayats and Nyaya Panchayats 
Act ol 1984 which took a long time to gel 
the assent ol the president While panchayali 
raj concepts have a long history the 
Karnataka experiment ol the 1980s was 
piloted by Ramakrishna Hegde and Abdul 
Na/ir Sab at the political level But there 
were many in dillerent walks nt life who 
supported the experiment 

I hese institutions c amc into operation Irom 
April I 1987 alter elections were held and 
continued till the end ol 1991 when the new 
government superseded these institutions 
through an ordinance (This supersession 
was challenged in the supreme court who 
irdered that elections to these bodies be held 
by June 30 1993 ) 

Hits act has enabled the creation ot an 
instiiuiional tramework for planning and 
management at the grassroots level Zilla 
panshads mandal panchayats and grama 
sabhas constitute the institutional set up in 
implementing programmes lorthe area liiey 
are meant to make improvements in the 
development programmes in the sense that 
Ihey are designed to sun the requirements 
af the area and set pnorities according to 
seeds This is a radical measure aimed at 
effecting decentralisation ot powers and 
Tinances and is meant to ensure self- 
governance by people at the local level 

As Chandrasekhai (1986) wntes, these 
institutions are entrusted with “local 
;ovemment and judicial tunctions and the 
ixecution of certain works and development 
■chemes ol the State Five Year Plans”, and 


lor “decentralisation ol powers and 
functions lor the purpose ol paiticipation 
by the people on the plans and in local and 
governmental affairs” The values ol self- 
governance growth ol democratic 
institutions and participation arc recognised 
as necessary tor the promotion ol a more 
equitable and dynamic society in rural 
Karnataka 

In the system, below the date (he distnci 
IS the unit at which decentralisation begins 
It IS the level at which technic al competent t 
possible development of old and new 
technology the methods of transfer ot 
technology organised human resources etc 
are available Below the rilla panshad (an 
elected body) is the taluk panchayat samithi 
(a CO ordinating hexiy) then the mandal 
panchayat - anelectcdbody Thegramsabha 
IS the tourthor grass roots level From among 
the elc'cted membeis ol the zilla panshad 
one will be elected as adhyaksha and 
another as upadhyaksha with the ranks ot 


Ta 8 IF 2 I CHANnC.lNOriUFSTIONAI PATrUtNIN 
Mau and Kmaii-V/ nxKtRs Disikhtwisf 
1961 ft 


Dismcis 

Incicose in Agncuttural 

_ Labour _ 

Malt hemalt 

Belgaum 

126 

21 W 

Bellary 

II 52 

28 40 

Bidor 

S66 

1181 

Bitapur 

b 14 

17 67 

Chickmagalur 

S74 

21 15 

Chitradurga 

II 71 

2181 

Dakshina Kannada 

5 07 

4 02 

Dhoiwad 

9 61 

14 26 

Oulbaiga 

7 15 

16 91 

Hasson 

197 

It 50 

Kudagu 

156 

7 81 

Mondya 

6 24 

9 88 

Mysore 

7 15 

14 97 

Raichur 

15 80 

4068 

Shiinopo 

14 68 

11 16 

Tunikur 

6 91 

20 69 

IJttora Kannada 

2 84 

II 40 


Soun t Vivekananda (1992) 


fABii- 20 PCX Cahta Disikk r Inuimi at ( iiaxiNr Pwi fs in Ri wis 



1960 61 

1970 71 

1975 76 

1980 81 

1985 86 

1988 89 

Bangalore 

256 28 

715 20 

1215 26 

2129 11 

1619 71 

5691 15 

« 

14 



0 


2 

Rcigauin 

266 65 

551 00 

844 68 

1501 61 

2017 21 

1865 12 


to 



It 


7 

Bellary 

105 71 

777 91 

1022 51 

1576 58 

2012 2( 

1789 50 

4t 

6 



10 


8 

Ridar 

199 24 

472 85 

766 18 

1160 14 

1871 61 

2776 98 

« 

19 



!5 


17 

Bijapur 

202 79 

451 45 

694 07 

1062 29 

1560 58 

2711 90 

at 

18 



18 


18 

Chickmjgalui 

479 19 

toot 91 

1127 40 

191581 

2752 28 

4614 66 

« 

4 



4 


4 

Chitradurga 

274 19 

654 78 

IU2 48 

1674 20 

1962 45 

1621 47 

« 

9 



7 


9 

Dakshina Kannada 

156 80 

691 14 

1198 61 

1984 21 

2671 65 

4161 79 

• 

5 



1 


5 

Dharwad 

256 98 

571 70 

82171 

1150 86 

1957 81 

1217 91 

« 

11 



16 


It 

Culburgi 

22100 

59*) 01 

71781 

1197 21 

1779 58 

1154 4 7 

* 

17 



14 


11 

Hasson 

lot 15 

616 61 

981 15 

1199 06 

2017 25 

KXK) 12 


7 



11 


14 

Kodagu 

727 50 

2(X>8 29 

2515 01 

1019 06 

4159 97 

6910 12 

Kolar 

21800 

47170 

772 25 

876 78 

1485 17 

2421 91 


15 



19 


1 

Mondya 

258 16 

557 44 

970 50 

1661 17 

2055 71 

1176 42 

« 

12 



8 


12 

Mysore 

258 75 

62019 

1115 60 

1645 12 

2111 88 

4748 02 

9 

It 



9 


1 

Raichur 

226 74 

717 41 

870 74 

1467 91 

1709 85 

2818 49 


16 



12 


15 

Shimoga 

577 58 

779 64 

1154 40 

1859 11 

240066 

1474 78 

* 

2 



5 


to 

Tunikur 

282 68 

458 78 

870 14 

1217 44 

1740 20 

2798 15 

* 

8 



17 


16 

Utiara Kannada 

577 45 

65181 

1294 59 

1809 72 

2491 05 

4021 99 

9 

1 



6 


6 

Slate 

295 72 

641 21 

1(8)4 61 

1596 11 

2261 86 

1786 72 

Regional disparity 

0 2119 

0 1914 

0 1701 

0 1412 

0 1529 

0 1532 


Nine * Individual ranks 

Stainer I L S Venkataramanan «l al Dynamm <4 Kuml/raii\forimiluui m Karnataka 19^6 76 
iSEC I98S 

2 Govemmem of Kanmtaka ttimomu iuney 1990 91 
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mifiiuer of $tau and deputy mlnistar in the 
stale government, respectively The chief 
executive of the /ilU parishad will be an IAS 
oltker of middle level senioniy, teportiiif; 
to the adhyaksha. who writes hts confidential 
performance report This ensures the 
accountability of the civil service to the 
political authority Once provision of 
finances have been made in the state budget 
the money is automatically transferred to the 
rillapanshad This is an important innovation 
in Karnataka There is a provision tor a 
finance commission which will determine 
how state funds are shared among districts 
over a five-year period one commission has 
submitted its report 

Ihe tier next in importance to the /ilia 
paiishad is the mandal panchayat - an area 
with a population ot not less than 8,000 
persons and not more than 12 000-with 
scope tor specific cxemplion in the hilly 
Malnad areas There arc also reservations ot 
seats - 25 per cent lor women, and at least 
18 per cent tor SC/S I There are many 
innovative provisions which cannot be 
further discussed here - but the literature 
on this issue is quite large The point to 
note IS that compared to a system in which 
development works were decided upon 
and managed by oflicials, this system 
ensures people s participation and local 
accountability 

To this extent, Karnataka's case isdiltercnt 
from others with the possible exception of 
West Bengal This is in view of the fact that 
developmental responsibilities have been 
delegated and transferred to panchayati raj 
institutions and rural development and 
poverty alleviation programmes are among 
them The empowermeni of the mandal 
panchayats to levy taxes and the /ilia 
panshads to chaige licence lees, collect rents 
Irom property and raise loans with the 
approvalof the state government, iscxpcctcd 
to enable the /ilia panshads and mandal 
panchayats to supplement their funds The 
funds tor these organisations otherwise 
mainly consist of transfers from the slate 
government 

The systemdias been cvaluaicd by a high 
powered committee sci up by the government 
ot Karnataka when the system had been 
aperational for two years with K S 
Krishnaswamy as chairman and L C Jam and 
P S Appu as members The evaluation was 
lased mainly on visits and discussions at 
various levels First questionnaires were 
.anvassed among the concerned 
functionaries such as heads of departments 
and secretaries to the government of 
Karnataka, the main functionaries of 
panchayati raj institutions like adhyakshas 
chief secretaries of /ilia panshads, and a 
random set of pradhans of mandal 
panchayats Responses were sought with 
icgard to the achievements statutory 


provisions, administration and financial 
arrangements, sanctioning powers, 
programme implementation and planning 
system foi development Discussions were 
later held with the respondents and other 
of ticcrs of zilla panshads inspectors in the 
field were also consulted What follows is 
based on Ihe report of this committee 
Many of these institutions have used 
these powers to good advantage to 
supplement the finances transferred by the 
state government They have mobilised 
substantial sums by way of donations and 
contributions Irom local people tor 
construction of schools and other buildings 
In some instances, rilla parishads have 
used innovative methods to combine local 
contributions by users of certain facilities 
with tied or borrowed funds available from 
other sources, for instance lift irrigation 
schemes m Bellary and hoiticulturc schemes 
and seed farms m Raichur Overall both 
/ilia pan thuds and mandal panchayats have 


given ample eviaemx oi ineir wiiiingr 
and ability to mobifise local resom 
both real and financial fGovemmeni 
Karnataka 1989 12] An improvement 
generally expected as this system ensu 
a constant check on Ihe vario 
functionaries involved in delivering the 
services 

Analysing the overall performance of t 
new system, the committee states that i 
actual performance ot zilla parishads a 
mandal panchayats is impressive virtua 
in all distnets 'The operation ol schools a 
health facilities has improved considerab 
Good progress has been made in i 
allocation of housing sites under vane 
schemes Performance in the fields of inia 
fishenes horticulture and torrsts has al 
been good Generally development woi 
arc being executed more speedily than befo 
and there is better control of field staff 

Satisfaction has also been expressed w 
regard to the performanceof vanous pove 


Tabu- 22 Performanc t of Commi r( iai Banks and Reoionai Rural Banks 
IN Karnaiaka 1989 to 1991 


As at the End of March 


Indicator 

Unit 

1969 

1978 

1982 1989 

1990 

19* 

(AniK 

pate 

t Bank branches 

(a) Coinincrcial hanks 

Number 

761 

2480 

262S 1090 

1167 

12( 

(b) Regional rural banks 

do 


4 

421 I0«!9 

1067 

I0( 

Total 

do 

761 

2484 

1046 4149 

4214 

421 

2 Deposits 

(a) Coinincrcial banks 

Rs crore 

2SS 

1141 

228S 7007 02 

8161 84 

8911. 

(b) Regional rural banks 

do 

NA 

199 

29 199 6 

216 26 

261 

Total 

do 

2SS 

1144 99 

2114 7206 62 

8422 1 

92161 

t Advances 

(a) Coinincrcial banks 

Rs cron 

186 

1091 

1710 6140 81 

6866 21 

8176 < 

(b) Regional rural banks 

do 


691 

16 11114 

162 14 

419 1 

Total 

do 

186 

l(W6 9 

1806 6612 11 

7228 11 

8791- 


Soufir CtnvirniiKni ul Karnataka vanous issues ol Sunr\ 


1 \Hir 21 Fxplndiiiri indfr [)i \ i i ofmfnt Proorammf Soilmes 
(froir 1980 81 lo 1991 92j 


(lt\ lal 


Year 

NREP 

Expenditure 

RLFGP 

Eaipendiiure 

JRY 

Expenditure 

DPAP 

Expenditure 

WGDP 

Expendin 

1980 81 

11176 



711 11 

191 (K) 

1981 82 

12/8 12 



198 84 

210 (X) 

1982 81 

2118 46 


- 

12417 

266 (Kl 

1981 84 

3661 83 

87 71 


891 81 

167 20 

1984 81 

4108 61 

181168 


104171 

188 20 

1981 86 

114/ 12 

211116 


896 71 

199 02 

1986 87 

2919 71 

2802 81 

- 

1094 12 

606 69 

1987 88 

4069 84 

1262 14 


909 94 

189 /*> 

1988 89 

4100 17 
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sviaiion programmes. There has been 
Movement inthesclectiunorbeneficiaries 
I implemcniation of these programmes, 
npared to the pre-zilla parishad system 
iod. captured in the NREP case study 
.ussed above. 

his is a good achievement in view of 
fact that mis-idcntificatiun and biased 
;ction of beneficiaries were among the 
n drawbacks of the programmes. The 
imittcc report credits the new system 
1 the improved functioning ot poverty 
viation programmes. On the question 
identification of priorities and of 
ions eligible for relief, the report notes 
the advantages of the new system have 
rady become noticeable. Local 
'crcnces have been identified promptly, 
within the flexibility that they have, 
lurccs are allocated for the purpose, 
re have also been initiatives on the part 
acal bixlies to u.sc the labour available 
erRLEGP. NREP or other programmes 
ronstruct or repair buildings needed 
essential, local purposes such as 
ools public health centres and 
imuiiily halls. 

owever, one oi the drawbacks of the 
' system is that gram sabha meetings 
c been convened in a hurry without 
ng adequate publicity lothe agenda. In 
I cases attendance was observed to be 
and consisted of people mobilised by 
mandal panchayat functionaries, in 
1 cases there has been criticism of 
selection of beneficiaries and the 
rities effected in these meetings. To 
edy this, the committee emphasises the 
J for strict adherence to the requirements 
convening gram sabha meetings It 
recommends that the mandal pradhans 
concerned officers attend these 
uings regularly with adequate 
laration. 

lie other remedial measures suggested 
iccommittee include establishing proper 
rational linkages between mandal 
:hayat.s and /ilia parishads. Another area 
;onccni highlighted is the persisting 


ifltervcntkm from the various departments 
of the stale government in Bangalore. The 
committee stated that “notwithstanding the 
substantial transfer of power to zilla 
parishads. the actual operations of these 
'bodies arc seriously circumscribed by 
administrative and financial restrictions. The 
committee has also documented the efforts 
of the state secretariat tocurb the zilla parishad 
via circulars: and counselled vigilance on 
this .score (p 94). 

Instead of building upon this foundation, 
the government of Karnataka in 1992 by 
special legislation superseded the entire 
system. The cynical could argue that this 
proves that the system worked well! 

VI 

Conclusion 

What emerges from (his discussion? A 
great deal has been spent on poverty 
al Icviation programmes, and (here have been 
leakages in the.se programmes. But they have 
also reached the psutr and made some impact. 
They are not a total failure. This would 
appear to be true in varying degrees of other 
staie.s as well. 

Karnataka depended more heavily than 
others on irrigation projects. Here, the 
decline of traditional systems coupled with 
the low returns to investment on major 
sy.stems, and the highly politicised 
implementation of the projects, meant (hat 
the complementarity between water and 
other programmes was lost. This is an area 
where attention needs ui be focused - the 
area of dryland technology. It must be 
noted (hat a foundation for further work, 
has already been laid in Karnataka (Ninuii 
and Chandrasekhar I992|. The ‘target’ 
approach has led to the programmes being 
impiemented mechanically. The synergy 
possible at the field level was lost. 
Karnataka's experience suggests that 
democratic dcccntrali.salion is at least in 
part the answer (<> this problem. 

There arc (wo areas in which Karnataka 
may have lessons to offer. One is in giving 


a scientific/technoiogtoal R and D input into 
poverty alleviation programmes. A 
promising start ha.s been made, more needs 
to be done, but other states may leam from 
this experience. The lessons of experience 
arc sober lessons. The task of harnessing 
R and O to poverty alleviation and rural 
development is a tough one. it requires the 
latest results and the most sophisticated of 
brains, not old or second-hand knowledge 
and machinery. In Kurnaiaku. it took about 
10 years for tangible results to emerge, c 
g, the community biogas experience at 
Pura showed that even when lop level 
scientists arc involved, purely technical 
solutions in a rural context require 
systematic research, and creative solutions 
have to be developed, which takes time and 
patience. The kqowledge does not exist in 
ready-made, u.seahle form - and this is in 
Karnataka which hud a core of technologists 
.sensitised to the problems of rural areas. 
Even now. much remains to he done to 
diffuse and disseminate these technologies. 
Clearly, that too will require innovative 
solutions to be developed, and (his too will 
take time. Like all research, it carries risk, 
hut it has potential for high returns. Thus, 
all these arc programmes tor the medium 
term. The research and development 
infrastructure in Karnataka can, in all 
probability, provide such support to other 
states: what is needed is a suitable 
mechanism to release this scientific energy. 
Once these programmes yield results, they 
may be expected to re.sult in productive 
employment in several areas, thus setting 
the stage for a gradual reduction/withdrawal 
of poverty alleviation programmes. 

The .second is in its brief experiment in 
panchuyati raj and decentralised planning. 
Here «m> a promising start was mode, but 
unfortunately, aboitcd. But much has been 
IcanKd from (his brief experiment; mainly, 
the need to guard against vested intcrcsls, 
which are many, and to persist with this 
political innovation. 

Both these factors may he seen as 
necessary conditions in any successful 
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poverty alieviatton prugramrnc. It would 
be premature to conclude that they arc 
sufl'icieni conditions for (heir success. 
Further, poverty alleviation programme.s 
need to t>c .seen as icmporary measures - 
their success must mean that (hey create 
conditions in which they can be pha.scd 
out. This implies (hat the growth processes 
in (he economy have to be reinvigorated. 
It remains to be seen if the structural 
adjustment programmes that the 
governhtent of India is embarking upon 
will lead to such growth, if radical .solutions 
like basic land reform on the Korean or 
Taiwan model arc politically ruled out; and 
rural diversification ol the villagc/district 
economic base does not take place at a 
faster rate, based on ofl -farm and non-farm 
activities; and the many other conditions 
needed to support such policies do not 
obtain; then it is difficult to see how such 
.such a growth prtH'ess can be sustained. To 
this question, research scholar.s must now 
turn Ihetr attention. 

|l .iin graictul lo V .S Vyas. Pradeep Bhargnva. 
D D Narula. V M Kao. M Prahladachar and 
parlicipanls ot the Jaipur seminars at IDS for 
eniical and helpful comments, to B P Vuni for 
discussions and for helpful quality cunirol. lo 
C Upendranalh and M Vijay Bhaskar for 
cheerful academic collahoraiion; lo K Gayilhri 
and Veerashekharappa who helped in data 
colleciion. and to Ruginini for excellent word 
processing. Remaining errors of taci and 
opinion, and of omission and commission, arc 
iny own.] 
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Declining Incidence of Rural Poverty in Kerala 

K P Kannan 


InKerala. the iru idem e of rural poiern has deilmed m the 1980s tn ipite of the stovs rate of giowth of the etonoms 
’’’he explanation for this IS that SOI loui state inters entton ptogrammes especialls the puhhi distnhution ss stent haxeliad 
I poutive impact on poveirs The experiem e of Kerala shosss that, ssithorssithoutgiovsth itispossibli to aUt Mate post! t\ 
hrough ssell designed and implemented programmi s and that social pioteition for the most siilnerahk gtoups siwuld 
te a necessars lomponent of development polos 


I 

The Problem and Context 

IRING the hrst half ot the 1970s when 
;rc was a lively debate on the iniidentc 
poverty in India Kerala presented a 
radoxital pictuic On the one hand Kerala 
i achieved remarkable progress in such 
man development indicators as education 
J health but on the other hand ii remained 
e ol the pcKirest stales as measured by 
uschold consumption expenditure ' It is 
now well known that the >ichievemen(s 
social development were the result oi 
ccied Slate intervention over a long period 
time Such intervention was in turn the 
ull ol pressures gencialc'd within Kerala 
.icty through organised movements This 
imaly between high siKial decclopmcnt 
J high incidence ot poverty seems to have 
:n overcome in ihe I980s with a sharp 
luction in the incidence ot poverty despite 
lowerralcol growth ol thecc onomy Tins 
3CI addresses the latter phenomenon 
iVith a view to locus the discussion in j 
lader perspeefve we may conceptualise 
lowing l)re/e and Sen (I ^)) the piohlem 
poverty alleviation in terms ol two 
nensions the creation ol entitlements in 
senscol thcaccessol the poor to consume 
mmoditics (or commodity bundles) 
rcntlyandthcbuildingupol capabilities 
a dignilicd human existence The first 
referred to as entitlements in the sense 
the set ol alternative bundles ot 
mmoditics over which i peison can 
ablish command whereas the second is 
ociated with such element s as the standard 
living as well as broader aspects ol the 
lity to be socially useful and influential 
c inicractioii ol cnlitlcmcnis and 
labilities results in a certain functioning 
what people do and what they are 
lings and beings On the basis ot this 
iceptualisation we have classified the 
vcrly alleviation programmes in Kerala in 
hie I Since the achievements in the sphere 
building up of capabilities such as 
jcation and health arc well known and 
II diK'umcnicd wc do not discuss them 
•c ’ 

iXir discussion here is organised in the 
lowing manner Section II presents a 
ilile ol puseny in Kerala in its three 
nensions (hcadc'ouni. poverty gap and its 


intensity) on the basis of evidence from 
consumer expenditure surveys as well as its 
changing structuie These results based on 
all India surveys are sought to be tested 
againsi the results obtained through a survey 
on socio-economic and health conditions in 
Kerala in 1987 Section III deals with the 
context and the possibleroutesthrough which 
povertycoutddcclinc rhccxtrctnclylimited 
scope lor the trickle down priKCss to work 
and the active role ol public intervention 
measures are undcilined here Section IV 
recognises the important role ot public 
inieivenlion in general hui deals only with 
stale directed programmes Section V is a 
hi icI case study ol tixid security programmes 
such as the public distribution system and 
supplementary nun ition programmes mainly 
lor children below the age ol 10 The last 
sec non by way ol cone luding observations 
makes an assessment of the impact ol the 
various poverty alleviation programmes and 
their susiiinahiliiv in the context ol Ihe 
constraints on the development ot commcKlity 
producing scctois in the Kerala economy 
Weconcludc by noting that sot talprotccii >n 
ol the pcMir especially those vuinciahic 
among them is as important as a giowih 
strategy that will ensure adei|uaic 
employment to the labouring poor 

II 

Profile of Poverty 

All the indices which measure the extent 
ol poverty rest on the identification ol a 
poverty line In India the Planning 
Commission s norm of a monthly per capita 
consumption ot Rs 20 at 1960/61 prices is 
accepted as the poveny line On this basis, 
Dandekar and Rath (1971) re-cstimated and 
found that a monthly per capita consumption 
expenditure ot Rs 15 and Rs 22 *i0 at 1960/ 
61 prices delineates the rural and urban 
poverty lines respectively Bardhan (1971) 
worked out the rec^uired monthly per capit.i 
consumption expenditure on a state specilic 
basis Accordingly the poverty line tor rural 
Kerala was Rs 16 lOat 1960-61 prices This 
norm attributes a minimum required level 
of expenditure lor sustenance The second 
norm defining the poverty Jine is derived 
Iroiii the first and Iwiks at poverty from a 
nutniioii.*l angle The norm specifics the 
poverty line as the minimum expenditure 
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icquircdloradailypcrcapitainiakeol 2 2^0 
c alories Dandekar and R ath (1971) csti mated 
that loi Kerala a monthly per capita 
expenditure level ranging between Rs 14 
and Rs 41 corresponds to a minimum intake 
ot 2 2(X) calories per capita per day The 
PlanningCommissioii IGovernmentol India 
1979| redelincHl the norms as monthly per 
c apila expcndiluie ol Rs 49 09 and Rs 56 64 
at 1971/74 prices lellci ling daily per capita 
int ike ol 2 240 and 2 100 calorics lor rural 
ind iiihan aieas respectively Tiowevei the 
anal poverty line based on the I960 61 
■'stima's and inllalid by ihc consumci price 
index tor agntullural labourers will work 
out to only 80 per cent ol the above figure 
ol Rs 49 09 Kdkwani and Siihbarao (1990) 
have called this the poverty line loi the ultra 
poor Recently Minhas cl al (1991) have 
calculated the poverty Iiih* lor rural and 
urban Keiahi at 1971/74 prices on Ihe basis 
ol price index consirucic'd I n the middle 
range population 

I here aie a number ol studies relating to 
Ihc incidence ol poverty in India We refer 
here to the recent studies pertaining to the 
slates Ahluwalia (1978) estimated (Miverty 
in lural India and 14 Indian states tor the 
period 1956/57 lo 1971/74 measuring 
absolute poverty in terms ol real pi'r capita 
consumption using head count (H( ) ratio 
and Sen s index At the all India level he 
found that there was marked fluctuation in 
the incidence ol rural poveily declining till 
1960/61 and rising sharply through the mid 
1960s rcac hing a peak in 1967/68 and again 
de>,lining ihcrcaltcr 1 xtending the period to 
1981 MahendraDevetaK i9X8)havcshown 
that the incidence ol rural poverty al Ihe all 
India level declined between the period 1964 
65 and 1981 particularly after 1977/78 
However the coefficient ot variation of 
poverty occurrence has increased over the 
years implying Ihe widening ol gaps among 
the stales Kakwani and Subharao (1990) 
studied Ihc me idence ol lural poverty lor the 
period l972/71to 1981 The trends in poverty 
gap ratio and Walt s measure showed that 
the reduction in poveny was more lor the 
ultra poor' than tor the poor and the 
magnitudes ot tcduciion in poverty level 
arc higher lor the period ol growth 1977/ 
78 lo 1981 than tor the period 1971/74 to 
1977/78 Mahendra Dev el al (1991) share 
the same view they lound that Ihc decline 
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was more pronounced in the 1980s. 
Bhattacharya et al (1991) showed for the 
period 19S2/S3 to 1983 that the percentage 
of rural poor rose sharply between I964/6S 
and 196^68. The incideiKe of rural poverty 
stagnated during l970-74and then registered 
a sharp decline for the rest of the period. But 
they conclude that though poverty declined 
secularly from the late 1960s. the proportion 
of poor and theirabitolute number still remain 
high. As the HC ratio .<>eldom fell below 40 
per centv^he study inferred that the bottom 
40 per cent of India's rural population have 
remained chronically poor, and moreover 
another 20 per cent remained vulnerable to 
changes in the economy. 

Minhas, Jain and Tendulkar (1991) also 
conclude that there was a sharp decline in 
the incidence of poverty during the period 
1970/71 and 1987/88. the combined HC 
ratio registered a continuous decline from 
56.3 per cent to 45.9 per cent during the 
entire period. The decline between 198.3-84 
and 1987/88 is particularly .striking because 
the last year was a bad agricultural year and 
quite unexpectedly the ratio declined in that 
year. 

As part of ihe all-India studies, estimates 
of the incidence of poverty in Kerala are 
available for a number of years as shown 
in Tabic 2. There are some marked features 
to the trend in incidence in rural poverty in 
Kerala. First of all. Kerala prc.scnts a trend 
.similar to that of all-India; beginning from 
the early 1960s. the incidence of rural poverty 
peaked during the mid-1960s and then began 
to decline since the late 1960s. However, the 
process of decline seems to be sharper in 
Kerala with tlie 1980s registering significant 
declines in the incidence of poverty. What 
is significant from the Kerala point of view 
is that since the beginning of the 1980s 
Kerala presents a lower incidence of poverty 
than all-India for the first time. This is home 
out by all the studies presented in Table 2. 
Here the poverty line refers to (i) the Planning 
Ormmission’s estimate of 1960-61 as worked 
out by Bardhan for Kerala (1973) and 
adjusted by the consumer price index for 
agricultural labourers for estimates given by 
Mahendra Dev et al (1988). Ahiu walia (1978) 
and Battacharya et al (1991); (ii) Planning 
Commission's estimate at 1973-74 prices 
and adjusted by the consumer price index 
for agricultural labourers for the estimates 
given by Kakwant and Subbarao (1990), and 
(iii) the estimate based on the 1973-74 prices 
index constructed for the middle range 
population for estimates given by Minhas 
et al <1991). Wc have called the poverty 
estimates of <i). ‘chronic poverty’, the same 
as the 'ultra poor' referred to by Kakwani 
and Subbarao (1990). 

As the trend in poverty in rural Kerala is 
not fluctuating over different NS.S rounds 
during the 1970s and 1980s. we may he 
tempted to infer that a vulnerable group is 


present to a lesser extent in Kerala. It would 
appear that around 20 per cent of Kerala’s 
rural population have remained chronically 
poor.* If we consider the estimate of tlw 
incidence of poverty given by Minhas et al 
(1991), then it is as high as 44 per cent for 
Kerala. In this sense, there is a vulnerable 
group of poor in Kerala equivalent to (he 
chronically poor. 

STRumjRE OF Rural Poverty 

From 32nd and 38th Rounds of NSS we 
note that the majority of the rural poor are 
within agricultural labour households. The 
Kerala scenario is similar to the all-India 
picture with predominance of poverty in 
agricultural households, as is evident from 
Table 3. The quantum share of all landless/ 
land-poor labour households in the poverty 
structure of Kerala stands in contrast to the 
all-India picture in which the self-employed 
in agriculture (i e, poor peasants) is the 
second biggest segment of the rural poor. 
The share of self-employed in agriculture 
in rural poor of Kerala is quite low in 
comparison to the all-India figures. This 
might be due to the crop-mix (in favour 
of cash crops), enabling the generation of 
high value per unit area. The majority of 
the poor in Kerala belong to the latour 
households; they are either assetless or 
asset poor. 


Thus two esamitiai features emeige f 
the above analysis: (i) there is a declii 
trend in the incidence of rural povert; 
Kerala, the downturn being significant fi 
the late 1970s; (ii) the structure of r 
poverty is tilted towards labour househo 
whether agricultural or non-agricultun 
The evidence so far presented on 
incidence and structure of poverty in Ke 
is based on consumer expenditure dati 
a measure of the income of the poor. Ide 
speaking, it is income data that shoulc 
token into account, but there ate well km 
problems in obtaining such data. Incom 
reported by about 10,000 households 
Kwala were collected in July 1987 fi 
study on the health status of the n 
population (Kannan et al 1991 ]. Apart fi 
income and health status, data on a nun 
of other socio-economic characteristics s 
as ownership of land, education and hous 
conditions were collected. Interestingly, 
per capita income thus derived was clos 
the per capita state domestic product repo: 
by the department of economics and statist 
litis however does not mean there was 
under-reporting. On the contrary, it is t 
known that the SDP measure does not cap: 
the remittances to the Kerala econom) 
may be that the under-reporting of house) 
income thus matclics that of governme 
sources. Using the income and other so< 
economic data (which could be used s 


Table I : Typoloov op Poverty Alleviatino Programmes in Kerala 


Aim -> Creation of Entitlements Building up of Capabilities 

Means 


Targeted 

1 FiHtd securiiy: 

1 Bducatum: 

prograinincs 

Supplementary nutrition to the 

.Support for literacy and p 


vulnerable among the poor. 

literacy programmes, financial a: 


(eg pregnant mothers, pre- 

uuice to village libraries am 


school and school-going 
children up to 10 years) 

scheduled caste/tribe students. 

2 Hmising: 


2 StKia! secunty payment: 

House building programmes 


To vulnerable among the poor 

financial assistance for he 


(e g, monthly pension to old 
aged and other destitutes, old 
aged agricultural and other 
rural labourers). 

3 Incmne/emplovmeiii 
genenitim: 

Integrated Rural Development 
Programme: 

National Rural Employment 
Programme and Rural 

Landless Employment 
Guarantee Pmgramim; 

building. 

Nnn-iargcled 

1 Fmnl xernrity: 

1 Edut'aiitm: 

prugnimines in 

Public Distribution .System 

Free education up to the lii{ 

with the poor 

through (i) ration shops and 

secondary level in both public 

benefit 

significantly 

(ii) fair price shops. 

private (aided)'schools 

2 Health- 

Free health care in public he 
institutions. 
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tercheck on under-reporting) we have 
uied a brief profile of poveity in Kerala 
liciosely resembles the profileemerging 
the earlier analysis. We examine here 
icittence of poveity. the cfaaractmistics 
e poor, their spatial distribution by 
cts, non-income dimensions of poveity 
: quantification of the chronically poor 
irms of income and non-income 
icteristics. 

justing the 1960-61 norm of Rs 16.10 
ipita per month of consumer expenditure 
red to cross the poverty line in rural 
la at 1987-88 prices, we found from the 
:y data that 43 per cent of hou.seholds 
is per cent of the population come 
V the poveity line. For possible under¬ 
ting of income, we resorted to a number 
minations of households to produce an 
)ted incidence of the poor. Those 
;holds in the above group retaining 
characteristics as owirership of land 
e 2.S acres, higher educational 
fications of household members. 
Lie roof of the house, use of LPG or 
icily for cooking, piped water supply 
: the house, etc. were eliminated, litis 
us a figure of 30 per cent of households 
I per cent of the population below the 
ity line. 

e characteristics of the poor are along 
:ted lines except for one - education, 
ms of the structure of poverty, Table 4 
s that three-fourths of the working 
bers in poor households are casual 
irers; 44 per cent of them are engaged 
riculture and the other 31 per cent in 
igricutturc. Scheduled castes and tribes 
a greater incidence of poverty; they 
iiute 23 per cent of ihe poor while 
share in the total population is less 
10 per cent. The share of Muslims 
hes with their share in Ihe total 
lation. Christians account for only 14 
ml of the poor whereas their population 
is around 20 per cent. Hindus other 
SC/ST also have a lower share: 41 per 
as against their share of 48 per cent 
; total population, 
the basis of general living conditions 
mssible to identify the broad groups 
al labour households which are poor, 
t from the agricultural labour 
iholds, they are mostly from households 
led in fishing in Ihe coastal areas (where 
ensity is around four times the state 
ige of 750 per sq km and living 
tions arc deplorable); coir processing, 
lich a large number of women are 
{ed in beating coconut husks and 
ing yam. again in the coastal areas; 
w factory workers, again predominantly 
m workers whose poverty is more due 
k of adequate em^oyment (not more 
100 days per year) than to wages; 
oom weaving, and; other traditional 
lations. 


Table 2: Trbnos in POveety in Keeala and India 


Year 


• 

Mahendra Dev et al (1988) 

wj mmm 




Keiaia 


India 



Kerala’s Rank 

HC 

PG Si 

HC 

PG 

SI 

HC 

PG 

SI 

1961-62 

0.497 

0.321 0.210 

0.382 

0.261 

0.140 

II 

13 

13 

1963-64 

0.526 

0.299 0.210 

0.453 

0.271 

0.160 

10 

10 

9 

I964-6S 

0.617 

0.361 0.290 

0.457 

0.276 

0.170 

14 

15 

14 

1965-66 

0.728 

0.358 0.330 

0.472 

0.285 

0.210 

IS 

IS 

14 

1966-67 

0.682 

0.353 0.310 

0.561 

0.317 

0.240 

14 

14 

13 

1967-68 

0.631 

0.335 0.28Q 

0.558 

0.313 

0.240 

12 

12 

10 

1968-69 

0.648 

0.360 0.310 

0.505 

0.292 

0.200 

13 

15 

II 

1969-70 

0.691 

0.346 

0.491 

0.284 

. 

IS 

14 

.. 

1970-71 

0.618 

0..352 0.290 

0.454 

0,277 

0.180 

14 

15 

11 

1972-73 

0.519 

0.298 

0.429 

0.270 

- 

10 

It 

- 

1973-74 

0.475 

0.301 0.200 

0.449 

0.262 

0.170 

10 

12 

9 

1977-78 

0.417 

0.291 0.158 

0.402 

0.264 

0.140 

8 

II 

8 

1983-84 

0.276 

0.217 0 093 

0.329 

0.243 

0.100 

7 

6 

7 

1986-87 

0.209 

0.208 0.063 

0.256 

0.212 

0.084 

5 

6 

5 

Year 


Ahluwalia (1978) 


Battacharva et ol (19911 


Kerala 

India 


Kerala 

India 


HC 

SI 

HC 

SI 

HC 

SI 

HC 

SI 

1956-57 

- 

- 

0.541 

0.23 





1957-58 

0..596 (8) 

0.29 (9) 

0.502 

0.22 





1958-59 

- 


0.465 

0.19 





19.59-60 

0.623(10) 

0.29(12) 

0.444 

0.17 





1960-61 

0,.578(I3) 

0.25(13) 

0.389 

0.14 





1961-62 

0.-503(12) 

0.21(13) 

0..394 

0.14 





196.3-64 

0.528(11) 

0.21 (9) 

0.445 

0.16 





1964-65 

0.607(12) 

0.29(14) 

0.468 

0.17 



0.457 

0 170 

196.5-66 

0.707(14) 

0.33(14) 

0.5.39 

0.21 

0.728 

0.34 

0.487 

0.189 

1966-67 

0.671 (1.3) 

0.31 (13) 

0.566 

0.24 

0.681 

0.31 

0..560 

0.237 

1967-68 

0.6.34(11) 

0.28(10) 

0.565 

0.24 

0.631 

0.28 

0.557 

0.232 

1968-69 

0.646(12) 

0.31 (11) 

0.510 

0.20 

0.648 

0.30 

■ 0..'05 

0.199 

1969-70 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.691 

0.31 

0.490 

0.186 

1970-71 

0.620 02) 

0.29(12) 

0.475 

0.18 

0.619 

0.28 

0.452 

0.168 . 

1972-73 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.550 

0.22 

0.464 

0.176 

1973-74 

0.493 (9) 

0.20(10) 

0.461 

0.17 

0.498 

0.20 

0.461 

0.164 

1977-78 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.416 

0.16 

0.402 

0.143 

1983-84 


- 

“ 

“ 

0.277 

0.18 

0.328 

0.108 



Kakwani and Subbaiao (1990) 


Minhas et al (1991) 

Year 


Kerala 


India 

Kerala 

India 


HC 

PC 

HC 

PG 


HC 

HC 

1970-71 

- 

- 

- 


- 

0.690(16) 

- 

197.3-74 

0.609 00) 0.204(11) 0.605 

0.188 


- 


1977-78 

0.517 1 

(8) 0.168 (8) 0.563 

0.175 



- 

1983 

0.396 1 

(6) 0.099 (7) 0.484 

0.133 

0.472(12) 

0.490 

1987-88 

- 

“ 

* 


- 

0.440(11) 

0.449 


Note: Figures in brackets denote Kerala’s rank among Ihe states. Ranking is done in the ascending 
onier, from the least poor to ihe most poor. 

HC = Head Count Ratio, PG » Poverty Gap, SI = Sen index. 


Table 3: SniucTUEe of Rueal Poverty by Household Tyfes 



Incidence of Poverty 
by Household Tvne 

Percentage Share in All Rural 
Households below Poverty line 


Kenila 

All-lmba 

Kerala 

AlMndia 

AgrI labour 1977-78 

54.79 

55.90 

40.52 

44.74 

Households 1983 

47.40 

45.45 

NA 

45.59 

Self-employed 1977-78 

23.10 

28.00 

17.96 

34.58 

in agriculture 1983 

21.01 

24.84 

NA 

32.04 

Self-employed 1977-78 

35.59 

35.71 

15.05 

10.15 

in non-agriculture 198.3 

NA 

26.93 

NA 

10.29 

Other labour 1977-78 

18.51 

36.24 

23.17 

6.68 

Households 1983 

37.56 

27 93 

NA 

5.99 

Other rural 1977-78 

2.63 

22.00 

3..30 

.3.85 

Households 1983 

NA 

18.32 

NA 

6,17 


Stmrve: NSS .32nd and 38th rounds. Piguics of the latter are from Sarvekstuma. 
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Education, or the lack of it. does not come 
out so strongly as a factor because of the 
widespread schooling of children in Kerala. 
As shown in Table S. though the relatively 
less educated has a greater chance of being 
piMir. this correlation is stronger only when 
combined with low wage and/or low 
employment occupations such as casual 
labourers in agriculture. To what extent arc 
the income poor, poor by other indicators? 
To answer this, we analysed the habitat 
conditioDSof the poor. Conditions of housing 
indicate that around 25 to 4.^ per cent of the 
income-poor households cannot be said to 
be piKir. As for drinking water, the majonty 
depend on the traditional source — wells — 
and 39 per cent of t hem ha vc t heir o wn wel I s. 
.Sanitary conditions are perhaps much less 
satisfactory: only around a quarter of the 
households have .some private facility. 
EIcctrificatton of poor homes is the least; 
only 16 per cent of the income-poor reported 
such a facility. 

Since the non-income indicators show 
some significani differences and do not go 
along with income levels as reported by the 
households, we could .separate the chronical ly 
ptror on the basis of these indicators. Since 
(he pm>r arc not uniformly poor on all the.se 
indicators, we have used the condition of 
housing as a visible sign of poverty. By 
clubbing households with poor housing 
conditions. 18 per cent of households and 
17 per cent of the population were estimated 
to be chronically p<H>r. 

On the basis of the 1987 survey data we 
have been able to examine (he regional 
dimension of poverty in terms of districts. 
The results arc gtven in Table 6. The 
regional dimension is less sharp than the 
occupattonal dimension. However, three 
northern districts. vix.Palghat. Malappuram 
and Kasargod. are the most poor. More 
than 70 per cent of the poor are rural 
labourers in 11 out of the 14 districts. Even 
tho.se districts which report a much lower 
incidence ol poverty have a higher share 
of poor among agricultural and other rural 
labourers. We. therefore, feel (hat poverty 
eradication in Kerala should primarily aim 
at occupational groups with an emphasis 
on regional development in selected 
districts in (he north, i c. the erstwhile 
Malabar region. 


m 

Context of Poverty 

With the formation of the state of Kerala 
in 1956 as part of the reorganisation of 
Indian states, a distinct .sociocultural and 
admintstrativeentity was created which ctxikl 
pursue a development .strategy laid down 
nationally with some room for modification 
of priorities and emphasis dictated by local 
conditions. As a result of the emergence of 
a radical political movement with strong 
emphasis on redistribution, there was 
significant social pressure to reorient the 
development strategy. This did re.sult in some 
modest changes ol a long term nature, such 
as the abolition of tenancy in land, as well 
as progress in social development, especially 
in such areas as education and health, with 
distinct benefits to the poor. 

Growth rtiRHiRMANCF 

From the potnt of view of poverty 
alleviation, one of the arguments in favour 
of the need for maximising economic growth 
l>er se is that it will ‘trickle down' lo (he 
pour. Even in the absence of state 
intervention, a sustained process of growth, 
especially in agriculture, could lead to a 
decline in poverty through significant 
changes in the labour market in favour of 
the poor. A process of labour absorption and 
consequent increase in employment and 
wages could significantly raise the income 
of labour households. This process is likely 
to be strengthened in the face of increasing 
labour productivity. This seems to have 
happened in states like Punjab and Haryana 
(for (he latter see the Haryana case study in 
this issue). However, such examples of 
favourable conditions for growth-led decline 
in poverty through a process of increasing 
agricultural productivity have been few and 
far in India As'ean be seen from Table 7. 
the growth performance of the Kerala 
economy since the early 1960s to the mid- 
1970s has not been unimpressive; however, 
it was hardly adequate lo increase the per 
capita availability of employment (in fact it 
declined). However, the incidenceof poverty 
peaked during this period. The availability 
of food (due to national shortage) and the 
high incidence ol unemployment among 


TAm.t 4. PcKrcNiAia. Distribution of Working Membfrs in PrxiR Hck'sehulos by 
Community and OrciTATioNAL Oroiii> 


Hindu 

Christian 

Muslim 

. SC/ST 

All 

Casual labourers in 

Agnculture 

41 

.55 

51 

66 

44 

Non-agnculturc 

^2 

.50 

57 

25 

51 

.Self-employed in 

Agricullure 

10 

15 

7 

5 

9 

Non-ugnculture 

1.5 

19 

24 

6 

15 

Perinaneni workers other than agriculture 

2 

2 

2 


1 

Total 

41 

14 

22 

25 

IIX) 


rural labour households seem to ha 
contributed to this phenomenon. To il 
must be added the high rate of growth 
population, reducing the per capita grou 
in income to around I per cent. In contra 
the growth performance since the mid-197 
to the end of 1980$ has been nothing It 
than dismal. The primary sector, mair 
agriculture, showed negative growth, a 
there was a deceleration in the sCconda 
sector. Thus the growth of the commodi 
producing .sectors as a whole was less th 
I per cent. The redeeming factor was t 
growth in the .service sector, induced I 
large scale remittances since the mid-197( 
The rate is likely to have been higher th 
shown here since remittance income do 
not figure in the calculation of state domesi 
product but only of the income general 
out of il. Though demographic pressu 
declined since the mid-1970s, per capi 
growth was lower than in the tlrst peril 
because of low overall growth. Detail 
studies have been done on the performan 
of agriculture and industry, and the has 
reason has been identified as low growth ( 
stagnation) in productivity. The proble 
has been one of inability of the commodi 
producing .sectors to meet the requiremer 
of dynamic efficiency, i e, a higher rate 
growth of productivity vis-a-vis produ 
wage (sec, for example, Kannan 199 
Kannan and Pushpangadan 1988, 199 
Subrahmanian 1990]. And yet, during t 
period since the mid-1970s the incidence 
poveny has been steadily declining, reach! i 
a level below the national average since I 
early I980.S. This decline, despite a low 
rate ol growth of the economy, should 
viewed in the context of the enlarged ai 
enhanced public intervention programm 
lo help alleviate poverty. 


Table 5. Per«t-:ntacf Distribution of 
Working Members in Puok Households 

BY EDIPCATIONAI. ATTAINMENT 




Education 

~"2 

.5 

Casual labourers in 

Agriculture 

48 

26 

26 

Non-agneulture 

40 

24 

56 

Self-employed in 

Agricullure 

21 

26 

55 

Non-agriculture 

57 

27 

56 

Permanent workers 

other than agriculture 

15 

12 

75 

Total 

41 

25 

54 


fiit/ffS- I Education I denotes households wi 


no member with an school education 
7th standard or above. 

2 Education 2 denotes households wi 
at lea.st one member with 7th standa 
or higher but none withSSLC or abut 
Education .t denotes households wi 
at least one member with high schp' 
(SSLC) education but none above if 
level. 
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Alihilugh gntwih was low. the dynamics 
economic change in Keiaij has been such 
It changes in the labour market favoured 
(• position of the labouring ptKtr Though 
IS by Itself could not reduce poverty, we 
all first discuss the important louies through 
Inch poverty coufd have been reduced 
icsc arc < I) land redistribution (ii) the role 
prices. (Ill) demographic changes and 
) employment and earnings 
(I) Liind Retii\litbutiim At the lime of Ihc 
rmation of the state Kerala was one of the 
itds with a highly skewed distribution of 
id Despite having earned «mt the most 
r reaching land reforms in India the 
'.tnbution ol land has not been altered 
■nificanily |Rai and Iharakan l<)KM ni 
vourof thelandless Translerofownership 
l.ind to tenants (since l*)7l) might have 
mrihuted to a decline in poverty tnsofai 
some small tenants were also below the 
veiiv line But this is likely to have 
oduced only a marginal iinpatl since the 
iiority ol the pooi ,ire landless' I and 
lorin however did confer small plots ol 
id on Ihc poor thus providing the much 
eded secuiity tor dwelling 1hts could 
VC helped ihc picxcss of dec line in (Mivcrty 
directly ihiough leniosal of the 
>chological baiiieis loi b.irgaimng lor 
ihci w iges thus sticngihcning theisisiiion 
igru ultuial labour unions In this sense 
ellect ol such a land reform might have 
liked through the labour market this is 
me out by the incre.ismg irc'od in wage 
cs as we shall see latci below 
III) RoU of Pi 1(1 \ Pi ices pl.iy an important 
le in determining the pure basing power ol 
■ pool, especially ihc puces ol IcHid and 
her basic items consumed by them 
lalysis ol the consumei price index loi 
ncultural labouicrs (sec 'Table K) shows 
It the growth i.ite in Kc'tala is close to that 


ol all India, although in recent years the 
index IS growing somewhat higher than all 
India Despite the large lotiddcficil. Kerala s 
ability to hold the price line for gcxKls 
consumed by agricultural labourers at the 
all-India rate could be due to the functioning 
of an cftcciivc public distribution system 
Thus the movement ol puces was no less 
or mo'e favourable to the (xuir in Keiala 
compared to (he all India situation 
(iii)D('iiiogi«p/ii< Piiwuie Demographic 
pi cssurc in Kci aL has been one • >t the highest 
in India.' resulting in an unfavourable land 
man ratio In the absence of a meaningful 
redistribution ol land 
to Ihe landless poor and the slow pace ol 
industrialisation demographic pressure 
seems to have contiibutcd to the piobicm 
ol povert) in Keiala However, Kerala has 
been characterised by a demographic 
transition without a cories|x)nding economic 
transition since the l‘>7{)s A remarkable- 
result of this pioccss has been the 
achievement ol leplacement level leitility 
by the end ol Ihe IVHOs |Bhal and Rajan 
I‘t90| and a population giowth rate of 14 0 
pet cent during 19X1 91 which is expected 
to decline to aiound I per cent per annum 
by the end of this century All this has meant 
that (tom now on demographic behaviour 
has ceased to be a constraint in economic 
development and paiticularly in reducing/ 
eliminating poverty in Kerala Thus the 
beneficial impact ol this development i< 
likely to be Icit onlv in Ihe years to come 
(IV ) hm/ildMiu 111 uiul f .o/ii/igv Here two 
kinds ol pi oblems hav c been cx|X'i leiic c-d by 
the poor The Inst iclaies to Ihe low labour 
absorbing nature ol Keiala s agriculluie 
F’.iddv cultivation the most laboui intensive 
ciop has .ICC outlied lot less than tO per cent 
ol Ihc cultivated area I he lemaining area 
IS utilised loi high value and low Libour 


absorbing c ash crops Thciefoie owners ol 
land stood to gain more than workcis (tom 
the value added Second. asdiscussc*d earliei 
the giowih pcriormance ol agiiculture alter 
the mid 1970s has been one of siagnation 
Ixccptpaddy alloiherciopseiiheiregistered 
a decline or showed no trend in land 
productivity (Kannan and T^ishpangadan 
19901 The per capita annual days of 
employment ol agiicultural labouicrs also 
declined lor the same peiiod (lioni l(i() to 
147 days) .is ieve.ilcd in the luial lalxiui 
cnc]uit>/employmcni upoiis Ihe 
performance of the indusiit.il sector though 
not as dismal as the agricultural scctoi is 
siniilai ISubrahmanian I99()| However 
employment growth in this sector h.is K-en 
distippointing Employ men! giowth in such 
sectois as construction trade and seivices 
as <1 lesull of remittanc cs was haidly adequate 
to alleviate the increasing rate ol 
unemployment Work seekets registered in 
the employment exchanges increased liom 
( 1 7 niilhon in 1975 to ne.irly T million in 
1990 Ihc latter repiesenis close to 50 per 
cent ol the l.iboiii foic c I here may be some 
overestimalion in this source since some ol 


Iahii 7 CiKimrii Kaii di Simi Domisih 
Pkoih»I \i IU70 I Pm( rs 


Sceloi 

Whole- 
Pel iixl 

Cirowlh Ralo 
f irsi 
I’CthkI 

Second 

Penrxl 

Pninarv 

1 21 

27' 

-0 64 

Secondary 

571 

451 

2 78 

Tertiary 

5 95 

t6l 

4 57 

I olal 

2 69 

5 28 

1 96 


A«/f hirst ptriixl re lets III I9<i() <il lii 1974 75 
and stLond pcriixf refers to 1975 76 to 
19X9 90 nil growlh lalc-s havi been 
woiked (lui using the kinkedcxponcnt-al 
function 


Iahii X (ikhviih Kaii is C onsi mi k Pmii i 
Inixs Aso Mom V WAia Raii oi Smiiiio 
Rl HAI WoRkIHS 

(irowih Rale 



Whole- 
Pel lod 

hirst 

Period 

Second 

Peiiod 

IPI Al 

Kerala 

6 85 

7 57 

6 95 

India 

6 75 

7 85 

6 98 

PH (Ke-iala) 

Men 

‘1 56 

8 70 

10 25 

Woiixn* 

10 P 

10 96 

9 45 

RCDS (Kerala) 

Men* 

10 27 

9 21 

II 25 

Women* 

10 87 

9 70 

II 90 


Niiir\ first pcricxl - I960 61 lo 1974 75 
Second periods 1975 76 to 1987 88 
Whole period - I960 61 lo 1987 88 
* Pc-nod I starts Iroiii 6t 64 
( PI A1 - Consuiixr pnee- index lor 
agriculluie kibouier. 

PH - Paddy held labour 

KC VS s Rural ci nsiruclion labour 

unskilled 


T SKI I-6 SiKidiKi (II PoviRiv inDisirkis 
(IS (icrccnlage ol the popul ition in (he respeelive ealegonesl 


slriel 

Al 

OKI 

PWOTA 

str 

SldA 

1 olal 

Popn be low 
Poverls 1 me 

s irgode 

41 9 

50 9 

•>() 

118 

154 

5 6 

57 9 

nn inoit 

46 4 

54 9 

1 9 

58 

15 0 

/ 2 

24 5 

vnad 

68 5 

8 5 

0 8 

15 5 

9 2 

27 

2/ 4 

/hikode 

59 8 

56 1 

1 2 

77 

15 5 

74 

554 

dapurain 

44 6 

55 0 

2 2 

5 2 

15 1 

12 7 

42 0 

Ighal 

55 0 

26 7 

0 2 

58 

11 4 

14 

42 5 

ehur 

55 5 

56 8 

5 5 

7 5 

P 2 

59 

20 0 

lakulani 

54 1 

29 0 

1 1 

47 

II 1 

6 5 

22 

ikkv 

55 5 

166 

0 5 

24 1 

54 

42 

■>5 7 

■tlavain 

48 1 

1 

1 7 

159 

14 5 

52 

21 0 

leppey 

54 5 

52 0 

0 6 

5 0 

28 2 

8 2 

54 0 

lhanamihilla 

47 0 

18 0 

1 8 

20 5 

12 9 

49 

52 0 

don 

28 9 

59 6 

2 0 

14 8 

148 

68 

50 0 

vandruin 

51 6 

42 9 

05 

4 5 

20 6 

86 

52 4 

rala 

450 

51 0 

1 0 

9 0 

15 0 

l(K)0 

50 7 


ir AL = Agricuhutal labourers 

ORL - Other ruial labouieis 


PWOIA s Peinunentworkeis other than agiieuliure 

SLT 1 .Self etnpluyed laiiners 

&EOA =- !>elf e'lnployc-d other ihan agneulture 
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those who are legtstered may be engaged 
in some gainful employment. However, the 
esti males based on the national sample survey 
gives an equally alarming picture of the 
problem of unemployment. The results of 
the 38th round (1983) showed that the 
incidence of unemployment as per the usual 
sttf us criterion was around 11 and 17 per 
cent for men and women respectively in 
rural areas in Kerala, as against 2 and I per 
cent for India as a whole. The current daily 
status incidence of unemployment for the 
above categories was 24 and 31 per cent in 
Kerala, which was 2.S to 3.S times the rates 
for all-India. In sum, while employment is 
apoientiai means for redistribution of income 
and reductionof poveity. it has not functioned 
as such in Kerala as a result of the extremely 
slow growth in employment. 

In this gloomy scenario, there was one 
route which was favourable to a process of 
reducing poverty - not a 'trickle down' but 
a ‘forcing down* process. This was the 
phenomenon of unionisation of workers 
cutting across regions, occupations, gender 
and rural/urban distinctions. Since this 
process was part of a generalised process of 
political mobilisation and the patties involved 
came to power at the .state level from time 
to time since the mid-i9S0s the labouring 
poor could effectively use their power for 
bargaining. Though this factor is not a 
sufficient condition for securing higher wages 
and other benefits, there is no doubt that it 
was crucial in the context of Kerala [Kannan 
1988, I992|. Wage rates of agricultural 
labourers in Kmala for men and women were 
consistently higher than other Indian .states 
except the agriculturally prosperous states 
ofPunjab and Haryana (Jose 1988]. However 
there are two factors which determine the 
real earnings of the poor and which have 
been discussed earlier, viz, employment and 
prices. The former was declining, and to 
offset the effects of the latter growth in 
money wages should be greater than the 
consunwr price index for the poor, in Table 
8 we present the rates of growth in the 


consumer price index for agricultural 
labourers (CPIAL) and the money wages of 
agricultural labourers and unskilled 
construction workers in rural areas 
representing the poor. It is evident from the 
figures that money wages of the rural poor 
have been growing faster than the consumer 
price index and the difference has been 
widened since the mid-1970s, From the early 
1960s to the mid-1970s, the difference in 
the growth rates of money wages of rural 
labourers was between 1.3 and 3.6 percentage 
points higher than the CPIAL, while the 
difference since then has been between 2.5 
and 5 percentage points. The question is: has 
this bwn adequate to enable the poor to cross 
a level of income corresponding to the 
poverty line? Evidence given in Table 2 
points to a reduction in the poverty gap in 
the early 1980s compared to the 1970s and 
1960s. The crucial constraint in this respect 
is not the wage rate perse but the availability 
of adequate employment. 

In respect of employment, per capita annual 
employment has been declining from 194 
and 143 days for male and female agricultural 
labourers in I964-6S, to 160 and 142 days 
in 1974-75 and further to 147 and I IS days 
in 1983-84. The redeeming factor from the 
standpoint of poverty alleviation has been 
the increasing rate of growth in wage rates. 
As we can see from Table 9, during the mid- 
1960s and 1970s the actual income of 
agricultural labour households was around 
half the required income to cross the poverty 
line, whereas with reduced per capita 
employment it was nearly 90 per cent in the 
early 1980s. This is consistent with the 
decline in the poverty gap measure given in 
Table 2. However, this was still not adequate 
to help cross the poverty line. 

Therefore, neither historical antecedents 
nor growth performance and structural 
features of the Kerala economy were 
conducive to a process of reducing poverty 
without directed state intervention and other 
forms of public action emanating from the 
organised poor. 


IV 

Context afPaUic Action tor 
State intervention 

Though not elaborated here, si, 
intervention in reducing poverty in Kcr 
should be seen in the overall context 
public action. The major thrust of the .soi 
political environment was towards issuesi 
distributive justice. I'owards the end of i 
colonial period there were two major issu 
One was the question of land reform airr 
at easing, and later on abolishing, the burc 
of the tenants. The other was the .soc 
reform movement aimed at soc 
emancipation of what were referred to 
backward and depressed classes. T 
demands of these movements took the fo 
of. among other things, access to educati 
and government jobs. Perhaps this was i 
directed at emancipating the poorer class 
among the socially deprived, but within i 
context of nationalist politics, and lat 
socialist politics, the poorer sections a 
became one of the important politn 
constituencies. It is this context which ga 
an explicitly distributi vc thrust to the polic 
of Kerala stale since its formation. 7 
coming to power of pro-poor political part 
gave an impetus to this process but cv 
those political parties who might not 
characterised as pro-poor had to go soi 
way in meeting the demands and aspiratic 
of the poor as an electoral strategy, at I 
least. One may say that the poor were movi 
from a position of clients to that of citizei 
They were able to articulate their rights a 
demands through organised movements 
well as through political parties. It is in tl 
context that one has to view the state polici 
and programmes in Kerala, with a wic 
base for building up human capabilities 
general and programmes for the alleviati 
of poverty in particular. State intervenli 
in the Kerala context should therefore 
seen as a response to public action on dist 
butive justice over a long period of tin 


Table 10: IRDP: Famiues Assisted and 
Expendituke 


Year 

No of 

Total 

Assisian 


Families 

Financial 

Per 


Assisted 

Assistance 

Famil) 



(Rs Lakh) 

(Rs) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1978-79* 

.32.146 

511.45 

I..59I 

1979-80 

74..552 

1.892.67 

2,539 

1980-81 

58,992 

1,890.67 

3.20.5 

1981-82 

96.832 

2,885.14 

2,980 

1982-83 

127,798 



198.3-84 

120,.547 

4.0.31 25 

3..344 

I984-8S 

104.816 

.3.817.78 

.3,642 

198.5-86 

71,.376 

2,452.51 

3.436 

1986-87 

143.399 

6.200.57 

4,324 

1987-88 

110.684 

4,945.17 

4,468 


* Year of Starting. 

Sifurce: ttimanic HevUtw. vartous issues. 


Table 9 lAnoAL and Potential Income of Auricultural Laboor in Kerala in 
Relation to Reooired Income for Crossing the Poverty Line 

(Rs/year) 


Year 

(1) 

Required 

Income' 

(2) 

Actual 

Income'' 

(.3) 

Potential 

income' 

(4) 

(3) os Per Cent 
of (2) 

(-5) 

(4) as Per Cent 
of (2) 

16) 

1964-65 

1,474 

813 

1.225 

55 

83 

1974-75 

5.2.54 

2.068 

3.704 

49 

87 

1983-84 

6.148 

4,863 

I0..343 

89 

188 


Nines: a Required income is based on the per capita income requited to cross the poveity line at 1960- 
61 pnees and inflated by the consumer price index for agricultural labourers taking into 
account the average size of the household. 

h Actual income is taken from the Rural Labour Enquiry Reports and the 1983-84 survey of 
rural labour hou.seholds by the departinml of economics and suiiislics, government of 
Kerala. It includes non-wage income which contnbuted 11 per cent in 198.3-84. 
c Potential income is the total of actual income if employment is provided for the days 
reported os not worked due to want of work at the prevailing wage rate. 

Siiurt r: Kannan (1990). 
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I The poverty alleviation programmes 
I (PAPs) considered here include not only 
(hose that are designated as such Following 
the classification given in Table I, we 
examine here those prolamines aimed at 
(he creation of entitlements to the poor 
Theseaie(i) food security (ii) social secunty, 
and (in) income and employment generation 

Food SFaianv 

( 0 Public Dt Mrthulion 5> sum (PDS) The 
rationale tor PDS arose as a result of the 
Uxxl deticit nature ol the state due to its 
specialisation in non tood crops The PDS 
was started in 1964 covering the entire 
population, excluding those who ptodiiced 
enough tor their own consumption the 
coverage is more than 90 percent ot the total 
households in the state Over a period ol 
time the PDS has established itselt and now 
has two components One is informal 
rationing through a network ot ration shops 
(numbering around 11 000) which are 
spatially well spread out In 1981 the number 
ot families with ration cards was 41 lakh (i 
c 9'^ per cent of total households) and in 
1991 SO 6 lakh (i e 90 per cent of total 
households) Nearly two thirds ot the total 
cereal purchase ot poorer households are 


met through the PDS, the hi^st in the 
countiy 

(il) Suipplementaty Nutt Hum Programme 
(SNP) rile SNP has come to occupy an 
important role in food security because it is 
targeted at the vulnerable among the poor 
The first component of supplementary 
nutntion covered in I9S7/S8, around I 78 
lakh pregnant mothers and 6 72 lakh pre 
school children They represent around 20 
per cent ol the total pregnant mothers and 
children below live years respectively 
annually Ihc second component ol SNP 
caters to school children in classes I to IV 
(and whercvci class V was attached to 
primary schools) and covered more than 70 
per cent ot the total children in this group 
up to the end of the 1980s Because ot the 
crucial mie ot these two programmes in 
alleviation ot poverty we have dealt with 
them in greater detail in section V 

SociALSltURin PAVMfcNIS 

These payments involve a unilateral 
transfer ot income from the slate budget to 
those who arc identified as weak and unable 
to participate in the economic process These 
are the vanous kinds ot monthly persions 
that now cover destitutes ot all kinds 


physically and mental>y disabled and old 
aged workers in agncultunr Since 1989/90 
the monthly pension scheme was extended 
to cover aged workers in non agncultural 
occupations as well In terms ot coverage 
It has increased from I 1 lakh persons during 
the end of the 1970s to *i 19 lakh by 1987/ 
88 and 5 75 by the early 1990s As a 
proportion of the total population in (he state 
in the age group ot 60 and above in 1991 
the number ot persons covered by the old 
age pension schemes account toi about 20 
per cent It we assume that all those who 
recetse such pensions arc genuine and we 
have gcxHl itasons toi believing so in view 
ot the vigilance ul vanous political parties 
and ihcir unions and the checking measures 
of the village officers this could be taken 
to represent another measure of the incidence 
of chronic poveitv in Kerala 

OiHbR Proorammi s 

(i) Initgtated Rutal Dtxelopmeni 
Ptog'aiiuiu Started on ail all India scale in 
1978 79 this has been an important poverty 
alleviation piogramme ol the central 
government in the 1980s The programme 
was extended to all community development 
blocks in Keiala since 1980-81 After 
identitying the poor lamilies in rural areas 
(a prcKedure which does not seem to follow 
(he official measure ot poverty nor have an 
adequate mechanism to check the validity 
ot (he reported income) financial assistance 
IS extended by way of loan and subsidy to 

Tabi I n Per C arita Distribihion or 

Essrnnsi Commuditifs 

(KkI 


Yeor 

Rice 

Wheal 

Kices-Wheat 

1975 

24 5 

22 6 

47 1 

1976 

18 9 

95 

48 4 

1977 

56 4 

27 

59 1 

1978 

57 0 

1 5 

58 5 

1979 

226 

1 4 

24 0(45 4) 

1980 

51 6 

20 

55 6 

1981 

4S5 

1 9 

47 4 

1982 

49 5 

25 

52 0 

1985 

S5 9 

85 

62 4 

1984 

54 1 

60 

60 1(51 1) 

1985 

55 5 

44 

59 9 

1986 

61 5 

%9 

65 4 

1987 

59 5 

59 

65 2 

1988 

56 4 

5 5 

61 9 

1989 

45 4 

75 

52 9 (60 7) 

1990 

57 9 

8 1 

66 0 

1991 

580 

116 

69 6 (67 8) 


Nine The average f aim ly sire was taken ax 6 0 
ull 198()and5 7froin 1981 91 toestinioie 
(he total nun^r of perBons The per 
capita difctnbution could be marginally 
lower than the actual because a small 
quantity of rationed commodities ore 
disti ibuied to insmutions such ok hosielx 
Figures in brockets indicates five year 
overages except the last which iv a two 
vear overage 


Tabu II Rcoai Empcosmfnt pRncKAMMR (NREP ano RLEGP) 


Year 

Mandays 

Total 

Foodgrains 

Per Monday 


Generated 

Expenditure 

Utilised 

Expenditure 

Toodgiains 


(Ukhi 

(Rs Lakh) 

(in MT) 

(Rx) 

(Kg) 

1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

1981 82 

128 00 

1 708 51 

NA 

15 55 

NA 

1982 85 

95 00 

I 266 00 

NA 

1161 

NA 

1985 84 

11900 

I 777 00 

NA 

14 95 

NA 

1984 85 

195 40 

4 290 15 

5 599 6 

2218 

0 28 

1985 86 

149 96 

5 995 15 

41 755 0 

26 65 

2 78 

1986 87 

21904 

6 045 57 

95 676 0 

27 60 

4 57 

1987 88 

184 07 

5 027 52 

74 720 1 

27 51 

404 

Simne Eimutmii Kevieu various issues 


Table 12 Puaui Distribution or Esscntiai Commodities in Keoau 

\ear 

Rice Wheat Sugar 

(000 Meuic Tonnes) 

Kerosene 
(000 KL) 

Palmoil Cloth 
(000 MT) Std Bales 

Shops 

(000s) 

Families 

(Lakhs) 

1975 

551 

490 





11 59 

56 16 

1976 

904 

220 





11 57 

58 75 

1977 

1565 

65 





II 78 

40 50 

1978 

896 

56 





II 86 

40 57 

1979 

549 

55 





II 75 

4048 

1980 

770 

48 

126 

167 


15806 

1086 

40 57 

1981 

1065 

44 

125 

178 


8698 

1147 

4102 

1982 

IIS9 

59 

126 

190 


5646 

It 46 

4109 

198X 

1288 

202 

ISO 

208 

57 

6101 

11 86 

41 90 

1984 

1525 

147 

127 

222 

48 

5575 

12 16 

4298 

1985 

1584 

III) 

142 

255 

45 

5855 

1250 

45 75 

1986 

1560 

98 

140 

258 


6714 

1265 

44 48 

1987 

1598 

104 

146 

292 

45 

9166 

1284 

47 51 

1988 

1546 

ISO 

141 

508 

64 

- 

1285 

48 07 

1989 

1270 

209 

148 

522 

51 

- 

1291 

49 07 

1990 

1649 

232 

151 

558 

71 

- 

1298 

49 98 

1991 

1671 

555 

145 

554 

29 

- 

1501 

50 57 
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lake up economic activiiies capable of 
generating income to cross ihe poverty line. 
The number of families benefitied and the 
total financial assistance extended are given 
in Table 10 Clearly, the inadequacy of the 
financial assistance, not to speak of the nature 
of aciiviiies. is an important drawback and 
hence its limited impact, even alter mure 
than a decade, in alleviating poverty Given 
the thin line dividing the households on the 
basis of the poverty line as well as the scope 
lor leakage, inclusion of households which 
arc not eligible by official criteria has also 
been a problem. According to a study by the 
state planning boaid (198.^), around 2? pci 
cent of ihe households selected were 
ineligible ones. This however is only one 
of the problems in the implementation of the 
IRDP; there are a number ol others including 
that of marketing ol protlucts.’ 

(II) Rural Employment Programme'. This 
was also started in the national context of 
emergency programmes ol employment 
through public works to meet the widespread 
drought situation in 1971 72. Later this was 
formalised under two heads,, the National 
Rural Kmployment Programme (NREP) and 
the other targeted for landless rural labourers, 
the Rural laindless Employment Guarantee 
Programme (Rl.EGP). Thc.se two were 
merged iii 1989-90and is known as Jawahur 
Ro/gar Yojana. The financial outlays, 
employment generated and loodgrnin used 
to pay part of the wages (so as not to add 
to inflationary pressure) arc given in 
Table II. 

These measures, if ctlectively 
implemented, would have a favourable 
impact on poverty in rural Kerala through 
generation ol employment in slack seasons. 
However, the impact seems to be very 
marginal In terms of additional mandays 
gcneratal thev do nut add up to much, a mere 
five to six days per annum per rural labourer 
in the mid-1980s. However, the combined 
impact of all the poverty alleviation the 
programmes listed in the beginning of this 
section seems to have been such as to reduce 
the incidence of poverty in rural Kerala An 
appruximaie quantitaiive u.ssessmcni of this 
impaci cmpliasising the need to improve the 
quantilaiivcbcnelitMolhc vulnerable section, 
us well as an employmcnt-oricnicd growth 
strategy, are di.scusscd in .Section VI 

V 

Food Security System: 

Case Study 

This section is concerned with an 
elaboration of the lood security system as 
It obtains in Kerala. The .selection ol' fewd 
security is intended to emphasise its crucial 
role in poverty alleviation in a stale which 
IS chronically dchcicnt in the production ot 
food due to its specialisation in non-food 
crops As It exists now. the two main 


components of the food security system in 
Kerala are (i) the public distribution system 
(PDS). and (ii) the supplementary nutntion 
programme (SNP) for children and pregnant 
women. 

PDS AS Food Security 

The PDS in Kerala, as it is organised 
today, was started nearly three decades ago, 
in 1964. The coverage is almost the complete 
population, around 9S percent, leaving only 
those who declare sufficient production for 
their own consumption. The PDS has two 
components. One is a .system of informal 
rationing through a network ol nearly 13,0(J0 
ration shops, the other is a system of fair 
price shops through which a number of 
essential items are sold. The importance ot 
the latter is only marginal since the quantity 
distributed is only around lOpercentof that 
disinbutcd through the ration shops. 

The effectiveness ot a public distribution 
system to reduce poverty depends on a 
number ol factors. These are: the availability 
ot essential commixlities on a regular basis, 
aflordability to the ptx>r in terms of the 
prices of these commodities vi.v-n-m in the 
open market, the share of these items in the 
total purcha.se; spatial coverage of ihc public 


distribution as between rural and urban area' 
physical access to the shops and above al 
the credibility of the PDS as a food securii 
system to the poor. Although the PDS i 
Kerala is still constrained by a number ( 
(actors, including the inability of the stai 
to obtain greater allotment of rice from th 


TaHLI 16 BkNCFK'IAKIKS (ir SCHOOI. Ml Al 

Progkammi-. 


Year 

Total Number 
of Pupils 
(CIa.ss 1 IV) 

Number 
of Bene¬ 
ficiaries 
(lakhs) 

Percent ag 

1962-63 

20.50 

15.67 

77 

1970-71 

28 68 

20 84 

73 

1975-76 

26.71 

19 40 

7.3 

1980-81 

25 95 

17 78 

67 

1981-82 

25.86 

15% 

62 

1982-8.3 

25.48 

15 82 

61 

1983-84 

25.01 

15 39 

60 

1984-85 

25.28 

14.81 

59 

I98S-86 

25 95 

19 04 

75 

1986-87 

25 87 

1904 

7.3 

1987-88 

26 19(44 27) 

32 00 

124(72 

1988-89 

25.96(44 44) 

32 00 

122(72 

1989-90 

25 27 

20.(X) 

79 

1990-91 

24 72 

1.3.80 

56 


Note Figures in brackets indicate Ihc number c 
children in clas.ses I to VII wtien (li 
programme was sought to he extended 


Tabu 14 Prk i AMi.Si’AiiAcCoviKA(ii or PD.S 


Item 


Price (Rs/kg) 

Share in Total PDS 

Share of PDS in 








Total Purchase 



Kerala 

India 

Kerala 


India 

Keiala 

India 

Rice 

K 

2 74(4.24) 2 42 

83 


71 

51 

17 


U 

2 76 

2 62 

17 


29 

46 

19 

Wheal 

R 

2 19 

1 98 

77 


56 

92 

1.3 


U 

2 18 

2 12 

23 


44 

91 

19 

Sugar 

K 

4.61(6 18) 4K7 

81 


79 

56 

61 


U 

4 ,32 

4 38 

19 


21 

.50 

47 

Edible 

R 

15.26(3101) 12.12 

70 


59 

9 

II 

oil 

U 

1531 

12.54 

30 


41 

14 

15 

Kero.sci; 

j R 

NA 

NA 

80 


55 

92 

26 


U 

NA 

NA 

20 


45 

8.3 

59 

Note' 

Figun-s 

n brackets refer lo aveiagc letail price at ihe end of December 1986 

Edible 01 

relers lo 

palm oil in PDS and coconut oil m ihc open market. R 

s Rural. U - Urban 

Sourt e 

NSS 42nd Round. 







TABl.F 1 5 .SuPfLCMENTARY NUTRITION AND HkAI Til 

Proorammcs roR Womfn am> Cmii.i>rrn 

Year 


SNP 

ICDS 

snp-f laxs 

ANP CPWC 


Nr 

NB 

NC NB 

NC 

NB 

NC 

NB NC 

NB 

1979-80 

1.750 

.3 00 

1.1.54 0 93 

2,904 

3 9.3 




1980-81 

2,(XX) 

3 25 

1.354 III 

3.,354 

4.36 




1981-82 

4,029 

5 18 

2.029 1 93 

6,058 

7.11 




1984-85 

431 

0 15 

7,696 7 70 

8.127 

7.85 

4.03.3 

4 80 2.411 


1985-86 

472 

0.31 

8.100 7.80 

8..572 

8.11 

2.21.3 

1 II) 1.798 

1.36 

1986-87 

410 

040 

8.272 7 82 

8.683 

8.22 

1 9X5 

0 97 1 790 

1 28 

1987-88 

470 

0.39 

9,227 7.75 

9.697 

8.14 

1.705 

0.93 1.6.52 

1.28 

1988-89 

46.3 

0 40 

10,064 7.69 

10.527 

8.09 

1.611 

1 04 1.652 

1.22 

l989-9() 

4.59 

0.37 

9.651 6 60 

lU.IIO 

6.97 

1.611 

1.04 1,5.50 

1 22 

1990-91 

471 

0 44 

9.8.50 7..3() 

1()..321 

7.74 

l.,509 

0.97 1.433 

I.IO 


Notes' NC = Number ol centres: 

NB = Number of henefieiories in lakh.s 
SNP = Special Nulriiiun Programme 
■CDS = Integrated Child Developmeni Scheme 
Sonne' Stale Planning Board. Eivntumr Revieiv. various issues. 
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icntral government, very low quality of rice 
disinbulcd, highly inadequate distribution 
ot looking oil, etc, it seems to meet the 
above mentioned factors reasonably well 
eiventhcovcrallinnstraints.thcrcbygaining 
the credibility ot the people in general and 
the poor in paitiiular as a IixkJ seiurity 
system 

Out main thesis has been that the decline 
in the incidence ot poverty in Kerala below 
the national level has been largely induced 
h> a numbei ot state directed piograniines 
With regard to the PDS we can see Irom 
Fable 12 that the total quantity ot essential 
cominodities has been me teasing But the 
real test ot availability should be seen in 
icimsol per capita distiibuiion as presented 
in Table I ^ This shows that the pet capita 
disti ibulionhashcen me teasing sicadilv since 
the early lOKfK (or all essential items 

On the quesiioii ot puce shaie ot lural 
arcMs and share ot the PDS m total puic base 
some usclul mtormaiion is given by the 
42nd Kound ot the iution.il sample survey 
Ihese are piescnied in l.ihle 14 lot Kerala 
and all India The puces ot essential 
commodities distributed through the PDS in 
Kerala are marginally higher (except toi 
siigai) than all India which could he due to 
the higher costs ol irans|K)itation (due to the 
gcogiaphical location ol thi state and the 
spread ol the ration shops within the suite) 
a^ well .IS handling costs Howevei Ihese 
piiccs were lower ih.tn the market puces 
ohi,lining in Ker.il.i In 1^86 K7 the puce 
ot rice in thi ration shops was per cent 
ol the open maikel price vvhile (hat ul sugai 
was 7S pel cent The distribution ol the 
conimcHlilies as between rural and urban 
areas shows that in Kerala the rural sector 
obtained slightly more than its share m 
popiilation In 1981 the shaic ot rural 
population was around Kl per cent which 
declined to 74 per cent m 199) Therclore 
the share ot ruial population m 1986-87 is 
likely to he around three-lourths Excepting 
edible oil. the rural sector received more 
than MS share m the population This is m 
contrast to the all India picture except in the 
c ,ise ol rice and sugar However, much more 
ciucial IS the extent ot dependence ot 
households on the open market lor essential 
commodities This shows that nearly all the 
requiicment ol w heat and kerosene and more 
than hall tor iice and sugar are mel by the 
PDSmKerala Howevei.onlyasmall traction 
ot the KHiking oil requirement is met by the 
PDS Rural households have a marginally 
lower dependence on the open market than 
urban households This again is m sharp 
contrast to the all-India situation, where the 
dependence on the open market remains 
quite high except lot sugar dor rural 
households) and kcioscne (lor urban 
households) At the all-India level, rural 
households have a greater dependence on 
the open market than do urban households 


In terms ol poverty alleviation, (he market 
dependencecrilenon should be seen m terms 
ol (he poorer households rather than all 
households As per the NSS 42nd Round 
results, the bottom 20 per cent of rural 
households meet nearly two-thirds ol then 
requiicment of cereals and sugar and all then 
icquiremeni ol kerosene from the PDS 

In the changed national context, serious 
pioblems have developed with regard to the 
si.ite s ability to sustain the PD.S As part 
ol the new economic letorms. the centra) 
govcimneni withdrew the subsidy to the 
loodgiains allotted to the states beginning 
liomApiil 1992 Fh’sh.is meant an increased 
burden ol Rs IS() irore pci annum to the 
Kerala gov eminent Sinccthelisi .ilsitu.Uion 
ol the Kerala government is in a state ol 
crisis the gnveinmeni has decided to slop 
the subsidy except lor the poorer households 
Ihis has iinIcMshecI a conlrovcrsv in which 
.in argumeni h.o been made tor ictaining the 
subsidy in view ol the vulnerability ol the 
slate with legaid to availability ol food and 
prices ItthegovemmemrcMricisthesubady 
to the poor it will have to lake into .iccount 
both the chronically poor (ac in most 
estimates) as well as those pool who arejusi 
above the chronic ally pcMirbuiiemain within 
the altemalivc estimate ol poverty, as in the 
case ol Minh.is ot at (1991) This means 
nearly hall the households wilt have to be 
considered poor lot obtaining subsidised 
luodgrams and other commodities troin llie 
PD.S 

.Si PI'l I Sll Nl ARY NuTRinON PkCXjRAMSU 

This programme consists ot two cum 
poncnis one. SNP loi pregnant women and 
pro school children, and the other school 
meals programme torchildicn in the primary 
schexjis These programmes have been in 
existence tor more than two decades 

Asian be seen trom Table I S.thccovciagc 
ol the SNP tor picgnant women and pre¬ 
school children was expanded signiticanlly 
only Irom the early I98()s The objective ol 
this programme is lo eomhal malnutrition 
by providing HX) calories and I grams ol 
protein per child, and 500 calories and 25 
gm ot proicin tor pregnant and nursing 
mothers lor 300 days in a year The 
piogrammc is implemented through a 
network ol nearly 12,000 ‘anganawadics 
managed by educated (usually high school 
and above) young women who receive a 
very small honotarium ot around Rs 250 
350 per month Health personnel visit these 
centres periodically and provide health care 
services and educational programmes 

in addition there are two associated 
programmes, vi/, the applied nutrition 
progiammc through which women aic 
helped to develop kitchen gardens, 
preparation ot nutritious tood with locally 
available materials, etc Underthecomptisitc 


programme (or women and children 
(CPWC), child care .entres such as the 
aiiganaw.tdies .ind othci laciiities ate built 
Ihc latio ot piegnani women to children 
Ix'lowlivoveaisisanxind I 6 On this basis 
1 3 lakh pregnant women weie bencliltcd 
by this progrimme auiiuaUy since the early 
1980s i his works out lo atound 22 jier cent 
ol the loial piegnant moihers in the slate 
7 he number ol pic-sc txxil children bencTitted 
also woiks out to around 22 pei ccni ot the 
total children in the age gtoup lliis could 
be ici konud as another measure ol poverty 
in the sidle As loi ihe impaci on nutritional 
sUilus more detailed studies would certainly 
be needed However il is nut wiihoul 
signilicamc that an assessment ot the 
Integrated C'hild Development Scheme, a 
1 cntr.il government programme under which 

Tabik 1/ Moniv boiuvAi ini Ol KrNiiiisoi' 
Varioi s PoviMiy An iviaiion Proc.bammis 
ioKirai L aboix Hoi si i«h os 

iRWruial Uihimr hou^fholdi 



1981 84 

1986 87 

PDS (lice onlv) 

624 

468 

School Meals Programme 

120 

119 

Supplementary Nuliition 



Piogianmie 

102 

100 

Monthly pension to deslilules 44 

57 

Monthly pension lo old age 


agricultural lahouiers 

6(1 

89 

IRDP 

161 

752 

NKbPandKlFCiP 

246* 

410 

Other subsidiaries 

18 

79 

Total 

1198 

1894 

*1984 8S 



Note See Appendix toi details on how these 

hgurt's have been u 

Diked out 


Fahm 18 Imiai I Ol 

Varioi s Siam 

Imirvintion PrihiRammis on 


PoVIRTV All iviaiion 



1981 84 1986 87 


1 C omhined benefits ol 



all programmes given 

III fable I7pcr rural 
labour household (Ksi 

1 198 

1 894 

2 Henefils pei capita' 

2/6 

116 

1 Avciage annual inconx 



per ruial laboui 
household iKsf 

8 440 

6 184 

4 (1) as perccniage ol 1 1) 

8 K-r cipiia annual consumer 

26 

26 

expenditure ol rural 
households (RsV 



6 12 ) as perccniage of (8) 

7 Pei capita net doinesiic 

1 127 

NA 

product fRs>' 

21 

- 

8 (2) as pciecniage of (7) 

1 961 

2 197 


14 

11 


Mirer (al As per the NSS (Kth round the lainily 
si/e ol rural labuui household was 5 OS 
(hi Foi 1981 84 Ihe annual incoiix' is 
obtained lioin GOK (198^1 ,uul Inr 
198b 87 ihis income has heeii inllaled 
by the CPI AL 

(c) This IS obtained Irom NSS iKih round 
Id) GOK hmumu lelcviinl years 
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the SNP is implemented, reported that the 
incidence of moderate and severe 
malnutrition in the state is 47 and 10 per cent 
respectively, the lowest among the states in 
the country. 

The programme for feeding school-going 
children in classes I to IV (and in class V 
if it is attached to the primary school) has 
a longer history than supplementary nutriiinn 
and health care to pre-school children 
Although this programme existed selectively 
in the former state of Travancorc-CcK’hin, 
on a Kerala-wide scale it was started in 1961, 
i e, more than three decades ago. The lull 
commodity support tor the programme came 
from a voluntary relief organisation. 
Cooperation tor American Relief 
Everywhere (CARE) till the end of the 1970s 
and partially till the mid-1980s, when it 
Slopped the support. The programme 
amtinued with the support and. financial 
assistance of the slate government. The 
objective is to provide appnrximatcly 410 
calories and IS gm of protein, which would 
account for one-fourth of the normal daily 
requirement of a child. It is need-oriented 
in the sense that only tho.se who wish to take 
part are served the meals, during lunch time, 
in the schools. The government makes 
available Ihccommodities for the programme 
and some money for meeting cxpen.ses for 
cooking fuel, etc. During times of delay or 
financial sinngency. the latter amount is 
raised by the parent-teacher associations 
which havebecnformedinalmost all schools 
in Kerala. A part-time person is employed 
for cooking/cicaning, etc, and the fond is 
served by the teachers as part of their duty 
As a proportion of the school-going children 
in this age group, the children who benefited 
under this scheme works out to 70 per cent, 
which has registered a sharpdecline toaround 
50 per cent in 1990-91 (see Table 16). The 
stress on the programme due to demographic 
factors has practically ceased since I he 1980s. 

VI 

An Assessment 

Given the slow rate of growth of the 
Kerala economy since the mid-l97(h, the 
'trickle down' theory cannot explain the 
decline in the incidence of poverty in rural 
Kerala. Our explanation of the decline in 
incidence in the 1980s is in terms of the 
expansion in the directed state intervention 
programme.s since the early 1980s. To get 
an idea of the impact of these programmes, 
we have worked out the money equivalent 
of the bcnetlts for 1983-84 and 1986-87, 
presented in Tables 17 and 18. The details 
of thecalculations arc given in the Appendix. 
Since much of the rural poverty is accounted 
for by rural labour households, we have 
worked out the benefits on a per rural labour 
household basis. Table 18 presents these 
benefits in terms of rural labour household 
income, consumption and per capita state 


Appendix 

Estimatks ()•■■ Size w Rurai. Labour Househows anp Per Househimjj iNaiMF Transfer tiiroi 
Various Poverty Alleviation Procrammbs 


Year 

1 

Total 

Popn 

Rural 

Popn 

3 

Family 

Size 

4 

Rurai 

hh-s 

5 

Rural 

Labour hhs 

6 

Agriculti 

Ldiour) 

7 

1974-75 

Percentages 

l(K) 

81 


100 

42.18 

27.4( 

In lakhs 

214 

190 

(6 0) 

32.00 

11.50 

8.7' 

1981-84 

Percentages 

100 

81 


100 

49.61 

27.0 

In lakhs 

270 


(5 7) 

17 80 

18 75 

10.2 

1986-87 

Percentages 

100 

75 


100 

49 6i 

27.0 

In lakhs 

281 

21 

(5.7) 

12.26 

18 48 

lO.Oi 


St)tes. These estiinales of Ihe number of rural labour households are nol precise because o 
paucity of firm data for the years selected here. However, they do rcflecl here 
approxiimite orders of magnitude and an; unlikely to err more than plus or minus 5 per i 
Total population and the rural population are based on the census ligurcs The shui 
rural population for l974-7.Sand 1981-84 arc taken from the 1971 and 1981 CBiisu.sfigi 
For 1986-87. ihe share of rural population has been taken al 7S per cent since the I 
figures show a share of 74 per cent Thu figures on family size are for the whole popuU 
and are also fiom the census reports; however the reports of ihc labour enquiry sui veys s 
a slightly lower family size for rural labour households The share ot rural la 
hou.seholds out of the total rural household.s is obtained from the rural labuurenquiry rc( 
for 1974-75 and 198.1 84. and the figures for the latter have been applied for ihe l9Kf 
These eslimales of ihe number of rural households have been used lo calculate (he 
household transfer of income through the various poverty allcviuiion measures. The dc 
ore given below. 

Puhlic (liMribulion .lyxifm. Il wa.s lotind (hat nearly iwo-thirds uf ihu total purL'hu.scor 
of rice per week per household by Ihe pour households come from the public disiribt 
system [George 1979 und NS.S 42nd Round]. The implicit income gain has been take 
the difference between the PUS and open market price of rice. In 1981-84 ihcsc < 
Rs 2.4(1 and Rs 4.41 per kg respcclively. The income gam was therefore Rs 624 
household. Similarly in 1986-87 the pnccs were Rs 2.74 and K.s 4.24 per kg rcspecii 
and the income gain was Rs. 468. 

School meal pnigranune: Here we take only the minimum cost incurred in providing the i 
meal at 410 calories and 15 grams of protein per child for 180 days. The equivalent of cah 
in terms of rice would be around 81 grains. The minimum cost of rice and pulses plus the 
of fuel would be around one rupee in 1981-84, and we have token the same for 1986-87 s 
Ihe retail pnee uf nee declined slightly but the price of pulses and fuel increased 
Pension lo desliiules . Here il is ossumed thol the amount distributed on this account i 
implicit income transfer to rural labour households because in the absence of this inc 
transfer the burden of maintaining the destitutes would have fallen on them. The shore of i 
destitutes is token os the percentage of Ihe rural population. In 1981-84 this came to Rs 82 
lakh(8l percentofRs I.OIKIakh) spread over 18.7.5 lakh rural labour households. This wo 
out to Rs 44 per household. In 1986-87 this was Rs .57 per household. 

Old age pension lo iigricultural labourers: Agriculiural labour houschold.s arc suh.su 
under rural labour households. In 1981-84 the per household income traiisfci wurkei 
to Rs 60 and in 1986-87, Rs 89. 

Supplementary nutrition programme: The number of beneficiaries for ,SNP taken he 
for 1984-8.5 due to non-avoilabiltty of data for 1981-84. At the rate of one rupee per 
Ihe benefit for .10 days would be reckoned at Rs 1.907.55 for rural children, which w 
out to Rs 102 per labour household in 1981-84 For 1986-87 this wus Rs 100 per housel 
(75 per cent of Rs 2.466 lakh spread over 18.48 lakh rural labour households). 

IKDP- While working out the income transfer under this head, we do not assume that i 
income was for consumption purposes. This is indented as investment m sclf-einployr 
to gencraie income. However our intention is to work out (he total income transfer Ir 
poorer households under various programmes. In 1981-84 this wus Rs 215; however 2f 
cent of (his has been deducted for leakoges, etc. coming down lo Rs 161 per housch 
Similarly in 1986-87 this worked out to Rs 252. 

NREP: There ate two components heie. The money cxpendiluie works out to Rs 172 
household after deducting for leakages, etc, for 1984-85 (this year is taken due to incomi 
data). Similarly, the fboi^rain coinponeni has been valued at the retail price of Rs 4.41 pe. 
This works out (after deducting 25 [xreem for leakages, eici to Rs 74 per household. Togc 
(he income transfer works out to Rs 346 in 1984-85 and Rs 410 in 1986-87. 

Other benefits: There ore a number of specific proponiines. though smaller in scale, oi 
al the poor. We have taken here only three imiwnont items, viz, unemployment assisti 
(which is intended for the unemployed registered in (he employment exchange for a spei 
period of time), scholarships for students belonging to scheduled castes und tribes, unc 
, expenses of the Kcrola Stole Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes Developii 
Corporation on various programmes. This should therefore bo considered os an tin 
estimation of the transfer p^ment under ihis miscellaneous category. For unemployn 
ossiRtanue the share of rural areas is taken as 81 per cent for 1981-84 and 75 per ceni 
1986-87. Of this the share of (he rural labour households is taken as 44 61 percent. Or 
other two items, the share of the rural areas is taken os above and the entire oinoui 
assuraeti lo accrue to the rural labour households. 
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icidonHssiicphxluct.By 19l<3-84{hc income 
t i'ect of the various programmes was 26 per 
un( of the annual income ot the rural labour 
ural households. This was 21 per cent in 
L'rms of household consumer expenditure, 
liven a family size of S.OS per rural labour 
luuschpld, this has meant that the income 
tfect was equal to the consumption of one 
nember of the rural labour household. Tlie 
iictute is mom or less the .same in 1986- 
:7 as well. Given the fact that the poor 
isually belong to those households that arc 
(ijistrained by unemployment as well as 
iistability in employment, lack of education 
nd access to better employment 
ipportunitics. scKial barriers, etc. the state 
ntcrvention programmes have indeed 
ontributed to the decline in chronic poverty, 
'his however does not mean that 
ulnerahility to poverty has ceased among 
lio.se who have cnr.ssed the poverty line. As 
re have discussed in Section 11. an altemati vc 
neasurc of poverty using the price index 
elevant to the middle range population gives 
n e.stimatc which is twice that given by the 
stiinate using the coasumer price index for 
griculuiral labourers. Therefore the price 
actor IS an important determinant of the 
iicidence of poverty 

This bnngs us to the crucial role ol the 
mhlic distribution system in meeting the 
oodgrain requirements ot tlie poor. The 
ccent change in economic policy is also a 
ausc for alarm as far as poverty reduction 
H concerned. The withdrawal ol the subsidy 
I foodgrains distributed through the PDS 
ncans that the implicit income effect to the 
oor will now be much less. This is a crucial 
actor determining the level of poverty. While 
icrc IS a case for removing the subsidy for 
lose who can afford to pay a higher price, 
is important that this subsidy is retained 
ar all those vulnerable to ptiverty if ptiverly 
llcviation is to be retained as a national 
bjective. in the Kerala context, nearly half 
he households could be deemed as 
ulnerable. deserving subsidy for 
ommodities distributed through the PDS. 
From the point of view of poorer 
ou.schulds. the PDS is crucial in view of 
te fact that basic commodities arc directly 
istributed. This is in contra.st to any other 
licmativc programme in which money 
ansfer is effected which might not 
anslatcd into actual consumption of basic 
eccssitiesby members of the household. In 
ie Kerala context, it is important to note 
tat the PDS is spatially well distributed and 
tat poorer households can buy rations on 
weekly (or even part of week) basis, 
epending on their purchasing power. Instead 
f subjecting such crucial social protection 
rogrammes as tlie n>S and the SNP to any 
cheme of cutting subsidies in the name of 
conomic liberalisation, the attempt should 
c to improve their functioning and 
nhancement of benefits to the poor. Such 
focus is compatiahle with the need for 


human resource development, which wilt 
show up in the quality of the labour force 
in the long run. 

The experience of Kerala in relation to 
poverty alleviation also throws up two 
important is.sues of growth with social justice. 
Tlie first is that, with or without growth, it 
is pos.sible to alleviate povcily by well 
designed and implemented programmes. 
Here it is important to target the most 
vulnerable among the poor. These are the 
destitutes, pregnant women, children and 
old age persons. The programmes that we 
have examined here would be valid even in 
a context of growth because these sections 
deserve special attention due to the fact that 
their capabilities are less than those who are 
in the labour lorcc. What is needed in the 
Kerala context is strengthening of these 
pixigrammcs to give substantial assistance 
to the hcnellciarics. However this warrants 
higher raics of growth so that these 
programmes can be enhanced and sustained. 
Moreover, from ihc point of view of those 
who arc in the labour tdree. there is need 
for much higher rates of growth. In the 
Kerala context, ihosc who have work, 
whether in the organised nr unorganised 
sector, have proved their ability to secure 
higher wages, but the continuing ctmstraint 
is that of high levels ol unemployment. 
I'hcrcfore a pattern of growth which could 
generate adequate employment to the rural 
poor would not only alleviate but eliminate 
the problem of absolute poverty in a state 
like Kerala. This is unlike many other slates 
where rural labourers will not be able to 
come out ol their [lovcrty by enhanced 
employment alone, their wage rates have 
also to be enhanced. 

If there is a les.son in the Kerala experience 
in terms ol poverty alleviation, it is this: that 
social protection expressed in terms of 
meeting the basic consumption requirements 
of the poor, especially those vulnerable 
among the poor, should be a necessary 
component of development policy. However 
this is not a sufllcient condition. For that, 
there should be a growth strategy which 
would provide adequate employment to all 
those who are in the labour force from the 
poorer sections of the population. 

NotK 

IThis paper is part ul an all-India lesearch project 
on poverty alleviation and ns management in 
India co-ordinated by V S Vyas, Institute of 
Development Studies, Jaipur. This version of the 
paper was presented in a workshop at the IDS. 
Jaipur on February 12. 199.1 and was also given 
as a seminar al Ihc Centre of Asian .Studies 
Amsterdam (CA.SA) of the Amsterdam School 
of Social Research. University of Amsterdam on 
April I.S. 199.1 The author cs grateful to the 
participants of Ihc workshop as well as of the 
seminar for their enminenis and suggeslion.s A 
special word ot thanks is due to Saikm Sinha Kay 
and Ceoji Thomas fur their able assistance in 
reseaix-h and data processing, respectively.) 


1 SceDandckarandRuihli97lj. Allhougbihe 
measurement of poverty in India in terms pi 
percapiiuconsumptiaiiexpendiiureissupiNiscd 
to take into accouni non-food requirements, 
they do not in any way give us an idea of 
human capabilities resulting in certain 
functionings (eg. being educated and healthy). 
This nescUliuless has been recognised as an 
important ilimcnsion. At (he intemotional level, 
the incasun'nM;ni of the Human Development 
Index (HDI) by the UNDP and (he cniphusis 
on hamati resources tk-vclopinem by such 
agencies os llie World Bank is relleciivc of this 
recognilion Inlercsimgly.iniheKeralucoiitcxl 
Ihis broader ilimensioii ol poverty was 
recognised in the early !970s While re¬ 
examining (he cxisicnee of mass poverty in 
India ha,scd on caloiie ic-quirenuni. a siuily 
undertaken by the ('cnire for Development 
.Studies soughi (o broaden Ihc horizons ot 
imverly studies by examining the impuci of 
Slate intervention in the disiribulion of food 
and creaiion of cmploymcnl and redistribution 
of assets on ihc one hand, and the effccl of 
providing education and health to (he poorer 
segments m society, on Ihc other (CDS/UN 
I97S). Nowhere else in India con ihe human 
developineni dimension be beiler illustrated 
ihun in Kerala because of ils spcclacular 
ach-evemenis in Ihe face of continuing 
economic constraints. A study (Shivakumar 
19VI) on measurement of HDI for Ihe Indian 
slates places Kerala al Ihc miildle range! >()..X i 
along wKh Punjab. Haryana and Maharastra 
As we cun see from Table 2, the aehievetnenis 
in social developineni indicaiers is in sharp 
conirasi to lhal of ihe per capita GDP. Although 
Ihc latter is an underestiiiialion because of the 
exclusion of reiniliance income, growth in per 
capita incuinc is by no means impressive in 
Kerala 

2 The first comprehensive study highlighting the 
importance of public (xilicy in advancing social 
developineni and establishing food security in 
Kerala was by (he Centre for Iktvclopinem 
.Studies (CDS/UN i97.S) Subscquenlly a 
number of deluded studies have been carried 
out on specific areas See lor example Natr 
(1981), Panikar and Soman (1984). Kantian, 
el al (I9VI) 

1 Kakwani and Subbarao defined ultrapuor as 
lho.se with 80 per cent or less of the nionihly 
per capita expenditure of Ks .40 defined by the 
Planning Commission os the poverty line for 
rural India al 1971-74 prices. 

4 The much eriiicised estimates of the Planning 
Commission showed that the decline in rural 
households below the poverty line between 
1977-78 and 1987-88 was from 47 4 to 16.4 
per cent, ihc fasiest among all (he stales in 
India The criticism was mainly of Ihe 
methodology used. Planning Commission 
csiiinaies were used for an inter-state 
companion of the decline in rural poverty 
since Ihe ranking is unlikely to be affected 
|scc Vyas and Vidya Sagar 1994) 

.S Recent evidence shows a decline m the share 
of operational holdings among the pour. 
Analysis of the 26th and 17th rounds of Ihe 
NSS on ownership and operaiional holdings 
of land in India between 1971-72 and 1981- 
82 found (hat the incidence of tenancy has 
indeed come down to a significani extent in, 
Kerala, both in terms of households and area. 
Al Ihc saiiK' lime Ihe boiioin 4(1 per eeiM of 
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the rural populadon expcricnicd a dCLlinc 
ID ihetr already ineagn \hjrc t>r ownership 
holding but ihert was a signifieant inireasc 
in (hi lasL ol the lop 20 per irni from 69 6 
pir isnl lo 77 16 pti iint ol Ihi luul 
ownership holdings I his has asulltd in an 
inertased skewness ol Ihe distribution ol 
ownsiship holdings between 1971 and I9HI 
INaii et al 19911 

6 While the population growth rate has been 
brought down to an appreeiabice stent Kei ila 
leinains one of the tnost densely populited 
states in li)dia in 1901 the population per sq 
km in Kerala was 16^ as agunsi 77 lot all 
India In 19171 these figures were 74/ ind '>67 
respcelively 

7 The marketing of the pioduets piodueed by 
IRDP households emerged is a real 
botlleneek and ihe goseinimnt (oiined in 
1989 9() an organisation e ailed Kerala Rural 
Development and Marketing Soeiety 
IKI-KAMS) I hell main obfeetive has been 
lo organise the sale ol the products of IRDP 
benelieiaries is well as rural artisans 
women s organisations and voluntary 
organisations A mode st beginning seems to 
have been made with sale proeeeds of Ks 6 S 
lakh in 1989 90 rising to more than Rs 1^ 
lakh in 1991 92 

8 1 he total quantity of nee and wheat distnbuted 
by the Kerala State Civil Supplies Corporation 
dunng the five yeois I98I 8S was around 
4 20 (X)0 tonnes which was a mere 6 per cent 
ol that distributed through the ration shops lor 
Ihe period 
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AUeviating Poverty 

Maharashtra Employment Guarantee Scheme 

S Mahendra Dev 

In spite of the limitations in its design and implementation the ECS has made positive impact on the levels of living 
of the rural poor in Maharashtra. However, the ECS alone cannot remove the poverty in rural uieus of the state. And 
any replication of the scheme in other .states should involve prior estuhlfshment of decentralised district planning and 
implementing hods, and assurance of adequate funds through additional ta xation. 


1 

Introduction 

NDIA IN one vif ihc few countries in the 
vorld where all kinds of unti-poverty 
iro^rammes have been tried out. Apart 
rom the central governmenl sponsored 
chemes. state governments have tried 
ariuus types of poverty alleviation 
iroprammes. The slate of Maharashtra also 
mplemented some of these schemes 
lowcver. what distinguishes Maharashtra 
rom other states for a case study is the 
lovelty of Its main wage employment 
irogramme namely the Employment 
juarantce Scheme (EGS). which was 
[itroduced in the early 1970s. 

Before going to the organisation of Ihc 
laper, a lew words about Maharashtra and 
'bicciives ol the present study aic in order, 
n terms of population and geographical 
rca. Maharashtra is the third largest stale 
1 India. The state had the second highest 
'cr capita State Domestic Product (SDP) 
mong all the Indian stales in the year 
990-91 The high per capita SDP however 
iides enormous urban-rural contrasts' and 
L'gional disparities.'’ 

The relative prosperity ot the state also 
ides a great deal ot rural poverty. In a stale 
Inhere more than 65 per cent ol the total 
ibour force depend on the agricultural 
cctor, it IS obvious that the levels of living 
f Ihc substantial proportion of the state’s 
opulation depend on the performance of 
griculiurc. Moreover, agriculture prixlueti- 
ily in the state is very low becau.se of low 
ainfall and low irrigation facilities.' 
)roughts occur repeatedly in the state, the 
cecnt one being the drought of 1991-92. 
lecausc of low productive and uncertain 
griculture there has been acute seasonal 
nd disguised unemployment fur a majority 
f small and marginal farmers and 
gricultural labourers. 

Since its formation in 1959, the 
uvemment of Maharashtra has been tiding 
s contain rural poverty through several 
rogrammes. The approach of the state 
awards poverty alleviation seems t«> be in 
wo forms, viz, general productivity raising 
rogrammes in agriculture and direct anti- 
overty programmes with emphasis on wage 


employment Due to the problem tif water 
resource scarcity, the state introduced 
watershed development programmes which 
also helped small and marginal farmers 
Also there have been some efforts by local 
leaders to develop villages based on water 
munagement Ihmugh peoples' participation 
Among the direct anti-poverty programmes. 
EG.S IS ol course the most important one 
As shown by Dre/c (1990b) the public 
works programmes helped in preventing 
the famine during the drought of 1970-7.^ 
in spile ol the low and declining per capita 
availability of loodgrains in the state. During 
the drought period the EGS was used as a 
relief programme. "By any criterion the 
drought of 1970-73 in Mahara.shtra must 
have marked an all time record for the scale 
and reach of public works programmes in 
a famine rclicl operation" [Drbzc 19906:89] 
After the drought period the government 
has continued the EGS and used it as an 
anti-poverty programme. 

The main objective of this paper is to 
present an overview of the slate’s strategy 
interms of anii-povcrty programmes and 
more imporianliy to critically review the 
EGS. Using the micro-studies and secondary 
data, Ihc present study evaluates a number 
of issues relating to the EGS of Maharashtra 
ba.scd on Ihc followtngquesltons. (I) What 
is the impact of the .scheme on employment 
and poverty? (2) What arc the indirect 
effects, ol the scheme? (3) What is the 
impact of the scheme on women? (4) How 
arc the delivery and reciepient systems'' 
(5) How is the performance of the EG.S 
as compared to other anti-poverty 
programmes? and (6) What are the lessons 
from Ihc EG.S for replicating it in other 
states? 

Before going to the poverty alleviation 
programmes, the article presents a detailed 
profile of Maharashtra’s economy relating 
to the rainfall distribution, economic growth, 
demographic factors and employment, 
institutional aspects, etc, in Section II. This 
section also includes trends in poverty and 
characteristics of the poor. Section III gives 
an overview of the poverty alleviation 
programmes in the state's strategy. While 
Section IV concentrates on the EGS, last 
section provides concluding remarks. 


n 

Profile of Economic, Demographic 
and Institutional Aspects 

In order m provide a proper perspective 
rcg.irding Ihc macro environment with which 
the agricultural sector has to lunction, 
rainfall distribution in the state can be lirst 
pi ml to begin with. 

Rainfall Distribution and Drought Prone 
Areas: There is wide rainfall disparity 
amongst the dilfercnt parts of the stale. 
Heavy rams occur in Konkan region where 
annual average rainlall goes up to 2,000 
mm. However, about 40 per cent ol the total 
area receives rainlall less than 700 mm per 
year, and In some areas even less than 500 
mm About a third of the state is drought 
prone About a loiirth of the total area 
receives rainfall ranging from 700 to 1,200 
mm pci year The report of the Fact Finding 
Committee lor .Survey of Scarcity Areas in 
Maharashtra Slate (197.3) has identified 12 
distiicts, namely, Ahmcdnagar, Solapur. 
Pune, Nashik. Sangli, Sataia. Aurangabad. 
Heed. Osmanabad. Dhule, Jalgaon and 
Buldhana as drought prone districts. Thus 
these districts are chronically prone to the 
vii ssitudes ol rainfall and consequent 
insiabilitv in agriculture IPEO 1980J. These 
I - drought prone districts together account 
for about 60 per cent of Ihc stale’s net sown 
area which highlights that hulk ol the slate’s 
cultivated area is located in drought prone 
area districts. 

Sidle Domestic Product As meniio.icd 
above, there are enormous dispamics 
between rural and urban areas The urban- 
rural differences will be clear il wc look 
at State Domestic Product (.SOP) by sectors. 
The per ctipita SDP and the per worker 
value added in manufacturing in the state 
were nearly 42 per cent and 32 per cent 
higher than the national average respectively 
for the year 1988-89. However, per hectare 
average value added in agriculture and per 
worker agricultural SDP were 40 per cent 
and 26 per cenr lower than all Indian 
average respectively in 1988-89.* In the 
same year, Maharashtra's rank in terms of 
SDP originating from agriculture in 
descending order was 10th out of 13 states 
whereas it had first rank in terms of per 
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capita SDP for manufacturing and services 
(CMIE 1991 ]. Alsu, a major portion of the 
manufacturing and tertiary sectors in the 
state is concentrated in the Bombay-Thanc- 
Pune belt. 

The macro-economic performance of 
the slate in different periods is given in 
Table I. Performance ot agriculture and 
allied activities (primary sector) was not 
satisfactory during the 1960s. In tact, it 
recorded a negative growth during the period 
1960-61 .19 69-70. As a result, the SDP also 
recorded imly 2.85 per cent growth, llic 
growth of primary sector picked up during 
the 1970sand recorded more than 6 percent 
growth. ITie SDP growth during this period 
was more than 5 per cent. In the 1980s again 
the growth of primary sector declined to 
1,67 per cent. The performance of 
agriculture sector thus .showed fluctuations 
during the last three decades. On the other 
hand, the growth rates of secondary and 
tertiary sectors were satisfactory. 
Particularly in the 80s the growth rate of 
service sector was more than 6 per cent. 

Sectoral Dimribtuion of SDP and 
Workforce: The share of agriculture in the 
total SDP declined considerably over time 
due to its slow growth compared to other 
sectors. From around 42 per cent in 1960- 
61 the share came to less than 25 per cent 
in 1988-89. The economy, however, still 
continues to be predominantly agrarian as 
far as the disposition of the work force is 
concerned. The NSS data show that the 
share of agricultural workers was around 
8 S .6 percent and 67.1 percent respectively 
in rural workforce and total workforce 
(rural + urban) respectively in 1983. The 
standard of living of majority of the 
population in the state is thus dependent on 
the performance of agriculture. 

Demographic Factors and Emphvmeni: 
The total population of the state as per 1991 
census was 78.8 million. The population 
growth during the decade 1981-91 was 2.29 
per cent per annum which was slightly 
higher than that of all India. The urban 
component of the state was about 38.7 per 
cent in 1991 which was much higher than 
all India. Maharashtra has the highest 
percentage of urban population to total urban 
population in India. Greater Bombay is the 
mega city with 12 million population or 41 
per cent of the urban population of the state. 
Urban population is predominantly 
concentrated in Bombay, F^nc and Nagpur 
areas. During the dec^e 1981-91, urban 
growth in Maharashtra was 3.27 per annum 
which was higher than that of all India. 

According to the 1981 census there were 
about 47 lakh immigrants (by place of birth) 
and IS lakh outmigrants. Thus the net 
migrants were around 32 lakhs. More than 
.50 per cent of the total immigrants had 
immigrated to Bombay only. As against 10 
lakh immigrants in the decade 1961 -71. the 




number of iriimigrants duriiqi I97l>i$l 
decade increased to 19 lakhs in the state. 
Of the total urban migranu nearly 50 per 
cent were from the rural areas of 
Maharashtra. Rural to rural migration is 
also important in the state. 

Trends in Employment and Unemployment: 
The work force participation rates for rural 
Maharashtra did not show discernible trend 
as such during the period 1972-73 to 1983.’ 
The participation rate for females in rural 
Maharashtra which was around 54 per cent 
was the second highe.st (next to Rajasthan) 
in the country in 1983." The corresponding 
figure for all India was only 39 per cent. 
The difference between the participation 
rates of principal and total (principal and 
subsidiary) activities was also less fur 
Maharashtra as compared to that of all 
India 

The person day unemployment rates arc 
given in Table 2. The incidence of 
unemployment for Maharashtia declined 
significantly over time for both males and 
females. Particularly between 1983 and 
1987-88. the incidence declined from 6.25 
to 2.9 per cent for males and 7.2 to 3.5 per 
cent for females. In 1987-88, the 
unemployment rates for Maharashtra were 
lower than those of all India. The decline 
in the incidence of unemployment over 
time could be due to labour absorption in 
agriculture and the EGS. Bhalla's study 
(1987) showed that labour absorption in 
agriculture during the period 1970-71 to 
1983-84 was quite high in Maharashtra. 
Subbarao (1992) indicated that the EGS 
could be responsible for the decline in 
unemployment rate particularly for females 
in 1983. 

Political Organisation of Poor: In 
Maharashtra, organisation of the pcKir has 
been notable mainly in the tribal areas even 
during the prc-independcnce period. 
Mobilisation of tnbals in some form exist 
in Thane, Chandrapur. Dhule and Nasik 
districts. Kisan Sabha was the pioneering 
organisation for Thane district. Recently, 
Bhoomi Sena has taken up the cause of the 
poor people in Thane district. Another 
organi.satiun namely Shramik Sangathana 
has been active in mobilising the poor in 
Dhule district, in the non-tribal areas the 
mobilisation of the poor labour or poor 
people has been quite weak. Due to this 
organisations of the landless agricultural 
labourers, small and marginal farmers have 
not emerged in Maharashtra to a significant 
extent [Brahmc and Upadhyay 1979). One 
study comments that the history of political 
mobilisation in the state is a reflection of 
the history of reasserlion of ‘Maratha’ 
hegemony (Lele 1990]. 

'Based on various indicau»'s, the report 
of the Fact Finding Committee on Regional 
Imbalances in Maharashtra |GOM 1984] 
showed that Vidaibha, Marathwada regions 


were backward Compared to westei 
Maharashtra. According to some report; 
the absence of strong and cohesive politici 
leadership in Vidarbha and Marathwad 
could be the main reason for the continue 
neglect of these regions by the state (Th 
Economics Times, November 26,1991). O 
the other hand, western Maharashtra coul< 
develop due to the political clout of leader 
like Y B (2huvan, and Vasantdada Pali, 
Under the umbrella of the co-operativ 
.sugar factories, the political leaders in thi 
region could consolidate their position ove 
time. This jl.so has something to do wit 
‘Maratha' hegemony. 

Access to Land: It is well known that on 
of the must important assets in rural area 
IS agricultural land. In Maharashtra, as i; 
other states, poveny of the households i 
inversely related to the size of land holding 
The trends in the structure of nperations 
holdings are given in Table 3. It shows the 
the shares of marginal (up to I ha), smal 
(I -2 ha) and semi-medium (2 to 4 ha) siz 
classes have been increasing in terms o 
both number of holdings and operated ares 
It should, however, be noted that marginal 
small and semi-medium classes tugethei 
with a share of around 80 per cent in th< 
total number of holdings accounted fo 
only 46 per cent of the operated area 11 
1985-86. 

Some other indicators on land holding 
for the year 1981-82 showed that the averag 
size of holding was around three hectare 
in Maharashtra which was much highe 
than that of all India. The average size o 
holding IS overstated because the land i 
not adjusted for soil quality. The qualit; 
of soil in the state is relatively low [Bhall; 
1988]. The percentage of land unde 
tenancy and average number of parcel 
were lower in Maharashtra ns compared ti 
all India. However, the percentage n 
landless households m Maharashtra is om 
of the highest in India (around 21 per cent) 
On the basis of access to land criterion 
Maharashtra seems to be poorer than man; 
other states. 

Regarding inequalities, the Gini 
Coefficient of ownership holdings was 0.62' 
in 1972 and 0.628 in 1982. However. ii 
value terms, the Gini-Coefficicnt was lov 
at 0.591 in 1971 and also declined to 0.57^ 
in 1981. The inequalities in non-land asset: 
such as buildings, livestock, agricullura 
machinery are, however, lower than that o 
land [Bhalla 1987]. 

Tlie ceilings on agricultural holdings wen 
first imposed on January 26, 1962. Th( 
ceilings ilien prescribed were lowered front 
October 2, 1975. By the end of March 
1990,2.86 lakh hectares of land wasdeclarei 
surplus. Tenancy laws came into foive ir 
Maharashtra between 19.57 and 1965 
Tenancy in the state came down from ar 
estimate .30-35 per cent in the 1940s tc 
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:s than S per cent in the 1970s (Reddy 
85]. llie programme of consolidation of 
Idings is being carried out under the 
^visions of the Bombay Prevention of 
agmentation and Consolidation of 
ildings Act. 1947. Implementation of 
,ancy legislation is somewhat better than 
it of exiling legislation at any rate. Also, 
eable areas have either been consolidated 
in the process of being consolidated 
antwala l98Sa]. 

teem fo yfattr. One of the major factors 
odnting for instability in crop production, 
addition to the vulnerability of rainfall, 
he very low percentage of gross cropped 
a under irrigation (12 per cent even in 
X)-91). The Maharashtra State Irrigation 
mmission [COM 1962] estimated that it 
uid be possible to, create irrigation 
ential of 70.61 lakh hectares from the 
tilable surplus as well as groundwater 
ources, out of which S2.6I lakh hectares 
uId be through surface water and 18 lakh 
;tares through groundwater resource. The 
imate irrigation potential thus works out 
tardly 35 per cent of the cultivable area 
the state. There are significant inter- 
lonal and inter-crop variations in the 
inability of water. In western Maharashtra 
I eastern regions, the percentage of area 
gated varied from 16 to 23 whereas in 
nkan, Vidarbha and Marathwada, 
gation is less than 10 per cent in 1988- 
Despite the importance of water, more 
n 60 to 70 per cent of water in the state 
sed only for one crop, namely, sugarcane, 
i.s crop is planted in 3 to 4 per cent of 
total cultivaUHl land owned by less than 
) per cent of landowners. Alt other 
xirtant crops in Maharashtra's economy 
r cotton, oilseeds, pulses are denied 
itimate share in irrigation water (Shinde 
18). A study by Rath and Mitra (1986) 
eals that based on the present pattern of 
pping under irrigation, no more than 34 
cent of the cultivated land in the state 
ikely to be irrigated. A changed pattern 
cropping away from sugarcane to low 
ler-intensive crops can increase this to 
re than SO per cent of the cultivated area. 
’'onsumptum Based Poverty': Accessibility 
poor population to land and water has 
»dy been discussed above. We take up 
e income or consumption based poverty 
I other aspects such as accessibility of 
)r to public distribution system, he^th, 
icatiun, etc. 

n the absence of income data, poverty 
imates are generally made on the basis 
NSS consumption data. Estimates of 
xrty. made using a poverty line of Rs 15 
all India and Rs 16 for Maharashtra at 
SO-61 prices (and updated by using 
isumer price index numbers for 
icultural labourers) do not show any 
■sistent trend [Table 4]. They show a 
tern of fluctuations up to 1977-78 but 


in the later years, i e, in the 19808, diere 
seems to be a declining trend for 
Maharashtra. The decline eeems to be very 
significant between 1977-78 and 1983. 
Kakwani and Subbarao (1990) attributed 
this to the impact of die EGS. The year 

1986- 87 was a bad one in terms of rainfall. 
The foodgrains production declined from 
87.8 lakh tonnes in 1985-86 to 71.4 lakh 
tonnes in 1986-87. The marginal decline in 
poverty between 1983 and 1986-87 could 
be attributed to the poor agricultural 
performance. The decline was more 
prominent between 1983 and 1987-88. 

The incidence of poverty (head count 
ratio as well as Sen index), however, was 
higher than that of all India in most of 
the years during the period 1959-60 to 

1987- 88. The studies by Minhas et al (1991) 
and Kakwani and Subbarao (1990) using 
different poverty lines showed that poverty 
levels in rural Maharashtra wertt higher 
than that of all India According to the study 
by Minhas ei al (1991), the incidence of 
rural poverty was around 54 per cent in 
1987-88 and this percentage was lower than 
those of only in three other states namely 
Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. Urban 
poverty which was around 36 per cent in 
1987-88, however, was much lower than 
those of many other states. This study 
showed that the absolute poor of rural 
Maharashtra increased from 19.4 million 
in 1970-71 to 24 million in 1987-88 while 
that of urban poor increased from 6.3 million 
to 8.7 million during the same period. 

The trends in the incidence of poverty are 
determined by several factors such ws 
performance of agriculture, changes in 
inequality, changes in consumer prices, etc. 
The inequality in consumption distribution 
for rural Maharashtra does not seem to have 
worsened (De v et al 1991 ]. Even the increase 
in consumer price index numbers was more 
or less similar to that of all India. Regarding 
agriculture performance. Ahluwalia's study 
(1978) showed that there was significant 
negative relationship between incidence of 
poverty and per capita agriculture production 
for Maharashtra during the period 1959-60 
to 1973-74. 

The data for estimating poverty ratios at 
the regional level are not readily available 
after 1972-73. The estimates computed from 
NSS data for 1972-73 show that the inland 
western recorded the lowest incidence of 
poverty whereas inland eastern recorded 
the highest incidence. The Fact Finding 
CommiUee on Regional Imbalances (GOM 
1984] based on a comparison of monthly 
per capita consumer expenditure for the 
years 1963-64.1971-72 and 1977-78 reveals 
that the performance of coastal and inland 
western regions in terms of ppr capita 
expenditure has improved while those of 
Vidarbha and Marathwada declined as 
compared to the state average. 


Chamcieristics of the Poor: A short¬ 
coming of the poverty measures based on 
NSS data is that po allowance is made for 
rmdom or transitory variation in consump¬ 
tion. For instance, some households may 
slip temporarily into or out of poverty with 
sudden changes in the price of a major 
t^icultural commodity or in the weather. 
Gaiha and Deololikar (1991), using nine 
years of panel data on 170 rural households 
in 4 villages of Maharashtra and 2 villages 
of Andhra Pradesh for the period 1975-84, 
presented alternative estimates of poverty. 
The estimates show that slightly more than 
60 per cent of the poor households were 
poor roughly half the time (i e, during five 

Table 1: Growth in Staoe Dome-stk 
Product bv Sectors 


(per cent per annum) 

Sector 

1960/61 

I97(y7| 

1980/81 


10 

10 

to 


1969/1970 1979/1980 1989/90 

Primary sector 

-0.86 

6.25 

1.67 

Secondary sector 

5.23 

5.60 

5.49 

Tertiary sector 

4.12 

4.93 

6.48 

Total SDP 

2.85 

5.60 

4 94 

Per capita SOP 

0.43 

3 3.3 

3.02 


Note- Growth roles ore estimated by using 
semi-log trend function. 

Source: Computed from basic data in Statistical 
Abstract and Economic Surveys. 
Government of Maharashtra. 


Table 2: iNaocNCE nr Person Day Unemployment 
IN Riiral Maharashira and Riirai. India 

(in pereeniaites) 



Maharashtra 

All-India 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1972-73 

7.70 

11.7 

6.8 

11.2 

1977-78 

5.85 

9.31 

7.1 

9.2 

1983 

6.25 

7.23 

7.5 

9.0 

1987-88 

2.90 

3..5() 

4.6 

6.7 


Note: Incidence of person day unemployment 
is defined os a ratio of unemployment 
days to labour force person days. 
Source: Sarvekshana. Vol VI, No "S. January- 
April 1983. Vol XI. No 4. April 1988. 
Special Number. September 1990 

Table 3: Percentaoe Distribution op Number or 
Holdings and Operated Area by Size Classes. 
Rural Maharashtra 


Size No of Holdings Operated Area 
Classes 1970- 1980- 1985- 1970-1980-1985- 
71 81 86 71 81 86 


Up to 1 ha 25.0 28.1 .30,6 3.0 4.6 5.9 

t-2ha 18.0 22.5 25.6 6.0 10.8 |4.4 

2-4 ha 22.0 24,6 24.3 15.0 22.6 25.7 

4-10 ha 25.0 20.3 J 6.5 .36.0 .39.6 .36.6 

10 and 

above 10.0 4.6 3.0 40.0 22.4 17.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 JOO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Reports of the Agriculture census 
1970-71. 1980-81 and 1985-86. 
Goveramem of Maharashtra. 
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oi tne nine sample years) ana 1 1.8 percent 
of (he poor households were poor 
during all nine years. Thus, the persis¬ 
tently poor are only a fifth of the total poor 
households. 

Separating the 'persistent poor’ from the 
‘transient poor’ is important since the 
policies needed to combat the two types of 
poverty arc quite different. For csampic, 
while rural works programmes or relief 
operations may be helpful in alleviating 
transient poverty, they may not be sufficient 
to address the problem of persistent poverty. 
Systematic asset or income transfers may 
he needed to alleviate the latter. 

It is well known that poverty levels vary 
across different sections of the population 
in rural areas. In order to bring into focus 
these variations in poverty levels, the 
incidence of poverty is analy.sed by broad 
categories of households differentiated by 
reference to principal means of livcIihtMKl. 
The 32nd and 3Klh rounds of NSS on 
employment and unemployment distinguish 
the following household types: self- 
employed in agriculture and non-agnculturc, 
agricultural labourers, other labourers and 
other labour households Using the 
poKcdure mentioned earlier, head count 
ratios for each of these households in 
Maharashtra and all India for the years 
1977-78 and 1983 were estimated. 

The estimates presented in Table 5 show 
that the incidence of poverty in Maharashtra 
declined significantly for all types ot 
households between 1977-78 and 198.3. In 
spite of the decline, the incidence of poverty 
fur agricultural labour households was 
around .S3 per cent in 1983, Their share in 
total pour households was the highest, around 
^4 per cent iii 1983. As compared to all 
India, the share of self-employed in 
agriculture among the total pm>r was lower 
whereas that of agricultural labourers was 
higher for Maharashira in 1983 (Table 5). 

The share of rural areas in PDS total 
purchases m Maharashtra was between 56 
to 62 per cent for rice, wheat, sugar, edible 
oils whereas that of kerosene it was only 
26percent in the year 1986-87 lOovernment 
of India 1990). Compared to rural India's 
share of 55 per cent for kerosene rural 
Maharashtra's share was much lower. The 
accessibility ofthepiHir in rural Maharu-shtra 
to PDS was much bciicr than many northern 
and eastern states although it was lower 
than the neighbouring state of Gujarat 
[Dev and Suryanarayana 1991). 

A recent study [Kumar 19911 on Human 
Development Index (HDI) puts four states, 
namely. Haryana, Maharashtra. Punjab and 
Kerala under medium HDI category while 
rest of the states fall under low HDI 
category. Three indicators via, life 
expectancy at birth, adult literacy and per 
ciqsita GDP arc used for estimating HDI 
of major states in India. .According to this 


staoy, ManarastKra s hui ror tne year i V8 / 
was 0.532 whereas that of India was 0.439. 
Another study (Vyas and Vidyasagar 1992] 
constructs HDI for major states in 1987- 
88 using life expectancy at birth, average 
per capita income from agriculture and 
allied activities and rural literacy rales. 
Maharashtra's HDI was very low at 0.16. 
Only the HOI of Uttar Pradesh at 0.09 was 
lower than Maharashtra. The difference 
between these studies could be due to (he 
differences in (he use of state domestic 
product (SDP). Kumar (1991) used SDP 
covering both rural and urban areas whereas 
Vyas and Vidyasagar (1992) utilised only 
SDP originating from agriculture. From the 
point of view of rural poverty, there is some 
merit in taking the SDP from agriculture 
hut well developed urban .sector may also 
help (he development of rural areas as will 
be shown later in the case of EGS. 

It may be noted, however, that il one 
looks at the basic data relating to health and 
education, rural Maharashtra does not lag 
behind many of the states in India. These 
indicators which relate to rural areas (except 
in the case ol life expectancy and couple 
protection rates) are presented for 
Maharashtra, all India and (he neighbouring 
state of Gujarat in Table 6. The table shows 
(hut in most ot the indicators of health and 
education Maharashtra is better placed than 
all India and in .some indicators better than 
Gujarat. 

Ill 

Overview of the Anti-Poverty 
Programmes 

As mentioned in Section I. (he approach 
of Maharashtra government towards poverty 
alleviation .seems u> be in two forms, vi/.. 


general proauctivtty raising programme 
agriculture and direct anti-pove 
programmes with emphasis onemploym 
For example, the Sixth Plan recognising 
state’s problem of water resource scan 
introduced a large number of n 
programmes to improve the productivit; 
dry farming, especially that of small 
marginal farmers through means of w. 
and soil conservation, increase of vegetal 
cover and similar programmes oi 
watershed basis. Also, a substan 
emphasis wtis given U) increase employir 
in the state. A provision is also made 
tribal sub-plan to help the tribal populai 
of the state. 

This .section provides an overview of 
direct anti-poverty programmes i 
programmes related to land and Wi 
management. Before going to these aspc 
the government expenditure for vari 
activities in the state is examined. 

A sub.stantial portion of the budget neve 
expenditure is incurred on developn' 
.services. The proportion of developn' 
expenditure incrca.sed from 61 per cen 
1961-62 to 64.9 per cent in 1975-76 . 
to around 70 per cent in 1989-90. The m; 
Item of expenditure on revenue accour 
education. The other development servi 
that claim substantial expenditures 
agriculture and allied activities, folios 
by energy, irrigation, health and fan 
welfare. Out ol the budgeted cap 
expenditure outside the revenue acen 
around 91 per cent is on economic servii 
Mostly It IS on irrigation, transport . 
agriculture and allied activities. 

The percentage ot plan expenditure 
the total expenditure increased from 2 
per cent in 1975-76 to 27.7 per cent 
1989-90. The plan expenditure on diffei 


Taiii.!-. 4 Kukai PiivhK rv in Mahakasiitxa and Ai.i. India 


Head Count Ratio Poverty Gap Index Sen's Poveny Ind 

(in pcrceniage.s) ^ _ 


Year 

Maharashtra 

All-India 

Maharashira 

All-India 

Maharashtra 

All-li 

1959-W) 

.34 .30 

44.40 

- 

- 

0.210 

o.r 

I96U-M 

48 40 

38 90 



0 180 

0 N 

1961-62 

42 79 

38.22 

0.2571 

0.2609 

0 130 

0 

196.3-64 

47 42 

4.3 33 

0 2644 

0.2707 

0.170 

0 u 

1964-6S 

60.37 

4.3.73 

0.2926 

0.27.38 

0.240 

o.i: 

I96S-66 

33 82 

47.21 

0.2889 

0.2848 

0.220 

0.21 

1966-67 

62 83 

56.09 

0..3073 

0 3170 

0.270 

0 2-1 

1967-68 

.33.17 

55.79 

0.2944 

0,3131 

0.220 

0.2-1 

1968-69 

.34.41 

50.50 

0 2801 

0.2922 

0.200 

0 2( 

1969-70 

32.19 

49.12 

0 2696 

0.2833 



1970-71 

44 19 

4.3.39 

0.2.367 

0.2774 

0.160 

O.lt 

1972-7.t 

36.31 

42.90 

0..3280 

0 2701 

_ 


1973-74 

46 77 

44.88 

0.2663 

0.2618 

0.180 

on 

1977-78 

33.95 

40.21 

0.29(7 

0.2637 

0.214 

O.IJ 

1983 

.34.3.3 

32.8.3 

0 2240 

0.2423 

0.124 

O.ic 

1986-87 

32.80 

2.3..38 

0.2210 

0.2120 

0.117 

oou 

1987-88 

28.06 

2.300 

- 

- 



.Wrerv (11 AhluwtUia (1978) up to 1960-61, (2) Dev et at (1992) from 1961-62 to 1986- 


(3) 1987-88, headcount ratio esiiinalcd by the author bused on 4.3rd NSS data on consul 
expenditure. 
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auivitics and their shares in the total tor 
the year 1985-86 are given in Table 7 It 
shows that ihc shaic ot agriLulturc and 
illied activities which included special 
priigrammcs on rural dcvclopmcni was about 
28 per cent ol the total whereas the share 
1)1 social and t ommunity services was annind 
25 per cent Another major share belonged 
to water and jKiwcr development (56 per 
lentj In the year 1985-86 the share ol 
expcndituie on OiS was around 14 pci 
cent 

Diric Ami-Povikiy PkckiKsmmis 

Ihc Maharashtra government gave top 
piiorii) loeniploymcni generation schemes 
I lom nine to nine schemes on short term 
basis to dc il with the situation ol particular 
sivcrilY and on legiilai basis were taken 
up Some ol Ihc schemes opciated in the 
1970s were scarcity icliel programme 
(1970 75) crash scheme lor lural employ 
incni (1971 74) village employment 
schemes (1972 7t) lood for work 
programmes (1974) |GOI 19X0) The most 
important poverty .illcvialion programme 
(PAP) in the stale IS ot course IhcFmploy 
mem (luiirantec Scheme (PGS) which has 
been continuing since Ihc early 1970s 
NHfP and RltCiP lor rural employ 
mem Indian goscinmt'nt has also sponsored 
some programmes The National Rural 
I mploymeni Ptogiainme (NRFP) and the 
Rural I andicss I niplovincm Guarantee 
Progiamme (Rl PCiP) were started Inmt the 
vcai I9h2 85 and 1985 84 rcspcctivelv 
rile cxpciidiiiiic on NRFP and Rl fCiP 
together was around Rs 105 5 croie and 
they generated 5 18 ctorc person days m 
the yen 1988 89 I here arc however many 
shortcomings ol these programmes |scc 
(lOI 1987 lor evaluation on NRtP| Hie 
Directorate ot Lconomics and Statistics ol 
(i( )M based Ol I 42 5 bene I ic larics evaluated 
tile RllGP in 1987 According to this 
evaluation Ihc impact ol RLF(iP on 
c mploymem and assets in Maharashiia was 
very limited compared to that ot the EGS 
lawaluii Roiifai Yojann I rom April 1 

1989 the two programmes NREP and 
Rl KiP were merged to lorm a new rural 
employment programme called Jawahar 
Koigar Yo|ana (JR5 ) Unlike the earlier 
two programmes the JRY is planned and 
implemented mainly through village 
panchayals The two rural employment 
programmes iJRY and b(iS) togcthei 
gcner.iied 17 44 crores ol person days m 

1990 91 ol which hCS accounted lor 51 
pel cent ol the total peison days generated 
I lorn the slates lolhcdisincls thcallocation 
IS to he based on the index ol backwardness 
In Mah.irashtra, it was howevet noticed that 
the smalt panchavixs arc getting lower per 
capita than large panchayals IGodbolc 19901 
Ap.irt I rom this proper audit ot expenditure 


of village panchayals is needed it large 
scale leakages ot tunds under the JRY are 
to be avoided 

Oiiii R PoviRiv All tviAnoNP rixiRammls 

Some sell employment programmes 
introduced in the early 1970s were 
programme tor smali/marginal faimers and 
landless agricultural labourers (1970 71) 
scheme lor (he benelil ol artisans (1974), 
drought prone aica programme (1974 75) 
Three centrally sponsorol sell employment 
based poverty pnigrammes were inin^uced 
in the Sixth Plan They were Intcgiaied 
Rural Development PnYgrammc (IRDP) 
Training ol Rural Youth tor Sell 
Employmem (1RYSEM) Development «vt 
Women and Children in Rural Areas 
(DWCRA) In Maharashtra TRYSEM is 
small and DWCRA is operative in only 2 
districts Apart bom the EGS only IRDP 
IS relatively important employment 
piogrammc m the state 

Inte^rali'J Ratal !)f\ floffineni Pnifiiwnme 
Ihc IRDP aims at making the hcncliciary 
poor households economically viable 
through sell employment which would 
enable the sc Ici icil households to cross the 
poveny lint There arc many csaluation 
studies on IRDP Ihcre is however a 


ccmirasi between the lindings ot intensive 
micro studies and tirge* scale household 
suiseys Micrv) studies on Mahaiashtra are 
not leadily available The tindings ol the 
large scale studies arc much more 
encouraging There are lour major large 
scale studies on the IRDP which covered 
the whole country Subhaiao (1985) and 
Bandopadhyay (1988) have thoioughly 
reviewed (hesc studies There arc many 
other review studies on the IRDP Rath 
(1985) alter reviewing many evaluation 
studies v)n the IRDPcone ludes that poverty 
alleviation progrmmcs should concentrate 
on wage employment programmes rather 
than asset creating scli employment 
piogrammcs Daniwala(I985b)oniheoihcr 
hand argues in lavour ol sell employment 
programmes A study by Drc/c (I99()a) 
showed the contrast between the lindings 
nl large scale and mu ro studies instead 
ol IRDP, Drcvc advc>catcs a seiious 
programme ol employment generutioii, 
prclerably m the lorm ol an FGS with legal 
status 

Pioaiammes fat Drought Ptont Ateas 
In Maharashtra 89 lalukas out ol the 5()() 
talukas have been identiiicd as chronic ally 
drought prone During the period 1982-85 
to 1987 88 the state government incurred 
a total cxpc'iiditure ot Rs 711 64 crore on 


Tabii S Imiiiimi ih Pomkiv bv Hill si iidi II 5 VII ano PrM cni vi i Siiarisch Eac ii Hih mhix d in 
Toyai Rl RAi PiVHi Him siiioidv 1977 7X am' 1985 




Mahaiashii i 



All Indi 1 



Inc idem 

k 

Shale in 1 (M,il 

Incidence ol 

Shaie in 1 Dial 


Povtnv 

PiHir Households 

I’ovcilv 

Poor Households 

Hiium hill 1 1 v|ics 

1977 78 

1981 

1977 78 

1981 

1977 78 

1981 

1977 78 

1981 

Sell ciiipliivcil III 









dgllCIlllUIC 

<6 1 

24 9 

10 1 

29 2 

28 0 

2(1 5 

lift 

164 

Sell cinplovcd III 









non agiiccilluic 

41 S 

29 1 

(18 

7 0 

Is 7 

10 <1 

10 1 

108 

Agiicullural 









1 ahiiuicis 

( 1 1 

51 1 

y 2 2 

S 4 4 

55 9 

50 9 

416 

420 

Othci 1 ibiiiircis 

4 S 4 

H 1 

7 1 

8 0 

lfi 2 

11 7 

6 9 

6 1 

Olht 1 Households 

25 1 

Ih 1 

14 

\ \ 

22 0 

18 9 

18 

47 

Tol il 

4 / 5 

15 2 

l(K )0 

KKIO 

1 / 1 

11 5 

KXIO 

loot) 


Soiiiii Fsiiiiijicithy Ihc author liastd on (tall till tiiutand 5 Xih Rounds ol NSS give run SimikdiuiM 
Vol XI No 4 \pril 1988 and NSS Repon No UI /4 Apiil 1989 


Tahii n Imiii VII MS 11 Hi miu wo foil viios is Ri nvi Arias Maharasiuka Ci iarat vnuInima 


Indie HOIS 

Mahaiashira 

Guiai 11 

India 

Lite expeclanc)* (1981 85 i 

”h ()2 

576 

” ~ 5 s 1 ~ 

Rinbiaii ( 1986 ) 

11 7 

12 9 

14 2 

Death rale ( 1986 ) 

9 7 

II 1 

122 

Int ml monaliiv ( 19811 

106 

9 '* 

106 

( ouple proieelion i Ues* 11990 ) 

50 4 

56 6 

42 7 

Piiinary health einirei per lakh ol lural populaiion 11981 ) 

27 1 

10 5 

25 7 

Mall hleriey (1987 88 ) 

5 -> 5 

54 7 

25 9 

Kinale lileiaev (1987 88 ) 

12 7 

11 2 

48 4 

Adult male hleriey (l‘)XI) (IS yeais and above) 

58 4 

54 2 

47 1 

Adult female lileraev ( 1981 ) I IS years and abewe) 

22 2 

22 8 

176 

Adult male lileiae) ( 1981 ) (IS yean and above) 

45 9 

42 7 

18 0 

Adult icmale liieracy II 9 HI) (15 years and ah< ve) 

9 ( 

122 

86 


* nTfers |o both rural and urban 

W/icv (l)( MIE<I 99 I) ( 2 )(crtsus 1981 Oi Sanrltlamii Special Number Sepicinbil 1990 
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providing drought relief. During the Mine 
period the central assistance for drought 
reliet was Rs 265 32 ciore In addition, the 
state government also incurred large 
expenditure on drought-proofing measures, 
such as watershed development, dry land 
farming, construction ot minor irrigation 
works such as percolation tanks and 
afforestation {Godbole I9V9] 

Puhlit Dtstiibuiion System The 
government ot India bears the expenditure 
on food subsidies in different sutes The 
number of ration shops in Maharashtra was 
35,169 in December 1990 The per capita 
distribution of foodgrains in the state was 
22 7 kgs in 1983 This is much higher as 
compared to those of the poorer states like 
Bihar, Madhya pradesh, Uttar Pradesh The 
share of Maharashtra in total alt India 
foodgrains distribution under PDS was 9 6 
per cent in 1988-89 Based on some 
indicators, Tyagt (1990) estimated desired 
pattern of distribution According to this 
estimate Maharashtra should get around 
11 4 per cent ot twidgrain distribution 
Social Services The per capita revenue 
expenditure on social services in 
MaharashtraincreasedlromRs82 4in 1976- 
77ioRs 153 9 in 1986/87 at 1980-81 prices 
During the same period, the share ot social 
services in total spending increased from 
28 3 per cent to 32 7 per cent The 
government programmes and expenditure 
on education, health and nutrition are 
discussed below 

The per capita revenue expenditure 
on education increased from Rs 47 3 in 
1976-77 to Rs 79 6 in 1986-87 at 1980-81 
prfees Public expenditure on education as 
a percentage of net SDP at cuirent pmes 
has gone up from 2 71 in 1980-81 to 3 5/ 
in 1986-87 There were 57 444 primary 
schools functioning in the state in the year 
1990-91 Though the responsibility lor 
primary education squarely vests in local 
bodies such as municipal councils and /ilia 
panshads a number ot private institutions 
have opened primary schools Average 
expenditure incurred by the government 
per pupil in 1988-89 was Rs 548 for primary 
schools and Rs 869 for secondary schools 
From the First to the Seventh Plan, 
allocation for pnmary educatum has come 
down from 56 per cent to 22 per cent ot 
the total allocation for the education sectoi 
The allocation for university education, 
however, has gone up from 9 per cent to 
16 per cent of the total duniig the same 
penod Of the total plan and non-plan 
expenditure on education, whileexpenditure 
on pnmary educauon was 47 5 per cent in 
1980-81 and 45 5 per cent in 1987-88, 
secondary education act ounted tor 311 ^ler 
cent and 37 per cent respectively 
The drop out rates (or the children aged 
10-14 years is quite high And, there are 
differences between the poor and the nch 


For example in 1980-81, the drop-out rates 
lor bottom and top tractile groups relating 
to male children were 17 78 and 13 62 per 
cent respectively The inequalities across 
tractile groups are much higher for female 
children The drop-out rates tor bottom and 
top tractile groups relatingiofemalechildren 
were 24 58 per cent and 7 71 per cent 
respectively [Tendulkar 1989] 

Turning to health, the real per capita 
revenue expenditure on health (which 
includes family welfare and water supply) 
increased from Rs 20 3 in 1976-77 to 
Rs 44 7in 1986-87 Theselevelsandgrowth 
are higher in Mahaiashtra as compared to 
all India People in rural areas arc 
comparatively poor Medical experts are 
not willing to go to such places obviously 
because they arc not lucrative enough In 
order to solve this problem the state health 
ministry has planned to organise health 
‘shibirs’ in remote areas with active 
participation and involvement of medical 
trusts and social service organisations like 
the Rotary and tions clubs, members of 
which arc professional experts 

Regarding nutntion, under (he Integrated 
Child Development Services (ICDS) 
nutritious supplementary food is given to 
children below six years of age and to the 
expectant and nursing mothers The number 
of such projects operating in the slate in 
1990-91 was 149 Of these, 131 were in 
rural areas and of these 131. 40 were in 
mbal areas 

Watfk and Land MANAta-MFNT PkcxiRammfS 

Realising the importance of water lor the 
state efforts have been made by the 
government and voluntary organisations 
to maximise the returns per unit of water 
The Committee on Eight Monthly Supply 
of Water on the Irrigation Projects in 
Maharashtra made a senes of 
recommendations for optimum use of 
available water resources (COM 1979] In 
the light of these recommendations the 
state government in February 1987 decided 
that in all new (small medium and large) 
projects to be taken up in the future in 
water-scarcity basins, eight monthly 
irrigation system should be adopted The 
committee recommended that in water 
scarcity basins no additional surface water 
should be sanctioned to perennial crops 
particularly sugarcane 

In order to expedite its long term 
ambitious plan, the state government has 
decided in May 1992, to set up a separate 
‘water conservation' department bifurcating 
some other depailments, partly doing the 
same work, and bringing them under one 
roof The new department would get 
budgetary allocation ot nearly Rs 400 crore 
in 1992 Moreover, part of the funds of the 
arid the JRY would be transferred and 


the department was expected to get about 
Rs 600 to Rs 7(X) trere {The Times of India, 
May 21. 1992) 

Regarding the efforts of voluntary 
organisations, mention may be made ol 
Pam Panchayat in Naigaon in Pune district 
which succeeded in distributing limited 
water a\ ailuf >le in an equitable and optimum 
manner IDeshpandc .ind Reddy l«9l)J 
Many marginal farmers and agricultuial 
labourers also benefited Irom these 
schemes Some vill.ige level experiments 
in water mamagement were successfully 
implemented in Ralegaon SidJhi in 
Ahmednagar, Adagaon and Palashed 
villages of Aurangabad district (Godbole 
1990] 

IV 

Evaluation of Employment 
Guarantee Scheme 

The Employment Guarantee Scheme 
(EGS) IS an attempt to enlarge the scope 
of employment in order to alleviate poverty 
in the state EGS is one ot the most researched 
wagw employment programme There have 
been many micro studies and studies (and 
comments) based on micro as well as 
aggregate data* Using these studies and 
secondary data, a critical evaluation of the 
EGS IS attempted in this section 

Begun on a very small scale in Tasgaon 
block otSangli district in 1965 .indextended 
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as part of dn integrated rural development 
piojckl in l%9 the scheme was adopted 
hy ihe state in 1972 7^ through the efforts 
of Its archiicci and proponent V S Page a 
Gandhian leader and long-term chairman 
of the Maharashtra legislative council 
During the Uiought period 1970-7'^ hOS 
was mainly in the form of relief programme 
(lor details see Dre/e (1990) Suhtamaniam 
(197^) and Osmani (I99l)| Ihe central 
government also provided drought relief 
through f rash Scheme tor Rural 
Lmploymeni The Maharashtra government 
however was not happy woth the state’s 
dependent eon the centre for drought relief 
The thief minister V P Naik decided to set 
up a state level programme with Ihe hacking 
of opposition parties (using only state 
resources) An unproetdented fcatun of 
this programme was that of employment 
guarantee 1 he state government has given 
statutory support to the guarantee of 
employment through the enactment of the 
Maharashini hmploymeni Guarantee Act 
1977 which has been brought into foict 
fnmi Januaiv 26 1979 

The print ipal aim of the EGS i s to provide 
gainful and productive employment to the 
people in the rural areas and in the areas 
of C class municipal councils Such 
applicants should he in need of work and 
prepared to do manual labour which they 
cannot find on their own The employment 
has to be gainful to the individual and 
productive to the economy of the state 

Saiiim Fi siiikis 

The salient features of the programme 
arc (a) All adult persons aie covert under 
the programme (li) Ihe guarantee is given 
at the district level though operationally 
works arc normally provided within the 
panchayat samiti area The person 
demanding the work has nochoice regarding 
nature of work (c) The einploymenl seeker 
has to get his name registered under this 
scheme with the registering authority of the 
village ic Talathi or Gramsevak by filling 
form no I prescribed under rules Ihcn he 
or she has in fill up forms no 4 and 7 (for 
details see COM 1992| Failure to provide 
employment creates the liability on the 
state lor payment of unemployment 
allowance at the rale of Rs 2 per day 
(d) Only productive works arc permitted 
under the scheme With a view to minimise 
the recurrence of drought in the state it 
has been prescribed that moisture con 
servation and water conservation works 
should be g'vcn priority Accordingly 
priority of works is fixed as follows 

(i) moisture and water conservation 

(ii) soil conservation and land develop 
ment works (m) afforesialton (iv) road 
works and (v) flood protection measures 
(t) The works are designed in such a way 


that expenditure on labour forms at least 
60 per cent of the total (I) The wages are 
paid on piece rate basis, (g) Ex-gratia 
payment up to Rs 5,(XX) is admissible in 
case of death or disablement of a worker 
on the work (h) Welfare amenities are 
pnivided to the workers such as potable 
water,creches rest shade first aid facilities 
etc 

From a mtxJest beginning of only Rs I KK 
crore in 1972 71 the scheme expanded to 
an expenditure of Rs 21S crore in 19‘X) 91 
Its provision of employment increased from 
04^ crore person days in the first ycai to 
around 19 crorcs in f98S4(6 but declined 
to around 8 to 9 crorcs since I9H8 89 
(Table 8) Ihe cost per person day (in 
current prices) increased liom about Rs 4 
in the first year to around Rs 10 in recent 
yeais Ihe average wage per person day in 
current prices incn'ased from Rs 1 in 1976 
77 to Rs 16 in 1991 92 However if these 
wages arc deflated by the consumer pnee 
indices lor agricultural labourers the real 
wages (at 1970 71 prices) showed a rise 
from I 7^ in 1976 77 to 11 in 1982 81 but 
showed fluctuations till 1987 88 Since 
1987 88 real wages have been around Rs 4 
because of the rise in minimum wages 

The labour attendance vanes with season 
For example in 1987-88 it varied from 9 4 
lakh workers in May to 2 27 lakh workers 
in October Attendance is higher during 
lean agricultural season The scheme has 


grown to consume as much as 10 per cent 
of the state's developmental expenditure 
The budget outlays for the EGS are higher 
than transportation and communication and 
double to that of industry and mining 

Rr soiiRt I s HiR nil FGS 

This scheme is totally financed by the 
state government In order to raise resouices 
tor the implementation of the scheme the 
stale government has levied special taxes 
and levies (I) I ax on piotcssions ir.ideis 
tailings and cmploymeni (2) Additional 
lax on motor vehicles (1) Additional tax 
on sales lax (4) Special assessment on 
irngaicd <igriculluial lands (^) Surcharge 
ol land icvenue and (6) fax on non 
residential uihan lands and buildings under 
Education Cess Act 

Ol the total revenue raised in each of the 
Iasi foe years aboul 94 per ccni was 
contributed by profession lax (64 percent) 
and additional tax on sales tax (10 percent) 
The share of i<ix on agricultural land is less 
than 5 per cent n recent years It shows 
that the taxes on the TCiS are mainly paid 
by Ihe urban population 

The slate government has to makt a 
matching contribution equal to the net 
collection ol taxes and levies every year 
The net collection ol taxes and levies and 
Ihe matching contribution from the stale 
government have to he credited to a separate 
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fund called ‘Empk^ment Gaaraniee Fund' 
ivhich has been constituted to ensure that 
[he resources raised for the implementation 
)l the EGS arc utilised only for the purpose 
if the EGS. If there is any balance in a 
\irlicular year, the scheme is carried 
otward to the subsequent year. 

A three tier administrative set up has been 
•voivcd to ensure close and effective liaison 
ind continuous supervision over the 
iro{!rammc. Committees for planning, 
iircetion, control and co-ordination have 
ccfi set up at theslatc, district and panchayat 
amiti level. The works are implemented 
hrough the government departments (and 
loi through contractors) like irrigation, 
luhlic works, agriculture, forest and zilla 
lurishads. 

Atthe state level, ihcpianningdepartment 
in overall charge of the programme 
overing all aspects of planning, admini- 
iration. provision of funds, monitoring and 
valuation ol the programme. The 
ommissioncr of the revenue division 
ontrols the EGS works in his division. The 
ullcctor is in overall charge of the 
rograinme at the district level. At panchayat 
iitniti level, the lahsildarhas been assigned 
ic I unctions of the assessment of demand 
1)1 employment and deployment of 
ihourcrs on different work s in the panehayat 
iimiti area. 

The planning department makes a budget 
revision and releases the quarterly credit 
mits to the collector. The collectors have 
ivLTction to make further releases to the 
npicmcnting agencies at the district level. 
Vcckly and monthly progress reports have 
) be presented for the EG.S. These reports 
re sent by the implementing agencies to 
1 C collectors for onward transmission to 
1 C planning department. Apart from the 
Ificiai department, there arc some non- 
Ificial committees for consultation and 
ipcrvi.sion of the EGS. ' 

lMI>AC"r OF THh EGS ON THI; PoOR 


The contribution of the EOS to the 
cmpkiymcnt needs of Maharashtra are 
covered under following aspects: 

ECS ConlrihuHon to the Emphyment oj 
Rural Wage Employed: In 1987-88, the 
EGS provided 133.3 million person days 
of employineni. This figure, however, relates 
to both wage employed (mainly landless 
labourers) and cultivators. If we assume 
that 50 per cent of the EGS employment 
IS provided to landless wage labourers' (as 
shown in some field .studies), this figure 
would be 66.7 million in 1987-88. According 
to NSS 43rd Round, there were 5.6 million 
male and 4.5 million female wageemployed 
workers above 15 years in 1987-88. Since 
recent data on number of average days 
worked by a labourer is unavailable, use 
of the 1974-75 Rural Labour Enquiry (RLE) 
is made. If a standard person year consists 
of .300 days, according to RLE data there 
were 79 and 120 unemployment days for 
males and females respectively in 
Maharashtra. If lhe.se days arc applied to 
the wage employed workers, the total 
unemployment figure among the wage 
employed comes to around 981 million 
person days whereas the EGS employment 
to target group was only 66.7 million person 
days. It would thus appear that the scheme 
was able to eliminate approximately no 
more than 7 per cent of unemployment 
among this group in 1987-88 [Osmani 1991). 

Percentage of the EGS Labourers to the 
Total Rural Workers; The average labour 
attendance under the EGS was 5.2 lakhs in 
the year 1987-88. In the same year the NSS 
43rd Round data reveal that there were 21.2 
million workers (self employed as well d.s 
wage employed) above 15 years. Thus the 
share of the EGS workers in the total rural 
workers was only 2.5 per cent in the stale. 

Funds Needed to Remove Rural 
Unemployment in the State; The EGS 
provided 133.3 million person days in the 
year 1987-88. The cost per person day and 


average wage per person day were Rs 19.1 
and Rs 9.11 respectively. Using the same 
calculations done for the wage employed 
above, the required person days for all the 
rural workers (who were around 21.1 
million) would be around 2,188 million. If 
the same cost and wage rales under the EGS 
arc applied to these person days, the total 
cost and expenditure on wages come to 
around Rs 41,700 million and Rs 19,931 
million re.spcciively. Against this the total 
cost on the EGS was Rs 2,350 million <md 
on wages it was Rs 1,350 million. It would 
appear that the share of the EGS in the total 
cost needed to remove unemployment in a 
year in Maharashtra comes to only 6 to 7 
per cent. In other words, if unemployment 
has to be lemoved through public works, 
there should be almost 20 times incFca.se 
in the EGS expenditure. 

Employment and Income under Micro- 
Studies: Turning to micro studies, the 
employment provision of person days per 
person in a year varies from 25 in GOI 
(1980) to 160 in Dandckar(1983) (Table 9). 
A study on Shirapur and Kan/.ara villages 
shows ihai in the five-year period from 
1979-80 to 198.3-84 days worked on EGS 
represented about 20 per cent of the total 
employment in Shirapur and 10 per cent in 
Kanzara [Bhendeet al 1990], Dalar's study 
(1988) reported that the contribution of 
EGS employment to the total employment 
of the participants was about 50 per cent 
in the survey villages. Thus, if the results 
of micro-studies arc accepted the impact of 
employment for the participating labourers 
IS imprc.s.sivc by any standards. Similarly, 
as shown in Table 9. contribution of EGS 
to income of the EGS households is quite 
substantial. 

Imptict on Women: It is worth noting that 
in rural Maharashtra, the EGS is known as 
a 'programme of women’. The estimates 
of the proportion of women on the EGS 
varied from 39 per cent (PEG 1980], 51 


There has been a debate about the 
llectivciicss of the EGS in covering the 
irgct group. Using landless labourers as 
ic criterion for target group, the PEG study 
980) shows that only 40 per cent belonged 
> the target group under the EGS. Ravallion 
991). however, .says that EGS is well 
rgeted to the prxir. Dandckar’s study (198.3) 
so reveals that 90 per cent of the EGS 
orkers were below the poverty line, 
mploymcni and lahtiur attendance under 
le EGS were around 19 crorc person days 
Id 6 lakhs respectively in 1986-87. 
Ithough there has been a considerable 
■clinc in recent years the impact on 
nploymcni under the EGS is impressive 
i any standards, particularly, as compared 
' other anti-poverty programmes in India 
any other country. 


Tabi F 9 Kksuers of .Some Mviio-Studifs on CoMrosinoN. Emflovment and Waoes 
OF THF. EG.S WORKF.IIS 


Studies 

Survey 

Period 

Percentage 
Belonging 
10 Land- 
les.s HHS 

Percentage Peiceniage of 
of Small SC and .ST 
and Marginal Population 
Farmers 

Person 

Days 

Employed 

Wage EGS Contri- 
Rate buiion to 
Total 
Income 

PEG (1980) 

1976-78 

24 

40 

NA 

25 

2 93 

NA 

IS.ST(I979) 

1979 

51 

30 

NA 

1.57 

2 75 

NA 

Dandekar (1983) 

1979-80 

45 

42 

42 

160 

3 60 

65 

Deshpande V(I982) 1976-77 

31 

31 

31 

50 

2 00 

NA 

CoM(l9K2) 

1981 

52 

41 

41 

NA 

NA 

NA 

RDC(1985) 

198.3-84 

.38 

40 

40 

171) 

NA 

NA 

Deshpande. $ K 
(1988) 

198.3-84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

23. 

5.50 

21 

Achoiya and 
Panwalkai (1988) 

1985-86 

.34 

46 

46 

54 

5.30 

31 

Datar(|988) 

1985-86 

35 

47 

47 

105 

7.80 

36 

Salhe. M D (1990) 

1987-88 

21 

58 

.SO" 

NA 

NA 

NA 


* Including other backward castes (OBCs). 
Smove-. Modified from Acharya (1990). 
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per lent (Dandekar 1983], 49-80 percent 
(ISST 1979] and 45-64 per cent [Datar 
1988) These large percentages could be 
due to the predominance ot lemaie labour 
in casual unskilled work in rural areas The 
study by Datar (1988) is the latest one on 
the impact of l^S on the women This 
study showed that the EOS lormed a core 
income tor many women Dantwala, 
however, is not very happy to find that the 
EGS has become a ‘programme of women' 
His preterred option tor women would be 
supplementary employment in their 
household premises, so as not to disrupt 
their domestic work/dutics 

Slahilisatiim Benejilf lo the Poor It is 
important to note that it is not enough to 
look at the direct benetits in form ol 
employment .ind income generated by the 
EGS Other indirect or the so-called general 
equilibrium effects and the stabilisation 
benetits of the EGS on ihe poor also need 
to be taken into account EGS contributes 
lo the creation ol rural assets Between 1975 
and 1986. the number of projects sanctioned 
was around 1,73,()Ofl nut ot which 68 per 
cent was completed The EGS can have 
substantial impact on agricultural growth 
and wages The EGS projects mainly relate 
to soil conservation, land development, 
percolation tanks, imgatton. road works 
and.afturcstation By the end ol the 1980s 
more than 6,000 percolation tanks were 
completed One ot the criticisms of the EGS 
IS that the benetits ol the cieated assets go 
to the non-poor However, recent sub¬ 
schemes such as horticulture programmes' 
and the Jawahar Well Scheme arc intended 
to help the lands ol small and marginal 
farmers 

It should also be noted that the poor could 
derive continuing benefits it there is 
agricultural development due to EGS assets 
A recent study by Sathe (1991) inlorms that 
the assets created under the EGS led to 
improvements in agriculture and rural non 
agricultural activities There is also 
evidence that ihe EGS wage rate influenced 
the general agricultural wage rate in the 
st,ite Employment generation si hemes can 
have the cllect ol raising the reserve price 
ot labour 

One ot the most important aspects ot the 
LGS IS Us seasonal stabilisation cllect on 
the incomes ot the poor Reducing 
Huctuations in income can matter as much 
to the poor as raising average incomes It 
can prevent acute distress and cosily lorms 
ol ad|ustmcnl such as selling productive 
assets In other words even it the increase 
in income is not large, the existence ot a 
form ot income nr employment insurance 
(particularly in the absence ot efleciivc 
institutional credit) can be quite significant 
Although only 0 5 U) 0 7 million workers 
(out ol 20 million rural workers in the state) 
participate in the EGS. all rural workers 


value the insurance function of the EGS and 
veiw the scheme as a form ol security 
Famine prevention is another important 
benefit of the scheme 

The importance ot the EGS lies in its 
guarantee ot work it employment is made 
an entitlement, the EGS can facilitate 
collective political action by the poor, and 
can promote the realisation ot their common 
interest The EGS can also have the effect 
ot making rural politicians more responsive 
to the demands ot the poor It can provide 
the poor with opportunities for effective 
action and encourage the mobilisation ot 
their political resources 

EGS work can have an impact on the 
scKial life ol workers Concentrating large 
numbers of workers in one place in similar 
conditions and increasing their interaction 
helps to break down social differences We 
havealready noted about the positive impact 
ot EGS on women There is evidence that 
rural urban migration has been somewhat 
reduced because of the FGS An absence 
of the EGS would thus have consequences 
lot urban poverty also 

This IS not to suggest that everything is 
rosy about the EGS There are problems 
that relate to the design and implementation 
ot projects, corruption, people's participa¬ 
tion and so on 

Opportumts Covi to the Worhrs 
Participation in the EGS involves some 
costs to the workers Opportunity cost here 
IS defined as the expected wage foregone 
by participating in the EGS when that person 
works on his/her farm or on his/her 
household or chooses leisure The gain to 
the worker is the excess of the EGS wage 
over his'hcr reservation wage A study by 
Dait, Gurav and Ravallion (1992), on two 
villages ol Maharashtra however tound 
that the foregone income due toemploy menl 
on the public works is quite low - around 
one quarter ot gross wage earnings most 
ol the time displaced was in domestic labour 
leisure and unemployment It shows that 
workers do not lose much by participating 
in the LGS at least in the studied villages 

EGS ANo Qihi-r ANri-PoviRTY 
Proorammi s 

Various evaluation studies have revealed 
that the performance of the EGS is much 
better as compared to other anti poverty 
programmes in India sue has NREP.RLEGP 
and IRDP lAcharya 1990 and World Bank 
I989| Although all the anti-poverty 
programmes are designed with'safety net 
obiectivc the FGS has been more successful 
than NREP and RLEGP in controlling the 
type ol works taken up and the quality ol 
implementation None ot the other 
programmes have sustained large-scale 
operations (or a lengthy period or dealt with 
corruption and other administrative 


problems as effectively as the BOS (Wc 
Bank 1989] Hirway and Terhal (19 
have made an interesting comparison 
rural public works programmes in I 
Indian states, China, and Banglad 
(Bhatt 1991] According to this stu 
Maharashtra's EGS and West Bcng, 
NREP have performed better than thow 
Gujarat and Karnataka However, the r 
of Maharashtra's EGS is lower than th 
ol China and Bangladesh It shows i 
there is lot of scope lor improvement in 
performance ot the ECS 

The EGS has almost completed 20 yc 
ot Its existence Now the questions po 
arc (a) How long the programme \ 
continue or how long will it he sustain 

(b) Has thepmgrammetullilled itsobjecti 
namely achieving labour absorbing eapat 
in the mam stream so as to bring aboi 
decline in the demand lor the scheme ’ 

(c) Arc there any new directions in 
scheme ' 

The available evidence shows that 
EGS IS yet to tultil its objectives cxcep 
tew pockets like Raleguon Shindi and sn 
areas surveyed by Sathe (1991) Due to tl 
the scheme is going to continue in futi 
Regarding sustainability ot the schci 
finance does not seem to be a problen 
(he immediate future although the costs 
going to be high due to doubling ot wa 
in 1988 In recent years however 
Maharashtra government has changed 
thrust of the EGS to new directions 

Shrant Shaklidware Gram Vikas Un 
the government resolution (Planr 
Department,June22,1989) ihegovemni 
has formulated a special program 
captioned as Shram Shaktidware Gr 
Vikas' (villagedevciopmcnt through labu 
as a subscheme of the EGS The optim 
utilisation ol the waier received during 
year well conceived planning ot the cm 
village land utilisation ot village 
optimum food production development 
labour-intensive small industries i 
‘Ambar Churkha' sericulture, etc are 
basic aspects ol village development I 
proposed to operate al I these devetopmer 
works in a village in an integrated manr 
The government has also introduc 
comprehensive watershed developmi 
programme (COWDEP) (or the E( 
irrigation works 

Home ulmre Programme Linked with 
EGS With etiect from June I99t), 
government has launched a honiculii 
programme linked with the EGS Planiati 
can he taken up on a minimum of I 
hectares and maximum ol 4 hectares o 
bcncitciary Ihc programme will 
executed at 100 per cent government c 
im the lands ot SC, ST and small (arms 
per delinition ol National Bank I 
Agriculture and Rural Dcvclopnu 
(NABARD)" 
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Jawahar Weils under the EGS; Jawahar 
Well Scheme on the pattern Jeevandhara 
Welt scheme of the Indian government was 
started under the EGS from September 1988. 
Under this programme, wells arc undertaken 
oh the land of small and marginal farmers 
who are below poverty line. However, the 
scope of this scheme has since been widened 
with effect from December 1991; under the 
modified scheme construction of wells 
programme is to be taken on the lands of 
small farmers as per ihe definition of 
NABARD. 

Dei.ivfry and RFriPii NT SvsrF.MS 

Framing of rules and mere enactment of 
laws arc no guarantee for effective delivery 
of the EGS benefits. Delivery in the case 
of the EGS can be related to three aspects, 
namely guarantee of employment, improv¬ 
ing the incomes of the beneficiaries by 
providing wages according to their work 
and creation of productive assets for rural 
development. 

As mentioned earlier, elaborate arrange¬ 
ments are made to deliver the EGS benefits 
to the recipients. The revenue department 
must he prepared to provide work on de¬ 
mand but it is the irrigation, agriculture, 
forestry and other departments which draw 
up advance plans tor works in groups of 
villages, and then on instruction, execute 
individual projects using the EGS labour. 
Official in.struction. informal guidelines, 
extensive monitoring, unscheduled field 
visits, vigilance Riurs by officials at various 
levels, and the advi.sory and supervisory 
role of non-official status statutory com¬ 
mittees help in delivering the EGS benefits. 

What distinguishes EGS from other rural 
employment programmes is the statutory, 
judicially protected work guarantee. 
However, employment is sometimes not 
'guaranteed' due to several factors relating 
to design as well as implementation. Firstly, 
the procedure of getting employed under 
the EGS is lengthy and is riddled with 
bureaucratic procedures. As mentioned 
above, the labourers have to fill up many 
forms to get employment under the EGS. 
Since most of the workers are illiterate, it 
is difficult for them to fill up these forms. 

Secondly, even the officials of the 
programme consider the EGS as an 
employment of last resort, instead of 
considering it as an anti-poverty programme. 
They expect labourers to search for better 
employment opportunities regardless of Ihe 
fact whether such opportunities existed. 
Thirdly, the administration faces difficulties 
in identifying and designing works in the 
vicinity of the villages and consequently 
the EGS IS not able to pnwide continuous 
employment in relation to the need. 
Moreover, since the guarantee to 
employment is provided only at the district 


level, many labourers are unwilling to 
migrate from oqc tahsil ui another. The 
earnings and the extent of employment 
under Ihe EGS arc also not attractive enough 
for the labourers to migrate out. 

Fourthly, the needy labourers arc supposed 
to be inlormcd of their right to work and 
the procedures of wages, etc. by the di.strict 
and taluka level employment guarantee 
committees and Ihe work site committees. 
Some micro studies however show that 
very few people know about the pr»x.edures 
followed under the EGS. One micro study 
on Thane district revealed that not a single 
respondent viewed the scheme as a right- 
lo-work scheme {Deshpandc 1988]. 

Lastly, there is considerable uncertainty 
and anxiety about the pcriixl of employment, 
as the state is required to provide 
employment tor a minimum of .10 days at 
a stretch. Thus, there arc problems of 
unemployment between projects (Herring 
and Edwards 1983) Further. Ihe landless 
workers arc interested in daily wages and 
not weekly or lorinightly wage payments. 
Besides these, complicated wage policy, 
corruption, political interference discourage 
the workers to undertake the EG.S work. 

Regarding delivery of wages, according 
to the EGS design the recipients arc supposed 
to get minimum wage if hc/shc w«>rks seven 
hours a day. Many micro-studies, however, 
reveal that the recipients arc getting less 
than minimum wages. There have been 
cases ot corruption and leakages because 
ot the complicated piece rate system. With 
regard to assets, factors such as political 
intericrcnce, rivalry between revenue and 
technical departments, lack of proper 
blueprints, lack of overall co-ordination, 
delay in implementation, lack of main¬ 
tenance, shift in emphasis to roads, etc, 
have contributed to the less productive 
nature of the EGS assets. Also the volatile 
demands of the recipients create problems 
for the delivery system. Droughts, natural 
calamities or even seasonal changes cause 
dramatic shifts in demand. Even with 
relatively flexible administrative structure 
of the EGS, it is difficult to make adequate 
adjustment (Echeverri-Gent 1988). Because 
of sudden increase in demand, new projects 
have to be undertaken which may be of little 
productive value [Dantwala 1^8). 

It is noteworthy that the delivery system 
IS much better in areas where voluntary 
organisations are active. A study on 
Jawahar taluka of Thane district 
) Deshpunde 1988] shows that the existence 
of a receiving mechanism in the form of 
a labour organisation helped in improving 
the delivery of the EGS tenefits. The role 
of the organisation in securing benefits to 
the labourers was clearly demonstrated by 
the differential implementation of the 
scheme in different pockets of Jawahar 
taluka. 
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Some other benefits of the mterventiun 
of the VA arc: (at The organi.salion has 
helped in spreading awareness of the 
scheme among the poor and illiterate 
labourers; (b) It mobilised labour to make 
demands on the administration for provision 
of employment; to It checked malpractices 
and leakages from the scheme to a certain 
extent, and on some (K'cusions helped the 
administration in resolving field level 
conflicts. 

The stud> (De.shp.inde 1988), however, 
points out th.it the organisations were unable 
to raise consciousness beyond the 
elementary level ol making demands for 
provision of employmeni Acharya (1990) 
also attaches the importance to voluntary 
organisations in delivering the F.G.S benefits 
to the recipients 

Lessons i rom tiii EGS 

'ITie EG.S has a lot of lessons to offer from 
Its two-decade experience. Some ot the 
lessons relating to employment, wages and 
n.ssets are as follows. (I) The main .short¬ 
term objective ol the scheme is to provide 
relief to the poor by increasing their incomes. 
It docs this by providing them with 
employment which is guaranteed in the lean 
season, and to those unemployed during the 
peak season. Elaborate nationwide 
organisational arrangements arc needed for 
delivering the guarantee ol employment jn 
order to replicate the EGS. Proper care has 
lobe taken in the design and implementation 
in order to avoid dilution of the 'guarantee' 
of employment. (2) Another important 
lesson to be learnt from the EGS is regarding 
the wage rate to be followed in rural public 
works programmes. The dilemma to be 
resolved is whether it should he at statutory 
minimum wage level or below minimum 
wage level (generally market wages are 
below minimum level). Initially the EGS 
wages were below the market agricultural 
wages. In 1988, with the doubling of the 
statutory minimum wage rate, the EGS 
piece rates were also doubled. Ravallion e( 
al (1993) reveal that higher wages led to 
rationing in the guarantee of employment 
The^ argue that lower wages should be 
maintained in order to have wider coverage 
which would help the poor belter as 
compared to the rationing due to higher 
wages. This issue should be resolved before 
replicating the EGS to other states. There 
IS .some merit in Ihe low wage argument 
if one wants to concentrate on reducing the 
intensity of poverty. However, if the aint 
i.s to take the poor up to the so-called 
poverty line, obviously higher wages are^ 
needed. (3) The long-term objective of thd-. 
EGS is to create productive rural asael^} 
which in turn contribute to growth 
employment and income on a penDMHkM! 
basis. There is no general agreement dn t}^‘ 



dcvelopmcnial impact of theaiisieis created 
under the scheme. In this context, te.ssuns 
from the EGS would be u.scful for 
employment programmes in other stales. 
Analysing the general equilibrium effects, 
some studies suggested that a well 
de.signed, executed and targeted rural 
works programme has the greatest impact 
on the poor [Narayana et al IflKH. 
Parikh and Srinivasan 19901. (4) There 
arc many lessons to be learnt from the role 
of voluntary otganisations for improving 
the delivery system under the EGS. (5) For 
replicating the EGS in rest of the regions, 
one has to keep in mind the special 
features of Maharashtra. Large part of the 
funds for the EGS is provided by a 
prosperous urban sector of the slate. Also, 
politically powerful rural elite in the state 
succeeded in extracting finance from the 
urban sector for the EGS in order to get 
benefits from the assets created in the 
rural areas. 

V 

Conclusions 

While examining poverty alleviation 
progrumme.s lor the rural poor in 
Maharashtra, the article made an aitcmpi 
to (a) analy.se its macro-economic, 
demographic, political and institutional 
dimensions, (b) examine characteristics of 
poverty, (c) as.scss the major anti-poverty 
programmes in the stale, and (d) critically 
evaluate the EGS. 

Given all the limitations in the EGS design 
and implementation, many studies have 
shown that the EGS has made positive 
impact on the levels of living of the rural 
poor in Maharashtra. The person day 
unemployment rate ha.sed on NSS data 
declined considcrahly over lime in the state. 
The performance of the EGS in terms of 
employment crcalitm, raising incomes of 
the p<xH and checking leakages is much 
better than any other anti-poverty 
programmes in India. There lue also many 
indirect benefits due to the scheme. 
However, EGS alone cannot remove the 
entire poverty in rural areas of the state. 
ECS seems to be successful as a 
supplementary programme. Regarding 
application of the EGS to other states, as 
Dantwala argues, following two pre¬ 
conditions need tt> he insisted upon: First, 
prior esiahlishmcni of a competent 
decentralised district planning and 
implementing agency, and .second meeting 
the cost of the scheme through (additional) 
taxation. 

As regards poverty, in spite of the decline 
in the l9K0s, the incidence of poverty is 
quite high in the state as compared to 
many other states. The indebtedness levels 
are also quite high among agricultural/ 
rural labourers in the state [Mathrani and 


Acharya 1990]. The solution to poverty 
alleviation in Maharashtra in the medium- 
and long-term lies in the development and 
adoption of suitable technologies to make 
the poor in the dry land communities 
economically viable by improving the pro¬ 
ductivity of their agriculture (Rao 1991]. 
In this context, watershed development 
programmes, village development 
programmes a la the experiences of 
Ralegaon Shindi and the new programmes 
initiated under the EGS arc a step in right 
direction. 

Notes 

(Revised paper prepared for the project on 
'Manugcineni of Poverty Alleviation 
Progratiiines in Slates of India' undertaken by 
Insiituie of Dcvciopiiicnt Studies, Jaipur The 
author is grateful to MI. Dantwala. Jean Dreze, 
Indira Hirwuy. V K Ruinachandran, M H 
Suryunarayunu and participants at two 
woikshop.s at Jaipur lor their comments on 
earlier drafisj. 

1 On rural-urban disparities in the stale, it was 
commented that Bombay's Nariman Point 
was comparable to Manhattan wherca.s some 
parts of rural Maharashtra could be compared 
to sub-Saharan Africa. See Padmanabhan 
(IU92) 

2 Histoncally, Konkan. western Maharashtra. 
Vidaibha and Maralhwada are the four mam 
suh-divisiiins of the state. In terms of 
economic development, there arc enonnous 
differences among these regions. For details. 
.sceGOM (I9K4). 

.1 Even in the year 1990-91. the proportion of 
cropped area under irrigation was only 12 
pei cent. 

4 The per capita SDP. the per work value 
added in manufacturing and per worker value 
added in agriculture in Maharashtra were 
Rs 2.960. Rs 19..^42 and Rs 2.964 
respectively in l9gK-X9 al 19X0-81 prices. 
The cot responding figures for all India were 
Rs 2.082. Rs 14.604 and Rs 3.727 
respectively 

3 The comment is based on the data lelaling to 
NSS Employment-Uneinployineni Surveys, 
27th and 3Xlh Rounds Sec Sarvrkshana. 
Volume 6, No l. January-April 1983 and 
Volume XI. No 4, April 1988. 

6 See Sundaram (1989) fur the factors 
responsible for the disparities in the feiiKiIc 
pariicipaiion rates across states. 

7 Sec Swaminathan (1990) for a discussion on 
how IRDP is succe.ssful in West Bengal. 

X The iiiiero studies are: Deshpande. V D 
(1982). Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(1980). Institute of .Social Studies Trust 
(1979), Dandekar and Saihe (1980), 
Dandckar. K (1983). Bhende et al (1990), 
GUM( 1982).KDC and Kirloskor consultants 
(1985). Deshpande. S K (1988), Acharya 
and Panwalkar (1988). Dalar (1988), Sathe 
(1991). 

SMiie siudics and comments based on micro 
as well as aggregate data are: Renolds and 
Sunder (1977). Dantwala (1978). Abraham 
(1980). Cuban (1980). MHJ (1980a. I980h). 
Tilve and Pitre (1980), Herring and Edwards 


0983), Lieberman (1984, 1983), Bagcbi 
(1984). Rath (1983), Oandekor. V M (1986). 
Ecbeverri-Gent. (1988), Dreze (1990b). 
Acharya (1990), Ezekiei and Stuyi (1990), 
Caiha(l990).Codbole(l989. l990>.Hirway 
et al( 1990). Kakwani and SubbaRao( 1990), 
Ravallion (1991). Ravollion et at (1993). 
Subbarao (1992). 

Some theoretical studies on rural public 
works are; Basu (1982), Narayana et al 
(1988). Parikh, and Srinivasan (1990). 
Ravallion (1990). 

9 Some of the non-ofTicial committees are: the 
EGS Council. Committee of LegisItUure on 
the EGS, District EGS CotiuniUee, Panchayut 
Samiii Level EGS Committee, Work Site 
ECS Committee. 

10 In their reviews on poverty programmes on 
developing countries Osmanj (1991) and 
Ravallion (1991) also feel that the 
performance of the EGS is better than other 
programmes. 

11 The definition ofsmatl and marginal fanners, 
according to the criteria developed by the 
National Bonk for Agriculture and Rural 
Deveiopment is related to productivity of 
land and its income-generating capacity and 
covers landholders up to about 28 hectares 
in drought-prone areas. 
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Public Intervention for Poverty Alleviation in 
Harsh Agro-Cliihatic Environment 

Care of Rajasthan 

Vidya Sagar 

Rajasthan is characterised hy sharp regional contrasts in a^rodinialic cnnditums as well as hs fluctnatinf> levels 
of rainfall and consecjiient fret/nency of drouf>ht conditions. A Ithough there ate rey^ional i at iation s in povertv levels, overall 
the state has a very low level (tf economic and .sot iai development, coupled svilli a negative tecoidof achic\ < menis in poverty 
alleviation. An examination of the futicliotiinj( of PAPs suf^f^ests that an emphasis on in/rtistincliiral develofymenl, especially 
watershed development and reforestation, aloiif; with ptof>rammes of employment ami asset redistribution, is most needed 
in this .state. 


RAJASTHAN ib ihc second lurgesi slate in 
the country accounting lor 10.4 per cent of 
the total geographical iirea More than half 
of Ihc stale's area is desert with a very low 
density of population. Its share m the 
country’s population is only 5 per cent. 

The stale provides us with a number ot 
contrasts. Along with highly developed 
agricultural pockets such us Gunganagar and 
Chninhal command area it has dtstncis like 
laisalnicr where there may be tittle 
agricultural prixluclion lor years together. 
The annual precipitation is more than 100 
cm in south-east Rajasthan and only 16 cm 
III Jaisalmer. According to the 1991 Ccn.sus 
the density of population per sq km is as 
varied us .136 in Jaipur and nine in Jaisalmer. 
The literacy rate in the state varies from 23 
per cent in Barmer to 52 per cent in Ajmer. 
The rural literacy rates vary between 19 per 
cent in Hurmcrand45 pcrecniin Jhunjhunu. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry arc the 
two principal occupations of the working 
[Kipulation. The state has the largest livestock 
population accounting foi 13.5 per cent of 
the total live.stockof the country. The state’s 
contribution to Ihc country’s foodgrains 
output during the triennium ending 1990- 

I was 5.K2 per cent, while it accounted for 
si.6 per cent of the cropped area under 
ibodgrams. The per capita production of 
foodgrain during this period was 229 kg as 
against the national average of 204 kg. The 
contribution of the primary sa;tor in the 
.SDP hovered around 50 per cent throughout 
the 1960s and the 1970s. 

The state has passed through a period of 
rapid re-organisatinn in terms of land 
relations. The feudal arrangements of the old 
princely order have given way to owner- 
cultivation land rights for a majority ot 
larmcrs. Investment in rural infrastructure 
as well as in agricultural activities has been 
made under the various plans. Prtxiuction 
and productivity indices show a rising trend 
in spite of targe variability in output from 
year to year. 

The level of per ct^iita SDP is among the 
lowest in the country. At the same time, the 


state IS considered by many one of the major 
slates with a low poverty ratio. Furthermore, 
it is the only stale where achicvcnicnis in 
terms ol poverty alleviation have been 
negative during ihe period I977-K7 when 
maxiniiini emphasis was laid on poveriy 
alleviation IMinhas cl al 1991]. This calls 
for a re-cxaminaiion of the role ol public 
intervention via the poverty alleviation 
programmes 

The paper examines trends in the n.iuii 
and composition of poverty in Rajasilui; 
and attempts to evaluate the role of public 
intervention in poverty alleviation The 
lirst two sections discuss ihe .socio¬ 
economic background and rural economy 
of the state Section III describes the poveriy 
population - Its composition, dispersal, 
nature of poverty and trends in poverty 
Section IV examines the trickle-down of 
growth to the poor. Section V looks into 
the impact of the first major intervention, 
VI/., land reforms. Direct poverty alleviation 
programmes and their impact on the pcnir 
arc discussed in Section VI. The last section 
discusses the lessons of the poverty 
alleviation efforts in the state. 

While writing this paper, wc have been 
constrained by the availability of research 
material, particularly in the regional context. 
Wc have tried to piece together whatever 
scanty material we have been able to obtain 
and draw conclusions which at times may 
look more like conjectures. 

I 

Socio-Economic Background 

Growth of population in Rajasthan has 
been amongst the highest in the country 
Population growth rates for the stale were, 
on an average. 5 percentage points higher 
than the national average during the last 
three decades. As a result, the state’s share 
in human population has increased from 4 4 
percent in 1961 to5.2 percent m l<)9I.Thc 
total population ofthe state in 199! was 441 
lakh. The share of rural population during 
1961-91 has declined from 84 per cent to 


77 per cent. The bulk of growth in the run 
population during 1971-91 was in the ari 
westcin ami northern regions The mai 
cxpl.tnation lor such high growth in ihci 
ureas is the colonisation in the IndiraGandl 
Naliar (canal) area ,mJ falling death rati 
with stable birth i.iles (R.inibardhan 1989 

The occupational struif-.irc in Ihe state 
predominantly ugriculturc based and h: 
I'hangcd only marginally during 1971-9 
I l>e ‘hare of mam workers (male) i 
ugncultuic (cultivators and agricultur 
labour) declined Irtim 72.7 per cent in 197 
to 68.K per cent in 1991 Filty per cent« 
the maiii workers in 1991 were cultivator 

Nearly hall ot the cultivated holding 
belonged to Ihc small and marginal farinci 
in I9K2 Due to wide region.i! variation i 
land prmiucliviiy. assessment of Ih 
economic condition ol lai gcr land si/cs ma 
not be easy. There is a negative correlatio 
bfi wccii the average si/eot landholding an 
landprcxJuciiviiy (Table I) Inwcsicrndesc 
dis' icts the number of small and margin, 
t.iii-.ers was less than 6 per cent and tf 
avc'.'ige size ot lioiding was I v ha in I98( 
81. In .south Rajasthan nearly 6f> per cei 
ol Ihc holdings are below two ha with a 
avei.ige si/e of holding al 2.03 ha. The iink: 
of l.md pioduclivity in itie two regions, wil 
Ihc stale value as !()(). was 40 and 187<iur.«s 
ilie inid' 1960s |.Sagar I978|. This is not I 
deny that large inequalities an: pre.sent in Ih 
distnhution of land, but only lo show thi 
the .state level distributum is inadequate I 
show the real siiuation unics.s adjusimeni 
are made for the varialions in Ian 
prtxJuclivity. 

I inlike some til the other poorer states th 
ineidence ot agriculture labour is noi htg 
except in the canal irrigated region t 
Ganganagurand south-east Rajasthan, whet 
20,2pcreenland 14.6perccm.respeclivelj 
ofthe mam workers arc agricultural labourer) 
In the 1991 population census 10 per cet 
of the main workers arc classified a 
agricultural labourers (Table 3). Acconlifl 
to the 1987 88 N.SS esiiniatcs the ntimbj 
of agri, ultural labour bou.sehotds .bo 
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increased from 11.1 percent in 1983 to 12.6 
per cent. In contrast, the share of all 
rural labour household ha.s doubled from 
17.26 per cent in 1983 to .34.15 per cent 
in 1987-88 due to widespread drought 
conditions prevailing in the state during the 
later period. More than half of such labour 
households arc landowners. The number of 
labour households with land has remained 
constant at around 53 percent during 1963- 
83 but increased to 80 per cent in the drought 
year 1987-88. ' 

The economic condition of SC and ST 
households in rural Rajasthan appears to be 
relatively better than those in other states. 
Together the two groups account for 31 per 
cent of the state's population. Eighty per 
cent of ST main workers as against 60 per 
cent SC and 73 per cent ovcral I main workers 
are engaged in cultivation. The number of 
SC main workers classified as agricultural 
lidwurers is highest at 19.2 per cent, as 
against 9.9 per cent for ST and only 8.3 per 
cent for other social classes. According to 
the 1987-88 NSS estimates, the number of 
ST agricultural labour households is 19 per 
cent as against 38.4 per cent SC household 
and 21.1 per cent overall. A significant 
feature of .scheduled caste households is 
that their number in total rural households 
is increasing whi Ic that in agricultural labour 
households is declining. This is indicative 
of the improvement in the economic 
conditions of SC houiseholds. However a 
mtHe rigorous examination of the economic 
conditions of such households is needed to 
establish this conclusively. 

II 

Rural Economy 


Three predominant factors characterise the 
rural economy of the state. These are (i) a 
large share t>f the primary .sector in the state 
domestic product; (ii) wide lluctuation in 
agricultural production, mainly kharif 
production due to low and erratic rainfall; 
and (iti) livelihtKxl security provided by the 
livestock sector which produces 40 to 70 per 
cent of the gntss value of agricultural output 
and provides a stable income stream for the 
rural poor. The structure of the rural economy 
has undergone changes during last three 
decades. 

Yhe overall growth performance in the 
state has been one of long run stagnation 
till 1980-81. The growth rate of SDP at 
constant 1970-71 prices during 1955-56 to 
1970-71 was 0.56 for primary sector and 
1.76 per cent overall - b«>th of these growth 
tales are statistically insignificant even at 
20 per cent level. The per capita growth 
in SDP has been negative at -1.58 and 
-4).5l percent for primary and overall. The 
growth performance improves during the 
^970s only to register a xero overall growth 
^;per capita SDP. The per capita growth 



in the primary sector is negative (-1.46 per 
cent). 

it is only during the 1980s (1981-91) that 
the economy showed some signs of growth. 
The primary sector has grown during this 
pened at the rate of 4.3 per cent per annum 
while the overall growth performance is 
even more impressive at 6.3 per cent. The 
per capita growth performance is therefore 
equally gixxl during this period. 

The average share of the primary sector 
in SDP during the trienna ending 1960-61, 
1970-71. 1980-81 and 1990-91 was 59.0, 
53.7, 52.6 and 45.7 per cent, respectively. 
The rate of decline in the share of the 
primary sector in SDP during 1954-55 to 
1980-81 is0.20percentage points perannum. 
The decline in the share of the primary 
sector quickens in spite of an impressive 
growth in this sector during the 1980s. The 
trend rate of decline was 0.83 per cent 
points per annum during 1981-91. 

Growth and Instability in AcRirui.TURE 

The gross agricultural production in the 
state has grown at the rate of 5.3 per cent 
during 1966-79asagainst 2.7per cent during 
1953-65. The trend growth rate of agricultural 
production and productivity during 1981 -82 
to 1991 was observed at 3.74 and 3.54 per 
cent per annum respectively. During the 
earlier period (1953-63) growth was due 
mostly toexpansion in area. Since then almost 
all the growth in agricultural production 
resulted from growth in agricultural 
productivity. 

It is important to analyse the composition 
of growth for it afl'ecLs the poverty population. 
Growth in the primary sector during the 
1980s was due significantly to a major shift 
in the cropping pattern in favour of 
oilseeds. The share of oilseeds in GSA 
during 1991-92 was 19.7 percent, as against 
6.3 per cent during the triennium ending 
1980-81. Both the components of aggregate 
agricultural productivity, viz, shift in the 
cropping pattern in favour of high 
productivity crops and growth in the crop 
yield, were important. The production of 
oilseeds in the state has increased from an 


average of 4.43 lakh tonnes daring the Fifth 
Plan period (1974-75 to 1978-79) to over 
27 lakh tonnes in 1991-92, a six-fold 
increase. The crops which registered the 
highest gains in production were rape and 
mustard, increasing from an average of 1.7 
lakh tonnes during the Fifth Plan period to 
over 22 lakh tonnes in 1991-92. As is clear 
from Table 7 this growth is equitably shared 
by all the regions of the state. 

An important feature of the state is the 
wide annual variation in agricultural 
production. The coefficient of variation in 
fiNKigrain production at the aggregate level 
in Rajasthan during the 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s was 18.2. 18.3 and .36.0 per cent, 
respectively. With over 50 per cent ol small 
and marginal holdings wholly unirrigated 
(Table 16). the coefficient of variation of 
kharif production of foodgrain is a better 
indicator of deprivation for the poor. The 
coerfitient of variation of the production of 
kharif foixlgrainsduring the three li me points 
is 23.7, .36.4, and42.1 percent, respectively. 
In the past, compensatory movements were 
observed in seasonal (rabi and khariO 
production in most areas. This is clearly 
rellected in the lower aggregate coefficient 
during the 1960s but more prominently 
during the 1970s. This phenomenon has 
been gradually declining over time as 

Tabu. 2; Disirihuiiun or OreKAiioNAL llnLDiNr,s. 

1980-81 

(Per reni) 

Holding Reported Adjusted for 

Class Regional 

Productivity 
_ Differences 
Number Area Number Area 


Marginal 

28 96 

3.08 

23.00 

3.S0 

Small 

19.43 

6.2.S 

12.01 

3.93 

Semi-Medium 

2049 

12.93 

24.39 

I.V96 

Medium 

19.96 

27.69 

29.48 

41.24 

Large 

11.16 

W.0.5 

11.12 

35.37 


Nme: The adjusted proportion of operational 
holdings and area is obtained by weighing 
such holdings in different districts by the 
relative productivity index of the district 
(Rajasthan s 100) for the respective years 
and rearranging the distribution. 


Tabu I; Some Features of Rural Raiasthan 


Regions 

Index ot 

Average 

Small and Marginal Holdings (1981) Shore of 


Agricultural 

Size of 

Number Area Agricultural 


Productivity 

Holding 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) Labour 


(1961-66) 

(ha) 

(Main Workers) 


(slaieslOO)' 


(Percent) 1991 


AjnMtr-Sirohi 

107 

3.26 

.56.4 

15.1 

12.5 

North-east 

1.55 

2.39 

62.7 

21.1 

7.7 

South 

187 

2.03 

65.9 

27.3 

7.2 

South-east 

1.34 

2.86 

.54.1 

17.4 

14.6 

Cangonagar 

100 

6.59 

16.8 

2.8 

20.2 

Westera-arid 

40 

14.68 

5.9 

0.4 

4.7 

Central-arid 

61 

6.86 

26.7 

4.1 

8.5 

Rajasthan 

too 

4.5 

48.4 

9.3 
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reflected by the aggregate coefricient of 
variation for the 1980s. This may have 
been due to over-concentration of resource.s 
in smaller and irrigated areas by using the 
meagre irrigation facilities more for 
productive rather than protective use. With 
the dwindling ground water level, the 
impact of a low rainfall is worst felt by 
the small and marginal cultivators. |Bhatia 
1992]. 

The district level production figures show 
a much large variation in fmxigrain pro¬ 
duction. In Banner, forexample, production 
of foodgrains varies as much as 28, 164, 
negligible, negligible, and 456 thousand 
tonnes during five consecutive years of 
1966-71 or more recently as 290, 157, 21, 
37, one and 77 thousand tonnes during 
198.3-89. The coefficient of variation of 
agricultural prtxJuction during 1962-73 is 
as high as 71 percent in the western districts 
ISagar I980|. 

Over 60 per cent of the stale’s geographical 
area is arid and receives very low raintall. 
The wide fluctuation in rainfall often leads 
to drought-likc situations. Drought in the 
state does not simply represent lack of 
adequate total rainfall but also its 
distribution during the monsoon. Drought 


conditions are, therefore, declared on the 
basis of information on the ‘damage caused 
to crops' [Government of Rajasthan 
1992:.301. 

Meteorological ly severe drought affected 
Sirohi 17 times; Jaisalmer, Pali and Sirohi 
15 times; Sri Ganganagar and Barmer 14 
timqs; Bikaner, Jalore and Nagaur 11 limes, 
Jodhpur: Churu and Sikar 13 times: and 
other districts between five and 10 times 
during last 35 years (1957-91). However, 
severe drought has been declared in the state 
more often than is reflected by the 
meteorological data. Between 1970-71 and 
1978-79 affected villages exceed 12,(XX) 
thrice and the affected rural population 
exceeded one crore twice. But during the 
subsequent nine years affected villages varied 
between 21 and .36 thousand in .seven years, 
with the affected population varying between 
1.7 and 3.2 crore (Table 8). According to 
census figures the population engaged in 
primary sector activities has increased from 
around two crore in 1981 to 2.5 crore in 
1991. This implies that the affected 
population during this period varied between 
80and l(X)percent. Meteorologically,each 
district was affected on an average for half 
of the years during this period.' 


LtVh.sifX'x 

The rural economy of the state draws as 
much sustenance from animal husbandry as 
from crop husbandry. In an economy which 
IS subjected to wide variation in agricultural 
prixiuction and often faces an acute drought 
situation, livestock provides better and more 
reliable sustenance. The ratio of gross value 
of output of livestock to the value of crop 
output fluctuated between 38 and 68 per 
cent during the I98()s primarily due to this 
factor (Table 9). An important feature of 
the livesUK'k economy is very high equity 
in its di.stribution across different holding 
size classes. The ratio of the number of 
small ruminants per hundred househtrlds 
with large holdings to the number with the 
marginal and smal I holdings does not exceed 
two (Table 10). The small ruminant is more 
useful for the rural poverty population of 
the state. It has been documented that income 
from livcsttxrk fluctuates much less than 
income from agriculture (Sagar and Ahuja . 

1987; Acharya 1989]. In arid western region 
the variation in gross income from farming 
in a bad to good year could be in the ratio 
of 1:9 while for livestock it is I to 1.2. The 
coefficient of variation in the ca.se of income 
from sheep was 3 per cent, for buffaloes in ' 
milk 8 per cent and for cows 10 per cent. 
Compared to this the coefficient of variation 
in crop production is as large as 70 per cent 
in the arid districts [Jodha and Vyas 1968; 
Sagar 1980]. 

in 

Extent of Poverty 

A large number of poverty estimates are 
suggested for Rajasthan. Depending on ■. 
the criteria cho.scn, such estimates show 
extents of poverty in Rajasthan as diverse 
as 56.3 per cent (Bhatty 1974] - making 
Rajasthan the fourth poorest state in India 
in 1968-69 - and 13.3 per cent (Dandekar : ‘ 
and Rath 1971], making it the state with 
the lowest privcrty population in 1961-62. . 

Consistent series of poverty estimates ne 
available for the period under study, viz, 
1970-71 to 1987-88 (Table 8). Of these die 
scries generated by the PlannmgCommission. ''' 
and by Minhas have been the locus of debate ' 
on the extent of poverty in India. Hie Planning ' 
Commission estimates of the extent rtf' - 

Table 6. Growth of ,Siatf Domestic Prowjct ‘ 


Total SDP Per Capita SDP 

Primary Overall Primary Overall 


195.5-71* 

0..56 

1 77 

-I..58 

-OJI 

1971-81'* 

1.40 

2,76 

-1.46 

-0.09 

1981-91* 
All India 

446 

6.27 

1.80 

3.62 ) 

1971-81 

1.50 

3.10 

- 

0l96 1 

1981 89 

3.50 

5..50 

- 

4.14: 


. . ..-I-. — I — — i i i . .. . .11. l i iii 'n i /ir 

Nih^: a and b at 1970-71 prices: c at i98(MI{'<j 
constoni prices. '' 



Table .1; 0«'upationai. Strutturf. (Main WoRKF.R.<i Onlv) 

iPerirnlagr) 


riccupalional _WJ. _ ...1981 _ 199 1_ 

Category Male Persons Male Persons Mole Persons 


Cultivators 


6.5.1 

649 

61.4 

62.2 

.56.2 

.58 8 

Agricultural labour holdings 

7.6 

9.3 

59 

74 

8.0 

10.0 

Industries 


.3,5 

3.4 

3,7 

3 6 

8.4 

75 

Others 


23.8 

22.3 

28.9 

26.8 

27.4 

22.7 

Sf/urce: Census of India 1971. 1981 and 1991 (Rajasthan). 




Table 4: Regional DLSranumoN of Agricultvral Labour Main Workers in Rajasthan 

Regions 


Number of Agricultural Labourers 

Share in Total Main Workers 




(’000) 


(Per Cent) 



1%I 

1981 

1991 

1961 

1981 

1991 

Ajmer-Sirohi 


.39.6 

89 8 

IM.9 

6.2 

9.5 

12.5 

North-east 


44.0 

85.5 

160.6 

3 3 

5 1 

7.7 

South 


23.4 

69.4 

132 6 

20 

4.5 

72 

South-east 


40.3 

80.3 

109.2 

8.8 

12.9 

14.6 

Ganganagar 


40.1 

76.3 

117.2 

14.7 

17.0 

20.2 

Western-arid 


5 3 

184 

41 1 

I.I 

2.7 

4.7 

Central-arid 


26.9 

76.8 

1.39.6 

2.8 

5.9 

8.5 

Sourt e: Populatim Census Reports 1961, 1981 and 1991. 





Tablf 5; CoMFOsmoN of Rural Labour Households 










(Per CenO 

.Shore of SC ST in 


Total Rural Households Rural Labour Households 

Agricultural Labour Households 

Car^ry 

SC 

ST 

SC 

ST 

SC 


ST 

1974-75 

18.45 

16.44 

54.30 

17.58 

59.87 


15.29 

1977-78 

18.13 

1.3.30 

43.82 

21.55 

48.61 


21 76 

1983 

19.66 

15.65 

48.17 

15.11 

51.19 


13 58 ■ 

1987-88 

21.11 

16.81 

32.90 

26.09 

38.48 


17 93 
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WE RENEW OUR PLEDGE TO THE NATION BY OUR 
INVOLVEMENT IN THE UPLIFTMENT OF HARIJANS 

THROUGH THESE SCHEMES 

* Integrated Rural Development 
Programme. 

* Prime Minister's Rozgar Yojna. 

* Massive National Programme 
for Small & Marginal Farmers. 

* Scheme for Urban Micro 
Enterprises. 

* Scheme for Liberation & 
Rehabilitation of Scavengers. 

* Differential Rate of Interest 
Scheme. 

* Scheme for Financial 
Assistance under the auspices 
of State SC/ST Development 
Corporations. 

* Special Component Plan for 
SC/ST. 
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pQveity in RajasthtUi show a decline m the 
poverty population trom S4 7 per cent in 
1970-71 to 41 9 per cent in 1973-74, and 
to 33 5‘percentin 1977-78 This is followed 
by an increase in the poverty population to 
36 per cent in 1983, and unexpectedly, a 
sharp dcchnc in the poverty population in 
1987-88 whic h was a year ot severe drought 
The Planning Commission estimates tor 
1983 to 1987-88have been severely criticised 
by Minhas et al (1991), who have questioned 
some ot the underlying assumptions ol their 
estimates and ha^ provided independent 
eshmates The estimates by Minhas, Jain and 
Tendulkar show a decline ol 14 percentage 
points, trom 34 3 per cent during 1970-71 
to 1977 78 Since then the poverty ratio has 
increased to 41 8 per cent in 1983 and 41 9 
per cent in 1987-88 
Following severe criticism ol their, 
estimates thcPIanningC'ommissionin 1902 
appointed an expert group to review their 
estimate. Thcrcvisedesiiniatesol theexpert 
group show a deilinc in the poserty ratio 
liom 33 7 per cent to 31 3 per tent duiing 
19/7 83 as against an increase ol 3 per cent 
according to the Planning Commission 
Duiing 1983 hK.iturthermodestdetlincof 
2 per cent is estimated as against an carliei 
estimated decline ol 10 per cent 
From the nia/( ol contusion cieated by a 
huge number ol alle. native estimates ot the 
extent ot poverty and the iiends in its tall 
at least one statement may be made 
ob|ccii\ely Fhc tall in rural poverty in 
Rajasihaii during 1970 71 to 1977 78 was 
rapid I rnm ihc initial level ol 34 4 pei cent 
rural povcity in Rajasthan dec lines by 14 pei 
cent according to the Minhas estimates <uid 
by nearly 20 per *cnt according U) the 
Planning Commission The estimates ol the 
expert committee arc identical to those ol 
the Planning Commission lor this peiiod 
Since then the poverty lati > has increased 
n.arginall) at cording tolhc Minhas estimates, 
me reused lot hall the penixi and then declined 
according to the Planning Commission 
estimates anddec lined very slowly according 
to the expert group estimates One may 
thereioie conclude that there was constancy 
or at best a very small decline in the poverty 
ratio during this period of 10 years 
The poverty estimates since 1970-71 do 
not support Ahluwalia’s hypothesis that rural 
poverty increases during the year ol, or the 
year following a bad agricultural harvest ^ 
The agncultural year 1970-71 produced 
unprecedented toodgrain levels while 1969- 
70 was an average ^ricultural year, yet it 
shows the highest poverty ratio tor the penod 
being considered The year 1972-73 was a 
below normal agncultural year but it shows 
a tall in the poverty level when compared 
to 1970 71 Again the year 1973-74 was an 
above average crop year, and the poverty 
ratio goes down to 44 9 per cent ITie year 
1977-78 had a local peak preceded by two 
equally good harvest years This year also 


saw another significant fall (by 4 5 per 
cent) in the poverty level However, the 
year 1983 (rabi 1982-83 and khanl 
1983 84) was another local peak 
toodgrain production for the lust time 
crossed the 10 million tonne mark piec eded 
by two normal years Yet the poverty ratio 
does not show a decline On the contrarj 
It increases according to both the Minhas 
and the Planning Commission estimates 
The year 1987 88 was an unprecedented 
disastei in terms ot agncultural production 
but estimated poverty levels remained 
unallccted 

What explains this neutrality between 
production levels and poverty estimates 
in Raiasthan' Two factors may be 
identiiicd One the stale is loo large and 
too heterogeneous to be represented in a 
single statement ot a good or a bad crop 
year Intact even during the years ol very 
gmid overall harvest large parts mav suffer 
trom drought Second, etiective relict 
measures during diought such as during 
the drought ot 1987-88 have helped the 
pour to ovcicome acute deprivation 
induced by drought 


C (>mk>siiiun Ol Poor 

it isditticuitiopiovidi icliahleestimates 
of the c omposi tion ot the pimi con esponding 
to a time point in areas of large annual 
fluctuation in agrii uliural acuv iiy even more 
so when stale inleisenlioiis aic introduced 
to minimise tin impiut ot drought induced 
scaicitics Such interventions .lie nonnally 
class neutral fhcictorc i onsumpiion levels 
ol the bottom deciles ol the cultivating 
population (or i veil the i nine population ot 
cultivators in an and legioii) may not he 
diticrcni trom Ihost nl labour households 
unles< drought iIIk is some parts ot the slate 
with I predominance nl a pailicular 
occupation gioup or sex lal s lass However, 
in aycarof goixi harv .st the diltc leiic cs mav 
be relattvel) large Such diltereiues mav 
clearly be seen in the distiibulion nl 
lonsuiiiplion expendituie and the resulting 
poverty iatiosamnngS('andSl households 
during 198 3 and 1987 88 (lahh 12) 

Using an identical poveity norm for all 
ruial population gioi'ps in a vearot abundant 
h.irsest vi/ 1983 relativelysinalIdittercncos 
in the incidciue ol poveru among 
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Tabif 8 [)roichi Pahirn in Kajashian 

1970 71 TO 1988 89 
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Agiieullui it 

IStxluelion 

Distticls 

Villages 

Population lacuiiid 
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1979 h’ ItX) 

Tonnes) 

70 71 

7 

4803 

«l 

98 

313 

126 

88 

71 72 

13 

6139 

31 

136 

332 

98 

63 

72 73 

26 

18722 

137 

923 

327 

81 

32 

73 74 


- 


1333 
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100 

67 

74 73 

23 

19873 

H7 

233 

871 

83 

30. 

73 76 

- 

- 


900 

800 
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77 

76 77 
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73 
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19 
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92 
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11 

78 79 

26 

3609 

33 

331 

no 

126 

78 

79 80 

26 

31093 

240 

2333 
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80 

32 

80-81 

26 

21393 

168 

4430 

633 

KX) 

63 

81 82 

26 

23246 

200. 

III33 

646 

120 

72 

82 83 

26 

22606 

172 

10274 

313 

133 

83 

8V84 

- 

- 

- 

693/ 

633 

163 

tot 

84 83 

21 

10276 

92 

643 

237 

143 

/9 

83 86 

26 

26839 

220 

889; 

339 

138 

79 

86 87 

26 

31936 
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16293 
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117 

68 

87 88 

26 

36232 
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62704 

733 

93 

48 

. 88 89 

17 
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43 

32609 

127 

191 

106 

89 90 

23 

14013 

121 

3039 

233 
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dgntulturdi labour households and non- 
agncultural labour households arc observed 
An indcpendcni set ol state level estimates 
tor these population giotips shows that the 
incidence ol povcity ts only ^0 per cent 
higher among agm ultural labour households 
thanamongcultivalingand non agricultural 
labour households Phe ditfcrenceitn the 
incidence of poverty between agricultural 
Jahoui households and uiltivators varies 
between UK) and 40() per cent in most ol the 
other states [Rhalia I9<)^| 

RrCIONAI DlSlKIRl IION 

A number ol stales have developed 
region specilu povcitv cstnnalis and 
some stales have dcseloped estimates of 
poverty population even at the district 
level by using state sample data of the 
NSSf) consume! expenditure stirvevs 
llnforiiinately no suih estimates ate 
available loi Raiasihan We have genet ated 
stub cstiinaiis for the ycai 1972-7^ from 
the region speiila distribution of 
consumption cxpcndituri of the ccntial 
sample u'ing the poserly cut oil points 
of Minhas The 1987 88 estintaies are 
•generated by using provisional stale 
sample csiinialis ol the distribution ol 
coiisunipiionexpcndituteliable I M ' Ihc 
estimated head sounl ratio ot poverty at 
the common poverty line ol Rs 42 74 is 
42 per cent tor the western and the north 
eastern tigions 60 pet cent foi the south 
eastern icgion and 86 pev cent lot south 
Rajasthan during 1972 

Phis relative situation dens not change a 
decade and a h ilf late r lot south Rajasih in 
although the southeast shows impressive 
improvements Iht 1987 88 data on 
cunsumptioncxpendiiuictsi itc samplc)still 
show south Ka|.isihai) lobe the ptxiicsl region 
with ovci ‘i8 per i^nl ol the estimated 
population consuming below the poverty 
line Phe esiiinaleci povcity population is 
II 4,12 I and 12 8 pc'i cent in the western 
north-eastern and south eastern regions 
rcspcetiscly 

Ni iKiiioNAi Prohi 1 

Tlic average level ot nutrition as shown 
by calorie i onvumplion increased between 
1972-71 and 1977 78 observed a modest 
decline between 1977 78 and 1981 and a 
further decline during the drought year ol 
1987-88 Similai hehaviourmaybeobserved 
in the cdlone muike lor the bottom decile 
points (Fable 14) 

In view of large year to year fluciuations 
in agricultural production, caloric 
consumption ligurcs lor lout consecutive 
years,vi/ 1970-71 to 1971 74 arccompated 
for the bottom deciles F xeept during the' 
mid-1970s (1971 74 and 1977-78), caloric 
consumption corresponding to the third 
decile point IS stable at aiounJ 2 110 The 


corresponding c alone intidee level for the 
second and first decile points are 2,000 and 

1 850 respectively 

Table 15 shows calorie intake tn the four 
regions at the income decile points as well 
as the average intake During 1972 71 
average per capita caloric intake for this 
legion IS 1 917 (atones as against 2 671 

2 697 and 2 788 calottes for the western 
south eastern and noith-castern regions 
Fxeept tor M>uih cast Rajasthan where it 
improved by '*29 e dories the nulntional 
levels m the othei thiec regions declined 
in 1987 88 

South Raiasthui observed an average 
intake level ol 1 90^) lalniics in 1987 88 
Calone intake at the bottom thme decile 
points ol the distiihiitioii ot eonsumpiion 
expenditure is I 111 1 409 and 1 496 
calottes in south Riiasthan 2 168 2155 
and 2 176 ealoiies in south eastern 
Rajasthan '* 018 2 119 and 2 214 calottes 
111 the mirth eastern districts and 1 945 
I 952 and 2 112 lalorics in the western 
districts Nurition il poverty seems to have 
increased exeipl in the south eastern 
Raiasthan in i ye ii ol extreme dnuight 
Vet the chanetd in igniltides of nutniional 
intake do not eive in uulication ol a neai 
total Liop t iiliiie ( g 'll the western region 

IV 

Agricultuial Growth and 
Rural Poverty 

In the loltowing we shall discuss 
aehiesenients iron) icial elcvciopnieni tin 
the Iwo idenlitied gtoupsof rural poor vi/ 
(i) small ami mamm il f irmers ancl (ii) rural 
wage came IS We sli til locus on two points 
(i) gains fiom the eli vt lopmcntol irngiition 
•uiddDgainslioin ishiit lohigh value crops 
and he Itei li e linoloav torsinall and marginal 
Kumers 

Irrk viionDiviiopmini 

Ihegener dhypothe sisonthe dis.nbution 
ot irrigation in Imii i is that smallet holdings 
have propoitionately higher iicas under 
irrigation Sonu se hol.irs hold the view that 
irrigation developnunt in India is 
inequilous iSimpilh 1992] Overall the 
distributive aspeeisof inigaiion development 
in ihi slate e in be viewt'd in Table 16 

In 1970 71 the number ol wholly 
unimgaieel holdings dcclinci from 69 per 
cent lor the 0 0 5 ha e lass to 52 per cent lor 
the 4 5 ha e lass and then increases to 89 per 
cent lot the 40 50 ha class Phe share ol area 
under wholly unitiigatcd holdings does not 
me I case as rapidly as tiu'i t number Howes cr, 
the 1980 81 data show greater equity in 
Idvnui ol the sn allcr si/c classes in the 
distribution of both area and nunibei 
Compai mg the di I h rene e in the percentage 
ot wholly uninigaicd holdings within a si/e 
class between 197( ’1 and • 980 81, it may 


be observed that for the bottom class, the 
dec line in the numberul unimgated holdings 
IS the highest at 11 56 percent This decline 
in the proportion of wholly umrngated 
holdings gradually reduces with thcmcrease 
m holding si/c and becomes negative, 
implying an increase m the proportion of 
unimgated holdings beyond the 5 10 ha sire 
class Similarislhccascofaicaunderwholly 
unimgated. holdings The decline in the 
proportion ot are.imnder wholly unimgated 
holdings IS the highest at 22 22 percentage 
points for Ihc bottom deciles 1 he decline 
eraduallv reduces until it becomes zero at 
around 10 ha and negative thcrcaftci 
lingalion dev elopmcnl e learly is cquitous in 
this sense ' 

A disaggregated analysis at the regional 
level howcvei shows mixed trends Pill erent 
trends (or aicas prini.u’ily sciveti by lift 
II rigation and areas pnm.uily se rved by canal 
iiiiga'ion ait observed In Ihi lormcr 
comprising south Rajasthan (Udaiput and 
rhittorgarh) and semi and north eastern 
disti ictsand and t cnli al dislne ts (Jhunjhunli 
ind Sikar) inequity in the ilisiribution ol 
irrigation has increised between 1970 71 
and 1985 86 In the'canal region (south east 
Ka|asthan)and(ianganagar the distribution 
ot in igalion shows gi cate I equity I Sagarand 
Reddy loiiheomingl Ihe crowing inequity 
in the lilt irrigated aieas (in be explained 
by eapildl intensive encigisation ol wells 
leading to over exploilalion and theieiore 

I Am I U fiKOSS V M 11 )l f ARM I’H< 111 11 IN 
Rvjvsiiian 

(K\ I tikli) 

Yell Value (itoss Value ol Ou tput Ratio ot 


Added 

Agiiciil 

Live 

1 ivestoek 

AjtieuI 

tuie 

stock 

to Ago 

iiiie and 



eultuii 

1 lltSlIKk 



(Pei ( 1 .M) 

1980 81 2218 

■>292 

969 

42 

1981 82 26S1 

2719 

1120 

40 

I9K2 81 ■'969 

1029 

1261 

41 

|9«tX4 1680 

1755 

1412 

18 

1984 HS 1776 

1411 

167/ 

49 

I98S 86 1885 

1804 

1918 

50 

1986 87 1856 

1671 

2127 

58 

198-’ 88 1991 

1S)I 

2181 

68 

I98S 89 6514 

fi0S8 

2811 

16 


Siiui I CioveninientufRajaslIiao Oiieeioiaieof 
Lennoinies ami Stalisues Esliniales ol 
SDI' 


Tabu 10 Niimbik oi ( Arm Buiiakxs yuFif 
AMI GoAI PlR lot) )flHISRH(UllS ( 1976 7/) 


Holding 

Si/t 

( aide 

Buf 

falocs 

Sliccp 

Goat 

Maiginal 

276 

96 

88 

215 

Small 

121 

115 

146 

211 

Seim Medium 

178 

144 

120 

220 

Medium 

404 

185 

214 

122 

Large 

105 

107 

462 

542 

Total 

116 

129 

255 

114 


V)«n f Sagai and Aliuia (1987) 
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lowenng of ground j^rater levels (Bhatia 
1992) Public imgation systems, on the other 
hand, shows greater equity overtime Overall 
irrigation development should have helped 
in reducing poverty 

Shut in Cropping Pai tlrn 

The second dimension ot agncultural 
growth relates to ftie shil t in cropping pattern 
oi the bottom deciles lo high produc tivity/ 
high value crops As argued carlici 
agnculiurc in the stale during the l<t8()s 
witnessed a revolution in oilseed pioduction, 
particularly in the eastern half ol the state 
The latest year lor whii h agricultural census 
(lata on the distribution ol ciop|>ed uca by 
holding si/c are available is 198*5 86 by 
wliit h time the oilseed revolution in the state 
had started picking up 1 he share ol marginal 
farmers in the arcaundci paddy, wheat, rape 
and mustard and gram is H 0 S 9 “5 7 4 7 
per ce'nt, residetiscly although their share 
in the tota' cropped aiea was only ^ I pei 
(.ent* For the small farniei s these share' aic 
1*5 2 11 1 10 1 and 9 0 icspeitivcly a' 
against the share in total area at 6 4 pt r cent 
This IS induative ol the lad that small and 
marginal iainurs ars adapting lo new 
opportunities although by iiscll the data 
lannot establish the cqunous naluic ot 
change To what extent this h.is bc\ n ,k hies ed 
by their own ellorts and to what extent ths 
st,tlc IS insiruincntal in laciliiating the How 
ol new technology and ciedit to ensure 
adequate returns to them isdisc ussed below 

Ri Ai Waias 

I he thud dimension ot the relationship 
between agricultural-giowth and poverty 
alleviation reliiles to trends in ical wages .uid 
iiKomc ol rural wage labour households 
I lends in real wages arc impoitant not only 
lor agricultural labour hut alsolor small and 
marginal farmers becau'e many such 
i ultivauirs get a si/eabic part ot their earnings 
from wage labour 

1 able 17 shows the growth in leal wages 
between tncnniumcn^ing 1971 74and 1984- 
8*5 nrspcctivcly, in a tew high wage states 
The trend rate ol growth in male real wage 
(MRW) during the period 1970 71 to 1981- 
84was I 96perccntperannuminRajasthan 
The giowth in net domestic product in 
agriculture at constant prices (NDPAC) in 
the state was 1 51 per cent during the same 
period There are other states in which higher 
giowth in real wages is recorded cTimpared 
Ingrowth in NDPAC Tliesc include Andhra 
Piadesh (NDPAC 2 11 percent. MRW 144 
per cent), Kerala tNDPAC 0 05 per cent, 
MRW 2 42 per cent) Bihar (NDPAC 1 01 
per cent MRW 2 41 per cent) and Gujaiat 
(NDPAC 3 83 percent MRW 121 per cent) 
(lose 1988] 

The growth in lemate wages has been 
higher than that of male wages What is 


particularly noutable is the growth in female 
real wages in the low wage areas of south 
andsoGth eastern Rajasthan In 1970-71 
the money wage rate loi female labour was 
Rs 2 10, Rs 2 18, Rs 1 84 and Rs I 67 per 
day in the western, north eastern south 
eastern and southern regions, respectively 
The real temale wage rate me teased at an 
annual rate ol 4 4 percent and 2 5 pei cent 
inthc south and south eastern legions during 
1970 84 Thegrowth was milch less in othei 
areas The male wage rate in 1984 85 m 
south and south east Ratasthan, was 60 pei 
cent 01 less dl the' corresponding wage in 
western Rajasthan while female teal waues 
have grown ncaily to the levels ol wcstcin 
Rajasthan 

Rural 1 aboui Enquiry Repents how i 
continuous nnprovcmeni in real wages At 
1956 57 prices the real wage latc loi male s 
increasedfiomRs 1 02in 1956 57toRs I 26 
III 1964 65 Rs I 25 in 1977 78 and Rs 1 W> 
in 1981 (Saiaswat 1991) Saiaswat (I99l| 
has analysed the pc If ormanceof ruial laboui 
households between I%1 64 and 1981 Hlm 
analysis shows that the ical income ol 
agncullUial labour households during this 
pciiod incicMsi (1 at the rate ol 10 per c i nt 
per annum fhe pctloiinanie ol olhei iiital 
labour households was better then ical 
income growing at i latc ol 4 8 per cent pci 
annum I oi male labour, increase in real 
wages was the most powerful laitor 
contiibuting to the growth in leal income 
which showc'd a growth rale ol 1 5 pti cent 
and 1 5 pt'i cent loi agricultural inci other 
Iural labour houscholcis respeetivclv The 


number of employment days per annum 
gicw at a rale of 1 p m cem In the ease of 
female labour the most important 
contribution to the growth ol real wage 
earnings canic lioni an iiiciease in days of 
employment I his is evulenl lioai population 
census lesults .ilso 

further evidence ol the inipioving 
condition ol agiieiillural laboui ind olhei 
labour households is shown in Tables 19, 
20 21 Aveiagc monthlv pci capita 
c xpenditUK (MPCI ) ai lOlh 57 piiei s lor 
agncultural laboui households me leased 
from Ks II 90 m 1956 57 lo Rs 17 59 in 
1961 64 lo Rs 19 16 in 19/7 78 and 
Rs 21 62 in 1981 loi othci tiiial 
households iheic was a maigmal diehnc 
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Tabu 12 t iii Wi skik Sii iions I siimsiih I’iisii iv Rsiio 
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Year 

Labtnir Households 

SC 

SI 

All Kiiial 


Agncultural 

Non agileulniial 

flousL holds 

Hiiusi holds 

Households 

1977 7X a) 

47 65 

15 (K) 



40 46 

h) 

55 00 

4464 



48 26 

19X1 a) 

49 X7 

46 10* 

4 4 70 

S5 14 

2X 47 

b) 

52 70 

50 40* 

46 97 

64X4 

49 20 

1987 XX a) 



4X 10 

10 40 

■>1 26 

h) 



6S00 

46 10 

44 87 


These c'siiiiialcs aiy foi all rural laboui households 

Note\ U f (iiiinion pov/brty poinls as de’teiiiiine'd b> innutiiig ihe 19/1 74 iiioiietaiy niiiin of Rs 49 
eonesponding to 2400 cal by the CPIAI foi the n lerunee tune point 
2 Monetary poverty points as given by Mmhas c't al (I9‘)l i 
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between 196'^-64U) 1977-78, but thereaHer 
It grew t.i<.tcr hii agniuitural labour 
households There was a sharp decline in 
the share ol cxpendituie on cereal 
consumption Irom 52 per cent in 1956-57 
to 44 per tent in 1965-64, 55 per cent in 
1977-78 and 29 per cent in 1985 Such a 
Mgnilicant reduction in the share ol cereals 
in total cnnsumptuVii expenditure when 
only a marginal change in the average daily 
consumption ol cereals is rex oided, indicates 
the improving condition ol rural lalKiui 
households This is also evident tiom the 
declining poverty latio among rural labour 
households For agricultural laboui 
households the cU c line is tiom 66 per cent 
in 1956-57 to 55 pi r cent in I96t 64 to 48 
pet cent III 1977 78aiid40perceiuin I98t 
For other laboui households the liguics 
arc 12 pel cent in 1965 M 55 pei cent 
in 1977-78 and 29 pei ceni in 1985 

V 

Public Intervention in Poverty 

Eradication 

I AND KIIOKMS' 

As in Other p.irts ol the country land 
reloims in Raiasthan weic insiitutccl to 
(i) eliminate (he ni.i|or source ol ineqii 
ality in luial areas vi/ cultivated aiea 
(II) radonalise agiaiiaii structure and 
(ill) remove unceitainty among tenants so 
that theymavalsocontiibuteloagncultural 
growth and improve then economic status 
Abolition ol lunctionlcss intcimcdiaiics 
ceiling on holdings and piotectumol tenants 
were the three main strands ol the legislation 
enac ted to ushei in the n lorms Most ot 
these relorms were initiated in the I95()s 
and were mote oi less loiiipIcUHl bv the 
I96()s 

Theov eiall c one Itision abtnit the I irst phase 
ol land leloirns is somewhat positive '' Land 
relorms in Raiasthan were not mcrelv a </< 
ju> c c liange in the revenue la w,is is stigeesied 
tor other pails ol India The second phase 
ol land relorms which itieci to impose 
ceilings on agricultuial holdings did not 
meet with much success In this rcspec t the 
Raiasthan experience is no dillerent tiom 
the expel Idle c in olhci si.ites |Gupla I994| 

The tenanev relorms ol 1955 met with 
success due to a number ol I actors These 
include (i) changeover Irom a leudal to a 
demcKratic state struc ture and (he ac ccptancc 
ol the concomitant change in tenancy by the 
ex-jagirdars as a necessary part ot the change- 
over, (li) generous compensation and 
concessions and (I'l) low land values due 
to very’ low and uncertain prtxiucliviiy ot 
dryland agriculture, implying a rather weak 
incentive to retain lagii lands 

By the mid-196(K when the ceilings cathc 
to be cntorced, the ruial scene had changed 
botheeonomicallyandpolitically hrigation, 
higher paces tor pmduce and the possibilities 


of new agricultural technology as well as 
the increasing pressure on land, led to an 
increase in land values and greater resistance 
to curtailment ol land rights ig the lorm ol 
imposition ot ceilings Political leadership 
also passed increasingly into the hands ot 
the rural landed elites In such an environ 
ment not only were the legal provisions ol 
the ceiling legislation inadequate lor any 
ledistnbuiivc objectives but legal hurdles 
and administrative collusion furthci 
aggravated the process ol implementation 
ot the ceilings act 

Tt may not he possible except m a 
super! icial way to segregate the eltccts ol 
land icloiins Irom those ot othci scxial 
economic or demogtaphtc tactors Also 
acc css to land can he meaningl ul to the new 
bencticlanes only it the supportive 
inliastructurcotextension creilii marketing 
etc IS also available In the absence ot these 
supportive services the benelits acc unrig 
Irom land relorms could be e<isily nulliiied 
This would particularly be ihecasc in a state 
like Rajasthan which is very poor m rcspec t 
ol such servu es 

Ihe Indira Gandhi Nahar Pariyoiana 
(IGNP) provided another avenue ol re 
habilitating the landless or near landless <n 
the state It was planned to settle over 
2 00,000 households mostly landless in 
this area However, this objective was only 
partially tullilled because ot hiulty settle 
ment procedures and tardy implementation 
Also a number ol the landless oi near 
landless who did receive land could not 


cemttnue to hold it tor long due to paucity 
ot resources, tack ot extension support anil 
absence ot infrastructural facilities In view 
ot past cxpenence, this avenue, though still 
open, IS not likely 4o make any remarkable 
dent on the problems ol Ihe landless 
Another approach, which was earlier 
rejected m the rhetoric ol land to (he tiller , 
IS to tree the lease market by allording 
reasonable proicc tion to both the landowner 
andthetenant As in other parts ot thccountry, 
the lease market was not encouraged, but in 
lact leasing became either illegal or was 
die uled by the landowner because ot the tear 
ol losing land The number ol tenants and 
the area leased in (as per otticial statistics) 
have therclorc recorded drasiicdeclinesover 
time even though unrecorded tenancy and 
cropsh.inng arrangements ol various kinds 
continue to be made 
It IS quite clear that neither the resumption 
ot land Irom large holdings nor settlement 
m new areas is likely to resolve the problem 
ol the poor households dependent on land 
II they have to be rchabilit.ited within 
agiicuiturc and tor that also (he scope is not 
unlimited, only two avenues - apart Irom 
the uniree/ing ol the lease market which 
may have a long term salutary ellecl are 
open These are (i) increase in the gross 
area under cultivation mainly bv extension 
ol irrigation and water conservation and 
(II) increase in productivity ol land so that 
the si/e ol a Vlable holding may be rediiced 
A wold on the role ol technology in 
reducing the si/e ol v table holdings may be 
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Deciles 





5ih 

4th 

5t(l 

2n(J 

Hiisl 

1970 7I» 




2151 

20*71 

1657 

1971 72* 




7160 

2(K)0 

1840 

1972 7t 


2650 

244'* 

•>262 

2027 

1791 

1975 74* 




2500 

25(X) 

’.)50 

1977 78 


2694 

2558 

2464 

2252 

19/5 
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2695 

2456 

2225 

2115 

1881 

1987 88 


2452 

2268 

2115 

2021 

1855 

ioUK < * 

Sagai (1987) 
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(Provisional stale sample results) 






Regions 



Kajaslhan 

Deciles 

Western 

North eastern Southern 

South eastern 

Stale Sample ( entral Sample 

/VS7 SS 

1 







1945 

2018 

1555 

2168 

1655 

1855 

It 

IViT 

2159 

1409 

2555 

1878 

2021 

III 

2112 

2254 

1496 

2526 

7071 

2115 

IV 

2255 

2577 

1587 

2446 

2241 

2268 

V 

2161 

25(2 

1786 

279< 

2595 

2452 

Aver,ige 

2406 

2568 

1909 

29'6 

2589 

2469 

7972 7i 

1 

1972 

2075 

1470 

1754 


1791 

II 

2092 

2219 

1558 

2259 


2027 

III 

2245 

2565 

1629 

2518 


2262 

IV 

2589 

2644 

1748 

2588 


2442 

V 

2415 

2680 

1855 

2859 


2650 

Average 

2671 

2788 

1957 

2697 

- 

2750 
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appropndie indvniuiaiioncjH;ii;i»e.iviisnru 
( 1990) estimated that the new sced-lemliscr 
technology was likely to reduce the poverty 
level in western as well as in north-eastern 
Rajasthan by approximate! v 2)lj3cr cent No 
signiluani change in the poverty level in 
otheriegions wascsuhlished The simulation 
cxerc ise included only two crops vir wheat 
and haira While wheat is cultivated all ovci 
Rajasthan and is constrained by irrigation 
bajra is sown only in north cast and western 
Rajasthan and has over per cent ol the 
CjC a ol the stale under it Mtshra's analysis 
shows a IfU'gc decline in poverty population 
through adoption ol new technology mainly 
in the two regions (western and north-eastern 
Rajasthan) which grow bajra dunng kharif 
and wheal dunng the rabi season What he 
seems to have missed is the oilseed revolution 
that was taking place all over the state during 
the I98()s I he gtowth in the pnxiuction ol 
Ol Iscc-ds whic b as argued above is rntiru than 
ecjuiiably shaied by the small and semi- 
mcdiuinf timers shoiildhavcgivcnatuithci 
increase to the income ol such larmcrs 
thereby icducing the incidence ol piwerty 
among them 

Cw on 

The poverty reduction impact ol 
technology operates not only in terms of 
reduced si/e ol the holding required to cam 
the given inc6me but also through enhanced 
employment in the farm sector However, 
extension ol new technology is limned, on 
the one hand by availability ol assured 
imgation and oil the other by the availability 
ol credit to procure modem inputs like 
fertilisers and HYV seeds The timely 
as ai lahi li ty of c redit is of c rife al importance 

A n’duclion in ihc si/c ol viable holding 
requires capital for investment both in land 
augmc nting fixed assets as well as in inputs 
such as seeds and fertilisers However the 
agencies involved in long and medium 
tcmi lending a>.tually tend to benefit Ihc 
large farmers and have a bias against the 
small borrower Jodha (1971) has 
documented the phenomenon of over- 
f mane i ng of assets in the case of large lamiers 
and unuer tinancmgT in the case of small 
farmers, and has argued that these tcndcnc ics 
accentuate the aireadv disadvantageous 
position ol small farmers who are now 
compelled to opt lor the less efficient but 
cheaper traditional assets 

Similarly, the structure of short-term 
production credit did not show any 
preferential bias in favour of small farmers 
The avet age per hectai c avai lahi It ty ol short¬ 
term credit to marginal and small farmers 
IS .not different from those ol higher si/e 
classes in 1977-78 (Table 22) This is in 
sharp contrast with the Punjab situation 
during the initial years of the green revolution 
With this pattern of credit availability, the 


onvious consequence is me iimiieu use or 
yield augmenting modern inputs Data 
pertaining lo the input survey tor Rajasthan 
as well as other micro studies show small 
holdings generally applied lower doses of 
fertilisers during ihc 1970s despite their 
advantage in irrigation I his paitcin 
gradually (hanged in lavoui ol the sny.ill 
and maigiiial tanners during the latci years 
The 1980 81 figures indicate this 1 atcr 
years data further strengthen tins shill m 
favour of small .uid marginal farmers .>v 
far as the inverse relationship bciwecn 
borrowings per hcctaic and the si/e rtl 
holding IS concerned Yet the number ol 
borrowers Irom the small and marginal 
farmer classes was only 26 2 per cml in 
1986i87 Bv then the cooperative credit 
system came under stress due to delaull and 
inadequate circulation [Chose and Patel 
1992] 

In other woids the potential lor bringing 
down the si/e of viable holdings, and thereby 
lilting several agricultural households above 
the poverty line with the application ol new 
technology w.isiuiilullyrealisedinpractice 
This was parllv due lo the constraints ol 
c redit aval labi lily Lack ol supjxirt I rom othci 
institutions icspunMbIc lor new technology 
and inputs was another factor 

VI 

Direct Poverty Alleviation 
Programmes 

In a predominantly agne ullural economy 
characterised by laige mtcr-ycar sanations 
in agricultural output and employment as 
well as a high incidence of poverty, public 
.iction IS needed (a) to gradually reduce the 
core poverty population through asset 
rcdisti ibution or skill generation through 
programmes such as IRDP and TRYSEM 
and (b) to minimise the impact of agricultural 
fluctuations by restoring entitlement through 
employment based safety nets as well as 
public distnbutionof tixxlgrainsat subsidised 
pnees 

Ihc dirai povcity alleviation efforts m 
the stale therefore need evaluation in the 
light of the nature of poverty The thrust of 


asset ana sKit! based centrally sponsored 
programmes is to achieve a gradual de( line 
IP ihe core jioverlv population Slate level 
lelicl programmes (often supported by 
ccnini Innds) locus pnni.irilv on Ihe 
transuin dcpiivation caused hy wide 
tiuctu iiions in Ihe level of agricultural 
production 

IRDP 

Dircx tinU rvcnlion forpoveilvetadication 
on a targeted household basis started in 
India with a lalhcr inicicsiing ixpciiment 
in Rajasthan m 1978 m/ Antycxhiya Based 
on the Oandhian philosophy ol upliftment 
ol Ihc piHirest ol the pool In si it nmed at 
idenltlymg live ol the pcHucst families in 
each of the (XX) villages and jirovuling 
them with the necessary asset base that would 
enable them to cross the povertv line The 
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Kc il Wage iKc) ai 

Tit nd 

CclCdl 

1970 {1 I’licvs dunng Giimlh 

Tqui 


Tiicniiiuni 1 ndine 

K<itc 

valeni 


1971 74 

1984 8S 

1971 KS 

1982 81 

Riljcihan 4'’<> 

12 I2~ 

1 96 

S20 

Ciiijjial 

t H 

10 SI 

1'»! 

144 

Puniah 

(iHl 

IS 80 

0 01 

6 86 

Haryana 

6 91. 

17 88 

OSS 

684 

Kerala 

S 19 

16 IS 

2 f2 

128 
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rABii 18 Cjrowiiioi Ki/u Wa(i hi Khionsin 
Koasihan 


Regions 

Real Wage (R\) ai 

Trend 


1970 71 

Hnics 

Growth 


dunng Incnniinn 

Rate 


I nding 

1971 8S 


19/1 71 

1981 8S 


Mall 'West 

1 S8 

S 11 

1 18 

N 1 

2 89 

4 S9 

1 S8 

s r 

2 62 

V08 

1 47 

South 

2 77 

2 88 

0 40 

Fi>in,ile Wi St 

2 10 

101 

1 7S 

N r 

2 IX 

2 14 

1 SO 

SI 

1 81 

2 16 

2SI 

South 

1 67 

2 47 

118 
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TaKII 16 WiKX I Y Un IrRK Alio (MRAnoNAI Hrx DIN(,S IN Kajashian 
(1970 71 and 1980 81) 




1970 71 

1980 81 

Change in Kiccniage Points 

Average (Ha) 

Number 

Area 

NuiiiIh. I 

Area 

Number 

Area 

Below 0 S 

68 81 

‘68 81 

S7 2S 

46 S9 

II S6 

22 22 

OS 1 

6712 

. 67 79 

S8(M 

47 70 

9 28 

2009 

1 2 

61 SI 

61 IS 

SI 99 

44 88 

9 S4 

1647 

2 1 

S914 

S6S8 

SI 18 

40 87 

X 16 

IS 71 

14 

SI 94 

SI 81 

4/27 

18 99 

, 667 

12 84 

4 S 

S2 19 

SO 17 

4719 

18 16 

4X0 

II 81 

S 10 

SI 04 

4948 

SO 71 

4147 

2 H 

6 01 

10 20 

6S66 

S4 69 

67 07 

SS71 

1 41 

1 02 

2010 • 

78 11 

S8 16 

8068 

60 10 

2SS 

1 94 

10 40 

82 SO 

SI IS 

88 24 

60 87 

S74 

9 72 

40 SO 

88 89 

SSOI 

9111 

S8 44 

444 

141 

Over SO 

88 S7 

4949 

94 74 

SI 16 

6 17 

167 
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Planning CimtmisMon evaluated ami lauded 
Us appruath which was later adapted by 
the central govirnniint as the Intcgiated 
Rural DcvcIuptncni Programme and 
extended to ill the states in 19X1 
Siiiet Its hcumning impiessive results in 
the .lehiivenunt ot physical and linancial 
targets arc well doeuniciiicd in goveriimc ni 
reports and documents Over lOlakhlamilits 
have been covered till 1986 87 with an 
average assistance ol Rs't (HX) pei lamily 
dunng this period In view ol the tac t th it 
hvesUKk provide a large sh.ire ol iiieome 
to the lural poor on a rathci stable basis 
emphasis was laid piiin.uily on the animal 
husbandry sec lor lorty two per cent ol the 
families covered under the piogrammc 
beneliied troiii livestock assets in 1980 81 
1 wenty pci c c nl ol the families were assisted 
lor minor irrigation On <ieeounl ol the 
relatively large leakages in the he nc fit stream 
in livestock rt i tied assistance and faulty 
idenlitieation in minor irrigation sc hcmi s 
that werercpoiud m evaluation studies the 
share ol these two sectors was reduced 
considerably in the latei yc ais I he share of 
bcnclieiancs toranim il husbandry and minor 
irrigation schemes in 198S 86 was 11 and 
^2percciU lespeciivi ly Rtncfieiancsinthe 
teitiaiv sector me I ease cl trom 'll pci cent to 
S8 pci ccnl during this pcinxi 
Olticial siiivcys estimate the piopirrtion 
oi IRDP benclie 111 ICS crossing the poverty 
line to be )ust below half The survey 
conducted at the IDS laipui shows the 
peicentage ol eligible benctleiarics crossing 
the poverty line to be 28 per cent m 1981 
most ot these near the poverty line C^ly 
29 per cent of the bcnclieianes resurveyed 
live years later in 1987 had iheir assets 
inlaet One may therefore conclude the 
success r^tc is less than 10 per cent 
IRDP has been the subfcet ol extensive 
debate trom the point oi view ot efficacy 
as a strategy tor poverty allc viation as against 
alternatives such as <ui Lmplyment Ciuarantee 
Scheme (EOS) [Rath 1981 Dantwala 1981 
Hnway 19811 The prngi^mmc has been 
subjected to concurrent evaluations and 
improved successively on the basis ot their 
findings On account ot its countrywide 


coverage, the overall conclusions ma.y not 
diticr ftom one state to another Fhe relative 
efticieney ot such programmes at the slate 
level can be judged by a lew indicators is 
reported in Tables 21 24 21 and 26 lor 
the vcais 1981 86 1987 and 1989 
1 he ettieaey ot the piogrammc in enabling 
the poor Id enrss the poverty line may be 
liidgcd Irom (i) the correct identification of 
till pimranci very poor households (i c, those 
with annual incomes of less than Rs 2 261 
and 2 266 1 KK)) and (ii) the proportion ol 
such hou'chulds crossing the poverty line 
On the first count the performance ol the 
stale IS lar below thi national average The 
concurrent evaluation surveysollRDPicpoit 
both the distnbution of the annual incomi 
olthcbenefiiiaiics asperreeord atihetime 
oi assistance (reported) and as assessed 
independently by the investigators during 


the course! o> the survey (asMsssed) Th 
assessed households belonging to the lowe* 
income class were found to be only a thir 
ot those reported and therefore assisted (6 
per tent) in I98S-86 lit the state Th 
diticrenee in the all India figures ot reporte 
households (18 per cent) and assesse 


Iabli 22 Co opLRsnvf; Cum 
(Rs) Hls Hu iau 


Si/t of 
Holding(ha) 

Punjab 
1971 72 

Raisslhan 

1977 78 1980 8 

0 1 

610 

46(12 2) 

101(18 2 

1 2 


60(20 1) 

117(28 4 

2 4 

211 

47(27 1) 

7(K22 S 

4 8 • 


11(11 7) 

12(101 

>8 

121 

(211) 

12(18 4 


Noli I igures in parentheses show pcieentag 
ol farmers benefited 


Tabli '*0 Avikaii Kvai Moniwy Pi-k C APiTALxrcNDiiuM ji AcHtriiniRAi 1 aboir Hoiisfhoids 

(At I9S6 1/ Plit.es) 


• 

1916 17 1961 64 

1974 71 1977 78 1981 

Avtiat,e MPCl al tonslant /91rt 57 pint i (Rs) 




Agncultui-il liboui households 


119 176 

119 

19 4 216 

Other rural 1 tbnur households 


21 4 

114 

19 7 24 6 

Poseits lalio (pel < era) 





Agricultural 1 iboui households 


616 112 

74 8 

47 7 40 (1 

Othci mill hboui households 


11 9 

74 1 

11 1 29 t 

Soune Saiasw U (199'i) 

• 
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Tabu 21 < ONStwnioN Paii>kn (» ArRKiaiuRAi 1 abour IIoiisfhixds 

« 

Ycai Real 

Share of 

Cereal 

Shale of 

Share ol 

Lxpenditure 

Food in 

Consumption 

Cereals 

Ceitals 

on Food 

lolal 

(in grams) 

within 

in lota! 

in Rs 

Expenditua 


Food 

Expenditure 

(•u l%1 64Pntes) 

(Pert ent) 


(Pei Cent) 

(Per Cent) 

Antn u/lunil iMhom Households 





1916 17 

71 1 

650 

91 

12 2 . 

1961 64 14 08 

74 1 

710 

600 

441 

1974 71 10 12 

76 2 

147 

701 

116 

1977 78 1216 

62 4 

190 

111 

112 

1981 1111 

61 6 

188 

46 4 

28 6 

AU Rural l/iliour Houstholds 





1961 64 16 41 

. 71 2 

680 

12 2 

17 1 

1974 71 10 11 

*77 1 

110 

68 8 

111 

1977 78 12 60 • 

621 

590 

11 0 

11 9 

1981 1418 

621 

147 

41 1 

28 2 


Souxe Snaswat (1991) 


Tabi I 19 Avfrai i Anni al Rfal Ini omi (ai 1916 17 Pricbs) 1964 61 and 1981 and Dltuminants 


Rural 

Annual Real Wane Income (Rs) 



Compound Growth Rales 

1964 6110 1981 (Per Cent) 


Household 

1964 61 

1981 Annual 


Males 



Females 


Croup 


Growth 

Rale 

(Pt r ( ent) 

Fmploy 

ment 

Days 

Daily 

Real 

Wages 

Earning 

Strength 

Annual 

Real 

Income 

Employ 

indht 

Days 

Daily Earning 
Real Strength 
Wages 

Annual 

Real 

Income 

Agneultural labour 
households 

149 

919 10 

1 0 

I 1 

01 

29 

26 

12 01 

41 

All mini labour 
households 

117 

1241 4 8 

09 

11 

07 

12 

22 

2 1 06 

50 


Notes I Income data are derived Trom data on employment wages and earning strength 
2 Data tot l%4 61 are tor adult males and oduh females only 

Sour et 1 Fdi 1964 61 Rural Labour Enquuy 1%1 61 fmu/Re/M»n Labour Bureau , 

2 For 1981 Hepitn on Cimsumpium kxpeiutiture of Ruial Labmr Hmsehold% Labour Bureau Rural Labour Enquiry 1983 
1 Repiiit on I mpliiyment and Unemployment NS90 19th Round No 341 January December 1983 - various states 
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Iwus^oids (35 per cent) in tins ihcome 
class is much less. In I9S9 only a llfth of 
those reported and assisted (SO per cent) 
actually belonged to the lowest income 
category. In 1987, the difference in the 
distribution of recorded and assessed 
household is relatively low because of the 
extensive drought situation prevailing in 
the state (Table 23). On the other hand, 11 
and 21 per cent of the household were 
assessed to be selected from th,e non-poor 
category of annual income exceeding Rs 
6,4(X) in the concurrent evaluation surveys 
in 1985-86 and 1989. respectively. 

The distribution of hou.seholds by annual 
income derived from (he asset obtained 
through IRDP assistance shows that in 43 
to 47 percent of the cases income generated 
from the asset is zero (Table 25). This 
percentage is nearly twice as large as the all 
India average. The annual income from the 
asset exceeds Rs 2,000 in 12 per cent cases 
in 1985-86 and 10 per cent of the cases in 
1987. For the households selected from the 
income group of below Rs 3,500. the 
minimum income from the asset that would 
ensure crossing the poverty line of Rs 6,400 
is Rs 3,000. The data shows that the 
probability of this happening is very small. 
Even if one assumes that all the households 
• whose income from the as.sct exceeds Rs 
2,000 arc from the below Rs 3,5(X) income 
category—an unrealistically optimistic 
situation—the numbers would be very low. 
In fact, most of tho.se earning more than Rs 
2,000 from the asset arc likely to come from 
the higher income class [Bhargava 1992]. 
Furthermore, the aval lable evidence suggests 
that even this level of additional income is 
not likely to be sustained year aftei year, 
paittcularly in a highly fluctuating agro- 
cconomic environment. 

If, in addition, allowance is made for the 
loss in income for which the IRDP asset has 
come as a substitute - and this could be large 
for higher income beneficiaries - the actual 
number of poor actually crossing the poverty 
lin^ is further reduced. Additional income 
from IRDP assets has to be adjusted for the 
lo.ss in income from some existing sources. 
This becomes inevitable due to internal 
restructuring of the household’s income 
teaming activities. This point can be validated 
from the UP data provided by C H 
Hanumantha Rao and reproduced in a 
modified form in Table 27. The experience 
of UP suggests that the ratio of net realised 
income to the value of asset is roughly 0.33. 
The ratio declines from 44 per cent for the 
below Rs 2,265 annual income class to 21 
per cent for the above Rs6,400income class. 
This happens primarily because the income 
foregone to cam additional income from the 
IRDP asset increases with an increase in the 
initial income level. [The decline in inctmie 
from other sources in lieu ofthe income from 
the IRDP income is t6.6pa'centbfthelRbP 
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income for the less than Rs 2,265 income 
class. For higher classes it varies between 
36.6 and 53.5 perVent of the IRDP income. 

The percentage of beneQciaries actually 
crossing the poverty line (Rs 6,400) in 
1985-86 is 26. Howeveff, 11 per cent of such 
beneficiaries are non-poor and another 13 
percent belong to the Rs 4,800-6,400 income 
category. TTiis implies that only 2 pet cent 
beneficiaries with income below Rs 4,800 
could possibly cross the poverty line. This 
make.s the likelihood of any household with 
an initial income of below Rs 3.5(X) crossing 
the poverty line almost zero, 

The total number of familiescovered under 
the programme till 1986-87 is nearly one 
million in Rajasthan. The probability that the 
IRDP enabled a .significant number of 
beneficiaries to cross the poverty line is very 
small. However, if the jnitial income 
distribution of the beneficiaries is ignored, 
nearly 15 per cent of the beneficiaries or 1.5 
lakh households or seven to eight lakh people 
may have actually crossed the piiverty line 
through IRDP assistance. 

Al I this is not to negate entirely the benefits 
of such poverty alleviation programmes. 
There arc other benefits of the programme 
arising out t)f the scale on which it has been 
implemented in India. IRDP is known to be 
the single largest programme of its kind 
anywhere in the world. When a large amount 
of money is pumped into the economy the 
actiVI ty level s are certainly affected. Changes 
take place, some-intended and others 
unintended. .Such programmes do help 
poverty alleviation through linkage.s to 
growth, through redistribution, and by putting 
large finances into the rural economy, tesidcs 
directly augmenting the incomes ot the 
beneficiaries. There i.s ample evidence to 
suggest this that has in fact happened, quite 
apart from whether the additional income is 
sufficient to push the household above the 
poverty line. A significant part of the money, 
if not all. llowing into the rural economy is 
in the hands of the poor. It is a direct 
redistribution effect to that extent, 'fhe mere 
fact that the programme attempts to identil y 
the poor in the village is in itself an advantage 
for the poor. The impact through growth, if 


any, has to be seen over a longer perioti 
and not in the '>cry short run. 

Rur^i. Employment PRCKiRAMMiis 

Rural employment programmes by theii 
very nature offer only temporary income 
suppoi t and therefore serve more as a safet) 
net during lean periods or during periods ol 
crop failure. .Since the wage rates in such 
pnigrammes are not sutficicnt to generate 
assets for the poor, they cannot be seen as 
poverty eradication programmes for laboui 
hou.seholds. Poverty eradication may be 
achieved through higher wages sustained 
thniugh growth in productivity on the one 
hand, and a.ssel redistribution based 
programmes on the other. Also, whatever be 
the magnitude of employment generation in 
years prior to the poverty reference pt>int, 
only the rclerence period employmcni 
generation may have a direct impact on the 
pfK>r. 

Wc discuss below the experience ol 
Rajasthan with respect to efficacy of rural 
employment programmes in poverty 
alleviation (transient or cure). 

Themajor centrally spoasored employment 
programmes, viz. National Rural 
Employment Programme (NREP), are an 
adaptation of EOS and the Food for Work 
Programme initialed during the 1970s. The 
programmes aim at generating additional 
gainful employment by creating pnxJuctive 
community assets for direct and continuous 
bcncfiLs to the poor, as well as by improving 
the overall quality of life in rural areas. The 
second important employment programme 
is- state-sponsored in (he form of drought 
relief. 


Tabll 24: Ci.a.ssific;atk>n oi- Famii ifis Assisted 
BY SiriTMl AND StX'IAL CLASS, 1985-86, 
Rajasthan 


Sector 

Percentage 

Social 

Class 

Percentage 

Primary 

31.74 

SC 

35.12 

.Secondary 

9,96 . 

ST 

17.00 

Tertiary 

58 21 

Others 

47.70 


1 Simrrf As in Table 23 


, Table 23; Annual Income of Families Selfxted fob IRDP Assistanct; 


Year’ 


Income Ranee of Family Selected (Rsi 



1-2265 

2265-3500 

.3.501-4800 

4801-6400 

>6400 

1985-86 

As per record 

69 

27 

4, 

0 

0 

As assessed 

2,3 

29 

24 

13 

It 

1987 

As per record 

56 

• 30 

6 

0 

0 

As assessed 

34 

38 

18 

3 

0 

1989 . 

As per record 

50 

41 

9 

0 

o.'l 

As assessed 

to 

29- 

25 

15 



Source: Government of India. Department of Rural Development, Ministry of AgricuM 
Omeurrent EmlufttitM n/ IRDP Reports, February 1987. 
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Table 28 compare.s the expenditure on 
drought relief and employment generated 
from sufh programmes in 1987-88, as 
well as the employment generated through 
such centrally-sponsored employment 
programmes as NREP and RL.EGF during 
the 1980s. 

The available evidence suggests that 
RLEGP and NREP arc not suffering for 
shortage of funds. The employment situation 
in a state like Rajasthan overall shows 
relatively low rates of unemployment, if 
estimated annually, but a very high rate in 
the kharif season because of the 
predominance of a single crop unirrigated 
cropping pattern. The very structure of 
employment m the state, unlike in many 
other states, is such that the centrally- 
sponsored rural employment programmes 
ate not likely to he successful. This is so 
because in almost the entire state there is a 
shortage of workers during the busy season, 
while there is not much work in the entire 
single crop unirrigated regions. Iliis suggests 
not only that piwefty and unemployment are 
not related, but also that the employment 
creation strategy to deal with inicr-temporal 
changes in employment mu.st be comprised 
of(i) inter-seasonal variation inemployment, 
and (ii) intcr-ycar variation in employment 
due to agricultural instability and resulting 
transient poverty. This is what the'state level 
programmes are doing on a very large scale, 
as and when needed. ^ 

VII 

Major Issues 

Having examined the interface among 
poverty, policy and performance of the 
economy in u rather harsh agn>-climatic 
environment, the following major issues 
emerge. 

TRANSItNlPflVURTY 

The fact that the poverty ratio has been 
nearly constant since 1977-78 does not 
necessarily imply the failure of poverty 
programmes in the state during the period 
in which Ihestatccxpcricnccd the maximum 
thrust in poverty alleviation programmes. 
.Poverty estimates during this period arc 
I'tivailahiconly for three quinquennial points. 
TYend change in poverty is therefore very 
difficult to analyse without essentially 
referring to the level and fluctuations in 
economic activity aniund these time points. 
Large «nnual lluctuations in the level of 
agricultural activities and the resulting 
nuctuations in hou.sehold income make 
'transient poverty' a more important 
component o( the'overall poverty scene m 
Rqjasthan. 

The lower level of agriculture production, 
even if supplemented hy adequate aval lability 
of fiKxIgrain. may imply lo.ss of entitlements 
in general fDrc/c 1989), but it affects the 
pimrcr households most severely. Unless 

i'.' * 


employment based safety nets OEBSN) are It has been observed above that both the 
inu^uced to restore entitlements, wide incidence and severity ofdrought have been 
fluctuations in the poverty population may increasing until recently (Table 8). One is 
occur in drought affected situations. not sure whether the intensity of drought as 


Tabix 2.S: Distribution or Househocos bv Annuai. Family Income from the Asset 

(Per ernf) 



Reference 

_Annual Family Income from the Asset (Rsl 


Year 

0 I-.500 

501-1000 

1001-2000 

>2000 

Rajasthan 

l98.‘i-86 

43 1.5 

14 

15 

12 


1987 

47 13 

12 

18 

10 


1989 

46 3 

4 

15 

32 

India 

198.‘i-86 

24 II 

15 

24 

.26 


1987 

22 10 

17 

24 

27 


1989 

26' 5 

9 

18 

42 

Soiiirr: As in Table 2^ 





Table 26: Disiribi'tion ni Hoiisehcx.ds by Pfr Cent Increase in Annual Income from ihe Asset 


Reference 

.Per Cent Increase in Income from IRDP Asset 



Year 

0 1-25 

26-50 

51-100 

>100 . 

Rajasthan 






As per record 

I98S.K6 

8 10 

7 

16 

60 


1987 

9 10 

14 

23 

44 


1989 

2 5 

8 

19 

67 

As assessed 

I98.S 86 

21 22 

21 

23 

16 


1987 

15 17 

20 

28 

20 

• 

1989 

26 15 

14 

21 

23 

India 






As per record 

1985-86 

9 13 

16 

23 

39 


1987 

7 . *12 

16 

26 

39 


1989 

5 10 

12 

24 

49 

As assessed 

198586 

16 24 

23 

23 

15 


1987 

20 20 

23 

23 

14 


1989 

18 19 

20 

23 

20 

Stiurcr As above 






Table 27 

Some Indr attjrs oh Success of IRDP in UP 


Prc-Assei Income 

Average 

Actual* Increase 

Increased 

Range 

Average 

Value of 

in Income from 

Income to 



Asset 

IRDP Assistance 

Asset Ratio 




Rs 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Below 226.S 

1878 

2580 

1146 

ffl 

44 

2265 -. r .*.()0 

2913 

2905 

1130 

39 

39 . 

.■»500-480n 

38.54 

2858 

948 

25 

33 

48()0-64(K) 

54.58 

3709 

.1113 

20 

30 

Above 6400 

820.5 

.3765 

796 

10 

21 

Nixe: * Income from IKDP minus deePne in income from other sources 



Siiurt r Derived from tables in Rao C H H and Rangaswainy < 1988), 'Erficicncy of Investment in 

IRDP 

A .Itudy of Uttar Pradesh', Economk tinil Potiiirul Werkl\. June 2.5. 



Tabu 20 Pir.son Day Employment in Casual Labour. Cenirai, and State-Level 
Employment Prixirammes 


Year PDECL Employmiinl Generalcil (Lakh Mandavs) Expenditure (Lakh Rupees) 
^ NREP RLEGP SPWD NREP RLEGP SPWD 


1982-83 

48 

-M* 

- 

935 

- 


198.3-84 

67 

6 


1040 

51 

6937 

1984-85 

98 

.68 

- 

1686 

970 

645 

1985-86 

498 

64 


4827 

419 

■ 8892 

1986-87 

930 

152 

- 

6566 

1248 

16295 

1987-88 

7709 • 240 

201 

4240 

4234 

1386 

62704 

{988-89 

227 

125 

- 

3685 

601 

32609 


The expenditure on SPWD during 1988-89 refers to the expenditure on ndief measures 
cMTespondmg in the agricultural year 1987-88 only. The expenditure daui eorresponds to April - 
March while the agricultural year correspondx lo July-June. 

PDECL. Person days employineni in ea^ labour. 

‘ SPWD. Peison days emfdoyinent in stale-level pFugramine.s. 

Simree: Goveminent of Rajasthan (1992) and Government of India (1990). 
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reflected in the official figures on districts, 
villages and population allected, has any 
bearing on the official figures on crop 
damage as reflected in the agricultural 
production data The index of agricultural 
production, with base as the triennium 
ending 1981-82, increases irom 80 in 1979 
80 U> 100 in 1980 81 120 in 1981-82 and 
n't in 1982-8'), with a corresponding 
increase in toodgrain production Yet 
during all these tour years the intensity 
of drought was scscrc attectiiig all the 
26 districts )l 21 2) and 22 thousand 
villages and population varying between 
1 7 and 2 4 trore Similar iiuonsistencies 
are not uncommon throughout the last two 
decades Admittedly a drought is ton 
complex a situation to he undcrsUMid through 
simple figures but this kind ol inflated 
response has implications for long term 
developmentstiategics The ‘balUwn model' 
of crisis management is more icflected in 
government thinking - relief cum 
development rathei than developmcni 
cum relid In the latter case deployment 
of relief funds Irom the centre oi the state 
would only accelerate the pace ol 
development In the lormct it leads to ad 
hoc shoit term development plans The 
assets cicated arc mo'tly incomplete 
structures often needing more funds than 
originally envisaged for the pro|Cct This 
IS so essentially because such proiccts arc 
not piiorities once the crisis is over for 
most of those involved in the proiecl the 
political sv>tcin the buicaucracy or the 
affected population By the time such 
projects become a priority again due to the 
emergence of anothei ensis the damage is 
already done 

Ciovemmeni spending on such ud hot 
iclicl measures is increasing at constant 
prices'" at the late of 216 per cent per 
annum during 1970 71 to 19S8 89 Total 
relief expenditure on the 1987 88 drought 
was Rs 9S0 crorc This was nearly half the 
total plan outlay of Rs 2 120 crorc foi the 
Sixth Plan This may reflect the growing 
concern of the state for people s welfare 
but also suggests growing ad hocism in the 
management of development funds One 
can reasonably argue that the productivity 
ol ad hoc management of funds should be 
fat less than that of propci ly managed funds 
Some of the recent government policy papers 
lecognise this and indicate a thinking in the 
right direction " To what extent this is 
implemented and becomes effective cannot 
be discussed here 

IRDP 

The performance of IRDP in Rajasthan, 
as per evaluation reports as well as other 
reports, has been tar below the national 
averse One thing that is common to all the 
states generally but needs special emphasis 


in the case of Rajasthan, is the adequacy 
ol investment rhat could generate sufficient 
sustained income for the pcxirest households 
The net realised rate of return on the 
investment is the highest for poorest To 
ensure that such households get sustained 
incomes from the public mvcsiment, more 
liberal adequacy norms may be needed 

Whether infusion of th's money thiough 
the alternative strategy of employment 
guarantee piogrammes could yield better 
results may have to be examined in the light 
of high year to year fluctuations in the 
economic environment Second if only the 
economic returns to labour put into the 
utilisation ol <uch assets significantly 
exceeds that through alternative employ 
merit avenue* is there an incentive to 
maintain it We already have a transient 
unemployment situation in the state I hird 
the capacity ol the hxal economy to ibsorb 
more units i n the tertiary sector to whii h 
most of the investment in the latci ycais 
has been direi ted needs to be evaluated and 
enhanced I tie experience so far suggests 
that invcstnimt in the strengthening of 
available a* sets and augmenting tiu 
productivity of existing assets is lai iiioic 
effective 

Providing a sscis such as land to produce 
goods foi seif consumption may provide 
bcttei susten mcc in a baiter eeononis 
i luctuations in oiiipul caused by n iiui il oi 
other Idctois may not be the only i ictoi 
dflectingcntitl aments In imarkctcconoiny 
with madequat e access to market iniclligcnci 
such vaiiibiliiy may be lompoundcd by 
fluctuationsint he*maikefpnee flieappro ic h 
ol Antyoday 1 or its icmcainalion is IRDP 
assumed bene ficiarics at the bottom ol the 
povcity groiifi to posse<s adcquite asset 
management s kills and correctly so What 
It missed perha ps was the orientation of such 
skills The IS set management skills of 
beneficiaries w ere tuned to the subsistence 
model with inipeilcci or absemi markets 
Thrusting upon the beneficiaries the 
cnireprcncjii il m.irkct model without 
strengthening tlicit market orientation 
through gradual expessure to the market 
remov mg the market d isiortions created by 
the government machin cry oi merchants or 
strengthening their ca pahilitics through 
training etc proved a n lajor holticneck in 
achieving the ob(cctives o f this much lauded 
programme fhc intra year and inter ycai 
fluctuations in me omc f r om t an asset do alfec t 
the elf le ac y of the progn imnic f Drc/c 1990) 
Also excess supply sei vices m one sector 
without adequate absor ptivr capacity m ly 
actively cut into the enti tiemcn ts of the (Hxir 
rather than piomote thi ‘m 

It IS argued that fas ter deve lopment of 
rural infrastructure is lone of the ways in 
which efficiency of IRIDP invest!uent may 
beimpmvedlRao 1992 J This is all the more 
needed lor a state whic h ranks vciy low on 


the infrastructure development index 
Therefore a combination ol siiafegies 
involving rtic two mafor programmes vi/, 
employ incni and asset redistiibutioii along 
with a stinng CO operative inovemem may 
perhaps yield bctlci dividends A well 
structured cniploymcnt piogi immc m the 

development i uni u lici loinial designed 
todcvclopruralmlr isiiiicturc aiidwaieished 
devcIopniiMii and lilorest iiionpiogrammes 
tnrcducctlii inira vc u imlinici vi ii impact 
ol agro i hniatic lluciuaiioiis should help 
both pioieciion iiid |iioinotion ol 
eniiilcnicnls of the ruril poor m the state 

Notes 

11 he luthoi IS Cl II* till Id V S Vyis uuf Kinil 
Aliu) I lot iisclul lommtnls on in * irlici vi ision 
ol this pdpci I 

I 1hi tiuiiibii ot (Jiviiicts uixiitinc svveic 
thou htiluMiic,lhisp*iiiHl(li\i(l*(lhv iht lout 
numhci ol liisliiils Sn cdMiniiii in of 
Kijislhin (1992) 

Tvin his iilici csliiiutcs show j near zero 
total nion fxluccn Iht luo in K i)dsthiii sc‘e 
Ahluw ilii (I97K I9l«i) 

y lilt pitivisioii il results ot the si ilc sinipk nn 
t iloiii lilt Ike lie lovti I ih in the ecniral sample 
nsuits The tlitrtiemesate inoieinthe biUtoni 
(leeiles is one inotts to highei Ueclles the 
ditleientisn iiiotv down II it (.lo iilestnnaics 
lie iipplt luenlt it to the e vieni otlhe dilfeicnec 
III Iht eeiili it tiul si lit illiples in e done 
inliki Iht itjioiiil isliniites in I9X7 Kh still 
sht w \ dues town III in ihi 1*17'’ fTesliniales 
In Ihe soulhein legio’i Itii exiniple Ihc 
obseiv <1 e done intakes ut Uiwiiby 1T7 149 
in I in (or Ihe botloiii Ihiee deciles 
a I'ettitely 

t Apiil if uehehmge iiistslioinihe M<iikuv 
thiin pioeessol hitiing Ihe nuinlKi and area 
lioiii I hirhet K I towel si/t 1 1iss The 
itMuiniii) nil) bt iKiitniled to tiii{ation 
lit s t io| me III I lowe ve I I f I he e h nice in I iliu 
I lilt noiona dl) im ri ising tioni in mill'd 
livtlwhea ihicheisi/t 1 1 iss h is lowe r values 
III in lower si/e elisses the‘il Ihe rletclopmeiu 
h IS to lx ii|uiuius foreximph the number 
III wholly iiniiIig lied holding inihe I 2class 
IS hO |X I eeni ind 111 Ihe 11 ISS 0 I is 60 I (let 
eeiil any mcieisi in Iht nuiiihei in Ihi 0 I 
hr class dui to the Maikov ehilii piixcsv 
should III I lel leduee Ihe propnitionof wholly 
uniriigiied holdings unlt'ss only litigated 
holdings aie divided and shilled lu Ihe Inwet 
el ISS Onis il it is the other way lound should 
one he woiiied about the impact ol the Markov 
ehiin diluting the tquibius efteel 

5 Ihcyiai 1974 7‘iisuiiiiUedlnimtht malyvis 
as It show s ibtionnal di pie ssions in the income 
level ol lural laboui lollowmg a sudden 
inca ISC in i PIAL from 284 in I97T 74 to T69 
in 1974 7S only lo dee line to 292 in I97T 
76 Since changes m Iht 1974 IS wages leg 
behind such spurts in pnte level asultv may 
not lefleel I lone btrii land Berth I96T 64 
ind I98T aiL Ihe poinis around which 
iiHivcments m CPIAl aie imxJe*rate 

6 1974 IS ligures ire ignore d due to the reasons 
nwntioned above 

7 fills vecucm iv largi ly based on Sagar and 
Ahuia (|98/) and Vyas and Sagar (1992) 
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ii ‘The tenants have iinmeiutely benefited from 
votious land refnims On the whole the 
implementation otilu pioletiivcandheneiiiial 
provisions of Ihi lonaney law can be regarded 
as satisfailory The nil tl community as a 
whole has made siihstanlial gains because ol 
the temoval ol impedinicnts in agrarian 
progress the whole pioci ss ol abolition of 
intermediaries and implementation ol the 
tenancy law is nothing short ol a social 
levoluiion in rural Kaiasihan I H>ol Singh A 
Study ol I and Kclonns in Kaiasihan Keseari h 
Programmes C umiiiiiici Planning 
Commission Ctoveinmcni ol India 1964 
9 In a receni siiidy Oupia 11994) shows thai thi 
disinbution ol ceding surplus land in Kaiasihan 
III! Man h 199 < is less than I 8 lakh lioctaies 
Ihis IS les> than I |hi uni ol the total area 
under opeiaiion 

It) Ooserninmt sptiuling dill tied by using 
wholesali price index 

11 Goveiiiineiil ol Kaiasihan (1992 29) ll is 
import ml to mu rati this iithei line pnic ol 
inlorm iiion Ihciusc over the years ihi 
dcclaialoiy piiKisscs lelalingtudrought have 
Ix'comi loulinisid cxciciscs in lilt hands ol 
distiicl Iciel biiriaucriiy and state level 
elective poliiical chit willi ihe technical 
retincminls in llic iclevant scienlilic 
knowledge md technology achieved in the last 
loui dec.Klesorsobeing largely unincorporated 
in ihi csiiiiialion and dtclaialion ol dtoughi 
not only m K i| uthan but in India ns a whole 
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Institutional Reforms and Poverty Alleviation 

in West Bengal 

Biplab Dasgupta 

West Bengal aven poor and xer^ rural state hasvasth unproxedtts relatixt jxtnition on a Inoinhan^t of iiotumu 
stKial and rural inditatois Land reforms tin dtxelopment of pamhaxats and impUrnentaium of posittx ulUxiatton 
progtammes through them, and political nurhilisation oj the lural poor an the dislinipashin^ fcaiuns of dixilopmcnt 
since IV77 xshuh account for this progress Hossexer the state continues to he hackxxanl on e< riairi fronts such as lo 


operatises and PDS development 

POVERTY isncvei alone intome disparity 
and unemployment are two ol its sloscst 
lompantons Any programme lor poverty 
eradiLdtiun therefore would make little sense 
and would he doomed to fail Irom the start 
unless It IS puked with other progiammcs 
which come to grips with rising 
unemployment and inequality Fuithcr, any 
policy package to work would have to he 
related to the broader social economii 
|H>litical enviionment in which the pool live 
No matter how emphaiicall> a paiticular 
scheme is targeted to teach the luial poor 
It cannot do so as long as the community 
and Its institutions aic closely contiolled by 
the landlords moncylender>andolhci vested 
inteicsis i and lelorm and deccntialisalion 
ol dec ision-inaking through the development 
of panchayali institutions are not lor this 
leason mere cliches but actually ate 
preconditions for the success ol poverty 
alleviation programmes Finally it should 
be recognised that there cannot be a lasting 
solution to the problem ol rural poverty 
within ihe perimeteis of the rural sector a 
narrow sectoial approach would be sell 
d< icating The long-term solution lies in 
transferring a significant slice of the surplus 
rural laboui powci to the towns ind 
industries 

These are some general lemarks by way 
ol introduction to this case study on West 
Bengal Section 1 provides the background, 
while Section II deals with various 
dimensions of poverty in Ihe state In 
Sections III and IV we deal with land 
reform and panchayats, and with centrally 
sponsored poverty alleviation programmes 
in Section V Section VI examines the 
public distribution system and we end 
with some concluding remarks in 
Section VII 

I 

Background 

We begin by dispelling some of the 
prevalent notions about West Bengal's 
economy and society, and by introducing 
some of the distinguishing features of the 
state today - land reform, panchayali 
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development and the political mobilisation 
of the pool - which have a bearing on ixivcrty 
alleviation strategies 
C'onliaiy to the popuUr imptcssion of a 
highly urbanised and a highly industiiali .cd 
area which is coloured by the visual image 
ol the Calcutii metiopolis West Bengal is 
111 tact a basically niial and bac kwaid sl.itc 
a very significant proportion of whose 
popiil ition is pool Once Ihe raUiilta 
metropolis and Ihe Duigapui Asansol 
industrial complex are taken out of the 
reckoning the level of urbanisation (overall 
27 48perccnt sixth amorigthc Indian states) 
IS close to lOpc'rccni .n Ihe remaining aicas 
of the slate wliic h makes it comparable with 
Bihar Onssa and Assam, the three majoi 
neighbouiing stales IC'ensus ol India IWt) 
Until iccently going by NSS statistics more 
than hall the population lived below ihe 
poverty line 'see Table I) 

While at the lime of the independence of 
the country West Bengal was the most 
industrialised stale and its port in Caliutla 
accounted loi more than two fifths ol the 
sea trade today it has been overtaken bv 
Mahaiashtia Gujaiai and Tamil Nadu in 
terms of industrial development while the 
port now ranks fifth and accounts lor barely 
one tenth of the total overseas ir.idc 
[Government ol India 1992] This state is 
yet to fully recover from the freight 
equalisation (xilicy of Ihe mid-1950s < whichi 
has been withdrawn only a year ago) w hich 
denied the c omparative advantage it enjoyed 
becauseof proximity tocoal and iron deposits 
and Ihe location of steel factories The 
recession of Ihe mid 1960s hit this slate the 
hardest g< ven the c omposition of its industrial 
output e g iron and steel and wagon and 
other cnginceiing industiies [Roy l<>7l 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 197l| 
Perhaps no less devastating was the 
disenminatory Iicensingpolicy ol thccential 
government as well as the parsimonious 
allocation of plan funds and credit from 
banks and financial instiUAions, despite its 
industrial heritage and large pool of skilled 
manpower (see Table 3) All these denied 
the rural poor alternative earning 
opportunities in the urban-industnal sector 
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and visibly slowed down niigiatory 
iiiovemenl' towaids the town, and cities 
Accoiinlirig lor2 7 pci ci ntof India sarca 
but K OS pci c cm of the country s [Kipiilation 
this stale tanks first in terms ol density 
767 (KT sq kill as pei the 1991 census 1 ver 
MiKc the partition and loss of ihc suiplus 
producing east!in icgion Bengal ha' been 
I food deficit state dependent upon the 
central government ten a substantial supply 
lo bc' louted thioiigh the public distribution 
sysiini loi a long time IimxI production 
remained stagnant md the tc'c hnology ol the 
green •cvolulion bypassctl tiu slate (see 
lahk 4) only recently his iheic been a 
spuninagriculluialproduction Asignilicant 
pill ol Ihc oft season agiicuhuie is taken up 
hv|ulcciilttvaiion whii h while boosiinglhe 
earnings ol the peasant, and ihc foreign 
exchange earnings ol the coiiniiv helps lo 
w iden the food del icii | (lovetninciil ol West 
Bengal I9s)2i IcapI iiitation ama|orlorcign 
exchange earner also occupies a good 
pioportion ol land in Ninth Bengal though 
mven the chaiactci of such land it docs not 
lake aw iv the alternative ol food production 
[Goveriiinc 111 ol West Bengal |992] 

A significanl pail of the state mainly the 
seven iiotthcrn distiuts Daijeeling, 
Jalpaiguii CoochKehar Malda North 
Dinafpui and South Din.iipur (the last two 
weic until recently two pails of the same 
distiict - West r)in<i|pur) md three western 
disiiicts Piiiulii B.mkiira and Biihhum- 
are iclatively moic backward 
It IS not widedy known because of Ihe 
V iitual absence of caste and c omniunal strifes, 
that in West Bengal the proportions ol 
scheduled caste population and Muslims aie 
the highest among the Indian states, the 
proportions being 21 62 |ici cent and 21 50 
pel cc III rcspeciivcl V while schc*duled tribes 
account lor another 5 60 per cent In terms 
ol Ihc number of scheduled castes it ranks 
second after Uttar f'radesh These three 
catcgoi ICS together ac count lor slightly more 
than half the population and what makes 
these tommuniiywisc liguics relevant for 
this discussion is that these are also the three 
poorest groups in rural Bengal In othcaf 
words halt the districts and half the 
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population - community wise - are back¬ 
ward. Another major category of population, 
refugees from East Pakistan - about S.S 
million to start with and probably numbering 
around 10 million by now - are relatively 
better off. though, in some of the districts 
bordering Bangladesh - Nadia, North and 
South 24 Parganas, Murshidabad, Cooch- 
Behar and North and South Dinajpur - they 
would account for a section of the rural poor 
(Dasgupta 1987.]. 

PoUTK AL MoBII ISATION Oh RURAL POOR 

A distinguishing feature of life in West 
Bengal (as also in Kerala and Tripura) is the 
role played by the left wing political parties 
and their peasant organisations since the 
mid-l93()s in mobilising the rural poor 
(sharecroppers, agricultural labourers and 
poor peasants) (Dasgupta 1984a, 1984b). 
The ‘tebhaga movement' of the 1940s and 
the early I950.s led to the 1950 legislation 
giving some protection to the sharecroppers 
against eviction and raising the crop-share, 
and to the Estate Acquisition Act and land 
reform legislation, both of 195.3. These 
legislations, though not entirely doing away 
with landlordism, drastically curtailed the 
monopoly over land and reduced social and 
political control by the landlords. As 
lumerous studies suggest, this helped in the 
;ransfer of power in the countryside from 
:hc hands of the parasitic, absentee, largc- 
icale landlords to the small landlords and 
he upper crust of the peasantry, who.se 
}o.sition was further reinforced by adult 
franchise, the setting up ol co-operatives and 
community development blocks, and later, 
.he spread of modern agrarian technologies. 
However, the peasant organisations pcrsi.sted 
with their demand for land reform (Dasgupta 
1982, 1984a, I984b(. 

A major focus of political mobilisation 
was on f(K>d, in which along with the poor 
acasantry, sharecroppers,agricultural 
abourers and artisans, a section of the urban 
Mor and middle class were drawn in. In the 
massive ‘food movements’ of 1952, 1958, 
1959 and 1966, leading to large-scale tiring 
tnd many deaths, while the peasants 
iemanded just prices for their agricultural 
produce and protection against distress- 
telling. the others were demanding lower 
'ood prices and strengthening of the rationing 
lystem; both of thesedemands wereexpected 
o be met at the same time at the cost of the 
middlemen standing bet ween the buyers and 
be sellers. 

Both types of political mobilisation helped 
0 create a political and social environment 
hat eventually gave birth to the first non- 
congress, United Front government of the 
eft wing and democratic parties in 1967. 
fhough this government was dismissed by 
he central government after eight months, 
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the United Front won again in 1969. The 
Imtersurvived for 13 eventful months4uring 
which, for the first time, a serious effort was 
made to carry out land reform. A novel 
feature of the programme was the call given 
to the poor and landless peasantry to locate 
ceiling-surplus ‘benami’ land, and the 
constitution of village level committees 
which took over and distributed such land. 
The enthusiastic rc.sponse of the rural poor 
led to the identification and distribution of 
3,00,000 acres of such land. More 
important, it gave the lattcra tatite of power 
and boosted their self-confidence, which 
saw them through seven difficult years, 
during 1970-77, when attempts were made 
to dislodge them from the land for which 
the/had been given ‘paita' by the Second 
United Front (Dasgupta 1982, 1993: 
Bandhopadhyay 1973, 1979; Government 
of West Bengal 1975; Sarkar and Prasannan 
1976]. When they were again given the 
opportunity to vote in 1977, they helped 
the Left Front government to come to 
power, with an understanding that land 
reform would figure prominently in their 
agenda. 

Undoubtedly, the two most radical and 
significant poverty alleviation measures of 
the Left Front government, during 1977- 
1993, have been land reform and the 
decentralisation ot decision-making through 
panchayats. Today, thanks to land reform 
large landholdings, forcible eviction of 
tenants and semi-fcudal extra-economic 
control of the rich over the labour power of 


the poor are things of the past. Regular 
panchayat elections coupled with land reform 
and the curbing of land monopoly, have 
enabled the poorer majority to direct the 
location of utilities, selection of beneficiaries 
and distribution of public patronage towards 
the rural poor. Today about half the 
development expenditure in the state is 
undeit^en through the panchayats, which 
are an indispensable and unavoidable 
component of any development programme. 
No less important is its social-psychological 
impact, as the village poor are becoming 
increasingly as.serti ve and conscious of their 
own rights and sense of self-respect. As we 
will .sec below, this greater awareness is also 
being increasingly translated into productive 
economic activities, c g, increasing 
agricultural production, after a time-lag 
[CMIE 1993]. A third major clement has 
been an effective implementation of the 
centrally-spon.sored poverty alleviation 
programmes, again mainly through the 
panchayats. 

Unlike Andhra. Tamil Nadu or Kerala, 
highly subsidised rice distribution 
programmes were never taken up in West 
Bengal, nor is there anything like the 
employment guarantee scheme of 
Maharashtra or the practice of making bonus 
payments to agriculturists on top of the 
agricultural support prices, as in Punjab or 
Haryana. Nor has there been anything 
remotely comparable to the technological 
breakthrough in agriculture that has taken 
place in Haryana or Punjab, which could go 


Tabu. I Povbrty Line - NS.S F,stimate.s, 1977-78 and 1987-88 

( Unil/i in lakh) 


Area 


1977-78 



1987-88 


Number 

State 

Per Oni 

Rank 

Number 

.State 

Per Cent 

Rank 

Total 

276 

52.2 

II 

17.3 

27.6 

7 

Rural 

228 

58..3 

12 

137 

30.3 

7 

Urban 

48 

34.5 

6 

36 

20.7 

9 


Note' Ranks arc given in ascending order of poverty, and only for the 16 ma;or siaie.s (i c, excluding 
Himachal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir. Manipur. Meghalaya and Nagaland). 

Source. Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE), Economic Imelligcnec Service, Basic 
Siaiisiics Kelaiini! to Indian Economy, Volume 2: Slates. September 1992, Bombay. 


TabUi 2: Major Social Indicators 


Indicator 


1980-81 



1990-91 


West Bengal 

India 

Rank 

West Bengal 

India 

Rank 

Birth rale per thousand 

32.5 

36.9 

K 

27.5 

30.6 

5 

Death rale per thousand 

11.3 

12.7 

7 

8.6 

10.6 

5 

Infant inonalily rale per thousand 

91 

no 

6 

63 

80 

4 

Literacy rate per hundred 

48.6 

43.6 

6 

57 7 

52.1 

6 

Female literacy per hundred 

36.1 

29.8 

7 

47.2 

39.4 

7 

Expenditure on education per capita 

45.3 

46.1 

10 

217.9 

190.4 

7 

Expenditure on health per capita 

106 


6 

473 


3 


Note. Birth and death rate figures relate to 1979-91 and 1988-90, three-year moving averages; infant 
mortality figures are for 1981 and 1990; literacy rales are for 1981 and 1991; health expendittiie 
figures ore for 1980 and 1991. 


Source: As in Table I 
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some way towards pertolatinj; the benefits 
down to the rural poor Y^, as the data 
from the agncuttural census suggest, the 
tendencies towards landlessness and 
widening rural inequality, which are almost 
universal in India, have been by and large 
kept in leash in West Bengal [Government 
ot India 19871' 


II 

Poverty Level and Dimensions 

If one goes by the NSS poverty estimates 
lor 1977 78 and 1987 88 one finds that 
West Bengal’s rank, in ascending order of 
poverty has improved from Nth to 
seventh -IIS relative position having 
improved vit a \i\ Andhra Karnataka 
Maharashtra and llitar Pradesh The 
proportion of poor has been nearly halved 
from2 76crorcfo 1 7Urorc I he proportion 
ol poor in West Bengal is now lower than 
the national average whereas 10 years ago 
It was higher laking rural poverty 
separately into account there has been a 
steep decline from S8 1 per cent (12lh 
tank) which was «even points higher than 
the national iscrage lo tO 1 per cent {7th 
r,ink; that is J per cent lower than the 
national aveiagc Its ra>ik has improved at 
the cost of Andhra Bihai Karnataka 
lamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh 

As tor urban poverty the decline in 
perc entdge terms has been less dramatic, and 
the figure continues to he lower than the 
national average Rankwisc the state has 
movedtiomsixthtoninth adeclinc- Assam 
Kerala and 1 amil Nadu being the states to 
gain at the cost of West Bengal dunng 
these lOyears Thus while the level ot urban 
poverty has declined in West Bengal there 
has been a steeper decline in other states 
Among the other states the 'mprovements 
registered by Assam (from s6 S per cent to 
9 4 per cent) Tamil Nadu (fmm 45 3 per 
cent to 20 S per cent) and Kerala (from S3 2 
pcrcentto 19 3 per cent )aie highly dramatic 
and It IS lor the academics working on those 
states to ascertain the reasons tor such 
remarkable progress The fact that poverty 
alleviation in West Bengal has been more 
spectacular in the rural areas is obviously 
linked with the package of policies 
implemented by the state government in the 
countryside dunng these 10 years 

Taking total and rural poverty levels into 
account. West Bengal' s performance during 
this 10-year peruxl has been surpassed by 
only two other states - Kerala and Assam 
Comparing West Bengal’s performance with 
those tor the other sutes, we find that four 
states - Puniab, Haryana, Gujarat and 
Kerala - have performed consistently better 
on most development indicators, while 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu, two other 
states with good all round performances, are 


missing from the top six 'Their places have 
been taken by two surprise inclusions, and 
tor not very obvious reasons - Rajasthan 
and Assam - states which art* among the 
backward ones 

Here we are not dealing with the 
alternative measures of poverty line that 
have been discussed in Sheila Bhalla s 
oaper on Haryana, which show West 
Bengal s performance in a poorer light 
This IS largely because the data lor those 
relate to 1«83 too soon aftei the l<)pni hmg 
ol a majoi poverty alleviation drive by the 
Left Front government, when the new 
measures had only begun to make ihcir 
impact The 1987 88 NSS figures in 
conliast with a lime interval ol lOyeirs 
from the pri vious estimates as also trom 
the beginning ol the L eft Fiont govci nmcni 
give a more relevant measure ol the 
effectiveness of these new measures 1 atci 
studies by NSS with a similar standardised 
lot mat might confirm this trend towards 
increasing success in poverty alleviation 
Moreover as our following account will 
show West Bengal s poverty rankings in 
terms ol NSS estimates, are consistent w ith 
those fora wide range of economic socal 
agricultural and rural indicators 


Social Indkators 

Table 2 illustrate the changes that have 
taken place in the state in the 1980s, in 
terms ot some key social indicatois These 
showinipiovcmentsin the relative position 
ol the state in relation lo birth dcstli and 
inf int m< italily rates and total and female 
litCMC) rales It also gives pc*i capita state 
expenditures on health and education - 
which .rise* show improvement in the 
relative position as explanations for 
improvement in kev social indicatois 

Table 2 also shows that in terms of those 
indicators West Bengal s position is veiy 
close to those of the leading states In terms 
ol death late its figures iic betieied only 
by Kerala Tripura Maharashtraaiid Punjab 
Tripura licing the only backward state In 
terms ot birth rate both Keiala .ind Iripuia 
show better figures as also Andhra and 
T trail N.idu but Maharashti i Punjab and 
Haiyana among the leading slates are 
lagging behind West Bengal Infant mortality 
figures ire even better wrth only Kerala, 
Piinjahand Maharashtra alldcvclopedstates 
holdiim higher ranks In terms ol liieracy, 
Kcrila Tamil Nadu Maharashtra Gujarat 
and 1 ripur.i hold higher tanks (and Punjab, 


Tabu. ) Ki V Lconomk Inohaioks 


Indicatoi 


1980 81 



1989 90 


Wcsi 

Bengal 

India 

Rank 

West Btngil 

1 India 

Rank 

NSDF at factor cost and constant 







{Msecs ({lei capita) 

Ruial household consumpiion 

1612 

I61S 

s 

19(0 

22(4 

7 

ex[venditute (pci capita) 

S9 ^ 

68 9 

II 

170 0 

I/S 1 

9 

Agncultuial income (|)cr capita) 
Agriculture in NSDP at factor 




ISS6 

IS64 

6 

cost (Ks crorc) 

2818 


s 

(466 


( 

State s share in total plan outlay (per cent) 

1 SV 


s 

2 2S 


10 

No of bank offices fiei lakh {mpulation 
No of bank ollites per lakh of rural 

)7 

47 

10 

62 

72 

n 

{Mipulation 

1 7 

I 8 

IS 

4 8 

S6 

14 

Deposits ol SC oin banks (Rs crore) 

1/89 

3(821 

*7 

208 IS 

2(3086 

( 

Advances ol S< om banks (Rs i rore) 

2309 

2238 

2 

210978 

142210 

( 

Credit deposit ratio (per cent) 

Credit dep )sil ratio of public sector 

60 94 

66 18 


v2 74 

61 01 


banks (per cent) 

Credit deposit ratio ol SConi banks 

60 40 

66 90 

8 

48 40 

60 (X) 

11 

in lural areas ([>ei cent) 

32 40 

S4 SO 

14 

44 70 

61 20 

13 

Non hank central financial assistance 
cum cumulative (Rs crore) 

States shore in assistance given by 

629 

7930 

4 

361/ 

67060 

7 

all India financial institutions 
(per cent) 

6 < 


6 

(9 


9 

No of indusinal licences issued 

23 

474 

7 

( 

249 

14 

No of letters of intent issued 

S5 

94(1 

7 

(1 

83S 

10 


1 For consumption expendiiiire 1977 78 and 1988 89 

2 For plan outlay Sixth and Eighth Plan figures 
S For bank offices 1980 and 1992 

4 For credit deposit ratios of banks 1989 and 1992 

5 For cumulative assistance disbursed by all non bank financial instiiutions 

6 For alt India Tinoncial institutions 1980 81 and 1990 91 

7 For indusinal licences and letters of inient 1980 and 1991 

8 Agriculture m NSDP for 1980 81 and 1988 89 (and at current prices) 

9 Per capita ogncultural income for ihe average of 1986 87 to 1988-89 
Siiunr rMlb(1992) 
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A Novel Scheme From SBT 


You can now wiilnlmw 


your I'ixoci Deposits 


in pails, 


at your 'option. 


without closing 

the entire deposit'prematurely 


Unit 

Deposit 

Scheme 


STATE BANK OF TRAVANCORE 
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in the ca&e of female literacy) Only Tamil 
Nadu among these states spends less than 
West Bengal on a per capita basis on 
olucation, while Assam with a lower level 
ot literacy spends mure As tor pci capita 
expenditure on health Maharashtra and Uttar 
Pradesh are the only two states to spend 
more Taking all these indicators together 
into account only Tripura among the 
backward states appear to perloim better 
than West Bengal on social matters 

Further corroboration of this social 
improvement is provided by the statewisc 
changes in gender ratios between IdSI and 
1991 It IS remarkable that only three among 
the major states show an incicasc in the ratio 
of women (per I (XX) men) West Bengal 
(from 911 to 917) Piinjah (X79 to 882) and 
Kerala (I 012 to I 016) while the national 
figure declined from 91S to 927 

I coNOMit Indk sroRs 

Coming to the economic mdicalois 
(lablc 1) wclindthai West Bengal srclativc 
position h IS (leterioiatcd during the 1980s 
in terms ol |Kr capita net state domestic 
product at tactoi cost and constant pnees 
In 1980 81 only Pun)ab Maryana 
Mahaiashtra and Gujarat all leading states 
held superior positions but by 1988 89 
Karnataka and I ami I Nadu had moved past 
West Bengal Fhc explan ition for this can 
be found in terms of some of the other 
indicators that appear in fable 1 which 
reveal the negative attitude ol the central 
government towards this particulai state 
government more spec if it ally in terms ol 
allocation of plan fund of credit tiom public 
sector hanks and non bank financial 
institutions operating at the national level 
and of the number ol industnal licences and 
letters ol intent issued The rank ol the state 
in lenns ol plan alliKation declined from 
filth to KXh that in terms of the credit 
deposit iatio« ot public sector banks from 
eighth to I Ith that in terms ot non bank 
financial institutions from fourth to seventh 
that of industnal licences from seventh to 
14th and that of letters ol intent from seventh 
to 10th, during (he 198(K none ol which can 
beexplained or justified in terms of economic 
c ntena alone For a state whic h acc ounts for 
the third highest amount of deposits and 
advances the number ol bank offices per 
lakh population is abysmally low, and the 
rank is very near the bottom 

Whatever success has been achieved, either 
in combating social problems, as discussed 
above or on the rural/agncultural front, to 
be discussed below, has been despite this 
negabve attitude In Table 1 we find that the 
rank of the state has improved in terms of 
per capita rural consumption expenditure, 
only Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra show 
better figures in 1988-89 In terms of per 


capita agricultural income. West Bengal is 
sixth, after Punjab Haryana Karnataka 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan 

Aorkiiiturai anu 
O miRRuRAi Indicaioks 

Similar piogrcss has been recorded in 
terms of a wide range of agne ultural vanahles 
(Tablc4) micimsottcMKJgrain production 
per capita toodgrain production and West 
Bengal s share in total liiod production In 
terms ol yield per hci laic the piogiess has 
been quite iinpicssis e I lom a middle i ankmg 
nt seventh to a front ranking ot fourth after 
Punjab Harayana and Tamil Nadu 
surpassi iig Andhra Pradesh Kerala and lliiai 
Piadesh during the I98()s The proportion 
ol rice area iindei HYV shows progress both 
in terms ol coverage and rank though (ht 
uveiall position is still quite love With inputs 
the situation is f.ir Irom uniform beifilistr 
lonsuniptio'i appears to be quite high by 
Indian standaidv with only Punjab Haryana 
Famil Nadu md Andhra consuming more 
But in terms ot ihc c umiilati ve stock of diesel 
pump sets energisation ol pumpsets and 
tube wells and the share ol the slate in the 
number ol tractois the relative position has 
remained more or less stagnant fhc same 
IS more or less tiue ot the propoitions ol net 
and gross It ligated areas However there is 
some indication ot increasingdiversilic ation 
as the proportionate acreage of non food 
ciops has increased significant!) and the 
corresponding rank has moved from 14th to 
lOth position laking all these indicators 
together West Bengal s relative position 
shows improvement in the field ol 
agriculture hut it still remains a middle 
ranking stale in terms of performance 
However moic recent data on agriculture 


induale that West Bengal’s rate of gniwth 
was the highest among the Indian slates 
during the 1980s jCciisus of India I991| 

Comingtoothei luraltndicatorsdablc 5). 
again the same two observations hold (a) 
that the relative [xisition has impioved and 
(b) that W«*st BetigdI s overall fsostlion is 
that cil a middle or low tanking state I hough 
the total particijMtion rate and female 
participation I ale have shown impiovcnient, 
as well as the st itc s sh ire ol km ili workers 
and s.ile ol khadi gocKis .inci employment in 
khadi industnes the ichtne position has 
declined in tci ms ot milk prodiii non and the 
proportion of clcctiitied villages the luier 
locating the slate verv near the bottom 1 he 
stale excels in egg production piocliicing 
less than only Andhra tnd I unit Nadu In 
terms of the livestock population West 
Bengal conies ittei Mahaiashn landlouml 
the most backward states in the country 
llllarPradcsh Madhya Pradesh Andbiaand 
Bihai 

More recent data suggest that West 
Bengal s rate of growth ot UhkI production 
h J been the tasicsi among the Indian 
stales during 1981 84to 1991 92 at6 5per 
cent compared with 2 7 per cen* lor the 
countrs as a whole and 4 per cent and 1 8 
perccntfoi PunjabandHaiyana icspeclivcly 
In terms ot yield ol iice (kgs/hci tare) West 
Bengal s rank improved Invn KXh in 1976- 
77 to sixth in 1991 92 that is after Punjab 
' Haryana T imil Nadu Andhra and 
Karnataka having overtaken Gujarat Kciala, 
Mahaiishtra and Rajakhin ICMII 1991) 

III 

Land Reforms 

it IS evident from Table 6 that as far as 
I ind retoini o concerned West Bengal tops 
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1980 8t 


1988 91 


West Bengal 

India 

Rank 

West Bengal 

Indi 1 

Rank 

1 ood pnxluclion ((X)0 tonnes) 

Slates shaa in total fond 

6891 

110801 

8 

11117 

172196 

7 

production (jier cent) 

S27 


8 

6 70 


7 

Per capita production (kgs) 

126 

791 

11 

170 

204 

9 

Yield ol foodgrains jier hectare (kgs) 

1167 

1010 

/ 

1801 

1114 

4 

Area under non food crops (per cent) 

II 18 

21 22 

14 

18 88 

22 19 

10 

Ricc area under HYV (per cent) 

14 68 

48 24 

12 

49 01 

17 11 

10 

Fiertilisei consumption pei hcciare (kgs) 
Eneigivaiion of pumpsets/tws 

S2 2 

48 4 

6 

90 1 

72 4 

1 

(cumulative) ( (XX)) 

28 8 

41116 

|1 

89 2 

8818 1 

11 

Diesel pumpscis (cum) ( OfX)) 

881 

26117 

8 

l‘>0 4 

41117 

9 

West Bengal s share of tractors (per cent) 

2 42 


II 

1 81 


II 

Nei imgaicd atea/nti sown area (per cent) 
Gross imgated area/gross cropped 

10 1 

28 2 

7 

118 

11 6 

6 

area (per cent) 

211 

29 1 

7 

22 8 

121 

8 


JV«/( V I BYV and irrigated area for IV8I 82 and 1987 88 
2 Energisation of pumpsets for 1980 81 and 1990 91 
1 Diesel pumpsets for 1979 80 and 1987 88 
4 Tractois for 1979-80 and 1989 90 
t Irrigation for 1981 82 and 1987 88 
loune CMIE(I992) 
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on practically every count Accounting tor 
only 2 7 percent of the country’s land area. 
It accounts lor a miu h highet proportion ot 
the land declared surplus taken possession 
ol and distributed 

Fable 7 shows that so tai about 10 lakh 
acres ot land have been distiibutcd to about 
20 lakh landless which works out to about 
a halt acre pei beneficiary This amount o 
certainly not enough to make the benefu lary 
a self sulliLient agriculturist and he would 
huve to continue selling hts labour power 
to augment his income from land But that 
was never the ob)cclivc ITte objective was 
mainly social-psychological in nature that 
IS to curb land monopoly and make the poor 
agriculturist teel that the state is behind him 
The land vested in him provides the 
beneficiary with a certain amount ot income 
and social status and the ability to break 
through itic mental bariici that makes him 
accepi poverty and .i low sch i.il tanking lo 
make land relorin somewhat more 
meaningful trom an economic point of view 
It IS necessary to provide him with access 
to credit technology and intonn.ition and 
toencour ige him to join co-opeiattves Most 
ot these tasks arc now ac < omplished through 
the panchayats The recent spurt in 
agncultuial output might he seen as one ol 
the consequences of land reform aftei atimc 
lag to allow the change in scKial relations 
in the villages to sink into the minds ot the 
poorpeasants However there are indications 
that market forces arc at work to lake away 
the control (if not the ownership and if not 
formally ot legally then by way ol .verbal 
agreement) ol such land in favour ol the 
richer among the rutal masses (Dasgupta 
IW'ta] 

A major feature ol land reloim since 1977 
has been the participation ol possible 
bcnehciaries in the decisions on land 
distribution and in the selection of 
beneficiaries The amount ot land available 
tor distribution having been exhausted the 
state government-sponsored legislation in 
1981 to plug the liHipholcs in the land ceiling 
laws - by way ol exemptions given to 
OFchaids plantations lishertes and religious 
trusts but It look many years for the 
approval ot the central government to come 
[Government ol West Bengal 198(>) Now 
although the approval has come it is quite 
possible that most ot such land has 
disappeared through all kinds ol fictitious 
transfers In any case, distribution of such 
land IS now a pnonfy area ol the government 
In many cases, anticipating such distnbution 
landless peasants and sharecroppers h ivc 
taken over such land and are actually in 
possession of it in these cases, generally 
speaking, land reform would amount to 
giving de jurt recognition to such 
possession and possibly to take ba>.k 
from those in possession land that is in 


excess ot the average for the assignees of 
vested land 

Another area on whu h the state 
government is at work at the moment covers 
those plots which, though c lassit ted as ‘non- 
agncultural or unlit for cultivation', are 
actually being cullivalcd Take over ot 
such lands and their distribution would 
augment the supply ot land for further 
distnbution Land areas whose distribution 
had been lio/en by court injunction but 
which having been released by the court 
,ire now available fordistnbution isanothci 
area of priority concern The state 
government is now preparing a detailed list 
ot sue h plots I aking all these three together, 
a few more lakh acios of land are expected 
to become available lor distribution but 
no more [Dasgupta 1982 Leiten 1990 
1990a, Ghosh 19801 

In other words unless the ceiling on I md 
ownership is further lowered which is 
politically infeasible given the poor record 
ot implementation of land ceiling laws in 
the country .is a whole the scope for lurther 
land distribution in this state alone ts limited 
At the same time the alternative ot easing 
the dcmogiaphic pressure on land by 
transferring a significant proportion of 
manpowei to towns and industries is unlikely 
to be achieved in the short run Given these 
constiaints the government is reconciled to 
trying its best under the circumstances, that 
IS providing security to sharecroppers and 
landless labourers against eviction and 
joblessness Such security c annot be provided 
by way of legislation alone since, given 


that most such sharecroppuig or tenanc 
agreements arc oral in nature,these canno 
beprov^inacourtoflaw The government 
therefore, put emphasis on recording of lani 
nghts as a precondition lor the successfu 
implementation ol laws that already exist it 
their favour 

The popularly known ‘Operation Barga 
IS actually a programme for hastening th 
piocess ot recording land rights It involve 
identification ot areas with a higl 
concentration ot sharecroppers, holding o 
public meetings in those places where a tean 
ot officials (to ensure that they are no 
intimidated by the powerful few) meet th 
villagers collectively (again, to minimise thi 
jxjssihility ol intimidation) and alter spo 
verification ot various claims and countei 
claims issuing ot a parcha or temporar; 
document recording the nghts The pubhi 
meetings arc held after wide nourication b; 
way ot traditional drumbcaling and othc 
means 7 he shares ropper c an then make usi 
)l this parcha to secure credit and othc 
facilities By now more than 14 laki 
sharecroppers have been iccoided whili 
othci mcasuics have been taken in thei 
favour including higher crop share 
restrictions on return ol land on the groum 
ot self cultivation .andpiovisionol ciedit 
which have been discussed elsewhere by ihi 
author [Bandhopadhyay 1986 Dutt 1981 
Ghosh and Nagraj 1978 Government o 
West Bengal 1981] Registration o 
homesteads - now numbering 2 lakh - 
has also struck at the root of semi feuda 
control over labour power 
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West Bengal 

India 

Rank 

West Bengal India 

Rank 

Ptrlicipation iiit (pii cent) 

SO 2 

SS8 

14 

S2 4 

S7 ) 

10 

Kinalc panic ipatinn rate (jier cent) 

8 I 

19 2 

14 

II 7 

22 5 

IS 

Share ot Iciiialc workers (percent) 

Kh idi and village indusines sales 

» SO 


12 

4 IS 


10 

(Rs lakh) 

Khadi and village induslnes 

I4MS 

78SS9 8 

IS 

8S62 2 

252515 5 

10 

employment liakh) 

1 4 

S4 S 

8 

27 

48 5 

7 

Number of agncullural enterpnses (’tXK)) 

I4S 

I49S 

5 

262 

2407 

4 

Llcctnfied tillages (per cent) 

S7S 

47 S 

12 

7S9 

84 2 

IS 

Milk production (per capibi kgs) 

S2 6 

SO 2 

10 

42 8 

69 8 

12 

hgg production (nn) 



- 

2220 

20204 

S 

Nok \ 1 For khadi and village induslnes 

1982 8S and 1990 91 




2 For milk I9KI 82 and 1990 91 

1 boi eggs 1989 90 







4 Ell clntied Milages for 1980 81 and 1992 (May) 





Tabic 6 Distribution or Si rmi s uand - March 1992 
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West Bengal 

Rank 

India 

Percentage of India 

lamd declared surplus 

51S6 


I 

29S8 7 

17 48 


Land taken into possession 

486 0 


1 

2562 S 

18 97 


Land disinbutcd 

S7S8 


1 

2005 8 

18 74 


Land undci hligaliun 

71 4 


1 

4406 

1621 
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IV 

Panchayati Development 

Several features distinguish.pan(.hdyats in 
West Bengal from those in other states Hirst, 
since 1978 there have been regularelections, 
at five-year intervals, covenng three levels - 
/ilia panshad (disinct), panchayat samili 
(CD block) and gram (which is. on average, 
an aggregate of 10 villages) These elections 
evoke a gicat deal of enthusiasm and the 
turnout ^ higher than that lot stale assembly 
and parliamentary cic'clions Though the left 
wing parties take the lion s share of votes 
they compete with one another in panchayal 
elections and in teiins of control of gram 
panchayais, the partywise turnovei is quite 
high Secondly the elections piodiice 
panchayats in which about 70 per cent ol 
the members are from the ixwr sii ata (mainlv 
pool pcasantiv) and anolhei 2S (icr cent or 
so from the middle sitala (including schcxil 
teacheis) while about S pei cent come Irom 
the iich strata of the village population I he 
dominance ol the village poot in the 
panchayal system has brought about a radic al 
iransloimalion in the coirclalioii o) various 
class forces in village scKieiy ICiovernmeni 
of West Bengal 1980 l-citen l‘)«Kl Thud 
about half of the total development budget 
of the slate is spent thiough the panchayal 
al vai lous levc Is as also the amount allocated 
undci various poveity alleviation schemes 
As a consequence the benef iciariesaie better 
targeted while planning prioiities and 
location uecisions lor various factliiies 
coriespo'id rel.iti vely inorec losely to the felt 
needs ol the ruial population Today ft is 
virtuallv impossibictothinkol development 
in the village context without the panchayal 
being a paity to it i ourtli while there is no 
provision lor nyaya panchayats inlhesl.ue 
legislation the panchayal members do pl.iy 
a ma)oi role in the settlement of village 
dispiitc.s largely because people find it 
cheaper and quickci and moic in tune with 
their own culture than the impersonal and 
distant courts which take months to make 
decisions (Govcinmcnt of India I9K5 
Dasgupia 1986, IWta. Webster 1989 
Sengupta 1992fWcslcrgaard 1986 Dasgupia 
1982, Planning Commission I978| 

Panchayal-led development ptogrammes 
enjoy several distinct advantages over 
bureaucracy-led C’D type development 
programmes First, they aie many times moic 
accountable, sonce the pancliayat memben’s 
live in the village, have to legularly face the 
electorate in pencxlic gram sabhas and in 
elections and arc incapable of shunning 
interaction with fellow villagers, whereas 
the BDO would virtually disappear f rom the 
scene once he is iransfcried Second, 
mformation on inflow and outflow of funds 
wouldLbc more widely known and would be 
sul^ecied toclose scrutiny by a plural polibcal 
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body, which would make funding of non¬ 
existent roads and, tanks that much more 
difltculi as the tr,insaclions would no longer 
be concealed in tile and paper work I hud 
whatevei they lack in terms of formal 
educational qualifications arc more than 
made up tor by their own slake in local level 
development and then intimate knowledge 
of the ecology and society It should be 
added that, mure oltcn than not, ihcv aie 
highly intelligent and i apable people who 
arc widely lespectcd tnd should not be 
underestimated becauscot abscnicof asiring 
of degrees I oiiith, they oflen ac las imjioit.uil 
change agents new crops and let hiiologies 
suiccssliillv ii'ltoduced in thou fields diaw 
more aiuiition than the woik on olliii il 
demonstration farms 1 hey aie also nu>u 
capable ot translating new ideas into loial 
dialcvis and idioms and thus ol 
cominunic.iting more easily with the tuigct 
jxipulation Last whatevei be then jKtlilical 
.lililiaiion ihcv operate within a system in 
whic h various sub liKalitics and individuals 
tompcie loi scarce funds and as a 
lonsequciiie then location decisions ot 
seicciion ol benclu laiies are more like ly to 
icflecl the local consensus compared to the 
aibitrary sdcitiop by BDOs vci> otten 
inlluenccdbv iliciaialrich|I)isgupta I986| 

I el us bnellv indicate some ol the inajot 
tailings ol (his institution 

(a) Noi enoiiuh has been done by w.iy ol 
mobilising loc il resouices the jiaiichavats 
have tended to work as agents ot the si.iie 
pnd ceninl govcinmcnis lather than 
hccoininu champions ol volunliiy 
pattKipition m community acliviiie 
IMukaiji and Haiidopadhvay 199f| 

(b) (ooptiilivcs which could have 
emerged as the economic wing ol tin 
panchayal have peilorncd very badly in ihe 
stale onlv iccciiilv aiicm|>tsarcbc'inumade 
to expand mctuhiiship and tuinovci and to 
divcisily thetr <iitivines 

(c) I here |sa pronouncedtendenc y towards 
localism ihc members giving piiorilv to 

then own vill,iges over the wellare ol Ihi 
bigger c omnuiniltcv ot whic h they arc a pan « 
I his often leads to a crude form ol 
cgalitaiianism - that is equal division ol 
available liiiids among suh aieas without 
taking into account the exieinal economic's 
enjoved by ceitain sub arens c g in terms 
ot access a moie than pioporttonale 
investmem m which would be bciiclicial lo 
the I.Hgei emus (Dasgupia 1986] 

V 

Centrally-Sponsored Poverty 
Alleviation Schemes 

Almosi as a rule, the majoi ccntral'y 
sponsored poverty alleviation schemes in 
West Bengal aic imptemciued through the 
panchayats The latter identify the specific 
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schemes on the shelf which tit into tlicir 
.pccilic rcquiicmei.'s .tnd the ‘lelt needs' 
ot Ihe jx-ojileol ihccoiutined loiali'iv and 
Ihebt III til larii s .iml .mange to' the money 
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(0 be received, spent and atcoumed lor In 
some cases the District Rural Development 
Agency (DRDA) is formally in charge, but 
the actual task is delegated to the 
panchayats, and in some others the activities 
of various panchayats are reported to the 
DRDA Whatever be the formal 
requirement in a particular case, for all 
practical purposes the panchayats are in 
charge Among the pamhayat bodies at 
various levels the /ilia panshad ac ts as the 
CO ordinating and fund disbursing bodv 
tor several of the schemes and in the case 
of some implement It directly However, 
most of the funds arc disbursed by 
panchayat samitis and the gram panchayats 
Here we propose to examine some <>f these 
schemes in detail 

NRfcP SNO JRY 

From the time of the foimation of the 
panchayats in West Bengal the food for 
work type of programme in whic h a part 
ol the wage is paid in cash has become 
I major feature ol then functioning and has 
earned them many accolades [Planning 
C ommission 1980 Chaudhn 1980] Unlike 
some of the other states here panchayats 
at various levels have been made solely 
responsible for the implementation ol the 
programme As Fable 8 bised on the 
1987 88 concuiicnt evaluation of the 
National Rural I'mploymcnt Programme 
(NRfcP) shows West Bengal has performed 
much bet'er than the country as a whole 
in the implementation of this prngiamme 
I his IS also leflected in the reports by Indir i 
Hirway the mid teim appraisal ol the 
Seventh Plan and various other documents 
[Planning Commission 1987 Hirway and 
Terhal 1990] 

Tahle9ondi dated mmimun’ wages shows 
how the minimum wages have been revised 
from lime t< time In the concurrent 
evaluation of 1987 88 it is noted that the 
average wages paid exceeded declared 
minimum wages On the whole the 
seasonality of the operation of this scheme 
has been synchronised with the penods of 
low demand foi labourers during a year, and 
the activitic' - road construction, tank 
excavation, etc - have helped to create 
important rural social assets However, 
panchayats vary from place to place in 
their ability to organise activities and 
mobili&e people The ratio ol wages to total 
expenditure stood at 71 per cent in 
1984-85, but then declined to 55, 59 and 
54 25 per cent in subiicquent years This is 
well within the 60 40 wage-non wage break 
up in the guideline for JRY Another 
guideline, of more than 30 per cent 
beneficianes being women, has been over 
fulfilled, as the proportion of the latter stands 
at 31 19 per cent 


A major handicap in recent years has begp 
the budgetary cons(rainis at the state level 
The overall situation is that NREP pnividcs 
for about 4 64 mandays of work and RLEGP 
for another 3 42 days in a year for one 
member ol a poor family 1 his is ohviousis 
very inadequate at a general level On the 
other hand the strength ol NREP lies tii its 
operation at ihc margin the tact that it exists 
piovidcs the lural poor with an aliernaiivc 
which whether taken up or not strengthens 
their barf aming powerand helps to inlliicncc 
wage levels at the gi iss roots particularly 
during the lean season 

Several studies on the rural lahoiii maikci 
show that the rural labourci is no longci 
dependent on <i single patron works lor a 
number ol possible employers docs not 
usu.illytakc( reditlrnnithcemplovcr woulil 
not help out the latter in various ceremonies 
etc and certainly would not contiilniu 
voluntary family labour lor those puiposcs 
any more Fhc relationship is now more oi 
less impersonal and market based and in 
place of segmented rural mhrkcis a single 
wage rate now prevails m a pariicularlocalily 
In bringing about this change in social and 
economic iclatinnships, the land 'elorm 
measures particularly those relating to 
hutments ,ind distribution of ceiling surplus 
land to the landless as well as declaration 
ol minimum wages and operation ol NRfcP 
have played m i|or roles The sik lal itatus 
ol labourers has also been elevated as a 
consequence [Rudra 1982 Rudra and 
Bardhan 1978 Dasgupia 1982] 

R1 F,GP 

LikcNRI Poi ilsv iriousincamalions the 
Rural Labour I mploymcni Guaianiec 
Programme (RLfcGP) loo is implemented in 
the stale through the panchayats but in this 
case the district level btxlv i/illa panshad) 
and the district level planning body arc 
responsible lor planning As m the case ol 
IRDP( see below) the progress was initially 
slow-Rs 7 74 crorc for 1983 84 came 
veiy late and hence could not he utilised 
while only Rs 9 45 crore out of the total 
allocation ol Rs 23 08 crore for the 
following year could be utilised The 
programme tiK)k of I from 1985-86 and did 
very well for the next two years but fiom 
1987 the allocation on this head has 
declined In recent years there has been a 
distinct shift in the allocation undci various 
heads towards irrigation 

IRDP 

Launched in 1978-79, in 169 bkKks the_ 
entire rural area of the state was broiighl 
under the Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP) by 1980 This 
programme is formally guided by DRDA, 


but lor all piactic il purposes the execution 
IS Icli in ihr hands >1 the panchayats 
Iniliallv the progiess was slow In 1980- 
81 only 14 17 pci cent ol the laigct 
bcncliciaiits weiccovered the limircs were 
better III the nc'xl two yeais ii 26 92 and 
48 07 pei iCMi bi'i wcu still c|uite low in 
relation to wliit was expcxied I he main 
jeason was the muiiial distrust ol the 
panchayats and the hanks on whose credit 
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As our analysis ot vanous programmes in 
Wi*si Bengal shows whether 'land 
distribution on mandays under NREP or 
IRY or IRDP-thc proportion ol 
beneticiaries from these categories exceed 
their wcightjge in the population 

Two ma)oi outfits opeiate in the state toi 
the upliftment ot these categories of the 
popul ition the SchedulcdCastes Develop 
ment ConKiration (SC DC) and the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tnbes Development 
Finance Corpoi.ition (SCSTDFC) 

An evalu ilion ol SCSTDFC undertaken 
by AlC found that the beneficiaries had 
been piopcriy selected 7S per cent of them 
rcgulaily pay their loan instalments and 
loan» ate propeily utilised tn 86 per cent ol 
cases Howevci the rate of loan recovery is 
low at IS per cent and adminisitalive 
expenses account lorRs 86 perbeneficiaiy 
IGovemmcnt of West Bengal 1991) 
Anothei evaluation by the monitorinp 
cell ot the Development and Planning 
Department of the state government finds 
that 48 per ceni ol the beneficiaries cam 
more than Rs 2 (XX) pei year from the scheme 
loan is sanctioned within one month in 2S 
per ccyit ol c.iscs and anothei 17 per cent 
isithin three months while loan is icccived 
within three months in 11 per cent of cases 
and within six months in another 17 pet cent 
ot eases ((lovemment of West Bengal 1991 ] 

VI 

Public Distribution System 


from other modified rationing areas The 
introduction ot this c'omponent and the 
pnutity given to it along with the lact that 
no compensatory amount has been supplied 
by the centre lor this purpose, has 1^ to a 
leduction in the amount available to the 
rationing system in the olhci areas ot the 
state Let it be added that even before 1992, 
tribal areas were given a special allocation, 
albeit on a smaller scale 
(iv) Special allocation lor the tea garden 
areas a legacy from the early days ol lea 
plantation when agriculture in the 
neighbouring areas was not developed and 
migrant labourers had to be brought from 
other areas 
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Tabu IS Stao- Dimasdior PDS and 
C lNiRAL Ali mMt-Nr AND Sum V or Whlai 

(/»lakh Umnr\} 

Year Slate s Central Central 

i>mand Alliitment Supply 


(.ind the subsidy froin the government) the 
programme sIctocI I he bankv were not 
reconiiloci lo pool tnd illiler.ile 
rcprcsenlaiivcs ol the luial (Hipiilation and 
sscre not convinced that they could do 
business logcthei I here was an unfounded 
fear lh.ii the rale ol default would be highei 
with so miiny (khii people taking loans Ai 
the back ol their tin ml they prob.ibly iescn(c.d 
the heavier workio.ids that a vciy large 
numbei of veiy small accounts would inllict 
on them On Ihe side ol the panchavat ihcte 
wa<r no i leat underst indinu of the lok of 
the bank ol then concern lor Ihc \uibiliiy 
ot a sc heme or of the lonn.iliiics tliat would 
incvit.ihiv go with Iht se IDasgupli 1986) 

By 1981 84 ihc situ ition had c hanged and 
Ihc relaiionship belween the banks and the 
panchay.iis unproved whic h was leHec ted 
in the 117 49 pc I cent lulliinu ni ot the i.irgei 
tn Icims ol bc'ncticlanes In the following 
ycai tlie ligun rose lo 117 02 per cent and 
during the Seventh Plan the average wotked 
out ai l'’7 9S pel cent while in terms ol 
expenditure loo the i.irgt t was ovcrlullillcd 
at lOS 7S pel cent The pioporlion ol 
scheduled castes and tribes among the 
beneticiaries woiked oul to 17 26 pet cent, 
while that loi women was 24 IS per cent 
the lattei did not levcal Ihe tiend as m the 
last yearol the Seventh Plan the figure was 
18 49 |K*r‘ceni 

The lindingsof the concunent evaluation 
ol 1987 88 >itc summarised in Table 10 
These show that while in lei ms ol fell needs 
mainienamc and atici care ol assets in 
generating additional income lui thg 
bcnelici.iries as well as in ciossing over Ihe 
povcMiy line West Bengal has pcilormed 
relatively bciiei suipnsingly ihc pioporticm 
ot ineligible hcneticiarics is slightly higher 
than the national average while mure ol the 
beneliciarics ,iic located verv near or above 
the Rs 1 StX) line 

The 1989 evaluation lound that West 
Bengal performed betici than average in 
terms ot the pioportion c rossing the poverty 
line oi Rs 1 sOO mamlcnancc and (juality 
ol assets created inclusion ol working 
capital in costs and the suHtcienc v ol help 
It performed relatively worse in teims ol ihc 
proportion crossing the Rs 6,4(K) line IRDP 
assistance forthcTrysem trained,aIter-caie 
support and increase in family income 
However Ihc selection process is 100 per 
cent controlled by Ihc gram panchayat 
compared with 6S 41 per cent average lor 
the country as a whole 

ProCiRammls i or St HI Dl '111) Cas n s anu 
Tribi s 

We have already noted that more than 27 
per cent ol West Bengal’s population belong 
lo scheduled castes and tribes, by far the 
largcsi propoition among the Indian states 


C'ompaicd with 1 amil Nadu and Andhra 
the PDS Is a small affair in West Bengal 
There is no elaborale scheme to supply 
basic food at a subsidised price to Ihc rural 
poor and the state budget subsidy tor this 
purfiosc IS quite modest by the standards 
ol these two south Indian counterparts Yet 
il plays a maior role in the rural life ot the 
state as it has bc-cn a food deficit state cvei 
since pic independence days The great 
famine ot 1941 first led lo Ihe introduction 
ol the rationing system, which is now an 
integral part of the daily lile ol the people 
ol the Slate 

The PDS contains the following major 
components 

(i) A staiutorv systemof rationing tn mainly 
urban areas ol greater CalcuUa.the 
neighbouring major districts - Howrah, 
llcHighly and North 24 Parganas - and the 
highly indutirialiscd areas ol Asansol and 
Durgapur on the western side 

(II) A modified systemul rationing tor the 
other, predominantly rural, areas of the state 

(III) A revamped distribution area from 
1992 'lor the iribal (ITDP), drought-prone 
(DPAP) and designated hill (Darjeeling) 
areas Fhose in revamped areas are given 
one kg ol ncc and 750 gms ot wheat per 
adult per week, thus nec*cssnating diversion 
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Tabi 1-16 PDS - Distribution nr 
MiSCLIIANIOUS IllMS 1991 


Item Number/ Unit 

Amount 


Fxercise book 

9 

000 

Toilet soap 

78 

•000 

Laundry soap 

156 

000 

Match box 

12057 

•000 

Biscuit 

11517 

Quinial 

Iodised sail 

5781 

Quintal 

Turmenc dust 

9592 

Quintal 

Chill dust 

72 14 

Quintal 
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(v) A !>pecial programme for landless 
labourers was intioduccd by the state 
government in IQS*}, to provide subsidised 
rice (at Rs 2 25-2 50 in vanous years) oi one 
kilogram per day, tor a period of tour weeks 
duiing lean season to agricultural labourers 
Both the statutory and modified rationing 
systems are universal, and not specially 
targeted This makes ration cards a basis tor 
idcntilication ot persons dunng elections 
and tor other pui poses but also leads to the 
phenomenon or bogus lation cards’ During 
IWl a total ot 4 79 558 bogus lation cards 
were sei/cd 

Table 11 shows that West Bengal holds 
a middle ranking position among the Indian 
stales as tar as the number ot lait price shops 
IS concerned, and the relative position rather 
than improving as in most othci cases has 
slightly deteriorated since 1985 In terms ot 
the number ot tan piicc shops per 2CKK) 
population this state holds the unenviable 
position ot being lirmly placed at the very 
bottom 

Fable 12 shows how the fair price shops 
arc distributed among statutory modified 
and resamped rationing areas There has 
been little c haiige since 1987 in terms ot the 
balance between statutory and non-statutory 
areas or the numbci ol shops 

The number ol persons served in a typical 
week IS ncai about me crorc the number 
goes up during yea's and months of scarcity 
.md high food puces in the market but 
declines at 'ither times The oil lakcot ration 
depends on the cjuality ol the items served, 
as also on the season and the state of 
production in a particulai vear 

Table 1 ^ shows that the supply ol cereal* 
has declined since 1987 the figure lor 1991 
bc'ng 19 per cent less than that lor 1987 
The supply ot edible oil has surtered many 
tunes more the 1991 figure being a small 
fraction ol the '987 figure Only in the case 
ot sugar docs the supply from PD.S appears 
not to have declined 

Tables 14 and 15 on stale demand tor rice 
and wheal and the central allotment show 
a significant gap between the two, and an 
even bigger gap between the commitment 
ot the centre and the actual supply from the 
centre in a given year For a long time the 
prac ticc was f orthcccntrc to supply 1,25,(XX) 
MT ot rice and 1 26 000 MT ot wheat per 
month In February 1988, this allotment was 
curtailed to 80 000 MT eai h ot wheat and 
lice In November 1992 the allotment 
became 71,580 MT ol rice and 80 000 MT 
ot wheat The stale government claims that 
sue h supply takes care ot only about halt 
ot the PDS requirement alter deducting 
from estimateci loodgrains production 
vanous wastage and leakages It has been 
further argued that the norm ot 455 6 grams 
per head per day, which is taken as the basis 
lor working out the ri'quircmcnts ot a state 


presupposes a diversified menu, which very 
tew Indians can attord, and that 500 giams 
would have been a morercalirtic noim The 
demand ot the state government for 95 000 
MT ot ncc and 1,08,OCX) MT ot wheat is way 
above ihe current supply It is being argued 
by the state goveinment that tor vanous 
reasons lot instance (a) the loss of the tcxid 
surplus eastern part ot Bengal at the time 
ot partition (b) the large inPow ol refugees 
and (c) ihc diversion of possible rice 
cultivation aieas to jule production to eain 
foicign exchange for the country the centre 
has a moral duty to make up tor the deficits 
in food prcKluction 

The allotment ot sugai on the basis ol 5(X) 
grams pei head per day in SR areas and 4tK) 
grams pei head per day in MR areas norms 
has also been questioned because the norm 
followed lor Delh and Chaiu^arh is based 
on a highci figure ot SOOgnans ^s foi 
edible oil the total PDS need is lor 1 SO 000 
MT per year wh'le the actual supply beais 
no comparison with such requirements 
Recently ihe stale government has importc*d 
8 (X)0 MT ot palmolcin tor distribution with 
the approval ol the central government As 
loi kerosene the allotment ot 7 25 072 MT 
IS only 62 pci tent of the requirement 
calculated bv the state government 

Table 16 shows that in addition lo the 
main items a wide vancty ol items aie 
supplied through r.ilion shops while jinata 
clothes and kerosene are also supplied 
through I sepal aie set ot agents 

Ihe prue .u which the state governmeni 
sells a piituulai item through PDS is 
usually hight r by Rs 25 than the issue pi ice 
charged by the central goveinment In 
revamped areas the central issue price has 
been leduccd by Rs 50 per quintal and keeps 
PDS going though the quantum is not as 
large as that lor some ot the south Indian 
states The *talc government demands 
centralised procurement and distribution ol 

14 essential 'terns cereals (wheat and ncc) 
sugar edible oil salt match boxes, cheap 
cloth pulses tea baby locxl, washing soap 
fuel (soft coke and kerosene), c cment paper 
and drugs Ot these, tea baby fcMid and drugs 
have never been distributed through PDS or 
other channels 

In view ot the high and lather unreliable 
dependence on Ihc central pool lor a wide 
range ot necessities, the obvious question 

15 whether it is possible to make West 
Bengal sell sullicicnt in those items As 
out above account shows, foodgrains 
production has increased significantly over 
the past 10 15 years hut still has not kept 
pace with population growth Another 
alternative is lo procure more trom within 
the stale As it is evident trom Table P 
West Bengal has not pcitormed well in 
terms of piocuiing loodgrains The actual 
amount prcKuicd has always (alien short 


ol the target set lor the yeai and the amount 
procured is the lowest among the nee 
producing states A part ot the reason is 
that the market prices ot paddy have 
generally been relatively high compared to 
Ihe piociiicment piicc Farther, in view oi 
Ihe success with land lelotm the proportion 
ol very wealthy larnicis is quite low As 
a consequence despite a 5() per cent levy 
on me mill turnover procurement has 
tended lo be on the low side One reason 
IS (he shortage ot FCI godown capacity in 
Burdwan district wlicie most ot the iice 
mills aie located Another is the lendcncy 
of the courts to grant injunctions to 
miilownois against suih levies whenever 
they apply lor redicss 
There is also the leai that a verv strtti 
proc urement drive might push the ncc supply 
in the state underground and might even 
lead to more than usual transfers to 
ncighbouMiig Bihar and Bangladesh thus 
lurthcr pushing up prices wiihtn the state 
Whatever be the reason like Ihc co¬ 
operatives food procurement and 
distribution is a field where a great deal ot 
room temains tor improvement 

VII 

Conclusion* 

I his case study shows that West Bengal, 
a verv pool and a very luial slate almost 
as ruial ind .is pooi as the resi ol cast 
India taking the stale as a whole in 1977 - 
has vastly improved its lelalivc position on 
a broad range ot ecottomic social and rural 
induatois Land icioim pane hay ati 
development iniplement<ition ot poverty 
alleviation piogianiines through panchayats, 
and political mobiIis.ition ol the rural poor 
through kisan sahhasand political parties 
have been Ihc distinguishing features ot 
the post-1977 dcsclopinents in this slate 
as tar as poverty alleviation is concerned 
The institutional ictorms have begun to 
make th^ir maik in terms ot agricultural 
production loo However at an absolute 
level this slate continues to be poor and 
backward and among others in terms ot 
co-operaiives and PDS development The 
performance of the stale leaves muc h to be 
deviled 

Note 

I Between 1976 77 mil lUHOSI Ihe 
proportion of suliisaiecl I nut occupied by 
chose with less thin two he stares of land 
declined trom 40 4 pci cent lo 10 t percent, 
while those with more ihcn (oui hectares 
doubled Ihcir proportion fioiii 55 4 to 69 4 
pci cent In cnnittisi in yVc!,i Bengal the 
proportion ol .ultivaicd land of those with 
less than two hectaiss increased from 55 6 
per cent to 60 4 pei cent while that of the 
four hrclaa plus category declined from 
17 5 per cent to 14 4 pei cent For India »$ 
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a whole, Ihose with less than two hectares 
increased (heir proportion froni 23.5 percent 
to 2h.3 per cent, and those in the four hectare 
plus category declined from 56.5 per cent to 
.52.5 per cent fOovemriient of India 1987). 
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Politics and Implementation of Integrated Rural 

Development Programme 

Kuldeep Madiur 

Although the etadication of rural po\erty has been a tet unent themi o\ei sex eral decades of planning the propoition 
of thost lit mg heloxi the poveity line has not dec laud suhstantiall) The explanation fen this appaieni patadox mutt be 
sought in the political and administiatise ensuonment in which penerts allcsiation programmes art foimidciud and 
implemented 


I 

Dl'RING the several decades ol planning 
the etadication of rural poverty has been a 
lecurrent theme in the concerns of Indian 
policy-milkers pulilici.insandadministrators 
Yet the proportion ol those living below the 
poverty line has not declined substantially 

Explanations lor such a patadoxical 
situation aie vaned and diverse Within the 
liberal perspectisc poverty is a problem ol 
lack ol economic growth Ahluwalia (l<)7K) 
marshalfed data to demonstrate that the 
proportion of rural poor llucluates with 
agricultural pcrlormance and lalls in pei lods 
olgoodagncultuial output As a prescription, 
what was neccssaiy was to promote public 
policies that would accelerate agiicultuial 
growth and thus help in the ‘Iru kle down 
ol benefits to the poor The trickle down 
impact ol growth has i eniaincd the dominant 
ideology ol dcvelopmi'nt 

On the olhci hand some explanations 
shift away liom the pure economic 
pcrspectise and argue tliat the problems ol 
poveity he in the nature ol class 
conrigurations which has led to the weak 
respem'e ol the Uate in matters ol poverty 
alleviation The capitalist model ol 
development, piomoted through the 
dominance ol the | opeitied classes whose 
influence has not waned since the days ol 
the nationalist movement, has nut provided 
adequate support lor policies to remove 
poverty In tact the dominant class has 
supported the trickle down philosophy 
because that i^lonc is a justihcation lor 
pursuing the capitalist path ol development 

In a depaiture from the classical mode ol 
analysis ol the domination ol propertied 
classes, Bardhan (1984) argued that the 
propertied classes do not have homogeneous 
interests and can come into contlict with one 
another in puisuing their goals He shows 
that in the Indian development experience 
these conflicts have been resolved through 
bargains that over time left little for capital 
formation and lesullcd in a low level ol 
economic growth The poor suffered as a 
consequence 

Kohli (1987)aigucd that there are regional 
differences in the pcrfoimanceof distributive 
policies This diversity has arisen because 
of varying regime charactensttes in the states 
Leadership, ideology and organisation 
influence the way such programmes are 
implemented He suggests that only 


organised Ic'lt ol centre icgimcs arc c<ipablc 
of facilitating ic torins of a disti ibuti vc nature 
within India s si ’ lously constrained politic al 
economy 

These explanations ol the weak 
performance oft lie Indi in statcoii the |Kivuity 
front are useful to understand the broad 
contours ol the national political will with 
regard to the issue ol poverty alleviation in 
the countrv But the impact ol such 
programmes also depends to a great extent 
on how well they are implemented The 
strategies ol implementation arc crucial to 
the success ol a piogramine 1 hesc strategies 
are lormulatcd within the constitutional and 
administrative emironmcnt Al the macro 
level the Icatuics of the environment may 
be easily disieinible but they vary al the 
operational level It is this differcmc that 
allows stales to show ihcir ingenuity in 
striving for success if they have the necessary 
political will 

Oui locus ol iitcntion in this paper is 
on the progiammcs specially designed lor 
alleviating rural poveity These 
progi amines became part of the strategy ol 
direct attack on poverty and wcic initiated 
during the fourth Plan The Itrst of such 
programmes were embodied in the Small 
Farmer Development Agency (SFDA) and 
Marginal (aimeis and Agricultural 
Labourers Agency (MFAl A) established 
in 1970-71 Both of these agencies were 
merged into one as the SFDA at the 
bcginningolthcl ilthPlanin I97S Initially 
46 SFADs and 41 MFAL agencies were 
started In 1979 there were l68SIDAsnin 
in 19Kdistiictsof the country Subsequently 
in 1978-79 the Integiaied Rural Develop 
rnent Progiammc (IRDP) replaced the SFD 
programme in some selected blocks and by 
1980 was extended to all the distnets in the 
country Under the Small Farmei 
Development Programme dunng the period 
1971 -77 around 6 S million rural households 
were benefited The total budgetary outlay 
was Rs n4 ^1 crore and additional credit 
of Rs 241croie was released [sec Raj Knshna 
(1979) foi a review] In the IRDP a national 
target of helping 600 families per block in 
each year ol the plan was proposed This 
aggregated to 15 11 millon families for the 
Sixth Plan and a simitar number fur the 
Seventh Plan pcruxl An outlay ol Rs 1,500 
crore in the Sixth Plan to be shared equally 
between the centre and the states, and 
Rs 1.186 crore by way of central assistance. 


was piovided in the Seventh Plan Never in 
a countiy’s history his such an impicssivc 
single poverty alleviation programme been 
initiated Seveial other programmes related 
to aiea development and employment 
generation wcic also initiated but we shall 
focus our attention in this papei on the 
SFDA/IRD programme and examine issues 
conni'ctc'd with its implementation 

II 

The dcvclupincnt experience of about IS 
ycais - 1951-52 to 19^i 67 - hiought into 
sc lous doubt ihe assumptions ol the plan¬ 
ners that stiatcgics ol growth and 
prixJuctivitv in themselves would suffice 
to resolve the problems ol rural poverty 
1 he efforts to promulgate land (eilings and 
give land to the tillers had by and large 
failed Ruial tensions and violence were 
arising in some parts of the country and 
the icality ol the kind ol pioblems that 
policies of growth unconnected with 
distributive justice could generate began to 
be lealiscd The All India Credit Review 
Committee ol the Reserve Bank of India 
(1969) rang the alarm bells when it said, “if 
tlie fruits ol development continue to be 
denied to large sections ol the rural 
community while prosperity accrues fo 
some the resulting tensions, social and 
economic may not only upset the oiderly 
and peaceful change in the rural economy 
but even frustiatc the national effoit to step 
up agricultural production ’ 

A new pcrspeitive which advocated that 
growth and poverty alleviation could not be 
seen as distinct goals and that the latter 
should be built into the growth processes, 
began to crystallise But in this new 
perspective strategies to correct structural 
imbalances that lead to poverty were not 
included Land reforms did not find a 
prominent place The international aid-gi ving 
agencies had also at this time begun to 
express dissatisfaction with a purely 
economic approach to distributive justice 
and were proposing dircc 1 attempts to benefit 
the rural pooc through administrative 
packages (sec Brara (1981) especially 
Chapter V] 

Ihe new perspective found wide 
acceptance in the country due to the 
‘lavourable political climate that prevailed 
during the late 1960s Nehru had died, Indig 
had gone to war with Pakistan in 19^66; 
and Nehru’s successor, Lai Bahadur Shaitn, 
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who also died after holding the office of 
prime minster for less than two years, was 
unable to initiate the Fourth Plan due to the 
economic crisis The extensi ve food shortage 
because of drought, and low productivity, 
had taken their toll. ITie era of Indira Gandhi 
began with the devaluation of the rupee 
which was a widely unpopular measure. At 
the same time many stales had gone out ot 
the control of the Congress, and coalitions 
of land'based elites had taken over state 
governments. In ^uch a situation the political 
will to implement measures like land reforms 
could not be expected. However, poverty 
could also not be taken out of the political 
agenda. Therefore programmes that sought 
to bring direct benefits to the rural poor 
through redirection of some investment \yere 
seen not only as instruments to contain rural 
unrest but also as a way to fultil the demands 
of social change and distributive justice. 
This has been desenbed as the fundamental 
paradox of India's political economy: the 
commitment to radical siwiai change and yet 
an equal determination to avoid a direct 
attack on the existing structures [Fcankei 
1978:3-78]. • 

Another change also began to be discerned 
at the central level. The occupational pattern 
of the members of the lok sabha began to 
shift towards the agriculturists, who began 
to emerge as the largest single group in 
parliament. Those who had entered national 
politics when IndiaIxicameindepcndent were 
tutored into principles of social change and 
wete predominantly lawyers by profession. 
This began to change and at the time of 
the Fourth and Fifth Plan - 1969-70 to 
I97S-76 - agriculturists had become the 
single largest group in the lok sabha (sec 
the table). This trend has continued. 

These agnculturists were the lichcrfarmers 
who were taking advantage of the new 
agricultural strategy based on technology 
and pricing policies and becoming economic 
entrepreneurs who were the harbingers of 
food self-sufficiency. They were trying to 
enter the political arena to direct policies to 
their own benefit. As one can see from the 
table, when the Fourth Plan began with 
direct intervention and the Fifth Plan 
formalised specific programmes, the lok 
sabha had around one-third of its members 
with a agricultural occupation. State 
leaderships were already getting more and 
more agriculture based and had begun making 
demands on the centre for a greater role in 
matters that affected them. Panchayati raj 
which had introduced dcmocratisation at the 
district level' and below, was stagnating 
because elections to these institutions were 
not held in the 1960s. One expectation of 
elections is that it provides a turnover of 
leadership which helps in the redistribution 
of power among various social groups. But 
when elections are not held, those elected 
face no threat and work only to consolidate 
their oower. In the initial elections, 
panchayati raj provided a secular method of 
elections to the landowning classes to 


legitimise their hold on village social 
structure. Elected leaders based their power 
on land and they knew that land reforms 
would mean a drastic reduction in the power 
they wielded. They used their influence to 
forge links with state leaders, who began to 
become more and more dependent on them 
lor votes. Consolidation of ‘vote banks’ was 
also consolidation of the power of the 
landowning classes. Thus, on the one hand, 
they were careful to thwart any effort to 
implement land ceilings, but on the other 
they were happy to welcome special schemes 
to alleviate poverty. 

Ill 

The new perspective on rural development 
began the era of special schemes, displacing 
the comprehensive programme of rural 
upliflment through community development 
introduced in the First Plan. The latter was 
allowed to wiOier away when the Fourth 
Plan introduced special mea.sures to help 
small farmers, marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers. This marked the 
beginning of a period when comprehensive 
programmes began to gi ve way to a segmental 
view of rural development. Each aspect of 
rural life from agriculture to health, housing 
or education began to be looked at in a 
fragmented fashion. Each .segment attracted 
a special programme not necessanly linked 
with the others. The Fourth Plan can also 
be seen as emphasising a new focus on 
poverty studies. There had been .some 
discussion, undoubtedly, on the skewed 
income distribution in the country, and in 
the late 19S0s a question like, ‘Where have 
all the benefits of development gone'?, was 
raised in parliament. The government of 
India did set up a high powered committee 
to investigate, but no satisfactory answer 
was forthcoming Douglas Ensmingcr, 
during the last ol his 17 years as Ford 
Foundation representative in India, 
commissioned 12 studies on problems he 
believed were ctucial to India in the coming 
decade. One of the studies was on poverty, 
conducted by Dandekar and Rath (1971). 
This study was a precursor to the numerous 
Studies that have followed ever since and a 
.source for sensitising intellectuals and the 
political leadership to the emerging problems. 

Finally, acceptance of the special schemes 
during the Fourth Plan projected the 
consensus that was emerging between the 
techno-economic view of development and 


the constraints of the emerging politica 
environment. The special schemes a: 
appendages to the national developmen 
strategy of growth were readily acceptei 
because they did not in any way interfen 
with the grandiose designs of developmen 
that continued to rely on the best and tin 
strong. The landed interests apparently fel 
relieved of the pressure put on them througl 
policies of asset redistribution, and no 
threatened as they were before. 

The political economic situation pieced 
ing the Fourth Plan has an important bearinj 
on the way the .special schemes wen 
conceptualised. I consider it important tha 
they were so readily accepted. Politicall; 
they provided visible methods of working 
for the rural poor and thus could pay politica 
dividends (a major pan of Mrs Gandhi’i 
constituency was the rural poor, SCs ant 
STs). Economically they were acceptabit 
because they did not hamper the pursuit o 
policies of growth. Removing poveny 
though high on the political agenda, was no 
the core theme around which developmen 
strategy was conceived, and initiating suci 
programmes allowed it to remain so. Thus 
poveny alleviation schemes did not thrcatei 
either the strategy of development nor ihi 
.structural relationships in society. Politica 
acceptance of these schemes appears to b< 
because of their innocuous nature and no 
due to an expectation that they would creati 
a more equal society. 

Within this /oneof acceptability delineatec 
above, it must also he remembered that lhe.st 
special schemes in the Fouilh Plan came a: 
an initiative fnim the central government 
Even though agriculture and rural deve 
lopment arc on the slate list, the centre ha; 
assumed leadership in this area; the 
Community Development Programme 
introduced in 1952 was a centrally spons 
ored programme. Central sponsorship la) 
in the design of the programme, it! 
mnniioring. and provision of funds for it! 
implementation. 

Over the years the centre has intervenec 
incrca.singly with what have come to be 
known as centrally sponsored schemes. Ir 
the constitution, subjects related tr 
agriculture and rural development have beer 
placed in the state list. Matters that concert 
more than one state or are considered to be 
of national importance, are placed in the 
concurrent list. 'Hie reason for a central role 
in state subjects is the responsibility of the 
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Lok Sabha 
Period 
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Lawyers 
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1952-57 

22.45 

35.46 

- 

432 

1957-62 

29.01 
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• 
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1962-67. 

27.44 

24.46 
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470 

1967-70 

.50.61 
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1971-77 
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1977-80 
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525 

1980-84 
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523 

1984-89 
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omtic fur (ocial and economic planning. It 
has used the mechanism of a centraily 
sponsored scheme to initiate programmes in 
the rural sector. “These schemes subserve 
the objectives of providing basic sociai 
infrastructure which will lead to an 
improvement in the quality of life of the 
people in the rural areas” (Government of 
India 1988:442]. But of late these schemes 
have come to cover virtually every Held of 
activity, and poverty alleviation programmes 
are also covered by it. There were 92 such 
schemes in the Third Plan, out of which 32 
fell in the agricultural sector. The number 
had increas^ to 146 in the Sixth Plan and 
to 238 during the Seventh Plan. In the 
agricultural sector, the number had increased 
to 6S with an outlay of Rs. 2771.66 crore, 
[Government of India 1988:448-450]. Some 
of these schemes are totally funded by the 
centre; others are shared equally between the 
centre and the states. 

There arc at least two reasons for the 
centre to play an active role in the area of 
rural developn^nt over which states have 
jurisdiction. One is that the states are reluctant 
to formulate specific programmes and initiate 
policies bccau.se they lack the expertise or 
funds or both. Central intervention can fill 
the need. The other may be that the states 
are hesitant because the necessary political 
will docs not exist. Removed from local 
politics the centre comes in to play a 
leadership role. On both these counts the 
states present a varied picture. 

Some states have alleged that these 
programmes impose an extra burden on them 
without their in vol vement in designing them. 
The SFOA was fully fund^ by the centre, 
but the financing of the IRDP is shared 
equally between the centre and the states 
while the major responsibility for overall 
design continues to lie with the centre. What 
is signifleaht is that sometimes these schemes 
curb state initiatives in the area of poverty 
alleviation. Rajasthan began its Antyoday 
programme in 1978-79 when IRDP was 
being spread throughout the country. In 
Karnataka the state government started the 
Bhagyajyothi scheme under which one free 
light was given to an SC household in every 
village. The central government introduced 
Kuieer Jyothi in 1989-90 which is nothing 
but a copy of the Karnataka scheme. There 
are innumerable instances of such duplication 
[Thimaiah 1991]. 

The interest of the states is sustained 
through the promise of central funding, but 
this funding is tied to the IRDP and does 
not allow tim states to use it for a programme 
designed by it even with a focus on poverty 
alleviation. Another problem is that when 
the programme ends and central funding is 
withdrawn, the states are saddled with the 
programme. The result is that states are wary 
of providing staff and infrastructural 
facilities, which can become anextraflnanciai 
burden later on. The positions specified in 
the project design are rarely filled up, and 
when ttey are filled up they sutTer from the 


transience of the con^tly moving state 
bureaucracy. Another difficulty is that being 
centrally sponsored, IRDP carries guide¬ 
lines and design principles that are not 
necessarily reflective of diverse local 
Situations prevalent in the country. As a 
centrally sponsored scheme, little flexibility 
is available to the states and regions 
(Ihimaiah 1991]. 

This difficulty is compounded by the fact 
that local level planning has not yet taken 
root. Successive plans have emphasised the 
importance of local planning in the entire 
planning process. The thinking has been that 
the bulk ot investment in agriculture, minor 
irrigation, animal husbandry, fishing, 
forestry, etc, and housing, health, education, 
etc, could be integrated to form a local plan. 
This will lead to more focussed attention on 
the development of the local area. But the 
local plan continues to be a rather disjointed 
exercise of implementing diverse schemes 
through a multiplicity of departments. 

There arc a plethora of development 
schemes being implemented at the block 
level, and in fact the total amount now being 
made available annually for rural 
development through financial institutions 
and the central and state government has 
been estimated at over Rs. 7000 crores. This 
works out to about Rs. 1.5 crores per block, 
obviously a substantial sum considering that 
on average a block has only about 20,(XXr 
households [Raj 1985:150]. There is little 
linkage of IRDP activities with other 


investments tefcing place in the area. Ail 
anti-poverty programmes are not intetp'ated, 
and IRDP has become an individual 
programme carrying its own planning and 
implementation machinery Interestingly, at 
the central level the demarcation is complete 
at the joint-secretary level thcic is one each 
foi IRDP, NREP and DPAP who come 
together to sort out problems of co-ordination 
but not ol planning. The Eighth Plan 
IGovcrnmeiit ol India 1992] continues to 
recognise the "need for integrating the various 
ami-poverty progiammes with the sectoral 
programmes in a spixificd area" as other 
previous plans have done. 

Setting up diffeicnt agencies for separate 
but related tasks has led Indian administrative 
agencies to build protective walls around 
themselves, guarding jealously their 
programmes, their rules and their funding. 
However, IRDP was designed to be 
implemented by an agency that could be 
isolated from the general administrative 
environment. The Small Farmers Devel¬ 
opment Agency, which was the model for 
the Di.slrict Rural Development Agency 
iDRDA) that was formed to implement IRDP, 
was established as a .semi-autonomous 
institution at the district level. The 
considerations that appeared to have weighed 
with the government at that time were three; 
(a) to enable the central government to 
transfer funds directly to district agencies 
without routing these through state 
governments. This was to obviate the 
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neiessity forubiainmg linancial unclions 
within the Mate governments as these were 
known to cause delays 

(b) to create the agencies to retain the lunds 
after the end ot ihc linancial year and not 
surrcndei them to the stale gosemmeni 

(c) to create agencies at ihc district level 
which wercdirect ly answerable to the central 
government and were also insulated troni 
local political pressuies 

IV 

When IRDP was introduced the 
government ol India directed each o( the 
SFDAs to pass a rusolulion lo rename 
themMilves as DKDAs All other charade 
nstics of ihc structure iciiuins the same Two 
changes,howevei didixcur Phconlysouicc 
of funds was not the government of India 
alone The state govcinmcnl equally shared 
the burden and transferred their share directly 
to the age>ncics The transfer ot funds was 
not governed by the normal rules of the 
financial year and the fund did not lapse with 
Its end In another change, the number of 
professional staff was iiu reased Apart from 
the project officer and a distnci planning 
officer, iherc were also assistant project 
officers for agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and coMiperation Little additional staff was 
sanctioned at the bUx.k level or below T he 
government ot India advised the stale 
governments that these agencies will only 
serve as catalysis activising the existing 
government agencies to come to the help of 
weaker sections of the community in a big 
way, and that the extension staff of the 
various development departments ot the state 
should attend to the work ol the agency as 
part ot their normal duties (Government of 
India 1980 2 IS) 

This pl\ilosophy underlying admini 
strative arrangemenis continued to be 
emphasised when it was suggested initially 
very early on that 

our idea is that IRDP should not be a 
programme in the namrw sense of the term 
It should be all compt chensive which should 
bring in its fold all the existing organisations 
and therefore no department as such has 
been created Deliberately, there is no idea 
or inlenlton to have a department of IRD 
or a single line hierarchical command all 
along the line down to the lowest level or 
balow Thai is why we weie not in favour 
of the suggestion of having an independent 
cell (at the block level) because that will 
alienate the field funciionanes, the VLW, 
BDO and various other functionaries 
(Oovernmeni of India 1980 68] 

Though a separate agency was created it 
became dependent on tte state administrative 
system for its penormance The district 
collector was nominated as the chairman of 
the DRDA, the professional staff came on 
deputation from regular depattments, and 
the governing council earned all Ihc officers 
involved in the rural development of the 
distnet The projet i staff then looks lo its 
own parent department lor career prospects 
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and the performance in IRDP rarely enters 
into such considerations If appointments in 
DRDA arc part ot routine postings and one 
among many little effort is made eilhei to 
create a team or imbibe expertise that comes 
tiom knowledge of the area and the people 
A study conducicHi in a district in Raiasthan 
I Mathur 1985] shows that the aveiage tenure 
of a projeci direcior was 18 months The 
longest slay ot a project director was ol 48 
months, hut during this penod three changes 
in the ofticc ot the distnet collector two in 
that ol APO (agnculturc), I wo in that of APO 
(animal husbandry) and five in that ot APO 
(CO operatives) imik place 

The tendency ol the larger administrative 
system to impose its own charactcnsiics on 
even those administrative institutiona tint 
arc sought to be established outside it is 
pervasive 

Targets arc set by the planners of the 
programme at thcccniral level and fulfilment 
of the taigets tends to be equiled with the 
success and effectiveness of the programme 
What IS success’ Target number ot 
beneficiaries receiving loans and subsidies ’ 
Or getting possession of actual assets ’ Or 
the actual number ot benefiiianes crossing 
the poverty line ’ Not only arc the targets 
taken to mean dilfcrent things, but entorcing 
them to monitor performance leads to many 
defrimenial consequences The Admi 
nistrativeReformsCommissionf 1967)in its 
report on agnculturc administratiion 
elaborated the impact ol target setting even 
turther when it said' performance is geared 
to inspections inspections are based on 
targets and targets are related to financial 
provisions” Another baneful effect ot target 
IS in the area ot performance Individual 
administrators can blame other agencies tor 
not fulfilling then part ot the bargain and 
this can provide an alibi tor not fullilling 
targets High milk yielding cattle, which can 
help augment (he income ol bcncticiarics 
cannot be distributed because they have not 
been provided by the cattle farms But it docs 
not matter i f cattle of low yield, which cannot 
help generate additional income, are 
provided for at least the taigct is fulfilled 
This IS all done not only because (he 
administrators become part of a network an 
which non-exisiing or non-desenpt cattle 
can be bought and sold, but also because the 
urgency of meeting targets m.d(cs them do so 

The areas that do not have the necessary 
infrastructural facilities, but where rutionally 
determined taigets have to be implemented 
suffer the most Rath (1985) quotes a 
NABARD study which says that except in 
Punjab, Harayana U P and Gujarat, the 
milch cattle supplied were of pour quality 
and poor yielders but had to be delivered 
to the beneficiaries because nationally set 
targets Igid to be fclfllled The difficulty was 
(hat animals ot beiler breed and quality were 
not available in such large numbers 

One other area in which thecharactenstics 
of the macro-system influence the 
implementation of IRDP is the overall 


framework of a centralised planning system 
The concern tor decentralised planning has 
found expression in several reports ot the 
government and has led to a recogniuon that 
a local implementation system would 
improve considerably if development 
schemes reflected local reality rather than 
the needs ot central planners But the plan¬ 
ning exercise at the liKal level continues to 
be confined to compilation ot schemes in 
specified sectors according to the guidelines 
issued from above The implcnientability of 
a scheme is decided on .Klministrative aii^oi 
political grounds, which can enable reporting 
bad achiescmenls ot financial oi physical 
targets Wilhuui ascribing any motivations 
the l(x.al .idminislrator is constrained because 
without planning skills assessment of 
economic viability of schemes i* not 
undertaken and location decisions are done 
on an ad hoc basis, p,it(ly because little 
systematic information on the distribution 
ot local facilities is available 
In a recent compaiative study ot IRDP in 
West Bengal andTamil Nadu Swaminathan 
(1990) points out that a common factor 
undci lying the failure ot specific schemes 
in both regions is the absence ot senous and 
imaginative local level planning’ The 
aigumcnt is that the tailuics derive from 
mismatches (a) between the structure ot 
assets (and final output) created by the 
programme and the pattern ot demand 
(macro-mismatch) (b) between the nature 
oi demand for assets generated by the 
programme and the potential supply ol 
assets (c) between the type ot assets and 
pre-existing resources ot a bcncficiaiy 
household (micro mismatch) Thus 
imbalancesarcc rcated wasteful investments 
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are made, and beneficiaries are unable to 
lake advantage of the assets acquired 
through loan and subsidy. 

The concern to decentralise planning and 
develop district plans which would take care 
of the inter-linkages among sectors and 
ensure efficient use of local resources has 
been reiterated in m«iy official documents 
and for many years. The Planning 
Commission issued guidelines for distnet 
planning in 1969. It not only emphasised the 
need to formulate local level plans but also 
linked this with the need to give sufficient 
freedom to the states to determine their own 
developmental priorities. It went on to say 
that the whole approach of directing 
development efforts in the states through 
centrally-assisted ‘approved schemes' has 
to be given up. It is felt that the tying of 
central assistance with such schemes has 
led ip the past not only to the distortion 
of states’ priorities but also to a tendency 
to apply these schemes everywhere without 
due regard to the variety of conditions 
existing within states. [Government of India 
1969;2|. 

Dunng the Janata interlude of 1977-79, 
the Planning Commission appointed a 
working group under the chairmanship of 
M L Dantwala to initiate block-level 
planning in the country [Government of 
India 1978]. The group, while emphasising 
that there has been little systematic planning 
at the local level, suggested that the block 
be the unit of planning but recommended 
that the planning team should be located 
at the district level to ensure integration 
of the block plans with the district plan. 
A detailed exercise was further undertaken 
by the Planning Commission when it 
appointed a working group under the 
chairmanship of one of its members, 
C H H Rao. This group, while making 
recommendations also presented a 20-ycar 
plan wherein steps can be taken progressively 
so that sudden change, breeding resistance, 
could be avoided [Government of India 

1984] . There have been two other 
committees [Government of India 1982, 

1985) which were specifically concerned 
with the implementation of poverty 
alleviation programmes and which came to 
similar conclusions, emphasising the need 
to initiate local level planning. The 
importance attached to the practice of local 
level planning can be gauged from the fact 
that the Economic Advisory Council made 
it a subject of its second report submitted 
to the prime minster in 1984. It said that 

even schemes explicitly meant to promote 
decentralisation and an integrated approach 
to development at the block level such as 
IRDP are in practice designed at the state 
capiulinamannci by individual departments 
that precludes in effect both decentralisation 
and integrated development. What passes 
now for decentralised agricultural and rural 
development is. therefore, primarily 
distribution of funds through govemmental 
agencies and financial institutions... 


The council not only suggested ways to 
^decentralise at the local level but also 
*stre.s$ed the role of Voluntary agencies and 
people's participation in any effort of this 
kind. 

What is ironic is that field studies reporting 
in 1989or 1990[eg, Dreze 1990; Hargopal 
and Ramalu 1989; Swaminathan 1990] 
continue to demonstrate that little local 
planning cxi.sts, and what passes as a district 
plan is not a document that identifies viable 
schemes in the context of a comprehensive 
view of existing resources and markets, or 
that provides tor infrastructure to support 
projects with potential, but which rather 
apportions financial and physical targets 
accordingly [Sinha 1986]. The district plan 
continues to be a haphazard collection ul 
schemes. 

Another set ot issues that are of central 
concern here aic related to organisational 
design and the administrative system. The 
committees cited above have given their 
own suggestions of ways to improve the 
system of implementation. A specific 
committee was appointed in I98S to look 
into the administrative arrangements tor 
implementing poverty alleviation pro¬ 
grammes [Government of India 1985]. 
While reiterating the need for district 
planning, the committee recommended a 
model admini.strativc setup at the di.strict 
level which attempts to incorporate people's 
participatory institutions. Separately, the 
need to strengthen the role of panchayati 
raj and that of voluntary agencies was 
also expressed. At the beginning of the 
Sixth Plan another committee had high¬ 
lighted similar concerns [Government of 
India 1982]. 

As if unaware of all these concerns, cenb al 
organisations continue to work on the 
mistaken assumption that uniformity and 
standard programming contribute to 
programme effectiveness and administrati ve 
efficiency. The government is reluctant to 
decentralise planning and the administrative 
system despite the recommendations of its 
own numerous committees urging it to do 
so. These committees have consisted of 
members who arc distinguished civil 
servants and professionals. I'he chairmen 
are a galaxy of emii^nt names in agricultural 
and rural development: M S Swaminathan, 
C H H Rao, G V K Rao and M L Dantwala. 
By no stretch of the imagination can the 
honesty of their advice be disputed. The 
government is also reluctant to improve 
upon its civil service staff that is .supposed 
to bring a revolutionary change in the 
countryside. The local staff have little 
training or incentive to perform better. 
Investment tn administrative overheads 
continues unabated at central and state 
capitals but fails to percolate down to the 
district and lower levels. Anyone aware of 
the working conditions in rural areas cannot 
fail to be struck by the acute deprivation 
of facilities in the local level administrative 
apparatus. 




V 

The question is why the tailings have per¬ 
sisted when they have been pointed out in 
official and academic writings since at least 
the beginning of the Fifth Plan in 1975-76. 
It IS not as il administrative innovation ha-s 
not taken place. After all, SFDA was 
established us a semi-autonomous agency at 
the district level Why was it allowed to be 
absorbed into the normal administrative 
procc.sscs from which it was sought to be 
kept away? There arc also iinpioved rules, 
regulations, promotional opportunities and 
even training facilities. Why do they all tend 
to be confined to levels much above the 
local level? 

Il must be noted that administrative reform 
activity has usually been leti as the 
responsibility of the administrators 
themselves. In their perception, the 
administrative system has slixid the test of 
time and therefore they feel little enthusiasm 
to bring about far-reaching changes in it. 
Change is also not welcome for another 
reason. It may disrupt the spheres of power 
and authority that have been built up over 
the years. If strengthening the panchayati raj 
system poses a threat to the local 
administiative and political leadership, then 
decentralisation of planning reduces the 
influence ol the central planner. In this 
scenario local administration is merely a 
good whipping boy - an errant child - a 
ready alibi for failures occurring elsewhere. 
For all one knows, an inept local admi¬ 
nistration is necessary to prop up the ‘fair’ 
image ol central planners and auminisirators. 

flic nature of the federal system, however, 
is such that there arc some redeeming features. 
It can and does allow the stales to give 
exprc.ssinn to their commitment to poverty 
eradication. Al the general level, Kohli 
(1987). comparing the efforts of three 
states - West Bengal, Karnataka and Uttar 
Pradc.sh - in improvi,ig the lot of the poor 
has rated West Bengal higher than the 
other two. He has suggested four features 
of the regime in power to explain the 
existence of political capacity to initiate 
effective action in this regard,. These 
primarily relate to the nature, coherence 
and stability of the rule of the CPM in West 
Bengal. This political party has attempted 
to penetrate local level decision-making by 
strengthening panchayati raj institutions, by 
getting them to implement beneficiary- 
oriented programmes, and by holding 
regular elections and putting up candidates 
who belong to the deprived classes 
[Leiten 1988; Roy 1983]. There is also 
evidence that party commitment to the 
programmes of registration of sharecroppers 
also contributed in a con.sidcrable measure 
to its success [Bandopadhyay 1981]. In the 
specific case of the implementation of 
IRDP in West Bengal. Dreze (1990), 
after pointing out that beneficiaries inclwfa. 
more of the rural poor, suggests that "tbO 
fact that the CPM is largely in control of 
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the altocation of IRDP loans in villages and 
that the disadvantaged sections of the 
population arc the main constituency of the 
CPM are the key factors in understanding 
the functioning of IRDP in West Bengal". 
In a comparative study of West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu, Swaminaihan (1990) also comes 
' to a similar conclusion. 

But this political commitment is limited 
to the choice of beneficiaries and disbu¬ 
rsement of loans and subsidies to the 
appropriate targets. It has not necessarily 
meant that it has led to the alleviation of 
poverty, for the mismatch of schemes is as 
pervasive in West Bengal as in Tamil Nadu 
[Dreze 1990: .Swaminaihan 1990J. However, 
Rajasthan can be cited as an example of a 
benevolent bureaucracy attempting to take 
over the efforts at poverty alleviation. It 
was among the few states that set up a state 
level departhient, that of special schemes 
organisations headed by a secretary, to 
administer all schemes like SPDA, TRDP, 
DPAP, etc. The bureaucracy al.sn showed 
considerable foresight in introducing the 
antyoda programme in 1979. Many of the 
principles of that programme were 
incorporated into the IRDP introduced a 
year later. But where the bureaucracy 
foundered was at the local implementation 
level. 

The bureaucratic system appears to work 
at two levels. One is at the level of 
preparation and design of institutionalising 
a profes'Sional administrative system. At 
this stage, committees with well meaning 
and experienced administrators come up 
with model organisations and systems that 
arc very attractive. At another level, these 
organisations and personnel become part 
of the nexus of local politics and are unable 
to perform as intended. The personnel arc 
untrained and unskilled and plod through 
their assignments. The very same group 
which would like to see increased 
professionalisation, when sitting on other 
committees docs not provide adequate 
support for the activity proposed earlier. 
In this sense, policy making and 
implementation are truly fractured and 
schizophrenic. There is possibly another 
reason for this. The central government 
likes to project a progressive image- 
bureaucrats would like to be seen as 
effective planners of forward looking 
schemes that can bring them credit in the 
eyes of international funding agencies or 
the community of intellectuals. Failures in 
performance can always be blamed on local 
level implementation and the inability of 
local bureaucrats to rise above the 
corrupting influence of local politics. 

Thus unwillingness to 'dirty one'shands'. 
so to say, can be traced back to the 
characteristics of the ‘zone of acceptability’ 
to which I pointed earlier. Direct actions 
to remove poverty become only appendages 
to the dominant strategy of develt^ment; 
and as long as they are so. the implementation 



concerns will be what they are. in contrast, 
when the intensive agricultural develop¬ 
ment programme which led to the ‘green 
revolution’ was being implemented, the 
districts chosen were placed in charge of 
a senior administrator such as deputy 
director (agriculture) with innumerable 
technical officers [Mathur 1982]. Farmers’ 
demands for increased and measured 
supplies of inputs were met and extension 
networks were beefed up. A clear cut goal 
oriented programme with an inbuilt 
system of incentives for the beneficiaries 
is created when it is needed to serve the 
interests of a particular strategy of 
development. IRDP finds poor planning 
and implementation support beciqisc it is 
outside the dominant perspective. It is 
allowed to flounder, and innumerable alibis 
are sea-rched for to explain its failures. So, 
all programmes in India do not suffer from 
the same administrative or planning 
maladies. 

If IRDP is not to be a ‘delusion*, 
political support to effect change in the 
implementation system has to be strong. 
Even in West Bengal, the political support 
has been limited to the plugging ofleakagcs 
in selection of beneficiaries; this is an 
important first step but docs not take the 
programme to the goals ii strives for. The 
solution has to be .sought not only in 
improving the bureaucratic system but in 
searching for an alternative to it. This can 
only be done when greater flexibility is 
provided at various levels of planning and 
implementation. Experience has shown that 
variation among states and districts is 
possible and should be encouraged. 
Looking for alternatives and using them 
can also achieve the object! ves of increased 
participation and ‘empowerment’ of the 
poor in tasks of national development. 
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constructed through media images and through women’s internalisation 
of the gaze of the other. Thus what women often experience as oppression 
is related to the demgration of.a body-image and sexual identity. A study 
of the relationship between women’s experience of physical violence 
and psychological oppression in the home and their perceptions of 
their bixlies and sexuality. WS-72 

New Ideals for Old 

The complex relationship, and shifts in it, among women, religion and the 
state in pre-colonial and colonial south India in the context of the move¬ 
ment for the abolition of the devadasi institution enables us to see the 
‘victims’ and their marginalisation in a new light. WS-S9 

Technology Priorities 

Though technology upgradation is a vital component of economic 
reform and is necessary to enhance international competitiveness, the 
pattern of technology funding does not reflect the pnorities inferred 
from economic development and growth objectives. 2739 


Common Adversary I National Income 


The ongoing Ucbaie about tiw 
jusiification, planning and manage¬ 
ment of India’s wildlife-protected 
areas between wildlife conserva- 
tionisis and human nghts advocates 
overlooks the tact that both wildlife 
and local communities are equally 
threatened and have a common 
adversary in elitist state policies and 
the urban-industrial devdopment 
process 2755 


BuUding Bridges 

Emphasising individual identities 
and ditferences among First 
and Third World women does 
not help women's emancipation 
in eidier world; It IS necessary 
instead to look for linkages 
between different groups of 
women without undermining 
their specific histories. Sheila 
Rowbotham’s wriungs should 
be read in the context of thia 
need to create international 

links. vrs-sa 


Women’s Land Rigl^ 

After the abandonment of ocrileclive 
farming in 1989, women and men 
secured equal titles to land in 
Cambodia. But with oontraxliclaiy 
and unclear legidaikm and fcw 
checks and balaricea, the muaber 
of land disputes has increased 
shaiply. The effect irflMs 
devdopment on woman’s 
sodal poskUm endfender 
laiaiions, WS47 


National Income 

The new UN System of National 
Accounts, finalised after several 
years oi deliberation, is predicated 
upon a particular economic system. 
It needs to be carefully modthed by 
each country to suit its own msutut- 
lonal framework of economic 
activity. 2749 


Fertility and Frailty 

Evidence on the relative 
contributions of fertility decline and 
status improvement to trends in 
maternal mortality in India suggests 
that advancement in women's 
demographic attainment may not 
necessarily involve improvement in 
their health and social status. WS-81 


Dependency Game 

A salient feature of the emerging 
education policy is the belief that 
the new money available for 
primary education is a sign of 
change of heart among the wealthy 
and represents a rare opportunity 
for us to break the cycle of poverty, 
child labour, iadr of education and 
poor productivity. 2719 


UN at 50 

Most countries are ikacing increasing 
reliance both fSor security and 
development on regional oigani- 
saiiont and mechanisms. So unless 
the UN is sMe to restructure itself as 
a confederal body linked to regiond 
organisations as programming and 
opefadond anm it is unlikdy to 
hinw mudi (rf a feme. ZfSi 












LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Gobinda Mukhoty 

HE wa& arguing in i uun to protect the lives 
of people living close to an army firing 
range in Hoshangabad. He was preparing 
arguments in anothercase to protect people’s 
right to public interest litigation, a right he 
was instrumental in giving meaning to He 
was still expectantly waiting tor a case 
challenging the constitutional validity of 
the Armed Forces (Special Powers) Act to 
be heard by court, a case which he had filed 
as president of PUDR in 1982. All this while 
a nagging pain in the back was bothenng 
him. And this had been .so for over four 
years In May this year it was discovered 
that this was no ordinary backache. It turned 
out to be a cancel In a bncf four months the 
cancer Umk its toll. Alter a week in coma, he 
di«l on September 19, 1995. 

Thus ended a life which began in Faridpur 
district of undivided Bengal in 1927. Gobinda 
Mukhoty completed graduation from 
^Presidency College, Calcutta, in 1948. In 
1957 he went .to UK to study law. After 
completing his bai-at-law in 1964 he 
returned to India and started teaching at St 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta. He started 
practice as a lawyer at the Supreme Court in 
1971 and was designated senior advocate in 
1984. 

In 1976, dunng the Emergency he was 
actively as,sociatcd with the newly formed 
People’s Union for Civil Liberties and 
Democratic Rights The next year he was 
elected president of the Delhi unit. He was 
foundet-memberof PUDR and its president 
till 1990. From then on he had been advisor 
to the organisation. 

Mukhoiy's legal acumen and 
professional expertise were lent time and 
again to the cause of the civil rights 
movement. In fact, it was his clear 
understanding of the role of law in people’s 
struggles that enabled him to create a 
space whereby those who had no access to 
the courts of law could assert basic 
constitutional rights He played a pivotal 
role in esiablcshing public interest litigation 
as an instrument on behalf of struggling 
people. Quietly and surely he consolidated 
these gains over the past 14 years, taking 
up innumerable such cases, arguing them 
passionately, and personally bearing the 
cost of many of them. For PUDR alone he 
handled over 40 cases covenng a wide 
range of issues, large and small. Whether 
it was to challenge the validity of the 
Disturbed Areas Act in Andhra Pradesh, to 
demand justice for a custody death victim 
in Delhi, to fight for the right to infwmation 
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of activists in Bhopal, or for freedom of 
bonded labourers in Haryana, Mukhoty 
gave of his energy and time without a 
thought to the cost to himself. Even as he 
made his brilliant legal mind available to 
those most in need of it, he carried the 
struggles and dreams of the civil rights 
movement into his everyday work, 
achieving a cohesion that in these cynical 
times has become near impossible. 

We mourn, for what is gone is part of the 
best in ourbedevi iled country. Best, because 
he gave to the struggles of the people his 
intellectual and professional skills 
unstintingly 

We remember him, for he was an active 
maker of the civil rights movement for the 
past two decades. Through efforts such as 
hi.«, the movement though small, has today 
become a distinctive presence. 

His ever welcoming smile, his deep 
concern for the organisation and pro¬ 
fessional morality that he represented will 
remain a cherished memory for his ‘boys 
and girls' in PUDR. 

. I Prople’s Union 

. for Democraitc Rioiits 

Delhi 

In Support for Basel Ban 

AS concerned citizens, citizen’s groups 
and NCiOs, we support the call for a 
complete ban on international waste trade, 
and urge the government of India to uphold 
the Basel ban on trade in hazardous waste 
from Oli(T) to Non-OECD. 


India has, until now, consistently taken a 
position against waste trade and is signatory 
to the ban. It is imperative tiiat this position 
continues. Such trade will affect us adversely 
and we demand that detai Is of all current and 
pending waste import licence information 
be made public. 

There have been several obvious moves 
made by various OECD countries to subvert 
the ban. The industrialised countries must 
not be allowed to arm twist their way to 
further hazardous waste generation and use 
us as a dumping ground for their waste. The 
current movement of waste to Asian 
countries is in itself indicative of the politics 
of the international waste trade. 

Such wastes end up in several recycling 
facilities both in the organised and the 
unorganised sectors. 'These often operate 
with little consideration for the safety and 
health of the labour force and the nearby 
residents, besides having pooi 
implementation of pollution control laws 
All the waste import^ is not recycled: some 
of the most toxic waste is unsuitable for 
reprocessing and is dumped, severly 
damaging the environment. 

Wastes should be tackled in the country 
of production, not sent to distant shores 
We demand that the Indian government 
refuse to allow the country to be treated as 
a dump site and that it ratify the Basel ban 

Srishti, Public Interest Research Group, 
Society for Citizen Cemcems, 
Kalpvnksha,' Indian National Trust 
for Art and Cultural Hentage and 30 
other oiganisations and individuals 
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Without a Policy 


T he rapid and large depreciation of the rupee almost 
continuously during the past month and a half is a 
warning of the dangers of the government’s free market 
policies when economic fundamentals are not ripe for tl%m. 
The rather remarkable stability of the exchange rate at 
Rs 31.37 per US dollar for 28 months from March 1993 and 
July 199S has abruptly given way to uncertainty and 
speculative fervour. This has happened because the earlier 
stability had been artificial, based as it had been on the growth 
of foreign exchange reserves attributable to rising portfolio 
investments from abroad, inflows on account of global 
depository receipts (GDRs) and foreign currency convertible 
bonds (FCCBs), larger unrequited transfers and some reversal 
of the earlier capital flight abroad. The claim that the stability 
of the rupee in terms of the dollar reflected economic 
fundamentals or the strength of the country’s balance of 
payments was patently far-fetched. The accumulation of 
foreign exjihange reserves was mistaken to denote this 
fundament^ strength, even though a subsuntial part of the 
reserves emanated from a rapid build-up of foreign liabilities, 
of which a significant proportion comprised volatile flows 
induced by factors such as low interest rates abroad and 
sudden fascination of portfolio investors from the developed 
countries with the emerging stock markets. 

The position of the country’s own external sector in the 
medium terni was far from secure and it was further weakened 
by premature liberalisation of imports, including of gold and 
silver. The authorities have liv^ in a make-believe world 
in regard to the in^rt propensities of our economy. Thus 
even as the RBI governor was only recently projecting non- 
POL import growth of no more than 20 per cent for 1995-96, 
there actually took place a 29 per cent rise in non-POL 
imports in 1994-95 followed by a 42.7 per cent rise during 
April-August this year, with a riq)id widening of the trade 
deficit. The likely merchandise ^ficit in 1995-96, which 
had been placed by the authorities at about $4 billion earlier, 
has now been revised to $6 billion. Likewise, the current 
account deficit, which was expected to be of the order of 
$3.5 billion (or ^ut one per cent of GDP), is now likely 
to touch. $5.5 billion or about 1.7 per cent of GDP. Net 
capital r^ipts are now expected to fall short of the current 
account deficit, necessitating a thaw-down of reso-ves to the 
tune of aboiut $4 billion by the end of 1995-96. Total foreign 
direct investment ($2 billion), portfolio investment 
($1.2 billion) and Euro issues and NRI investments 
($1.3 billion) would be slightly lower at $4.3 billion against 
$4.9 billion in 1994-95. The debt servicing burden, on 
the other hand, is expected to go up sharply from 


$10.8 billion in 1994-95 to$12billion in 1995-96and further 
to $14.5 billitm in 1996-97. 

It is also not as though the mactx>-economic imbalances 
prevailing beftve the onset of the so-called reforms have all 
been contained. The price situation remains disquieting and 
die fiscal situatinn very much more so, with the central govern¬ 
ment’s revenue deficit quite out trf control. The growth rate, 
particularly of industrial output, has picked up, but the 
impetus for this seems to have come essentially from what 
may be called ‘borrowed’ resources in the form of the large 
fiscal deficits and the rise in external liabilities. The overall 
domestic investment rate has not gone up, while the domestic 
saving rate has actually registered a decline. It was inevitable 
that the liquidity growth originating in the ‘borrowed’ 
resources would manifest itself in external sector imbalances. 

Despite these salient facts of the economic situation being 
plain enough for anyone to see, the authorities chose to 
surrender what room for manoeuvre they had in responding 
to the emergent situations. It is hardly surprising that at the 
first signs of di.squiet the foreign exchange inflows should 
have slackened and the external sector outlook changed 
dramatically. The authorities have taken pursuit of free 
market policies to mean adoption of a half-hearted approach 
to influencing exchange rate behaviour. 

Till the end of August finance ministry and RBI spokes¬ 
persons kept harping on exchange rate st^ility. In mid- 
September when there was a sudden depreciation of the rupee 
by about 8 per cent from Rs 31.41 to the dollar (RBI reference 
rate) in early August to Rs 34.15 on September 15 the 
autlKnities persisted with the theme of economic fundamentals 
being strong and did nothing to stem the fall in the value of 
the rupee. No indication was forthcoming of the government’s 
determination to stem volatile market expectations and curb 
speculation. Also, few clues were available of the nature of 
tte exchange rate policy being pursued. Given the goals of 
export conqietitiveness and macro-economic stability, what 
was considered the appropriate exchange value of the rupee 
and what was the range within which the authorities would 
allow the rate to fluctuate? It has emerged subsequently that 
the authorities were chary of entertaining any firm view on 
theexchangerate and were considering intervention essentially 
to minimise day-to-day fluefuations In the exchange rate. 

Comidering the fragility of the external balance and the 
pmistence of major domestic macro-economic imbalances, 
this ^licy, if it can be called that at all, is a recipe for disaster. 
The rupee has already depreciated to Rs 35.60 per dollar or 
by about i2 pat cent since eariy August. It has suffered a 
similar erosion of vidue in relation to almost all the major 
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currencies. In tracfe weigbtedterms, thereat 
effectiveexchange rate of the n^see (REBR) 
(base; 19853100) was 61.02 in August 1993 
and 66.08 in January 1995, showing an 
appreciation of 8.3 per cent but by August 
1995 the REER had depreciated by 5.3 per 
cent. And in September-October so far the 
depreciation should be roughly of the order 
of another lOpercent. Leaving aside periodic 
fluctuations in the REER, the rupee has 
generally seen a steady fall in value in real 
effective .purchasing power terms, with the 
total depreciation working out to 45 per 
cent since 1985. 

The domestic foreign exchange market 
has been gripped by substantial uncertainly 
essentially b^ausc RBI intervention has 
been delayed and half-hearted. Apart from 
the fluctuations in the exchange rate, the 
premia for the dollar in the domestic forex 
market have reached unprecedented levels. 
The cash to tomorrow (tom) market has 
been activated with a scramble for dollars, 
with the premium exceeding 7.5 paise 
against the normal 0.5 to I paisa. Similarly, 
the cash to spot premia have reached an 
average of about7lo8 paiscortfphennmenal 
annualised rate of nearly 21 per cent against 
the normal 1.5 to 2 paise (6 to 8 per cent). 
What IS more, the six-month premia were 
reportedly quoted at about Rs 2.40 (13.5 per 
cent annualised) as against less than halfof 
that level (Rs 1.10 or 6.5 per cent) a month 
back. Importers do not hesitate now to 
quote as much as Rs 38 for delivery just six 
months hence, in April 1996. The 
uncertainty is also reflected in the very 
large spreads between buying and selling 
quotations for almost all periodicities. 
Against the minimal, competitive spread of 
half a paisa between cash-tom quotations, 
the spread was a.s much as 9 paise for ‘buy’ 
quotations and 5 paise for 'sell' quotations. 
Similarly, in the six-month forward quota¬ 
tions. the normal spread of 3 to 4 paise has 
been replaced by a spread of 10 to 16 paise. 
Besides, as arare occurrence, the annualised 
premia have turned out to be significantly 
higher for monthly iw three-monthly forward 
cover than those for six months. The ex¬ 
change rate weakness is also reflected in the 
prices of Indian GDRs quoted on the inter¬ 
national markets, reduced capital inflows 
and inflows of export receipts and, above 
all, inflows of normal remittances of NRls. 

It IS significant that opposition to the 
depreciation of the rupee has come even 
from exporting interests, for beyond a point 
the rupee depreciation, apart from creating 
unsettled conditions in the market, would 
impinge on the cost structure of industries 
and on the domestic inflation rate, 
particularly when the import intensity of 
the economy in general and that of Exports 
in particular is rapidly rising. In such a 
situation speculative forces will easily be 
able to absorb RBI intervention the 
current scale of some $300-$500 million 
during this month. What is called for. 


therefore, is not only more decisive 
intervention to curb expeettdonai factors, 
but also some rethiiddng on' the poit of the 
authorities on some of the libmalisaticm 
measures which have promoted specu¬ 
lation in the foreign exchange matket. 
Decisiveness cm both these fronts alone can 
restore a measure of stability to the market. 

PANCHAYATI RAJ 

Making Political Capital 

THE recently concluded conference of 
panchayat adhyakshas at Delhi is reported 
to have adopted a 19-point charter of 
resolutions to serve as "the guideline for 
future strategy”. Among other things, the 
charter calls upon the state governments to 
take prompt steps to make panchayati raj 
institutions functional by devolution of 
powers, functions and finances. Hiis must 
have been done in response to the genuine 
complaint by the adhyakshas that the state 
governments were hesitant in the devolution 
of powers, functions and finances to the 
PRIs in consonance with the provisions of 
the constitutional amendments on the subject 
of panchayati raj. 

The question however is whether the 
resolutions of the Delhi conference will 
exercise a greater force than the provisions 
of the constitutional amendments in 
persuading recalcitrant state governments 
in the matter of devolution. Or, does the 
centre propose to take resort to the provisions 
of the Constitution that authorise the centre 
to issue directions to state governments’? 
There is no indication from the reported 
deliberations of the conference that the 
centre has made any such commitment. If 
anything, its concerns seem to be very 
different, namely, to capitalise politically 
on the funds ii transfers to PRIs for certain 
schemes and programmes. 

This suspicion arises from the reported 
observations of the prime minister that the 
panchayat programmes and schemes which 
are financed by the centre “should be 
recognised and spent as such". The prime 
minister is particularly reported as taking 
umbrage ai states “passing off central 
funding as their own”, especially in the 
implementation of schemes like midday 
meals,* old-age pensions and family 
insurance underthe recently launched social 
assistance schemes of the wntre. 

Isn't the prime minister protesting too 
much? Almost all the states have been 
operating destitute amj old-age pension 
schemes, no doubt with wide differences in 
coverage. Several stales are also funding 
midday meal schemes and even family 
insurance of .some sort. Of course, the states 
would most welcome central funding of 
these schemes. But for the centre now to 
claim full credit fm taking initiatives in this 
regard, as the prime minister seemed to be 
doing, is bound to be resented. 
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the transfer of finufa iti the name of specific 
schemes and programmes in preference to 
block transfer to the states under the aegis 
oi either die Finance Commission or the 
Planning Commission entities the centre to 
turn around and claim recognition as the 
benefactor. The states have for long objected 
to the increasing trend in this manner of 
resource devolution, but now the centre is 
brazenly seeking to make political capital 
out of this mode of resource transfer. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Hidden Agendas 

ON its 50lh anniversary, instead of bolding 
its head high, the United Nations(UN) finds 
itself at the crossroads. Despite some 
memorable breakthroughs in solving 
international crises in the past, its recent 
chequered performance in containing the 
conflicts in Bosnia, Somalia, Sudan. Haiti, 
Rwanda, Angola and Afghanistan has 
provided its critics with enough fodder. The 
critics point to the proliferation of UN 
agencies, councils and commissions yielding 
no concrete results except expanding its 
bureaucratic apparatus. They draw attention 
to the rampant mismanagement of WHO 
and UNESCO and proclaim that the ideals 
that inspired the UN are now obsolete. 

But these critics, mostly hailing from 
western countries, ignore the fact that it is 
not the ideal of international community 
that has become outdated, but the 
composition of UN bodies, especially the 
security council, that has ceased to rcfleci 
the changed global geo-politics. Five 
decades ago, when there were SI member 
nations of the UN general assembly, the 
security council comprised 15 countries. 
Today, when the tally of member nations 
has shot up to 185. the security council still 
remains confined to the original number ot 
15 countries. When most of die UN peace¬ 
keeping activities are directed at strife- 
prone regions in the third worid. the security 
council carries no permanent member 
from Asia, Africa or (jitin America, except 
China. Fidel Castro has rightly labelled the 
veto power and the restricted membmhip 
of the security council as “new colonialism 
within the UN”. 

President Clinton, shrewdly sidelining 
the controversial issue of democratising the 
security council, focused on the growing 
threat of terrorism, international crime and 
drug uafficking. It was not suiprising of 
him to advise the UN to cut its bureaucracy 
and unwanted expenditure, given that the 
US owes 1.3 billion dollars to the UN, the 
largest amount of airears of any member 
nation. In fact, by not paying th« dues the 
UN can be held hostage and bullied into 
accepting programmes serving the inteFe.<it!i 
of developed countries. All UN initiatives 
can be scuttled by delaying financial 
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lonuibutions. thui laying the blame for 
international imbroglios at its door The 
recent social development summit at 
Copenhagen witnessed' the growing 
marginalisation of the UN economic and 
social council (ECXISOC) and its replace¬ 
ment by die economic agenda of the Bretton 
Woods institutions TheUNCTADhasbeen 
similarly upstaged by World Trade 
Organisation (WTO) and International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) is re-dratung its 
poliaes to suit the needs of the structural 
adjustment programme 

Yet, as never betoie, the vision enshnned 
in the UN needs resurrection In a world 
which spends a mere two dollars per person 
on peace and ISO dollars per person on 
armaments, where one billion remain 
without clean water and I 7 billion lack 
basic sanitation facilities, the UN can act as 
a voice oi conscience questioning the 
accepted path of development Though the 
UN needs to re-onent itself to tackle the 
phenomenon of internecine warfare, it 
equally needs to be piotected from any 
designs to dismantle its structure 

WORLD ECONOMY 

Jobless Growth 

WHILE world economic growth in 1994, 
according to UNCTAD s Annual Report on 
Trade and Development, was a mere 11 per 
cent world trade rose in volume bv almost 
9 per cent i e, almost thrice as fast as output 
In fact, in dollar terms the growth in world 
trade was even more rapid thanks to the fall 
in the value ol the dollar against other 
currencies Of course there were infer 
regional and intei-country ditlcremes and 
that icx) wi thi n a wide I angc It is noteworthy 
that for the group of countries going by the 
name of develops market economies while 
the rates ot growth in output and trade 
volume were almost the SiSme as for total 
world output and growth, their high levels 
of unemployment persisted showing little 
signs oi decline 

The reason is not far to seek as far as 
output and trade are concerned These econo¬ 
mies still account tor a major part, between 
three-fourths and four-fifths of world output 
and trade Dynamic though the Asian 
developing economies are supposed to have 
been, their shares in world output and trade 
have not reached levels that would make a 
major impact on the overall world rates of 
growth. Im It of output or trade Itwasinthe 
developed market economies that the 
increase registered in trade was markedly 
high and, widiin this group, it was in western 
Ewc^ that strong export demand became 
the mam factor in the economic recovery - 
total output in the European Union rose in 
1994 by 2 6 per cent itgamst a decline of 0 J 
percentin 1993 IntheUSalsolheugmficant 
step up in growth of output from 3 per cent 
in 1993 to 4 I per cent in i9M was 


accompanied growth in exports to the 
tune of9 per cent, twice die grosvth registered 
in 1993 Only Japan was the laggard with 
output growth of less than 1 per cent and 
growth in export soluroe bf 1 7 per cent 
Whether the growth in output and trade 
registered in 1994 is sustainable is the 
question of the future UNCTAD forecasts 
a slow-down for 1995, possibly because the 
high rate of growth in world trade, the 
highest in two decades, may in itself be hard 
to sustain \lso it has to Ire borne in mmd 
that much ot the demand for exports of 
those countnes came from the fast growing 
economies of Asia and they might well be 
slowing down However, tire basic problem 
the developed market economies have to 
tackle IS that their internal demand is 
showing little sign of reviving, thanks largely 
to the high level of unemployment and 
sagging investment, particularly invesinreni 
in infrastructure -the result oftiwsoctal and 
monetary policies being pursued by their 
governments with overemphasis on pnee 
stability Not for nothing does UNCTAD 
advise these countries to look inwards for 
solutions to their problems The real culprit 
for job losses is the set ot monetary and 
fiscal policies pursued in these countnes 
UNCTAD IS not an organisation that is 
looked upon with much favour by ihc 
developed world It is supposed to be overly 
influenced by the concerns of the third 
world But does the third world at least 
attach any weight to UNCTAD’s analysis’ 
If It does at least it won’t resort to fiscal and 
monetary policies which result in high 
levels ol unemployment alongside poor 
growth in output despite improved export 
pcrtonnance 

BANGLAD^H 

Political Stalemate 

MEDIATION by the US assistant secretary 
of state Rubin Raphcl has nut apparently 
helped to end the political deadlock in 
Bangladesh as evident from the opposition 
ted 32-hour strike which recently paralysed 
Dhaka and other major cities there Raphel 
in a rather unusual diplomatic move, came 
down to Dhaka in early September to 
intervene between the two wamng camps 
of the Bangladesh pnnw minister Khaleda 
Zia and the three-party opposition of Awami 
League, Jatjya Party and Jamaal-i-Islami, 
which had been demanding the resignation 
ot the Khaleda Zia government and the 
holding ol fresh elections under a neuiral 
caretaker administration That both the 
camps, unable to agree upon a third-party 
arbiter withm the polanted political scene 
(^Bangladesh, were willing to accept Raphel 
as a mediator was evident from the way 
both Khaleda Zia and the Awami Leagire 
leader Sheikh Hastna welcomed her to their 
respective headquarters to listen to her long 
homily advising them to make up But 


obviously, Ratfhel could not come up with 
a formula acceptable to both 
The failure of the Raphel mission mdtcairs 
the growing piedominancc of indigenous 
compulsions ot political forces in 
Bangladesh whu h for the time being appear 
to prevail over the ch onomic iniciesls and 
ne^s that are shaird in common by the 
Bangladeshi industrialists and their US 
collaborators It is signilicani that every 
time there is a stiikt (and strikes in 
Bangladesh usually stretch beyond 24 
hours), Dhaka's business houses appeal to 
both the government and the opposition to 
come to some settlement to spare them the 
financial losses that they incur Foreign 
inyesturs and collaborators as well as 
Bangladeshi industrialist^ arc upset by the 
political ensis that had been dragging since 
December last when all the 144 opposition 
members resigned trom parliament and 
launched an onti-govemmeiu movement in 
the streets The opposition has now ihreit- 
cned to plan a 96 hour strike along with sit 
in demonstration in front of the prime 
mm ..ti s residence to put further pressure 
o 1 Khaleda Zia to concede then demands 
Khaleda 2^a, in a bid to defuse the crisis 
has ottered to resign along with he r cabinet 
colleagues only 30 days bclorc the next 
elections She has a five-year mandate to 
rule till April 1996 Till now she has neither 
announced the date for the next general 
elections nor spelt out the tramework ol the 
intenm government th.it is to conduct the 
polls after she resigns She refects the 
opposition demand for a ncutial c<uctaker 
government as there is no such provision in 
theC’onstitution while the opposition parties 
suggest that the Constitution can be amended 
to pros ide tor such an eventualily and ensure 
tree and fair elections under a non partisan 
caretaker piirnc minister (such as the 
Supreme Coun chief justice) 

Meanwhile a constitutional ciisis has 
developed Undei the Constitution the 
Bangladesh parliament cannot amend the 
Constitution or impeach the president 
without at least two thirds of (he total 
members present With the resign iiion of 
the 144 opposition memhers the 
membership of the legislature has been 
reduced to less than two thirds Since these 
members had not attended parliament tor 
90 consecutive days their seals had been 
declared v.icanl and tresh elec tions were to 
be held undet the law in ihcirconstiiuenctes 
by May 3 this year But the chief election 
commissioner has deferred by elections to 
the vacant seats till mid December on (hr 
ground of flcKxis which are being described 
as an act ot god a term in Article 123(4) 
of the BanglacicshConsiiiution under which 
the decision has been uken Constitutional 
experts feel that since the seats still remain 
vacant even alter the expiry of the last date 
for by-cleciions the basic structure of 
parliament has collapsed as it cannot 
constitutionally peiform all Us functions 


Cwuwir irtil BaJiacal Waekfo OuMnrSR, iWS 
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(e g, amendment of the Constitution) The 
opposition demand for amendment of the 
Constitution to provide lor a sarelakcr 
administration to conduit the elections 
therefore has thus been rendeied infructuous 
by theopposition parties themselves through 
their resignation from parliament 
Given this situation, the opposition may 
have to opt for a flexible course of action 
Continuous strikes and demonstration^ 
involving violent clashes with the police 
and musclemen of the ruling BNP party 
which have dominated Bangladesh politics 
dunng the last nine months, may have proved 
the opposition point that the Khaleda Zia 
government has lost its capacity to tun the 
administration and maintain order But these 
tactics cannot be repeated ad nauseam 
without losing public sympathy While the 
opposition panics maintain that their 
movement is for the people’s light to iood 
and livehhotKf successive stnkes fur days 
together mean for all practical purposes 
for the prxn denial of their daily bread 
Despite die nonchalant front that Khaleda 
Zia IS trying to put up by refusing loentertain 
the opposition demand she is also saddled 
withaconupt administration and oppressive 
police lorce that have tarnished the image 
of hei four-and-a-half year old regime A 
rec ent case of rape and murder of a girl by 
the police in Dinajpur - which has come in 
handy tor the opposition parties in their 
present campaign against her- iorced her to 
go to Dinajpur and apologise to the aggrieved 
people there But her pusillanimity and 
dependence on the police were to become 
evident soon when she was persuaded by 
the home ministry to go slow on the arrest 
and prosecution of the guilty policemen 
Both Khaleda Zia s ruling party, the BNP 
and the opposition three party combine arc 
thus bogged down by their respective 
compulsions - the tormei to cling to power 
and the latter to capture power For the 
Bangladeshi voters the choice is between 
Tweedledum and Twecdledec They have 
had the taste of governance by two irom 
among the present three party opposition 
combine Awaini League under Sheikh 
Mu|ib Irom 1*^72 to and the Jatiya 
Party under hishad s martial regime till 
1991 - which had not been quite a happy 
experience for them Fhe thud member of 
the combine the Jamaai i-Islami even 
without being in power is alicady ton ing 
down on Bangladeshi society an alien 
Islamic fundamentalism imported from 
Saudi Arabia, through its paid mullahs' in 
villages who flog and lynch women fur their 
alleged misdemeanours Riding piggy-back 
on the opposition campaign against the 
present regime, the Jamaat politicians 
who had till recently been treated with 
contempt by Bangladeshis because of their 
collaboration with the Pakistani army 
dunng the 1971 liberation war, and who 
could not gamer any significant number 
of votes at the last elections in 1991 - are 


gaming respectabihty among the * 1601011116 , 
and tlwy are sure to make use of it in die 
coming elections 

PALESIINL 

Illusion of Self-Rule 

ON September 29 yet another highly 
publicised hand shake was organised at the 
White House at Washington between Arafat 
and Rabin, witnessed this time by king 
Hussain of Jordan and Hosni Mubarak of 
Egypt in addition to the host Bill Clinton 
1 his wdt the finale, delayed by a whole year, 
to the tw«>-year long negotiations since the 
first hand shake in Washington 
But was the delay worthwhile’’The Israelis 
may think so bee ause in the process of the 
long, protracted negotiations they could 
beat Arafat and his team down to the very 
minimum of devolution of land and power 
to the Palestinians After 28 years ot 
occ upation all that the Palestinians get as a 
result of this second accord referred to as 
Oslo If (the first accord signed exactly two 
years back is gem rally referred to as Oslo I), 
IS municipal authority over the towns and 
villagr> (not all ol them even since Israel 
will continue lo occupy SO-bO villages out 
of 450) in the West Bank, "with no real 
securit) responsibility, no nght to resources 
or land outside the population centres and 
noauthoniy at all over Israeli centres, police 
and army stationed in the West Bank as 
Edward W Said ol Harvard University, a 
well known obsc-ver of west Asia puts it 
Although Israel will move its troops out of 
the towns it hands over, it will establish 62 
new military base s Not only will the Israeli 
settlements remain untouched - indeed in 
these first two years since Oslo I, there has 
been virtually no trec/c on the expansion of 
seitlemenis particularly in and around East 
Jerusalem which is being systematically 
iranstornicd into a Jewish town - but also a 
road system will connect them lo one 
another making it possible tor settlers, like 
whites in the old South Africa, to avoid or 
even see the people of the Bantu stans and 
making it impossible for Palestinians to 
rule over any contiguous temtory” 

Oslo II may giv c the outward appearance 
ol self rule for Palestinians but it will be 
self rule wi thout the reality - "a kingdom of 
illusions with Israel firmly in command ’ 
The so called legislative council of 82 
members lo be elected by next March will 
be a legislative body only in name, both 
because the subjects under its control are no 
greater than those of a local body and also 
because Israel letains veto over any piece of 
legislation that this body passes Arafat will 
no doubt have the satisfaction of promoting 
himsell.to presidentship of the Palestinian 
Authority but to all intents and purposes he 
will be no better than a civic body chairman 
- something like the president of a typical 
zilla parishad in India 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

£PW, October 25, 1975 

TO live under die executioner’s 
shadow for four years is to die in 
instalments Gunal Kista Gowd (45) 
and Jangam Bhoomtah (48), who 
belong to one of the now-illegal 
Marxist-Leninist groups in Andhra 
Piadesh, were sentenced to death in 
1972 Alt had been set for their 
execution in the early hours of 
November 26, 1974 when the Chief 
Minister of Andhra was prevailed upon 
to stay It The execution was then set 
for May II, I975 when a group of 
young lawyers sought to save the lives 
of Kista Gowd and Bhoomiah through 
a wnt of the High Court A tew hours 
before the scheduled execution, they 
obtained a stay from the vacation 
judges But the writ petition failed and 
the matter wa, taken to the Supreme 
Court which on Ociober 1 rejected the 
petition tor special leave 

The arguments in the petition before 
the S upreme Court were based on socio- 
Icgal grounds the petitioners had acted 
in the manner they did because they 
were appalled by the injustice ot tfie 
massive suffering and suppression ot 
the poor and they wanted to shock and 
shake the custodians of the status quo 
their act therefore stood on a separate 
footing from the common run ot crimes, 
further, there has been a growing trend 
against the death penalty as legal 
barbarity discernible in the pro¬ 
nouncements ot the Supreme Court 
and the penal reform currently before 
parliament The president had not taken 
these factors into account when he 
rejected the meay petitions 

However, while lejecting the 
petition, the Supreme Court visualised 
the contingency ot the petitioners 
appealing once again for clemency 
setting out various factors which the 
court may not be concerned with while 
imposing the sentence but which may 
still have persuasive value before the 
concerned executive “The rejecuon 
of one clemency petition does not 
exhaust the power of the president 
or the governor", the Supreme Court 
said 

The iast-chance-to-live for the two 
condemned poliucal workers thus once 
again lies in the area of presidential 
clemency Over 130 Supreme Court 
lawyers, including several formerchief 
justices and judges of high oouru, 
have appeaM to the president to 
commute the death sentences 
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RALLIS INDIA 

Inputs Package for Fanner 

RALLIS INDIA, a member of the Tata 
group, IS a leading agrochemicals manu¬ 
facturer and has pesticides and feitiliseis 
accounting for over 60 per cent of its total 
sales, the rest coming from the pharma¬ 
ceutical and export divisions. 

The year 1994-95 saw the company 
Complete SO years in business. It achieved 
a turnover of Rs 647 crore, a rise ot 28 per 
cent from Rs 504 croie in the previous year. 
Total income of the company rose by 28 per 
cent from Rs 524 crore to Rs 670 crore. 
Provision for depreciation rose by 21 per 
cent. A corresponding rise was witnessed in 
tax provision which rose by 44 per cent. 
The disposal by the company of its holding 
in Boehnnger Mannheim (India) dunng 
the yearcoQtributed handsomely to net profit. 
The company has maintained a 45 per cent 
dividend for the year under review. 

The exports division deals with garments 
and manne products. The exports stood at 
Rs 67 crore, up by 27 per cent as against 
Rs S3 crore in the previous year. Imports 
increased by 137 per cent from Rs 52 crore 
(o Rs 122 crore. As a result of the sharp rise 
in cotton pnccs the division suffered a 
setback. The manne products department 
saw a revival with emphasis being laid on 
higher value added products to ensure 
profitability. The company exports a sizeable 
quahtity of agrochemicals to developed 
cQuntnes such as the U S and western Europe. 

During the course of the year the 
agrochemicals division also established 
Acephate, as a leading insecticide in India. 
The year also saw the expansion of the basic 
manufactunng facilities. 

The performance of the pharmaceutical 
division showed improvement in the 
operaung year as a result of restructuring 
and pruning of the product portfolio. 
Production facilities at the Madras and 
Aurangabad factories were upgraded in 
order to reduce manufacturing costs. The 
tine chemicals division put up a satisfactory 
performance. The distribution of gelatine 
and chemicals was satisfactory. 

The company has a mg\jor Rs ISO crore 
expansion plan of which Rs 90 crore is to 
go towards the setting up a new agrochemi¬ 
cal unitatLohte in Mahamshtra. Rs 15 crore 
has been set aside for expansion schemes at 
the pharmweutieds and the fine chemicals 
divisions, while the remaining Rs 30 crore 
IS for investment in reltned projects. Also 
in the pipeline is a marketing tie-up with the 
Danish multinational Novo Nordisk for the 
introduction of a vegetable crop bio pesticide. 
The company is contemplating an entry inm 
tissue culture. The R uid D division is 
currently working on the development of 
commercial prototypes for tissue culture 


products in the flower and fruit segment. 
Woric on a project for vegetable tanning 
extract based on technology from theCentral 
Leather Research Institute, Madras, is also 
under way. Vegetable tan is a natural product 
and is more environment-friendly as 
compared to synthetic tans which is the main 
cause of pollution in tanneries. The company 
has set up a formulation and packaging 
factory in Akola. 

The company is planning to expand us 
range of ayurvedic products with three new 
brands being added to the exi^ng line of 
products. Kallis agrochemical research 
station in Bangalore is the only one of 
Its kind in Asia besides Japui, certified 
by the German certification authority, 
Bundesgesundheitsamt (BGA). Rallis 
produces several basic pesticides and exports 
a sizeable quantity of agrochemicals to 
developed countries such as the US and the 
countnes oi western Europe. 

With a move to phaseout its manufactunng 
activity from the metros, Rallis hopes to put 
Its several underutilised properties there to 
use. The company plans to develop its 
metropolitan city otfices commercially. 

AEC 

New Projects 

Ahmedabad Electricity Company has come 
a long way from being a small diesel 
generating power station set up in 1915 to 
being one of the leading players in power 
generation and distnbution The Gujarat 
government holds a 24 per cent equity, 
financial institutions hold 33 per cent and 
the Torrent group 9 per cent, the remaining 
being held by the public. 

The company achieved a sales turnover 
of Rs 510 crore for the year ended March 
1995 against Rs 435 crore, a rise of 
17 per cent. Total income rose by 18 per 
cent from Rs 449 crore to Rs 532 crore. 
There was a marginal fall in interest cost 
whichcamedownby6per cent. The company 
achieved a gross profit of Rs 59 crore 
against Rs 39 crore in the previous year. An 
increase in provision for depreciation which 
rose by 52 per cent and a zero tax provision 
saw the company close the financial year 
with a net profit of Rs 14 crore. up by 48 
per coit compared to Rs 9 crore achieved 
in the previous year A dividend of 18 per 
cent has been recommended by the board 
of directors. 

The company had 8,07«684 consumers at 
the end of the year against 7,70,755 in the 
previous year. At the end of the yev there 
were 2,232 kms of high tensions and 6,783 
kms of low tension mains in the system 
against 2,160 kms and 6,150 kms, 
respectively, in the earlier year. 138 new 
sul»tatioiis were added during the year. The 
company has an annual ciptal outlay of 


about Rs 37 crore for systems improvement 
and development The company has m^inr 
plans tor system augmentation at a capital 
cost of Rs 40 crore, the finance for which 
has been raised through nghts and public 
issues. 

' The power services division impioved its 
performance and has achieved a profit ot 
Rs 335.63 lakh, 15 per cent higher than last 
year. The sales of the fly ash division stood 
at Rs 62 32 lakh, an increase of over 30 per 
cent over that ot the previous yeai Tlie 
company has identified new power pioiecis 
to meet the shortfall in demand loi power 
in the company’s system 

KEC INTERNATIONAL. 

Joint Ventures Abroad 

KEC International, a Goenka group com¬ 
pany, IS in the business of manulacluie and 
supply power transmission line lowers 
and execution of turnkey proieits lor 
transmission lines The company is engaged 
in designing, fabrication, galvanising and 
erection of transmission line lowers The 
RPG family owns about 43 per cent of the 
total capital, Indian institutions and mutual 
funds together own about 18 per cent, while 
Fils and the public own 19 per cent and 20 
per cent, respectively With the acquisition 
of SAE India from the Asea Brown Boveri 
(ABB), the RPG group is t.he largest in the 
industry. SAE is the leader in railway 
electrification in India and has a manufactur- 
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The Wcck'i Cotnp«nt«» 


(Rstakh) 


RalHs India 


AEC 


Financial Indicators 


KEC 

Mardi March' March March Mm^^lMal^ 
1995 1994 1995 1994 1995 1994 


iBconM/appropriaUoBS 

1 Nets^ 64719 

2 Value of production 66S04 

3 Other Income 465 

4 ToUtt incttme 66969 

5 Raw maierials/Slores and 

and spatist consumed 15016 

6 Other manufactunng expenses 39334 

7 Remuneration to en^oyees 3063 

8 Other expenses 6024 

9 Operating profit 3532 

10 interest 2071 

11 Gross profit 2266 

12 Depreciation 477 

13 Profit before tat 1789 

14 Tax provision 360 

15 Prtfit after tax 1429 

16 Dividends 539 

17 Retained profit 890 

Liabllltici/aascts 

18 Paid-up capital 1198 

19 Reserves and surplus 5331 

20 Long term Idans 5651 

21 Short tenri loans 7224 

22 Of which bonk 

borrowings 3892 

23 Gross fixed assets 10340 

24 Accumulated 

depreciation 3151 

25' Inventories 10659 

26 Total assets/liabilities 31721 

Miaccllaneous itcina 

27 Excise duty 2972 

28 Cross value added 8300 

29 Total foreign 

exchange income 7165 

30 Toul foreign 

exchangeoutgo 12287 

Key flnan^ and performance ratios 

31 Turnover ratio 

(sales to total assets) (%) 204.0 

32 Sales to total net assets (%) 3.3.3.5 

33 Gross value added to 

gross fixed assets (%) 80.3 

34 Return on investment 
(gross profit 

to total assets) (%) 7.1 

35 Crross profit to sales 

(gross margin) (%) 3.5 

36 Operadngprofitiosales (%) 5.5 

37 Piroritberoietaxtosales(%) 2.8 

38 Tax provision to 

profit before tax (%) ■ 20.1 

39 Profitaftertaxtonetwonh 

(return on equity) (%) 21.9 

40 Dividend (%) 45.00 

41 Earning per shore (Rs) 11.93 

42 BookvaluepersharetRs) 54.5 

43 P/Eratio(bii^oolatestand 
corresponding lost 

war's price) 26.0 

44 Debt-equity ratio 
(adjusmdfor 

revaluation) (%) 86.6 

45 Shorttermbankbonowings 

to inventories (%) 36.5 

46 Sundry creditors to 

sundry debtors (%) 124.6 

47 Total remuneration 
■to employees 

to gross value added (%) 36.9 

48 Total remuneraiirm to em^oyees 

to value of production (%) 4.6 

49 Gross fixed assets 

formation (%) 32.5 

so GtDwihininventades(%) 20.36 
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ing capacity at 36,000 tonnes of powe 
transmission line towers per annum, whid 
is proposed to be expanded to 56,000tonne 
per annum. 

Thecompany achieved netsalesofRs 391 
crore for the year ended March 1995 agains 
Rs 254 crore in the corresponding period it 
the previous year, a rise of 57 per cent. Tota 
income of the company rose to Rs 419 crore 
up by 61 per cent from Rs 260 crore in thi 
previous year. There was a fall in interes 
payment from Rs 8 crore to Rs 5 crore fo 
the year under review. Gross profit went U| 
by 41 per cent from Rs 28 crore to Rs 3‘ 
crore. A 22 per cent increase in the provisioi 
for depreciation was nullified to a largi 
extent by a fail in tax provision which catni 
down by 24 per cent. The company closet 
with a net profit of Rs 30 crore, up by 6< 
per cent from Rs 18 crore last year. Emhuset 
by the buoyant performance, the companj 
has declared a dividend of 45 per cent Thi 
management has also proposed a bonui 
share issue in the ratio of one share for evert 
two shares held. 

KEC executes contracts for exports, fo 
state electricity boards, for IBRD project 
in India and for central power projects, lliesi 
are a mix of vanilla sales, supplies am 
construction, and turnkey projects. Of these 
turnkey projects contribute over 40 to 45 pe 
cent ofsalesand70per cent of export orders 
KEC had been exporting transmission lira 
towers to about 30 countries and has plan! 
to set up joint ventures abroad for manu 
factoring towers and transmission lines. 

During the year under review, productioi 
of transmission line towers increased fron 
52.992 mt to 68.280 mt, registering a growtl 
of 29 per cent. The company received order: 
worth Rs 443 crore and the order level a: 
of March this year was Rs 520crore compare! 
to Rs 457 crore in the previous year witl 
more than 50 per cent being export orders 
KEC has a market share of about 35 percen 
in high voltage transmission business anc 
has huge orders on hand. Keeping the futun 
scenario in mind, the company which hai 
a capacity of 7,500 mt per annum is raisinf 
it by another 3,500 mt by setting up a nev 
plant at Nagpur at an estimated cost ofRs It 
crore. Production is expected to commenci 
in the current year. 

The division which manufactures methy 
ethyl ketone (MEK) , ISO propyl alcoho 
and other products saw sales double u 
Rs 36 crore. 

KEC is exploring the possibility of setting 
up joint ventures in China. Africa and Seutf 
America. As a part of its glohalisatior 
strategy, the company is setting up twe 
overseas joint ventures in Vietnam am 
Malaysia. Plans are on to invest Rs 2.5 cron 
for a 49 per cent equity stake in a join 
venture with Hoerbiger Ventilwerke Ms oi 
Austria, the rest being held by Hoerbiger 
The company plans to make valves and otha 
engineering products near Pune. The 
company has raised resources to finance ilt 
various expansion plans by private i^ace- 
mem of shares. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW Research Foundation 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Weights Oct 07._ Variation (Per Cent): Poiiii-to-Poini _ 

Pricfs (1981-82=100) Over 12 Months - Fise^ Year So Far 1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 

Month latest Previous 1995-96 1994-95 


Variation (Per Cent): Poiiii-to-Poini 


uisbonements or tbe aii-intua tmanciai iiutituttoiis generally nnancnig investment by large-scale enteqinses grew by neatly 200 per cent between 
1990-91 and I994-9S, while those of institutions supporting small- andmedium-scale industries rose by only about 62 per cent (or just equal to the 
inflation rate). Growth of M, and reserve money slowed down in the first half df 1995-96. The rise in net bank credit to government, in particular 
that in RBI credit, was him, reflecting tbe central goverament’s massive borrowing programme. Bank credit to commercial sector remained 
sluggish. Aggregate bank deposits grew by a mere 2 per cent, the lowest in history for a half-year period. Incremental money multiplier, behaving 
in a see-saw mannpr, was high at 3.56 against 2.28 and 3.11 in the preceding two half-year periods. 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


All Commodities 100.0 

Primary Articles 32.3 305.3 -0.4 7 0 10.2 4.6 10.2 12.7 115 3.0 15.3 

Food Articles 17.4 335.7 -0 8 3.6 9.8 6.9 15.6 11.9 4.4 5.4 20.9 

Non-Food Articles 10.1 325.3 0.3 13.5 12.2 0.5 2.3 15 5 24.9 -14 8.1 

Fuel. Power. Light and Lubricants 10.7 284.3 0.0 1.6 5 3 -O l 0.6 2 4 13.1 15 2 13.2 

Manufactured ft^ucts 57.0 294 6 0.5 10.8 8.2 4.7 4.6 10.7 9.9 7.9 12.6 

Food Products 10.1 284 1 0 7 4.3 6.5 4.3 8.0 8.1 12.3 6.8 10.2 

Food Index (computed) 27.5 316.7 -0 3 3 8 8.7 6.0 13.0 10.6 7.0 5.8 17 1 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 

(April-Oct 07, 1995) 100.0 293 3 - 9.8 10.1 9.0 10.9 10.9 8.3 lO.I 13.7 


Over 

Month 

Over 12 Months - 
latest Previous 

Fisc^ Year So Far 
1995 % 1994-95 

.1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

0.2 

8.1 

8.9 

4 1 

6.3 

10,4 

10.8 

7.0 

13.6 

-0.4 

70 

10.2 

4.6 

10,2 

12.7 

115 

3.0 

15.3 

-0 8 

3.6 

9.8 

6.9 

15.6 

11.9 

4.4 

5.4 

20.9 

0.3 

13.5 

12.2 

0.5 

2.3 

15 5 

24.9 

-14 

8.1 

0.0 

1.6 

5 3 

-0,1 

0.6 

24 

13.1 

152 

13.2 

0.5 

10.8 

8.2 

4,7 

4.6 

10.7 

9.9 

7.9 

12.6 

0.7 

4.3 

6.5 

4.3 

8.0 

8.1 

12.3 

6.8 

10.2 

-0 3 

38 

8.7 

6.0 

13.0 

10.6 

7.0 

5.8 

17 1 

_ 

9.8 

10.1 

9.0 

10.9 

10.9 

8.3 

10.1 

13.7 


Variation (Per Cent): Ptiint-to-Point 


Cust of Living Indices 

Month 

Over 

Month 

Over V. 
latest 

2 Months 
Previous 

Fiscal Year So Far 
1995-96 1994-95 

1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

Industrial Workers (1982=100) 

315* 

0.6 

10.9 

10.9 

7.5 

6.4 

9.7 

99 

6 1 

13.9 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-85=100)* 

244'' 

04 

9.9 

8.3 

9,9 

83 

9.9 

8.3 

.6 8 

136 

Agri Lab (July 60 to June 61=100) 

* for 1994-95 

1405* 

1..3 

14.1 

10.6 

S.l 

4.8 

10.6 

11.6 

0.7 

21.9 


19 94-95 
S D 


Institution 


All India development 
banks (excluding SIDBI) 


SIDBI 3314 8 

State-level institutions' 2708,8 

SFCs 1808.2 

SIDCs 900.6 

investment institutions, total 
(UTI,UC,GIC) 9138.6 

of which. UTl 6910.1 

Specialised financial institutions 364.5 
Total, by all Financial 
instiiutions 60124.6 


Index Numbers of Industrial Weights 
ProdttcUon (1980-81=100) 


1992-93 

D 


I99l-92_ 
S D 


_ J990-9I 
S D 


21800.1 

26323 fj 

1.5449 0 

18145.4 

11759.7 

13643.0 

9075 7 

11990 7 

7350.9 

tries: 









2478.4 

2086,0 

1778.7 

I5I8.I 

1291.2 

1357.2 

1181.8 

1213.6 

1094.6 

2314.6 

2845.6 

2282 9 

2988.4 

2252 1 

3199.3 

221.5,5 

2687.5 

1869.1 

1579.0 

1909,4 

1568.0 

2015.3 

1557.4 

2190.3 

1536.8 

1863.9 

1270 8 

735.6 

936.2 

7149 

973.1 

694.7 

UH)9.0 

678.7 

823.7 

598.3 

6051.8 

9889.9 

7001 7 

10753.9 

7711.2 

4786.0 

3.341.5 

2414.7 

1404.0 

4529 6 

7601.9 

5937 4 

9104.8 

6229.8 

3013.5 

2127.2 

1413.7 

830.2 

244.9 

195.6 

1166 

159.0 

92.9 

133,2 

74.5 

107 0 

57.9 

32889.8 

41340.7 

26628 9 33564.8 

23107.1 

23118.7 

15889.0 

18413.6 

11776.5 

(all-India and stale-level) flows 







1989-90 

's'. d'■" 


11196.4 6441,1 


2177.0 1692.1 
IStl.O 1154.6 
666.0 537.5 


Fiscal Y ear So I‘ar 
1995-% 'r994-9.5 


1994-95 1993-94 


I Fiscal Years 
1991-92’ 1996-91’ 


1989-90 


General Index 
Mining and Quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Electricity 


Capital Market 


100.0 256.3 255.8(14.2) 224.0(7.4) 250.6(8.4) 231 l(.5.6) 218,9(2.3) 213.9(0.6) 212.6(8.2) 196.4(8.6) 

11.5 Z51.3 241.7(144) 211.2(2.4) 245.8(6.3) 231.2(3.4) 223.7(0.6) 222.5(4.5) 221.2(6.3) 211.6(7.9) 

77.1 243.6 245.5(14.7) 214.1(8.3) 241.8(8.8) 222..3(5.5) 210.7(2.2)206.2(-0.8) 207.8(8.9) 190.7(8.6) 

11.4 347.3 339.1(11.5) 304.0(7.0) 314.6(8.5) 290.0(7.4) 269.9(5.0) 257.0(8 5) 236.8(7.8)219 7(10.9) 


Oct 20. 
1995 


Year IS85t96 SaEgL ,_m4r95_ 

Ago Trough Peak Trough Peak 


1994-95 1993-94 


1992-93 


BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79=100) 3514(-17..9) 3444 4282(56.4) 3015 3557 3233 4604 3261(-13.7) 3779(65.7) 2281(-46.8) 


National Index (1983-84=100) 1593(-2I.S) 

BSE-2 00 (19 89-90:100) 352(-27.3) 

iNSE (Nov 3-21.1994=100) ' i _ 77(-22.2) 

! * For November 23.1994. * ' 


FortigB Trade August Cumulative for 1 

1995 - 


1593(-2!.5) 1573 2029(54.2) 1482 1691 1572 2176 I606(-12.2) I830a9.2) I021(-48.I) 

352(-27.3) 349 484(51.7) 336 385 360 497 368{-I8.2) 450(92.3) 234(-60.0) 

77(-22.2) 76 99 * 72 83 - - 79 


Exports; Rs croie 
USSmn 
Imports: Rs crote 

USSmh . 
Non-POL USSmn 
Balance of Trade; Rs crore - 
USSmn 


Fbrc^ Kifbaine 

(excluding gold) 


1995-96 


38676 (28.2) 
12302 (27.9) 
44889 (37.4) 
14278 (37.1) 
11625(42.7) 
-6213 
-1976 


1994-95 


30157 (10.6) 
9613 (10.6) 
32662 (16.4) 
10412 (16.4) 
8149 (26.3) 
-2505 
-798 


1994-95 


82330 (18.4) 
26233 (18.3) 
88705 (21,8) 
28251 (21.7) 
22538 (29.1) 
-6375 
-2018 


_ > _ Pull Financial Years _ 

1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


69541 m A) 
22173 (20.4) 
72806 (15.7) 
23212 (6.8) 
17456 (10.6) 
-3259 
-1039 


53688 (21.9) 44042 (35.3) 
18537(3.8) 17866 (-1..5) 
63375 (32.4) 47851 (10.8) 
21882 (12.7) 19411 (-19.4) 
15782 (12.3) 14047 (-22.2) 
-9687 -3809 

-3345 -1545 


32553 (17.6) 
18143(9.1) 
43193 (22.0) 
24073 (13.2) 
18045 (3 1) 
-10640 
-5930 


Oct 14. Mar 31. 
1994 1995 


Ye ar So Par 
1995-96 1994-95 


1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 


Rs crore 

64238 

59824 

66028 

3441 

4414 

-1791 

12198 

18402 

27430 

5385 

10223 

USSmn 

18873 

19156 

20816 

-95 

-283 

-1943 

3980 

5640 

8724 

731 

3383 


ibrMitMrieMdMItiicid We^iw Ocriiher 2«. 199S 















Money and Banking 


Ouuianding 



Half Yearly Vanaiions 



Pull Financial Year Vanaiions 

Monetary Variablis 

on 

Apr 91 

tKl94 

Apr 94 

Oct 91 

Apr 91 

1994 91 

1991 94 

1992 91 

1991 92 

Scpt2«» IW 

Vpt91 

Mai 91 

Sept 94 

Mat 94 

Sept 91 










Rupees crore 





Muncy Supply (M,) 


18984 

11918 

26679 

16661 

16646 

1S61T 

71107 

50916 

50X59 


(16) 

(108) 

(19) 

(141) 

(4 4) 

(17 4) 

(191) 

(155) 

(18 1) 

('uncncy with the publit 

10/2 W 

6449 

11177 

1429 

10417 

1711 

18806 

14170 

7111 

Sill 


(6 4) 

(180) 

(4 2) 

(14 6) 

(11) 

(22 9) 

(209) 

(117) 

(15 4) 

IX'posits with hanks 

417812 

11199 

16621 

22111 

41124 

12401 

18916 

57925 

41177 

42017 


(2 6) 

(9 4) 

(6 1) 

(14 1) 

(4 0) 

(160) 

(187) 

(161) 

(187) 

Net hank credit tu governinent 

211924 

11108 

M8II 

2107 

11864. 

14818 

15918 

29262 

18657 

17206 


(6 1) 

(6 6) 

(10) 

(7 2) 

(8 4) 

(7 7) 

(16 5) 

(118) 

(12 2) 

Bank i redit tu Loininerctal sector 

298192 

8717 

16168 

8621 

20119 

-2972 

44991 

17161 

10187 

18582 



OO) 

(144) 

(15) 

(9 0) 

(-1 1) 

(184) 

(7 5) 

(111) 

(104) 

Net ioreign exchange assets 

710h7 

2817 

7702 

11196 

21741 

1911 

21298 

27668 

1726 

10645 

ot the taking sector 


( 18) 

(11 1) 

(29 6) 

(82 2) 

(118) 

(44 1) 

(1109) 

(17 5) 

(1005) 

Reserve Money (RM) 

174616 

1117 

22777 

7810 

14282 

-6189 

10607 

27891 

11274 

11726 


(12) 

(111) 

(5 6) 

(12 8) 

( 18) 

(22 1) 

(25 2) 

(111) 

(114) 

Bankers deposit with RBI 

S9028 

-2190 

7011 

1414 

7611 

1000 

10467 

12611 

1258 

1059 


( 16) 

(110) 

(6 8) 

(17 6) 

(11 1) 

(206) 

(111) 

(91) 

(9 6) 

Net RBI credit to governinent 

108196 

6718 

12749 

10571 

1090 

1941 

2178 

851 

4411 

5168 



(6 6) 

(144) 

(-106) 

(4 9) 

(6 0) 

(2 2) 

(0 9) 

(4 7) 

(5 8) 

ol which to Centre 

107627 

8714 

10472 

-8142 

7621 

7881 

2110 

260 

4257 

5508 



(8 8) 

(118) 

(-8 6) 

(7 1) 

(8 2) 

(2 2) 

(01) 

(4 6) 

(61) 

RBI cicdil tu banks and coninietcial 

17714 

2109 

7628 

419 

229 

-1880 

8067 

-4109 

1741 

-1987 

sector 


(111) 

(61 1) 

(17) 

{ 1 9) 

( 24 1) 

(67 2) 

(-25 5) 

(101) 

(-24 4) 

o/w tu hanks (inci NABARD) 

11214 

2216 

7114 

385 

188 

-1946 

7919 

-4114 

4781 

-4905 



( 16 7) 

(126 9) 

(6 9) 

(61) 

( 19 9) 

(142 7) 

( 418) 

(917) 

(-49 0) 

Net loiex issets of RBI 

71861 

2817 

7702 

11196 

24842 

1911 

21798 

28775 

1809 

10855 



( 18) 

(111) 

(10 1) 

(9111 

(174) 

(45 1) 

(127 1) 

(20 2) 

(116 0) 

Net non incmetaiy liabilities of RBI 

21442 

1919 

1168 

-2244 

211 

2422 

3124 

-2209 

811 

191 



( n 1) 

(’14) 

( 8 6) 

(0 8) 

( 8 6) 

(17 8) 

(-7 8) 

(10) 

(15) 

Net domestic assets of the RBI 

102711 

8194 

11071 

-7766 

9440 

10122 

7109 

-882 

7465 

871 



(8 7) 

(19 0) 

(-8 9) 

(12 1) 

(-0 1) 

(8 4) 

( 10) 

(91) 

(1 1) 

Monetary Ratios 




In percentages (except money multiplier) 



bnd Period 





















Curtency/Aggregate deposits 


241 

216 

21 9 

221 

22 2 

21 9 

195 

18 1 

185 

Cuiiency/M, 


19 1 

19 0 

17 8 

18 1 

18 1 

17 9 

161 

15 1 

158 

Aggiegate deposits/M, 

Money multipliei M^M 


79 6 

80 4 

81 4 

81 1 

81 4 

81 8 

815 

85 0 

84 9 


1 11 

1 14 

127 

126 

179 

142 

175 

4 14 

4 29 

(in multiptei) 

As proportion to domestic credit* 











(a) Net bank ciedil to governinent 


44.. 

414 

41 2 

418 

46 2 

414 

45 8 

418 

446 

(b) Bonk credit tu cuiiimercial scctoi 

11 8 

16 6 

14 8 

14 2 

118 

56 6 

54 2 

56 2 

55 4 

Inciemcntal 











Curiency/Aggivgaii* deposits 


17 6 

42 0 

114 

22 9 

10 1 

11 9 

24 5 

164 

191 

Currency/M, 

Aggregate deposits/M, 

Money roultipliei M,/RM 


14 0 

29 6 

129 

184 

221 

219 

191 

140 

16 1 


19 0 

701 

817 

801 

741 

75 0 

79 0 

85 2 

815 


116 

2 28 

141 

1 61 

261 

2 57 

2 61 

4 52 

4 29 

(in multiples) 

As propumon to domestic cicdit 
(a) Net bank credit to government 


60 7 

27 V 

196 

40 8 

1210 

26 1 

610 

38 2 

48 1 

(b) Bank credit to commercial sector 


191 

72 5 

804 

19 2 

210 

719 

17 0 

61 8 

519 

* Domestic credit is the total of net bonk ciedit to government 

and batik credit to commercial sector 





Scheduled Cmniiierclai Banks 





Rupees croie 





Aggregate deposits 

194707 

7848 

14206 

19424 

41472 

10672 

53610 

55X44 

19t)l7 

“57253 


(20) 

(97) 

(5 8) 

(14 2) 

(18) 

(16 1) 

(18 6) 

(161) 

(18 2) 

Demand deposits 

70241 

-666(’ 

12297 

3211 

14242 

-6771 

15528 

7467 

2168 

11218 



( 8 7) 

(190) 

(5 1) 

(10 2) 

(-12 6) 

(251) 

(13 9) 

(4 2) 

(27 7) 

1 ime deposits 

124464 

14108 

21909 

23541 

19878 

17447 

45454 

17125 

16849 

26076 


(4 7) 

(7 6) 

(8 9) 

<8 1) 

(7 7) 

(17 2) 

(164) 

(«94) 

(159) 

Total advances 

219091 

7111 

11712 

6886 

14708 

-1142 

40638 

IIS66 

23757 

12164 



(16) 

(190) 

(4 0) 

(9 4) 

(-20) 

(218) 

P'i) 

(175) 

(99) 

Food credit 

12606 

111 

1281 

1560 

581 

2106 

2841 

2691 

2071 

164 



(2 7) 

(11 7( 

(165) 

(66) 

(312) 

(101) 

(399) 

(444) 

(3 6) 

Non food credit 

206489 

7204 

174/1 

5126 

14121 

-5248 

17797 

8875 

21684 

12000 



06) 

(191) 

(33) 

(96) 

(-3 4) 

(214) 

(3 8) 

(166) 

(101) 

Investments 

156190 

6917 

1494 

12471 

18974 

96t>7 

11965 

28641 

16820 

11751 



(4 6) 

(10) 

(9 2) 

(161) 

(9 1) 

(10 1) 

(269) 

(187) 

(181) 

Credii/Deposit ratio 





In Percentages 




End Penod 


111 

54 7 

504 

511 

531 

56 7 

522 

61 1 

612 

Incremental 


96 0 

98 7 

15 5 

151 

-29 4 

75 8 

222 

609 

326 i 

Investmenl/Deposil ratio 


• 









End Penod 


19 6 

18 6 

419 

406 

19 9 

17 9 

407 

36 5 

146 

Incremental 


88 f 

44 

642 

418 

906 

260 

549 

411 

369 


I Montary data arc based on March II btah to RBI and scheduled coiwnwcial baolcs after cloaiit of govemroeni accounts I 

Nittex (I) Supencnpi numenil denotes mohtb to which fittirt (lauji e g, supcncnpt ’ stands Tor July (ii) Figuies in brackets an petceniage vanauons 
over the penod speciried or over the compar .hic pe io>t oi the pnvioits year , 


2718 
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COMMENTARY 


Learning and Money 

Cluldren as Pawns in Dependency Game 

Krishna Kumar 


A consensus of interests has emerged inspiring everyone concerned to 
believe that the new money availahle for primary education is a sign of 
change of heart among the wealthy and that it represents a rare 
opportunity for us to break the cycle of poverty, child labour, lack of 
education and poor productivity. 


DEPENDENCE on foreign resources for 
expansion and improvement of primary 
education, and privatisation of higher 
education vet two salient features of the 
emerging educational policy. Considering 
that neither has systemic precedence, together 
they can be said to form the real and ‘new’ 
educational policy replacing the much- 
publicised National Policy document of 1986. 
It IS not a.s ill 986was tooearly to foreshadow 
the impending On the contrary, plans for 
large-scale induction of foreign resources - 
both funds and expertise - were already 
afloat and international consultants knew 
what was cooki ng in the i iven of development 
business In retrospect it looks as if it was 
all a coincidence, but such a view can only 
be superficial though it has the merit of 
being consolatory As far as India is 
concerned, it is clear that in the years during 
which the Jomticn conference (March 1990) 
on ‘Education for AM’ (BFA) was being 
planned, details of the social safety network 
were al.so being worked out to be revealed 
to the innocent after the announcement of 
the structural adjustment pnigrammc (SAP). 
Jomticn IS now referred to a.s a turning point 
at which the attention of the wealthy nation¬ 
states was foreexi upon the plight of the poor, 
especially the latter's children. No one now 
needs to be told that Jomticn was merely the 
venue of a public ceremony at which the 
poor were introduced into the nasty new 
world of post-cold war capitalism. For India, 
Jomtten was the beginning of a structurally 
adjusted political economy of education. It 
IS hardly surprising that policy documents 
ot the 90s mention Jomticn rather than the 
Indian Constitution as the origin of the 
concept of universal schooling. To expect 
that Gokhale or Tagore might have formed 
relevant references is to be too arcane and 
hopelessly ‘swadeshi' which only the RSS 
can afford to be. 

Let us realise that there is nothing startling 
for us to discover in the new economy of 
primary education, .simply becau.se (he 
government has by itself revealed it all. The 
document titled ‘Education for AH’, 
published by the government on the occasion 
of the so-called summit(mo.s( heads of states 


remained absent) of nine high-popuIation 
countries (Bangladesh, Biazil, China, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Mexico, Nigeria, and 
Pakistan) held in December 199^, states 
with transparency. “The concept of 
comprehensive district-based projects came 
of age with the launching of the Distnet 
Primary Education (DPEP) - the primary 
education component of the Social Safety 
Net Adjustment Credit financed by IDA" 
(.iif).‘ True, lhe.se words were wnlten foi a 
clientele consisting mainly of educaliomsls 
who have little intemsi in the meaning of 
words like adjustment’ and ‘social safety’. 
Individuals who might be familiar with the 
history of IDA funding and its aftermath in 
Africa and Latin America have been 
marginali.scd, in any case, as part of the 
fashioning of the new ideological state 
apparatus ot education. If the new class of 
professional experts and assistants serving 
education were to he (old that ‘social safety’ 
really means discouraging political turmoil 
expected as a result of the ‘adjustment’, and 
‘adjustment’ means getting ready for deeper 
penetration by advanced capitalism, they 
will find this kind of decoding quite 
uninteresting Bureaucrats are. of cour.se. 
aware of these meanings, but their roles and 
positions do not permit them to acknowledge 
this awarene.ss. let alone use it to steer policy. 
Many politicians um) know these meanings, 
but they privately acknowledge the futility 
of efforts to stem the lorce of new economic 
agendas. Thus, a consensus of intere.sts has 
emerged, inspiring everyone concerned to 
believe that the new money available for 
primary education is a sign of change of 
heart among the wealthy and that it represents 
a rare opportunity for us to break the cycle 
of poverty, child labour, lack of education 
and poor productivity. 

It is noteworthy that in the army of 
educationists and pedagogues currently 
under recruitment across the country, 
members of non-govemment organisations 
(NGOs) have a very special place* Jomtien 
diction recognises NGOs as ‘prime delivery 
mechanisms’. That the NGOs could provide 
a valuable intermediary class, having links 
with, bureaucratic and imhirtrial elites on 


one hand and the downtrodden on the other, 
is cemunly one attraction. But a mom palpable 
reason to recruit them as agents ot staie- 
spon.sored programmes is ihai it protects 
them against the tendemy to get politicised 
in the course of working lor the poor. NGOs 
working lor women and children have 
presented plenty of examplesoi this tendency 
in the recent past: the proccs,s ot induction 
in well-funded (read foreign-funded) state 
programmes discourages this tendency. 
Moreover. NGOs imparl a pluralistic 
character to development, masking its 
monotonic. ideological roar which has 
become increasingly unbearable simre the 
70$ when Dons Lessing recorded it in her 
Summer before the Dark.' The young, 
often highly sensitive and professionally 
competent members of NG(3s, need to be 
brought into the international business of 
development and socialised into the culture 
of sponsored work, or else they might lend 
then weight to social and political forces 
impeding development work, for instance in 
the case ot Narmada dams. It is time wc 
recognised that NGOs arc conceptually a 
part of the state ajiparatus. not outside it, 
practically, there may be substantial 
resistance among NGOs to being co-opted. 

Foreign loan and aid for pnmary education 
now constitute a signi ficatii part of (he social 
safety network - a euphemism used for 
maintaining the facade of the welfare state 
while It is being demolished and reassem¬ 
bled into a commcrical agency state .serving 
global capitalism. Foreign-as.sisted projects 
like (he DPEP have a scale unprecedented 
in the history of social programmes assisted 
from outside. The DPEP started in 4.1 
districts, within the Eighth Plan penod, it 
will spread to 110 districts, and the number 
will more than double soon thereafter The 
kind of money it provides for at the district 
level implies an enhancement of five times 
or more of customary spending. The fact that 
donor agencies are not sure about the distnet- 
levcl machinery’s ability to spend this much 
mor money is best reflected in terms like 
‘capacity building’ and ‘accountability’ 
which dot programme documents more than 
any other technical terms As it happens, 
district-level proposals were written 
according to the format provided by the 
donor agencies themselves, and monitoring 
by foreign experts and consultants continues 
to be followed as a norm a little too visibly 
under the cover of decentralised planning 
and self-monitoring. The excess money 
presents an all too real, and in certain states 
atieady manifest, nsk of soaking the new 
Panchayati Raj to iu roots in corruption. 
There is also the risk of creating heavy 
liabilities for the future. Is (he creation of 
such liabilities a part of the scenario of 
engineered indebtedness and political 
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vulnerability*’Wadi Hadded. Worid Bank’s 
represenutive to the UN, offers us the basis 
for preciscl) this question when he says that 
an aid-rcccivtng country “needs a level of 
expenditure in the next decade or two that 
may not he sclt-sustainable, in order to reach 
the higher levels of development in sub¬ 
sequent decades, when it then (vit) will be 
able to sustain such expenditure on i ts o wn ' 
It IS clear that to believe in the correctness 
of thecunent policy of financial dependency 
tor improvement in pnmary education one 
IS required to believe in the ultimate promise 
of structural adjustment itself The whole 
package is really a beliel structure as Susan 
George and Fatni/io Sabclli show in their 
recent book on the World Bank* On the 
matter ol World Bank s portrayal of a rosy 
future following the cuncni phase of aid 
dependent social programmes such as the 
DPFP George and Sabclli coi rectly ask why 
the Bank failed miserably to predict the 
ghastly effects of debt trapping which 
surfaced in man> third world countries dunng 
the 1980s How stark and tragic the effects 
were in the context of children’s welfare 
formed the locus of UNICEF's report. The 
'itate oj the World i Cfuldten in 1989 The 
report said in surprisingly clear but little 
noticed tenns 

As the social effects of adjust processes 
become more obvious it can also be seen 
that the heaviest burden is falling on the 
shoulders of those who are least able to 
susiainit Overthelastdccadc forexample 
the piupoition of government expenditure 
devoted to health has fallen in most countnes 
of sub Saharan Africa in moie than half the 
countries of Latin Aincnea and Caribbean 
and in one third of the nations of Asia And 
tbecutshavenotbeenmarginal Meanwhile 
the proportion of national budgets devoted 
to the military ts approximately 10 per cent 
highei than total spending on health and 
education combined 

UNIChF . staff know tiom fust hand 
experience that in most countries the real 
cost of such cuts IS being paid 
dispioportionately by the pool and by their 
children And since 1984 we have been 
concerned to draw worid atienlion to the 
social consequences of ad)ustment policies 
and to warn that the worst is yet to come' 
Surely we have the nght to ask the 
government how it proposes to sustain high 
levels of expenditure on pnmary education 
after the social safety net provided by foreign 
help and loan IS lifted So far the government 
has not presented any plans for die future 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to ask such 
questions when the government has not quite 
decided how to use die excess funds that 
have become available Financial 
management has proved the most difficult 
aspect of‘capacity building* notjustinthe 
context of foreign funds but even the extra 
funds provided out of imbgenous resources 
The failure of Operation Blackboard in the 
states where it was most needed is a case 


in point The Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s repoit released eariier this year 
found glaring deficiencies in the manner in 
which Operation Blackboard funds were 
utilised In Madhya Pradesh, where DPEP 
has begun in full earnest under the auspices 
of the Rajtv Gandhi Mission, Operation 
Blackboard could not proceed beyond the 
second phase when inquincs into charges of 
corruption in its handling i esulied in stoppage 
of further utilisation of the funds available 
under it Fhat was three years ago 
It ts ominous that f oreign-assisted pnmary 
education has received no systematic cntical 
attention from educational institutions 
involved in research and professional 
training The only critical piece to be 
published so far is Vinod Rama s in the 
Altematixe Iconomu Survey, which says 
thdt the real danger’ of DPEP lies in its 
capacity to purge the search for alternatives 
in education and ‘to bnng it in line with 
a homogeneous and globalised world 
propelled by the market’ 6 'The risk of 
education being used as a tool ol ideological 
mdoctnnalion is, of course real, but not as 
direct and immediate as the one involved in 
the penetiation of the rural hinteiland by 
research methods and dau-designs cloaking 
ulterior motives It is not for nothing that 
under the banner of ‘accountability , donor 
agencies arc demanding achievement profiles 
of elementary school children The emphasis 
on psychometric surveys and regular 
reporting on achievement levels attained by 
every child is a bit too loud for anyone to 
accept that it reflects a purely pedagogic 
concern The language in which, fonnstance 
a World Bank office memorandum talks 
about the miKlalities of achievement data is 
very suggestive indeed 
Modem psychometric techniques will be 
appliedio student learning achievement data 
and each country will produce a national 
repoit describing achievement levels and 
the distribution of school resources by 
geogiaphical areas, and types of schools mil 
students provide an analysis of the 
delemiinantsofstudentachievement analyse 
the effects of any policy changes on learning 
achievement changes over time and draw 
overall conclusions This report should be 
produced regularly (annually biannually 
triannually) Approximately six months is 
(m irequired for analysis andreport writing 
Assistance will be provided tor local 
researchers to conduct secondary data 
analysis and to publish their results in 
international refereed journals ’ 

It ts hard to imagine that this elabortUe data 
base on our children will have no use other 
than pedagogic reform Why is it that one 
has never heard of such data being collected 
in developed countnes, let alone published 
regularly'’ The ineffectiveness of pnmary 
education in some of the richest countnes 
of the world, including the US and Canada, 
has been a frequently reported fact over the 
recent > ns but no one has suggested 


ngorous mairKenatice and publication of 
psychometnc data as a remnly Even thi 
International Association for tire Assessment 
of Educational Achievement (TEA) studies 
which were earned out in the 70s on limited 
sire samples, were resented by many 
developed countries Perhaps the real reason 
why our young professionals will be trained 
in psychometnc techniques (educational 
research in India has already suffered 
enormously by exaggerated emphasis placed 
on such techniques in the training ol 
researchers) and why our system will be 
asked to reveal each liny detail of children s 
attainment bv geographical region is such 
data can help in the gcograplural shaping 
of foreign investments especially in the 
negotiations for investment potential ol 
different regions 

These are only a few among the many 
questions we need to ask in order to probe 
the emerging political economy of primary 
education There is, of course no doubt thai 
the current efforts heavily funded though 
they are, will fail to stem the nse in child 
labour and school drop-out late Education 
for All will remain a mere slogan well into 
the first quarter of the coming century simply 
because economic compulsions imposed 
upon us in the post-GATT era can only tesuli 
in the cheapening of our labour resources 
and the consequent exacerbaUon of problems 
such as child labour and child prostitution 
The brave new world of global tiading and 
capital moving at the speed of telcc ommuni 
cations offers no room tor compassion and 
giace for children especially those bom in 
third world countnes I he future of Icaming 
dunng childhood looks bleak everywhere 
simply because advanced capitalism looks 
down upon the sac redness and specificity of 
the lex al milieu which Dewey had ceicbiatrd 
as a pnnciplc of sane pedagogy The only 
hope there may be for children, especially 
ours, lies in the future of democratic politics 
which may reverse the sinister trends set by 
the structural adjustment programmes 
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Ibtal Literacy Campaign in 
West Bengal: An Appraisal 

Tushar Mukherjee 

The post-literacy programmes have been unable to address the 
predicament offiagile standards of literacy achieved under the total . 
literacy campaigns. 


AFTER Kerala, West Bengal perhaps is the 
only state which is relentlessly marching 
towards total literacy. Out of 18 districts, 
16 have already come under the literacy 
campaign and the other two - North 
DinajpurandDaijeeling - are likely to join 
the rest very soon. As per a stale govemment 
handout published on the eve of 
International Literacy Day on September 
8, 1994, eleven districts have already 
completed the first phase of the campaign 
with varying degrees of success and have 
embarked upon the post-literacy stage. Out 
of eleven, however, only four districts, viz, 
Burdwan, Birbhum, North 24'Pargana$ and 
Hooghly, could achieve 80' per cent or 
more rate of literacy among their target 
groups and could claim to be a literate 
district as per norms prescribed by the 
National Literacy Mission (NLM), the 
governing body of our national literacy 
efforts. A few more districts, nonetheless, 
have declared themselves fully literate on 
the basis of other criteria. Most notable of 
them were Midnapore and Bankura which 
had achieved SI.24 per cent and 6.29 per 
cent rate of literacy among their target 
groups, respectively. In total terms, out of 
13.57 million brought under the campaign, 
6.61 million persons have already been 
made literate, lliis is no mean achievement, 
although it falls far short of the expected 
outcome. 

The NLM has been regularly bunging out 
reports entitled, ‘Status Report of Literacy 
and Post Literacy pampaigns’. These reports 
have been compiled up to November 1994, 
on the basis of: 

(1) Monthly progress reports submitted 
oy different zilla saksharata samities 
:ZSS) in the proforma prescribed by the 
VLMA; 

(2) Consolidated reports from state adult 
»lucation directorates; 

(3) Feedback received from the state chief 
lecreiaries/education secretaries in response 
.0 letters addressed by the government of 
India; 

(4) Visit reports of NLM A members and 
fepartmental officers; 

(5) Internal and external evaluation reports 
eceived from time to time. 


On penisal of a report which describes 
status of various districts both for literacy 
and post-literacy between the period from 
December 1993 and February 1994, it 
appears that none of the districts could 
record progress and did not feel it necessary 
to send any report to the NLM. The current 
achievement percentage of various districts, 
according to the report, is: Burdwan-87.5 
per cent, Birbhum-82 8 per cent, Bankura- 
73 per cent, Hooghly-71 per cent, North 
24-Parganas-62.2 per cent, Cooch-bchar- 
54.9 per cent, Midiiapur-52.1 per cent, 
Murshidabad-44 per cent, and South 24- 
Parganas-21.2 per cent. 

It is therefore certain that, except tor 
Burdwan and Birbhum, noneof the districts 
were entitled to declare themselves as fully 
literate distncis. Nonetheless, they have 
declared themselves literate and with more 
than neccsiiary fanfare. The claim of 
Birbhum was however hotly contested by 
a study conducted by the redoubtable Indian 
Statistical institute. Calcutta which was 
not at all ready to ascribe more than SO per 
cent achievement rate after conducting a 
sample survey by a team of experts. There 
IS also .some confusion about the claim 
made by Burdwan district. Final evaluation 
of learners in the district was done in April 
1991 while decadal census operation was 
completed in March 1993. The latter 
revealed a literacy rate of only 62.7 per 
cent, far short of the claim made by the 
district. The district stated that learners 
covered by them were excluded from the 
number of literates shown in the census 
data. This is difficult to accept in view of 
the fact that Burdwan and Midnapur, which 
started the total literacy campaigns (TLCs) 
almost simultaneously, recorded pheno¬ 
menal decadal literacy growth rate of 12.6 
per cent and 17.7 per cent, respectively, 
indicating positive impact of TLC on the 
literacy rate. While Midnapur acknow¬ 
ledged, Burdwan did not. 

DeHciencies in the TLC become more 
compounded when post-literacy scenarios 
of the ‘literate districts' are taken into 
account. In the words of NLM report 
referred to above, "The reporting stttus of 
post-literacy projecu is also far from 


satisfactory. Only three reports were 
received against seven ongoing projects. 
The situation in Midnapur appears to be 
in deplorable condition. In Burdwan, out 
of 10.49 targeted neo-literates, 6.45 lakh 
have completed post-literacy |PL) phase 
while Hooghly did not send any report 
since the project was sanctioned in 
May, 1992.” 

Post-literacy in West Bengal is in fact 
an euphemism for extended TLC 
becau.se the major task ol this phase is 
consolidation of literacy with the help of 
a 3rd primer which was originally designed 
lor inclusion in the literacy phase as per 
IPCL methodology. The competencies 
recommended by the NLM did not 
anticipate a fragile level of literacy which 
could be of no use unless backed by so- 
called post-literacy efforts. Hence, the word 
‘nco-literale’ bandied about in the ptist- 
literacy projects are myths and only half- 
litera'" persons were pnxiuced everywhere 
at the conclusion of TLCs. If this is the 
fact then we may surmise that lakhs of 
nco( Iial 0-1 Iterates ha ve re verted to i I li tcracy 
due to failure of the post-literacy projects. 
Even in case of Burdwan which has some 
PL records to show, more than tour lakh 
neo-literates could not be brought under 
the post-literacy umbrella and were lost 
from the total achievement of the district. 

The Arun Ghosh Committee which 
evaluated literacy campaign in India has 
pointed out serious lapses in external 
evaluation methodology and has in fact 
branded them unreliable in view ot theii 
deficiency in terms of coverage, sample 
design, size of samples and in the estimate 
procedutc adopted to arrive at district level 
estimates. Since all the TLC di.stncls of West 
Bengal suffer from all the deficiencies 
mentioned by the Ghosh Committee, the 
estimates of the state in the campaign need 
drastic discounting. 

TLC is claimed to be superior to former 
project-based literacy schemes. The most 
important argument in favour of TLC is that 
it is cost effective and chcape.st literacy 
programme of the country. Cost per learner 
in former RFL projects was around Rs 80. 
The cost calculation for TLC is given in 
Table 1. It appears that barring Burdwan 
and Birbhum, remaining 5 districts have 
exceeded the per learner cost of RFLP 
although above cost structure did not 
include expenditure incurred from local 
resources which may run into several lakhs 
in every district. Moreover, the RFl-P was 
run by honoraria-paid volunteers whereas 
in TLC any kind of remuneration was 
strictly prohibited. If, however, wecalculate 
the cost-equivalent of the labour of 
voluntary instructors even at the rate paid 
to the RFLP volunteers Rs 100 per 
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tiionih). then the* losl woiiid l.ii exceed the 
per iciinier lost iiiiikr Kl 11* 

Hash DtiidiNiiis 

ill Ihi haikgiound (il nunc Kmi happy 
(itiloiinaiKc ol ihc II ( 1111111 in tcims <il 
.11 hu'veineni iiul in uims ol cost 
elleLlivcness il would nol Ih. iniI ol place 
lo exaiiiiiic Ihc process Ihiouvh which (he 
campaign has been run so as 10 lind oul il 
there was any coiicepiual or siiuiliiial 
dcliLiencics in the whole system which 
rendered this wholly pi iiisihli and 
.ichievcahio method ol literacy campaign 
somewhat oil the Hack 

Pirsi ol all It must he loudly puKlaiincd 
that the campaign melhiKl as igamst project 
nnethod adopi>*d cailicr is the only method 
ihi ough whic h huge hack log ot 1 11 itcracy tan 
he removcxl In all the developing countnes 
which have lecoided phcnonic nal sue ccss in 
eradicating illiteracy campaign method 
based on voluntary partic ipation was adopted 
with excellent lesults Kerala having 
moderate success introduced the method in 
India alter borrowing the concept trom 
sue ccsslul developing countnes N1 M has 
mote 01 less tned 10 adopt the Ketala model 
.md there is no reason why West Bengal, 
which also diew its inspiration from Kerala 
directly and well before NLM adopted the 
method should not he as successful lofind 
out the reasons ol pcriormance it is 
ncccssaiy to examine a tew basic featuies 
of the campaign mode and sec how tar those 
features were in operation in West Bengal 

Centte busedwLeatnet Iwwd Themost 
imporunt basic feature was substitution of 
centre-based teaching learning process with 
learner based picKcss In the former system 
emphasis was given to establishment of 
literacy centres where learners would be 
brought almost a lefilication ol toimal 
schcKil system 1 csson learnt wasthatcentres 
were established but learners did not come 
There were a number of reasons The most 
crucial among them was that the centre and 
Its timetable did not suit the convenience of 
the learners, exactly foi which children do 
not attend primary schools (ampaign 
method underscored the importance ot 
learners then convenience their priority 
and their preference tor learning places 
And also the learning time Hence the 
voluntary teaihcis (Vfs) were instructed 
to meet the allotted learners lirst and then 
fix up learning time and venue But in most 
of the TLXT distnets these plans remained 
on paper only and the old-type ceidres 
were organised The only difference this 
time was that these TLC centres were 
inconveniently located in places where 
anything but learning took place in tact 
learning environment in Tl-C centres was 
woise than earlier project type centres 


Ijiunti Vf HuIm Hie second lu<Uurc 
wasth.ii numhci ol learners per icMchei 
should be IS little as possible on Ihc 
issiiinplion th.il IK I primers need more 
mil nsiVI and (icrson.tl coaching so ihal 1 nd 
ol ks.on woikouls and piriodic sell 
i valuation did 11 liially take place undci Ihc 
walchlul eyes ol Ifu teacher In almost all 
Ilk districts ol West Bengal nuinbii ol 
leainii* |<< 1 ci nln vaiicd Irom lOio I^ pri 
eluding invihinu ot intensive teaching 
learning piutiss ind closer icacher learner 
icliiionship il( ti•irninggroupsweienol 
only dispai ilc ihcv were also loiced lo 
conn Irom pi 111 s I it Irom then hearth and 
honk in scnii dun ambience much below 
minimunuiiiiiloii level The ideal siluaiion 
would hive been lo appoint a VT Irom a 
family who could cover his/her own lamily 
mcmbcisol 2/1 persons and a lew moic Irom 
amongst his/hci close relatives so that s/ 
he can choose in> venue and inslrm tional 
hours as mas be convenient to the learni is 
This micro li vc I nuc lc.tr learning groups arc 
highly moiiv iicd to learn scnously and 
complete the lessons uninteiruptcdly which 
IS otheiwik ini|Kissihlc as has been lound 
in most districts lo the utter frustration of 
Ihc lie minigcis 

UiuM I sal hit u< ipahon The third and the 
most impoitani feature of any secular and 
non partis in campaign was unreserved 
participalion ot the entire community 
irrespective ol political social, economic 
and communal divcigcncc In West Bengal 
howcvci the ruling elite could seldom rise 
above the seclirian political cocoon and 
embrace with open hands all other political 
forces even their own political alies 
Assistance of NCiOs wherever extended 
was disdainlully refused 

I minmimniBuilding TheNLMhasmadc 
liberal provisions (or environment building 
(EB) and most TLC districts were flush with 
Eji I unds R ut t hese funds were more misused 
than used There was a stiff competition 
among vjiious districts to chum out novel 
fancy culluie specific' motivational 
programmes suitable lo the local needs 
Hostel s hoardings, stickers and folders with 
multi culoui piituresaboundedaswerevideo 
films on liteiacy and even films All thev 
could do was to start a debate among the 
otticials and nun officials engaged in TLC 
to compare relative merits and find oul 
which distiiii scored better While road 
side posters and hoardings gave a sense of 
elation among the distnct-level organiseis 
the literate passers-by looked amusingly at 
them and contrived a number ot popular 
jokes The hapless illiterates tor whom 
they were meant pnmanly could only slare 
vacantly at them and count the enomiity 
of expenses that might have gone behind 
those materials Cultural ‘jathas' ottered 
temporal> employment to groups ot 


budding ailistcs .iml gave them captiv 
.uuliences which otherwise they would m 
gel I hi re was indeed .1 ‘i ullural levoluimi 
throughout the state with literal y as foe 
point hui audicnics wcii largely rural < 
luio uiham liii s who wouldcomcindrovc 
with their lainilics to sec their loved one 
llouMshing on Ihc stage lor the first limi 
courtesy some benevolent organiseis 1 
lie Prosiicclivc Icaincrs remaint 
conspicuously .ibscnt because they ha 
hardly my lime lo spend an evening f« 
non priMlui live purposes Nor was there an 
conscious allcmpl lo make them participal 
or lo I ind out the impai t ol sui h programme 
on the campaign Knowing that sue 
programmes have limilud utility, NLN 
mmclhcli ss pt omolcil such groups ni artiste 
only to give themselves an auia 0 
icspcclability which assix lation with piemie 
lultural organisations normally hestowee 
siiiiilaily Ihc rich crop ot video 'ilm 
rem lined collcclois delight and score 
competition points among the districts Hu 
they were seldom used in molivationd 
lampaignsduelonon availability ot vide 
sets in remote rural areas I ven when suc< 
(ontraptions were available through ih 
good ofliccs of local video parlours, th 
showrooms were crowded more with tli 
oiganiscrs and their admirers than with th 
learners Moreover the small screens witl 
over used VCP/VCRs could not presen 
attractive spcctac Ics to communicate simpl 
messages much less motisatc 
Survey The tilth basic leature ol TL( 
was comprehensive survey at thi 
population to find out actual illiteiati 
population in the 9 50 age group no 
delineated in the census to tind ou 
prospective learners and also to find ou 
pcnpicv who are willing to take up variou 
jobs necessary foi launching of thi 
campaign The survey during whici 
organisers would have the first oppoitunit; 
lo interact with prospective icarneis directly 
was also deemed to be the starting point o 
motivation campaign Although this ide. 
came late in the day and there were m 
guidelines from the NLM or state authontie 


Tabic I DisnucTwisi CostPfr 
Lcarner KMt TLC 


Name of the 
Distnci 

Amount 
Speni 
(in Lakh) 

No of 

Persons Made 
Literalc 
(in Lakh) 

Cost/ 

Leume 

(Rupees 

Midnapur 

900 

8 58 

104 90 

Burdwon 

soo 

9 87 

5061 

Hooghly 

481 

5 71 

84 20 

Birbhuni 

11516 

6 08 

55 IS 

Bankura 

419 05 

499 

87 98 

Nuith 24 




Parganas 

558 70 

6 22 

89 8? 

Cooch behar 146 50 

2 95 

117 47 
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to (.nnsidcr survey as a sprin^tKiarti lor 
molivation campaign, enlightened and all- 
knowing heads ul distnc (literacy campaigns 
should have thought it ahead ol others 
Paiadoxically survey which should have 
been utilised as the lormtdabic initial tool 
lor launching TLC. it was done in most 
perltinclory manner As a result, findings ot 
the survey not only (ould not produce 
expected by products to help the campaign. 
It failed to achieve its piimary objective of 
estimating the number ot illiterates required 
to be covered by the camapign In at least 
two distnc ts North 24-Parganasand Howrah 
survey has had to be conducted repeatedly 
to bridge the yawning gap between the survey 
figuies and figures available through 
interpolation of census data Table 2 shows 
the extent ot discrepancies in selected 
districts 

While estimation based on 1991 Census 
was calculated by trie using agewisc 
proportion of 1981 Census the survey figures 
were quoted from the status report referred 
to earlier Astonishingly, estimations 
calculated by me and estimation done in 
individual protect furnished by the distnets 
to the NLMA tor funds were similar to a 
large extent thus lending authenticity to my 
calculations Unfortunately, most of the 
distnets later retracted tlieiresfimatrons based 
on the survey conducted by them While 
cases like Burdwan, Midnapur, Hooghly, 
Birbhum and Bankura can be accepted as 
natural as they had to exclude SI-59 age 
group front their earlier estimation and some 
differences between census and survey is 
plausible in remaining cases differences are 
loo big to be accepted without further in¬ 
vestigations The TLC'distnets of North and 
South 24-Parganas and Howrah have adopted 
an intnguing approach towards these statis¬ 
tical faux pa^ While North 24-Parganas 
straightforwardly discarded the census 
statistics on literacy and held its own survey 
faultless, Howrah did not offer any reason 
lor retracting its earlier estimation based on 
then own survey which found illiterate 
population to be around 6 5 lakh, somewhat 
nearei to our estimations There ensued a 
long debate between the N1MA and the 
above two distnets who got their funds 
sanctioned on the basis of greater number 
of illiterates mentioned in their project 
reports In both the cases the NLMA had to 
relent thus giving a free hand to the distnct 
literacy committees to fudge the vital 
statistics Minor implication of such 
discrepancies were that the distnct literacy 
authorities of North 24-Pat ganas were 
saddled with about 4 lakh primer I which 
they had pnnted on the basi s ot their earlier 
estimation but found no takers and had, 
therefore, serious problem of disposal This 
problem was also laced by the Birbhum 
TLC authonties who had to dispose of 


more than 2 lakh primers to some other 
districts who had edopicd ILC later 

But the senous implication lies elsewhere 
To begin with let us quote verbatim from 
the status report (JuTy, 1994) ol the DAb 
It stales “North 24 Parganas (Tl-C) was 
sanctioned in January 1991 tocovci 17 lakh 
illiterates in the age-group 9-50 Against the 
proposed coverage ot 17 lakh, the survey 
results showed 10 lakh illiterates and all 
learners were enrolled out of whom 6 72 
lakh learners achieved level II *' Now, in 
West Uingal level II is equivalent to 
competencies prescribed tor full NLM 
norms and is therefore entitled to declare the 
learners as liicratcs The district indeed 
declared itself fully literate with muchfanlare 
Now, it the distnct indeed had an illiterate 
population ol 17 likh, or even 15/16 lakh 
as estimated by us the percentage of illiterate 
jierson made liteiate would come down to 
?9 5 per cent for 17 lakh illiterates and 48 8 
per cent in rase we accept our calculation 
of 15 lakh In no case it could be 82 pei cent 
as claimed b> the distnct Besides this, the 
status report itself mentions two figures of 
67 2 per cent and 82 per cent, the former 
calculated from the simple anthmetic of 
6 72 lakh learners achieving level II out of 
10 lakh enrolled and the latter available from 
external evaluation report Phe DAE status 
report did not however explain this 
discrepancy 

The implication ts that almost 8 to 10 lakh 
illiterate persons lemaincd uncovered even 
after the distnct was declared fully literate 
There would be no literacy efforts for them 
in the fotesecablc future at least till the ZSSs 
ruletheroost SimilaristhecasewithHowrah 
and some other disincts This phenomenon 
would continue to haunt us till the 2001 
Census but then most of us would not be 
here to witness the c onfusion To the question 
of whether these discrepancies between 
plausible figures and survey results were 
natural or deliberate some diehard cntics ol 
TLC told me that illiteracy figures were kept 
deliberately low with a view to show 
maximum achievement in the rat race among 
the distnct collectors While it would be 
improper to be swayed by such cynical 
apprehensions ol diehard cntics, there is 
need tor further investigation into this weird 
phenomenon Admitting that census figures 
are not sac rosanct, the survey results cannot 
be accepted without a pinch ot salt There 
ts no reason to believe that data thrown by 
survey were more accurate to the census data 
if we look at the manner in which the surveys 
were conducted in vanous TLC distnets In 
most cases no systematic training was given 
to the survey enumerators and there was 
neither proper supervision of their work nor 
any cross-checking was done to evaluate the 
reliability ot the data collected by the 
voluntwy enumerators Moreover, the poor 


machinery of Tl-C survey could not match 
those of the census operations which not 
only have experience and cxpc'itise in 
these kinds ol works but also have an 
elaborate mac hincry lor irainmg andcioss 
checking Yet the literacy dataof the census 
IS suspect because it has a veiy simple 
dclinilionol‘literate pcisonandwislihcral 
in cnumcialing a pc rson literate I ogic.illy 
the T1 ( surveys should have found more 
illiterates But the reverse has happened 
All these factors portend ill lor our literacy 
status and put a legitimate question mark 
on the achievement ol the campugn 

POSI llllRACS 

ITic factor which undid the TI C was the 
post-literacy phase fhe concept ol post 
lileiac) IS peculiar to India and has been 
in vogue since the beginning of literacy 
campaigns in fhe country from the 1950s 
But «•* l,ci, It was well concci ved and planned 
and nluaily loliowecf literacy campaigns 
bor the planners of TLC, however the idea 
of post literacy did not occur initially and 
It was added as an afterthought As a result 
no uniform post-literacy strategy was 
developed by the NLMA till recently West 


rARii 2 DiSTRirrwisi liirriHAibs akordim, 
ToC INSUS SNOTI C SURVIY 

(m lakhi. 


Name of 

No of Illiterates 

No of Illiterates 

the District 

in 10 59 Age 

in 9* 50 Age 


Group 

Group as per 


(|U91 ( ensust 

Distiicl Survey 

Howrah 

North 24 

9 5« 

4 64 

Parganas 
South 24 

16 19 

10 (X) 

Parganas 

176X 

1 ’ tK 

Nadia 

12 15 

7 75 

Murshidabad 

2002 

1271 

Malda 

II 55 

5 12 

Burdwan 

14 89 

12 00 

Hooghly 

9 08 

8 01 

Midnapui 

17 18 

1646 

Cooch behai 

7 90 

5 57 

Bankura 

9 05 

7 41 

Purulia 

844 

5 74 

Birbhum 

9 02 

7 10 


Iabii 

1 Siaiuscm-P ost lin-RAI V 

Proorammi-s in Wisi Bi n(,ai 

Name of the Proposed 

Actual 

Actual 

Dismci 

No of 

No 

No 

Neo lileraics 

Emrollcd 

Aiicnchng 

Burdwan 

1089 

8 01 

1 45 

Birbhum 

604 

4% 

4 68 

Bankura 

5(X) 

NA 

NA 

Midnapur 

8 58 

146 

S 16 

Cooch-behar 

2 95 

081 

NA 

North 24 




Parganas 

8 92 

806 

4 05 
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Bengal has however drawn up a strategy 
quite early but could not enforce the same 
on the ZSSs who on the plea of having an 
independent post-literacy policy undertook 
some patchy programmes having little impact 
on the overall literacy situatiems in their 
respective areas. 

The concept of post-literacy is not only 
unique but it appears to be a deception. 
Literally, post-literacy can mean anything 
taken up after the literacy phase but in 
practice it is cbntinuation of the literacy 
phase as staged earlier. If the norms 
recommended by the NLMA are achieved 
during the literacy phase itself as it should 
have b^n, 90 per cent of the objectives set 
out in the so-called post-literacy programmes 
would become redundant. Post-literacy 
would then turn out to be ‘continuing 
education’ programme, which is an essential 
input of any literacy campaign worth its 
name. But none of the TLC districts could 
bring their learners to levels prescribed by 
the NLM. TLCs produced extremely fragile 
levels of literacy which cannot survive even 
for a month in the absence of continuing 
programmes of literacy. The expert group 
headed by Aron Ghosh was candid when it 
stated, “Tbere is a real fragility in literacy 
achievements and thus very serious problems 
of relapse of neo-literates even in districts 
where there have been successful TLCs”. 
According to S Baneiji, “There arc two 
aspects of the problem. One. the possibility 
of relapse into illiteracy afteracertain period. 
Two, the inadequate acquisition - or even 
complete absence - of the skills of literacy 
among those who had been learning under 
the TLCs during the last two or three years” 
[Banerji 1994]. While the former aspect 
could be remedied by providing arrange¬ 
ments for continuing education through 
supply of adequate numbers of reading 
materials and development of library services 
or even by organising distant learning 
courses, the latter has no known remedy 
other than extending the literacy phase till 
all learners learn adequately. That TLCs of 
West Bengal suffer from the second problem 
is borne out by the contents of thousands 
of post cards mailed by the neo-literates’ 
to the district and state authorities, by the 
answer-scripts of both internal and external 
evaluations and by examination of the 
primers themselves where the learners have 
lelt indelible evidence of their learning 
standards. Furthermore, the question papers 
set by various districts, both for internal 
and external evaluations, have been much 
below the NLM norms and guidance giver, 
to the examiners diluted the norms even 
further. Now, a learner achieving 70 per 
cent of these questions with a liberal 
marking system could ensure only self- 
congratulatory outcomes which could 
hardly form the basis of declarations. 


Banerji, who has done considerable field 
work in West Bengal could not therefore 
ignore the ‘fears about this fragility' when 
he remarked that, “In fact, fears about this 
fragility had been expressed all these years 
by several observers who questioned the 
t^l claims of ‘total literacy’ made by the 
target-obsessed bureaucrats of the HRD 
ministry keen to sweep the ‘fragility’ under 
the carpet. Allegations about fudging of 
figures to claim total literacy, misgivings 
about the mode of evaluation of literacy 
programme and examination of learners, 
complaints about administrative pressures 
to reach the target-all these had been 
expressed both by academicians and 
journalists who visited some of the districts 
under TLCs” [Banerji 1994J. 

Knowing well these problems but lacking 
the courage to express, the enlightened 
bureaucrats of West Bengal took shelter 
under the vague umbrella of post-liteiacy 
which they had defined in their own way 
to atone for the failure of TLCs. Hence, 
Burdwan, Midnapur and Birbhum devised 
a ‘bridge course’ where part-lII of the basic 
primer of IPCL method was introduced to 
complete the three-part lessons meant for the 
literacy phase alone. Then, they embarked 
upon the so-called ’post-literacy’ with 
reading materials not much different from 
the 3rd part of the primer. Along with these 
programmes also ran conventional literacy 
programmes for the so-called ‘left-outs’. 
Added to these multipurpose literacy 
program mes were the ‘Janasiksha Ni layams ’ 
in Burdwan district for continuing education 
and district re.source units (ORUs) in three 
districts. In this way some of the leading 
districts of West Bengal could show their 
continued concern for literacy and could 
perpetuate the ZSSs with their substantial 
funds at the call of cash-starved district 
administration. Even these contraptions 
could have offered some benefits had they 
been executed with imagination and finesse. 
But failure to gauge ‘ VT fatigue’ and gradual 
withdrawal of political support coupled with 
fatigue-borne indifference of official and 
non-official workers killed the post-literacy 
efforts in the launching stage itself. Several 
attempts by the ZSSs to resuscitate the 
programme led only to brief flutters of life 
here and there before they became 
permanently still. The report compiled by 
the DAE for National Overview published 
in December, 1994 eloquently tells the 
story of post-literacy programme in West 
Bengal. Table 3 gives the.details of the 
report. 

It appears from the report that except for 
Birbhum, remaining five districts are far 
from their targets. While Bankura is y^ to 
evolve a MIS for PLP, Cooch-behar is not 
interested in collecting attendance reports 
lest they show the ZSSs in poorer light than 


the poor enrolment data. The only 
consolation West Bengal can get from this 
sordid picture is that countrywise the 
situation is no better. Prefacing the post¬ 
literacy report the DAE says, “The current 
status of post-literacy phase appears to be 
very grim which is a cause of great concern. 
The major problem with post-iliteracy 
projects are: poor reporting, high dropout 
rate and very poor participation of the neo¬ 
literates”. West Bengal has a participation 
rate of only 34 per cent as against 62.29 
per cent in Tamil Nadu and 58.79 per cent 
in Gujarat. The contusion derived from 
the above report is that more than 60 per 
cent of the neo-literates could not be 
brought under post-literacy umbrella and 
consequently, have to be written off as 
wastage. This will have serious implication 
on the literacy status of the state besides 
pushing up cost per learner still further. 

Being claimed as a politically conscious 
state, one would expect .some ideological 
content in the literacy programme. In fact, 
strong presence of ideological content in 
literacy campaigns of many third world 
countries like Cuba, Vietnam, Tanzania, 
Nicaragua and, even our southern neighbour 
Sri Lanka, ensured their considerable 
.success. Although functional aspects like 
health and sanitation were tagged with 
literacy in some of the districts which also 
included universal primary education as 
one of their social goals, no specific 
ideological or social issues were thrown 
up in any of the districts of West Bengal. 
In fact, Aron Ghosh committee’s com¬ 
mendations about TLCs’ ability to engineer 
‘social development’ was challenged by 
S Banerji. After narrating an incident he 
learnt in a Burdwan village, Banerji 
concludes, “The incident - not an isolat^ 
one, as I discovered in some other villages 
in Burdwan - give the lie to the glib official 
claim that communally potential incidents 
arc nipped in the bud by the villagers (who 
are presumably made neo-literates by the 
TLCs)” [Baneiji 1994]. 
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bi Memory of Gobinda Mukhoty 

Sumanta Banerjee 


Gobinda Mukhoty will be remembered for his success in hollowing out 
a foothold for the dispossessed in the solid conservative trunk of the 
IruUan judiciary. 


THOSE who were his colleagues in his 
. profession are in a better position to pay 
tribute to his legal acumen. My homage to 
him is from a position of a communist who 
joined the democratic rights movement soon 
after release from jail and the lifting of the 
Emergency, followed by the general 
elections, in mid-1977. Those were difficult 
times, with many of our comrades still behind 
bars, and the newly installed Janata 
government refusing to release them on the 
plea that they had indulged in violence. 

In those days, Gobinda Mukhoty came to 
represent and revive the best of the old 
liberal humanist tradition, which had got 
lost somewhere along the line during the 
intellectual odyssey of the Indian middle 
classes since independence. It was his 
commitment to this tradition that he inherited 
which opened up a wide space in the 
democratic rights and civil liberties 
movement for dissidents, and the various 
oppressed sections of q.ur people - ranging 
from Naxalite activists of Andhra Pradesh 
to Naga secessionist fighters, from 
unorganised workers in construction sites of 
Delhi to bonded labourers in Haryana. His 
impassioned arguments before the Supreme 
Court on their behalf - with him bearing the 
cost of many of these cases - bore the stamp 
of the liberal humanist values with which 
he grew up in the late 1940s as a Presidency 
College student in Calcutta (where today, 
sadly enough, those values seem to be on 
the retreat), and later as a student of law in 
the UK. After a stint as a teacher in Calcutta's 
St Xavier’s College, he began to practise as 
a lawyer in the Supreme Court in 1971, 
where he was designated a senior advocate 
in 1984. 

I remember having met him first in mid- 
1977 in Delhi’s Gandhi Peace Foundation 
at a meeting of the then People’s Union for 
Civil Liberties and Democratic Rights 
(PUCLDR). The heavyweights from the 
established political parties, ranging from 
the Janata and the Jana Sangh (the anscestor 
of today’s BJP) to the CPI(M), who 
dominated die meeting, tried their best to 
throttle the demand made by some of us for 
the rdease of all political prisons includ¬ 
ing the Naxalites and Naga and Mizo 


secessionists, on the plea that while the 
former were ‘criminal’, the latter were 'anti- 
national'. Gobinda Mukhoty took a firm 
stand and agreed with us on insisting that 
any movement launched at that moment 
must aim at restoring, protecting and 
extending the civil liberties and democratic 
rights of the Indian people. The restoration 
of these rights could be possible only with 
the release of all politick prisoners, repeal 
of MISA, DIR and other such laws, end to 
police and military atrocities in different 
parts of the country, and denotification of 
‘disturbed' areas, among other things. 

His readiness to share these concerns of 
ours - and his assertive articulation of these 
demands - naturally made us gravitate 
towards him. The activists of the democratic 
rights movement in Delhi converged around 
him and the Delhi state unit of the PUCLDR 
under his leadership organised the convention 
on Political Prisoners and Civil Liberties in 
the capital on August 20-21,1977 - the first 
of its kind in post-independence India. The 
recommendations he made in a paper on jail 
reforms that he submitted at the convention 
wereoffar-reachingimplications-although 
unfortunately few of them were followed up. 

Gobinda Mukhuty’s role in the Indian 
human rights movement was tied up with 
abasic debate - a debate between two trends; 
one favouring concentration on only the 
civil rights of the citizens, the other stressing 
extension to the democratic rightsof peasants 
and workers and militant activists fighting 
for their demands. To briefly recapitulate the 
background, soon after the Janata Party came 
to power in 1977, the PUCLDR national 
body became almost defunct, with its leaders 
(mainly drawn from the different non- 
Congress political parties) presumably 
assuming that now that they were in power 
at the centre, there was no need for any 
movement for ensuring civil liberties and 
democratic rights. The Delhi state unit of 
PUCLDR alone not only continued to fight 
on the old issues that were a legacy from 
theEmergencyperiod(eg,releaseofpolihcal , 
prisoners, and to police brutalities and ‘false 
encounters’, etc) but also exposed cases of 
human rights violation in tte new Janiaa- 
tuled sutes (e g, communal riots in Aligarh 


onOctoberS, 1978). Soon aftertheCongress 
came back to power, the national body of 
the PUCLDR was revived in 1980 (it came 
to be known as People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties). We in the old Delhi unit, headed 
by Gobinda Mukhoty, had in the meantime 
expanded our activities beyond issues of 
civil liberties in general to those of economic 
rights and political demands of unorganised 
workers, tribal pea.sants and other oppressed 
and deprived sections of the people in 
particular. As we felt that the PUCL might 
not provide enough space for such activities, 
we chose to maintain an independent status 
as People’s Union for Democratic Rights 
(PUDR), separate from the national PUCL, 
although we proposed to collaborate with 
PUCL whenever necessary (as we did in 
bringing out the report ‘Who Are the Guilty?’ 
after the massacre of Sikhs in 1984). It had 
been a history of happy collaboration. 

It was with the formation of the PUDR 
in 1981 that Gobinda Mukhoty really came 
into his own, and his role in the human rights 
movement acquired a distinct character. He 
will be remembered for his success in 
hollowing out a foothold for the dispossessed 
in the solid conservative trunk of the Indian 
judiciary. He was, at his best in making use 
of the laws and steering the arguments in 
a direction as to tease out from reluctant 
courts concessions for the underprivileged 
- whether migrant labourers working in 
ASIAD, or victims of police and landlord 
oppression in Andhra Pradesh. It was 
primarily due to his persistent and patient 
efforts that public interest litigation came to 
be recognised as a legitimate weapon in the 
hands of the poor seeking justice. 

Enthusiastically fervent in his responses 
to requests for intervention from every 
quarter, he would often take decisions that 
sometimes landed us in awkward situations. 
But affectionate and understanding as he 
always was, be could soon remove all traces 
of misunderstanding and tide over whatever 
minor crises that might have been caused, 
by his affable charm. 

Essentially, it was his uncompromising 
stand on defending the democratic rights of 
the underprivileged and opposing the Indian 
state's draconian laws that suppressed those 
rights - both in the Supreme Court and 
outside in numerous conventions and mass 
meetings on human rights in far-flungcorners 
of the country - that will endear his memory 
not only to his.close comrades-in-arms of 
the PUDR, but far beyond among the 
generation of young lawyers and activists 
who have been inspired by him, and upon 
whose shoulders fdls today the mantle of 
Gobinda Mukhoty’s brief. 
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Religion, State and Seculansm 

Irfan Engineer 


Seculansm should not mean equal encouragement to fundamentalism of 
all communities. To reject this version of secularism, the ruling classes 
whose interests it serves need to be defeated. 


THE recent rise of ammunal fervor around 
the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri masjid 
controversy and the consequent demolition 
of the Babri masjid by Hindu communal 
fanatics shook many from theircomplacency. 
The power of rcii^on to fanaticisc millions 
and mobilise them on streets instilled with 
fury shocked all seculuists. A debate was 
generated and existing theories of secularism 
were challenged. The debate helped 
deepening our understanding of the term in 
order to apply it to Indian situation. Some 
felt that though communalism is a serious 
problem, secularism will not work in Indian 
conditions and the rise of communal fervor 
is rather a reaction to attempts by the state 
to impose secularism on the masses [Madan 
1987, Nandy 1990J. The ultra left opinion, 
on the other hand, is that the Indian state 
itself is communal and acts on behalf of the 
Hindu communal forces (Reddy 1993, 
Kumar 19931. There arc various shades of 
opinion between these two extremes. Some 
consider the BJP and the Sangh parivar to 
be communal while others look upon the 
Congress as equally communal. The Sangh 
parivar calls the left as well as the Congress 
as pseudo-secularists and accuses them of 
appeasing the minorities in order to use them 
as vote banks. Constitutional and judicial 
experts have elaborated upon secularism 
while sociologists have written on leligion 
and secularisation in Indian society. These 
discourses no doubt give valuable insights, 
and contribute towards developing a theory 
on secularism. Without understanding the 
role of religion, a proper understanding of 
secularism in India is unimaginable. 

Reugion: Doubue-Eoged Sword 

It was predicted that the hold of religion 
will wane in the post-industrial period. 
Notwithstanding such predictions, religion 
continues to have its sway in the present 
global arena, not only in the backward 
countries of the third world but also in the 
advanced countries of the first world. The 
imperialistic world order has led to 
concentration of global wealth into few 
hands. The reactionary ruling classes of the 
resource rich third world countries are fully 
backed by the imperialist to repress their 
people and brutally crush any challenge to 
the world order. Of course, the reactionary 
ruling classes of the third world countries 
do get some crumbs and opportunities to 
amass wealth out of the toil of their people 
and the natural resources within their 


territory. This has led to a decadent 
consumerist culture and values, which is 
evident from the disproportionate growth of 
service industries, five star culture, 
womanising, drug industry, gambling, 
casinos, and what not. It has led to alienation, 
individualism, racism and above all 
dehumanisation. High suicide rates are but 
a manifestation of this phenomena. However, 
even drugs, and consumerism failed to 
provide solace to the alienated mottals. They 
started turning towards religion of Osho 
Rajneesh and ISKCON variety or towards 
movements led by Catholic churches against 
abortion. This is the form of religious 
revivalism in the first world. 

Those who migrate from the third world 
to the first world insearchofgreenerpastures, 
after receiving education on resources 
generated by their country, find themselves 
as targets of racism. Unable to give up the 
greener pastures, they too turn towards 
religious revivalism and finance revivalist 
movements of their home country. 

The regimes of the third world country 
have not completely outgrown the habits 
and practices of mc^eval ages. They seek 
religious sanction for their hegemonic and 
repressive dictatorships. The religious 
establishments, too, eagerly extend their 
support to these regimes and India has been 
no exception to this process. However, 
religion is not to be solely blamed. Though 
fear resulted in the origin of belief in the 
existence of some supernatural power, 
religion in the proper sense evolved only 
could the human society produce surplus 
and a class of people who lived off it. Such 
religion, needless to say, justified such 
appropri^ion and called upon the labouring 
class to work harder to achieve their sal vation. 
Such religions help maintain status quo. 

However, as the crisis within the system 
deepens, forces of change emerge from the 
womb of the old society. A new religion may 
gain currency that supports the call for change 
giving birth to new values and philosophy. 
Christianity as well as Islam are examples 
of such religion, enshrining values of 
equality. However, once the old, exploitative 
order was overthrown, the new versions of 
religion became new establishments. 
Christianity had to face challenges from the 
rising capitalist class. This class dealt heavy 
blows to the church and the fmidal classes 
in western Europe. Nevertheless, religirm 
did havnew utilities for the merehuits and 
i! r im>i! 1 al bourgeoisie who were inconstant 


search of ne«i markets, Misaionarie 
accompanied the merchants to 'civilise* th 
‘barbarians’ of Asia, Africa and Lati 
America and lent legitimacy to th 
colonisation process. The toiling masses i 
the colonised world as well as the workin 
classes fighting fortheirliberation resunecte 
the original spirit of Christianity. Liberatio 
theology emerged out of these efforts. Thu! 
religion by itself is not reactionary c 
progressive. Its nature depends on the sectio 
which employ it as an instrument to furthr 
its interests. 

Whosoever may be employing the service 
of religion, one thing is clear that religio 
is deeply entrenched in the psychology c 
the masses. It will not be easy, at least i 
the near future, to do away with it. PeopI 
have always understood the cosmos, uni vers 
as well as the purpose of their existenc 
through the medium of religion. Whenevc 
there is a feeling of insecurity and uncertaint 
in life, one turns towards religion for solaci 

In order to perpetuate its hegemony ove 
the masses, the church in the west had t 
oppose new scientiftc discoveries. Scieno 
with the backing of the newly emergin 
bourgeoisie, not only won the batUe, but als 
revolutionised people’s lives. Bourgeoisii 
the ruling classes in the west, no mot 
required the crutches of organised teligio 
to maintain its hegemony over the rest c 
the society. This process led to th 
secularisation of the society. 

Scientific knowledge that was emergin 
on the Indian soil was suppressed by th 
British colonialists. The knowledge base c 
the communities was systematical! 
de^royed and a deluge of imperialist good 
and services were dumped on the Indian $oi 
In India, religion was never confronted b 
science and renaissance. Not only tha 
science was never employed into the servic 
of toiling masses. The western technologic! 
solutions that multiply the profits of th 
compradore bourgeoisie have led to man 
big projects that result in eviction an 
displacement of milltons thus increasing the. 
problems rather than solving them. In th 
name of science and modernisation, wester 
technology w as imposed on us from abov« 
In such situation, can one dream of importin 
secularism as it developed in the west? Wi 
itbe meaningful forthe masses?Itisdoubtfu 
However, this does not mean that ourcountr 
should not be secular and religion shoul 
dictate its politics. The crucial question i 
what kind of secularism and in what form 
As Manoranjan Mohanty has pointed oi 
secularism can be oftwo varieties; hegemoni 
and democratic. 

Minority Pundamentausm to Majority 
Communalism 

Religion being deep rocMed in India, lu 
bear utilised by the both - the ruling classc 
as wdl as forces that want to change th 
status quo. Hie firti widespread aiiti-Britis 
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sepoy mutiny was sparked oR' on account 
of discontent on religious grounds in 18S7. 
Almost all tribal revolts against the British 
rule, before and after 1857, expressed 
themselves in religious idioms. The Wahabi 
movement and the Paizi movement in 
Bengal, before the 1857 rebellion, were 
essentially anti-British movements. Ftirther 
back in history, prior to the British 
domination of the subcontinent, social 
discontents were expressed through Bhakti 
and Sufi movements. The Indian National 
Congress did not have a popular base in the 
initial years. The extremists within the 
Congress in order to mobilise the people 
.started addressing them in religious idiom. 
Tilak launched Ganeshot.sav and Shiv 
Jayanti. Later, Gandhiji employed religious 
idioms—whether it was Khilafat movement 
or his support to the Gurudwara Reform 
Movement of the Akahs. Communal parties 
like the Muslim League, the RSS and the 
Hindu Mahasabha utilised religion for their 
communal politics. Thus, while the Britishers 
sought to perpetuate their policy of divide 
and rule on communal lines, the Congress 
used religion to rally people behind its 
demands that were otherwise secular, and 
the communalists resorted to religion to gam 
legitimacy for their communal demands and 
political gains 

In the post-1947 period, there is hardly 
any major parliamentary political party 
which has not used religious symbols and 
idioms for purely electoral purposes and 
patronised certain communal elements. 
Whatever, growth the economy has 
registered over years, has been at the 
expense and impoverishment of the toiling 
masses. With worsening conditions of the 
poor, their disillusionment with political 
parties has been growing. As a result, 
political parlies come up with deceptive 
slogans and issues to divert the attention 
of the people from their miserable existence. 
The major parliamentary parties basically 
represent the interests of the ruling classes 
and depend on them for their support. 
Therefore, their political and economic 
programme is of a very limited spectrum, 
in order to differentiate amongst themsel ves 
and create their exclusive vote banks, they 
resort to linguistic, regional, religious 
identities which leads to polarisation among 
the masses. 

The Congress is an old hand at this game. 
In order to create Muslim vote banks, it 
always appeased the fundamentalists of the 
community and agreed to all their religious 
demands while ignoring the basic issues of 
Muslims that would enable their political 
participation and economic and cultural 
development. On. the contrary, the Muslim 
masses were discriminated against in political 
and economic Held. They endured a severe 
backlash in the riots from the police as well 
as the majority community whose passions 


were roused by rumours and false 
propaganda. 

liie Shah Bano and ban on Satanic Verses 
are recent examples of appeasement of the 
fundamentalist sections within the 
community. In 1989, V P Singh visited Jama 
masjid and persuaded Imam Bukhan to issue 
an edict to the Muslims to vote for the Janata 
Dal. The reformists within the Bohra 
community are struggling fur their human 
and democratic rights which are curbed by 
the authoritarian high priest, the Sayedna. 
The reformists are demanding that a bill be 
brought against the practice of social boycott 
on the lines of banning of theuntouchability. 
When the reformists chimwded in the .states 
where the BJP had come to power, to bring 
legislation to ban social boycott issued by 
the high priest, even BJPgovemmaits turned 
cold in their feet. 

Wooing the minority fundamentalists may 
get the votes of those communities but it is 
not sufficient to capture power Therefore, 
caste formulas are work^ out on KHAM 
and AJGAR lines Only those casteist 
demands arc agreed to which do not disturb 
the status quo or cause distribution of 
economic resources and political power. The 
toiling masses are left high and dry. 

Nut ail fundamentalists remained under 
cuiitiol all the time Some in their zeal to 
outdo other sections of the hindamentalists 
demanded more than was due to them in the 
scheme of things conceived by the ruling 
clas.scs But the ruling patties could turn 
even thistotheiradvantage. If Bhindran wales 
have exceeded their brief, the situation can 
be turned to the advantage by appealing to 
majority communalism. Instead of castcwise 
vote banks, now attempts are made to convert 
the majonty community as a whole into a 
vote bank by talking about the danger of 
fundamentalism of the other minority 
communities. Since early 1980s 
fundamentalism of the majority community 
IS being wooed by gi vingin to their demands 
- sending army to the Golden Temple in 
Amritsai, 1984 anti-Sikh pogroms, breaking 
the seal over the disputed area Ayodhya and 
then allowing the Babri masjid to be 
demolished. In riots the police and 
fundamentalist vandals from majority 
community are let loose on the minorities. 
The fundamentalists of the majority 
community are not even touched for 
delivering rabid public speeches and the 
minority is made to feel helpless and 
powerless. 

DEM0CRA11S1W} SeCULAMSM 

It is puzzling to argue that state is trying 
to ‘impose' secularism on the Indiai people. 
Every state transport bus hasphotosof deities 
or shlokas pasted on it. Every PM and CM 
visits religious places. The first thing that 
the smugglers and the blade marketeers think 


of is investing thdr booty in the places of 
worship, riowever, it is difficult to 
comprehend that the Indian state is a Hindu 
communal state. India is not a Hindu rashtr.. 
as yet. 

Hiough there is hardly any dispute within 
democratic circles regarding secular Indian 
state, secularism should be understood in the 
Indian context. In the west, the term ‘secular’ 
was a result of struggle between the rising 
bourgcoi.sie and the feudal church As the 
church sided with the feudal elcmcntsagainsi 
the revolutionary forces of the tunc, it got 
isolated and people’s faith in leligiun and 
religious institutions was shaken. 

In India, the term secularism was first used 
when the Congress was accused of being a 
Hindu communal party by Sir Sayed. The 
defence of Uic Congress was that it were a 
.secular rather than a Hindu communal party. 
This meant that the Congress did not represent 
any one community In fact, the Congress 
us^ the religious symbols of all communities 
to mobilise them in the freedom struggle. 
It always claimed to represent the cause of 
‘Indian’ nationalism as against thecommunal 
nationalism of the Muslim League or of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the RSS. Indian 
nationalism nevertheless predominantly 
drew upon the culture and values of the 
upper caste ut north Indians with which the 
southerners, the minontics, the SCs, the STs 
and the OBCs could nol identify. Indian 
nationalism did not have any common culture 
or language. The only thing common was 
its opposition to the dominance of the Bntish 
imperialists. After 1947 Indian nationalism 
could be defined only as a sort of anti-thesis 
to the ‘Pakistani ot Muslim nationalism’. 
The Indian (read Hindu uppci caste) 
nationalist would dread to think what would 
happen if the map of Pakistan was .scrubbed 
off the face of the globe? How would India 
survive and what would keep it undivided? 

The secularism of ihe Indian ruling class 
has meant that fundamentalism of not just 
one community but of all communities should 
be equally encouraged. This has resulted not 
only in the nsc of fundamentalism in the 
country but also in armed separatist 
movements in the norUi-east. Assam, Punjab 
and Kashmir. Political parties arc left with 
limited options. They cannot do without 
religion to consolidate their hold over the 
masses and therefore need the 
fundamentalists. 

The meaningful interpretation and 
application of the term secularism is 
certainly not an easy task. It is not aquestiou 
of defining it on paper and deriving 
satisfaction out of it. The struggle for 
defining secularism is a struggle for 
establishing secular state and secularising 
civil society. It is therefore difficult to 
visualise any bluepnnt of Indian secularism. 
Nevertheless it might be possible to set out 
some broad parameters. First and foremost, 
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Indian keiuljnsm should mean non- 
religiousncss rather than anti religiousness 
of state and polity This means that people 
should reicet any politits which attempts 
to encouragi or discourage any religion or 
interfere in any religious prac tices Religion 
and religious institutions should he 
discouraged from supporting political 
parties r\ eiybody should respect the right 
ot the other to follow any religion and also 
the right not to follow any religion Hie 
slate would ht empowered to regulate the 
secular activities ol a religious trusts and 
charitable institutions See ulansm docs not 
mean merely sepat alion ol stale and icliginn 
but also that the state would not interfere 
in any community and would allow alt 
identities to grow and develop without 
coming III contlicl with each other If true 
and democratic secularism has to succeed 
the present hcgemomstic secularism 
which has come to mean equal respect tor 
fundamentalists of all icligion has to be 
rc|ecicd and defeated That may not be 
possible without defeating the class that is 
behind sue h secularism and whose purpose 
It serves Ihus the struggle forestahlishing 
democratic scculansm hus also to be a 
stiuggic lor social change Since the ruling 
classes derive their legitimacy and backing 
from the impciialists the struggle tot 


secular change will also be opposed by the 
global powers that be The struggle tor 
seculansm has to be in that respect part 
and parcel ot global struggle against the 
hegemony ot the first world 
Cultuial pluralism and encouraging 
democratic culture of every community 
would go a long way in inculcating tolerant 
democratic and secular values In other words 
cultutc tor dcmoc ratic struggle and struggle 
tor democratic culture can build secular 
consciousness am ingsi the toiling majonly 
that would not permit non-secular 
hegcmonistic tendencies to operate 
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Of Devadasis, ^l^adition’ and Politics 

Biswainoy Pati 


Under the ijarh of tradition the attempt to keep ahvc the devadasi 
system at laffarmath Pun is another mstarut of ffender mjustuf in 
Onssa 


Sinf-MBIR II l‘WS will go down in 
htstoiy as Onssa s black day as reports 
ot an intcivic w to st lect a devadasi loi the 
Jdgannatha temple at Pun appeared in the 
media Fixed at a time when the Bcipng 
conicK ncc w as in session this incident raises 
many questions about our so called journey 
into the 21st century The tact that the 
management ot the Pun temple is under the 
state government since I960 makes the 
situ^ion both intnguingand ndiculous What 
ts striking is that the idea of holding such 
an interview is about seven years old 
Moreover the silence ol the Congressd) 
government regarding the matter makes it 
a partv to the happenings After all, the 
decision to call suitable candidates for the 
interview was taken during Janaki Ballav 
Patnaik s previous tenure as chief minister 
biectoral tonsidcrations with the 1996 
general elections round the corner, seem to 
liavc a distinct bearing on this feature 

\ 


Fhedevada' i issue needs also to be loc»teJ 
in the conlextot Onssa wheregender n lated 
violence has assumed alarming propoitions 
Transcending the barriers of c aste and region 
dowry deaths and harassment ot women has 
increased The state has the dubious 
distinction ol leading the country’s statistics 
on this account Additionally, there arc othci 
forms of V lolence unleashed by patriarchy 
and legitimised and reinforced by an 
insensitive bureaucracy How else docs 
one explain an ex-poltce DG's view that 
rape is not a crime, or one ot his successors 
torturing his daughter-in law over dowry' 
Given this discriminatidn, Jayanti Patnaik s 
wile should be the chairperson ot the 
National Commission oi Women is indeed 
trontcai 

The administrators at Pun have projected 
the issue us linked with tradition’ Hie 
icnpic ilmiii irator and the Pun colic< tor 

i(<«t il\ invoked tiaditioii while 


refemng to it Moreover, they have sough 
to divert the issue by voicing the devadas 
system in Onssa as different from othe 
regions ot India On the contrary, a Pur 
devadasi who leads a ’vegetanan htc as 
kept woman’ ot Jagannatha, symbolise 
degradation of women as much as 
l^ostituie devadasi of Karnataka Wherea 
the attempt to harp on tt adition sidelines thi 
present, acompansoii with the alleged systen 
in Karnataka $(»ks to romanticise and glonb 
the devadasi system in Orissa Mos 
importantly issues related to gender an 
completely ignored while these obscurantis 
positions are asserted >Vhai has thus 
emerged as a tradition modernity issue need 
to be re located as a contest between thi 
stiucture of brahmmical patnarchy, unde 
the aegis ot a democratically electet 
government and the loiccs ot democracy 
humanism and the rule ot law Ot course 
one can question the democratic credential: 
ot the Onssa government since it ha 
dissolved all the elected urban bodies anr 
the rural panchayats within months ot cominj 
to power Given this context, a clea 
connection between the state government ‘ 
authoritarian credentials, opportunism am 
Its attempt todraw legitimacy from patnarch; 
IS evident 

What IS equally ininguing is the hold o 
patnarchy on women There were sii 
applicants for the interview Ihis raise 
questions not only for those associated witl 
the democratic feminist movement but alsi 
tor those committed to development am 
progress All the applicants arc educated 
One of them is a teacher in a pnmary school 
another works tor a voluntary oiganisation 
yet another is an instructor in a govemmen 
training institute for women This reveal* 
the self imposed tettcis on women wh( 
instead ot challenging brahmiiiica 
patriarchy legitimise it by such voluntary 
acts But the most despicable aspect ot tlu 
<vholc aflaT was the expectation that thi 
devadasis should dance provocatively u 
satisly Lord Jagannathabetore his bed time 
f hree of the six candidates who reported foi 
the interview expressed then disinterest ti 
the job once they came to know the meagn 
cash payment ot Rs 30 per Jay 

The Janata Dal and the left parties ii 
Orissa besides several women * 
organisations in and outside the stati 
registered protest What might have seemec 
to be a tide might well turn against the nilin; 
party in Onssa It is tempting to recall iht 
first eintions in Onssa held in 1937 The 
landlord ot Kanika had hoped to get the 
support nt the electorate by seeking then 
plages on the ’mahaprasad’ of Jagannatha 
As reported, the voters bowed to the 
’mahaprasad’ but dropped their ballot in the 
Congress box However, given the state ol 
affairs it will be ttx> much to expeU the 
rongies$(I) to learn from history 
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Art and Life in America 
The Trial of O J Simpson 

Carol Upadhya 

rite trial of O J Simpson was broadcast like a soap opera but ended 
like a football match, vsith blaiks and vs kites cheering opposing sides 
Why did this happen ^ The racial tension that it generated had 
something to do with alieady existing racial divisions and inequalities 
in American society, but much more to do with the way in which the 
case was projected and produced by the media The transfotmation of a 
murder trial into a race issue is hut one example of the increasing 
control which the media exerts over the terms of jmhlii discourse in 
the US 


AS ihe tnai of O J Simpson < ex football star, 
television pcisonality and probably the most 
famous (terson in Amciica over to go on Inal 
lor murder) for the brutal killings of his ex 
wife ind hci male fnend giound on lot nine 
months, it began to look more like a long 
tunning IV soapopeta than real life Millions 
of Amencans watched the proceedings on 
IV which were coveted exhaustively by 
CNN, and an estimated 1 IS niillion people, 
or half the population arc thought to have 
watched or heard the verdict which was 
carried live by all the major networks and 
cable channels (during which time 
advertising slots reportedly were sold at live 
times the normal pnee) With all of the 
interest generated by media hype, the case 
became a spectacle ip which many of Ihe 
tensions and contradictions ot life in the US 
c 199S were articulated and protected in black 
and while on to a large screen As the verdict 
of not guilty' was read out, reports say, 
most whites reacted with dismay while many 
blac ks cheered 1 hus in the end the trial was 
transfromed from a TV dram<t into a football 
game with blacks and whites largel) 
championing opposing sides 
Why did this happen’’ How did this court 
case, in which a man who was proven to have 
physically abused his m ife was being tned 
for her murder turn into a major public issue 
with race at its core ’ This question is difficult 
to answer, and there are several levels at 
which one can understand the phenomenon 
At one level, it appears that blacks and 
whites perceived the OJ case in entirely 
tliffercnt ways from the very beginning 
Whites focused on the domestic violence 
issue and saw OJ as a brutal dominating 
black man who used to beat and eventually 
killedhis(white)wife They feared he would 
be acquitted because ot his ability to buy 
the best defence and the sympathy of the jury 
(with a majority of non-white members) For 
blacks, It was not simply a matter of 
supporting a fellow black out of a feeling 
of solidarity Based on their own expenence 
ot being black in the US, they saw OJ as 
yet another black man victimised by a 
wnminal justice system that is designed to 
condemn black men and in which ttey can 


never get fan ttcMiment, and they feared he 
would be lonvuicd because of his coloui 

a view I hat was only reinforced by tlic 
evidence about the conduct of the police 
(L APDt that w as dug up by the def cnee The 
support bv blac ks loi Of may also have been 
a react! on to the fact that most whites assumed 
that he was guilty I ven one month alter his 
arrest before the tiial had begun and Ihe 
mountain of evidence had been piled up 
according to one poll 68 pet cent of whites 
thought he was probably guilty while only 
24 pel cent of blacks did so The proportions 
did not change much after Ihe trial - one 
thud of whiles bin hS per cent of blacks 
agreed with Ihe verdict The reactions lo the 
verdict lurlhei inuicale the depth of the 
racial divide Poi many whites it was a 
travesty of lustice because they assumed that 
OJ was gui Ity but had manipulated the system, 
through the use of money and the ‘racccard’, 
to get off But many bl.icks rejoiced to sec 
a black man beat the system the same way 
rich white guys Inst always been able to 
do 

Ihe faci that the evidence, and rules of 
evidence in ciiminal c ases, mattered little in 
most people’s opinions about OJ s guilt 
further indicates the extent to which the case 
was politicised Given the cases presented 
to them (and contrary to majonty opinion), 
the jury reached an entirely fair verdict 
(That an all-white jury would have reached 
an entirely different verdict is a foregone 
conclusion that no one wants to talk about, 
even while accusing the black majonty jury 
of ‘reverse racism’ ) What was indeed 
surprising, given the weakness of the 
prosecution’s case, was that most observers 
predicted a long deliberation and a ‘hung’ 
jury In the end, Ihe jury spent only four 
hours in deliberation over 45,000 pages of 
testimony and 1,015 pieces of evidence 
Based on what several jurors have said 
afterwards, it appears they were swayed not 
so much by the ‘race card’ as by the doubt 
cast on the evidence by the defence The 
point IS not whether they thought OJ was 
actually guilty, but whether the prosecution 
could prove it to them ‘beyond a reasonable 
doubt’ 


In tact, the niamc tor failuie to convict 
lies not with the |u>v ot the much maligned 
justice system but with Ihe prosecution and 
particulaily the IAPD which was piovcn 
once again lo be not only incompeteni and 
high-handc*d but lull ot ratitl Rambo tvpe 
poticc olticeis who keciu lo ihiiik Ihev are 
oImwc thi law the I APD is p,ulicularly 
cavalier about observing touilh am< tidmeiit 
rights whit h aie sup|Hised to protec 1 1 iti/ens 
against unlawful sc .Itch imlcu/uie If the 
police do not obscivc the lawwhcncolUcting 
evidence conducting scaiclns making 
airc*sts and so on Iheit c licit nee cm lx. 
thfowri out ol court or scrioioly com 
piomiscd In this case Ihe police icted in 
their usiijI manner soaiching Simpson s 
house 1 1 legally Ihe morning altei the niuideis 
(and I.Uer lying about why they went llieie) 
in the pincess ol which they i amc u|i wiih 
the only physical evidence linking him with 
the nuircicrs (the blcuHl on (he Btomo the 
bloodv glove ) which on top ol ii was 
c ollec ted ,n a sloppy tnannei Moicosct one 
ol ‘h. .electives who earned oul the seaiih 
(Milk I uhimaiO wa> later shown to be a 
|H'i|uieiandavirulc'iitijiist who Ihcdclcnce 
aigued w is cntiiclv cap.ihle ol plaining 
evidence to inciiminatc a black mm In ihc 
licginmng Ihe delenie s sliaiegy sc*emed 
like adespeiatc and fai lelc heel plov to deflec t 
alleiition away Itom the app.iienlly 
ovci'vhcliiniig esiJcncc against Simpson 
bul eventually it became us tiuinp caid as 
the pic lute It was able lo build up of 
Puhrinan s cli.ira«tti I'liew doubi on his 
testimony 1 hus it w.is a maioi niislakt on 
the part ot the piosccuium lo constiuct so 
much ot Its case around Inhiinin met the 
evidence he hclpc'd lo collect As c videnci 
of the LAPD s iiicuniitctcnce and the racism 
of some of its officcis was .iccumulaled hy 
the defcnc' team increasingly it was the 
police .ind in pariuulai Maik luhrman 
who were on Inal In a sense, then the 
ceicbiation by blacks was not ftir OJ s 
acquittal hut tor the indictment ol the system 
just as blac ks noted in 1 A when the system 
tailed to deliver justice in the Rodney King 
case 

More than the buhmian issue, the fury’s 
decision seems to have been influenced by 
the fact that the prosecution had no direct 
evidence linking Simpson to the crime (no 
murder weapon, no eyewitness) Winning a 
murder conviction based only on 
circumstantial evidence is in any case 
difficult, it IS made even more so when the 
defendant can afford the best defence 
attorneys The jury seems lo have ignored 
the complicated tec hnical evidence based on 
blood samples ( DN A etc) introduced by the 
prosecution, and used their common sense 
to zero in oii the obvious weaknesses of the 
case - Fuhrman’s lack of credibility, the 
glove supposedly worn by the murderer that 
did not fit Simpson, the fact that theie should 
have been much mote blood on his car than 
was found, the time factor (whether OJ had 
enough time to commit two murders, reach 
home, get cleaned up, leaving little evidence 
behind, and catch his plane) Based on these 
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considerations they did not hive much 
trouble agreeing that the prosecution had not 
proved its case beyond a rcasontdile doubt 
Tlic jury s matter ot fact appraisal ot the 
case stands in sharp contrast to the media s 
construction oi what would happen which 
incused on the race factor and the jury s 
presumed sympathy for OJ As several legal 
experts have pointed out, it is mistaken to 
suppose that black Junes will not < onvict in 
ciiminal cases involving blacks in fact the 
opposite IS true tor blacks sufler dis 
proportionately from crime and rend to be 
very harsh judges Ihc deciding factor in 
this case was not race hut ihe prosecution s 
weak case together with a strong detente 
strategy Since Ihc veidict then was quite 
reasonable why the huge public outcry about 
miscamage of lusfue and the incompetence 
of the jury' Did the public expect the jury 
to behave like a lynch mob and convict on 
the basis ol their gut teelings as a while jury 
might have done' 

Porall Ihe hand wnngingdhisiimc mostly 
by whites) about bow the lustice system 
tailed todeli ver (ustice the OI case says very 
link about how the system really works 
Unlike this case most violent enmes never 
go to trial most defendants have to make 
do with public defenders instead of high 
priced lawyers so that the prosecutors do 
not have to spend so much tune and money 
constructing then cases and most cases end 
up in plea-bargains in which the accused 
plead guilty to lesser crimes and are sentenced 
accordingly T his is the system through which 
most blacks are processed and land in jail 
guilty or otherwise It is a system that can 
be made to work lor the nch which whiles 
have at last discovered but blacks have known 
all along, and it is also a system with a built 
in bias against blac ks for example accord 
ing to a recent study by the US sentencing 
commission drug sentencing guidelines are 
heavily weighted against innei city blacks 
possession of five grams of crack (a cheap 
form ot ccKainc popular in the innci cities) 
carries a mandatory five ycarscntcnce while 
an equal amount ol powder cocaine (the 
drug of choice for affluent whites) is a 
misdemeanour punishable by less than a 
year in jail The report alv> showed that 90 
per cent ot those convicted ot possessing or 
selling crack cocaine in 199) were black 
although according to another survey half 
olusersofthcsamedrugarcwhite Moreover 
about one thirdol black men in their twenties 
are in prison on probation or on parole 
Such facts are taken by some as evidence 
of black cnmtnalily and hence ajusti I ication 
for white fear of and hence discnmination 
against blacks yet thev give substance to 
blacks' sense that the criminal justic c system 
IS designed to persecute them 

Although It IS clear that blacks are often 
victimised by the lawcnforc ement and fustic** 
systems OJ is not like most blacks - he is 
nch and famous and a peifctt example of 
a black man who has made it in white 
society Intact he has much more in common 
wi h all those nch white guvs who have 


managed to buy themselves out of trouble 
with the law (Claus von Bulow, William 
Kennedy Smith and by the way, where was 
the publicuuury when these twohigh pronie 
society guys were acquitted by all white 
juries'') than with most blac ks who land in 
court So why this tallying around a man 
who has been anything but a symbol ol black 
pndc (for his preference for white society 
and country clubs he was known as an 
Orcci)' And why did this turn into an issue 
of race rathei than of class (not to mention 
gender the wife abuse issue seems to have 
been all but lost)' In part it may be due 
to the way the defence constructed its 
case but It probably has more to do with the 
way in which the media projec led it - this 
IS the second level at which it should be 
understood 

As the trial (and the media circus) 
proceeded a complex set ol issues were 
boiled down to one simple one race and 
the question of whethera minonty dominated 
jury would convict This was possible 
because although television creates a public 
discourse on issues such as race and sex 
discnmination il is also able to control the 
terms of disc oursc In the age ol the media 
11 IS becoming harder and harder to separate 
image from reality the hype fiom the real 
political issues This has all been said before 
especially aiound election time but duiing 
the last several years the increasing intrusion 
ol the television camera into the courtroom 
(Bobbit Mencnde/ Tonya Harding) and 
legislative heatings (Anita Hill) has resulted 
not only m bnngtng social and politic il 
issues into the public forum and opening 
them to debate as never before but also in 
giving free rein to the media to determine 
the parameters within which such debate 
takes place Viewers do not just sec a Inal 
or a hcanng in progress - they are sub|cctcd 
to continuous miming commentary by Ihc 
anchors and vanous invited experts in the 
process ot which several permissible shades 
of public opinion arc given shape Since the 
facts ol a ca*a. ate not only gathered sifted 
organised and presented by ihe media bul 
in a very leil way arc constructed by them 
(through the dramatisation of news the use 
ot opinion polls, the choices made oi what 
and what not to print or televise the 
prcseplalion of people s views th« 
manipulation of emotion and so on) it is 
hardly possible any more to move outside 
ot the dominant discourse on any particular 
issue and take a fresh look grounded m 
reality at what is happening (il indeed 
there is anything happening beyond the 
disenursc created by tlw media) Added to 
this we have the ratings wars the compulsion 
to make news more and more sensational in 
order to sell one s programme or paper and 
It should not suipnse anyone that the line 
between fiction and reality is becoming Khi 
thirUo see Far from reflecting or rcoorting 
on political issues or people s current 
concerns themediahasstwwnitseifcapable 
of whipping up a frenzy on one issue or the 
other - a very good example is the present 


concern about ‘enme*. hysteria about whicn 
provides useful public support for butlctog 
more jails and putting more peojrfe behind 
bars 

This is precisely why furors in cases such 
as this are prevented from reading newspapers 
or watching television and sequester^ if 
necessary lest (heir impartiality be affected 
by what they read or hear in the media 
Before the trial had even begun, OJ Simpson 
had been tried and convict*^ by the media, 
so tnc main entenon^or selection ot jurors 
laid down by the judge was that (hey should 
not have read any newspapers during the 
selection period In this connection two 
interesting tacts that c ame out about tbejury 
- that none ot them read newspapers 
regularly and that most get their news from 
tabloid television shows arc not only 
indicative of the calibre ot most junes and 
their ability to assess highly technical 
evidence (which some commentators have 
bemoaned) bul probably give a lair profile 
ol your average American s reading and 
viewing habits 'leaving aside intellectuals 
and the uppti middle class) It is in this 
context that one should interpret the vanous 
mustngs about public opinion and what 
blacks 01 whites think about this or that 
issue for when opinions are formed on the 
basts of what one reads in newspapers like 
ihe National I nquin UK w^onT'V's Hard 
Copy and the public is not able to 
discnrainate on the basis ol what the media 
presents between what is true and what is 
not It IS questionable whethcrany real public 
debate can take place at all 

At Ihc san*e time the wide public 
involvement that is generated by the media 
in spectac It s sue h as this docs have the effect 
ot crystallising linesofdi vision-most com 
monly gender and race - is never bctoic 
For example during the hearings (or the 
conlirmatiunolC larencd homas as supreme 
tour* fustice dunng which he was accuseu 
by former co worker Anita Hill of sexual 
harassment men and women came down 
•lm<vsi KX) per < enl on opposing sides - 
most women believed Hill’s story and 
condemned (homas while most men 
dismissed her as a flake or found the whole 
atfair silly even li true Just as the O J 
Simpson case wa> boiled down to the race 
issue and people wcic divided along racial 
lines (he media managed to pare the Anita 
Hill case down to a gender issue (it could 
as well have been a race issue too, except 
that luckily Anita Hiil and her tormentor 
were both black) The similarity in the way 
in which these two spectac les w ere mounted 
by the media almost suggests that the issues 
are deliberate!) over simplified public 
opinion manipulated and the debate defined 
along major social axes in ordei to generate 
more public involvement and hence larger 
viewerships and readerships White this view 
may seem overly simple and cynical thcQJ 
case suggests that more awareness is needed 
about the ways in which public discourse 
IS constructed on the air waves and can 
thereby be utilised for political ends 
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PERSPECTIVES 


UN at 50 

S Na^fundan 


At 50 the UN » m premature gerontocracy, the decline over the last 
20 years due to bureaucratic inefficiencry and corruption has been 
compounded by the post-cold war dominance of and dependence on 
the sole superpower, the US In the next two decades most countries 
are likely to place increasing reliance both for security and 
development on regional organisations and mechanisms Therefore 
unless It IS able to restructure as a confederal body linked to 
regional organisations as programming and operational arms, the 
UN Itself has not much of a future 


I 

Introduction 

TIIL pleniputcnliancs of SI tounclei 
members who met in S.in Franttsto on June 
26 194S were not awaie that in six weeks 
trom the date ot signing the DS was to 
explode atomic bombs over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki thus usheiing in the nuclear era 
Secondly they were not aware that very 
soon the victois would be divided and two 
worlds would emerge in a told wai which 
would intensify and last 44 years till 1989 
Thirdly while the founders anticipated 
decoloni.ation and piovidtd a machineiy 
tor facilitating the pnKess they by no means 
envisaged thedcvciopment of athitd world - 
wh« hplayedaconslrucliverolcinthc I9f)(h 
and 1970s - taking UN membership to I8S 
by 1995 

When representatives ot member countries 
met in celebration SO years later on June 26 
I99S at San I rancisco they had varied 
thoughts emotions and expectations The 
secretary general of the UN was worried 
about the continuing financial cnsis due to 
mounting expenditures on peace-keeping 
matched by mounting arrears in payment of 
assessed contributions by members, in 
particular the US President Clinton gave 
importance to reform of LiN IMP World 
Bank WTO etc while leaving unsaid that 
they should kowtow to the needs as viewed 
by the G-7 India and a lew trthei major 
developing countries might have been 
dreaming of permanent membership of the 
Security Council European countries could 
have had in mind Bosnia and differences 
within NATO on the Serbian problem The 
NICs of east Asia and Latin Amenca were 
perhaps bothered about their own regional 
groups and power equations with the US for 
Latin Amenca and with the US, China and 


Japan tor cast and south east Asia Last but 
not least Austialia down under was perhaps 
scheming to checkmate South Africa 
Mauntius and India to dominate the proposed 
Indian Oi ean nm gi oup in addition to being 
an Asia Pacific power After all, if the US 
could belong to both the Atlantic (NAFT A) 
and the Pat ific (APPC) why could Austi alia 
nut belong to the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean' The poor of Afnca and south Asia 
were forgotten having been disposed of at 
the World Social Summit in Copenhagen in 
March 199S 

Pifty ycais after the establishment ot the 
United Nations it nas apparently become 
penpheral and the world ts organising into 
neighbourhood groupings to denve the 
advantages ot mutual trade, scale economies 
and peace and security The UN is too 
centralised and loo tar removed from the real 
problems in the field As for the haves both 
co-operation and competition between 
regional alliances and negotiations (with or 
without WTO) will they probably fee) lead 
to development and prosperity Forthe have 
nots It IS the US and the G-7 powers - via 
IMF and World Bank rather than the 
UN - who will provide development and 
sccunty 

This cancature IS not a verdict on the UN’s 
failure but rather an indication ot <ts 
limitations In reviewing the future of the 
UN this limitation arising from over 
centralisation over bureaucratisation and 
non propinquity (to the poor half ot the 
world) should be taken into account At the 
same time, the UN s past achievements 
need to be recognised First and foremost, 
the UN provided the forum and the 
mechanism for decolonisation leading to 
almost all dependent peoples attaining 
independence More recently, problems in 
Angola, Cambodia Mozambique. Namibia, 


Zimbabwe and South Africa weie faced arxl 
solved successfully Secondly the UN 
provided the stage and often the modus 
Vivendi for balaiu e and containment duiing 
the cold wai the third world playing an 
increasing lole in the 1960s and 1970s 
rhirdly it was under UN auspn e that basic 
studies and programmes ot cioiiomu 
development and indusirialisaiion were 
initiated in the late l9S0s the I9(>()s and 
early 1970s 

In the context of 'he c unent situation and 
future requiicments tfic issues of peace and 
secunty sustainabledevciopnieni andnghts 
(human, legal and citi/enship) of peoples of 
the world wctc studied bj the independent 
Commission on Global Guvei nance lioni 
1992 to 1994 I he cominission was jointly 
chaired by Ingvai ( arisson of Sweden ind 
Sh’ d,.,>i (Camphai of Ciuyana and had 26 
other members Its report Our Global 
Netfihhourhood w is released in Man h this 
.ear 

The coininissiim s pioposals and t ail for 
action ate based on an idealised goal a 
vision emanating fiom (i) emancipation 
and empnwcimciit of the world a shift 
from nation states to peoples and evolution 
ot an intcinational c ivil smiety (ii) inter 
dependen c lesulting in cummitmcnt of 
international citi/cns to common icspons 
ibility and shared ellort (in) based on the 
above two assumptions reloim ot the 
instiiutions and piocesses of global 
governance with a view to renewal of the 
international system of the C hariet 1 he 
CO chairmen ol the commissioi lightly 
observe that the t hallenge is to strike the 
balance in such a way that the management 
of global af fairs is resjiotisi ve ui the inteiests 
of all people in a sustainable lulure that 
It IS guided by basic human values and that 
It makes global oiganisation conform to 
the leality of global diversity 

It IS this writer s assessment that 
assumptions (i) and (ii) above arc nut valid 
in the post-cold war era that enlightened 
world teadeiship does not exist at present 
and there is no will tor action to bring about 
the reform required to meet the challenge 
posed by the co chairmen (iii the last 
sentence of the above paragraph) Our 
approach will be to take the realities ol the 
power and economic balance and try to 
propose such changes as ate possible and 
desirable for international co opciation 
This writer feels that there is no point in 
strengthening the UN as such but rather 
those mechanisms and piocesses of 
international and regional co-opcration 
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which tould piagmatically and cost 
effectively subserve peace and security 
sustain development and people s 
participation It is nut intended to throw 
away the baby with the bath water We 
advocate a smaller UN. a decentralised 
confederal body linked to and making use 
of regional organisations for monitoring, 
preventive action programming and 
operations relating to peaceful settlement 
of disputes entorcemenl as well as trade 
andeconomic co-operation 1 hcspecialised 
and technical agencies ot the UN system 
including those on intcrnaiional law 
environment and global commons NGOs 
and others panic ipatoiy ot peoples and 
civil society need to he resiructuicd 
trimmed and directly linked to regional 
organisations 

II 

Peace and Security 

Lxcept duiing the gloiious period of the 
second secietaiy gcneial ol the UN (Dag 
Hammarskjold 1051 61) the UN has always 
been reactive lalher than proaclicc on 
security questions In 1950 the US took the 
initiative on the Korea question and 
organised military action under its 
leadership though tn the name ot the UN 
In the light ol its monopolisation ot the 
Security Council since I9R9 it is 
notewonhy that ieanng the Soviet veto in 
the Secretary Council the US at that time 
took a sort of preventive action by having 
the Korean action approved by the UN 
General Assembly undei the Unittng lor 
Peace' resolution Apart trom being active 
in the Congo and Jerusalem under 
Hammarskjold the Security Council did 
little during the cold wai period until about 
10 years ago The two superpowers wcic 
negotiating and containing each other s 
blocs The UN could do little oi the big 
powers did not want the UN to do much 
in West Asia ot IndcKhma or Cuba or 
Berlin or Hungary orC/echoslovakia b ven 
on dec'olonisation, while the third world 
bloc in the UN kept up the pressure it could 
act only if the impetial powei (e g UK or 
France) or the US wanted the UN to act 

There has been a dramatic change in the 
role of the Security Council and its use as 
a modus operandi in the last 10 years and 
particularly since the end ol the cold war 
The US dominates the scene encountering 
virtually no opposition, issues, dectvons 
and draft resolutions are discussed 
informally among the five permanent 
members or even three of them (minus 
Russia and Chi na) and steamrolled at formal 
meetings of the council The conduct ot the 
Gulf waragainstlraqin 1991 and continued 


stalemate over formal ending of the war 
represents a mockery of the procedures and 
ideals ol peaceful settlement of disputes 
under C hapters VI and VII ot the Chartet 
lhal action favouring an ally of the US 
takes precedence over empincal judgment 
on issues has been reflected tn the US veto 
(May 1995) ol a resolution against Isiaelt 
teqiiisitinning of land in East Jerusalem 
and III July thee ondonmg andjusttlicatiun 
ol lurkish invasion of Kurdish areas in 
noilh Inq (while losing no oppoitunity to 
condt mn Iraq s more democratic approach 
to Kurdish lutoiiomyi' The US turning a 
Nelson s e>c to the nuclear and missile 
piogiammc ol its ally Pakistan while 
ohjecling to i similar programme in Iran 
IS anothci instince ot unpnnciplcd 
hypocruy 

With the endol ihecoid warthcic has been 
1 sea change in |iciccplions about the UN 
alliludcs ot kev pliycis their governments 
ind people and c v c n their world v lew Wht le 
technology (puc computet chip intcrmt 
1 mail el il) together with liberalisation 
markclisjtion ind democracy havepethaps 
promoted the global villagccnncept regional 
groups tor economic co-opcration ind 
security hive t ikcn the place ol old sccuiily 
and mi litary alliances Despite thcdoinination 
ol the US there is ,in undcrcunent of powci 
nvaliy I hcohsolevcenceoi humanresouicc 
development in the US and itsotherdomestic 
piobicms perhaps makes ii adopt adefcnsiv c 
and isolationisi posture not trusting anyone 
except c lost buddies of G 7, often minus 
Japan It is natui il for the US to regard the 
Security (ounctl is a handmaiden as a 
staging post It best a catalyst, and not an 
agent and ccrtnnly not as a means loi 
ensuring ibsolute collective security 
envisaged by the Charter The despatch ot 
IIS troops to Somalia tn 1992 95 wa' not 
acceptable to ( ongress and the US people 
And US Intel vcntion in Bosnia is similarly 
questioned 

three broad issues will be reviewed here 
underthegamutofpeaccandsecunly (I)the 
UN Security ( ounctl (2) military action by 
the UN and (5) non-proliferation and 
disarmament 

1 he iounding fathers ol the UN in their 
wisdom gave absolute and permanent power 
over peaceful settlement of disputes to the 
five victorious allied powers the US. the 
Soviet Union the UK France and China 
They arc five permanent members ol the 
Secun* V Counctl in perpetuity each enjoying 
a veto on decisions Tins is the biggest 
impediment lu reform ol the UN None is 
willing to be out and opportunities have 
been missed dunng the long stalemate over 
Chinese representation, during the cold 
war when veto was a constant threat and 


at the time of the demise of the Soviet Union 
in 1989, Russia quietly taking the place ol 
USSR without a finger being rais^ Now 
everyone inc luding the permanent membei s 
themselves realise the absurdity, un 
representativeness untaimcss and inequity 
ol the situation Yet none ot the biggies is 
fair enough ot enlightened enough to lind 
a solution - an indication that the UN does 
not matter it is penpheral the permanent 
five will decide or the G 7 will rule the 
woild rheUSagreemcnttotakeinCicrmany 
and Japan as permanent mcmbeis (perhaps 
without veto) IS a iccognitioii ol the paying 
power ol these countries II dixis not make 
IhecouncilanvmorcdcnuK.rjtic Moicpowci 
to the already powerful the poor remaining 
.IS voiceless is ever' 

fhis writer feels th it this c rue i<il question 
demands a dt no\o appioach liking into 
ac,ounl the growing phenomenon ot 
regional co ojK*t ition Pcimancni counirv 
membership md veto should be abolished 
and the conni il composed ol 20 oi so 
rcpicscntativcs ol legional organisitions 
coveting the entiic mcmbcisliipol the UN 
I his should go with i conlcdt i .il resii nclunng 
ot the I'N Itself the designated icgtonal 
oigantsations being responsible for the 
settlement ot regional piobicms and also 
being legional UN arms I he UN ilsell will 
then be a small comp<ict co ordinating body 
dealing with intencgional and worldwide 
issues Specialised agencies will work 
independently as at present but not ovcilap 
with regional organisations 

Since some countric s arc membersol more 
than one icgional organisation while a few 
aic left out ot any organisation the 
representation will have to be woiked out 
carefully and piovisiun made lor changes 
with evolution ot new c nes Then could be 
( 1 C representative cuch frmi NAITA f U 
CIS cast Europe (including Malta Cyprus 
Israel) central Asia (including Turkey and 
Iran) Arab League (North Afiica) Arab 
Gull SAARC ASEAN far East (China 
Japan Korcas Mongolia) South Pacific 
forum (including Australia and New Zealand 
and North Pacific) Caribbean central 
Amenca south America, west AInca, central 
Afnca east Afnca and southern AInca The 
secretary general of the UN should be the 
chairman of (his new Secunty Council which 
may meet regularly once a month to take 
policy decisions, give advice/directions to 
tcgional organisations and monitor the world 
secunty situation Decisions may be by a 
two-ihirds majonty 

As regards military action by the UN fur 
peace-keeping and peace-enforcement, the 
disastrous Bosnianexpenence (and the UN's 
abject failure) has reopened several questions 
The concept of a unified command has 
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virtually been given the go by. troop 
supplying countnes wishing to control policy 
and operations The induction ot NATO s 
Rapid Reaction hoac has virtually taken 
mihtaiy operations out ot UN hands But on 
the politw al question NATO itsell isdivided 
the US wanting to make a gesture to Turkey 
and the Islamic world by allowing arms to 
be supplied to Bosnia while being 
apprehensive ot Slavic Serbia with its Russian 
backing One is not quite sure « hether the 
Euiopcans back the pre l‘>18 Ottomans oi 
the Caansts The Germans and Austnans 
certainly suppon Croatia and Slovenia and 
would not like a resurgence of slavic power 
Al any latc the western powers seem to 
agree on limiting the UN s tolc to that ot 
a catalyst keeping it out ot peace 
cntorcernent They would like operations 
like the Gull war using the UN only as an 
address NATO can do the job and the US 
has Its central and pacific commands too 
Another example i s mi litary action in Libena 
undertaken by Fconomic Community of 
West African States (LC’OWASj and not by 
the UN directly As things look right now 
operations bv the UN ditcctly under 
Chapters VI and VII of the Charter are 
likely to decline The US pays JO pci cent 
ot the cost ot peace keeping C ongress is 
most unwilling to spend money unless there 
IS a duett US interest e g oil in the Gulf 
Get many and Japan too arc most reluctant 
to support or unde rtakc military operations 
(outside Europe in the case of Gcimany) 
T hcie ‘ cenis no alternativecxcepi to involve 
regional organisations dircctlv in their own 
aftairs 

Picventivc security measures through 
L*isarmament face a problem ot deception 
I he big powet s are also sellers ot arms and 
whatcvci the international policy they do 
not hesitate about the t anster ot even 
nucicat and missile armaments to close 
allies if this IS in their own interest The 
permanent treaty on nuclear non¬ 
proliferation IS a mockery without a 
.omprehendi ve test ban treaty (CTBT) and 
with China and Erance resuming tests within 
lays and weeks The same is true ot the 
missile technology control regime (MTCR) 
once missiles continue to be supplied to 
Israel, Pakistan Iran, etc 

A commentary on the current sccunty 
perception in east Asia lot instance is the 
eported reluctance ot any ASEAN country 
.0 criticise China tor the recent incident in 
.he Sprattly group of islands ‘showing the 
nag’ to the Philippines in a disputed claim 
This was at an AS^N-APEC summit where 
continued US defence umbrella over the 
egion was reportedly felt necessary (perhaps 
:vrn by China and Japan) No further 
:vi(fence is needed that the UN is regarded 


as penphera! on secunty questions, a post 
box or an address 

in 

Development Co'operation 

In the early years ol the United Nations 
the IMI and Woi Id Bank were ptcociupicd 
with reconstruction and stabilisation in wai 
ravaged I mope In the late 1940s and 
19S0s the UN took the initiative in studies 
and programmes ot development and 
indusirialisalion UN technical co opeiatinn 
projci Is dcvi loped during the I96()s From 
the mid 1970> howevci the World Bank 
has stolen the march wilh structural 
adjustment programmes intensifying in the 
1980s and 1990s I he resources i apac ity 
proiessionalism and longer term otiilouk 
ol the Button Woods institutions as well 
as iht specnliscd agencies in education 
health .igiiculturc liade industry labour 
etc arc much more than those ol the UN 
and Us t IN I)t velopment Programme whu h 
m the pieseiu tontext seems to he 
duplicating itid ovcilapping with the more 
capable agencies Murh sould be gamed 
by closinr ciovsn gradually UN/UNDP s 
diiect ictiviiiLsinilevelopment andictting 
the Woi I ' B ink the agencies and funds 
and proermimes (population children 
environment retugees) function 
mdcpcndentlj and directly with regional 
bodies and countiies 

rhe setting up ol an Economic Security 
Council m place of Ihc cunent Economic 
and Social Council has been proposed by 
the Commission on Global Governance to 
monitor the world economic situaiion troni 
ti me to ti me to propose c orrec ti ve and ti mcly 
action and co ordinate the policies and 
actions ol dittenni agencies This writer 
feels that co ordination and co-operation 
should tirst be achieved at the regional 
organisation level with specialised agencies 
Secondly the reconstituted Secunty Counc il 
as proposed earlier could ilselt carry out this 
task with a second tier ot rqpresentatives of 
agencies prepaiing the groundwork and 
assisting the Council Another way of 
forming the Economic SecuntyCouncil may 
be to hold joint meetings ot the developed 
G-7 (G-8 me ludmg Russia) and the G 15 ot 
the developing countnes (formed by the 
non-aligned movement) 

The commission has proposed the aboli 
tion of UNCTAD and UNIDO, the two 
organisations which gained notonciy m 
the 1970s, as advocates ot the developing 
countnes through domination bv G-77 (the 
grouping of the developing country 
members of the UN) It is unfortunate that 
the proposal is not based on an evaluation 
of t!ic work of these agencies but on the 


argument that that work is mi longer needed 
Of course the, are no longer needed by the 
developed countn 'S and this viiiter believes 
they cannot do much in Ihc luirent 
environment it is not«ithout signiticance 
that technical organisations not impmiting 
on macro and iniernationai policies have 
liecn spaied by the commission leaving 
the IMF World B mk ,md WIO to rule Ihc 
roost 

this ssritci IS strongls in 1 ivoui ol a 
leaner and starker UN oig inis ttion and 
agrees that the region il economic 
commissions may he ovcilapping with Ihc 
inccntly established regional trading/ 
econoinic/political blocs Dupiualion. 
overlapping and rivalry amongst the UN 
specialised agencies need to be removed 
.ind close co operation take their place, 
especially by their becoming rcsomce 
igcnts of the new regional organisations 

I he histniv of growth .tnd development 
has shown that endogenous factors ot 
human lesource development savings and 
iiiveslmcnl entrepreneurshipinanaecment, 
Icadoiship workelhics culture ot working 
together the right mind set and character 
are tar more important than exogenous 
investment tec hnologyflow' .indtcchnical 
CO operation And the UN as an exogenous 
factor oi dcvclopmeai plays only an 
inhnitcsimal part in the whole prixess 
Playing the game to ratronal advantage in 
the global village needs close interaction 
and CO operatioi.ol government business, 
lahoui industry education,health science, 
technology sociology and psychology, 
with a clear peic eption of the objective of 
development growth income, 
employment equity poverty eradic ation, 
rural develop ment, etc A country or a 
legion Ol a gioup has to c hoose the pnonties 
and woik together tor attaining the 
ohiecti ves which can be influenced but not 
determined by exogenous factors No 
ciotodile tears need be shed therefore over 
trimming the UN's develop ment lole As 
for the poor countries apart from 
endogenous development then regional 
organisations shall be diicctly helped by 
a competent agency or agencies ot their 
choice including by means olco opcation 
with olhei developing countnes (ECOCV 
TCDC), rather than by a centralised UN/ 
UNDP mechanism, expansive inefficient 
and tardy in delivery 

Genuine willingness to co operate and 
work towards reducing the asymmetry in the 
drstnbution ol iiKomcs and productive power 
IS not evident in the attitudes and behaviour 
of developed or donor countries II has truly 
been sard that while globalisation and 
liberalisation has promoted interdependence 
among developed countnes themselves, the 
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dependency syndrome of poorer cmintneit 
might have mcrc.ised For instance, a qutd 
pio qiu) IS demanded only ln>m developing 
countries loi implementing inlemationdl 
agreements on movement ol professionals 
ontrecingtcxtilcim|xirts ono/onedepletion 
etc Accommodation and a willingness lo 
CO operate is olteii more important than aid 
itscM 

IV 

Conclusions 

T heexistcncc of the I Jniled Nations system 
with Its delicate balance amongst the lirst 
second and third worlds may well he c reditcd 
with having prevented a third wotid war 
Iroin taking place in the last SO years even 
though most ot the ciueial negotiations 
look place outside the UN among the 
snpcipoweis and others I he UN can also 
be credited lor successlully handling the 
job ol decolonisation and the resulting 
tour tcsici increase in UN membership The 
UN and paiticulaily the specialised 
agcnc les has c c ontnhuted substantially lo 
economic social and human development 
despite overlapping wastageandoltcncosi 
met let tivencss 

A dele notation in the role and 
significance of the UN has come about 
since the oil shoe k ot the late 1970s While 
the tirsi woild s leats ol the third world 
ganging up against tl piuvcd premature 
and unwarranted partly due to lack ol will 
ot the oil isowers to piess their advantage 
the waning interest of the developed 
countiics n the UN accclcialcd icsulting 
in the UN being unable to laisc siilficicni 
resources Bu,eaiiciaiic inetfi cic'nc v 
compounded the problem 

A icsuscitation ot the UN s role began 
about 10 years ago with the deceleration ol 
the cold w ir and more .lecommodalion 
among the supcTpowers The UN s role and 
activities m peace keeping iiuteased 
Howi'vcr with the dismcmheimcnt ot the 
Soviet ilnioti in 1989 US domination ol the 
new world order has reduced the UN lo i 
tCH)l ot the US since othci powers toe the 
line ol the US Added to tins is (he growing 
role of regional groups like the European 
Union oi the ASEAN Members of the UN 
tend to work as a regional group It should 
be noted that the US conlnbutcs 21 per cent 
of the oveiall costs and percent ot peace 
keeping costs ol the UN and has borne the 
brunt ol responsibililyfand power) in recent 
years 

Fhc dominance ol the cotene ert li\c 
permanent perpetual membeni ol the Security 
Council representing only US, Europe and 
China makes a mockery of the universality 
and demcxracy principles Yet little can he 


done to remedy matters since they are 
unwilling to give up die monopoly of power 
On the economic and s«Kial front, greater 
interaction ot governments, business 
finance, lahoui and services globally in the 
c ontext of new technology and liberalisation 
has made the UN s role somewhat redundant, 
(hough It may gi ve a gieatcr role ot specialised 
agencies sue li as IMF World Bank, WTO 
etc and to icgtonal blocs like EU, APEC, 
NAITA, etc 

I he United Nations is at the crossroads 
It cannot survive tor long as a centralised 
burcauc lac} a monolith detached from the 
evolving dynamic tcgional organisations 
acting as an appendage ol the U S on secunty 
matters li can rebuild itscit as a leaner 
starker oullii linked to the regional 
organisations to whom functions ot 
monitoring siiivcying programming and 
operations in the respective regions could 
he delegated Similaily, the specialised 
agencies should icvicw and prioritise their 
ac 1 1 VII ICS eh in I nate overlap and duplication 
and woik dirccilv with regional organi 
salions Wc piopuse that the Security 
Council he c oniposed ol representatives of 
regional oigaiiisations, a total ol 20 
members preside d over by the Secretary 
General Theie will be no veto Intra 


regional diipittes will be handled by fhc 
respective regional bodies On monitoring 
the world economy, this could either be 
done by formal meetings of the nch G-7 
jointly with the C-IS of NAM, or by the 
Secunty Council itself as reconstitute In 
any case a second tiei inter-agency group 
of specialised agencies will do the 
groundwork and assist the so-called 
Economic Security Council 
Finally, to bnng about effective changes 
the secretary general of the UN to be 
appointed next year should be caretullv 
chosen tordynamism and carryingc onviction 
all round The person should he sincere 
sympathetic and have a proven track recoid 
Tills writer would commend ex-US president 
Jmimv Carter lor the job His work as US 
picsident to achieve the Camp David 
settlement between Egypt and Israel his 
negotiation ot hostage release from Iran and 
the success ot his domestic macro-economic 
polii ICC h ISO not been properly recognised 
Me has done even heller under the Carter 
Centre in Guyana! 1992) North Korea( 19‘)2) 
and Ham (1993) Above all, his appointment 
will be a recognition of the past US 
contribution to the UN and perhaps a means 
ot Its continued involvement in a UN not 
necessarily dominated by it 
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REVIEWS 


Unfreezii^ Mira 

Gabriele Dietaich 

Upholding the Common Life: The Community of Mirabai by Parita Mukta, 
Oxfoid University Press, 1994 


THIS book by Panta Mukta is extraordinary 
in methodology and content, though the style 
remains within the confines ot scholarly 
anthropological study *PantaMukta.brought 
up with Mira ‘bhajans’ herseli, had set out 
dunng the 1980s to place Mira s memory 
in the socio historical context ot Rajasthan 
and Gujarat What she had found at the outset 
was that Mira had not been sung in Rajasthan 
until recently, that her memory had been 
ostracised and suppressed as her life had 
been an open challenge to the Rajput ethos, 
that her name was used as a term ot abuse 
levelling chaigcs ot promiscuity This is in 
stark contrast with the image ot Mira as a 
satyagrahi which Gandhi used in the I rcedom 
stmggle It also doc's not explain why a Mira 
mandii should have been built in Chittorgarh 
by the Sisexlya ruler in the recent past The 
suggestion that the Oujaiai middle classes 
have promoted Mira ‘bhakti also does not 
explain how Mira’s memory might have 
survived betore this middle class came into 
being The field work therefore focused on 
the Mewar region itself, the main site of 
social contl'ct provoked by Mira's life, then 
shifting to Marwar her environment ot birth 
ondSaurashtra whereshemigratedandwhcrc 
her lile ended under unexplained 
circumstances 

The important features in Mira s life 
which stick out in the oial traditions as in 
the written biographies are her rejection ot 
marriage and of the kul , the tradition that 
she survived attempts to murdei her at the 
court ot Mewar, anci her migrant life among 
the ‘bhaktars until her disappearance in 
Owarka Panta Mukta traces the responses 
ol different communities to the life ot Mira 
and thus places Mira herself and the ways 
how her memory has been upheld within 
the caste-class constellations ot the life- 
world which has responded to her life and 
preserved her memory What emerges is 
a significant contrast between the ‘people’s 
Meera" rooted among weavers, agri¬ 
culturalists and chamars, the mercantile 

* This Riakes the Ixxik at limes sumewhai 
difficult reading especially since quite a bit of 
the background history ot Rajasthan and Gujarat 
IS taken for granted Explanations of cultural 
meUiphors and background history for the less 
familiar leader would certainly be of Iwlp 
However, if one takes the trouble to get one's 
teeth into this dense nuitenal the attempt will 
be eminently rewarding 


middle class version and the feudal Rajput 
ethos 

The strength ol this book is not only tht 
meticulous tieldresearch but also the capacity 
to make scxial context visible in written and 
oral sources as well as in other media like 
him or political campaigning during the 
fieedom straggle Panta Mukta shows how 
the history wi itmg which emerged after initial 
hagiographies was rooted in the ethos ot the 
mediant communities She also shows that 
Meera s bhajans were not incorpot ated in ihc 
early collections ol the Vaishnav setts and 
that historical iccoids have not taken notice 
of her in her own time She shows how 
positivistic scienlitic’ histoiywntingot the 
19th centuiy has individualised Meera s 
expenem c and how she has been consistently 
LO opted into a high t lass philosophical Hindu 
ethos which has completely obliterated 
people s protest tradition She identifiers this 
as the underlying matrix which has led 
feminist wnters like Kumkum Sangan lo 
cnticise Meera toi her obsessive refigiosity 
while nnssingoui completely on the powei I ul 
protest content ot the oral traditions which 
wererendcredmvisiblc PantaMukiarcscues 
Meera tram the sphere ot domesticity 
tcminished creativity and sentimentality of 
homebound women She tnes to trace the 
specific SOCIO historical conditions in which 
Meera could nsc as a popular figure, could 
gam support lor her hie against the Rajput 
mainstream and could be sustained in her life 
as well as in her memory afterwords, beyond 
the individual subjcrctivity ot her own personal 
tdith and convictions Panta Mukta thus 
unfreezes Mira from her textual biography 
and from the oppressive association with the 
Knshna bhakti ol destitute widows living on 
chanty and places her within the community 
of peasants and artisans whose relations and 
feelings have kept her memory alive She 
shows that without this community her 
memory would have been obliterated and 
even the lato' middle class recupaauon would 
have had no malenal to draw on 

Community in Panta Mukta’s 
understanding, in which she partly draws on 
Raymond Williams, has three cminotations 
(1) The immediate 'bhcgniks' (2) Those 
people - though not necessanly active 
adherents ot bhakti - whose expenences are 
articulated by these bhqjans, who have 
experienced feudal oppression, unwanted 
marriages, widowhood, untouchability, 


pcnui V And (1) tlie reality ot a common hie 
asttenicigcs,iroundc,islcandciassiifliliaiion 
around Mira bhakti i < ommuiiii) which 
nurtures and saengthens the oppressed 
thiough the power ol religious cxpicssion 
(p40) I he most vocitcious protesi 
diniciiMons can be louml in Marwar and 
Mewar where Mira ihe rebel gives siir ngth 
to mil feudal ethos In Sauiashiia Miiiihe 
mendicant conics to the lure sticngihcnmg 
acomniunily ol exiles whoKiic dcptivaiion 
Poiita Mukta places such Miia hhakti dost 
to the slave religiosity in Ihc South ol the 
US f at Irom being a diftused and contused 
protest she tiies to show the cohe lence ami 
loaeofllie inoralitj cii the people (Ciramsci) 
as distinc t horn oliici il moialit) In Panta s 
wotds ‘One must enter Ihc vale ol tears to 
gi asp the c ondilions ol the people s nioi aliiy 
Miri ‘•nabics us lo entci this vale (p 45) 

I he second chapter woiksout the hi stoncal 
power struggle between the Kathoisot Merla 
and the Sisodyasol Mcw.ir ami make s visible 
the maitiil ethos ot kul (r Ian) and bhayad 
(brotherhCKKl) connected with umliol ovei 
land Mainage within this ctlu ■ involves t 
histois of wdi hatred and nvtngc as the 
lineage ol infenoi power had lo give their 
women to (he slrangcr political jxiwer By 
bhakti Mira issi itcd Ihc power ol love She 
undermined simullaneitusly the power ol Ihe 
patriarchal husband Ihc prince and Ihe 
supenor clan which was wielding stale powci 
In the succeeding chapters Panta Mukta 
works out Ihe ostracism of Mira among the 
Rajputs and the iftinnalion ol Mira hhakli 
among the dalil tomniunilies like weavers 
leatherwoi kci s and sw ecjx*i s Hei c onnec lion 
with the leather workcis goes through the 
tradition of Rohidas who was a clumar 
himselt asMira sgura Mirabhaktiisiocatcd 
within Ihe using drtis.mal classes .uid later 
spreads into the peasant conmiuiiiiics It was 
in the 16th century that these commiimlics 
emciged and Mira hhakti ttxik rixds fhe 
peasant conmmnilies unik lo Mira because 
of hci resistance to the Kana ot ( hittor as 
It was their taxes whu h i ontribulcd to the 
ostentatious life of the court while the 
hicraichicai system denied them dignity 
Panta Mukta emphasises Ihe importance ol 
men identifying themselves in strivachya 
the female voice and works out the ethos ol 
the “underpnvileged who are lied to each 
other by a distinct set of values that affirm 
A simple hie uncorrupted by wealth and 
privilege”(p91) Vairag’ (renunciation) lor 
Meera did not mean death to society tnil a 
lile renouncing pnvilcgc and living closely 
with the people 1 he bhaians witness to this 
collective idenltfication These bhajans are 
not only sung by ascetics, renouncers, who 
bear only a tangential relationship to soctal 
life but by people to whom poverty is a 
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condition ot everyddy living” (p 95) The 
community oi bhajmlcs which uphold this 
dllcguncc to Mird cuts across caste and is 
held together by poverty ind eviKalioii ol 
a common l>lc This is most strongly 
symbolised by the piotcst against puiity and 
pollution in accepting Rohindas a chamar 
as a guru Parila Mukta gives cuntcmpoiary 
instances of how a group ot dalits travelling 
ticketicss to celebrate Ambedkai s biilliday 
in Bombay biokc into Mira hhajan to dc tend 
their nghi against middle class passengers 
(pp IW H) 

Fhe tnunh chapter works out in great 
detail Mira s protest against the institution 
ot mariiagc and makes c leai th it she did not 
just replace it with a m.uriage to Krishna but 
with the assertion ot a life ot hci own I his 
also implies the rc|cction ol widowhtKid 
Both these aspects Ciandhi in his version 
ol Mira could not acknowledge Resistance 
against such tree choices came up not only 
in the attempt to niuidci Miia but also in 
the repression ol the community as chapter 
live shows 

The hhajans tr mi Saurashtia analysed in 
chapter six make visible the commonality 
between the community ol heggais 
mcndic ants and itinerant singei s and the poor 
low caste coinniunities who sustain them 
Here Mira s personal emotionality and 
choices are nioie emphasised 

Pania Mukta sees this process ol tec realion 
ol Mira s cxpcneiuc as a prcKcss ot the 
recreation ol thecomiiiuiiities which sing hei 
bhajans ‘They have cnc ipsulcd a vision ol 
Mtra through whom they project then own 
history as well as showing the centrality ot 
Mira in cementing alternative bonds Fheie 
IS a collective politic il and deeply petsonal 
bonding here (p 165) 

The third pat) ol the bcHik analyses the co 
optdtion of Mira by the middle classes be 
It in the sanctified Gandhian version during 
the treedom struggle be it modern film and 
cartoon vcisions In the freedom stmggle 
her quality as a satyagrahi is balanced out 
by depicting her as i pious dc voic'd wile 
completely neutralising her pioiest against 
patnaic hy family and feudalism Nut only 
dns Paiita Mukta shows how the {xropU s 
Mirawasmotudinaprocossi I shaicdstruggle 
and suficnng while Gandhi s Mira imposed 
ideals ot distiacted love of humanity which 
ultimately betrayed and antagonised people s 
struggles and contributed to the deleat of 
mass movement (p 197) 

Such sanitised versions wcic amplified by 
the medium ot tilm and the cntical edge ot 
Mira's aftirmaiion among the low castc/low 
class bhajniks wa< systematically blunted 
Such use ot mass media is in danger ot 
obliterating the popular culture in course oT 
time Not only this, the depictions ot Mira 
have become more and more base This cuts 
into the community ot Mira who has 
persevered in upholding het memory The 


final chapter shows how such filmi versions 
shape the Krishni bhakti ol middle class 
housewives and widows and how their 
emotional rejection of unegalitarian and 
unfulfilling R'lalionships is channelised into 
Side tsol ilion I he signilicant fact is that the 
bhajiiiks thioughout have upheld the 
rebellious indcontroveisiallileof Mira while 
not a single bhajan mentions her death 
1 egend says that she meiged with the murti 
at ilu Dwiiki temple which only leaves 
open the two |iossibilities ol destruction by 
die rana s cmissaiics and scit-desiiuction 
I he bhajans only altiini the failure of all 
attempts to destroy Mira Selt-destniclion 
would caned out the hope within herself and 
the community ol hhainiks At the end ot 
hei book Pant i Mukta identifies an open 
door which may have enabled Mira to live 
on among the bhijniks 

fhis b(H)k not only makes invisible histoiy 
visible It also sIhiws how different castes and 
I lassesappiopiiatc indreshapetheirownhistery 
andcultuiewithintheirlifeworld It tsapowcrlul 
testimony igainsi the elitist versions ot cultural 
and religious he ni igc At the same time it raises 
very cmcial quisuons on what happens to 


culture and life world in the present context 
The book has been published as we reach 
a point where we increasingly feel the 
economic and cultural impacts ot 
globalisation, while the research has been 
done in a penpd when such onslaught could 
not yet be felt to its lull extent The question 
of i ultural resistance takes on new importaiKc 
in this situation Not only that, the mam 
thrust ot Mira hhakti itself - the renunciation 
of privilege tot the sake ot affirmation of 
the common lile - is ot utmost relevance 
The bhajniks ot Rajasthan and Gu)arat today 
lind themselves engulfed by the political 
culture of Hindut va whic h could doubtlessly 
CO ojAMiraasitco-uptsGandhiandAmbedkai 
In such c ondiUons studies as this are oi a litc 
saving quality as tar as people s collective 
memory ol sohdanty goes It is impciative 
that popular movements which tiy to piotect 
people s right to liteand liyelihixid take note 
ot such research and give it hack to the 
people who have made it possible in the first 
place II mavbecxtrcrnelydifficulttodetend 
such altctnatiVL tdenlilies in the present 
Situation but obviously the attempt itself is 
ul utmost impoitanu 
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The Real Situation in Kashmir 

t 

A G Noorani 

Heat and *Mast'in the Valley, Committee for Initiative on Kashmir, B-10 Green 
Park, Nc>v Delhi 110016, 1995, Rs 20 


SlNCEtheoutbicakof militancy in Kashmir 
SIX years ago the rommittee for Initiative 
on Kashmir has established a formidable 
reputation loi its reports on the situation 
there Readers ol this journal are familiar 
with the excellent analyses by one of the 
leading tnembets of the committee Gautam 
Navlakha Hits is not a report only on the 
destruction ol the shnne at C'hiat c Sh.tricl 
on May 20 1995 thougli a long part ol it 
IS devoted to an on the spot report following 
the visit to the place by a team from the 
committee consisting ol Ashok Aggarwal, 
r,ipen Rose Dinesh Mohan and Gautam 
Navlakha 1 hey weie in Kashmti from June 
25 to ^0 and the rc'port < ontains a careful 
resume of events preceding the destruction 
ol the shnne based on first-hand reports 
and an incisive analyst* ol the various 
\ ersions I lie questions they pose brook no 
evasion 

But they do not slop there Fhev proceexi 
to discuss tlie lole ol guesi tighteis in the 
V alley and the basic change they have brought 
about in the situation the behaviour of the 
security fun c s and the outlook of the people 
today The repoii shows empathy for those 
who really nialier the people of Kashmir 
without in anv way compromising Us 
obiectivity I he lepoii reveals a mastery ol 
ihcpnntcdiecordin press report,tge Peisonal 
obscrc.ition fills the gaps 

It IS clear by now that botti the Dniticd 
Headquaitcis m the aaic and the union 
ininistiy were marginalised Ihe army was 
given at ICC hand Whoelsc could have done 
that but the prime minister' 

1 he report containsby fai the most detailed 
resume of the events before the destruction 
of the shnne to vet appear There is no 
dogmatism in asscrtiur but the balance of 
probabillics is indicated clearly enough 
There is also an eyewitness account of The 
Sialesman (orrespondent (20/5) about 
shelling at Chrar-e-Shariel when he went 
there to interview Mast Gul Could all these 
accusations against the army be motivated ’ 
The account ol the townspeople about 
helicopters strewing gunpowder and tiring 
parachute home flares has been discounted 
by many as exaggeration and technically 
incorrect However, it should be noted that 
the ac count of the townspeople has remained 
the same since the first batch of journalists 
reached Chrar-c Shanef on May 12 The 
partiamcntaiy delegation and team from the 
Rditors' Guild met them in-between and 
exactly a month and a halt later when we 
interviewed them they said the same thing 


It must be icmcmbercd that m the middle 
of an inferno the accoun* of the townspeople 
who die not military experts cannot be 
dismissed * imply because they are unable to 
identify weapons accurately It is then 
dcsciiption tlwt carries weight The people 
we spoke to ulled about gun-finng and 
cveiy now and then light flashing through 
the night and ol buildings catching fire 
where the light landed with a sound of 
explosion Wc were also shown a lew empty 
51 mm mortal shells and parachutes for 51 
mm mort.irs with Indian ordnance factory 
markings said to have been recovered from 
the rubble ot the burnt down houses 

The town was engulfed before the shnne 
was destroyed Why did the army advance 
towards the shnne after the basti was 
dcstioyed' What compelling reason 
motivated such a move’" The curbs on the 
press from March 17 are well known Asthe 
report points out neither the Editors’ Guild 
noi the Press C ouncil was exercised about it 

The faice of relief and ‘compensations 
IS described in meticulous detail The 
discrepancies in the number of the ‘guest 
militants inihe town givenbytheauthoritics 
arc listed carefully As for the much vaunted 
policy of transparency', all wc have had arc 
guided tours In May 1994 the Iranian 
ambassadoi Sheikh Attar npped off the 
prctenc cs that c loaked the visits of diplomats 
to Srinagai 

The report s comment on transparency is 
telling ‘The inteiestmg thing is that no one 
demands iranspatcicy where people arc 
concerned where tneir lives and welfare arc 
threatened Transparency does not mean 
al lowing select gniup ol diplomats and other 
dignitaries access to the disturbed' area so 
that thev can return home to file political 
reports By disarming the word transparency 
of Its democratic connotation, transparency 
has become an euphemism in officialese for 
image-repainng cxcaise Transparency in 
Its actual sense means access of people to 
correct information and authonty, as well as 
accountability ol the authorities to the people 
This provides protection of people from the 
arbitrary and inhumanconductof the servants 
of the government In fact, if transparency 
had been intended,anon-militanstic approach 
to address the issue of people’s alienation 
in Kashmir would have been accoided top 
pnonty, and chances of destructicm of Chrar- 
c-,Shanef would have been minimal In the 
abscnccof transparoicy, repression continues 
unabated Incutence of arson and pillaging 
had oeen a common feature in the six years 


of insurgency, ai.d rhrar-e-Shanef appears 
to be the latest act ” 

In die wake of the tragedy "there is a 
further clamping down rather than easing of 
repression" Both the governor geneialKV 
Krishna Ran, whom nobody respects and 
the union home minisiei S H Ghavuii talk 
of a return to normalcy conveniently seizing 
on sonic features of the situation texfay and 
Ignoring the test Ihis leviewei lU'liccd 
duiing a visit to ,Srinagai last April that Ihete 
was a genuine yconung tin the lesiiniptiun 
of tourist traffic which liowcvci did not 
indti ate the slightest lessening in alicnaiion 
from New Delhi 

rhe rc|x>rt captures the people s iiukmI 
ai curalely in all its nuances ,ind deserves to 
be read by Ihe two election coinimssiorici' 
(TNSeshan thcCPC isnotoiilyuncdiualcd 
but also uneducatable) I'hc report records 
On the surface the hustle bustle of daily 
existence has replaccxl the cry tor Az.idi 
School children working people old, adult 
,iid young men and women arc moving 
about Marriages deaths biiihs coiitinuc 
Agriculture and fainiing ol comnittcial 
c ops have grown at the rate ol 4 pc r cent 
hoodgrain production has incicased from 
11 42 lakh tonnes in 1989 tt() to 14 01 lakh 
tonnes in 1995 94 (70/ lune 1.’) loreign 
exchange earnings from walnut exports rose 
from Rs 15 27 ciorc in 1989 90toovei Rs 00 
ciorc in 1994 95 Handicraft exports 
increased from Rs 59 72 ciore in 1989 90 
to Rs 250 ciorc in 1994 95 1 runs exporlcxJ 
to India in volupic increased from 5 18 lakh 
tonnes to 7 61 lakh loiines between 1989 
90 and 1995 94 And it amazes one to sec 
the large numbci of buildings being lepaired 
or constructed It life is so umertani why 
should people invest in buildings Unless 
this IS a sign of t.iiigue Or a loss of lailh 
tnthe movement All officialsareconvinced 
that the people sdcsnt lor peace overiiiles 
every other consideration And vet liuncath 
this surface what is palp,iblc is .in cleiiuni 
of getting us( d to mililanc y a real isation that 
It IS going to be a long h lul 

There is alsti disgust and icvulsion at the 
misdeeds of militants But nritliei that nor 
the despair imply disavow al of the ir (xilitical 
aspirations, whic h arc prtK tainted by one and 
all in the valley without exception the 
nght to sell dctcmiinalion The alienation 
from the union is total and deep 

The government of India studiously sought 
to undermine the Huniyat as it did the 
IKLF to the gam ol the pro Pak Ht/bui 
Mujahideen The Huriiy.il leaders have, 
thanks to no small extent to then owndisunily 
and lapses, lost considerable giound The 
local militants have lost ground to the guest 
militants' playing the game of Pakisian’slSI 
‘Unfamiliar with the language and local 
norms all ‘guest' militants remain outside 
any restraining social influence” Not that 
the local militants are free from blame “Local 
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KaNhtntn militant oigaiiisations have also 
indulged m this heinous aiiivity" tiiking 
and killing hostages 
The people have nowheie totiiin to I hen 
leaders are divided I he guest milit nils 
and even some Kashmin mililamsniisbi'have 
Tlie aulhoiities are callous and the secuiits 
lortev brutal 1 he obiecli ve behind c oiiniei 
msurgeiiiy is to single out and ctush ih' 
Kashmiti militants and loice the leadeiship 
to accept the leinis and agend.i set hv the 
Indian govermnenl In this process coniiol 
over militancy has slipped out ol the hands 
oftheKashmiiistoihe guest militants I his 
suits the I’akislani authoiiiies who want to 
exercise greater domination and hnd (he 
non Kashmin militanis hetlei stilled lot (heir 
purpose it IS because ol iliis that the escape 
ol Mast tiul lewei Ironlal emoiinters with 
the'gtic'>l mihtantssuili isin( hiat t Shaiiei 
and the targeting ol the Kashiniiis .icquiics 
signilu am e fhedangei isiioltliai loieigneis 
would move in .ind c hange the genetic piitiiv 
Ol Kashmiiis a teeling hoih publiilv and 
piisatcly espiessed Hul that bv allowing 
thewell tr,lined euea militanis to entrench 
Ihcmselses an Atgluui Iv|h.’ wai inav cet 
enacted 1 he lessont mghIbvC Inai e Shaiiel 
IS that Indian sccuiiiv loiccs will puisuc a 
scotched e.irth [Xilicv 

riieieisoiK saddening Icature whichonl> 
pei'cms ol scnsitivilv like Ihe aulhois cil ihc 


IHI lastly gioiving uih.in inloriiial sccioi 
III Indi i h.i' pltved a vital roll in the 
development o! ciiinliv s cconomv b\ 
absoihingiuial manpimci and ilsohv using 
capital vising lahoui inicnsivi lc‘c hiuqiic s to 
produce goods and scisicc s complement us 
to those ol luockiii loiniil '-ccloi 
Sociological studies oil iinoixauiscd 
indiisliies oi iiihau inloimal scMoi iic sets 
tew Mthough economists and I’c oeiaphers 
have hilheiio dominated llu disc ussions on 
unorganised mclustis liicii attempts h.ivc 
mans limitalicms 1 conomistic lesearch 
pertains to data which are open and as a 
mattci ol lad rnaiiilv statistics ol 
governmental origin It cmiphasi^es on the 
mac'ro icseaich and not a micro reseaich 
Manpl Singli s micro stud> ol gaimcnt 
industry in Delhi is one welcome addition 
to that speciality which has come to be 
known as '.Sociology ol Unoigamscd 
industry’ 

The book unden tesiew consists ol six 
chapters 1o start with the auihoi tries to 
locate Ihe conceptual contusions over the 


report care to note - the contrast between 
the tieaimeni nl Kashmins hy the authorities 
.ind their bchaMour tow.irds Indians "The 
contiasi .list) comes out in the cCKkincss 
exhihite'd by Indian visiiois iront outside 
Kashmii when going to meet any olticial 
especially Kashmin lix no 

appomtnicni wc walk light in and at best 
KC|uesi th.it Wc he allowed to meet the senior 
otiicial And even the non Kashmir! Indian 
oltici.ils welcome us as people trom back 
home Sim c then imeiaction is liom behind 
layeis ol sccuiitv cordons we even having 
a nuisance v due iie accepted as a source 
ol inlotmalton lot them We have thus hoc umo 
a p.in ol the c omphi ity lodividc the Kashmin 
tioin the lest ol the Induns without beinit 
const lous ol It In this twilight lole lies a 
clisuiibmgthouglii 1othisoncc.inonlv add 
that K islimiMs ciave tor sympathy m Itiiir 
[dighi .iiul icspond generouslv to stmeic 
.ippro.it lies 

Ihiseimiccs dsomtheOD-PlIfT report 
on the hiimmg ol ( hrai-e Shanet by Kulciip 
Nayar K (i K inn ilm.in N D Pam holi and 
loseph (lailii I who visited the callev (Mav 
27 Ul) and went to ( htai c Shanet loi 
person d obsciv iiioii Ihe report demands 
mc|iiiiv mloihc oiiiiagebva Siipiemef ourl 
lucige It I Ic.s ioitluighi and lai less 
locunieniccIlhaiiiheKepoitol lhe( ommiticc 
loi Imli iiivc on K.islmiii 


iciin imorgmistcl industiy Ihe auihoi 
clisinisst c the dcimitional claims ol some 
uilhoiiticson umiigamsed/mloimal secioi 
willi . Ii iit’cs liki limited in.idcL|uatv 
mappiopn lU I ick ol cl.ituv and soon 
He inikt III 111 ippropnalc claini that in 
spile ol iisiuiiiiic imsctl sector)ma|Oi place 
in Indi III Cl oiiomv no sc'tioiis .ittempis 
have been III idc even to give a piecisc 
delmition ol this huge sector Scvti.il 
scludais III Indi 1 h ivc published works on 
ihi deliiiiiional c|ut'siion m Ihe late I97()s 
.ind the e.iiiv IhMls .ibout whom Ihe.luthoi 
seems III he im iw lie Ihe auihoi is advised 
ioic.idcspcciall\ I S Paptda, Sethuraman 
II K M Singh ,md A .S Oberot, I K 
Ma|unidai Hcathei loshi and Atniiabli 
Kiiiulu 

Ihc aiithoi s general theoretical dis 
cussioii on the labour process and Ihc 
capitalist development, 'the path ol Indian 
inclusjrialisatio!i and the making ol 
tndustnal woikmg class, is broad-based 
and substantive The locus is on Ihc so 
called detcimiiiate structure ol the 


unorganiitcd indu<lries which ha« given 
rise to a coriesponding lortn of the labour 
process with Us implication in the potential 
ii>r the growth ol Ihc trade union movement 
The author argues that Indian 
industrialisation is ciciscly linked to hei 
kolonial past <p 21) and it has also been 
inllucnced hv the dynamics ol both global 
taclors and national contingencies 
However theelassilicationulunorganised 
indusiries (pp 17 40) inio 4 types is 
overlapping Ihc author has contused 
between the process ol 'maaulactuie' and 
theobjcitivccondiiionsol woik' He goes 
with certain lixcd notions like 
c ommodilic.il ton glohalisalion 

colonial cxpioitaiiiin which may not 
appeal to all types ol rc.ideis in soc lology 
Rclerring to his c.isc study ol g.innenl 
mcliistiy m Delhi Maiiiit Singh piescnbcs 
that unless the woikers pcnin.inenllv upiool 
themselves horn rural .ireas .md secuie 
soiiic i(.latively stable gibs in uiban mclcsinal 
sccloi 11 becomes a Itirmidahle job to 
oiganisc themmioli.ideunions (p78) Ihe 
conlexliialitv ind leasihility ol sucii 
piv. sc iiption should h.ive hec n appiopnalt ly 
woikeci out hc'loie piestnhing it A c.iiclui 
look at his detailed study leveals ih.il out 
1)1 lol.il 84 p.iges the aiithoi scase maieri.ils 
have tound then mention only in scitne 
scallt'icd 10 pages Taking ins limited data 
into .K. c ouni the author has dei i vcxl .imhilious 
conclusions Ihc book would have gamed 
si.uuicMnetlMKlt>!ogicallyh.ulthe author made 
inciuionol thechaiaclensiicsol sample the 
rcsc.iich design ami technique's .ipphed to 
collect piim.iry data 
In an answet to the question who aic 
the iinorg mised ’ in the concluding 
chapici the auihoi .ipilv obseivcs It is 
not that capital is unoigamsed lalhei it is 
lahoiii whicli IS unorganised (p 82* 
Howcvei. the .lulhoi should have read Ihe 
oiiginal text ol Keith Hart who not only 
'iic.l th., l.•'■m mioinial sectoi but also 
appiopiialely clisimgiiished it liom Ihe 
one hilhcito called unoigamsed secloi 
Rut within the limits Ihc hook appeals 
like a conceptual souice text on class 
c ineigence ol classes evolution ol capital 
industrialisation ptoccss .ind ti.ide union 
moveineiu in unorganised industiics 
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Cultural Imperialism and Women’s Movements 

Sheila Rowbotham: Builder of Bridges 

Vinay Bahl 

Iht tetent tnti\sivc tfrowlh i>f niultinationul loin/Hintes ami then impmt an women % comliUons the nufftaiion of 
women from former eolonn \ ami tin enu < of nunement\ amongst Ihiid Wot Id women m tthin the hist as well 
astheThirelWotlelhasehiemght into fn< usa new iliminsionofthe women se/uestion Men talking of ineiis uiual lelentitu s 
anet eiifferenees among f it st ami Ihitil WoilJ women ssill not help the laiese of women s emane ipeition in lithe t wot lei 
Instead m'< should stun looking foi linkages between diffetenl groups of women without undeimining then speetjie 
histones oi the distimlions of nation laee gendei easte and elass 

Sheila Rowbotham s wiilings shoiidl be lead in flu eontext of this need to e n ate inteineitional links and budges 


Movements desulop in tin ptoecss of 
I ommuiiu dtini’ llieinscMvi > Wc h ive not 
even words loi omsslvi.s Thinkinp is 
difluull when the wotds jie not vour own 
Bnowed lomepls iii liki pjsstd down 
elotlic' they lit hadly and do not give 
lontidensi We v alk and talk and think 
in living lontradiition ' 

SHFILA ROWBt)l MAM wrote these lines 
in the context of feminists using malu- 
ccnlred languages and consepts Hut I find 
these lines also useful to explain m> 
dilemma as a thud world (I leiognisc that 
It ns not a unitary entity and in want ol a 
bcttei term I use it within quotes) woman 
using the Imglish language and its i one epts 
a< well as western feminist concepts and 
tdtegoiics The problem is as Raja Rao 
wrote in I‘US 

One has to conve> in a language that is not 
one s own the spun that is one s own One 
has to lonvcs the vaiious shades and 
omissions of a ccitain thought movement 
that looks malticaied in an alien language 
I use the wold alien \c.t knglish is not 
really an alien language' to us It is the 
language ol oui inlelleeliial make up like 
Sanski It or Persian was hcoie but not ot our 
emotional make up 

The above quote explains part ol my 
problem in using the l.nglish language and 
also indieates that the liinguage ol 
inielU'etual makeup has alwi^s been a 
language ot the ruling ela se s of a partieulai 
historical time This rel itioiiship between 
the language and the ruling i lass has e reated 
more problems loi my authentiiil'v 
(int.luding proving my mtcliigcnee as it 
is considered >viionynious with knowing 
‘good’ English), eat her m India and now 
in the US The authentic it v of ni> 
Tndianncss' (a problematic concept itself) 
was distorted :n India by a systcmaiic 
suppression of the identities ol vartci'js 
underprivileged sections ol the society by 
British colonialism,' as well as in the 
independent India by the bouigeois ruling 
zlass. whieh got a substantial amount of 
support from the institutionalised Indo- 
Anglian literaiy critical tradition * 


I he piobicmot prosing authenttiit) is 
incieasing with llio prssuics ot the global 
maikct plact which demand national 
allegory willioul making any cftoit to 
understand intei societal linkages ' Post 
modernism ha' given the gieatcsl fillip to 
this piessiirc by letishising the notion ol 
differences identity and regionalism ' Post 
modernist diSLOiiises have highlighted the 
inappropiiaieiu's ot continuing to sec 
ourselves as the vu timsol colonisatioti Fhe 
centre itself bc'comes peiiphciy because ol 
the pluralitv ol meanings the stiess on 
Sficviticilv pliiiality, legionalisni social 
minorilios on political piojects (which aie 
local in scope) on surviving traditions and 
on suppiesscd forms ot knowledge All 
dirc'cl lespoiisihility had been taken away 
tiom us (pcitphciy) by the power split 
between representation and what is 
repicwntc'd ^ I he logic ol repiescntaiioii 
goveins tlie Ilelcis oi language, image, politic s 
andourpiisatc lives Ihislogic isproblemalic 
because wh ,i is represented is presented in 
tiagmeius Nut surprisingly, undei these 
new discouiscs iridformsotiepiescnlations 
there w now i gtowtng tension between 
global luim(<L(nis.ttion and local cultural 
iiJentity 

Sitmlailv III recent years the slogans ol 
multi culluialisrn are used to ^onttnually 
reiterate issue s ol dittcrence and separation 
which have cnsuicd the First World’s 
global domination through Ihuii insistent 
segregationo( the Other’ "’All out named 
distinctions white/black. man/woman 
straighi/gav plus all the hyphenated 
designations within nations and culture 
both underpin and ratify then hierarchy 
The maik ol lifference has been the 
inese apabic burden of the ‘Other’ because 
It IS al way s the second term that is ‘marked’ 
as secondary The problem with multi 
culturalist piacticc seems to be that it ts 
trying luassimilatc many diflerenl groupings 
and issues under one concept " All signi- 
ticdtions arc subsumed as undifferentiated, 
indistinguishable and interchangeaolc in a 
new sophisticated economy of ‘sameness’' 
Thus the centre, though claiming to be 
disinlegiatmg still opeiates as the centre and 


with exclusive rights over all the others 

In such a context post modernism in tact 
his proved to be a new iruk ot rhetoric 
Nonetheless we ( Third Worldisis ) should 
try 1(1 see if any ol the concessions made 
bv post modernism to the periphciy can be 
of any critical value to us It mticl could 
oftei us the c’laiue to leconsidci .ill thil 
was left unsaid I oi non western mists 
intellectuals oi feminists it is essential not 
only to he able to distinguish themselves 
lioni otheis hut above all to cieatc or 
iecic.ite the historical and ideological 
(oiuiitions winch al least piovide the 
possibility to do so Post modernism has 
no politics in the sense leminism has 
because post iiiodeinism has no thcoiy ol 
lesisUncL and no way to transfoim the 
stiuclurcs ol meaning 

Heic then follows in argument in 
support oi the thcoiy ot lesislancc in an 
effoit to save my si'll (and others ) tiom 
getting subsumed m the >ameness process 
(as etcated bv (he modernity in the tot in 
ot Thud World as a unitary concept oi 
It' elimination by post modeinti* whii.li 
felishises ditfeiences and reduces them 
into sameness) I urn also using this 
opportunity K point to the aUcmaiivcs 
available to us (all ol us) and wish to 
emphasise an obvious issue which is 
generally overlooked by sociologists and 
hisionans as well as by tcmmisls in then 
<inalysis 

I he histone' of all societies are also 
(along with the class struggle and external 
invasions/trade etc) histones of intei 
linkages beiv>ecn societies " There is no 
single permanently rooted static society 
Some societies may take along in eh inging 
but none ot them arc static 'Those which 
remain static disappcai The changes occui 
noi just hec ausc ot internal forces or because 
ot externaf toii es Both interact on each 
other, changes occur which creates 
something new in all societies Thus each 
society IS linked to others, intei dependent 
on them or even shaped by the prcH esses 
of ‘societalisatton’ that cut across them 
This approach is ‘problematic* because it 
IS based on the premises ot equality Hence, 
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II does not allow any one society to take 
.1 pnvileged position and claim hegcmonii 
puwer over the rest ol people 
Today, all of us (‘Third’ and ‘First World) 
cxpenence the pressure ol contemporary 
global ciiLumstanses which arc affecting 
every society and bringing changes (both 
intended and unintended violently or 
diplomatically, depending upon specific 
situations) in each one of them In this 
perspective and context it seems illogical 
and unrealistic to interpret and analyse the 
experiences of people and societies as only 
a pro( css of internal conditions (theretoie, 
different) and create the phenomenon of 
Otherness Instead, we should try to 
undei stand the contemporary hegemonic 
powers and forces their ideological and 
other mechanisms of contiol and explore 
how they interact with dittcicnt societies 
and shape people's lives and consciousness 
Simultaneously, wt- must also find out how 
people are affected by interaction with new 
hegemonic farces Because, often they do 
not jiasMvelv absorb everything as helpless 
beings In fact they may resist these 
hegemonic mflueni cs and dcsclop survival 
techniques, sometimes as individuals or as 
a social group and sometimes as a nation 
Once we understand these social proc c'ssess 
It mav then be possible to develop piofXM 
strategies (as women as working class and 
as ‘Third Woild people) toi resistance and 
change in today's interconnected woild 
Having this pcrspecii vi in mind, I tcci that 
if I have to constantly define myself in 
opiHisiiion lo the conslrucls of erthemess 
thrust on me then that would be the suicst 
way of olhci ing mvsell I am well awatc that 
the moment one allows onc'seli lO be 
subsumed within categories ot othcincss 
one aulomalically empowers what one is set 
against in this process we (those who arc 
otherised) inigct out own hisiory and culture 
and attempt to find alternatives 'o the 
piacticcs that we arc cnticising (both within 
our own cultures as well as in die adopted 
countries ot our choosing) Moreover my 
'authenticity' is evaluated by the demands 
ot the recipient culture i in this case the IIS), 
one that is selective in its criteria Thus it 
seems there is a planned authenticity' at 
play everywhcrccrcating pioblems lor people 
like me who tiy to establish their ‘authentic’ 
identity The monoliths ot our times cannot 
be defeated through the construction of othei 
monoliths But through the ci cation of several 
voices ot dissent, multiple points of attack 
and defence, shaiply indi viduated yet linked 
Wc need to reconstitute, recunfiguratc new 
narratives and languages that are pertinent 
to the secular culture ot our times 
Let me elatwratc on this issue with a 
personal example My ‘nativism’ is 
questioned'* whenever I wear western dress 
or have a western hairstyle or am not 
sufficiently critical abet western feminists 


because, according to the post-modernist 
standpoint I can establish my nativism only 
by standing against the west (as different) 
Postmodernists refuse to acknowledge that 
people like ok whoentcrinto western cultuic 
are pitmaniy there because of the history ot 
world capitalist svstem, western i oluntalism 
and iinpeiialism in effect leads to foiced 
westernisation ■' To me this is one more 
aspect ol cultural imjenahsm (along with 
olhei types) of the postmodernists who are 
forcing Pie lo remain dilteicni native " 
(indigenous) even when foi all piactical 
purposes and forsheer survival it is necessary 
lot me to communicate in a language that 
includes western cultural concepts and ideas 
whether I v ish it or not whethci it is at all 
possible to become native or indigenous 
in any puic sense of the term today 111 am 
not able to establish my nativism, in the 
sense isestein people understand it I am 
labelled as too westernised and have no tight 
to spt*ak for natives With this strategy iwo 
buds arc killed in one stone without 
seemingly silencing ‘other’ women Those 
women who by posimodcmist standaids 
can be called authentic voices, but are 
unable lo come to the west and speak in the 
language winch western teminist tan 
unde ist ind iiid people like me, who could 
tiiana,’ o wi ic ihle to come to the west 
who n n '!> light lo speak since I am not 
cunsideicci authentic’ since I belong lo the 
middle c lass (a problematic expression in 
the context ot US society; Ihus ignonmcc 
is |)crpctuaud about these ‘olhei’ women 
and this ignorance is justified in the name 
nt lack ol authentic voices’ " 

Morcovei I am always being othensed 
(in India by the Anglicised academia and 
westernised feminists and tn the west by the 
dominant (uittire of therulingclassincludmg 
post-modernists) and 1 do not wish to accept 
hyphenisation ol my identity or my work 
1 do not wish to be seen as anybody s other 
but as somebody who tries lo define herself 
in opposition to certain monolithic othci s so 
that 1 can c ommunicate and try to understand 
others I find it equally necessary to explore 
my own self in relation to differences within 
my multiculluial context in India as well as 
beyond But 1 am compelled to remain silent 
become dillemnt’ or ‘other’ or get labelled 
with another unifying term such as ’Third 
World’, which iurther contributes in 
widening the gap ot communication This 
enables some feminists (post-modernists 
including western and Indian) lo keep harping 
on the question of ‘dtffm’cnces’ so that they 
can escape the net*d to understand these 
‘others’ whom they have refused to 
acknoweldgc as a produri of western cultuial 
imperialism a process imposed through the 
globalisabonol the woild capitalist system '* 
Now, any theory, if it is to be of some 
practical use in the material world, must be 
capable of providing a tool to act upon 


material reoliry as well as to explain it That 
IS what Maix ni'*ant when he said that it is 
not enough tn understand the world but also 
to change it The need loi < h.uige is not an 
absliact or siipertiiial wish tor change for 
Its own sake as tor example c hanging styles 
ol dicsses or cx|K*itm(niii)g with a vanety 
<'f eihnu ItKid let s have something new 
today 1 he absens i ol t oloni il I l,igs m Asia 
Ol Aim a today tiois not meant that we are 
living III a |H>st colonial t la II only means 
that iclations between lust ind ITiird 
Woild havi become inoie concealed such 
as the debt dependency ol Mind Woild 
cionoinic's on lust world and the aid 
packages olletcd by World Bank and the 
IMF This w ider context has i realc-d a link 
between the mic to politics of the academy 
and the macro politics ol imperialism 
Therefore scholars both fiom First world 
and ‘Thud Woild should not ignore the 
ways in which out uivcstigalisc inierpretive 
studies promote the designs of imperialism 
As s< holars we should know that what is at 
issue IS not ultimate and tr.uiscendcni truths 
(something mendicants h.id been doing foi 
thousands ol yeais) hut the lived truth of 
specific human relationships in specific 
histoiical cucumstances 
lodav the Fhiid World’ writers inhahtt 
aspaccthai IS becoming increasingly difficult 
to negotiate due lo the marketisation and 
marginalisation ol dissent Fhis problem 
has further increased as thcie do not exit 
many indigenous structures of production 
and representation 'In tad thisjob is being 
done by globalising torccs which are 
constantly homogenising 'indigenous 
cultures eveiywheie In this process of 
homogenisation ot indigenous i ullutes the 
common henuge of mankind is created 
This construct has become vet another 
uiuveisal up fo' grab , lo be recycled, 
manufactured marketed, pneed and then 
sold back to Third World in a new 
package The idea ol ‘culture ol choice’ 
IS promoted by a certain cla* s ol people with 
ictercncc to the availability of difiercnt foods 
tn the name ol multiculturalisin in 
mctiopolitian cities with catchy phrases of 
pluralism This pluralism isthc very product 
of a post capitalist post-modem conditions 
which can afford lo indulge in an histone 
amnesia about those parts oi the world where 
fcHid may not be a matter of choice ’ This 
form of globalisation ot 'culture' has< reated 
serious problems tor those Fhiid World’ 
women who are diffcrcnl but are also part 
of the western cultuie as a result of 
colonialism as well as ol theirown migration 
lo ihe western world 
It IS this specific historical context of 
mine which makes me laisc the question 
of creating bndges and not repeating the 
discussion on 'differences’ or ‘ vit timisation' 
oreven 'multi-culiuralism' Sheilaalsopoints 
out in Women in Mo\ement that “to simply 
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preseni ‘difteremc dttually disguises 
inequalities among the vendors (womenI” 
By insisting on ‘dilteiciue it is possible to 
neat these women with inequality hciatise 
in this wav they aie not comparable in any 
respect at all She comments that this 
particulai thcoietical tack in tcminism has 
thus pulled the rug from under leniinism 
as politics ' It IS with these dtmensions 
ol (iiltutal im|icnalisni in mind that I am 
attempting to read Sheila s wiitings 

(OMMINIAKV ON Shi II A SWKIIINtiS 

In this paper my ellort is to show that 
Sheila SI ommitment to a vision ol a humane 
society (whic h iiit ludes women) diiecls the 
coiitse and contents ol her writings It was 
hei political peispec live winch iii.ide it 
possible lor her to look tor bridges lathei 
than othensing women I he ideaol dealing 
bridges ha» been picked up in recent years 
b> many women in the world and I liml 
Shell I swriiMiesmakeacontrihutionlothat 
tiadilion I he I ji I that today s IhiidWoild 
counliies were once colonised and are even 
now being exploited in the globalisation 
priKcss IS undisputed Hutthepostmixlc'rnist 
approai h which sees language as slipperv 
has compiomised the historians' ability to 
idcniilv (acts and chionological nairatives 
by leduting to mere sulieiclivc stories ' the 
experiences ol women snuggling (in the 
‘Third Woild ) to define themselves in 
paitKUlar historical contexts Thisappioach 
lias alicdy begun to isolate women's histoiy 
liom the women s movement It tends to 
paraivse the women s nioveiiicnt politically 
(hiough (lepoliticidiig geiulei This 
scpaial’on ol women s history liom their 
movement has imponani iinplicalums toi 
Ihcwomcn smovemeiilmllie ThirdWoild 
because it come ides with a moment at which 
minority groups (within I'S as well as in 
othercountiics) are linding then voices md 
speaking out with some sort ot collective 
identity 

1 hiid Woild gender construction (as is 
created m the west) took another tuin with 
thcemcigcnccuinco colonialism Apioccss 
ot neo colonisation has emerged with the 
development ot a coniii unication network 
which can shuttle intoimation instantly 
around the globe and help multmulional 
corporations to leoiganise the How ot 
labour, capital and control across national 
borders The cailici achievement ol 
‘autonomous (freedom from physical 
colonisation only) nationhcmd has been 
rendered almost inelcvant by the ac celcraied 
Circulation ot goods, money and culture 
Within this new context tcminisi theoiics 
have now hypothesised a uni vet sally 
culoni&cd 'woman' universally subjected to 
'patriarchal' oppiession thus cttcctivcly 
stripping the colonised subject trom its 
agency ** 


I wish to emphasise that it we (both 
‘Thud Woild' and western feminists) 
genuinely c .ire loc hange women's condition 
alt over the world, then western temimsi 
scholarship (including the postmcxlemisi 
trend in the non westein world) can no longer 
avoid the challenge ot situating itselt and 
examining its i ole in sue h a global economic 
and politii al framework For Ihts essential 
woik It IS necess.iry to forge links between 
women s political struggles all over the 
woi Id I his m turn leqiiircs an understanding 
ot the complex meiconnections between 
I irst <iihI ‘ I hird World’ economies .md 
then clicci on the lives of women in all 
cuimliies Litoratuic on this subject is 
already eiiu iping "I inks .ire already being 
.ichieveci to 'ome extent m mternalionai 
declarations sui li as those by the First 
Women s C'ontcience on Scciinty and Co 
opeialion in I uiope 1990, Isis International 
1990 Mu|er/Iempress 1991, South Asi i 
I eminist Dcclaiation 1991 The»c 
international links are based on cross 
national or elobal problems and the 
mtcrrel.iiion ol women's emancipation and 
othci emaiKipiioty struggles International 
surveys and uticics with titles such as 
Si\lfihf>oiln(iU)halorPlanaloi\remtntsi *" 
1 hey ate based on assumptions of a ‘sharc*d 
identity (m the sense that all these women 
ate being exploited by Multinational/ 
I ransnation.il Corporations) and common 
icsponse or lack ot it ” These women have 
recognised th it it is impossible to think ot 
eithci the liisiorical or the contcmpoiaiy 
cxpeiicncc ol nationalist women s 
movemcnls in isolation trom each olhci 
rhese idvaticcv m the level ot discouisc ot 
womens oic inisatiuns repiescnl a step 
low.iids ihc making ot international tc minism 
through cieaiini; new bridges 
Sheila s writings should be read m this 
tradition ot cic.iimg international links and 
budges All he? works have stemmed trom 
her active piiticipation in the women s 
movcriK'ni in Britain and her commtimcol 
to a humane siKicty and to the seaich tor 
social lustice This goal is fundamental tor 
(he women s movement As she wrote m 
Be\ont{ ilu I lagments 

Feminism toi me is a movement to assert 
Ihc inlcrt'si. ot women as a sex But more 
than this ii is a means ot releasing and 
communicating the understandings which 
that suhoidinalion holds in check The 
movement for women's liberation is part ot 
I leation ol a society m which thcie aic no 
formsol domination This society cannot be 
separated tioin the process of its making 
I cminism like socialism, is a political 
historical niuvcmcni with difterent strands 
in Its " 

In Sheila s e.irltei work she Icwked at 
women m revolution Then she shifted the 
foiu, to women s struggle in day-to-d.iy 
life 1 mr she attempted to develop an 


analysts of sexuality and personal lih 
togctberwith Its political implications - stil 
keeping socialism feminism, and aettvisir 
togcthci Sheila explains about herselt ii 
these words 

I became interested in the history of womer 
m icvoluiioniiry movements This was thi 
source toi Women Re\i\ianie am. 
R< iolution I was fovusing on Ihc histuiy 
ol women and socialism laihci than iht 
fiisiory of rcminism I am interested in how 
history telaied to people that keeps it alive 
My work has otleii been inlluenced by my 
teaching Hidden from Hi\tot\ for instance 
was written lor WhA students who wotc 
housewives in the suburbs and didn i have 
tnucli lime to read They needed something 
that could be lead in short sections and hac 
complained the Women Reouonu am, 
Revolution was a bit i emote the chapici' 
were too long I wiotc that bexA tor them 
but It has also been quite popular with liadc 
unionists perhaps because with a diftcieni 
working pattern they also have short burst* 
ottimc Therewasaveryoiganicconmctior 
between oui histoi ical woi k and oui politic al 
woik Ideas about women s history havt 
developed fiom many gioup discussions ' 

barly on Sheila was awaie ol the tael ihai 
the should nut apply western assumption* 
ot oppression to understand women ol olhci 
countries l„atcr, she also warned that wc'stcrr 
Icmintsts need to be very carelul In ai: 
mvcivicw to MARHO she sard 

I remember when I w,is doing Womtn 
Re\i\iame and Rexotuuon a fiicnd wh. 
influenced me a loi was Hcrmionc Hams 
an anthropologist She and otliei womci 
anthropologists have sticsscdlhcdangcisol 
imjinsing a pects ol western Icminisni on 
olhci couiiti les some ol oiii pi obleins don i 
seem qiiiic so acute I think that ihe mosi 
ciucial think lemmisin as I undcistand it 
has been saying that is icicvani both in 
western capitalism and the Thud Woild i* 
that out necu is to change lelaiion.hip 
between people in the very pnxcssol lighting 
tor revolutionary change but I had Icai ncil 

II through history (also) " 

Reading Sheila’s books listening to hei 
talks and knowing about her commilmeni 
to a vision ot a humane society, I think 
Sheila ts able to provide a way out ot the 
dilemma created by western tcminist* 
without m any sense shipping ‘Third World 
women ot their agency It was possible lot 
Sheila to achieve (his linkage because h'*' 
approach is based on actual actions in (hr 
field ot women's movement amongst both 
white and coloured and including ‘Third 
World’ women living in Bntain She learns 
trom women who are struggling to improve 
their lives as well as their living si.mdards 
and trying to make sense ol their existence 
Her own life is lull of such examples. Shi 
does this m England as well as by going tu 
other countries and making contacts witli 
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women who arc in (he field writing, 
Ntruggling. and working She perceives these 
struggles in terms ol her own bcliel of 
changing society lor all the downtrodden 
lilt luding women f'or this reason her books 
aiu being translated in many languages ol 
Third World counti ics and people c an relate 
to them 

All ol us (pcniplc in gencial) aiestruggling 
to survise in m«xlerii times against the vast 
iiitlucncc ol capitalist svslcm and ils 
institutions Ihis vast intluenccol capitalist 
system give us a common ground lor 
undeistanding each others problems at the 
work place and also the socio political 
histoncal cultural influences cm our lives 
[he massive migration ol ex colonial 
population (bc'causcot the demand tore heap 
labour) lo the industrial cities ol l^uiopc and 
the I IS hits created new kinds of niulliellinu 
and muitiKicial social forniations this new 
situation as well as the tension and contlic is 
n crcais can be compiehendcd oiilv thiough 
cioss national and crose cultural analyses ' 
Keening these new icaliius ol the 
contcm|fH>iary woild in mind Sheiladesenbes 
in her iccenl bixik Honn n orkt't c Vtotldn ult 
the growth of a I bird NVoild wiihin the 
lust She highlights an important fai i that 
several organising initiatives among I hud 
Woild women workeis outsicle Ihi 
conventional siUiatuiii ol highly organist d 
western trade unionists have challenged the 
fatalism which ..ssunicd that pcxir women 
were not oiganisabic " She docs not slop 
at adminng this development hut raises ihc 
question what can be learned liom such 
c x|)enen( esot organising acinus! advoisitv 
She explains what she Ic amt tiomthc eifoiis 
ol Ihird Woild wcniic'ii in the lollowing 
lei ins 

In I4K/ I visited India and interviewed 
women involved in v inoiis inims ol cu ops 
and trade uninii-i (in) Oii|aial where the 
Self 1 mploycd Women s Association 
(SFWA) has successfully oiganiscd 40 000 
women who arc vendors contiact cicancis 
agiicultuial wnikers lonstmitiun workcis 
as well as homcwoi kci s working in C lolhing, 
basket making hanUtollcd cigaictics 

What was cKCupying Sheila s mind was 
the question can "ii be duplicated was it 
specific to the conditions in Gujarat and the 
particular economic and political traditions 
ut organi&ing through the textile industry 
and Gandhian politics'’"^” She lound her 
answer in Sheffield where she went to a 
small conference which was organised to 
discuss the problems lacing workers m 
Bntain because of the giowth of flexible 
lorms ol work Flcxibilisation’ was the part 
ol casualisauon of the labour force One 
aspect of Ihc flexibility has been the use ol 
home workers rather than direct employment 
of factory workers In this conference while 
hearing (wo homeworkers speaking about 
the conditions in Mixenden, West Yorkshire, 


Sheila felt the need to make a connection 
between the organisation in Ahmedabad and 
the tears and isolation expcru'nicd by ihv 
homeworkers in Biitain^’ She was not 
thinking of these women as Third Woild 
of Oihci s * f Ol her if was the need to bt uig 
the txpciiences ol dittcieni women in 
dillcieni areas and nations on the same ivpe 
of pioblems togetficr so ihat they can benefit 
Ironic ich othcis expeiienccs struggle and 
oiganisaiion She saw the homewoikcis 
phenomenon in Britain and in India as i 
piodiKi of ,1 global piocess of capltJll^l 
rclaiions lathoi th m as pioblems spc'cilic to 
women ol ihc Third Woild' From lhat 
peispictivi hi d'd noi waste time in 
eniphi'ising questions ol others oi 
identitv Insiead shepriKcededlootc<uiisc 
a sc niui.ii which began lo look at emi rgine 
orgaiiisaiional lorms among casuilised 
women woil-cis and to net wot k with 
women sgioiipsaiidreseaicners Shereporiv 
in her biHik ihai sixiri theiealtci homewoi kei s 
thomselvis bev m to make global links 
Shccoiicctlv points out that historically 
this Iglobal link> ol honiewoikeis| is nl 
ticmcndou'. signilitancc It indicates the 
possibiliiii •. ol a new kind ol laboui 
III )verne'll which I hallengeshici<irchiesol 
Mc tiluiiiiu I’t ncierand class ■"(ilobal 
liiiKsol honicwoikcisconinhutetod new 
kinil ol iiii( maiionaiism" This new foiiii 
ot internationalism is created hv those 
women who weie considered lo be 
unoiganisahic T nglish peoples’ ignorance 
(or misc once plums) about other counines is 
levcaling when Sheila points out lhat Ihc 
Pnghsn audience was dearly surprised to 
learn that in India iheic is a legal minimum 
wage She tuither explains that 

[thi,] orginisiuon ol homeworkers is not 
simply an economic rnatler about low pav 
ot even work ii lalcd problems to do with 
lax and National Insurance It is also i lose ly 
linked to a sense ol identity and 
conscioiisiic's ol sell in relation lo a social 
situation Consequently the group in West 
Y orkshirc has ini luded areas of development 
and conlidcnci building which aie widei 
than those otten tackled by tiadc unions 
which have tended m recent limes to locus 
mainly in the workplace'' 

These (homewoikcis) women aie not jusi 
Asian, C'hincsc Indian, Pakistani but also 
include white women “Homewoiking 
groups in Britain and Holland now arc 
lobbying the EEC to recognise homeworkers 
conditions and make legislation in the 
different Euiopean countries more sinular 
She noted that this kind of intemalinnal 
comparison breaks the feeling oi hopeless¬ 
ness which IS an obstacle against the 
organisation oi homeworkers Even 
limited gains give ideas of what might be 
attained Tbese homeworkers’ organisa¬ 
tions arc also backing SEWA’s work with 
the ILO and linking with trade unions 


inteination.illy Thev have shown the 
c ipacily to cross ovei ihc Ixniitdaiies ol 
piocluciioii iiiJ teprodiiciioii Itbourand 
coinimiiiilv Konoiiiic and smiil issues 
Shcilautgi sio loundcist.md how illihc 
souuis ol icsistaiici coulil combii.^ and 
slrcni'thcn ( lie iliollui 1 bus assoi latioils 
among fHiiu woiiun woikcis clcaily could 
have inoie gciuiil iniiiluaiion' toi iiadc 
iinioiiisiri whuli link nonoinu ind 
soci.il demands spinning vs()ik|i).icc and 
comniunily needs Most iiii|ioil ml ot all 
llu ST WA gioup IC iliscd 111 u 

m illiei giovvlh iioi c(|uil> lollow c uliolhti 
uitomadc illy wliichtvit voiii ikt a vimi 
stalling |H)iiil Wi need insit id ixpluit 
slialcgies l( I demon itii stinclur it eh inge* 
ihai would enable pceipic to libiiaie 
Iheinsetvcs liom the esppicssivc sen lai 
stiuetuie*swliicli|>ci|Ktualt ihe ii<le|x iiekiici 
and llicii powcile ssiie ss ' 

These ihemcs ire luithci elevcieiped in 
Slie'ila’snioicicccntbeKik Pii;nti\ and Path 
Httad It ptcseiiis peispe'clivi •, wtiich 
ailiveit the assiinipiion th it ne'w Kltuial 
I >mis and iheii iheeiiistng eiiigin.ite inly in 
Ihc north ‘ An iitilicMiscp iiationol vvotnen 
Jiiddevtloprncnt issuesinthe Thnd^^olllt 
Irom die study eit the eeoiiomie and soeial 
e itiiinisi inee s eil elass gcndei lacc and 
e-ihiiicilv in till I irst is bc’ing iiu leasinglv 
challenged ShcilamaintaiiNlhritasignilKanl 
social pieicess is eicclining lull the new 
loims ol iircants.ition c neieine among pooi 
women [undue eMs ircslill liauilc Tlieieforc 
A>rg«if\ and l><iil\ Hnad shoulet tx seen 
mainly ase>[N.niiig an aie a ol ciiqniiy tot die 
sineiyol new kinds eiieiiganisingpixii womem 
iiound pioelnction in eiitleienl puts ot die 
woild 

This book iiiucs wemieri ed the west to 
team lieiiii the cxpcticnee sol I liirel World’ 
(Miorwomi'n who iie resisting and siiiviving 
expiintalion by niulliiiational coipoiaiions 
Sheila wiites 

we Ipeciple | aie led widi a va< itniri in which 
die aihitiaiv entena ol the niaikit met the 
intcicslseilniijltmaiionalcapiuilpcdeinmiatc 
Iticexptiu'ncc gamed by thud Woiid|MMii 
wennen in devedeipiiig tennis ol suivivalaiid 
resistance arc becoming tiictcasingly 
relevant to women of the I list World 
Women s mobilising espiimnce also 
ihallengcs the prevailing assum|iiiiins etf 
whei constilules Ihc wot king e lass and how 
e lass IS to be defined ' 

She notes that ST-W A has had miniporiani 
intcin.ilional role in T nriipe and C aiiada as 
well as in the Thud World where 
organisation ol casual woiket' is enx’iging 
in countries like the Philippines 
‘Synthesising old anil rii w lorms of 
organising will be the woik of the luturc - 
that future whose outline wc can as yet 
bdicly discern ’ '* 

Such bridges as Shc'da is able lo create 
areneede^J because today wonic n scondition 
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T he Protection of Personal Rights 
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IN INDIA 
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cannot change unless connections can he 
can he made with so-called others' lessons 
can he Icained f rom those ■others’ hy women 
who are not tied up with the problem ot 
dittcrcnces or with dccontextualised 
identilies ' Rejecting the concept of 
identity (as propagated by postmodernists) 
Sheila points out in Women m Mo\ement 
that 

I he problem with the concept of identity is 
that It lends to become rigid fixing 
individuafs aitificiaflv into a single aspect 
of their lised cxpciicncc One of the most 
fascinating puzzles ot histois is the attempt 
to undcistand how jicople c aiiic to identity 
with gi jups and causes in jMrlicular times 
Hid places Does a conscic usness exist 
beloic It has expiecsion philosophically 
politicallv organisationally 

Sheila gives the example ot (''harlotlec 
WckkIw lid who ‘bclicxcd that her position 
as a scoinan in the* economy was the cruet il 
icason lui hei low wages But in the same 
pciioJ many women in the Bntish Chartist 
movement campaigning toi the male 
Iranthise believed they were oppressed not 
because they were women but twe ause they 
wcie pool I hey inteipictcd similar 
c tic umstanc es in a di I Ici cm politic al language 
ol class 

Iurthcimorc Sheilaisabletocreateeround 
tor budges and inletnatioiial links between 
women by demolishing the myth that 
emancipatoiy ideas had cievelopccJ only in 
the wc't Sheila pointed out in Womtn 
Re\iMam I and Risolution that we do not 
develop ideas in isolation and this is more 
so loi liberationist ideassince ideas come 
Irom the expeiiemes ol out lives, from the 
past wisdom ot other s and Irom the mosement 
lot change " She writes that a conseigcncc 
ol western and eastern reforming strands 
appealed in India in thccar'y 19th century “ 

I labciratmgon this issue in the Pauh Bejoti 
(A, Sheila ha' wiiiten 

[The] nutnnal Ixiundarics cannot contain 
the movement ol ieniintst ideas Influences 
have tiavellcd from North America and 
Fuiopc Now there is a growing intciaction 
with women m the Thud Woild, which has 
been documented m the magazine Ouihiiu 
•and increasingly m Spate Rih the thought 
ot d social movement is not packaged neatly 
between two covers Anyone who has been 
an ac live participant m politic s knows people 
do not all sit wiemnly leading a book and 
then march off to make strategies and 
piogrammcs There is less conscious process 
of political thinking in a movement, untidy 
lor historians to be suie hut fascinating 
nonetheless 

More recently, Sheila writes on the same 
issue that. 

although international interactions resulted 
in theoretical crossovers, every new 
beginning has assumed differing shapes It 
IS as If thousands and thousands of women 


were busy making a gigantic gatmeni 
boriowing and creating then own patieins 
Despite varying emphases there base been 
common themes and common piobicms and 
over lime several attcmpis to unraval the 
kniliing and make fresh starts' 

While pointing to the nitcmational links 
between women’s movements and the 
interaction of ideas. Sheila argues that tht 
development of ideas itself is an integral pan 
ot the movements One cannot develop 
wnhoui the other She explains on the basis 
ot her own expenence that, 

^^llhout a m lyemcnl as a leleriiici point 
without (he ideas cxpiessed in tint 
move mi ni and without the const.int suppoii 
and help ol the women I know in women \ 
lihcratinn I would never have wnllen moic 
than d Iragmcni ol this Women slihcrdimn 
brings to ill ol us a strength and audai itv 
wc have ncvci bcloic known I am not 
howtve spcaking/o> anyone What 1 wiiic 
IS simply a lomiibution to a permanent 
comnitinicaiion which comes liom iru 
pcisoiially hut only exists because ol other 
wuincn An indis idual woman who apjic.iis 
as ilu spokeswoman toi the trccdom ol all 
women is a palhclic and isolated cre.ilurc 
She isineviiably cithci i rushedui contained 
asascxualjicitoimer No woman can aand 
alone and demand liberation fat otheis 
because by doing so she lakes away Itoin 
other women the capacity to organise and 
speak toi themselves Also she presents no 
threat Anindiyidual'emancipatcd woman 
IS an amusing incoiigtuily a tiiillaiing 
comniixliiv wdsily consumed " 

This iclalionship between toilet live 
action and women s emancipation is ot 
special signtficdncc'becausc.asShcilapoims 
out by standing as lone individuals women 
can lake away Irom other women (and people) 
the capacity to oiganisc and speak lot 
themselves Morcovei, a lone voii ec laiming 
liberation represents no threat While 
rejecting the notion of individual liberation 
.Sheila maintains that the women ol colonised 
countries hast to fight their own haltlcs 
within then own countnes and to find new 
meaning toi then lives 
Clearly Sheila is aware (hat none ot us 
(women m < nionised i ountnes and the test 
ot women) can know how the new struggles 
would emerge what interpretations would 
be given to women’s movcinenl, or what 
ultimate lorm it would take This uncertainty 
and unpredictability arises because there are 
no cleat maps or trodden path available to 
women in their struggle for emancipation'' 
The lack of blueprints and lack of theories 
to follow make womens’ movements 
complicated to understand and explain 
Women join collctlive «:tions for different 
reasons at dittcrent times and in different 
places Many women participated in social 
protest action because of theirown historical 
reasons Their movements did not ansc 
simply on the basis ot ideas taken from the 


outside" In tiic process of snuggle cairt 
groupot women Icvciojx'dils own strategies 
and Its own interpiolations ot the qucsiior 
ol equably Sheila writes aspiialions loi 
diticicme and equably expicss the 
conlliciitig lealities in which woiin.ii arc 
siuiaii’d 111 socic'y Ihus in some 
cmumsiance. equality wall men seem* 
desirable in others a docs noi men the need' 
ol pool yvomea ' 

I heie are many ex mijiles ol woiner 
entering a public jioliiicat spheic toi 
humanitaiian leioim as inoiheis Action* 
based on this gendeied icl aioiiship have 
been txiih apail liom and coimecled wilt 
leminism '* Moieoyei all women do noi 
demand (he same ley clot equaiiiy with men 
In many casC'. women dcinaiut peace 
sonielinics as mothers soiiieiiines a* 
political ‘humanbeings I oi ananibivalemt 
still exists about whethei to y due one* 
ditleiencc or challenge mail eolontsaltonol 
universal concept* ' I he process ol 
liheiation remains dillicull to umlersianc 
smci motheis i m he it once revered and 
marginalised ' as was cMileni in the 
mobilisation ol wiancn m nationalist and 
socialist movcmcius the vaiious social, 
ciononiic political inteinational and 
cultuial lactois which in'otm women’* 
ic lions and ihc naiiire ol then demands, 
provide the leasons why many women s 
movemenis aie not revolutionary in ihc 
usual sense hven when women smovements 
aie not icvohitionaiv the demands women 
make tui their own impiovenieni require 
suih a tundamenlal change in society that 
they arc tompleicly inconceivable without 
revolution " 

Sheila coiiectly emphasises the 
relationship between the making ot feminist 
theory and women’s living experiences, 
theories evolve in the intciaction between 
these two prtxcs'es Accordingly, there 
cannot he any single theory oi anv universal 
model lot the women s movement tolullow 
She writes 

Our eltorts to abstiact ujxin oi piactici and 
history thiough tliroites ol how to make 
socialism tor example arc iioi gixxl tor all 
time to be handed on like dusty catei hisms 
rejieatcd by role as correi i thought They 
Kivc no universal validity It they setxc 
moic than then tunc well and gixxl But this 
does not make them sacicd texts A 
movement helps you to overcome some ot 
the oppiessive distam ing ot theory and this 
has been a lonsiderablc and cnniinuing 
creative endeavour ol women s liberation 

Elaborating on this point we can say (hat 
women became aware ol many aspects of 
the capitalist system at the pioccss of their 
struggles This awareness led to new forms 
of resistance and new theorclical 
interpretations, which in tact removed the 
distinction between public and private’* 
Sheila also warns us that our (hconcs should 
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nni he written in ended words tompie- 
hensible only hy the edu( ated elite In tai t 
posimndeniisi language t<inno* be under 
Mood even by edw ated people most of the 
time asbciaineciLaiatthesessiunhunouring 
Sheila at San francisio in lanuary 1994 

Sheila true to hei humanistic appiuach 
reminds us ot the danger nt promoting 
gendet based oppression theory because 
women s experiences arc within the >amc 
society where men also mh ibil The 
existence of a women s movement alfet Is 
men as well as women It is not just a matter 
of the ideas but the iclalionship to them 
We need to cieate as well is oppose The 
implicit understanding ot this has been one 
o£ the strengths ot lemmism Creativity 
involves irinstormation by going beyond 
yourself '' I he Icminist approach to 
consciousness peiceivc s its erowth as many- 
faceted and conliadictorv 

IsKlay It IS icccpted within the women s 
movement that wi nc all equally responsible 
loi eenci iiing ideas and ways of lesisting 
a society we oppose and thinking critically 
about ihioius ol oiginis ition It is 
incieasinglv |«)ssibli to relate to experiences 
ol other wonun because The ideal is an 
openness and iiust a recognition ol olhci 
women s ex|x.riencc as well as our own 
This lollectist c spent nee has been a vital 
force in the women s niosemcnt s strength 
I fShcila] sec no reason why it should he 
gen icr bound ' At the satne time Sheila 
explains tint it is noi cn mgh to undeistand 
cornplexits in the [Xisonal perceptions ot 
human beings because such consciousness 
docs not ol iiselt alter the social conditions 
that ptoduc 1 It "I he sot lal conditions also 
netdtobt undersiiHHl lot example women 
m Latin Amcncademonsti ated and organised 
alternatives noibcc iiist thcie was a feminist 
movement but because they could not feed 
then lamilics Though these movements did 
nut arise lioin lemmism ccitain similarities 
cmcigc Women in social protest h.ive 
partially found a language through feminism 
their action mil demands laise many 
questions about existing theoretical 
paradigms An active awareness on one 
issue c m lead to the result thit other issues 
lake on new perspectives ’’or example, race 
and class pioicsts may kindly an awareness 
of gender*' 

In conclusion, I emphasise Sheila s 
insistance that the consciousness of women 
about themselves docs not develop in the 
same way at every place or for every class 
Women perceive themselves differently 
depending upon Che social, political, 
economic cultural and historical context 
Womens consciousness does not 
necessarily and automatically translate into 
feminist consciousness or revolutionary 
consciousness Ideas travel and women learn 
from e«.h other in the process ol struggle 
Inteiaction serves to raise further questions 


Theories and ideas which develop in this 
tashion can be used hy feminist and other 
women s movements to articulate their own 
cxpcnences and concerns The existence ot 
women s movements also affects men Since 
the women s movement is a very complex 
pioccss ihcie IS no iixcd sacred' theory or 
path foi It to follow But the goal is clear 
lo i reatc a humane tree and just society, and 
this goal should he the guiding principle m 
developing ihi one* lor women’s movement 
as well as lor society as a whole 
The recent massivegrowth ol multinational 
companies and their impact on women’s 
conditions" the migration ot women from 
lormci colonies and the emergence o* 
movements aniongsl the ‘Third World 
women within the First* as well as m the 
Third W orid hav c brought into focus a new 
dimension ol the women’s question Mere 
talking ol indnidual identities and 
ditterences (as postmodernists suggest) 
amongst the fiisi inJ T hird World’womcii 
will not help Ihc cause ol women s 
eniancipaiiun in cither world Instead we 
should start looking for linkages between 
dificicnt group ot women withoul 
undermining their specific histones or Ihc 
distinctions ol n ilion, lacc gendci casic 
and class Ihc woild can come closer to 
being a bettci place lo live in if women take 
initiative to cre ale budges and refuse to play 
into the hands ol imperialist economic 
cultural and political forces 

Notes 

IA vhurtci version ol this paper was presented 
at ihc lOSlIi Anno il Confemcc of the Ameiican 
Histone il Assot i inon held at San Francisco 
lanuary 6 S '004 in the session Women s 
Revolution The Wnik of Sheila Rowbotham A 
Twenty year Assessment The longer space 
devoted to Ihc mtioducnon than is convention 
stems from the problem that I am an Indian 
colouicd woman issessmg Sheila a Bntish 
white woiikin andagrttingwilhher This situation 
needed a piopci cxpl mation because the fashion 
ol the lime is diltcrcnces j 
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Engligh language and literature in the 
educated Indian sthoughtandculture These 
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More problciiiatically I luund that ils 
(intciculluralism) practices cannot be 
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Judiciary* Social Reform and Debate on 
‘Religious Prostitution* in Colonial India 

Kalpana Kannabiran 

'Dexfidatis ’ have hien a xubjed of appunnth oppowidtxcourxex for oxet a i ntiinx undo half On thi om hnml 
\anom pen eptions of them in the lolonial penod tomergcd m a stionn disappioxal and t ondi mnnium of du ii nun id 
(ondui t On the other hand, both in the lolonial pi nod and, mote impoita.itlx in post colonial xi holoixhip tin jm t 
that some of these sxomen vxeic perfoiming aitistis of repute proxtded the x’loiind foi a hminist iisuiinuon that 
sepaiated them fiom those that did not belong to the s> pus ileged tiaditions andplai ed tin m in a in »l\ t n an d spin i 
that redcfinid and respected then freedom, autonoiin and cieutixits 

ritis Studs of the dexadasi institution xscis uncit i taken with a txxo-fold pui pc>sc f n st it xxas an attempt to loiih i stand 
the relationship and shifts tn it amoitf’ xxomeii n lit’ion and the state in pic eolonnd and colonial soicili India lln 
see Olid pin pose xxas to trs and disemtan^lc this I omplex ptih ess, speeifiialls tosec boss fen the piopcts of tolonialisni 
lefoim and lexived xxeie based on an undeistanelinv of the inatenal lealitx of the piactne 


I HIS jOilIi' exaniiiH's the ottiLi.il dchjic in 
the (olonul luiliLiary on (he dexadasi 
institution ot the Madias president, v and the 
luationol a new bixlvot know ledge on this 
institution and the legitimising and 
dissemination ol this knowledge by die 
diilereiit strandsol soi lal letnim movement 
Hexadasis have been (or over a lentuiy 
and a halt subieei of appaiently opposed 
disiourses On the one hind various 
petxcptions ol Ihem in the solonial period 
LonxLiged in a strong diNapprov.il and 
(.ondeninatioii (>t then ’iioial Londiu t 
betause they weie not monogamous and 
Lould (. oitirat (sexual relationships vx ith mori 
thanoneman withinLeiiainothcut'nstiaints 
On the olhet hand both in the tolonial 
|KMiod md moieiniortantly in|M)st-i.olonial 
siholaiship the lai.( iliat some ol these 
women xxeie peilormmg aiiists u* icpute 
pioxided the gioiind lor a tcminist 
lesuiiextion that sepaiated thi m liom those 
that did not belone to these prixilcged 
tiadilions (sepaiations that weie, I suspect, 
congiucnt wiih caste anu class divisions 
within Ihisdiverse ‘t ommuiiilv’ ol women), 
liltedihem litcrallvandliguiativcly - ln>m 
then debased immoral contexts and 
placed them in a newly ciealed space that 
ledelincd and res|K‘c'tcd tlicir trccdom, 
autonomy and cicalivity [Keisenboom 
Story mH?, Marglin I^SS) 

This study ol (he devadasi institution was 
undertaken with a two-fold purpose first. 
It was an attempt to understand the relation¬ 
ship, and shifts thereof, bi'lween women, 
leligion and the state in pre-colontal and 
colonial south India The second puipose 
was to try and disentangle this complex 
privess, specifically to sec how far the 
proiects of colonialism, reform and revival 
were based on an understanding of the 
material reality ot the p.acticc 
The period (1X60-1935) covered in this 
article is significant (or two reasons Firstly, 


the social reltam movement, the natioiiali't 
movx'inent and the non brahmin nioxemeiit 
xxere at their peak during this iicnod in the 
Madias pitsiilencx Secondly, and ot 
sigmlitaiice to the piesent argument is the 
fact that although these movements fuid 
strongly diveigeiii trends, there were aieas 
ot overlap in (heir ,igendas which gave rise 
to vcix dilterent articulations and 
intcrpietations of similai concerns Ihe 
devadasi institution was one sni h aiea of 
overlap Broadly ill three movements weie 
Loiueined xxith achieving political 
independence issi-riing a national/culliiial 
identits and purging socicMy of all its evils 
thus paving Ihe way tor a tree, equal and 
modem society The creation and assertu'n 
ot this ulentitv as Kumari Ja>aw.itdena 
points out was iiscit diicctly related to the 
gtowlh ot impeiMlisni [Jayawardena 

1989 41 

1 

Devadasis and hegal Discourse 

In the c irly 19ih century, an important 
task ot the colonial goveinmcnt was that ol 
documenting native religious practice m 
a mannet that would bring it as c lose to the 
brahmanic textual tradition - which was 
Itself a pioduct ol the otl ic lal discourse and 
involved ihc privileging ol western ideals 
of consistency anil in uniformity over 
variations in indigenous interpictation 
and in a manner that would uphold (he 
essential moialiiy ol the brahmanic ideal 
as defined by the colonial stale [Niianjana 

1990 773 79 Chakravarli 1990 27-87, 
Mam 1989 8h 126) After 1868, the yeai 
of the landmark case, Collector ol Maduia 
vs Moouxi Ramalinga, custom could nvcmdc 
Ihe wntten text ol law if its antiquity was 
proved 'Dcspiiclhis,thcconceniovci ‘moral 
degeneracy of the Hindus haunted the 
official legal discourse on any matterrelating 


lo the dev.idasis and iheieloie the debite 
oxet whethci oi not custom could oseiiuli 
the wiiiien text w as cifieried up leain Allei 
tile Induin Penal (<Kle w,i, loiiiuil.iieci m 
thbl ilicic weic gencially sixiakiiig two 
kinds ol issues that canic iiptoi adtuuii anon 
iiiidci sections 1/2 and 371 which onablc'd 
pioscciilion ol people iiixolced in ilu 
dispos.d <>i piociucmwit ol i imiuu giil lor 
ptiiposesol piosiituiiim Ihc'liisi indoiie 
which .uidiesscd iiscIt cliii'ctlx lo Ihc nior<il 
qiic ction Tclati'd to whethci oi not i 
dexadasi could be ch.i'gcci ol pio'iiliilion 
which undei the Indi in Pc nil ( ode was a 
classificil ofic'iice Ihisissui gencialed a 
XLiv complex ilebile among ollu i dungs 
on Ihc line lliiidii ti.idilion Deeply 
enirenclied m Ihis (oiiLcption w is Ihc ideal 
ot Hitulu wommhood coiisliuclcd thiough 
Onciitalisi scholaiship on llic Indian past 
dial was in liiiii Kised on the studs and 
resuiicition olapuiehiahniinicals.inskiilu 
textual tr.iclition 1 liis ideal was also du leloie 
the loundaiion in a sense on winch 
Orientalist scholushtp on Hinduism was 
b.ised The ideal pio|ecled lh< viilic .uvan 
woman as the emixidimeni ot I liiidii i ulluic 
aiidalsoasihcancestoiol women ini olonial 
India As with Ihe debate on s.ili and social 
icloriii this notion of womanhood privili’’ged 
a liiglu,isle textual liadilionthal had opened 
and ottered ilsell to colonial tnleiveniion 
IC'hakiavaili 1990 M.mi 1989) The sedit 
dasi lor instance as Chakiavaili points oui 
found no pl.iie in this colonial silicnie 
iriiakiavaili 1990| 

I his IS no doubi bee ause the weight ol Ihe 
history ot sub)ugation and oppiession di it 
the vcdic dasi boic on liei shouldi rs crossed 
the threshold ot colonial loleiancc And 
c Icailv, Ihe thicshold itselt is determined by 
the inieiests ot Ihe toloiu.il slate to keep 
histones ol subjugation piohicmatu 
histones out ol the tcckuning It was nut, 
however just the vcdic dasis w ho were out 
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of the coluniai schemd All those women in 
colonial India who could not lay claim to 
the genealogy ot the aryan woman - chaste 
monogamous high caste pure - were also 
pushed out There was a dctinite process of 
selection not |ust ol historical antecedents 
but of contemporarv subjects 

A further pcsini ot significance is that the 
prcKesses ol exclusion and/or co optation 
intcisected with class and discursive space 
in w jvs in which the impact was different 
on different women of the same community 
Some ol the more affluent and publicly 
visible members ot this amorphous group 
openly adopted matnage letuim as a 
poiitH il state me III thus also situating 
themselves within the loiilixt ot social 
refotm which idvoc lUd mini ige reform 
The large iiumbc'r ol poorc i meiiibe rs of 
the community weic i tinged with 
prostitution hj the colonial judie ituie 
whose object isdistinel from the object of 
reform was to intcrpiel practice not 
ref urn it M image letoim tlicicforc did 
not foini i pan of the discourse on the 
dec adasi question i n the c oloni il judicature 
In this specific insianee the closer the 
interpictation was to prostitution the more 
cflectivclv It served the purpose ol the law 

l)i s siissi AS Prosiiii It 
IS Bkhish Pi nai I aw 

( liaiging a dev idasi with prostitution 
should he seen as m attempt by the eoloni il 
gove'rnment to resolve ilsowneontiadictions 
in bunging the entire Indian jiopulation 
within Its ambit either through a picKCss ol 
exclusion (through the crimtnalisition ol 
social practice) or thiough co optation (via 
maniage reform) Hrediciably the most 
unacceptable pan of sex lal organisation ol 
this group in the eyes ol the British was the 
legitimate multiple sexual relationships the 
women cntcTc*d into That social practice in 
the devadasi community was tieci to and in 
a sense defined by an upper c aste brahminic al 
norm even in pre colonial society was 
irrelevant to the new administiatois The 
argument therefore that the colonial 
administiators and the orientalists before 
them sought to ct eatc recog usable bourgeois 
patnarchal ideals out ol a range of pre 
capitalist patriarchies acquires a new 
relevance here The only way the devadasi 
could he fixed within the colonial scheme 
was by shifting her out ol the religious 
sphere (where barhaiity if Icxated within 
the Hindu family was tolerated even 
encouraged by the colonial government) 
[Mani I9K9] to the secular sphere where 
she could be charged with an offence, 
prostitution, that came within the purview 
of Bntish penal law I would argue that the 
shift effected by the colonial state dnving 
out the devadasis from the purview of 
religious law into that of secular law 


nece&sanly entailed a shift front proof of the 
offence to a speculation on the motives of 
the accused Proof, thereby came to be 
constituted by the painstaking orientalist 
discourse on Hindu society rather than by 
the tacts ot the case To say that the judicial 
system and the battery ol principles ol 
utilitarian justice weic used by the state to 
construct the liuth behind Hindu religious 
piai lice hence justifying colonial 
intervention would be to state the obvious 
Not surprisingly prostilutior. wasacharge 
that could not be easily pioved because 
colonial and native conceptions ol 
prostitution diltered to begin with Even 
assuming th ii piosiitution (in the sense of 
commoditised sex) was widely prevalent in 
India the piohahility that it was not an 
nifence oi ciimc (in other woids that it 
did not c (instiluic deviant behaviour) in pro 
colonial India would ol itseli have negated 
Ihc Bntish chitgc Framing this charge 
thcrctoic was not as simple as the British 
perhaps anticipated 

I arly in the history ol Bntish penal law 
this charge was framed bv accusing the 
women nol of prostitution bulol the disposal 
or prcKUietncni of a minor tor putposes ot 
prostitution I hatthischargccouldbcfiamed 
at all was bee lusc >doptionof lemaicchildit ii 
was customary imong devadasis and the 
pres ilcncc of this custom was expiniied bv 
the judiciary The iollowing excerpt from 
a judgmtnl gives us the gcneial narrative 
Iramewoik ol otticial discourse 

cvciy n iikin must needs be a hailot She 
IS taken as a child She is taught lascivious 
arts forniddcn marriage but wedded to a 
dagg ir I M() bv iites of corrupt significance 
and thill it the moment of aptitude sold to 
some ipiciiii in licentiousness 
Hci livcIituHxl ihcncctoith depends on her 
/cal and skill in her baseptofcssion Dancing 
ind singing ai t subsidiary ai complishmcnis 
but they in. subsidiary only to simple 
harloity As the naikin herself wanes in 
attrictiveni.ss she must adopt a daughtci 
li nature has nol piovided hci wihi one and 
as 1 severtnee is strongly opposed to the 
class St nlmicnt the worn out hai lot re coups 
hcrscit ‘oi the past by inflicting a like wrong 
on a iiiw victim Thus the evil system is 
pcrpctuaicd from one generation to another 
and It mav be that, as lung as a coarse 
sensualism picvailsamongsta we ilthy class 
the means ot inflaming and gratifying their 
libidinous tastes will not be wanting ' 

It would be interesting to look at the facts 
ot a typii al case in which the father of a girl 
IS charged under section ^72 of the IPC ' 

In this case I si prisoner presented an 
applic ation tor the enrolment of bis daughter 
as a dancing girl of the great pagoda at 
Madura He stated her age to be H, and it 
has throughout been admitted that she is 
under 16 She attained puberty a month or 
two after her eniolmeni Her father is the 


servant of a dancing girl, the 2iid pnsoni 
who has been teaching the minor dancti 
for some 5 years Her father and herself livi 
in the 2nd pnsoner's house and after if 
ceremony returned there [B]oth 1st an 
2nd prisoners were present when the Bull 
was tied and other ceremonies ot th 
dedication performed Va prisoner , 
Baltar of the temple was the person wh 
actually lied the Bottu which is cquivalei 
to the Tall of an oidinaty marriage an 
denotes that the Dasi is weilded to the ido 
There is the usual evidence that dancin 
gills live by prostitution the fact bein 
admitted it was nol necessary to multipl 
witnesses on this point' 

The reluctance to multiply witnesses wa 
also in large measure because witnessc 
resisted the inference of prostitution Th 
only evidence they unequivocally tcstilie 
lo was rcgaiding the actual dcdic itio 
erremonv lo frame this chaigc therefore 
the judiciary had to rely on [t|he implii 
admissions of the witnesses who resist th 
inlcrencc no less than the dircM cvidcnc 
ol those who asset t that inference to b 
irresistible [that] renders it ahundantly cle<: 
that girls so sold and so registered are brougt 
up as prostitutes and that one pnncip, 
purpose of such a tiansaction is that the 
shall he so hroughl up ' I his tndiicliv 
icasoning was deemed valid by llic las 
courts because the Abbe Dubois anil man 
other authorities had pi ai cd the matter he von 
hi’loncal doubt 

C haiactcrislic ot this stand was th 
statement of a moral nature prior to an accour 
ol the practice Needless to say the accoun 
ot the practice itself is woven into thes 
moral webs iiid made to constitute the ncs 
tiuth about the essence ol the system th,j 
bore little iclation to the actual history o 
the pnctice or to the complexities inheiiM 
in the practice even in the 19th century 
For the colonial government howevci 
the devadasi practice, which was in stne 
accordance with personal law violated th 
spirit ot public law itself * The resolution o 
tills contradiction was far more crucial thai 
the immediate issues in question The initia 
exercise ot the ourts in privileging th 
textual tradition over the customary or ora 
tradition now shifted to the pnvileging o 
Penal Law which was based on univcrsa 
pt inciples ot the science of icgisfation , ove 
Hindu law both textual and customary 1 h 
attempt to effect this shift became neceisiar 
because such prostitution [was] stnctly ii 
accoi dance with Hindu law and customs 
and a judge [up to this point) was bound ti 
pass a decree whu h was in conformity witl 
pnvaie law * 

The Bntishjudges generally felt they c ouii 
ill-atlord to turn a blind eye to the man 
purpose of the devadasis' profession- 
prostitution’ Although the issue in questioi 
related to religious services, 'it is stil 
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impossible to regard Uieir religious services 
as disconnected trom the other inevitable 
pursuit of their profession as devadasis' 
Recognising custom, they tell, was giving 
sanction to ‘an association of women to 
enjoy a monopol> of the gams of prostitution, 
a nght which on the score of morality alone, 
no court could (ountenancc* (emphasis 
added) In their view a practice founded 
on error and misconception could not 
constitute customary law by the men* fact 
ol repetition A blind adherence to usage 
which was against public interest and in the 
priKOss of extinction would work to the 
detnment of social progress The court 
therclore reserved the light to overrule a 
custom which violated natural reason 
In chaiging the devadasis under sections 
?72 and ^7^ ol the IPC the colonial 
government was striking al the toundation 
ol lamily stiuctuies and domestic 
organisation oltliecoloniscd These sec lions 
were used to interpret the cusiomarv prac ticc 
of the adoption ol giil children by women 
ol the devad.isi community The acc used in 
e.>ch of these cases was a close relative- 
often a parent ol the minor girl In calling 
into question the motives ul parents of an 
entile community therclore the colonial 
slate recognised that if the justitication for 
Luloni.il lulc was lu he provided, it would 
have to be predicate d on the nature not just 
of natives but also ol native institutions 
and then liiiictioiiing ih' family being the 
crux ol native institutions lot the colonial 
st.itc 

Liciai Oiscciuksi and 
Dl VADASI InHI Rll \N( I 

Hindu Lav the very icxls the coionml 
|udic lary relied on sanctioned the existence 
ol courtesans and their lights to property 
Also the laws ol Manu which weie given 
immense credibility oy Euiooeans, 
sanctioned a mural order (hat was altogether 
alien to their expciicnce The lollowing 
passage an excerpt Horn a ludgmcnt 
illustrates this point 

Courtesans have nc doubt been a recognised 
institution in India fiom very early times 
It IS plain from the rules laid down by the 
Smritis that unc hastily was at the time of 
their coniposition a very common and 
comparatively venial offence Manu s code 
indicates the influences under which it was 
composed by exempting trom penalty the 
virgin who makes advances to a high caste 
man The case is contemplated of men who 
make money by their wives' prostitution 
Narada recognises the class of courtesans, 
and allows intercourse with them as witti 
their slaves who are not kept secluded He 
exempts their ornaments from confiscaliun, 
as he does the insuumnnts of musicians 
fH]artotry was an occupation of which the 
Hindu law took cognisance and has been 
deemed important enough in modem times 


to be made the subject of sjiecial lules in 

the Vyavahar Mayuka and Vivada 

Chintamani" , 

Drawing from various textual and 
customary sources, the judiciarv, over a 
period ol five decades built a bioad 
framework within which devadasi 
inhctilance the second issue addressed by 
the courts could be decided 

Devadasis, according to this framework 
were Hindus although their exact position 
in the caste hiciaichv was diffuuli to 
determine Male menbers ol this casie as 
well as mairicd female members were 
governed bv the ordinary Hindu law of 
inheritance It was not impel alive however 
that female memhcis of this caste mairy 
Ihcy could icmain unmarr>cd, and betome 
piolcssional dasis without risking any 
degiadation or siigma as long as ihc> 
observed.caste, ustoms Hence, dissolution 
ol the let.iiionship belween degraded women 
and then relations who leinained in caste 
could not be held to apply to membeis ol 
this caste Rut it will be seen at once that 
(the ordinalV Hindu law of inhciitance| 
which IS based on a system ol legal mam igc 
and consequential relation,hip, r aniiot he 
applied Ji .ill 01 at very least without veiv 
considetahic modi he alums lo the piupcrty 
ol awomaiiof ihiscaste whocxccpiherown 
children can oidinanly have relations only 
thiough females ' 

It a woman ol this community clc< led lo 
many hei tightv lo inhcritamc would hi in 
contuimilv with (he oidmary Hindu law and 
sub|ccttollK disabililyotthcordin,irv Hindu 
woman lo lake absolute estate Hits would 
also appiv to women who married and 
lapsed into their traditional calling later 
as regards piojicrty they held while they 
were part ol the oidinary Hindu family " 
Where the case was one of inhcriunce by 
dasi descendants ol dasix. judgments weie 
governed by the general principle that 
daughters inherited as sons in this 
communiiy 

Theic were however, important cxi cptions 
which could not be decided by analogy Ror 
instance self acquired properly ol one 
member of the undivided Hindu lamilv was 
not subject to partition according to textual 
sources In the case ol Chalakonda Alasani 
It was decided that she, as head ol the family 
was entitled to the possession and control 
of the property that her daughter by adoption 
claimed to he her own self acquired 
property The ground for this stand was 
that the business ol the daughter started with 
the useol the mother’s resources and property 
and hence the mother’s claim as the eldest 
member ol the Hindu joint family could not 
be but upheld Apart from textual sources 
buropean text writers like Strange supported 
this view when he wrote m his Manual ol 
Hindu Law that ‘the essence of the exclusive 
title exists in the acquisition having been 


made by the sole agency ol ihc individual, 
withoui enipluy*ng tor the purjvose whai 
belongs in common to ihe lainiiv " fhiv 
was a piovisiun that could hi .ipptied to all 
Ihe devadasis in gcnei il because the 
piutcssKin oi ti.iditionii i.illing was 
hcredic.irv .ind the s'»ungei gciii i in'll, was 
schooled into ilic pioVvsion b> the older 
one '• 

A second dcpirluu Iroiii ihi .iiiilogous 
textii il iMclitioii w isitudc w iih iclcrciicc If) 
the noims ol p.urilineil inlKnimcc that 
entitled sons lo copaiieiiiiv lights m the* 
property ut the undivided Hi ulii I tiiiilv A 
coparci n ir> ol dam inggiiis vv is. onstituU d 
only ol then iigli'* lo sums Ol hip D lughieis 
did not acquire in intensi in imistral 
propcily b> hiith ' I his dcjuituic wis 
essential in ordet lo bung the qu. stioii ol 
adoption within till .inibitol leg liiiy lurtlui 
.idoptiondidiiotnced.iulhinm iiioiuliiough 
aceiemony A unil.ileni idol uloplioii by 
1 woman was iegallv bttidiiig A d.uu’titer 
thu. .ulopled would inhiiit hei niotfier s 
piopeitv in pictcienci to the lattci s eldest 
su'Mvingnialc ichiiion '*ltthismalcielalioti 
was an llcgitnn,ite son he coul.l still not 
inheiil Ills nioilui s [Mopcity Ik. iusc the 
sapindi Ol ptopinc|uits piinciple was 
ajiplu ibic only to male ollspi.iig governed 
bv the lliiidvt l.iw ol sued Sion Ihe 
piopiriqiiily piiiieipU w,is howcvei 
.ipplieahlt when the lights ol illigilim.itc 
icmile oltepiiiig will at issue iiicspeelive 
ol whdhct thev weu iiniiied d,iughlus oi 
da>l eliughteis 

Dclining the iiiiiiiil stilus ot i J.isi 
daifghlci w IS piohli malic I ht texts 
prmiaiily the Milaksh.ua mide tiHiilionol 
only two classes of daughteis Kaiiya and 
Ku'isiii The law ten S.idh ii in Stii might 
h.ivc bee'll appheablc to Ihc c w imen if it 
h<i<l been ceidilitd Ih.it it was not coilified 
w IS proh.ihly bceausc any vvemian lapsing 
inu> pioslitution bf ...line a elis(|u.ililieel hcii 
as cillic'i a patil loiJlc.istci oi ap.ipilaki 
(vidoiiswoman) milloileHedahsoluielyall 
light ot inhciitance ' fie iilv the d.iming 
girl was not a s.idh<udti sin ctihci II w is this 
vciy diiibiguilv about the position ol Ihe 
devadasi that colonial disiouisi on the 
inherildiicc lights ol devadasis altcinpis so 
hard lo resol VC These iightshadiobi’ili arly 
defined and textualiscil in oidci lo budge 
the gap created by the abscmi ol i ti xlual 
sources 

The painstaking attempt to lesolve* the 
ado|>tioii issue <ind define as piecisciv as 
possible Ihc rights and privile'gcs attached 
lo adoption displays lor us yet another area 
of tension within colonial disi ouise As wt 
have sc*cn carliei ihc same courts of law 
pressed charges ol prostitution on women 
who adopted tcmale ihildicn attempting 
thus to dsscit the primacy ol penal law over 
customary law whilcsimultaiic'ously making 
every cftori lo give legal recognition to the 
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same practice theteby legitimising it and 
bringing it within the icalm (it public law 

Till C'ONII SIAIION Ol CoiONlAI 

Iniikviniions \siihis Ji uk iars 

It inusi be reiiei.iU’il here that the 
lesoluiion ol lontraUictions and the 
Icgilimatiiig ol colonial interventions did 
not go unchallenged The ptivilcging ol 
generalisaiionc over the taels ol the case 
.uid the ciealion ol distinctions which did 
not pievioiisly exist hcl ween ditterem gioups 
oIpcHiple was seriously contested hs Indian 
judges 

To begin with the unqualitied equation 
ot the devadasi with the piosiitute caused 
considerable tension wiihin the ludiciaiy 
Through the contesiing ot inleipretations 
'native ludges lorced the colonial 
govcininent lo lecognise and addiess its 
violation of the veiy pnnciplcs ot 
luiispiudeme on which it built iis entire 
judicial sYsteni and lo idniit ol its biases 
riie aiguineni they juil lorth was that since 
Hindu law generally lec oenised adoption as 
a way ol ensuiing loniinuity ol Ihc lineage 
‘it should ineretoie not in thee ascol dancing 
girls he conlouncled wilh {nosiiiulion which 
isnc'ilher itsessential condition nor necessaiy 
consequence bill .in ineideni due to social 
intluences They tuilher asserted that Ihc 
devadasi was eniiiled lo civil lights and 
hence had the right to adopt a daughter it 
she chose to .ind to otter the giil a c hoict 
betwcc*n hei mother s jirotcssion and 
mairiage when the time came ' 

In Queen finpiess v Kamanna (1889) 
Ramabai, the daughtcrol patents who belong 
tothc ‘Bhogainordancingclass w.isgiven 
in adoption to an aunt ot her lailier s This 
aunt had tout yeais cailiei adopted a girl 
Irom another community .ind used her ‘lor 
prostitution in hei minority Shewascharged 
by the deputy m<igisiiaie and convutccl ot 
the ottcnce by the sc'ssions judge In 
Ramabai scase however it w.is.irguedlhal 
she could not be* (onv ic led because the c hild 
belonged to the Bhogain caste even prior to 
adoption lo support this contention the 
sessions judge inteipictc*d the sections T72 
and T7T ol the penal c ode as being direc ted 
against a disposal ot a minor which takes 
het tmm .1 positi.rn where she is not liable 
to become a pnistitute nnd places her in a 
position wlieie she is more liable to become 
a prostitute | T Ihesc sections [do not] apply 
to adoptions among the dancing women 
themselves, who do not alter lor the worse 
the stat'is ol the child * 

Justice Muttuswanu lycr lelt that this 
argument violated the ‘universal pnnciplcs 
ol juiisprudcnce He argued that the law 
could not dillcrentiate between minors on 
the basis ol caste He luither contended that 
Hindu law in general recognised adoption 
as a wav of ensuring the continuance ot (he 


lineage, dancing girls being no exception to 
this There arc several dimensions to this 
argument At one level Mutiuswami Iyer 
was really contesting the authority ol the 
British in lore mg problematic interpretations 
on Indian soc lely On yet another trajectory, 
this was a line ot aigument that asserted the 
civil rights ol prostitute's,’' since the earlier 
aigument il allowc'd to remain uncontesied, 
would also imply that il a girl was bom into 
a prostitute class she could not redress her 
giicvance in court 

The enure judiciary however was 
consistent in its peiception ol this institution 
.IS .III unlortiin.itc .ml undesirable'reality 
Ihc disagteemcni was on (he manner and 
dcgi cc I it I ntc I \ c'lit ion (hat (he judic lai y c oiild 
eng.igein Almost wilhoutexccplionhnglish 
judges were insisicnt on pressing charges ol 
immoraliiy indiiioialdepravity whilelndi.in 
judges moic sympithctic lothcicality hoped 
that ‘[ajslheniindol the community becomes 
enlightened ilslegalconvictionswillchange 
and this will constitute a change in its 
common law as thil law must tiom time lo 
time be lecogniscd and recorded in ihe 
courts ' 

I inally anolher iiea ol tension was Ihc 
interpiclation ol history By jxisiting .in 
alternaiive diavidian pcispeclivcol hisioiy 
lustice Devadoss an Indian judge in the 
Madras high court and a non brahmin 
contested colonial interpretations which 
were deiived liom .iryan inleipretations 

T hough the SI utis and smi ilhis aie applicable 
only lothc Aiyans yctlhelcxt writers have 
extendedthi law toalltheicsidentsol India 
and ihc courts have applied the Hindu law 
lo all Ihc laces inhabiting this vast countiy 
in the absc lu c ol jii ool of any special or local 
custom Tile [Ji ividiins ol southern India 
who aic ot I unman origin had settled in 
Indii long bctoic the Aiyans entered it 
They had ihcii own laws andcustoms which 
lie picvaicni c\c n uwlay The Aiyans when 
they settled in this part ol India (tiled to 
impose then own laws which) were ncvei 
completely scici esslul The laws lelaling lo 
laniily rclaiions and succession and 
inheiitancc liid down by Manu and the 
comment HOIS like Yujnavalkaya and 
Vignancswaia were never accepted as 
binding by all Ihc people It was Ihc hast 
India Company s courts that held tor the 
lust time that the laws contained in the 
anc It ni si utis and smrithis were applicable 
to all Hindus in southern India in the 
absence ol any custom or customary law 
goveining any class oi people Manu in 
Older lo extend the influence of the Aryans 
compendiously uses the teim ‘sudras* to 
Ihe people ol this country who arc noi 
Aiyans in the same way as the Euiopeans 
asc (he word ‘native’ to all those who arc 
not of'Fuiopean descent, and postulates 
that they aic all sudijs who have (alien 
away Irom the high place once occupied 
by them in Ihc Aiyan polity This allempt 


on the part of the law-giver Manu to extend 
the influence of the Aiyans among the 
races who inhabited this land was always 
pushed in the direc lion ol influeiic ing then 
icligioii and rules ol succession In couise 
ol tune the c ourts have t ome to tcgai d Manu 
and the commentatois as authoiitative 
exjioncnts ol the law applicable lo all the 
mhabitanisot this counUy who don tpiolcss 
any distinctive taith like Muhammadanism 
Ol Christianity Phe customary law was 
considered a^ an cxc cption lo thai c ontained 
in the SI Utis and smrilis ’’ 

in general Indian judges qu.ililied then 
condemnation ot the prat lice by asserting 
(a) th.il even piostilutes have (ivil rights 
which cannot he ininnged hv the mere 
aicusaiion ot tnoial depiavity and (b) thai 
although those aie tindcsiiahlc pr.icticcs they 
arc linked U> .ind p.irt ot the largci hisloiy 
ot the region a hislory ol subjugation ol the 
native diavidi.in population by invading 
.iry.ins and the lotting ot .ilicn piatlices on 
the native population 
I nteresti ugly an J pi edit t.ibl y Muilusw ami 
lyei a hrahiiiin jiidgt ol the Madras High 
Coiiil used the civil iighls iijmewoik and 
allhoiigh (he judgments are extremely well 
delivered and sensitive (hey aie still hound 
by the tact oi the jiolitical polarisation 
between btahmtns and non biahmins on this 
issue Viewed in this con'exi Mutiuswami 
Iyer s position can also be ie.id as an ittcmpi 
.It shielding (he institution liom judicial 
scrutiny On the other hand lustueDcvadoss 
.111 Indnin and a non bialimin used Ihe 
dravidian origin tramewoik and set about 
diligenily mapping the iciiain on which this 
debate should be lociled While there is 
undoiibicdly .in irgiiineni on Ihc merils ot 
the case it is important lo icassetl at this 
point Ihenon cxistenccol neutral positions 
on this Issue 

Although (he importance of this dimension 
lo I he discourse on devadasi abolition cannol 
he under stated a mote dctai led c onsKicraiion 
IS beyond the scope ol the prescnl article 
Sul I ice It (o say that the Indian judges 
llictnselscs wcic tai Irom a homogeneous 
gioup with people ol varying castes 
communities and jHililic.il convu tions, 
dillcrcnccs which introduced a lurthci 
complexity into the issue At the same time, 
these contcniions were part ol a much wider 
and encompassing critique ol colonial 
interpielations ot Hindu society and 
represented an attempt to retneve a Icgnimac y 
that was now being denied to a culture and 
a pcopk While this constant challenging ol 
inleipretations took place within colonial 
inslitulions and (be process ot rctiieval 
iisell redelincd morality and legitimacy in 
terms ol the emerging tramework, Ihe 
manner in which the trend tuwards 
monolithic, ahisiorual narratives was 
inverted by Indian judges (though small in 
number) is a mauer of signifn^cc In the 
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process, the narrow boundaries within 
which colonial jurisprudence operated 
were forced to widen in different 
directions, causing definitions of ‘the 
normal', ‘the moral’ and the ‘marginal’ to 
shift significantly. These arc precisely the 
points where the articulation of the de vadasi 
question in the colonial Judicature intersects 
with the articulation by anti-abolition 
devadasis of their own position, as we will 
see later. 

In the final analysis, the debate within the 
judiciary foregrounded most of the concerns 
of and tensions and contradictions inherent 
in the discourse on the devadasi institution 
in the colonial period. Most of these tensions 
and concerns recur in the debates of the 
social reform movement in many different 
ways. 

11 

Social Reform and 
the Devadasi Question 

Alongside attempt,s to push for reinter¬ 
pretation through the colonial judicature, 
the movement for social reform gained 
momentum and joined issue with the courts 
on the devadasi question. While the women’s 
question was embedded at the base of the 
orientalist di.scourse and all that followed, 
it acquired a new dimension at the time of 
the movement l or reform. The moral strength 
of the community was defined in terms of 
the sexual morality of il.s women. As a result 
of this not only was there a reconstitution 
and restoration'" of the devadasi. but for the 
first time the ideal of the ‘true Indian 
womanhood' was being held out to a 
community of women who were till then, 
in colonial society, treated as murginat at 
best. This section examines the intellectual 
and ideological intluenccs on the movement 
for devadasi abolition dnd the character of 
the movement. 

Efforts at reform in Madras presidency 
began in the 1830s. These efforts however, 
developed into an organised movement for 
reform under the leadership of Kandukuri 
Vceresalingam. In his efforts at reform, 
Veerasalingam’s thrust was primarily 
towards the rearticulatidn of the moral 
question. 'This rcarticulation was directed 
not only at the issue of sexual relationships 
and notions of conjugality, but also towards 
social hygiene - the ideal education, religious 
practices, corruption in administration, 
etc. ^Reform movements during this period 
were focused almost exclusively on 
women’s emancipation. The most important 
route to emancipation was thought to be 
education. This occupied the pride of place 
on the evangelical agenda"" and was soon 
taken up by Indian reformers, especitdiy 
Veeresalingam, who started a girls school 
in Dowaleswaram in 1874. He then started 
a journal to propagate ideas of reform.” 


The other issues that reformers of this 
period look up'were infant marriages. 
‘Kanyasulkam’ (bride price), and enforced 
widowhood. Following this, women’s 
associations (‘Stree Samajalu') came up all 
over the region and boosted Vceresalingam’s 
efforts. Later still, in the early 20th century. 
‘Ladies Conferences’ were organised where 
women themselves lectured on female 
education, women in ancient India, the 
domestic economy, sanitation, cic (The 
Hindu, April 25, 191 i). In this climate ol 
reform, the devadasi quc.stion was articiiiaicd 
in two clearly identifiable phases, the first 
originating in the Telugii areas of the 
prc.sidency .md the second in the Tamil 
areas. 

First Piiasi or Devadasi Abouhon; 

Movenien r FOR Social Purity 

‘Nautch’, a.s ihc devadasi system was 
described by the westerners to begin with, 
and then by Indian reformers, came lo 
occupy centre-stage in social reform as 
part of the ‘.Social Purity’ movement. This 
movement had as its chief objects ‘the total 
abstinence trom intoxicating drinks, purify 
of private life, (and) the abolition of Ihc 
devadasi sysiem’ [Ramakrishna 1983:134]. 

The protagonist of the movement. 
Raghiipaii Venkaturatnam Naidu (1862 
1939) was bom in Macliilipatnam and grew 
up in Nortli India. I'hroughout his formative 
years he displayed a keen interest in sufism 
and a sensitivity to social reform. His views 
onTciorm were modelled not just on the 
views of Bengali philosophers, especially 
bralimo philosophers (whose writing.s no 
doubt exercised a considerable influence 
on him), but also on western philosophers, 
especially Carlyle and Emerson. While at 
Madras in the 1880$ he started the 
movement tor social purity [Ramakrishna 
1983:136-37). 

The timing of die social purity movement 
is significant. It was around this time that 
the Purity Crusade in England and America 
caught momentum and was assuming the 
dimensions of a mass movement. It is also 
significant that the ‘parent’ movement had 
as its chief objectives the prevention of 
intemperance in sexual life and with regard 
to alcohol. Eroticism in art and literature was 
widely condemned. Prostitution hitherto 
defined as ‘sexual intercourse, except for 
propagation,’ was redefined to refer to 
corruption and moral depravity in life 
[Pivar 1973:33-34]. While the social 
purity movement served middle class 
interests, the values of social purity were 
internalised among some portions of the 
working class in the late 19th century. This 
is a dimension of social reform that is 
crucial to our understanding of the 
movement for devadasi abolition. The 
involvement of the working classes was 


part of a con.scio)is effort on the pari of the 
ploneer.>; of social punty. who constituted 
chastity leagues and organised hundreds 
ladies of rescue committees. They addressed 
the need for male chastity m meetings of 
working class men. who were also recruited 
in thousands into white cross armies that 
were dedicated to promoting the single 
standard of chastiiv and attacking vice 
{Walkowit/ 1980). ' 

The framework ol beliel in which thc.se 
changes came about was located firmly 
within the inid-l9th ccniiiry notions of 
absolute social progress It projected a view 
of ilie dcvciopmeni of the world's history 
which compared the social, seientific, and 
material conditions of the western Christian 
nations with the Hindu and Muslim socieues 
of India, and pronounced their superior 
social progress to be the result of belief in 
Christian truths. The material basis of this 
vie w can be found in the stark discrepancies 
in material successes between India and 
that pail of the west that was presented to 
India. Take for instance Ihc emergent 
t.apaciiy of western societies to understand 
and manipulate the material world. The 
advances of 19th century science were 
projected as one aspect of Christian religion, 
as opiiosed in Hindu astrology and 
geography that was predicated on divine 
forces. The political sphere too seemed to 
present ‘objective truths’ about the 
incapacity of Indian society to protect itself 
against enemies, let alone ensure a stable 
internal order [O'Hanlon 1985:55-56). 

The intellectual and ideological influences 
on India from Ihc west came from two 
apparently divergent sets of ideas - one, a 
missionary .statement on Protestant 
Christianity, and the other a distinct 
radicalism botli in religious .and political 
matters. In practice, however, in the Indian 
subcontinent they worked together to 
reinforce one another. Together they helped 
lo produce a breakdown of belief in existing 
Hindu institutions amongst ji highly 
intlucntial section of western educated 
Indians. 

This was not quite the paradox that it 
seems at first sight. In attacking superstition 
and idolatry, the Protestant critique of Hindu 
society bore a strong structural resemblance 
to the arguments pul forth by European 
religious radicals against the corruptions of 
the European Catholic church. O'Hanlon 
suggests that the similarities between these 
two trends arose from the strategics that 
were adopted by the missionaries as the most 
effective means of undermining Hindu 
religious beliefs (O'Hanlon 1985:52-53]. 
That Venkataratnam Naidu adopted most of 
the ideas of his precursors in the west is 
obviou.s not just from the almost identical 
agenda.s of both the purity movements but 
also from his rhetoric. His ideas are 
constructed in and expressed through 
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iiimcwotks thdi heai Mrong influenies of 
l*ioievt<mttsm | Vciik.uaiatn.tm 1901) 
SoLidl piiiKv ^^<ls lot him 

i hastily in body and i hastily in mind stern 
unsomptomising upugnanse to whatever is 
base and vulgar indsirni or immodest in 
study or pkasurt spttsh oi song faith oi 
seniiimnt thought ot lilt stout unrelenting 
opposition to cveiy habit or lustom 
regulation or instituiionthal dilLatsurlcnds 
to deft at the high purpose ol human life by 
gilding shame with tashion ot condones 
cainal longing as venial 
f)n the one hand ii honouis the life that 
nevt ‘1 devnu s into guilts pleasuic and 
eounts him a heio who always keeps the 
I iladel ol his si nses It upholds the law that 
vimlKalesiiioialily afidcs|xnisusthe(uslom 
that! onlomistillighieousness Itweleomes 
the song that sotiens the s wage in man 
and liveshvthe faith that adores the All Holy 
(Vinkatai itnam l‘)0l 260| 

Rien the‘ic is t>l lourse tin i on erti lot the 
punty ol the nation (t xpicssed in terms ol 
the Augean st ible lhat nci'dcd to be 
e ICiinsed) Sii|H‘i slition and blind adherenee 
to custom lot Veiik.itaiatnam were just 
outer abasements wliieh once removed 
would resell Ihi native gtandeut ot the 
nation IVenk ilaiatiiam 1901 264) These 
piemises howe vei could not stand on their 
own in the eoniesl ol soeial lefotm They 
had to tmd (and did hnd) suppoit within 
the natisi textual traditions I he 
Mahahhnata foi instatKC describes the 
wile as the Iriend in 'olitudc Ihc taihei 
in duly the mothci in distress ind the 
lelugi in wilderness * This icdcfinition 
ot c oii)Ugalily was ei in lal to the mcisemcnl 
tor devaclasi abolition mcl enjoyed a dual 
Icgitimaey Relieve'is diewon Hindu texts 
tor authenticalion while non belicvc'ts 
primarily iciivists ot the non-hrahmin 
movement in Mad’as piesideney, diew cm 
what they perceived as western notions ol 
eonjugahty based on lose and 
companionship both apparently opposed 
but in fact similai m this regatd *' The 
fulfilment of the .tgenda tor purity began 
wiihtlicanti nautch igitation While secret 
vice was found to be common the world 
over, India was the only nation in which 
immoialitv was practised as a hcteditary 
and acknowledged protcssion, living in 
peace and amity with and amidst olhei 
avocations fortiiicd against attacks of time 
and change and endowed with the privileges 
of social sanction' [Venkataratnam 
1901 272) Summing up his position on 
the ‘nautch* question, Venkataratnam 
envisaged two changes which if induced 
would lead to the hgalthy moral regeneration 
of Ihc race These were the allotment ol 
lemple-scrviec for sac red purposes to any one 
with a 'proven record ot chastity' and 
secondly, the education and improvement 
of the male members ot the community 


who were 'mostly drones or parasites 
(Venkataratnam 1901 279] This way *(a] 
caste chartered to a vicious life, will cease 
to be and though some poor sheep may 
deplorably go astray not a few of the 
daughteis now deliberately prodigal will be 
restored to the longing bosom of the Divine 
Mother lVenkaiar.unam 1901 279) 

f he influence of Christian or other western 
ideas upon scKial letotm is very significant 
Most reformers accepted the missionaiy 
critiijuc ol Hindu institutions without 
identifying themselves with any specific 
Christian doctrinc'. to which the critique 
waslicdjD Hanlon I98S S2] Adoplingmost 
ol theideasol iispiceursorin the west social 
purity in M ulras ptcsidency roused the 
consciousness ot people especially 
students Between 1881 and I9]0theanti 
nautch .igitalion had spread all over the 
Andhra Public opinion at the end ot the 
lirst phase ol the abolition movement 
forccci the government to consider tnc 
question ot nautch reform senously On 
March T 1911 the Indian government home 
scciciaiy BiiiU i citculaied a letter to the 
ciders ol the presidency asking for opinions 
on the cf f K ic y ot sections T72 and T71IPC' 
in cuiiailing the devadasi system 
(Kiishnaj'at)iku luly 7 19111 

In his reply lo this leltei Narayana Iver 
the Madura magistrate said lhat thccicvadasis 
traditionally protcc ted thee hastily ot mairied 
women But poverty had now forced them 
intoc ommon prostitution Heattnbutedthen 
posertv to iwo icasons first, then not being 
invited foi mairiagcs as a result ot icforni 
aelivily and second the famine ot 1876 A 
pie tannne and post famine census ol 
piostitules he felt would demonstrate his 
point Ihc measures he suggested to curb 
this prat ticc arc significant because they are 
rcpicsentativc ol the general toncot reform 
rhctoiic (1) Prostitutes should be isolated, 
(2) Ihcn nuinbeis should be monitored by 
ftcquenl censuses, (5) They should be 
penalised il they solicit men and (4) There 
must be a ban on adoption (Knshna^atuka 
May 1^ 1911) 

In March 1914. the Pudukottai Darbar 
ciicuUtcd a memorandum requesting 
memhcis of the icpresentative assembly to 
of f cr their opinion on the subject of devadasi 
abolition Ot the TO members ot the 
icpresentative assemoly, replies were 
leccivcd Irom 17, of whom eight 
recommended that the practice be stopped 
five that It be continued under certain 
conditions three that the existing practn e 
he continued and one felt that the ‘sastras* 
ought tu be consulted After these 
deliberations, the Darbar concluded that 
while It was not yet time to stop devadasi 
service in temples altogether, it was not 
necess iry tor this service to be performed 
by dedicated girls It expressed agreement 
with the ludges of the Madras High Court 


in construing the dedication of a minor girl 
as an offence under section T73 IPC, and 
ordered the dewan peishkar tu prohibit the 
ceremony of Pottufckattal (the ‘tali’ tying 
dedication ceremony] in the slate It further 
issued four orders to safeguard the interests 
of minors, which said that any woman ol 
the Melakkarar c aste, single or married but 
not widowed, could serve as a dasi in lemplec 
provided she was accomplished in the 
pettorming arts no girl under 16 would be 
appointed as dasi to any vacancy arising 
alter the date of the order already dedicated 
girls being exceptions lo this there was to 
he a scaling down of dasis m terms ol 
numbers, with vacancies being abolished as 
and when they oc c urred and final I v temples 
that had no dasis serving in them would 
continue without them 

Clearly during this pentid there was an 
incicasing consciousness ot the problematii 
nature of devadasi service but the fact ol 
Its complexity made it difficult especially 
lot establishments to ban the practice 
altogether The fust phase of devadasi 
abolition was thcieforc characterised by 
protracted debates on what the practice 
constituted in essence and what ought to be 
done lo remedy the situation without 
necessanly Iransfoiming it Although then 
were aitivisis of this time who did not see 
a difference between the devadasi practice 
and piostitulion there were also a numbei 
ol people who recognised Ihc dilterencc 
Also notably, the protagonists ot reform in 
the earlict phase were men as were the 
bencticiarics ” 

Apart from this the colonial government 
despite public supixiit was not in a posuiou 
to t^e any tuithcr conclusive steps towaids 
abolishing the devadasi system I o put it in 
the words of the law member ot the council 
ot state the ‘Government would he prepated 
to assist the house in every way lo suppress 
ih<‘»'vil if IS a m liter of tat t the dediralioii 
oi a girl does amount to her employment as 
a prostitute this is an assumption the 
government as such is not in a position to 
make’ {.Pnn eedmgs of the Council of Slate 
Septcmbci 1927,p 11T7) Whilethccolonial 
judicature had <ince 1861 been attempting 
unsuccessfully no doubt, to cnminalisc the 
devadasi practice by confounding it with 
prostitution and penalising individual 
women, it now became necessary for the 
government to take a stand on the legalitv 
of the devadasi practice This was decidedly 
more problematic than dealing with the issue 
from one rase to the next, given the history 
of the colonial government ’ s complicity with 
brahmin orthodoxy, the nsc of the nationalist 
movement which in the presidency had i 
piedominantiy brahmin composition, and 
ihe fact that devadasi abolition was an 
'mportant item on the agenda of the non 
br^min movement It therefore remained 
an unresolved issue and legal abolition had 
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to wait tin 1947 for the nationalist 
government 

StCOND Phast 01 Devadasi Abouhon 

At about the time when the colonial 
government expressed its inability to outlaw 
the devada&i system, Muthulakshmi Reddi, 
a medical doctor and legislator, launched a 
massive campaign tor abolition, urging her 
sisters who belonged to the community out 
ol then ‘litc ot vice’ and instead to fulfil 
their role as ‘loyal wives, loving mothers 
and useful citizens' '* In the second phase 
ot the movement in the 1920s Muthulakshmi 
rapidly became the undispuied leader ol the 
movement lor abolition One finds very 
stiong echoes of Veiikataratnain in 
Muthulakshmi Reddi as well She too 
believed in the civihsmg potential ot the 
west and in the moral supenontv of the 
colonial rulers In urging them to expedite 
legislation, she frequently refeired to their 
Christian birth and tiatning and to their 
Chnstian ideals and sense ot dignity This 
belief m the moral superiority of tliei olonial 
masters coexisted w ith a belief in a glorious 
Hindu past in which the desadasis who 
served in temples were pure and chaste like 
the vestal virgins ol ancient Gicecc {MRP 
st 11) Hei aim w is to icsc uc Hindu soc icty 
tiom the clutches ot hliad superstition and 
obscurantism which she believed could 
only spell ns doom 1 Prostitution 1 is a 
question that vitally concerns the dignity 
and status ol cverv woman in India 
inasmuch as it is .i stigma on the whole 
wommhood and a blot on Hindu 
civilisation {MRP St 11 -t 5^1-19) 

In the second phase ot the movement for 
iclorm, Muthulakshmi became the only 
luthonlative voice ol the movement ” Her 
background and professional training 
contributed in no small measure to her 
authority She had had an advanced 
education (which included specialised 
medical training in Britain) and had come 
into political power She was on par with 
the political elite in the presidency and the 
Bntish burcauciacy both almost entirely 
male - and with women who were active in 
the movement for women's emancipation 
in the west This clearly set her apart from 
the devadasis whose cause she was 
championing In writing to a white woman 
friend, she said that they should ‘view 
matters in the light of Itheir] conscience and 
in (theirj individual senseof nght and wrong 
because fortunately [they were] in a position 
to instruct and lead people in the path of 
virtue’ {MRP, sf 11. 1 131) 

How did Muthulakshmi perceive the 
situation of women’’ ‘We women ought to 
realise that the degradation of one woman 
IS the degradation ot the whole sex Women 
alone can protect women’s interests’ 
{MRP, speeche and writings, Vol 2, part 3, 


pp 1067-75) She writes referring to 
prostitution ‘Of all the laws, rules and 
regulations which^or centunhs have helped 
place women in a position of inferiority 
none has been so powerful in creating in the 
minds of men and people a sentiment ol 
scorn and contempt tor women as the 
degrading idea ot the double standard ot 
morals {MRP Spcechers and Writings 
Vol 2 Pan 3 p 1067-1075) Quoting a 
passage from the Labour Women’s Magazine 
in London Muthulakshmi Reddi reminded 
the government of us duties towards 
protecting people from four great dangers 
disease ingorance, starvation and disoidei 
She saw no leason why women in Indi.i 
should even be expected to diftcr Itoni 
women in progressivecountnes Addiessing 
the Sevenlh Andhia Provincial Women s 
Conference at [ More, she demanded 
compulsoi) ind primaiy educ.ilion lot 
children s.initirv housing for the (XHir leforni 
in marriage laws and inheniante rights c*qual 
and high moial standaids between the sexe^ 
and the suppression ot immoral liatfic in 
women .ind childien 
It IS important here to lecognise the 
ambivalence in the positions Muthulakshmi 
assumes While on the one hand she 
consciously sets hcrscll apart from the 
■ ommuniiy who'c cause she espouses (and 
in doing this she is in a sense reiterating 
a distinction that .ilrcady exists and is based 
on class and political power), on the other 
hand the sheci range ot issues she raises 
some ol them raciically and explicitly 
feminist sets her apatt from the class she 
identifies with and the people and 
msiilulions she shares political power with 
In seeking to abolish the devadasi system 
Muthulakshmi Rcdcfi was explicitly 
lullowing inthc lootslcpsof Josephine Buclei, 
whose campaign against prostitution in 
England w as bv her own admission her c hic I 
source of inspiraiion [Butcr 1976) This 
reform was for Muthulakshmi Redcli only 
the first step in a much larger endeavour 
‘Once the Bill is made into an Act and the 
sanctioti ol the temple to such a practice is 
taken away this caste will naturally and 
spontaneously disappear from our midst 
llten wc will have to deal with wider question 
of the international problem of prostitution 
and protection ot young women and childi cn 
from the indecent attacks of men, which I 
feel will be an easier task’ ** 

Howe vet, all women were not considered 
capable of protecting their own interests In 
Muthulakshmi’s view, for instance, those 
devadasts who opposed her bill, demanded 
the nght to determine their own fiAiire and 
were unwilling to be transformed by hennto 
‘loyal wives, loving mothers and useful 
citizens,’ were only a ‘set of prostitutes who 
have been set up by their keepers She 
urged the government ‘not to pay heed to 
such protests from a most objectionable class 


of people in society '** This supenor self 
pen eption and the scparu'ion of self from 
theobfec is ol reloi ri w as .igam not something 
that was peculiai lo Muthulakshmi alone 
Rather ii sesmis charac U'listtc of middle and 
uppet cla's women in the Liti’ 19ih and eaily 
2(Hh ccntuiics who took up the cause of 
women s emaiicipalioii in llu west and 
India In the west foi insutiui' lemtnisis 
insisted on ihcu iighi lo defend piostiiutes 
bv invoking two kinds of uiihority 
iclalionships motheis and sisicis The 
invocatiun ol llu inoilui daiighiet 
lolationship, while at one IimI suhveisive 
ol the lalhci s loniiol ovei Ins daughici in 
apaliiaichal system was in tins contest also 
one that was hieiauhical ind custodial 
I urthei although they weieniuloabuapabic 
ot aiticulating a radical ciitique ol 
prostitution middle class (emimsis m ihc 
wesi as well as in India were ambivalcni 
ahcnii pioslilutcs and (he nghi ot womi n 
tioni lower classes lo coiUiol tlieir own 
sexuality Walkowilz says (h.il Icminisls 
tended to share the same Icelings of ansiciy 
ovei soulhful female scxn.ilitv as other 
members ol Ihe middle class loi Ihein as 
lor moie lepressive mor ilisis the desire to 
piolCvt veiling gills ihinlv maskee' loeiiivc 
impulses to control their volnnl.m sexual 
i< sponsec and to impose a soi ond cchIc on 
Ihcm in keeping with the middle class view 
of female aclolcsce.il dependency ‘ 
(Walkowilz 1980 I4‘>| 

Wheie Muthulakshiiii was concerncrl it 
was not the di v,idasis .done who were 
incapable ol ailicul.iltng Ihen interests In 
a lettci to an associate while hci hill was 
being discussed m ihc legislative council, 
she says I lind that none ol these women 
Ml illsaieup to d.UcandcapabU'olpiluling 
any Bill li would have lieen bettei if a 
gentleman had been given ihc oppoiiunily 
of introducing the Bill and getting tt 
through ' T oi Muthulakshmi the devadasi 
institution epitomised the ‘lossol masculinity 
and cultural regiession ol the Hindus' 
IChakiavorti 1990 *'] fhedevadasi system, 
in hei view, was a slur on the Hindu nation 
The integrity of the Hindu nation had lo be 
sateguarded against onslaughts tiom the 
Christian evangelical ellorts to counter the 
system through prosclylisation Crucial to 
her detem e was the need to account lor a 
practice which was not only so widely 
prevalent in the tontcmporaiy society but 
also found mention in the leligious texts 
This involved an exploration into textual 
origins These explorations revealed lo them 
that devadasis were originally a band ol pure 
virgin ascetics attached to temples 'They 
were believed to have lived a holy life, 
wearing only the simplest clothes and 
subsisting on the focxl given to them by the 
temples 

Generally support for the cause of 
abolition was mobilised in three ways. 
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depending on who was being addres&ed 
Since Jhf piimary attempt was to wean the 
women and men away fromtheinommunity 
they sonstitijted the primaiy target tor the 
abolitionists - ataigetthcabnlitionisti>could 
atlord to be extremely ruthless with ITic self 
esteem ol tht Wien and women was 
undermined and an abhorrence was created 
in them of then moral laxity and material 
d((lendenie Ihe ai lusatum of immoraliiy 
w as directed against devadasi women [ he 
dasi hciscll IV j recognised piostitule Ihe 
ie%ult IS that a deinaved woman who has 
wrei k< d many a family and who is a curse 
to humanity ts considered to be entitled to 
an office in the temple of (lod and is 
allowc d to tempt Ciod s bhaktas away from 
the path of morality by her dancing and 
singing even at the tunc they arc praying 
looNcicoiiu temptation " Tlicmmofthe 
eimimunitv on the olhei hand were 
exhoited to leali.e how they have lost 
tfieir individuality by theirabieet and servile 
depeiulitiii on then women They wert 
told that then mantiood lay in their sell 
luspecl ind self tcliaiiec and on their 
e apai ity to assume then iii<hliulplat e m 
lilt tioni>mu tutu ol tfu famth in platt 
ol thi Miiman (emphasis added) 

Set anotliei giuup being addressed was 
th'* Hindu orthodoxy At the time when the 
non biahmin movement was gaining ground 
in Madias piesideney Ihc colonial 
gov rnmeni look over the control and 
admintsttatioii ol temples which were 
huheilo eontrollc'd by zaminetars or the 
landed ansioetaey Whether or nut it was 
intended this move by the colonial 
goveinmemt helped retain biahmin contiol 
over Hitidii religious msfitulions The 
im|>oriaiue of brahmin support as a lesult 
euiiid not be dismissed even in Ihe face ut 
the tapidly spreading non brahmin 
movement In ordci to woo brahmin 
support, Hindu senptuies were invoked to 
show that servants ol God were expected 
to be chaste and pute and that the Hindu 
religion did not samtion sexual 
promiscuity 

By the lime Ihc movement for abolition 
reached its peak, colonialism and the 
developments assrxlated with if had brought 
» about many changes Ol interest here is the 
substantial alteration that had taken place 
in the structure and the ideology oi the 
tainilv A strictly utiltlanan sexuality was 
mcicasingly becoming the norm in British 
India Youngboyswcreexhortedtopractice 
continence as it would lead to the moial 
regeneration oi therace Our educated young 
men and women must take tne vow of 
Brahmachaiya and take light and 
knowledge to every poor and ignorant home 
in the [village]’ “ 

Fuither, the debate on aholinon was located 
in Bntish India and the promulgation and 
execution ol laws was the pteserve ol tte 


Bntish Propagandists for abolition therefore 
often tell compelled to express themselves 
in and to translate reality into language that 
would be comprehended by the Bntish The 
Hindu religion, here represented by the 
dedication of girls to gods, was alien to the 
Bntish expenente Tlic first step towards 
narrowing the gap between the Indian 
expenence and the Bntish one was to use 
the words devadasi' and ‘prostitute 
mtcichangeably This also translated reality 
into catcgoi les that were consistent with the 
rapidly changing perceptions of Indians 
themselves Contemporary polygamous 
relationships among the devadasis, according 
to this argument, were aberrations whic h did 
not leflcct the glory and sacredness of the 
Hindu nation This had marginalised or 
excluded those women who did not come 
within the very narrowly redefined 
boundaries of the monogamous tamily an 
adult Icmale had to be enther a wife or a 
prostitute 

Ramsmirttammai ano Non-Brahmin 
Akik ui AnoN or Aaoi iiion 

In the T amil arras of the president y 
most ol the abolitionists were in the non 
brahmin movement While they supported 
Muthulakshmi s demand lor abolition, there 
were very significant departures in thv 
frameworks within which they articulated 
theirdemand Ramamirttamiiial,a‘reionned 
devadasi, wnter and active abolitionist was 
one of the key aichitccls of this lobby Very 
btiefly. Ramamirttammal held brahmintsm 
and the aryan religion responsible for the 
evil ol dedication She provides an exti emely 
illustrative critique of brahtninism It 
Brahma is really a great god he should 
arrange marnages between people ot the 
same age How can be marry a six year 
old girl to a sixty-year old man ’ Even il 
this IS possible why then is it nut possible 
lor a sixty-ycar old woman to marry a six 
year-old boy ' Can our women not sec that 
all this IS done by brahmins to ensure their 
livelihood’ All these people - dasis, 
prostitutes, pnests and brahmins - need a 
god who will provide them with a means 
ot livelihood' [Ramamirttammal 1936 46) 
The question she poses ‘Cod is the protector 
of the world, will he watch silently while 
his wives prostitute themselves’’’ is a 
powerful indictment of notjust the n^ionalist 
deience of the essential Hinduism but also 
of the pro-Hindu biases of prominent 
abolitionists [Ramamiittammal 1936 58] 

Ramamirttammal used the devadasi 
practice o'i ^ pivotal point in her entique of 
brahroinical Hinduism In this view religion 
and god (both terms by implication aryan 
and Brahmin) created caste differences, 
untnuchabilily, enforced widowhood and 
prostitution that was practised Under the 
guise of euphemism The devadasis, she 


said, were mere instruments of brahmin 
treachery Brahmins were seen as conspinng 
to ensure the continuance of their oppressive 
hegemony by perpetuating disgraceful 
customs like these ” 

The devadasi institution for the group 
Ramamirttammal represented, was 
predicated on Hindu religion and the 
traditional Hindu family According to this 
interpretation, the tensions within the family 
between the women and their mothers and 
sistcis-in-law and the mandatory distance 
and reserve between husband and wile in 
a traditional marriage forced the husband 
into easier and more relaxed relationships 
with dasis The solution to the dasi question 
would he reached, she ielt, if the structure 
of maniagc was loosened to accommodate 
a greater ease in conjugal rclationsh ps The 
new ideal ol mamage was based on the 
redefinition ol ‘Ideal Womanhood 
Brahminical ideals ol the unquestioning, 
self effacing, obedient wile were dearly 
inadequate and even detnmental to the 
inierestsot women [Ramamirttammal 1936) 

Thi MovrMiNi against 
D rvADASi About ION 

There were many devadasis who opposed 
abolition They foimcd groups to oppose the 
proposed bill tabled by Muthulakshmi Reddi 
in the legislative assembly For example, in 
1927 the anti-abolition £>evadasi Sangam of 
Penyakanchipuram had 28 members that ot 
Chinnakanchivaiam had 30 that of 
T iiukkalkunram had 100, and the one in 
Chinglcpet had 25 mcmbci sfPress Clippings. 
MRP, sf 12) 

T he dev adas’s of the Scyyur Kandaswamy 
temple, Vanmeeghanadha temple and 
Necdamanikkaswamt temple in Chinglcpet 
distiHt formed an association in 192"’ ol 
which Saradammal and Doraisamianimal 
were unanimously elected president and 
secretary, respectively The resolutions 
passed at the first meeting ol this association 
condemned the proposed bill tabled by 
Muthulakshmi Reddi, and defended the 
devadasi practice as part of a noble ancient 
religion and appealed to the government 
not to wipe It oui through the enforcement 
of law The meeting also condemned 
speeches and writings that equated the lives 
of honourable people with prostitution 
(Press Clippings, MRP, sf 12) Yet another 
meeting ot devadasis against abolition was 
held at the house of Maragatammal in 
Chinna Kanchivaiaiii Kiisimaventammal 
presided over this meeting which was 
attended by ai^roximately 50 men and 
women KnshnaveraaminalandKannammal 
were unanimously elected president and 
secretary, respecuvely, and 30 people 
were registered as members of the 
•association The unanimously passed 
resolutions of this meeting vehemently 
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condemned Muthulakshmi’t bill and 
appealed to the humanitanan government 
that the practice of ‘Pottukkattal hears no 
connection with prostitution The resolutions 
of this meeting were then released in the 
newspapers (Piess Cippings, November 11, 
1927. MRP St 12) 

Twenty eight devadasis of Penvakanchi 
varam loimed a Sangam and sent the 
tollowing appeal to the law member of the 
Madras legislative council ‘We condemn 
Dr Muthulakshini Reddi s Bill Fhere is no 
connection between our ancient and noble 
practice of Poitukkattal and the disgraceful 
protession ot prostitution We appeal to the 
government not to entorce any law that 
destroys our rights These were women 
who served in dittercnt temples and 
devasthanams in Penyakanchivarain (Piess 
f’lippings MRP st 12) 

Rainainamammal presided over a meeting 
ol des adasis ol the Vedaginsvaraswamikoil 
Devasthanam in Iirukkalkunram which 
was altciided by o\ei a humdred people 
Ramamaniammal M jnickathammal 
I irupurarnmal Valliammal ind Kalainnial 
among others spoke about the need ot 
Sangams thit would woik towaids the 
prugrcs< ot and unity among devddasis 
specifii ally with icicicnce to Muihul ikslimi 
Rcddi s bill III the Madras legislative 
assemblv The bill and its iinplic itions were 
discussed at length at this meeting 
rhcreattii a sangam was formed wiih 80 
people being rcgisteied a* iiicmhers A 
resolutiuiuondcmningMuthulakshini sbill 
was passer' at this meeting (Pres* C lipping 
MRP sf 12) The Madras Presidency 
l)cvada>i Association was a proininenl anti 
abolition gioup 1 Dotaikannanimal the 
secret iry was elected with the specifir 
responsibility ot oiganising her caste sisters 
through the Devadasi Association with the 
purposcot defeat mg the Devadasi Dedication 
Bill (TIu Hindu July 14 1928) 

Doraikannamnial Bangalore Naga- 
rathnammal and others met ihe law minister 
C P Ramaswami, in November 1927 in an 
attempt to impress upon him the fact that 
conliary to Muthulakshmi s assertions, there 
was no connection between the performance 
of religious services in the temple and 
prostitution If the object of the Bill was 
in fact to stop prostitution Muthulakshmi 
ought to find other ways of doing it', they 
said In response to their representation, C 
P Ramaswami assured them that the matter 
would be thought over carefully and assured 
them that there will be measures to 
compensate tor the loss of property rights 
in the event of abolition (Press Clippings, 
MRP, sf 12) 

At yet another meeting in Georgetown 
on November 27, 1927, in which both 
Nagarathnammal and Doraikannammal 
participated, the question ot equating the 
devadasi practice to prostitution was 


debated at length This meeting was 
attended by over a MO devadasis and 21 
prominent men of different castes This 
meeting passed resolutions condemning 
the concerted attempts among some 
sections to discredit a group of women 
who lived their lives accorchng to a widely 
respected religious tradition It also con 
demned the demand to ban poflukkattal as 
a remedy for prostitution {bwadeihanutnm 
November K), 1927) 

Doraikannu in yet anothei pamphlet 
expressed het unhappim ss at the attenqit 
by Muthulakshmi RedJi and her followtis 
to target one group and open it up loi 
public sciutiiiy She fell that instead ol 
looking at snual evils and thinking ol 
effective way sol stemming prostitution a 
blind juduiil system was being put into 
the service of nun of the Isai Vcllalu 
community who had a vested intciesi in 
disposse ising and discrediting the 
devadasi, ^MRP sf 12) 

Hangilorc Nagiiathnammal il o i 
prominent anti ibolitionisi was a vciy 
respc'cted literary figuie and irtist in hci 
time She was.ic lively involved in publishine 
the work ot Muddiipalani a reputed 
courtesan and ixui in the lanjavur Couit 
between 17^9 and 170^^* In response to 
Muthulakshmi s pica lor illegalisiitg 
poitukkattal Nagarathnammal felt that 
while prostitution was indeed a seiioii'' 
problem that had to be addressed and while 
It was tiue that some devadasis did like 
to proUilution removing the potliikk til il 
ceremony would not affect prostitution in 
any way She felt that the link that w is 
being made belwevn the two was fai loo 
simplistic Hirlhcr il the argument ot the 
abolitionists was thil poitukkattal was t 
disguise tor prostitution then removing it 
would only mean opening the field to the 
unhindered and undisguised practice of 
prostitution notions disappearance finally 
Nagarathnammal w as ot the opinion lii it the 
devadasi institution was being evaluated by 
the abolitionists tiom the standpoint of 
western religion and social practice II 
was necessary inslead to locate it within its 
own parameteis and then articulate 
demands lor reform (SHade\hamitran 
November ^0 1927) 

The Madras Rudrakannikai Sangam was 
an active anti abolition body, issued 
statement saying ‘the people who propose 
the Bill of ferthe lamcexcusethat bai Velialar 
themselves support it But Isai Velialar aie 
men bom of Rudrakanmkais It is strange 
that they arc supporting the Bill We wil' 
soon see that selfishness prompts them to 
support the Bill The women ol this class 
havc'the sole right to property and the nghi 
to funeral honours it is a fac4 that in this 
world men have always had a selfish moli vc 
The men of this class wanted to have the 
nght to property and therefore they bite the 


hand that feed, them And tiom the s imc 
group A hill to aivolish piouitution ought 
to exert control c>vii ind punish i1k men 
lesponsiblc '* 

Anothci iiiti abolKionisi si*' Some 
members of Ihe Macira* I,t gi I him t oum il 
especially Muihul,ik him iinni il iikI , me 
C ongress 1( id, fs lu c l«iiu isim’oii 
prop4ipandawoik uiulc iIk mi ipinch, nsion 
that the inoralilv III Ilmci I ur woullbi 
impi >veJ llitfcbv Ni i iltlic n i d 
umditionsi in he t luiuU << o mt |ii I *\ d 
iniustiic ^^llllOlll Ill I I \ Il >1 ill 
ch i tily IS iiiipos ibl( 

Il Is mu ic'iMii ih ii llic i‘olH s II 
also piopag mug I single i inu < i i ii \ 
Ml dittcrciiic III uiiiiihlii i hi wt 
that llic anti aholiliomsi'did iioi i ins y 
Ol Sexual conduct is the kev I'sii I irlh m 
the qiii'stioiiol idcMlilv Hultht tU iiiditi 
of nghis lied to ih II identity vi u enti tl 
llowc'vei It wa piiiis Iv il s i>v ilq ii 
mic iilatum dial in 1 sc n s di I'icd I ii'i 
ibolition ixisilirn ind muK im|' ' 'hic 
loi 'he anti aliolitioiiisis to susi mi t'l ii 
posiii in iiKVilihly in import ii i {• lU ilihe 
(k">klistsdcUnci w istlKirailcmplU |oifi ly 
tliemalvt in iiolt llialw i buti s ui ii nicd 
by It Iigioiis s 11 tom iml it i c p> itili n Iht 
i hanging tdcc logs Hit suiclity ol maiinii 
hit inic UIntril siit Assmii' lyiicin 
whoo Inn M mto th II ( istt In s/iru/immtiii ii 
sl.i acquires die nime luot i inal liisl i 
1 inaiii' d woman be It ng ii lui husinnd 
St) also the kannikui ht Iti' gs to bw it tn tntf 
her Imtpoilii syiibotisi ihis 

Aloiielcvtl wc ould tliiilnu mil ti 
dll dtv.idisis lit feme ol ilitii |i I sion 
■' 1 rcveisc discocrs wiki isinllit i ist 
ol homosexuality in tin wist tin tlt\ idi i 
w ly ol lilt hr imn to pi ik Ini list II In 
dcmaiiil dial ii' hcilimaty hi icirgnistd 
and acknowlijgtd ofitn in Ihi s imi 
vocabiilaiv using thi ,iiiic taiigiuu by 
whiih It w IS hi mg min i mgly dtiiounctd 
mddciiigr ilulfl oiuauli I'Ad llll | Bill ihi, 
1 ' only a p irt ot the t xplaii ition Ai in >ilit i 
level the artii ul itiom tli it got i o opl <1 into 
the hrahmin liaiiiewoili wm (hot ot 
women who were aiiitnl iliiig thin posiiioii 
ouisidc It Ihe pol iiisalion ol politu ind 
the patlicuhir coiifigur itioiis ot political 
alliance'' that seemed possibli at Ih il lime 
equated mocictmty andpohiii il r.iilit alisin 
(especially thil ot thi non br^hriin 
ino'cmcnM with the iholitimii>i posiiion 
and reduced anti abolitionist attic ul itions 
to a backward traditionalism th it hindc ic J 
progress Ihistlichotuniisaliunofpo'itions 
on the part of die lelormcrs inyisihiliscd 
a discourse that could not he r oiii on d in 
simple diclintomits I lu positions th ii the 
dnti abolitionists like N qarathnamrnai tiid 
Doraikannammil foi inslincc tool wire 
ceitainly not brahmin positions dor c in 
they hy any stnuli h< calkd i set cif 
prostitutes set up by then kec pt i s to rjuote 
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Muthulakshmi" Iheirowntadicalismand 
senMtivity lo issuer is coinparable to the 
radiialisni of the non brahmin movement 
but ihe> were iutated outside it and m 
opposition In it Ii was the impossibility 
of fixing the anti abolitionists firmly 
within any of the existing politiial 
ideological tramewoiks that wiped out their 
resistance 

III 

Conclusion 

The agendas ol teforin tht non br iliniin 
movement the colonial judiciary and first 
wave feminism intersected to produce a 
hegemonic ideal ol monogamous 
conjugality that would replace and recast 
the extended sexuality ol the pic colonial 
family in South India I he pro aholitionists 
defined the system largely in leims ol the 
evangelical bourgeois teminist and 
emerging naitonalist tiameworks of a new 
nioial ordei an oidci whose patriarchal 
eonstiaiiits weic veiy different from and 
alien to the palnaichal consti iints that up 
to that point defined the choic cs available 
to female temple servants- and then 
attempted to lind the system they were 
describing and its participants 

I he anti abolitionist elevadasis on the other 
hand strongly icsisted the intet pi elation ol 
potiukkaital as prostitution I hose who were 
opposed to lelomt and asserted their right 
to continue living then lives m the old way 
weic also actively redefining their own 
positions and attempting to I ashion and assert 
a space loi themselves within the emergent 
moul oidei a space guarded against 
appiopiialion (by the state refoimcrs and 
men of then owii c oinmumtv alike) a sp ice 
that if rciiieved would also be legitimate 
within the new ordei 

The devadasis who weie willing to be co¬ 
opted into the tevivalist scheme and those 
who wcie willing to oiganise themselves lor 
reform get lianslnimed (rom passive 
subjects mobilised by cluiismalic leaders 
into people who iccogniscd changes in 
then life Miuaiion and acted to shajx: their 
future andictnevelhcmselvcs In this scheme 
while the pioncci s ot reform saw Ihenisel ves 
as initiating change loi most ol the 
participants it scived as a platform that 
provided visibility olticial lecogntiion and 
‘Icgitimac V to c hanges that were inevitable 
within the emerging system 

Viewed Irom this angle we begin lo see 
the victims and ihcir matginalisation in 
new lighi At one level ihev cease to appear 
as a homogencoas gioup At another level 
however, the anti abolitionists position 
intersected with that of the pio abolitionists 
in that both accepted the emerging ideal 
of monogamous conjugality and were 
attempting through ditterenl trajectories, 
lo situate themselves within that ideal 
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1 I am giaietui lo the referee of South Indian 
Sliidifi foi (Iriwing m) attention lo this 
judgment 

2 Naikins nauleh girls and devadasis are used 
micrehingeablv m the first section of this 
iitiik since ihc discourse ol the colonni 
judKaiure w hich tlie seelion deals with does 
not m,untain the e distinctions Preecdcnis 
,ire sited acioss these eategoiies thus ironinu 
out the differences between them While I 
maintain the disiinetions and recognise then 
sigiiifie mic It IS necessary 41 this point tor 
itK III csiimnc the cases as a body 

) M iihura N ukin < Esu Naikin Indian I <m 
Rifioth 4 (IK80) Bombay pp S10 7I 
(ht re die I // A t (1880) Bombay pp S7() 71 1 

4 Section W ot the Indian Penal Code is a' 
follows Whoever sells lets to hue ot 
olherwisc disposes of any mmot undci the age 
ol 16 years with intent that such tmnoi shall 
Ih rmplovcd or used for the puipose ot 
prostiiulion or lor iny unlawful and immoral 
purpose Ol knowing it lo be likely that such 
minor will be eniploycd or used for any sue h 
purpose sh III ht punished with impnsoninent 
of eiihc I clc scnption for a term which may 
extend lo ten years and shall also be liable 
lo line 

5 Reg V Aiunjchellain/fit 1(1876 8)Madras 
p I6S 

6 The cliieel evidence was wilhoul exception 
given bv ihe agency lhal t barged the accused 
insaiiably the stale I xpaite Padmavali 
Madras A/ii'A f ourt Reports S (1870) p 416 
(heaafler MHl R S (1870) p 416) 

7 txpailt Pidmavati MHCR S (1870) p 416 
The Abbe Ouhois in his work on Hindu 
manners .ind c ustoms says The official duties 
ol devadasis eonsisl in dancing and singing 
within the kinptc twice a day morning and 
evening ,vnd also ai public ceremonies The 
ffrsi they cxceuie with sufficient grace, 
although iheir altitudes are lasciv c'us and 
ihcir gestures indecorous As regards Iheir 
singing itisalmostalwaysconiinedioobscene 


verses dcstnbing some licentious episotfe in 
the history of their gcxis' For these services 
the devadasis were paid a fixed salary which 
was supplemented by 'selling their favours 
in as profitable manner as possible' See 
Uubois (1989) 

8 Exparie Padmavali MHCR S (187(1) 
pp 416 17 

9 Chalakonda Alasani v Chalakonda 
Ratnachalain MHCR 2 (1864) p v7 

10 Chinnj llmniayi v Tegarai Chelti ILR I 
(1876 8) Madras p 170 

11 Mathura Naikin v Esu Naikin ILR 4 (1880) 
Bombay pp SSO SI 

P Subbaraina Mudali v Balak’ishnaswami 
Naidu Madras Imss /ouniri/TT (1917) p 208 
(htreaUcr MU T) (1917) p •’08' 

I' Ibid pp 208 09 

14 Chalakonda Atasoni v Chalakonda Rama 
chalam MHCR 2 (1864) p S7 

15 Ihid |> S7 

16 Ibid p S7 

|7 Ciangamma s Kuppamal Ml J (I9T8) 
pp 92T T) 

18 Narsanna v Cr.angu HR (1890) Madias 
pp ns 14 

19 Yrndamuii Vccranna v Yendamuri Saljani 
Mil 1 (1947) pp TOl ot 

20 JagiidammaIvSaiaswathi Ammal ///?(I9S(» 
Madras pp 7SS 64 

21 Taras Krishna/t/?T| (19()7)B<mibay p SIO 

22 Venku v Mahalmga IIRW (1888) Madras 
p t9*) 

2t CJueen Empress s Ramanna ///? P (1889) 
Madras p 276 

24 Ibid p •’74 

25 Ibid p 276 

26 Op cit p S6T 

27 Visvanatha Mudali v Doiaiswaniy Mudati 
ML/49 (I92S) p68/ 

28 For an elibuiaiion ol the concept ol 
icsloiativc I chasioursec Richard Schcchnei 
(I98S) 

29 Set Ramakrishna (I98T) lor an extremely 
infurinative aernunt of reform trends in 
Andhia in the late I9ih and eailv 20th 
centuries 

CO fhe first jitcnipi lu set up a giil s schot I in 
Madras was imde in 1821 by the Church 
Missionary Society later between 18T() and 
1817 iheLMS the Wesleyan Mission ihs 
American Mission and the Chiistian 
Missionary Society started several boarding 
and day sc himK for girls For further details 
sec Rainakrishna (198)91 9)) 

tl Veeresalingam through this journal as well 
as Satihitahodliim inaugurated an cjxich in 
women sjouinals in Andhra SecRainaknshna 
(198)94) 

)2 Manu too demands of him that would be > 
father to be wholly satisfied wiih her hr 
has taken unto wite and guarantees good 
fortune lo Ihc house where the husband is 
conteni with the wife and Ihr wife with the 
husband [Venkaioratnam 1901 2ST 2S4] 

)T What IS extremely significant is that 
western liberal ideas of love and marnage 
found advocates not jUst among the 
respectable' upper class elite but also in a 
group struggling to survive fake the views 
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of Rainarointamma). on active pra-abohtion 
devadosi and author ot a novel on the evils 
of the system Dafigal Mo^axulai, lor 
instonce The author was a reformed 
devadati who was active in the movemeni 
for abolition The woik is stiongly 
autobiographical and narrative of the trends 
in the movement See Mu Ramaniirttammal 
(1916 44) and S Anandhi (1991) 

14 Copy of the Proceedings of the Darbar 
Dis 105h/C of 11 dated December 9 1911 
MRP sf 11 pan III 

11 lake for instance the Bill for the Protection 
of Minors This bill was passed in 1914 and 
authorised magistrates to give custody of 
minor girls who fear adoption for prostitution 
lo \Mtuhlt mulef belonging to the same 
caste The custi'dian would according to 
this bill be given an allowance decided on 
by the magistrate towards maintenance 
of the minor girl {kinhnapairika 
Imuaiv 17 1914) 

16 Lettei dated Septembers 1927 Muthultik\him 
RtJiJi Piiiun suh)c*ct tile II part 2 
pp 149 11 (hcicatterMRP sf 11 2 ppl49 
11) At the time that Muthiilakshmi entered 
the scene the ICovai Senguntar Mahatana 
Sangim was among the most active bodies 
m the famil areas It was established in 
1911 and legisiered in 1924 The activities 
ol ihis organisation insoivtd propaganda 
work in remote villages lo reclaim 
desadasis and Iheir daughteis 1 he Society 
toi the Protection ot Minors was tormed in 
Cochin m 1917 In the Andhia areas oi the 
presidency the Andhradesa Kalaxanthula 
Sanghaiii was (he mosLactivc pto abolition 
body 

)7 This IS deal liom the extremely subservient 
atlitadu that nthei abolitionists assumed in 
lelation lo her The sc“cielaiy o* the Andhra 
Kalavanthula Acsociition a* Rcpallt li>i 
(sample tells her The whole cumiiiuiiity 
has cveiy laith m you that you would earn 
the worldwide tame ot taking aw ly the evils 
of the community by popularising (tie marnage 
system and by taking away cscry other status 
with and practices and customs of soc lal life 
like the (ilhei sects of Hindus ILetle'i MRP 
si II 2 p )80| 

th Muthiilakshmi Reddi Presidential Addiess 
deliveicd at the seventh Andhia Provincial 
Women s Conterenee Flloie November 
1911 p II 

19 bxtiact lioin untitled spc'ech (’) MRP sf 11 
7 149 111 In November 19'’7 Muihulakshmi 
Reddi pioposcda bill in the Madras legislative 
council to amend section 44 (a) of the Madras 
Hindu Religious Endowments Act of 1927 
She proposed the bill for the enfranchisement 
oi mams she said in support of (he 
women's associations in this presidency 
who leef this pi at lice of dedicating young 
girls or young women to temples for 
immoral purposes as a slur on Indian 
womanhood and a great wrong and 
injustice done to the innocent youth of 
this couniiy and in response to the 
m'cssani demands oi the enlightened 
sections ot those aggneved coinmumlies 
themselves whose rightly developed 


moral sente naturally revolts at such a 
notorious custom prevalent among the 
unenlightened ol their community and 
who with ihrir persuasive method and 
educative propaganda work ore unable 
to suppress this sicr without furihoi 
legislation and above all in deference to 
my own personal conviction that in the 
cause ol humaniiv and (usticc we can no 
longer delay this piece ol hendicial 
legislation a reform by which we/an 
le'cuc thousands of young innocent 
childicn from a lilc ol iminotality and 
vice liomlilc tongnnalidism sutfuinc’ 
di'c ist and death resulting fiom infection 
wuti Venereal disease' PTinftrlini's of 
ihi Muitni\ fegM/otnr Cnunnl loi 
November 192/ pp 411 16 
I he aiiK ndnieiit was introduced and mam 
lands held by devodasis were enfranchised 
and converted into ryotwan patias which 
conferred independent titles to land 
It might hi uselul at this point to dwell 
toi awhile on the western feminist position 
onpriniiiuiionthaiButlei represented Ilic 
crusade against male vice in both America 
and bngl md began with an opposition to 
statercgulationolprostilution Like cailici 
Icmale icfoim efiorts the feminist attack 
on state icgulation reinforced women s 
sell conscious paiticipation m a dislinci 
female sulic uliure 1 he feminist campaign 
also diew hundreds of women into the 
politic il lien I lor the first time bv 
encuiitaKing them to challenge male 
ccniic' ol powei They reiecicd (he 
prcviilmy vuw ot fallen women as 
pollutants ol men amt depicted them 
insic'ad isvn iinis of male pollution F rum 
ihc point ol ihe middle class It mmists 
ihis cni nied a strong identilicjlion with 
ihi I III ol piostilutes Says Walkowiir 
I’m tiiulioii ilso served as a paiadigm 
lor Ihi fcinili condition it established 
Ihc iichilypal iclatiunship between men 
and women icpealed in a inoic sublli 
manner wiihin genteel society 
(Walkowit/ |9K() 14 7] 

40 Lcllci to A K ilccwara Rao dated Stpicmbt r 
2l I91h MRP si II I p 18 

41 Ibid 

42 Ibid 

41 Noll d ilcdM ui h 1 / 1940regardingKudikars 
in IKwaswoms MRP sf 11 pail III 

44 S Anianisulu Presidential Address to the 
Andhradcs i Kalav onthula Six lal C onleicmi 
1921 MRP si 12 

41 Ibid 

46 MuthulakshmiKcddi Presidential Addicss 

p 12 

47 Muihulakshmi herselfwas a staunch sup|xirtci 
ot their c luse although anti brahminisni for 
hei did noi entail a rejection of Hinduism 
Picss Clippings MRP sf 12 

48 for a detailed account ot Ihe contiiweisy 
surmunding this publicatioa see Introduction 
Wiinun Wnlinn in India 600 B C lo ihi 
Present Volume I pp 1 12 

49 Newspaper article by the Madras Kudra 
kannikai Sangaiii reference undecipherable 
MRP sf 12 


10 Newspapet artiile by the Madras 
Kudiiak.uintka) Sangom rtfeienc'e underi|8ier 
able MRP yf f 

*>1 It Varalakshinai.iina opin li iim io 
M uthutikshmi Reddi and Sii( I’Kamasw imy 
Iyer MRP sf 11 2 
12 Ibid 

1' Dpi 11 p IS 
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fixefipti the Statement of the 

Chefrmaiii Shrf Shared $. Marathe, 
at Ifte Wti Annuai General lyieetlng 
held on 2Sth September, 199$ at 
Bombay. 


§6 The decision fo 
privatise SICOM was 
a recognition of the 
changing financial and 
economic scenario in 
the country; and to 
enable SICOM to 
operate effectively in a 
highly competitive 
environment. 99 


The Changing Role of SICOM : 

Since inception, your Company was registered as Hie 
State Industnal & Investment Corporation of Maharashtra 
Limited' At the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
22nd December, 1994, a Resolution was unanimously 
adopted to change the name to SICOM Limited, and with 
the necessary approvals from the Company Law Board, 
the shortened name was adopted with effect from 29th 
December, 1994 

In the last few years, as a result of concerted efforts on 
several fronts, we have been able to significantly enlarge 
our scope of operations, strengthen our fiqancidl position 
and increase our profitability We now provide a wide 


range of financial prrxlucts, me luding syndication of loan*^ 
managing new issues including listing on OTCl 1 
underwnting, leasing, etc In 1994-95, we added two mon 
financial services, namely, bill discounting and corpowtt 
loans for penods ranging from one to three years 

State Government's Supportive Attitude: 

It IS in the ermtext of this qualitative change in thi 
cOTporate identity of SICOM, that one has to see the Stah 
Government s decision to disinvest 51% of its shareholdmi 
in your Company The pnmary consideration leading to th< 
deasiCTitopnvatiseSICOMwasarecognitionoftlwctaigin) 
financial and ecwiomic scenano in the country, and b 
enable SICOM to operate effectively in a highl] 
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cumpebtive environment and without having to be 
dependent on funding from the exchequer 

1 would like to mention here a unique feature of the 
State Government disinvestment The entire pro(ecds 
from the disinvestment of its shares has been deployed bv 
the Government in your Company as an interest tree 
readjustment loan for a penod of five to seven years Fhis 
reflects not onlv the State Government s keen interest in 
your Company s growth and profitability but also its 
(onfidence that its equity in your Company will apprec late 
sufficiently to compensate for the interest foregone 

SlCOM's Highly Satisfactory Performance ; 

The performance of SICOM for the year ending I Is* 
Marc h, 1despite the downward trends in the linaru tal 
sec tor, lias been highly satisfactory The total amount ol 
loans sanctioned for vanous products including equity 
leasing assistance, corporate loans and term loans lias 
more ^an doubled dunng the year to reach a total ol 
Rs 5]‘>crore Disbursements were also conespondingly 
higher Rs 412 crore which was an increase of I2I"( is 
c ornpared w ith the previousyear The Company continued 
to improve its performance in respect of rc'coieries of 
outstanding due's of pnne ipal and interest As c otniMu d 
to 199394 recovencs at Rs 259 crore were }5%highci 
The net profit lor the year was Rs 27 crore, an increase In 
15% over that of Rs 18 61 crore for the previous year The 
fPS rose from Rs 3 0/ to Rs 145 By the end of March 
1995, Sl( OM s asset tiase had increased to Rs 715 c lore as 
against Rs 52'2 crpre a year earlier This represented a 
growth ol 40% over the c umulative funds deploy t'd up to 
Marc h, 1994 con ipaied to a grcnvth of 14% in the previous 
year I am happy to Inform you that on 25th July, 1995, 
your Company achteveda landmark when its asset base 
crossed Rs. 1000 crore. 

Importance of Infrastructure: 

The changing industnal culture brought about by the 
influx of foreign tec hnology as also foreign companies 
n>aking India their base, has made us realise the 
importance ol creating an infrastructure compatible with 
the growth trends taking place here No longer is an 
entrepreneurs satisfied with monetary incentives c oupicd 
with ^ssable infrastructure Instead, his prcfcrenc e is for 
something at par with what is available in developed and 
other rapidly developing countries Towards this end, it is 
forming a company along with Infrastruc turc Leasing and 
I inancialServices(lLFS),HousingDevelopment&l inance 


Corporation (HDFC) and the Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation, (MIDC) which would uncleitake 
to dewlop infrastnicture based projec ts as also fonriukde 
leports on such projee ts, later to be marketed to c on ipanies 
desirous of setting up such projects Vour company has 
formedaJointVenlurcCompanywithMahindraAiMahindra 
and CID(’0 to operate w.itei transport services in and 
around Mumbai 

SICOM to Promote Further Industrial Growttt: 

There have been major c hanges in SK OM s c orjioratc 
identity in recent years But your ( ompany s objc'c lives 
remain the same iwmelv to help closure the' jininacy of 
Maharashtra as the leading industnal State in the Incitiin 
Union 

After the elec lions to the Slate s Legislative Assembly in 
March 1995, a new (>overnment assiimc'd office in 
Maharashtra I am happy to note th,U the nt'w (lovemment 
ac cords highest pnority to maintaining Mahaiashtra s position 
as the most favoured closfinafion for invc'stmcnts in the 
industnal sec tor and every effoit is lieing made to make the 
State even more investor fnendly In the mattei of .ittracting 
lorc'ign Direct Investments also it continiic's to Im in the 
lead As the Slate s pren. er industnal promotional agenc y 
your Company will h<we a gnat opportunilv to serve 
Maharashtras economy by attracting more investments 
Expression of Gratihide: 

Before I conclude 1 would like to place on i<*( orcl the 
Board s gratitude to the State Govemmenl foi its < cintinuod 
support On behalf of the Board 1 would like lo (hank the 
IDBi, Small Industnal Development Bank of lr>dia Industrial 
Reconstruction Bank of India aRd all the (omrnerc lal Banks 
lor their assistance in our promotional efforts Tfianks are 
also due to all the sister organisations like MILK MSFB 
M.SSIDC, MSFC, MFI IRON etc I would be failing in mv duty 
if 1 d*d not express our sjiecial gratitude to all the .illiance 
partners but for whose support the proc ess of jinvahsation 
would not have been realised so expeditiously I also plac e 
on rec ord the Board s apprec lation of the diligent efforts put 
in by dll who work for SK OM 

SHARADS MARATHE 

CHAIRMAN 

» BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Note : This does not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting 
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images ot the isody and sexuality in Women's 
Narratives on Oppression in die Home 

Meenakshi Thapan 

Based on in depth inteivien s uith middle and upper clan vsomen in New Delhi this paper examuiei the relationship 
between w omi n \ exi>eriem (s ofph\ \u al \ lolence and pwiholo^ual oppres sum in thi home and their perceptions of their 
hodu s and sexiuilivs Fht fenuili hods is sitssedas noniori thana hods for-others lulturalh constimtedthtough media 
imagi s atul thiotiph ss onu n sintiinullsatum oj the gaze of tin other 7 hus what thi se women often expeneni e a i oppression 
IS lelated to the denigiation of a hods image and sexual identits Iniomlusion the author poses some questions regarding 
thi possihiltUis of an uitionomous fiminmits that would in Jad enable thesi women to hi fiee of thi oppressne gaze 


I 

Introduction 

IN iHN uoik on Icmininitv arid tulturc it 
became intieasinjil) cviilcnt in the course 
ot interviews with middle .ind upjicr class 
women 111 New Hi Ihi that what I was seeking 
tuundersi ind m/ the ciiltuialunderpinnings 
ot leniiiiinity was impossible without an 
understandingoi women sownpeiceptions 
ot then iemininitv ' Pciniiiiniiy is created 
thtough both the cullui il and the personal 
Women s cxperiemc ol everyday hte is 
closely linked to then notioiisol thcirbodies 
and then sc xuality seen in relation to an ideal 
Icmininity Their experience ot 
psychological oppression in intimate 
relationships is iheictore oltcn related to 
their notions oi the pcriect lemalc body 
and their own sexuality In a sense then 
these women nc as much oppressed by the 
values of a pattiarchal society as they are 
by then partners in intimate relationships 
This paper is an attempt to identity and 
decipher images ol the beidy and sexuality 
in urban Indian women s narratives on the 
nature ol physical and psychological 
oppression I he pipei eximincs diflercnt 
kinds ot violence women experience in the 
home ami links some ol this experience to 
women s notions ol their bodies and 
scxualilY Al no point in the paiici is the 
argument made that women aie responsible 
tor the physrctii haitei ing and psye hologieal 
torture they experience in the lainily 
The iem ilc body in this paper is v icwcd 
as the lived body or the communicative body 
through which the woman seeks to both 
detine her lilc spaces and express hcrscll in 
ditiercni situations and contexts in everyday 
life all of which shape hei identity as a 
tcmininc being The boily is clearly a 
medium ot culture in the sense in which we 
take care ot it and ma’iitain it cat dress and 
adorn ouisclves communicate with oths'is 
and so on Howevei the body as Susan 
Bordo points out is also more diiectiv a 
'practical locus ot social contiol so that 
we arc in a sense not what we want to be 
but we in made through culture Foucault 
lallsthe dociicboely regulated by the norms 


ot cultural lite It is precisely in the pursuit 
ot an ideal Icinininily cvei-changing and 
elusive that temale bodies become docile 
bodies’ (Boido 199T I6S 66J thus 
Icminimtv disempowers us even as it 
seduces us and like Sandra 1 ce Bartkv 
(19902) I seek tr> understand how the 
values ot a system that oppresses us are able 
to take up residence in our minds This 
bnngs us to ihec)ucsiion ol power as Foucault 
puts It we need an analysis ol powci trom 
below 'Forthis Boido(199^ I67)suggests 
wt need to understand the mechanisms that 
shape and prolilciate — rather than repress 
desire generate and tocus our energies 
construct our conceptions ol normalcy and 
deviance This will help us to understand 
how women collude with fort es which ottcii 
sustain their own oppression 
Women s cxpericmes ol oppression ot 
violence m the home are closely liked to 
their pert options ot their bodies and notions 
ol lemininitv In this context the female 
btidy apptais no moic than as a btidy lor 
others sotlallv constructed and therctore 
under the constant ga/e ol the other I he 
internalisation ot rcprcscntalions ol the 
lemalc body bv women appears to be 
lundamenial to the lormation ot feminine 
identity But this docs not happen in a 
straightforward manner It is only by 
mapping tht w ly m which the body 
c ire umsc ribc s suhjee ti vity" that we tan begin 
to understand how gender is constitutive 
ol identity [MeNay 1991 ITl] In the 
women s natraiivi s we discover that the 
body IS continuously perceived as both 
defining and limiting a woman s identity by 
both the peipctralois ol the \ lolence as well 
as by women themselves It is m this sense 
that, in intimate relationships, the other s 
definitions of the body are often experienced 
as painful and oppressive as they arc not 
congruent with women’s own perceptions 
ot their bodies and identities 
The visual and print media in any t ulture 
influences women s perceptions through the 
imaging ot the perfect’ or ’desirable’ female 
hodv Images ot women who look youthful, 
has e flawless skin beautiful faces arid bodies 
are presented to the urban Indian woman 


With thi advent ol television and the printed 
word in an increasingly modem urban India 
the rules tor femininity have come lo be 
c ul tural I y tr ansmt Ited mot e and more through 
standardised visual images [Bordo 
1991 169| Phus we learn the rules directly 
iliiojgh bodily discourse through images 
that tell us what clothes body shape facial 
expression movements and behaviour aie 
required (tbid) Some ot these images arc 
presented to us through advertisements 
ihiough fashion through beauty contests 
and their icons the fashion models through 
women s magazines and so on ('able 
tclccition in uiban India has brought home 
the obsession with the peifect female body 
in the west through t ommerc lals talk shows 
soaps etc many ol which address the 
perfectability ul the lemtmne form in one 
way or another ' The concern with what is 
consideied excessive weight and with the 
shapely female body winch emerges in the 
women s narratives is to a large extent a 
icflei tion ot wh it Kim Chernin (19b I) has 
called the tyranny ol slenderness in the 
west 

This paper also seeks lo examine the 
different forms ol psychological oppression 
women experience both in intimate 
rclaiioiisliips as well as in relations with the 
extended family in ihc homi Psychological 
oppression or what women themselves refer 
to as mental torture or emotional violence 
has not been sufficiently documented because 
ot what IS considered lack ot evidence 
That IS, women often do not talk about this 
aspect ot then lives and nor is there any 
pnxit ofthcirexpenence Precisely for this 
reason that I sought to examine notions ot 
the body and sexuality drawn from women’s 
experiences ot psychological oppression 
sometimes accompanied by physical 
violence 

Women s experiences based on everyday 
life help us to understand the nature ot the 
oppression and violence women encounter 
It fs absolutely necessary to begin, as Smith 
(1994 156) points out “with what we know 
directly in our lives’’ i e with experience 
I lowcver, it bee omes important to remember 
that although experience does not ‘ground 
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knowledge in any conventional sense, 
women’s expenences and what women say, 
make important contnbutions to the creation 
ot knowledge’ (Harding 1992 18S, 186] 
While this paper therefore does not otfer any 
major conclusions on the causes ol physical 
and psychological violence on women in the 
home. It does certainly seek to provide a 
mapping of the field, as it were What is the 
nature ot the violence’ Wh«t torms does it 
take’ How is it related to women's 
perceptions ot their bodies and sexualities ’ 
Whatdowomen snarrativeson oppression , 
as they experience it reveal to us’ 

fhe analysis is based on mateiial from 
interview conducted with middle class and 
upper middle class women in Delhi 
belonging to ditterent regional and 
professional backgrounds, varying marital 
status and with a vaiiety ot ideological 
positions on the family, marriage, and life 
in general' An attempt was m<idc to identify 
women from more or less the same kind ot 
social background vi/ the educated, 
professional urban woman tor purposes ol 
maintaining a certain homogeneity in the 
collected material It might thus appear that 
ihcie IS a commonalitv in the women’s 
narraii ves that relates both to theirexpenencc 
as well as to then articulation ol it The 
nairatises oi women from lower income 
groups would (icihaps contain somewhat 
Jitlcrcnt expenences and their articulation 
would differ liom women belonging to the 
iTiiddleclasscs' One common thiead running 
through all the nariatives presented in this 
paper is that the women were all victims ot 
so-called love mairiages lathcr than the 
more common-place ‘arranged’ marriages 
•hat are so widely practi'.edin India Women’s 
expelicnce ot violence and psychological 
oppression in everyday lite and especially 
in the home ate not random or isolated 
experiences It we connect women’s 
experiences clearly then what emerges is 
a flood of common expenences’ [Stanko 
I9KS ' 8] and it is this similanty that shows 
us theextent and the natuteot the humiliation 
and suttenng women cxpcncnce regardless 
ot their educaticjn oi status in society 

II 

Forms of Violence 

In my work, I define violence as a form 
of action or abuse intended to inflict physical 
or psychological harm on another person 
Following Hott (1990 91) I would further 
add that the ‘meaning ot physical acts ot 
aggression cannot be separated trom the acts 
themselves" It is thereture essential to 
understand the ‘processes and context- 
specifir meaningsot violent social interaction 
including the relationship between verbal 
and physical aggression” In this context 
that women's accounts ot psychological 
oppression become important 


The aimof both physical and psychological 
violence is the same the disempowerment 
ot persons which ensures domination ovei 
them As Luke puts It “the genius ot violence 
IS that It disempowers in such fundamental 
ways that its effects cascade out in many 
directions and tor a long time to come’ 
(1992 176) The despair and anguish that 
many women experiam e in violent marital 
relationships is one manitestaiinn ot then 
disempowerment they can ncitherterminatc 
the relationship nor change the sUuatioii 
They simplyhavetolivewithit intact then 
survivil depends on this Some women 
develop suKidal tendencies as well and 
also feelings of wanting to kill then 
husbands in order to lemovc the souicc ol 
their emotional agony Even though women 
may be disempowered they otten pen eivc 
themselves as emerging more t onfldeiit and 
emotionallv stronger from then expenenie 
ot violeiKi 111 the home notwithstanding the 
stress ind stiainthey may have experienced 
dunng the cnsis This is certainly true ol the 
women who were iniervicwcxl bv me One 
reason is perhaps their socioeconomic 
background and the tact that they are 
professionals and cconninicall v independent 
women It is more likely that women aic 
brutalised and psyc hologically shattered attci 
their expciicnce it they are economically 
dependent on then husbands and arc not 
equipped to manage then own lives 

Forpurposcsol iinalysis.I havecategonsed 
the responses ot women to violence in the 
home i/\ a \'s their husbands and the 
extended family into a senes ol oppositions 
The first c<itegoiy of violence in the home 
IS that ol verbal abuse as opposed to verbal 
silence Verbal abuse takes many forms 
depending on the c ontext, situation and st ite 
ot the mairiagc it&ell and is otten 
accompanied by physical violence 
Withdrawal oi sexual activity when the 
woman miy want it as opposed to the 
imposition of sexual activity on a woman 
who may not desire it is expenenced as 
another form ol violence The third form is 
exhibited in the husband s lack ot 
commitment to the home and the family as 
opposed to an excessive commitment to the 
family The latter is evident only in the 
situation of the joint family" where the 
husband and wife are residing with the 
husband s parents oi/and brothers and then 
families and the husband is excessively 
committed to his natal family 

In Ndclear Homl 

Violence in the nucleai home is often nut 
visible to an outsider A woman may be 
physically battered but continues to go to 
work hiding her scars, maintaining the facade 
of her marriage, and carry on her life as 
though nothing was nut ot place A woman 
may be psychologKally oppressed but this 


IS not always perceived by another person 
Stanko has «*-gued that women ‘leain tt 
definetheii worlds and thus their expenenn 
as less important than men s I hey tend It 
internalise and silence many ol then 
experiences ot sexual and/or physica. 
intimidation and violaiinp (198^ f/) It ii 
only when women may need intcr\enlion 
c'lthcrthioughthc I imily oi Iriendsorihmugf 
counscllois tiiai some ol these hidden oi 
invisible expenences ol violence within tht 
home are icvi ilcd What cmcigc* art 
nariaiises by educ iiccl high status womer 
il physic al and psyi hologual oppiessumby 
thciicqually well eMablishcdancIsticccssIu 
husbands What also emu lec' iic notions oi 
the body that aic iaigels defined by tht 
women s parlne^^ and undouhicdly aficctec 
women s self esteem and identity as well a* 
their own peiceptions ot iheit bodies 

(as< I 

1 cena a l’iin|ibi kayasihi the daughtc 
ell a businessman is H y c ai s old and tcachc 
in a univcrsily She has been e<liuated ir 
universincs abioad <ind in India She inamec 
someone ol her choiee six yen' ago They 
ait ti om dilfcrunt ti'gional communities anc 
have diffcient social cduealional anc 
professional backgrounds her husband ha' 
always p4itn|K*red her in icims ot givinf 
bet a lot ol allenlion ind .ilways sup|xmin{ 
her physK al appe nance I ven it she had t 
Fc illy bad h lilt til oi woic icrnhieclothes’’ 
he rude it a point to ipprcciate hci 
appearanie 1 cena think'- iht'v heel very 
good comminie,iiioi< tiid lliev spoke in i. 
piisaie language ilways so no one coulc 
really understand what the y were saying ic 
each other Much ot this pus ite language 
was baby talk as I ee iia puts it with one 
partner becoming pare ni to the other 
Sometimes this tiightcned her as they 
could not Iomnuinicalc in any othei 
language lie expressed his illectiur 
physic illy as well cuddling her often anti 
hugging hci even in f lom ol friends All thii 
fell apart ifioui 10 months ago when he mcl 
.motht'i woman 1 ecp i now says Mayht 
^nowhe sgiownup ol course at my expense” 

I he icgitnul bac kgrounds ot the partners 
and the caste class mdcommamiy to which 
they belong inevitably affects the nature 
of then inlciaction despite the similai 
educational and piofcssional b ickgiounds 
One outcome of 1 ecna’s deteriorating 
relationship with hci husband is tlic negative 
nature ol his comments about her family 
and about herself He has started criticising 
me physic ally and comments which are 
dcrogaioiy about my limilv that is, the 
sleicoiype ot being loud lotund money* 
minded excessive in eveiy sense Thcy'wi 
non creative speak loudly to their wivei^. 
they re from a particular social class and 
background In ihis case the commentt 
about Lccna s tamils (essentially hdt 
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brothers and then wives) are really 
directed at a Punjabi business community 
irom her educated westernised Bengali 
husband 

Comments about 1 con<i s body are lathcr 
ipecitic ‘How 1 in not that attractive 1 ni 
short I have a bigger head [not in pioportion 
to the icsi ol her bodyl 1 m iat, and on 
In a lelationship it bothei s me that someone 
who had pampered me so much should 
switch ovci SI) suddcniv' Lccna secs these 
deiogatory comments about her body and 
her iamilv as signs ol a marriage gone awrv 
Ol in her words a crumbling mairiagc 
Hci husband s inieiesi m another woman is 
oneieason shethinks he tries continuously 
to denigrate hei in his own •ind in he i e>es 

Bartky 1990 2^ has aigucd that both 
‘tragmentationandmystilicatioii aicpiescnt 
in foims ol psychologic il oppression 
(1990 2^) Baitkv delines liagnienlalion as 
the ‘ splitting ol the whole |)crson into parts 
ol a pcison whii h iiisteieotyping may take 
the form of a war belWLi.ii a true and a 
‘lalsc sell ni in sexual oh|cctitleaiion the 
foini ol an often coerced and degrading 
idenliticalion of i person with hot bcKly' 
(ibid) What 1 cena in lad experiences as 
‘mental torture or emotional violence is 
the aticmpt to sexuall> objcdily as well as 
stereotype hei Degiading comments on hei 
body express an intent to .pin the whole 
pet son into body and mind b> tcKusing on 
the exteinally visible physical body The 
woman s identity is therefore perceived in 
terms ol the body and women then begin 
to sec iheinscives in ihe same way 

Ixcna defines hci body largely in terms 
Ol the shape it is and in lei ms ol her own 
sexuality The desire foi a pcricd body is 
concealed behind hei emphasis on her 
personality ’ The body lot others is 
presented as her personality but undemcjlh 
lies the body tor my sell When I sec my 
body in the milrnr I should like ii It should 
he pleasant lor me I don t like to sec sagging 
bteasts oi have extra llesh on thighs or hips 
So I should maintain mv body and eai less 
Most men don’t talk about my body that 
they find my breasts desiiahic and lavishing 
etc Tlies tilk about me as a person My 
husband used to talk about my My, before 
we were married in letters but not any mote 
Maybe they don l lind it sexy In my case, 
its alt hidden hut its all there I don i dicss 
up to highlight my contours emphasise my 
khape, etc I emphasise mote on my 
personality 

Lecna woiks haid at maintaining hei 
definition ol the pertect body by visiting 
the beauty pailour loi lacials (‘I don t like 
to see a tired lace I like to see a glowing 
lace in the miiror”). by waxing her legs and 
arms, by bleaching the hair on her face, by 
hennaing her haii and by dieting whenever 
she thinks it is necessary A duality in 
feminine consciousness” is produced to the 


extent that l.,eena has internalised the gaze 
of the other and has become at once the seer 
and the seen 

As distinct irom the different forms verbal 
abuse may lake there is also the issue ol 
verbal silence which is oppressive for the 
women who may want to ciisciiss issues and 
sort out matters Lcena says “We don’t 
speak about issues that bother us We never 
have a light We don t thiow things at each 
other Inili.tlly I did hut the lesponse was 
total silence lotal indiflcicncc So I tried 
to lontiol my anget to he like him - silent, 
and not gel into confiontations, etc Then 
I got out ol It Lven now, as hc'says he‘does 
not light No issue is discussed in a raised 
voice II has to be discussed ‘in d non 
hysterical mantici Its a mole point ol view 
Spontaneity has been taken out ol mv 
pcisonality I sc staited inleilectualising 
theoiising etc in the last three years ol our 
mainage 

Lccna adopts a coping strategy that will 
most likely he acceptable to her husband 
So she learns to be silent when he is, or 
analyses and theorists about their relationship 
when he wishes to do so She has learnt to 
cope with the silences in her mamage 
although she cannot cope tn quite the same 
way with the veihiil abuse She is also 
emotionally distressed by her husband slack 
ol interest iii her picgnancy or in then 
cxpcc ted c liild T heic is no commitment to 
my pregnancy I in not very suic that this 
guy IS going lo he aiound when I have the 
baby Ilcdoesn t,uicpilheprocredtioncvcn 
though wc wcic both not using 
coniiac cptivcs He should have accepted the 
bahy but hcdidn I want lotakcres|X)nsibility 
So my right lo piocicale was being 
questioned It he was so hassled he should 
have just used a condom But he taunted me 
You VC had It youi way You wanted a child 
and you hate ti Put hc had a choice to 
picventit Secondly oni e the child is there 
there IS no coinniitincnl to the child and 
especially lo the relationship I don’t know 
if the child will I) ivc a lathcr c>r not This 
IS also a mental lottuir Hc keeps 'elling me 
hc w'll leave alter the baby is born Hc can’t 
walk out on a )v cgnani woman Middle class 
values arc supporting this relationship as a 
facade It can hicik any time ” 

T hci e appears to be- a relationship between 
the way women perceive their mothers 
cxpcncnces ol violence” in the home and 
their own experience ol it Leena perceives 
a similarity inthe way hei mother was treated 
by her lather and the manner in which her 
husband treats her cspcctdlly in the context 
of their sexual relationship She clearly 
exjiericnccs adissatisfaction with her sexual 
retattonship with hci husband and this 
becomes unothci source of distress adding 
to hei experience ol oppression within the 
marriage My father wav an alcoholic and 
withdrew sexually from my mother So a 


similar experience in my mamage becomes 
a mental torture Its irmiic that I’ve telt 
sexually dissatisfied witli my husband due 
t(>hispr»Kcupation with work Butl couldn't 
articulate this then because I thought I was 
peiseise But now because of the problems 
we le having, I con articulate it I've hod 
sex [with husband] evon when I was tired, 
etc but he didn't, it was only at his 
convenience That’s when I started getting 
attracted m other men very early in my 
mamage 

Lccna s husband is also pi one U'excessi ve 
drinking and she resents the lack of 
commitment to the home In her case, it is 
the icpctition ol hcrcxpencncc of on unhappy 
mamage that is the cause ol het ‘mental 
torture’ Mental torture is also not coming 
home on time, not eating meals on time a 
Lick of commitment to being home on time. 

I felt mentally tortured as a chi Id as we never 
had meals togethei, my father never came 
home on tune ” 

< use II 

Chhayd, Iromafamil; of Bengali hiahmins 
domiciledinDelhi is42vearsold,divorced 
and works as an aichitcct She was married 
lot live years to someone 10 ycais oldei 
than her who manages industn.il relations 
in the private sector .She lives with hei 
piicnts in Delhi in what she calls a shared 
existence Her parents are well educated 
her father has been a journalist and her 
mother taught lor many years at a university 
college 

Chhayd’s lathci m law was an engineer 
<uid herbiother in-Iawadoctoi who worked 
abroad lot several years before icturning lo 
India Chhaya s real in laws were in fact 
this older brothel and his wile with whom 
they lived for a lew years alter they were 
manicd C hhavakncwhcrhusbondlurmany 
years beloie she married him At that time 
she did not know him very intimately ‘I 
ncvei went to bed with him Incur generation 
people still didn t sleep around’ They had 
no children She exp( rienced both physical 
and verbal abuse in the Iasi 18 months ol 
hci mamage ‘He used to hit me slapping, 
would hold niy hair and bang my head 
against the bed, against the wal I The violence 
was spoiadic after the fust time There was 
a long gap as hc thought I’d tell people But 
my nol telling anyone gave him more 
confidence to hit me' 

In Chhaya’s case, her husband hod no 
lomrniiment to her, the mamage or the 
home This aspect ol liis lichaviuui cannot 
be comprehended by Chhaya as hc pursued 
her relentlessly beloie they weie mamed 
The partner’s suspicion of the woman’s 
infidelity is arecuneni theme in the women's 
nanatives and often the cause of much of 
physk di violence in intimate relationships 
A woman’s sexuality is seen as being under 
control only in her marital state The partner, 
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however, begins to feel he has no control 
over the woman’s sexuality and therclore 
tecls thieatened by herfeminine identity and 
the possibility of an independent sexuality 
Chhaya articulates the reasons for the 
violence “One reason was my constantly 
questioning him, ‘Why aren’t you at home’ 
He was going to prostitutes and once he was 
rounded up by the police In the first six 
months 6f our marriage, my brother in-law 
and his wife weren t there But he retained 
a room on the top floor to get used to my 
mantal status he used to say He used to 
spend most of his time in the room where 
he had a lot of pornographic magartnes At 
night sometimes he used to wait lor me to 
tall asleep and then go out When he came 
back. 1 used to want sex but be would push 
me off the bed Then he was suspecting me 
of having atf an s all the time with his tnends 
Phis used to irritate me Then I slopped 
talking and this used to anger him more and 
actually started the violence I used to try 
to retaliate hut he would give me a stionger 
beating He kept saying that I was mad I 
was willing to go to a psychiatnst with him 
but he was not willing He was also an 
alcoholic and vp that frame of mind he didn’t 
know when and where he was hitting me ‘ 
Hot husband s denial of Chhaya s 
sexual Its bv refusing to base sex with hei 
when she wants it is one way he cxpicsscs 
his domination oscr her in addition of course 
to his physic al domination over her body by 
battering her constantly In a l-'oucauldian 
sense then, powet in sexuality asserts itself 
in ibsences, as he puts it, through “reiection 
exclusion, refusal, blockage concealment 
and mask” [Foucault 1990 81] Suspicion of 
Chhaya’s infidelity and battering her lor it 
IS .mother mode through which her husband 
seeks complete conttol uvet a body which 
he owns but which he thinks he might lose 
al some point of time 
Chhaya did not talk about the trauma she 
was undergoing or her disastrous marriage 
because of her sense* of commitment to her 
own family and to her mamage In no way 
did hei silence imply tacit acceptance of the 
violence she was experiencing Stanko 
(198S 19) suggests that in fact “silence is 
a way for the powerless to cope with very 
real situation^ Silence is a declaration 
Factors such as concern for others, situational 
helplessness, fear and terror, and perhaps 
even immobilising depression encourage 
silence” Chhaya says, “I kept waiting for my 
cousins’ various marriages to be over as I 
thought my revelation of my own disastrous 
mamage would spoil their mamages Also 
I wanted to be sure I h<K] given him every 
chance as I had a fiery temper And I also 
kept thinking that it would improve My 
family also noticed that he was running me 
down all the time But they didn’t say 
anything 1 thcnight maybe now I’ll tell them 
that my mamage is bad but because I ’ m their 


only c hilJ I thought their world would fall 
apart So I kept cjuiet ” 

Chhaya tned to end the mamage when she 
realised that it c ould no longer continue Rut 
this was not acceptable to her husband who 
had to end it on his own terms The last 
time when he hit me physically he was 
diunk I refused to prepare food for him and 
some rd raff he had picked up to drink w itn 
1 nen he left and I realised this marriage 
cannot continue Ijitct I told him this 1 hen 
ht hit me so hard my head hit the bed rest 
I was bldv.k and blue Then I went to oflicc 
ind h id to sav 1 d had an accident That day 
I decided to leave him It w.is getting woist 
and wor^c Next time I would base been 
dc >d F inally a cousin of mine goi m irtu cl 
where my hush.ind misbchavc'd He was 
drinking all the time He stopped talkine to 
me and ilicp when we were alone told me 
that I had made eves al some young bov in 
the w edding Then he said that I went lo bed 
with him and suspected my mother and 
grandmothei of endorsing this Iliis bee amc 
the (ruth tui him I hen, one day he linally 
left picked up a few things and left iht. 
house Then 1 broke down, cynng and then 
thinking til ii I’nailythcmarriageisbicaking 
down 

All the tinu she was undergoing phvMi al 
violence ( hhaya also expcnenced serhal 
ihiist She was continuously told that he' 
body was not mec that she was too fat tliat 
she didn t know anything, and so on 
Continuous bodily stereotyping, used to 
deiiigiait hc’ and to make her feel ashamed 
orrcsenitulol herbody 'I’mquitcconsclous 
about the shape |of herbody] 1 have weight 
around the stomach and the hips 1 didn t 
learn swimming because I had to get into 
a swimsuit And now at this age I feel like 
swimmint; bcc lusc it helps to keep the iiody 
in shape So I i/car loose clothes I don t 
want to disreg ird my femininity but I don't 
want to he sexy I want to be appiectaied 
tor my mind 

Chhaya s notions of beauty ate clearly 
related to hit perception of herself as an 
aging hod) and to the tact that she is alone 
in the world Her femininity is, therclore 
in a sense defined by her perception of 
herself as a decaying body “I think women 
should bother about beauty especially when 
they arc growing old I would really like to 
have a pedicure and manicure but don’t ha vc 
the time I am very fussy about my hair and 
don’t let anyone touch it One shouldn’t put 
make-up but one should defimtidy keep one’s 
body and health in good, clean shape* Why 
should a woman lose her femininity if she 
IS working’ My mother had a lovely 
complexion until a certain age Suddenly 
she broke into wrinkles Supposing she had 
toned up her muscles, had face massages, 
and so on, she may not have wnnkled so 
fast My job is both walking around sites 
and also very sedentary So to keep my body 


in shape I do exercises every day and havt 
a massage one *awcc*k I have facials iokeqp 
my muscles toned up and in giHxl shape i 
know I m going to he all aloni in 20 years 
So as fai as possible I should he able to take 
c.uc of myself <iric1 have all my limbs 
fuiKUoning 

My title alion in psyi hological oppression 
IS defined by Baitky as the systematic 
ohsciiniic of iKiih ilic icaliiy ,iiul igciicies 
of psvchologit il oppic*ssi()ii so lhal (ts 
intended cited the dipicciaudsclt is lived 
out as destiny guilt or m uiosi. (I')90 2T) 
Woinc*n do not liowevci always cmerge as 
victims of opp<cssion hut ,is suivivots m a 
system that views the mstiluiion of mamage 
as ihc* ultimate ulugc of i woman 
Undoubtedly women c\[ieiit*ncc problems 
related to both physical .tnd mc’ital hciiith 
during Ihe crisis hut lliev devise oping 
sti ilcgies and cineige somehow st^ongei 
uul bcltci ccpiippc d lodcal with tlicii situation 
and lives Therefore Ihc sKieolyping and 
sexual objcdilication lliat both I c't*na and 
ITi layahaveexpeiienccdmaki them victims 
of psychologic al oppicsston but both women 
a'enot in any sense disempowcietl by then 
experience For exampl* Chhaya’s 
cxpeiicnce of physical am! psychological 
violence she says has made me miic h more 
independent than beloie I don I accept any 
kindofintcifercnccI imylite inevcryihmg 

Although It was a hcvnlilc expcitence, 1 
think Its done me lot of good Life is not 
a bed of roses So oiu lias to put all one's 
niiiicl to deil with such i siiu.ition It has 
nude me a niuc h siroiigei pc*iscm One has 
to work to get nut of difficult situations 
oneself So lot anv area of my life I have 
become an i xjHit al coping with disasters' 
(laughs I 

I hetelaiionshiphciwc‘c*nsex and violence 
IS ac knowicdgcd m most analyses of domesbe 
violence Mantal wipe is one form of such 
violence In the Indian context Omvedt 
(l‘>‘>0h) argues that the evciyday reality 
IS that doubts ihoiil women s faithfulness' 
and efforts to contioi women s sexuality are 
major lactoi s m all toi ms of violence ’ * We 
may consider Kekha s aiticiilalion of the 
violence she expcnenced m hci mamage, 
as she pul it in terms of a denial of her 
sexuality 

(au III 

Rekha, a F^mjahi, is IK ycais old, has a 
Master’s degn^, and is a schcKil teacher She 
lives in a separate apanmenl in her parents’ 
house in Delhi Her parents ate wel I -educ ated 
and successful people with a sujicrior social 
standing and status When she was 22, Rekha 
married a man who now works in k 
publishing house She knew her husbaiMl 
faiilv well before she marned him (they had 
a sexual relationship for a couple of years), 
and IS now separat^ from him They wm 
marned for many years and have one child* 
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Shri Manolwr Jwhi 
Chief Minister 



Heartly Greetings 
on the occasion of 
the First Diwaii 
in Shivshahi 


Removing darkness 
from every mind 
And leading us 
on the path of light 
with a host of Peoples 
Welfare Schemes 
Diwaii is here. 

Rekindling hopes in 
the hearts of the People 
and showering flowers 
with enthusiasm 
Diwaii is here. 

Rejoicing with ecstasy, 
the Shiv Sena - BJP 
Alliance reiterates its resolve 
To fulfil promises 
On the auspicious occasion 
of Diwaii 









Shri Gopinath Mtinde 
Dy. Chief Miniiter 



Directorate General of Information and Public Relations, 
Govt of Maharashtra 
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Rckha comes across as an independent, 
successtui, and remarkably content woman 
considering her dissatisfactory marriage 

Hw sexual relationship with her husband 
was ‘almost non-existent’ and Rekha sees 
this as being ‘prompted’ by him ‘This is 
a form ot violence b^ause I wanted it (This 
kind of behaviouil is chaiactensta ot a 
particular generation ot men who have 
changed or altered their noialities, their 
world-views This is. on the one hind, the 
kind ot woman they want to relate to. [i e, 
one who is] articulate, independent 
aggressive On the other hand they re scared 
out ol their wits So, a woman s expression 
ot her sexual rights oi her expression ol her 
sexual desire becomes one area ot 
contestation Its something they can’t cope 
with It is in part a tear of tailuie, ol an 
inability to satisfy that [desiiej Bcingdenied 
any sexual relationship is violence and 1 
cxpeiicnced this (The tad that sex) was 
very occasional and other tensions made it 
less satisfying All through our marriage he 
did have other sexual encounters so 1 was 
certainly being denied i satisfying sexual 
life It was a gigantic problem m our 
relationship ’ 

Rckha does not however see this aspect 
ot the violence she cxpeiicnced m hci 
relationship as being significant in itsell 
.She endured it because, as she Says, we 
shared a great deal apart from our child He 
undersloixl me and I undeistmid him’ Ihc 
breaking point in het mainage came with 
the appearance ot the other woman His 
involvement with the other woman for the 
last ycai ol our tnaniagc broke it up He 
intlicicd violence on me I was very huit by 
U It wasn’t a moral position I took as he 
already had other hiict sexual cncounteis 
Phe hurt was heightened because I pciceived 
It as violence We had a very tiicndly and 
interactive relationship in spite ol the 
problems So the idea that he could continue 
to do something which was so disticssing 
to me, that was the act of violence, the 
aggression He was articulating his pn'ferencc 
tor the marriage but actually continuing the 
other relationshin so I couldn’t cany on any 
longer His othei leiationship was only 
against me not tor itself It didn’t last vciy 
long So It was really an act ol violence 
against me I always saw it as that" 

Rekha’s analysis ot her pioblem reflect 
her own perception of the situation All three 
women whose narratives we have heard so 
far disclose a denial ot sexuality in their 
mantal relationships The question is whethei 
the three men did this consciously to negate 
the women's self-image or because they felt 
threatened by the kind ot women they had 
chosen to marry, or simply because they had 
“fallen out of love’’ and therefore sought 
sexual satisfaction elsewhere It would seem 
thatwomcn'ssexuality is one realm in which 
men felt they could exhibit their power, over 


wdmen by denying them what was central 
to their relationship In ail the three cases 
the men succeeded in exhibiting this |K>wei 
which was not. however, acceptable to the 
women toi ditierent reasons 

At another level, Rekha articulates hci 
pciccptions ot hei body largely in relation 
to hei sexuality Her ideal temininity is m 
tact an ideal sexuality governed however by 
hc! body shape "My sexuality is related to 
my body When it is the shape 1 like then 
1 am relaxed Being a single woman Iheie 
IS moic oven sexual attraction and men arc 
able to express i( So in my attract’on to 
them one element ot sexuality is then* a 
sexual eh.Tge, which I tcel able to respond 
to depending on the shape my boely is 

III Rekha s case, her husband did not like 
hiM iveiglH and i" a piolcst, she says she 
remained tit all through her iiutiiage 
Howevci she was not immune to his 
leailuins she lealiscd that hci idenlily was 
lied up to this image ol being slim She tell 
that although I was protesting all the lime 
I wjsals()-.ut.cumbingtoii Iwasn iieinxed 
aboiii It and it atlectcd my sexuality My 
husband didn t of c ourse tealiso what he was 
doing As ipaiiKulaily progressive woman 
I inighi SI, I am not vuinciabic lo media 
images ()i iIk KkIv but of couise one is A 
woman s body is pleasing tor heiscll (o 
have a iHaulilui body ” 

Kckha scxis herself as being overweight 
I‘nr ihe last eight months beioic I met her 
she has cut down on loud and docs rcHim 
excicisc»III Older to shed weight She also 
constnmsly diesses in a manner that plays 
down hci weight Rekha has undoubtedly 
iiUernalistd both her husband’s perception 
ui hei Isody .is well as what she relers to as 
media image* ol the female body This 
in tuin, has .ittcctcd her sexuality where an 
ideal sexuality is defined in terms ol perteci 
body weight The body-for-others has 
overtaken thi btxly-for-myscif but the two 
arc not perceived separately That is the 
body lot mvscll is seen as the signifiei for 
an ideal femininity when in fact it has been 
subsumed within an overwhelmingly didactic 
body lor others 

However Rckha has not been traumatised 
by her experience On the contrary, she has 
found a tcriain independence and joy in 
living alone “i find living by myself very 
Iibcraiing t got married at 22 Before that 
I lived with my parents and was shaping my 
hie with otheis So therefore shaping my lilc 
tor myselt has been very nice I got into 
many sexual encounters to prove to myself 
that I was sexually attractive It [the 
marriage] didn’ierodc my sexuality, my sell 
or identity Had the opposite effect I could 
now assert myself in my other relationships 
I'm much more uncompromisingly asscaive 
now ’’ 

While women may see themselves as 
survivois and not victims of their 


imumstaiHOs, elcailv at some level, ihjsy 
arc awaie of ibe psychologiial and physical 
consequences ol then experiences Rekha 
perceives these in ihc form ol ihe cynicism* 
that has developed in her She says, ‘The 
big cost in my brcMk up was the view that 
relalionships i.innoi list \ leiationship is 
iiiiiciinioic iikclviolastil you live separately 
and sc“c a loi of each other Its iioi ihereture 
(usl that violence could K dc>nc lu me but 
that I could ecpiailv oppiess someone else 
So It IS the naiuie oi lel.itiimships that this 
could happen 

Similaily leeni is ivnical about her 
rclaiionship and aboui the element ol ‘love’ 
and caic thathadeulicicluu.icUnsed She 
has also olten imagined pushing hei husband 
oltacliir to be tul ol him ( hhava thinks 
that Its a good thing hei inariiage ended or 
she would have cither killed hei husband oi 
been killed by him 

Sometimes howevei wc>men who have 
tciminated a rclaiionship perceive* in 
themselves an untiiltilled iemimnitv, ax it 
wcie loi example Chh lya cleuly secs the 
consequences ol her exjx iience ot violence 
and ierminaiion of her maiiiage in teinis of 
a lac k ol what slic c alls male c ompaiiionship’ 
and ol expc'iicncing liei body Chhaya 
ariiculates lk*i needs I won theie i ould be 
soniebodv to appreciate iny body In this 
aiei I tcel I vc niissc'd oul 101,111) I vegot 
gcKKt itlationships woik is gcicHl hut only 
III the aica ot sc x and body its i total blank 
I w ml to fill It up t must have ,ui expciicncC 
ot my bodv to know its good I don t teet 
Ihe lack ol iriaiiiagc bill I do led the lack 
ol m.iie c c»tnp.inionship I wouldn’t mind 
having an at tan 

While ihesc wuinen do cope at one level, 
I e in teims ol their ability to manage their 
lives and carccis they do experience (he 
cynicism and bitterness lhal is a part of a 
dctcrioiaiing or letniinatcd maiitai 
leiationship They may also not be able to 
reconcile their single existence with their 
own needs foi example in t'hliaya s case, 
the need lor si'x and male companionship 
While Rckha s uninhibited and liberal^ 
lifestyle gave her the fieeixtom to indulge 
in sevciai sexual encounters Chhaya was 
c leaily restricted hy her own inhibitions and 
lifestyle which includes long hours at work 
lo the extent that Chhaya s needs remain 
unsalislied, she experiences stress induced 
hy unfulfilled sexual desire 

Sexuality de.irly is central to these 
women s dctinilions of lemininity and they 
appear to depend lo a large extent, on their 
partners tor this aspect ol their self- 
definitions Lac k of sexual interest oi desire 
on the part of the paitnei is experienced at 
oppressive and there is no doubt they stnvtf, 
in ditierent ways It is only when sexuil 
tultilmcni with ihcir partners is denied tlM| 
they seek lullilment elsewhere It wouM 
seem that in the nuclear home, womtifl 
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expenenit a heii;hicncd sexuality as 
compared lo the |oint family in which their 
sexuality appears to be su'wed ditfcrently 
due lo the oppressive relationship with the 
in laws Mote on this later 

III 

Oppression in Joint Family 

In the' joint family women e'xpe'nenee 
psyehologieal oppression and physical 
violence tiom either the in laws or the 
husband or Irom both depending on each 
situation The most important point is that 
despite the social and educational 
background ot the husband s family orihui 
progressive outlook the isonian s identity 
u expected to merge lompletely with ihit 
otherhusbaiidandhistamily iioditfcicnees 
are to be toler ited In certain situations the 
woman IS seen as i slave locook to wash 
to clean the house and also to earn a living 
and soniettmes to steep with 

Cau IV 

Salont aPunjahikhalti istromaneducale*d 
background Her tathci is a journalist and 
hei mothei h is bee n a icac her and a writer 
Saloni is tnarned into a family in which she 
convSidcis her tatliei in law mote educated 
andjrom a more lulturcd family than her 
mother in law who comes fiom a milieu 
which IS more patiiaichal' Saloni suggests 
that such cultures have a distinct notion ol 
how women arc lo behivc and conduct 
themselves atlei marriage She herself is a 
briglil ^9-yeai old universits teachei who 
has been mained for the last eight years She 
had known het husband tor many years 
before they were niatncd - he is from 
community and regional baekgiound 
different from her own She lived in a joint 
family for many years and experienced 
oppicssion .asshejiutit from her mother 
in-law She dex's not however absolve her 
husband ot any responsibility I he emotional 
agonv she cxjienenccd in relating to her 
mother-in law is evident in the anguish and 
despairinhei narrative Thesenseofdespair 
I have felt at the way in which she [the 
mother-in-law] conducted her relationship 
withme Thishasalsoimphcatedmvhusband 
because I stayed with her despite my 
oppression because ol him ” 

Saloni articulates the manner in which she 
was treated by her inothci in-law in the 
home “[I experienced I the feeling ol being 
completely unwanted and unacceptable in 
the way in which 1 dressed my manner the 
fact that I was from the wrung kind ot 
family Punjabi, middle class, ordinary folk, 
and therefore the wrong kind ot woman 
This IS not what she wanted lor her son She 
had no control oyer me in the sense that I 
was aJready there She had no control over 
my time ns iora laige part ot the day I wasn’t 
there Iwoilced But actually she had a great 
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amount ot contiol over me because of the 
way she continually expressed her 
displeasure over the wiy I ate dressed used 
no make up She was constantly chipping 
away at me if you know what f mean Tbcre 
was also emotional blackmail as she used 
her widowhood as a stick over her own son 
and me 

Saloni perceives this oppression in terms 
of what was being done to her as an individual 
and she decided she could not accept it ‘In 
the lirsi three years ot my mamage, I was 
unsuie ot inyscit and they just went along 
line Ihehappiiies the euphona of mamage 
was there i aici the clash is more evident 
when you become p.irt of the iamily I WaS 
made incrcasmglv aware of my dificicncc 
in a way in which I was not earlier In the 
next two ycais 1 tame to realise that this 
IS the way I ini I can’t erase mysell into 
nothingnessoi be anybody else Suldec ided 
to be much less apologetic about my 
diffctcnces 

The situation w is cvcniudllv resolved by 
the mother in I iw moving out and going 
away to anoiht i c iiy However they conlinac 
to meet and spend a fair amount of tune 
together ,is i f.imtiv in the situation of (he 
joint family when the wife experiences 
violence Irom the in laws the husband is 
equally involved althougn he mav not be 
responsible lot the oppression His 
commitment to his natal family often 
oven ides his i ommitment to his wile or he 
experiences a situation where he i* 
emotionally lorn between his wite ami his 
natal family Saloni s husband she says 
‘was deeply al Icc ted by this tension He felt 
hugely guiltv on both counts It affected him 
physically he lust weight and sulfcted 
insomnia 

Saloni lends to respond to her husband s 
comments .ibout her bexiy, which are often 
made in what she herself calls a joking 
manner, by woiiy mg whether hciscompai mg 
her lo the women in hi s family She considers 
these women more elegant* what she calls 
the 'pcails and chiffon set” andthecompietc 
opposite ot her It her husband makes a 
joking retciencc to her toes, Saloni wonders 
if he l^ comparing her feet to his 
grandmother s feet which are “very 
beautilul’ Clearly what is at stake is the 
threat to Saloni s tcmininity by an ideal 
Icmininiiy as it were signified by an clcgana* 
which she does not p,vssess She therefore 
expciienccs an infcrionsed body in her 
companson with what sheconsiders aperfect 
body which is ilso the body of the oppressive 
other 

The oppressive relationship with her 
mother in law has left a taint, as it were, on 
ihe mantai relationship which is no longer 
cc static as it may have been in the early > ears 
of the mamage The situation is resolved 
in that Its not there everyday but its not in 
the forgottem past either Its there in the 


relationship [between husband and wife) 
Having experienced head-on c onf lonlatinns 
It does alter things The initial cuphoiia is 
not there We are less canng towards each 
other, less tcndeiness and so on Even now, 
when my mother-in law comes to stay or we 
go there I’m uncomfortable and 
appichensive Thcsubterrancantextisalways 
there Ihis whole scenario, so prolonged 
has not made my mamage stronger 1 o grow 
together you also need lo grow apart so 
thats what wc re undergoing now It my 
mother in lawhadbeenaliUiemorcgtaceluI 
It Aiouid have changed things between us 

The distance between the partners as i 
lesult ot the tension in then lives in the joint 
tamily, is also lefleclcd in iheir sexuil 
relationship for Saloni it |sc'x| it not a 
predominant thing fur me now either tot 
myself or in my mantai stite it docsn t 
bother me it we ic in a sexually inactive 
state Its not such a heightened experience 
as It was initially but a more tender and 
gentler expeiiencc It was altered when I 
iound my mother in law s presence ill 
perv.isive and restraining and restiiclivc 
But now ils not thcie 

The picssurcs of joinl family existence .ire 
such that women tend to tccl toiallv 
disinterestc'd in sex 1heir sexuality is not 
as strongly defined or central to their feminine 
being IS It IS for women in the nucleai 
family This comes out even more cleaily 
in the next case 

Cau V 

Sometimes the husband is influenced by 
his family and their complaints about his 
wife and vents his anger on his wile His 
anger and the violence against his wife is 
a lesult ot (lie tiustration he cxpciicnces 
in a situation where he is unable to really 
manage or handle his own natal familv 
1his IS exactly what happened with 
”li<iiinila an uppei caste Bengali 
(kayastha) who is 45 yeir old works foi 
the government and has been married toi 
15 years to an executive in the pnvate 
sector They met through a Bengali theatre 
group in which they are both very active 
and she says that she mamed him * really 
just to keep the group active” It was falling 
apart with other peoples departures They 
lived together with the husband’s familv 
and have only very recently moved to a 
separate, independent home Sharmila did 
not hesitate to tell me that the tact that her 
husband’s familv belonged to a lower c aste 
(a scheduled caste) was probably 
responsible for their unreasonable and often 
violent behaviour In-laws always tried to 
play husband against me lust to make me 
suffer, in-laws used to encourage him to 
dnnk, stay out late, etc I was forced to 
cook for n to 14 people every evening, 
with separate menus tor everyone Whehter 
I had food or not. no one was bothered 
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] stopped eating egg and tish so that my 
husband could cat more But no one was 
bothered that I was not eating That was 
menta* torture In-laws used to complain 
about me to husband and he used to believe 
them and stait shouting or hitting me Mv 
mothei in law used to be vcr> happy when 
he was shouting at me And later on. I 
stalled complaining but he didn t believe 
me as I had eailici not cnni|)l<.ined I asked 
in laws to tell one incident in which I 
actually misbehaved but this could never 
he staled My sislei-in-law (husband’s older 
brotliei's wile) abused me and said “You 
have nowhere to go We’ll kick ytm <>ui’ 
and no one said anything Mv mothci in 
law VC IS happy that she s.ud it This hurl 
me a lot Ihcn I told my husband, 1 m 
leaving 

Poi Sharniila physical violence trom her 
husband look the ten mot slapping pulling 
hail shoving me out nl the room shutting 
the dooi in mv lacc elc ' and was 
accompanied by vc’ihal abuse siippomve ot 
the complaints by the in laws His abuse 
both physic il aneJ vcibal, o also based on 
his suspicions abcHii his wile s imaginarv 
lel ilionships with othc'i men Sh.iimila 
tinds his Mispiiioiis ol hei inlidelii) 
veiy insulting' ‘He doubts evciybodv 
colleagues my sisiei s husband, that 1 have 
lelaiioiiships with them This I lind very 
insulting All the time, he is checking on my 
movements When wc weie living with in 
laws then his mothci used to give him alt 
the inloiin.iiion Wlic'iihegetsangiy he hits 
out I had to make him believe that whatc'ver 
you chink is not tiue or coiicct 

Her partner sdclinitionsol hei temininity 
,is tn immoral oi picuniscuous sexuality 
iindouhtedlv alteci Shaimila s notions ot 
beauty and sell-aclomment as well as her 
ability to interact with liiends ‘I used lobe 
loud ol diessmg and my titends used to love 
that Now I don't feel like doing anything 
Ol going III Ironi ot irtends I teel it does 
not suit me anymoic Husband is suspicious 
it I diess up loo much oi li I am underdressed 

I want to keep in aiiparent balance but I 
don't want to dress up now, tor example, 

bindi' I've slopped wearing as he always 
suspats il Tty bindi has got smudged or tell 
oil ” 

Sharmi la's domestic choies in t lie extended 
family household, her continuous feeling of 
exhaustion, and lack of sympathetic 
understanding Irom her partner has resulted 
in her vety nonchalant attitude towards sex 
'Initially, I used to leel very nice I was told 
not to get pregnant by i n-1 a ws as t heir chi Idren 

I I c her sisters-in-law’s children] were small 
and they would have had to look alter mine 
as I work in an otficc So whenever he came 
neai me I used to teel tense and worried that 
I should not gel pregnant Now, it is 
mechanical I am making chapaltis, it is like 
that Most ol the time, he is sleeping Just 


do It last and go to sleep People say it is 
good for peace ol mind, etc so I dc* it But 
he IS out ol-statmn a lot and I don t miss 
that p,ui eithei 

In sum Ihen vicilence against women is 
not only lestiictccl to .itl.uks on hei body 
but as (ih.idiallv (1988 949) puts ii moic 
impoit.iiitly It IS a ncg.ition ol hci iniegiitv 
andpcisonhiKid” lntaci.asR,irtkyi IW(l29i 
points out psychological oppiessioii is 
dehumanising and depersonalisina it 
ali.icks ihe peisoii in her pc'isonhood I he 
womens n.iiralives show us how ihcii 
Icminine being is detineci largely in leinis 
ot then body .hapes then sexuality and 
then iii.ihilily to conduct themselves wiihin 
the dict.ues ol a noimaiive lemininilv 

Women loo collude with their oppressois 
by ai cepiing pievailing definitions ol 
tcminiiiily and >hc tenialc IhicIv which they 
tr tnslale inU> llien own ideals of Icimiiinily 
so lhai Us oppiessive natciie remains hidden 
even to the m I he le .ire two .ispc'c is to ihi. 
ptoblem ot women allowing paliiiichal 
notions ol ilic Icniiniiie loiiii to luiiction 
Irom within ihcmscIveN The naicissiM 
woman as Smioiic de Beauvoii (1961 t(M)) 
ixitnlsoui set slier body not as an' iiistmmcni 
ol tianscciulciKc hut .is .in oh|ec t iiie.ini lor 
.mother Slit mte iii.iliscs the ga/e ol the 
othei and hegms to view her body in ihc 
manner in winch it is sought to he m.iclt 
clcsiiahlc .mil peilccl loi the other In olliei 
wolds she heconics the other in rcl.ition to 
her body 

Moicovei w' men are helped in the 
maintaining and he.itililvmg their bodies 
and theicloie in Ihc peipciuaticm ol then 
oppression by an cxticmely competent 
system of t ullui.d nornis and pi.itlices that 
scxni to exist loi tins purpose This is what 
Bartky (l‘)ctO) tails the fashion beauty 
complex (19901 w .ih its airayof c osmetics 
clothes ,itid oilici paiapheinalid which 
through aggressive advertising through tht 
visual and print media, .iddress the modein 
iirb.in woman the narcissist tendency m 
any woman is onlv enhanced by this system 
m which women are both unwittingly .iiicl 
willingly napped I he c|uestion then aiises 
as to whethei thcie is an autonomous 
mdeiKuident leminimlv which is not geared 
to the ga/e ot the other but is an cxpicssion 
olawoni.in smnennosiseir'Oi dowoineii’s 
attempts to .icloin shape and perfect then 
bodies letlect a masquerade, a form of 
resistanceioprevailingpatriaahaldelinitions 
ol Ihc Icnialc body' Clothing and self 
adoinment it is possible, as Baeri (1994 1 17) 
suggests, arc therelorc “positioned not in <i 
closed circuit ol sell-rencclion but as. 
calibnilcd scxial .ict witb manv possible 
implications it is in this sense that 
‘masquerade is seen as a ‘strategic 
mobilisation and negotiation ol gender sell 
representation in a misC'en-scene ot a 
pcrtoimativity ol gender” (ibid) In 


c one lusion, tlien ills essential ili.it w e explort* 
the possibilities oi in .iiitoiiomoiis pi n eption, 
ib.it IS not looted in the otiui so that 
lemininiiv is ncit only its piciduii but <itso 
Us source 

Notes 

I An i" Hill I viisHiii ol dlls pi|Hi w IS pii sente d 

II a Vkink hop on liiniiiiiiits iln liniik Hotly 
mclSiMiilitvint oiiiini|v>i hsS.hhiv oi}..hiisi(I 
hv ihi Nihiu Ml moil il Musi mn nut library 
\iw Dillil lioiiiNovi mixi 1 M RiviscU 
inddilli lent siisioii ot ihi p i|ki h i\i iIsoIhcii 
siibsii|uinllv piisinltd il Hot ii i liiiviisily 
Ntv, Volk iheSoiib ysnWoiksbop linivirsity 
ol r hii.o’o Hid II till Aiiiiiiil ( onti I nu ol Ihc 
Soiiily loi dll liiiiiiti iipliiiiis Suidv 1)1 Soiiul 
linagciy Univitsiiv ot SouiIh in C olor.ido I ini 
ui.ikful loi dll iiiioHi igenu 111 mil uili. i in I 
iiiiiM d (VI ivwlii I .ill ol wliiili liel|xit in ihi 
Il woikiiv ol (Ins p i|x I ic huh o p.iil ol ilui'ir 

Uids ol tiinininiiy mil ( iiltiio mil iIk ii (on 
icmiinswoik in pioen s I mii.piiiillsdiinklul 
tot iiol Hiiik, nndgt I’l uli i p lij'.innilliaii .iiid 
Kiiin N II IV in lor Ihiii i sit llml loniim n|. .inj 
sill pi, ions I III iisii il disi I miH i ipplii s I am 
ibo viiv pi III till lo dll woiiKii who iLMiid lo 
Ih Hill ivii will Ioi Ihi pio|. ,.1 mdiivi iliillhiir 
lives III hill mil imotion lo nii ' 

I till pil.,inl |M|ll.l IS pill ol I < 11)11 pio|lll 
on dll Iullui d lonsiiHilion md iiialion of 
limininilv m soim iiih.in Inilian woiinii in 
Nliw 111 Ihi I view dll 'iiiiili bodv is.itixl 
ol limmiiiilv which Isiiilliii iIIviihIiiI sih i.illy 
I onsiiiii till Hid insiiihiil on the hoilv In 
Inili I dll domm ml II ligious disc oui ,i ind 
lultiii il pnilui has i I mlv il ihoi ili si t ol 
imai'is mil ii.unis loi m idi il iiid lirpily 
doincsliialid liminiiiilv Ihi tiiK' lor die 
piisiiil Hionol boildv sill HU VI ryd iv hit arc 
ili.irlv dcimiil mil wi m soudisiil iiilii 
loiiloMiiitv lioiiiui,i hIv oh III Ilk (sii lor 
I \ Hiipli Iiiilx I'lhl'l I Hiiiml) iiinj'loitisiuss 
.mv ol dm hill IS niy own woik o moic 
diitvily oniiiniil with tin loiisiiuitiiin ol 
liimnmity thioiipliicit imvisu.il hoddv imtges 

III I OMll IO[IOI.H V liidi I 

'' Moil lonk iiipoiais woik on dll limilclHiilv 
nil hull s dill ol Bailkv (l‘l•MI| Davi (IWll 
HoidotIU'M) Coos/(lU'it) aiimny olliiis 
t III this p.i|Ki I HH mil I x.miminp I oik.iiiU s 
i II ws on powi I HI .inv ili plh .md ii It i lo ihein 
only 10 Ihi iMinl dial thiy iiiioriii my 
pirspAlivc on why woiiiin ixpiiiiiicc 
oppiission in n I.Uion to thiii IhhIics See 
loik.udt(197y 197/ I'lWi l9h:.Hlil I9<X)| 
lo. his ili'.iiission ol |H>wii Sii alMi( 'lusins 
.mil llus. nil (19X4) l)iiylu> and K ihinow 
(I9XJ) Diamond .mil Quinhv (19XX) S.iwiiki 
(1991) MiNaytlWI 1994) among olhcis 
tnianalysesolMiui.mil si imciplionolpowu 
t Ihc intpaci of ihc niulia on woiiiin s body 
consciousness in ionkni|MHaiY Indian soi.iv(y 
IS examined by nu in a si p ir.ik paper on ihc 
suhiect 

y A quti k word on why I am studying middle 
md upper class women in Delhi I .im doing 
SI) lor two icasonv I irsi woiik n in ihis i lass 
.ire a ncgliilcd rrsi aid. lakgorv m women s 
studies III India m ilk sense Ihul il u nllch 
assumed dial as they iic i conoiiiically 
pniilepcil then experience ol violence and 


ti 
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conflict in everyday life is less significant dun 
that of women from lower classes. Seconifly, 
these women repRsent precisely the category 
of urban Indian women, who. because of their 
status and position in society, are exposed to 
an array of visual images of femininity which 
they have internalised and which informs their 
femininity. For other, very different, kinds of 
studies of upper class women in Indian society, 
see Roy (197.^) and Singh (1990). among 
others 

6 Kakorexamines the case of lower class women, 
among other ptegoncs. in his study on Indian 
sexuality (.see Kakor I990:6.S~K4). 

7 In an excellent paper on the body in consumer 
culture, Peaibersione discusses the performing 
self ami ihe attention paid to the shaping and 
perfecting of the personality as a mode of self- 
presentation. See Feaihersione (1991) 

8 Oinvcdl raises ihc important theoretical 
question of whclhci violence "necessarily" 
has a “.sexual character, and is sexuality 
inherently (biologically) linked to force and 
dominance ' or cun wc locale social and 
historical factors ihut determine the nature of 
such a linkage today (1990:bi Kekha. ihe 
respondent in iny rc.scarch, who cxpcncnccd 
psychologicaf oppmssion when her hu.sband 
withdrew .sexually from hci, sought to answer 
some of these questions in her inierview relating 
hercxpenence (o the sexuality and socialisation 
of Indian men today 
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Fertility and Frailty 

Demographic Change and Health and Status of Indi an Women 

Kirsty McNay 

While It has become common to infei the uh lal status of women horn then dt mngiaphn t luiiat u nstu s it is not 
eass to read demographic ptogress in terms of declines in mortalits and fertilits to maki itnambniiwiis jiid^mtnts 
about trends in women's social standing Ibis papei attempts to distinguish thi <oinpiiraii\i lontnhutions of futility 
decline and relatne status improvement to tiends in maternal moitahrs in India and pre senis t \ idt m i show ini' ihat 
adsancement in women's demographic attainmint may not neiessanh tnxolie impiosemcnt in tin ii Inolth and siatiis 


IT IS now common practice to inter the 
soiial status ut women from their 
demographic characteristics Yet it is not 
so easy to read thiough demographic 
progress in terms of declines in mortality 
and fertility, lo make unambiguous 
judgments about trends in women's social 
standing This paper investigates some of 
the issues involved in the context of 
maternal mortalits. an important but as yet 
lelativciy neglected component of female 
mortality Declines in maternal moitality 
may occur in the absence of any change 
in women s relative social standing or health 
status simply as the mec hanical counterpart 
of fertility decline This paper attempts to 
distinguish the vonipaiative contributions 
of fertility decline and relative status 
improvemeni lotrends in maternal moitality 
III India Evidence is presented which 
supports 'lie hypothesis that advancement 
in women s demographic attainment may 
not necessarily involve improvement m 
their health and status 

It IS well established that thioughout the 
20ih century, the Indian sex ratio has been 
both masc uline and charac tensed by a process 
of me rcasing masculinisation This has been 
argued to demonstrate female mortality 
disadvantage which is claimed to operate via 
influences associated with poor female social 
status 

Successive censuses have revealed an 
overall decline in mortality accompanied by 
an increase in the population male female 
ratio This may suggest that as the absolute 
mortality position of both sexes has 
improved, the relative longevity of women 
has worsened Census estimates show a sex 
ratio (the population ratioof males to females) 
of I 047 in 1921, 1 OSH in 1941, I 075 in 
1971, I 070 in 1981 and I 077 in 1991 
{Dyson 1987] The decline of the ratio 
between 1971 and 1981 is important since 
although partly attnbuted to the deficient 
1971 Census coverage which dispro¬ 
portionately underenumerated women, so 
biasing the 1971 sex ratio upwards, many 
demographers also take it to convey some 
moderation of the long term trend of 
increasing masculinisation Similarly, 
demographers point to particulariy deficient 
1991 Census coverage in certain states as 


partially responsible for inflating the IW1 
sex ratio [Dyson 1942) 

in addition lo a significant rcgionalisaiion 
of moitality diffeic'ntials' theage-spccificity 
of diffcicntial mortality is also distinct In 
1975, Dandckar(1975) using census-based 
estimates loi all-India, indicated the 
maintenance ol a biologically determined 
female mortality advantage during the nco 
natal period throughout 1901-61 Howes ci 
within the age groups 1-4, 5-14, and 15 49 
years he* detected a notable dcteiioration in 
female relative longevity togeihci ssith the 
continuation of greatest moitality 
vulneiabili's within the 15-14 years group 
These obscivations signify the prominence 
ot female morlality disadvantage among 
childien .ind women of reproductive age In 
c onti asi, Mai I Rhat (1989) speaks ut a dcxli ne 
in excess eady age mortality Imm the end 
ol the 19th century This he partly attributes 
lo the gieaterexlentof female benefit relative 
to that ol male benefit within this age group 
derived from the diminished incidence of 
famine Tlic diminished incidence ot lemalc 
infanticide is also important To account foi 
the simuliancous increasing trend of 
population masculinity, Man Bhat points to 
historically modest improvements in fern ilc 
adult mortali’y 

More recc ntly Dyson’ s (1987) work shows 
that levels of caily age female mortality still 
exceed those of males at the national level 
However his 198f Census-based derivations 
of sex-spccilic estimates of q|2| the 
probability ol dying before the age ol two 
indicate a markedly faster rate of post-1960 
mortality improvement for females than for 
males Dyson also points to the slow 
convergence ot sex-specific caily age 
mortality indicated from India’s Sample 
Registration System (SRS)data Both census 
and SRS data suggest that the differential 
in e„, life expectancy at birth, is now small 
and Its direction largely dependent 'ipon the 
assessment ol the magnitude of excess female 
early age mortality With regard to mortality 
at later ages SRS data reveals a lateral S 
pattern to male fem^e age-specific death 
rates at both the national level and in nearly 
every state The female death rate exceeds 
the male death rate at all age groups below 
35-39 years, but the reverse is true for older 


age gioups I he upwaids shilling ol the age 
s(K’cilic curse ot male to Km ile death rate 
(lom the 197()s onvsaids c.in bi taken ti 
indicate gicalci iiioit iliiy gams foi female' 
than lui males and a progressive lossirinj 
of the age it which excess male moilalit; 
begins Dyson sindicesolc, life cxpectanc; 
fiom age live demonstrate that tiom thi 
iy70s onis,irds females now outlive male 
beyond the age ol live w licieas in the I960 
this was probably not thecasc T his isdespiti 
the continualtoii of pronounced ye 
dimini<hing female inoitaliiy disadvaniaj^ 
dining the reproductive ycais Ihcicaltci 
Icniale mortality gams lelalivc to those o 
males seem to be decisive Ihese an 
alliihulcd principally lo the earltc. 
deieiioiation ol male moitality iclativc t< 
female mortalits tathci than to anv laptc 
progtession in female moil ility 

Mokiai ns Disaijs AMACii smi 
WoMiN s So( lAi Si ciiis 

M any sc liol.ii s tia vc issc*rtecl that i mpon an 
dcleiminants of femile moilality viilner 
ahiliis may he found in intn hoiisc'hold sen 
biased alloi atioiis ol basic lesources, sucf 
as food and health care which discnmmaU 
against females Such disc nminatior 
influences the cxieiit ol exposure to illnev 
and the outcome ol illness once it ha' 
cKcuired Debate has taken place as to thi 
lelative significance ol nuirttional bias <UK 
differential use ot health care to sei 
differences in morlality Reicnllv it seem' 
that authois have highlighted the impact o 
the latter Basu (1992) in hci study o 
contrasting cultural gioups in a rcscttlemen 
slum in Delhi declares that di tferenlial acccs' 
to curative health care may be one of the 
most important determinants of sei 
differences in mortality 

These dctctminants of female mortality 
disadvantage have been atgiied lo iclleci 
gender differences in scKial status In thi) 
way, female mortality expc’rienc e and femali 
social Uatus arc linked Impoitantiyi 
women's mortality disadvantage has largely 
been taken to be indicative of their poof 
relative social status and has therefore beet 
viewed as its proxy Debate has occurred M 
to the relative importance of economli 
versus! ultural factorsinexp!ainingfemaf< 
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Mid I'oini o( AgL Ciroups in 1 c irs 

• 1(A) llA) 


MatiiA (iiOL'itipIlual (lillcicnics in status 
have heeii iisid to i xplain India s legional 
dciiiogiapin and (III igt sjiccilu pitteins 
disLUssed ab<ivi Sonu wiiteis pi.ri.cive 
dcmogtapliii patterns as piimanly the 
LOiiseqiieni.( ol eLononiic deterniinaiits ol 
female sonal status pailitularly the extent 
of lemale paitu ipatioii tii the eionomv 
Ranlau (I‘)h2) and Millei (19X1) look to 
dilleienies in lemale labour demand in nop 
tullivation as the motivating laetoi in status 
dcieiinination Dyson ind Mooie (l9Xt) 
lonsider the piimat y nt i iiltuie latlin than 
ccoiioinu siiuetuic in deteimining lemale 
stxial status and they develop the tontept 
ot lemale autonomv I his is taken to deline 
tnlhienie in dceision making and control 
ovei peisonal iiid houseiiold conberns and 
rcsotirtes [hey considei autonomy as 
operating piimaiily through kinship 
sirubtuie maiii.igi palteins lesidenlial 
arrangements and piopeity inheiitaiiie and 
tobus on a north/south distiiution uiihin 
India III these vaiiables Most lecently 
Visaria(l991) rathn Ihatuonbenliatingon 
thcbonvention ilnieasiiicsol women sstatus 
such as etonointb participation aiul 
educational iitainment has attempted to 
measure leeional variations in lemale 
autonomy by questioning w omen with regard 
III the extent ol then Irecdom to undeitakc 
sfibxilic (asks and their frequency ol contact 
with natal kin Situations lesulting in lemale 
mortality vulneiabilily which may he 
assTKiaied with a lac kol autonomy idenlilied 
with any ol these concepts c ould be tcimed 
status-determined inotiaitty iisk laciors 
It seems plausible to argue that the link 
bclwc'cn lemale mortality ex|ienence and 
social status may he cxtendc'd In the dynamic 
situation in which India s denu|graphic 
progress in the lorm ol narrowing excess 
lemale mortality may be taken to reflect 
impioycinent tn women's telaiiye scKial 


status II this IS the tasc mortality trends 
can be seen to rcpiesent status trends as 
declines in status detcimined mortality risk 
laciois aic piimaiily responsible lor 
iirpiovemcnis in female mortality Also 
women s moibidiiy patterns ate likely to 
minor moilalily patlern^ as women s health 
improves IS i icsull ol declines in relative 
as well as absolute levels til sex selective 
disciiminatoiy behaviour K'ltility decline 
may also be seen a-- indirect evidence ol 
women s status improvement so that once 
the demographic tiansition is underway a 
virtuous circle is implied with respect to 
changes in women sstatus and leriility and 
mortality declines Status improvement may 
he associated w iih diminishing fertility and 
mortality which then tlicmselycs teed into 
lurthci status impiovcment This may well 
imparl some degree ot complacency with 
regard to inteivcniions aimed spucilically 
at improvim: the social standing•>! women 


4s It suggests automatic improvement merely 
as an outcome ot demographic pmgress 

Despite the association between women's 
status and their monality vulnerability, Dyson 
has asserted that the recent trend away from 
excess lemale mortality may principally be 
a consequence ol demographic transition 
rather Ilian an advancement m tne relative 
soc (,. I posit ion ot women pet u Rather than 
ItMiking to status determined mortality nsk 
laciors. he tcKuses upon demographically 
determined nsk lac lots Dyson aigucs that 
a decline in the latter may have been 
associated with women s mortality 
improvement independently ol trends in 
teniale status In the t ic e of feitihiv decline, 
I xecss lemale mortality may be diminished 
even if relative levels of sex selective 
discriminatory bc'haviour remain unchanged 
as poor female status persists As a decline 
III the numbi'i ol childicn per couple enables 
an mere ise in the absolute Icvelsut attention 
per child such discriminatory piacticcs are 
less likely to be tianslaled mlo mortality, 
instead contiibuting to incieascs in the 
incidence and duration ol nioihidilv This 
implies that in mort lecint times relative 
lemale status may be moreaicuialely proxted 
by women s conditions of health than by 
tlicir nioitalily pcilotmancc ' Penialcs 
icl ilivemorbidiivtrendsni ly the rclore break 
aw av t rorn I heir inoi lal ity tr ends as the he.ilth 
status ol women icm.iins tiatl in the lace ol 
their nioitality dec line, and individuals who 
may not have survived in an lailier cohort 
live longer as ill Ik alilitcpIacescarlydcMlh ' 

Mviiknai Mokimiiv in India 

These compcline hypotheses have been 
invesiigalid in tl i, study with particular 
icteicncc tout ban niaternal mortality Horh 
urban moilalily and maleinal mortality 
seem to have been relatively neglected in 
the liieiature lodate However it has been 
< I iiiTii'il ih il ni ilern il moil ditv would 
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appear to he a ptimary contrihutor to the 
atypudi pattern ot higher tcmale than 
male inoriality among thosi. aged 1144 
reporitd in many parts ol south Asia 
IKoenigetal I^KSi More rcecntly it has 
hcen asserted that a dciline in maternal 
mortality appears to he the piime reason 
for the steep tall in moitality observed 
among women of reprodticltve ages 
lliudaya Rafan el al 1992) Nevertheless 
India's 199() 91 maictnal mortality level has 
been given as 460 maternal deaths per 
I 00(K)0 live births This compares with a 
level of 6 to deaths pci l,(K),(X)0 live births 
in \tiict and 26 deaths per l,(X),0tX) live 
biiths in developed counines |WHO 1994] 
riearly then maternal mortality is a 
significant nsk facing Indian Wvrmcn and a 
key element in their demographic experience 
According to the 9th Revision ot the 
Intcmational Classification of Diseases a 
maternal death is defined as the death uf 
a woman while pregnant or within 42 days 
of termination of pregnancy irrespective ol 
the duration and the site c'l the pregnancy 
from any cause related to or aggravated by 
the pregnancy oi its management but not 
tium accidental or incidental causes' 
[Abou/aht and Royston 1991) The 
possibiitty ot suffering a mateinal death is 
a function of two distinct components 
These c an he related to the dil lerent moi tality 
nsk factors desenbed above First is the 
probability of being pregnant or having 
delivcicd within the last 42 days This 
probability will largely be associated with 
demographically-determined mortality risk 
factors established by the level ol fertility 
The maternal mortality late. the number ol 
maternal deaths per 1,000 women ot 
reproductive age. will captute this 
component Second is the probability ot 
dying of pregnancy-related causes once 
pregnant Ol recently delivered The maternal 
mortality ratio, the number of maternal 


deaths )ici I (XX) livcbirths.will capture this 
componcni is it is a measuie ol inortaliiv 
nsk per birth The key point here is ihai the 
magnitude ol this risk pci biith miy be 
laigely associated wiih sl.Uus determined 
risk l.ictorvespecially women spie existing 
health c ondiiions and their <tcc css toadc'quale 
medical caic However it is important to 
note that iisk per birth also has a 
demogiaptiically drlctmincd coinponi'iii is 
a high ieitihtv legime is likely to exhibil 
high risk hirthv among very young women 
and older miiliip nous women studies have 
indicated a I shaped relationship between 
maternal mortality associated with various 
clinical factors and both maternal age and 
maternal parity 

Fertility dec line will operate to reduce 
maternal mortality via a reduction in the 
maternal moitality rate by icducing the 
average numbc>i of children bom to e.ich 
woman (i e by reducing the incidence ol 
exposure Co demographically-dctcrmincd 
risk lac tors) Icrtility decline may also 
oper.if to reduce maternal muiialuy via 
a reduction in the maternal mortality ratio 
by reducing iisk per birth as childbearing 
IS concentiatcd into lowci risk age and 
paiity groups' (i e, by reducing the 
dcmographically-dctcimined component of 
risk per birth) The latter however may even 
me raase .is fcrti lily declines as the proportion 
of high risk pnmiparous pregnane ics to total 
picgnancies rises (Loudon 1992) 

Support tor Dyson’s hypothesis may be 
found in the conjunction of a significant 
decline in the maternal mortality rale with 
an insignificant decline in the maternal 
mortality ratio This would imply (hat a 
decline in the average number of children 
born to each woman had been moie 
important in reducing maternal mortality 
than a decline in risk per birth Risk pci 
birth would remain high as status-determined 
nsk factors remain unaffected These may 


continue m elevate both dues.! and indiniCt 
ni.iieinal mo'lalilies Spccilic.illv anaemic 
women may I,tee sigmiuaiit moitality nsk 
tiomlwcnioiihage Also pre existinghealth 
compl.iints such as an.iemi.i may be 
cxaceibiicd b> pregnanes and delivery, so 
ih It a inegnant worn in who dicsl liom such 
K lu I III is I'oi have cued h.id she not been 
picgn.iiu I hose iibsctsaiions suggest that, 
in addition to gcim.ilisod m.ilnuinlinn. 
.idseisc food .illoc iiion pr.iciiccs within the 
Indi.m household in is bcionii ciitu.il in 
fcsulliiig in high Icscis ol nsk |H't hiilh 
Similailv women s >ack ot iiitcmomy in 
sec king c .11 Is .ICC css lo he ilthc.iic is likely 
to appis to m.iicinal c iic .iiid is ihciefoic 
li.ihleloluilhei .lugmcnt m.ilc inal imiilality 

Conveiscly ihi convcniioiial wisdom 
would find suppoit tiom evidence showing 
a stgnitic.ini dex liticMiUheiii.ilciiialnioiiality 
r.ilio I Ins would imply ih.ii a dec line in iisk 
[K*i hinh brought about by declines in status 
dc'tcrminoci risk l.iclors issociited with 
impiovemenis m women s lelaiive status 
had been import.int in reducing m<itetnal 
mort.ilily This eltcil is .issumed to be 
idclitional to and indepeiicleni ol any 
impioveinent in the deniogr.iphically 
deteitmncd component ol nsk poi birth 
bioLighi ihoui by Iciiihiv decline'' A 
comparison of the trend sigiiiticance of 
these two eltslinci nuaseircs ol mateinal 
moitality thcieloie etisiMinmaies hetween 
the two competing hvpulhesesot moitality 
decline 

Mam R\ SI Moki \i iiv is I rhss (ii iahat 

Maternal iiioiiaftiy liends have been 
estimated loi urban Gujarat tor the period 
1970 90 ' I he need to csliniale levels of 
maternal mortality arises Irons the gap m 
India sicgistration data concerning maicmai 
deaths Although data on live births and 
maternal deaths was eollucled lor the years 
1970 1971 and 1972 as pan ol the registrar 
general s survey on cause eil de ilh in rut at 
aicas till yc us since 1974 publication ol 
Ibis data has bc'cn .ibandoned Since then, 
studies have .iltcmptecl >e> measure inalemal 
moitality by underl.iking held investigations 
.ind by using hospital data* Such studies 
have indicated varying levels ol maternal 
mortality lor India 

The methods used here lor estimating 
maieinal mortality trends loi urban 
Gujarat arc those developed by Blum and 
F.irgues (1990) T hese arc indirce 1 mclhcxfs 
ot estimation wjjich employ sex age-spccific 
mortality rates to jiroject female monality 
in the non-childbcanng ages over the 
childbcar.ng ages and then compare these 
estimated rates with the actual rates Hie 
methods do not therefore rccfuire data pn 
cause ot death SRS data consideted to bi 
very nearly complete with resperet to the 
covcii-gc ot vital events, has been used. 

The first method (method I) utilises 
differences in observed and expected ratios 
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» bsiinutcd Maternal Mortality Rale fiend M itemal Mortality Rate. 


niemalc male age spec tin. mortality Fhe«: 
atios arc denoted by i(x) and i (x) where 
t IS the mid point ot the age group 
espcciivcly The mcthixl prt supposes that 
he changt in the observed ratio over the life 
•pan will typically tollow apartiLUlarpattern 
>0 that when graphed an anticipated shape 
s obtained (or India this pattern seems 
iroadly consistent with the differences in 
emale male age specific mortality outlined 
ibovc A ratio gicatcr than unity is expected 
It young age groups and at childbearing 
iges where female niortalily disadvantage 
s expencnccd blsewhcie in consequence 
>fexcess male mortaluy the latio is cxpcc led 
o be less than unity Giaphically therefore 
I shape similar to that exhibited bv Graph I 
s expected where a peak is seen within the 
diildbcanng ages Making the important 
issumption that maternal causes predominate 
imnng causes of death spaitic to women 
iged between I S and ‘>0 the deviation of 
he obscived ice spccilu female male 


mortality ratio itx) from the expected ratio 
I (x) can be taken is a measure of m'ltemal 
moitality i(x) is estimated by linear 
interpolation between the values ol i(x) 
observed just befoie (10 14 years) and just 
after (50 54 years) the childbeanng period 
This assumes that in the absence of maternal 
deaths the ratio of female to male mortality 
changes linearly To estimate total maternal 
mortality each age specific value has been 
weighted against the proportion of women 
in that age group and summed* 

For most years the data yields relationships 
of the expected shape However, for certain 
years a peak in the observed ratio occurs at 
the 10 14 years age group rather than in the 
lateichild^anng years An example is shown 
in Graph 2 This has implications tor the 
magnitude ol tliem itcmal mtxraiity estimates 
for these years and therefore affects the 
estimated trends in both measures ot maternal 
mortality Such patterns bias downwards the 
estimates because i (x) is greater dian i(x) 


in many age groups following the high 
value of i(x) at the 10-14 years age group 
at which the linear intetpolation is started 
For these age groups the mortality estimates 
therefore have to be assumed to be rero In 
these cases the method was repeated with 
the linear interpolation beginning at the age 
group 5 9 years Estimation of maicinal 
mortality was started from the value ol the 
deviation between i(x) and i (x) at age mid 
point 17asbefoic bccausethedeviationbcfoic 
this age group cannot be classified as maternal 
mortality This modification shifts down 
wards the gradient ot the linear interpolation 
so that more of any excess female mortality 
indicated during the childbeanng ages is 
captured as maternal monality 
Both the trend in the maternal mortality 
late and the maternal mortality lalto with 
and without the modilication arc negative 
7 hose values obtained with the modilication 
have been plotted as Graphs ^ and 4 
Regression analysis indicates that in the 
modified case the trend in the maternal 
mortality rate is statistically signilicant (t 
statistic = ) 575) whereas the trend in the 
maternal mortality ratio is statistically 
insignificant (t statistic = -I O'^l) For the 
iinmodtliecl cise the mortality ratio trend 
icmains insignilicant (t statistic = -0 7)2) 
and the mortality late trend is also 
insignilicant (t statistic = -1 545) It seems 
therefore that the alternative use ol age mid 
point seven in iho method does transform 
a statistically insignilii ant iiciid into i 
significant one in the case ot the niateinal 
mortality rate The results therefore 
demonstrate some degre c ol sensitivity to the 
modification Fxamination ot the statistical 
values obtained lioni the second mcthcxl ot 
estimation will shed some light upon the 
comparability ot the trend significance of ihc 
mortality latc obtained using the modification 
The second methtxi of estimation uses 
log I'-ithmv of lh< tge spec'fo female 
mortality rate In this method it is assumed 
that in the absence of maternal mortality this 
mortality schedule follows a Gompen/ 
distnbution In the case of women in high 
mortality legimes a discontinuity can be 
obsci ved at the end ot the childbeanng pen od 
I e at the age group 50 54 years This 
discontinuity can be contrasted with a 
greater regularity of the age specific male 
mortality schedule, which follows the 
Gompertz distribution from a younger age 
group, and from which deviations are more 
rcgulai It IS therefore assumed that in the 
absence of maternal mortality there would 
be no deviation at the age group SO 54 years 
in the female mortality schedule Estimates 
ot female mortality rates in the absence of 
maternal mortality arc therefore provided by 
backward extrapolation ot the logarithms of 
the female mortality rates observed at the 
age group just beyond the childbeanng 
penod, I c, the 50-M years age group, and 
above back to the age group just before the 
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chtldbeanng period, i e, (he 10-14 years age 
group Two di ff erent extrapolation rules have 
been used Total maternal mortality has been 
estimated as betore " 

For Ihe first cxtra[)olation rule, regression 
analysis indicates that the trend in the 
maternal mortality rate is statistically 
significant (t-statistic ^ -2 889) and the trend 
in the maternal mortality ratio is statistically 
instgniftcant(t-statistic=-0 976) Similarly, 
the trend in the maternal mortality rate 
obtained from the second extrapolation rule 
yields a statistically significant t-.staiisttc 
(s -3 111) while the t-statistic tor the trend 
in the maternal mortality ratio is insignificant 
(s -1 262) Comparison with the statistical 
values obtained from method 1 suggests that 
the use of the modification in that method 
yields results that are consistent with those 
obtained from the logarithm methods Its use 
may therefore be argued to improve the 
accuracy of tlw maternal mortality estimates 
derived from method 1. 


I an>i Maternal Mortality Kale 

Both tncilKxIs siiggc>ttha( the conjunction 
ot a signilicani decline in the maternal 
tnortali'y latc with an insignificant decline 
in the maternal mortality ratio has taken 
place lor urban Ciujarat This allows some 
tentative propositions to be forwarded 
concerning the relative viability of the two 
competing hypotheses of female mortality 
decline to the Indian experience The 
dtlfetcncc in trend significance of the two 
measures of maternal mortality implies that 
a decline in the average number of children 
bom to each woman may have been mote 
important tn reducing maternal mortality 
than a decline in risk per birth This 
observation seems more consistent with 
Dyson’s hypothesis than with the alternative 
hypothesis of mortality decline It is 
compatible with Dyson’s argument that more 
favourable moitality performance may (k cui 
independently of any advancement m the 
relative status of women This takes place 
as status (as well as demographicatlyl 


detcimined risk factors contrtbiiling to 
matcinal mortalit) vulnei ihiliiv tail to 
improve as Ictdlilv det lines " 

('ONt 11 SI(>N 

T hr I )v s< III hy poihcM s of moi t.il 11 y dec 1 1 ne 
IS not the moie optnTii .tu ol ihe iwo and 
the suppoit tor It lound heie leinloiccs the 
suspicion that the health status ol Indian 
women mav wi II h i\e lem lined liail in the 
t.iccottheirmoiiahtydcelinr Dispnelrwcr 
household nienibcis perMNlcnilv poor 
Icniale status dictates that gnis ami women 
continue to be less well lc*d anil icieive less 
timely medical attention than hoys and men 
so that smallci taniily size alone mitigates 
against the grim associ.itio'i between 
longevity and poor status loi gnIs and 
women theicfoic frailly may well replate 
early ilealli Thie .tssumes that the increase 
in (he absolute shaie ol rcsouices allocated 
to girls and women within a smaller tamily 
IS sullicicnt (o exceed a ihieshold level at 
which the same level ol relative discri¬ 
mination within ilaigei lamilv isManslatcd 
into female mortalitv luIncMhility More 
lemales thereinii remain alise tn (he 
declining leiiiliiy regime but iliev aic more 
likely to sulfei ftom health Irailty 
I til expeclam mothers that irailly means 
Ih.it the iisks ot pregnancy and childbirth 
icmam higli even if (ontiontcd less tre- 
quenlly these obsoiv,itums suggest dial in 
addition lo It rlility dec line s ile niotherhiKxl 
inlndiaiequiiesa stic igihenmgol the healtli 
and well being of Indian women long helore 
they aie cxjxiscd to in.itetimy Ftcgnancy 
and delivery themselves will Ihcicby become 
satei events so that iisk pci bnlh in addition 
lo the licqueni y ol exposuie lo that risk, is 
lessened It may be that this can bi achieved 
only through a more lundamenial c.hange in 
women s social ixisition so that the dis 
cnminatoiv praclKcs luricntly serving lo 
kvcp inaieinily ha/aidous dis.ippeai at last 

Notes 

1 Rc.lativc feni clc scaictty shows much inicinal 
vaitaium High and increasing mile Iciiialc 
ratios arc conieniralc d iii tiie north and west 
porticularlv in llitai Pradi'sh Ciujarai ami 
Madhya Pradesh A (utlem ol rnasculinisatmn 
helow the national mean predominates in Ihe 
Miulh notably Keiala lainilNaduandAndhra 
Pradesh 

2 Thenoiionofinorialuyenhancingrisktactors 
IS token from Aliei and Riley s work on 
mortality decline in historical and 
conieinporory developed counint s {sec Alter 
and Riley I989| 

I Jeftciy and Jellerv (1981) howcvei note Ihe 
incrcaong iniporianci ol lainilv sex 
composition in dcHerniining the evicnl of intra 
houMshold iliscnminalion as desired family 
si/c declines wiihin the ccmlcxt ot conlinued 
on pmfcR nec They claim that the number 
ol suiplus daughters lacing discrimination 
will incieasc as ck sired family si/e falls even 
though IS I isson supposes ihisdi!>cnminatwn 
may be less likely to trunsi ite into inortaluy 
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4 Imponant ly, I5y son does not regard the fi' itility 
decline itself to be a consequence ot 
iiiipruveinents in teinale social status. This 
view IS in contrast to leininist perspectives 
which have traditionally called upon an 
improveinenl in the six'tal slaliis of woiiK'n 
as being a necessary pa-conditinn of feniltty 
decline Moie recently, emphasis upon tlie 
role ol abortion following foetal ses testing 
In India's fcrtihly decline has strcngthcncil 
the Dyson perspective and iniphcs that fcitiiily 
decline may to some extent m fact re(ireseni 
the conliniied prevalence til son prelerence 
in India 

5 fcrtihly decline is likely locontnbuie lo these 
changingpullerns ofehildhearing m two ways 
First. II u(H'rulcs via increa.ses in the age at 
murnuge sufficienl to increase the age al first 
birth so reducing the length ol exposure lo 
childbearing risk and the incidence of high 
nsk births among veiy ytiung woiik-ii, .Second. 
It IS associated with increased contraceptive 
use aiming mamed women whose desired 
family sire has been achieved, so reducing 
the incidence of high risk iniilliparous births 
iiiul perhaps unwanted pregnuncics uiiHing 
older women. 

6 It may he the cicse that a decline in this 
demographic eomponeni ol nsk per birth 
could alone he sutficieni lo lesull in a 
significanl decline m the maternal monahly 
ratio It this IS the case, a significant decline, 
in the malcmul mortality rale may also he 
expected as lerlilily is incorporated in this 
measure ot maternal morlahty 

7 This slate has been chosen us although 
Ciujaral's demographic characteristics fit 
more closely with India's norihcrn 
demographic regime than with its southern 
regime, many ol its characterislies arc less 
'northern' than other slates such us Uttar 
Pradesh. Many, such as the sex ratio and 
some feiiihiy indicators, as well as certain 
indexes relating lo women's status, 
deinonsiraie a middle ranking compared with 
all other stales and conform quite clo.scly lo 
all-Indiaestiimies (Dyson and Moore I983| 
Gujarat may therefore he viewed as a broadly 
representative slate us far as much of its 
demography is concerned 7'he rest of inv data 
cnileelion look place in Ahmedahad. the 
laigesi urban area in Gu)aiai 

8 An example, of a recent field investigation 
IS that of Rhutia's (199.1) m which a high level 
of luoicrnal inoriuhiy was found. The study 
estimated malernal morlahty ol 81(1 per 
I.OO.OtX) live births in rural Andhra Pradesh 
and .14.1 in urban areas 

9 The details of all e.stiinution methoiLs are 
given in Blum and Pargues (1990). It can be 
seen (hui 

i(x) = Mf(x)/Min(x) so, Mf(x) = i(x) Miii(x) 
and 

i'(x) = Mnx)/Miii(x)so,Mf'(x)=i'(x) Mm(x) 
Therefore, if the age-specific maternal 
mortality rate per !.(KX> is given by Rl<x), 
RKx) = Mf(x) - Mf'tx) 

= Mf(x) - i'(x). Mm(x) and. 
if the age-speciTic maternal mortality ratio per 
I.OtX) is given by R2(x), 

R2(x) = Rl(x)/f(x). I.(XX) where, 

F(x) = fertility rate al age x 
to Again, details of the extrapolation rules are 
contained in Blum and Fargues (1990). The 
nrst rule is a linear combination of two 
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adjustments. Ufl(x) and Uf2<x) is obtained 
by linear extrapolation of the logarithms of 
die mortality rales from age group mid¬ 
point 12 to mid-point 12 following the 
gradient of the mortality rate scheduled 
heiwocn the age group iiiid-points 12 and 
72 Similarly. Uf2(x) is obtained by linear 
interpolation between the logarithms of the 
mortality rules observed at age mid-points 
12 amt 12 The estimation of the mortality 
scheduled in the ab.sencc of maternal 
inorialiiy is then derived as 

(X P) (12 - XI 

UP(x)--UfKx)-!--• Uf2(x) 

40 40 

where, 

40 = distance between age mid-points 12 and 
12 in X axis units (years). Therefore, if the 
age-specific nialernal mortality rate per I ,(XK) 
IS given by .SKx). then, 

Sl(x) ^ Ml(x) Uf.Kx) 

If the ugc-specific maternal mortality ratio 
per l,(X)0 IS given hy S2(x), then. 

.S2(x) = .Sl(x)/Ftx) X I.WX) 

The second cxirupulalion rule involves 

the titling of a quadratic function. 

logUf4(xl= yx’-idx +v such that the 

following consiiaints are met 

logUf4 (121 =. y12’+d12+v = logMf(.12) 

logUI4' (121 2y12+d = a 

logUf4 (12) -- I44y-i-12d+v = logMf(l2) 

where. 

a = gradient of linear interpolation of the 
logarithms of the mortality rales between age 
gn>up mid |ximts 12 and 72. Then. 
logMf(l2) logMf(l2) - 4()a 

^ (12 -144-40.104) 

d - a I (My 

v - logMIl 12) 12(1 - I44y 

If (he age specilic maternal mortality 

rate per l.OOO is given hy TKx). then, 

TKx) = MKx) Uf4(x) 

and if the age-specific tfialcrnal mortality 

ratio per 1,000 is given by’T2 (x). then, 

T2(x) = I l(x)/F(x) X l.(KX). 

.Sources ot bias error in the estimation of 
maternal mortality by these methods should 
be noted Specifically, an abnormally high 
mortality for women from non-maternal 
causes at childbearing ages may lead to an 
overestiniation of maternal mortality. For 
the case of I ndia. deaths from external causes 
such as accidents and suicide may he a 
possible source of such a bias (See Blum 
and Fargues 1990. Man Bhat et al 19941. 

11 The whole procedure has been repeated for 
all-India SRS data (rural and urban areas 
cumbmedi The results produce a broader 
picture than those from a single urban region 
Table I indicates that trends of similar 
statistical significance were obtained from all 
methods fur the all-India data. Method I 
produced a significant trend in the maternal 
mortality rate without the use of the 
modification The method was therefore not 
repeated for this data using the modification 
importantly, for ail methods a statistically 
significant decline in the mortality rale can 
be observed to coincide with an insignificant 
trend in the mortality ratio. For the all-India 
data It IS interesting to note that Ibis 
insiginificunt trend is upward. The all-India 
rettulis do however, second the Gujarati 
analysis and make more forceful the inferences 
drawn. 
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Women and Land R^ts in Cambodia 

Kyoko Kusakabv 
Wang Yunxian 
Govind Kelkar 

After the abandonment oj thi 'kromsanuiki \\\nmof (ollectnt ft^rnung in /VSy ht>iln\inn<n am! nun of lh< Piople'i 
Repuhlu ofkampiuhia secured equal titles to land under the hberahuUum pton w adopud h\ the gosunnunt However, 
with lontraduton and unclear legislation and with no i hecks and balamts tin nambci of land disputes imnased 
dtamaticalh Thu attic le attempts to unde i stand the effect of this pheiunrcnon on women s sen lal posiiion and on gender 
lelations in Cambodia 


CAMBODIA, beset with agrarian problems 
IS in auniquedcmographic situation Women 
Lonslitute more than 61) per tent ot the 
population and ^0 per t ent ot the households 
are headed by wometi Histoiically, women 
have had lull rights to land and divorce or 
legal absence ot men trum the household did 
not affect such rights In the 19«9 land 
distnbution, both women and men secured 
equal titles to land In recent years however 
the largest number of claims received bv the 
United Nations Transitional Authonty in 
Cambodia (UNTAC) Human Rights Section 
concerned land disputes This paper is an 
ctforl to understand women s entitlement to 
land the legal and lustomaiy user nghts 
concerning inheritance registration and 
disposal of land and the consequent etlect 
on women’s social position and on gender 
relations in < ambodia Since more than 80 
per cent of the population is in the niial 
areat this report is in,iinly concerned with 
the rural land situation and would not toe us 
on iiiban land 

1 

Question of I,.and and Resources 

Histoiically in Cambodia I <nd thco 
ictically belonged to the sovereign stale In 
practice the land belonged to the tiller It 
has been said of Cambodia that compared 
with other Asian countnes there was no 
‘land problem’ IThion 199^41] The 
population pressure was not severe and land 
remained easily available Competition tor 
land was not very intense People were free 
to cultivate as much land as they liked The 
communal system itself Was Icxise and did 
not have a strong internal cohesion as in 
Vietnam There was no communal land and 
no land registration Local acceptance of 
land was the proof of possession in 
Cambodia It was quite flexible, a c ulti vatoi 
could shift to another place to start cultivating 
new land, and gain the ownm-ship for the 
new land [Thion 1991] Peasants paid tax 
on harvest, lathcr than on land 

The concept of individual land ownei ship 
was introduced in Cambodia dunng the 
period ol French colonisation In 1951, 
Cambodia gained its independence, but the 


concept ol individual land ownctship 
continued Since howcvei population 
d( noty vi,is not high custom still plavcd in 
import int role and occupation nicatii 
owiieiship Oil the other hand in aicas ot 
nch lice land iiid the land on the outskirts 
ol towns tiom 1951 there was a trend ot 
land .let iimul itionhy wealthy urbandwellc is 
(Thion 199142] It was not iandloids in 
countrvsidr* but urban businessmen ind 
otticials who accumulated land and lent 
money at high inteiest Attempts were made 
to maintain low market values toi land and 
ptevenllind iccumulalion such as limiting 
the Chim sf ethnic group’s right to pruturc 
land Despite such efforts, land at cumulation 
ere lied i new category ol fieoplc the landless 
lurilfHHir In 1962 Ibpercentotagiiciiltui il 
tamihes did not own land [Thion 1991 4?1 

In the late l%0s thesitmitionof thcruial 
IHipuliiion worsened with moie and moit 
f<iimers hi coining indebted and evenluallv 
landless I he government'scollectionol the 
•■ut haivesi at a very low pnee in Januaiy 
1967 luithei impoverished the iui.d |hk)i 
Many |>c is ints who (xissessed a small pale h 
of land lacktd othci means ol pioduciioii 
Most ot them had to borrow money tiom 
moneyicndcis Peasants then tell into the 
debt trap ind they worked endlessly in the 
interest ot the moneylenders Ihider such 
circumstances cooperatives and agricul 
tural credits were organised with the 
encnuiagement ot prince Sihanouk 
Howcvei they often piovcd to be ineffective 
because of manipulation by otticials and 
lixal elites 

Officials and aimy officers issued to 
themselves title deeds of land which had 
been cleared by the tedious effort of local 
dwellers I hey at their will, denied the 
custom.'ity right of possession by occupatioi. 
Under such exploitation the peasants flexJ 
into icmotc forest and joined rebellious 
groups during the 1960s and 197()s This 
kind ol impoverished condition was one of 
the reasons lor the peasant uprising in 
southern Battanibang in 1967, of which the 
Khmer Rouge took advantage The peasant 
movement aimed to set up an equitable land 
holding system, cancel unjust debts .ind help 
peasants solve the agrarian piobicm 


lioiiic illy It w,>s the w 11 itsi‘11 which led 
to a rnuiiitonum on the pavment ot laige 
luial debts f I liion 1991 44) 

On Mar li IS 1970 ( anibcKlia s niyai 
government was ousted by a military eoiqi 
d/tat but the system ot private land 
owm rship was untouched I he royal family’s 
estates were confiscated but this only led 
c orruption among leprcsental iv es of the new 
ailing c ircles under the regime ut 1 on Nol. 
whi h wa. lonsidc'KHi to he plagued with 
corruption permeating all layers of state 
mthonty and administration and beset by 
piivatc greed 

During the |h nod M.ir( h 1969 to August 
I in Anicnc an bombing at tec ted large parts 
ol ( iiiibodia Areas of soiilheint'amlxHlia 
were dcv.isi.itcd in this iiiilitary operation, 
and inanv Canibocli in civilians were 
compelled to flex their home areas The 
ensuing civil war l/om 1970 to 19/5 further 
mil rnally displ.iceci millionsot ('arnhodians 
It bee .line more ind moiedilf icult to survive 
III rural areas .ind the numbei ut urban poor 
gre w rapidly When the Khmer Rouge took 
ovi r thv. country in 1975 ( .unbodians were 
III si upiooted from uiban lo ruial areas, and 
then tiom one ruial aica to another 
I vi'iythinghc ‘1 imecommonpropc'ity except 
loi the clothes that people wore 

In 1979 the Vietnamese invaded 
C'.imbodia .indncwauthontieswcreinstalled 
by thern I hi y c out inued the Iine ot c oliccti ve 
pioperty rights and divided the people into 
collective work gioups c ailed krom samaki 
(or solidarity groups) The level of 
collectivisation ot these gnmps varied Fhe 
first level was fully collectivised Labour 
was c oiiec lively performed and produce was 
divided equally among the members In the 
second level there was collective ownership 
ol majoi means ol production Land, 
however, was divided into plots allocated 
on a family basi s corre sponding to the number 
ol family members At the third level, all 
means of production were pnvatcly owned. 
This was very similar to pioduction with tbe 
household as a unit only that the land 
olflcially belonged lo the slate 

With the state the People s Republic of 
Kampuchca,supportedby Vietnamese arnMid 
military intervention it is hard to think of 
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a |Usl sciilcmcnt of Ihc land Vietnainoe 
nationals in( unhtHlia had special pri vilc^'cs 
and a supcnoi status f(iK‘ve in‘H| Anyone 
resisting them ot e' e*n snspi eted ol having 
dillercnt semliments was disc nnimaled 
against The e‘st ihlishine nt ol strategie 
s iltagcs by the Vle tnaine se and the* People’s 
Rcpuhhe ol Kampuchea loiecd the people 
to abaneloii a number ol leirnte r village s aiiit 
hamlets and hel to 2 00 000 inteinillv 
ehsplaeeel |Kisoits (IDP) in the eeriirse ol the 
war Many we“ie drawn to the aimy escaped 
to Ihe boide’i are’as oi became inteinillv 
displaced pcisons Inieinally displaced 
persons losi then homes iiul lands iiid h id 
to live with relatives iiid liiends altei the 
Wdis 

pRIVVIISMIO^ PkO( I c V nI) 

I Ml I ( IS( Is I I S 

in l9X<t till Peopli s Kepublic ot 
Kampuehea eh inging It n mie lo Slate ol 
CumbeKlia adopted i libet ilisation pioeess 
and the kiom sam iki system was ollietally 
abandoned It uas slaie'el in ihe unended 
eonstilulion ( ambodi in e iti/e ns h ive lull 
right to own and use I ind md have Ihe right 
to inhciit land eiantc’d by the stale lot the 
pur|n)se ol livine on it ind exploiting it 
(Article* IS) and Ihe Stale* piohibits the 
appropiiationot tallow land thioiigh paying 
taxes tor the pur|H>.e ol selling oi tenting 
It out to other people No one can use 
agrteullural land md loiestcd aicas at will 
torothe*! pill poses without permission Iron) 
lelevant authorities |Atliele* lb el Ciieve 
100^ <71 As the kiom samakis were 
lorsaken Ihe I iiniliesweie siipiKisedlytobe 
provided with the s line I ind they had been 
tanning undei the* kiom s tin ikis on the basis 
ot land possession Ihe process and extent 
ol land distributed elilte*re*d tiom place* lo 
place 

However with eoiuraelie toiy and uiieleai 
legislation and with no cheeks and balances 
the number ol land disputes inereased 
dramatically In the* absence of an indc 
pendent (udieiary to whom (xrople could 
turn to seek protcetion ol their rights there 
was little that pe*ople could eki i(iie ve 199 <) 
During Ihe Innsitional peiiod that is after 
the signing ot the peace agiecment to the 
first geneial election officials ot the state 
of Cambodia tcKik ad V aniage* o 11 he e evn I usion 
and sold almost all properties including 
land villas and factories 1 orcign inve'stois 
took {tan in land speeulalion and earning 
e|Uiek money Ontheoihe'r hand there is no 
effective legislation regulating agiicu>luial 
land and common property lands and no 
regulations goveining who can legitimately 
buy or sell land 

Thicc Cambodian politieal tae lions, the 
Khmer Rouge the Khmer People s National 
Liberation Pioiit (KPNI1 ) md the N iiion,tl 
I'nitcd I lont lor an Independent Neutral 


Peaceful and Co operative Cambodia 
(PCNCINPIC il< French acronym) 
e rnph isiscd that land distribution according 
to Ihe slate ol (ambodia s legislation is 
unjust and lavoiiied (hose who |oincd or to 
opeialcd with the Vielnanicsc occupational 
troops Byhte 1992 people at large viewed 
the* land issue as the worst exampicof extreme 
priv.iii gre^d ind political bias on Ihe part 
ol the eenli il iiiihoiiiy itiicve I99<| 

li 

Meld Uork in kdey ( hass 

In order to understand the threats and 
opportunities lint women and men face in 
terms ol land lights iii this tast changing 
Scene in ( amhodi i it is important to have 
in It) de'pth siiuly on the issue es|Heiallv 
toe using on t oininon piacln cs pie vailing in 
Ihe area md people s pt*iupiion ol land 
Ihus one villigc was scicclerl lor i field 
work I his village Kdey Chass village 
BackhengC ommuiie MukKampouldistrict 
Kandal piovmei is one hour by lar easi 
ot Phnom Penh leiossthclonglc Saprivei 
KdeyC hassvillagi is located along the b ml 
ol the Ml koiiu liver Ihe average land 
holding IS 40 h iiii (l(K) an = 1 ha) pei 
lamily IBane/ I992| Il is basically a rue 
glowing Ilea Pi opie also ge’t some income 
Iroiti glowing vegetables and fishing in the 
Mekong over I he soil is rich and suitable 
fur farming but waiei supply and drainage 
are problems People mainly plant rice in the 
dry season since during the rainy season the 
whole area IS tliMKledand unlit foi cultivation 

The leason loi selecting this village w is 
bc'causeoiK N(it'(( ll)SL)hasbccnwoiking 
in this village lot more than two ye irs 
(lOing Ihioui h the NCiO it was relatively 
e'asy lo win the tnisi ol the people which 
IS cssi mial lor the survey At the same* liiiie 
a biidgi IS ix|Heted lo be completed that 
will mike iMiispoiiation between this 
commune mil Phnom Penh much easier 
I his implies that thcie is a high possibility 
that this commune will also be ailected by 
the so.uing land pi ices and land speculation 
that IS alte idy oce urring inand around Phnom 
Penh 

Ihe survey w is conducted in Dee ember 
19^)' with the collaboration ol the NOO 
working in the village Sine c this was a nee 
transplanting season tor (his village foimal 
group discussion was difficult to organise 
Therctoie mainly individual or informal 
small gioupintciv lewsanddiscussions were 
held Information w is collected through the 
followinginethiKls (l)lnterviewwithelistncl 
chief and the ofticers ot the disinct land 
legistraiion olliee in Muk Kampoul distnet 
on govcrimieni s land policy and land 
registration system (2) Interview with village 
lK*adman on basic piotileot the village and 
land redistribution process in the village, (S) 
With the a>sisi mci ol one organiser of the 


NGO, I < village women were interviewed, 
some individually and some in group form 
Tlietntcivicws were semi struetuicd and 
the discussion centred on sue h points as land 
legistration inheritance ot land, land 
ownership in ease of marriage land and 
piopeily disposal in conflicts between 
hiishtind and wile reasons tor selling land 
decision m iking tor selling land and how 
they handled the papcrwoi k their perceptions 
ol selling land their pcrspe*clivcs on factors 
th It enable some people to become rich, and 
geneiaiinlorm.ilion on their living condition 
ind work done by men and women 

I sNi) Ri oisiltiBi iioN IN Km V ( mass 

In Kdey Chass duiing the* Sihanouk 
legime land was privately owned and there 
was no common land It was reported to us 
that lore St area in the proximity of the village 
was aNo jinvatiscd However when land 
was sold It had to have the appioval ol all 
membe*is ol the family including pate*nt> 
and children Duiing the* period 197‘i 79 
land was totally communal 
When the Pol Pot regime ended people 
oeeuDied residential land as they wished 
Ihey selected the place they liked and 
tKciipicd as much as they could People who 
came earlier occupied better land 7 heowners 
ol the land bcfotc I97S did not have any 
rights over their lands This was legally 
stated in April H>K9 in the law granting of 
ownership rights ovei houses lo the people 
ol the stale ol C ambodia [Gieve lOiX] 
During 1979 89 l.ind was communal in 
the village There wcic 24 krom samakis in 
this village One krom saiiiaki consisted ot 
10 I*) households There existed all three 
IcvcN ol communahty in this village* About 
< 4 kroins among the 24 were doing total 
communal pioduction (first level) In this 
system, pc*ople cultivated land communally 
and got the prodiu > ic< ording to the number 
ol days that they workc'd A pan of draft 
animals gut a share ol output equal to that 
ot one person Children and old people gut 
10 per cent ol an adult share, regardless of 
then contribution tofarming Students helped 
in the fields during holidays, and got their 
share according lo the number ot days they 
woiked Women and men got equal share 
One of the main reasons foi introducing 
the krom samaki system was because there 
was not enough male labour to carry on 
agnculturc Many men died dunng war as 
soldiers especially dunng the Pol Pot time 
because men were more vulneiabic to 
starvation than women Considenng the high 
ratio ot female-headed households, 
collectivisation was thought to be the way 
to keep agncultural production going, and 
It was supposed to help widows who lacked 
agncultural labour But widows interviewed 
in the village said that they are happier to 
cultivate their own land without the krom 
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samaki Under a krom ^amaki system, some 
people worked h<trd and some people did not 
woik, but both of them got the same shaic 
They lound this unlair and Irusiraling 
Morcovei without the kiom s.tmaki thes 
are now lice to sell > egetablcs anil other 
t rops in the m.u'ket by theinsals es Sini e this 
village IS ncdi Phnom Penh, they lan earn 
some subsistenie money liom this small 
business ledgeiwood (l‘^92) repoited 
aniilai vicus ami she interpieted it to mean 
that simi lull Lolleitivisation l.isted only 
two or three yeais m many plates (KMiple 
wire slow to lemembei any beiictits liom 
suili a shnit peiiod and i|UkI< to state then 
pleasure at having ownctship ol land and 
(letsnnal lieedom 

The other 20 kronis did not praitue 
communal iarniing hut divided the land to 
membcis (setond .uid third levels) They 
were not supposed to have any land lights 
at that tunc they howevei helped each 
oihet III liansplanling and other agiieultural 
work At present theic is little mutual help 
and hiring ot laboiii is lommoii I he 
ditlcienie in lomniunal I irining systi ni ol 
the kroiii'. di |icndedon the lc,ideishipol tin 
kioms 

This lommunal svsiein lasted loi live 
veirs In l‘)hS the government did a suivev 
ol the situation ol communal system and 
decided to privatise the land I he land ol 
each krom sam tki was di' ided hv the number 
ol people in that gioup F ven a small child 
was (ounted as one person People drew lots 
to decide which land to take There was 
however enough room lot inanipulalions 
bv the krom leader 

The piocediire ol land ledistiibulion in 
KdeyChasswasaslollows 11) March 1989 
Dei laiationolprivali landholding w.is done 
by heads ol knim samakis (2) 1989- (lirsi 
phase) Sonikankap plapiaus del tli 
Application ot land per unit signed by the 
land o wnei, head ot kroai and head ot vil lage 
(UI99i 1992(secondphase) DistricIl^ind 
Registralion Ollicc stall go to the site 
measuie the area, verily the si/e ol land in 
the application and write out ownership 
( somkualsit )caid For residential land, the 
caid IS signed by the provincial commiltee 
tor larmng land, it is signed by Ihe district 
otticc, though the same tv|K’ol caid is issued 
lor both 

There have been V),721 applic.ilions ol 
land, which cover 9()pcrceni ol lhccxpc*c ted 
land holdings in the Muk Kampoul district 
Among that, 28 per cent have been given 
ownership So'ne90peicentottheiegislcted 
land IS owni'd by both women and men 
(husband rndwih )and 10 pci cent is owned 
by only women iwidows) 

It takes one month to measure and issue 
land ownership ceiiilicatcs tor 10 plots ol 
land Ownctship i kamasit') is given lor 
residential land, that is, even it the ownci 
moves out ot the place, he/she can still retain 


ownership llowevei ownctshipis not given 
lot larmiiigland Only possession! phokea ) 
IS given I hat A il the hind is not used loi 
one seal Ihe authoiities lan taki aw ly ihi 
land I hi re seems to bt some coiilusioii 
bitween Ihe ownctship ol residential land 
and possission of hiiming land, because .ill 
the lainieis we inieivicwcd said that then 
laiitiing lands weie r'‘gisicied .ind itiey havi 
ownership Ivciyane wc inleivitwid 
thoni’ht I hat they has e ow ni i ship ot lai mine 
I ind loo 

I he ill St IK t land icgi su alton ol I ic e i h ii i>i s 
a iciisii ition lie toiovei Iheopei.iiioiiio t 
Iniiiallv I w i> tIK )111 Is'lbs'llI 2M)0iiils 
IS ol Dill Kibei 199)1 but now it has hn ii 
iiiiii iMdio7(K)iiclspei lecisiration tin oiii 
plo' ol I md Ihe anioiinl delei s lioni i asi 
to casi A wonuii inteiviewed paid IK)0 
iiels lot hi 1 1 uitl Some (Hiiple havi ilii idv 
gone lliiougn ihe piocediire ol tegisiiiing 
then land hut have not lotne to tin ottm 
to taki till II land legisiialion cauls One ol 
till iLisons tin not taking the laids o 
iinwilliiii'i Si to pay the reuistialion In 

I III It 1 isii iiion otiii tais said that pi oph 
arc 11(1 iniciisicd in registeiiiic Iht hiid 
sinci they d(> not sei the importanti ot it 
One ol III women interviewed who 
iindeisioot tin impoitanie ol tcgistniiie 
land told IIS dial even though she had to pav 
ihereiMsii itunitie she wanted to inaki snn 
that till hnd belonged to hci Once 'lu 
rceisti It d the land, she thought thi land 
would he owiiid by hei .ind il would hi 
c iviei to til II 'vilhout trouble Obviously 
sill IS not ilear that theic is no owiiuslnp 
ot I inniiic land Hut she believi d theic w is 
no piohluii and III tail she had liic.idv sol ' 
p,utol lui I mil I Ins was conliiiniil by lilt 
head ol villiL'i who also said that thin i, 
no piohlini in stlliiig and buyiiic’ land i vui 
without iiiv owiiciship ot land 

I VNllllSSsI VNO DISADV \NI via l> (iKOI IS 

fheri an some landless laiiiilies in this 
villa). I I imlli iv pcHiple im lude tnosc who 
have inigriliil in alter 1989 ( dlei the 
dei l.ii moil ol land holding) and those who 
got in.iined and sepiiratcd liom llicii parents 
atii’f 1989 and did not get land Itom then 
patents I’l ojilt wbo have smailci land 
lioldtng than others include some female 
he ided liotiseholds who did not gel thi 
shall ol I md ol Ihcir husbands and 
deinohilised soldiers, who were not in thi 
village in 1989 

I hell an again two types ol landliss 
IK'ople One is ol those who do not have land 
hill have other vkills and opportunities to 
eat n enough money These people c hose not 
to Ix' laiinei. I he other type is ol people 
who do not have skill and capital to go Ini 
other (iciiipation and wish to do famitiig, 
but do not have land khcsi people aic the 
|K)orcst people Landlessness lot the torinei 


IS iioi ,1 pfishlein but loi the lailci it ijt 

SCIIOIIS 

Sonu'lindlcs l.,inilii siouldimlviullivaie 
1 sill ill paiih ol 11 siiiLiiiial land lt»r 
vigslahks When tin ivseaiih wa» 
loiiduiiid iliipiiieol liituii wasonly W 
Mils |HM kdo I hi V h iJiiilv''ii w SI I'dsirum 
■111 meii iiaiiis at lOii pt i icnl ml, test One 
ol mu II spoiiilt Ills told Us that liii mother 
docs not hki I'll so slit did not give her 
mv land lici iisiilum il I mil w is given by 
the ujihoitiicsiniii oeiimonol Im luish.iiid's 
vohiiiiiii woik III ill iiiiii’ dll toil si Ihe 

I iiidisnow ict'isiiiidiiiiili I hoihilititiilines 
Slit has to Wink is i liiiid I ihoiiit i in 

II iiisplanliiic’ III wliii II shi i mis '(XIOiicIs 
plus hull II pi I d IV Slim II (liH not have 
I iimiiie hind slii work > on olhei piople s 
lands eviiy dav 

A imiiitm ol voiing iiii n Ih Iwiui the age 
ol IS and 41) had In in dialled hv all the 
waiimc'p.iiliestoi unliimii dimlilaiy set vice 
many loi moii than a decadi I hose who 
win vouiig when till V emolled ind tell toi 
till niilii.uv Itoni till ir p iiciits home''have 
siiici hieiiili'iiiohili<id Sinic they well* not 

III (III village when I mil was uisttihuic’d, 
this iimid not eet tiui, shaic >1 the land 
It IS ililliiiili fill them to live deceni lives 
wiiluuil ms piopeiiy and hind II is most 
hkilv III,It till t imiliesol these dimohihsid 
siildiiis would have to take up petty liade 
III iiidei to siist till ' 1 niselvcs 

1 1 mall he idl'd housi.holil iii ollen 
loiist Icied to he loi mos' In- 1 ' .iiUaged 
Cl (lap It w.is VII it led inoiir oh,t ivatiimand 
ilisi tission dill h III ill hi.idid limischoldv 
I III- hibiiiii mil oltiii hav, I md ol siiiallei 
i/i I I iiiited out in sonii studies 
liiili'ii I |9‘)>| Wimi dll woman IV 
soli in I mm il .In im uiu ill the 
vvhoi I niiily would 1)1 in i viii iiii distress 
Howcvii hi mg 1 willow list II does not 
iiiicss II,Is mean th ii tin v in in ii ononiic 
ddliiiiltv Souk widows spiiiallv those 
with crown up iliildiiii an hcltei-olt 
iiiinpiicd with oiliiis Ivin thin When 
ixopleiay III It dii liciscltoi uioiIk'i person 
IS .1 willow then i‘ a iiitain loniaitaiion 
ol bcinc weak .ind heltiless Oihci people 
ilso see them as vuliicrahie and weak 

Lionomicallv 'iieaking some married 
wimien espimlly iliosi with dis.ihlc*d or 
gambling hiishaiids sulfei moic than 
widows Ihey would have to supjKirl then 
husbiiiJs and olten lost lonirol over then 
owncaiiiings Widows on Ihe other hand, 
arc abk to hast lull loniiol over their 
pioduition .111(1 hoiiiihold as well Fven 
with that (Kople sivm to pity w idows mone 
than these manled women 1 hen ason might 
be the weak image that widows hai c People 
sometimes piiiltiily dcsi nix' a woman as an 
orphaned widow a woman who has lust 
one or both parents and is widowed, regard> 
less ol age Widows and orphans are keen) 
III the same light as people without support, 
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There seems to he not much disen 
mination against oldct widows espesiallv 
il they arc nth However it isditiicult lor 
women who have rettnily been divorced/ 
separatcd/dcserted They are blamed lor 
not being able to keep (heir husbands ‘on 
the right track This social perception 
leads to pressuie on married women to 
endure Iheir husbands mistreatment and 
unlaithluincss, icaring divorce I rom oui 
observation, the social resinctions on 
manied women arc not very strict but 
inside the household the power lelations 
seem to be quite against vsotnen 

Lam)1rsns/'< ikins 

Accotding to the disti let land registration 
oHice, since residential land is property 
people can buy and sell then piopc ris with 
the permission of the district oltice hiitloi 
farming land the cone nsum ol laiming 
land into residential land indsaleot farming 
land both need permission from the 
provincial office I he status ol transactions 
tn farming land that is not legistcrcd as 
owned propeity is unclear I he village 
headman said that farming land,even if not 
yet registered can still he sold with 
signatures truin the local authoiity 

All land transactions are supposed to be 
notified to the authorities, but the village 
headman knew ol only two such cases 
However, he docs not think this is a 
problem because he estimates that most 
such transactions have been done between 
relatives Howevet from our limited tniei 
views, il seems that the people buying land 
arc Irotn Phnom Penh and near no 
relationships lo the owners 

There is one widow who has sold 90() 
square metres ot land a year ago People 
from Phnom Penh came to buy it When 
the land was sold, those involved in the 
land transaction had to pay commission to 
the local authority Whether the buyer or 
the seller pays the commission has Ui be 
negotiated In hci case the buyei paid The 
paperwork foi selling land was done by hci 
aunt's husband, since she hci sell could not 
read and write well Even the signature was 
his The land registialion nil ice said that 
in order to sell land, alt the people under 
whose name the land is registered have to 
sign, bui personal signature does noi seem 
lo have much importance There was a case 
where a man gave up his land tn make up 
tor gambling losses without the wile s 
knowledge, while the land was registered 
under both their names 

Some people have sold land in order lo 
build a new house ot lo buy mac bines and 
boats Some sold land because ol poverty 
and illness of family mcmbeis A worn in 
who sold land said that they could not 
afford to keep the land because the nee 
yield was bad lor ihrce years, and then 


income from fishing was not enough One 
ot our widow interviewees has invested 
money from selling land on weaving Now 
she has two weaving looms Hci younger 
sislcr who lives with her was the one who 
came up with (he idea She learned how 
to weave f i om another person in the vill age 
The sisters weave silk skirts and send them 
to Phnom Penli loi sale They can weave 
one skill in two days one kahan (11m) 
in four d.ivs One kab.m can be sold toi 
IJS$ 21 1 lie village headman said that as 
fai as he knows thcic is nobody who has 
moved out ol the village because she/he 
sold land 

Generally peojilc seem to be mdtlfcicnt 
about olhcis selling land One group ot 
women told us that thc> have ncvcrthoughi 
ot selling land II I sell land, where shall 
1 live' Bui one lespondent said that she 
envies those who can sell land because that 
means they have enough land lo sell some 
of It Some said that those who sell land 
arc people who have land along the road 
Nobody w inis lo buy land which is fat 
liom the road 

I ANO Dl VI1 Ol'MI NT AND MaINU NAM I 
Ol f OMMON PrOFLI' rv Rl-SOURf I s 

Since I9M clearing land has been 
prohibited in this district Bui duiing the 
communal s\stcm (1979 89), people were 
allowed to develop toiesl land ( dei prci ) 
and keep it as their own Lalei in 1989 
they were also eiven land ownciship foi 
It This land was not included in the 
calculation ot their share ol communal 
land The land distributed to the ktom 
members w.is only land th.ii had been 
cultivated tor a long time, and did not 
include newly developed land One woman 
sold her lamilv land trom thekrom samaki 
but still has enough land lor her six childi en 
which she and her husband developed fiom 
waste land in the past lew years It is likclv 
that households with man power and 
am mals had moi e possibilities to rtcar larger 
areas ot land and leinale-headed household 
lagged behind in this icgaid 

A,.corJing to the distiict land registration 
oltice, common lands include government 
reserve loi lishing (‘dei neisat’j 
governmeni leserve for forestry Cdei 
rokar ) and pond However, the notion of 
c ummon land does not seem to he I ami liar 
to the people heie People think that there 
IS iio comriion land in the village 
Nevertheless a rough observation in the 
field shows ihal there is vast area ol land 
under flooding and hushes It is most likely 
that people might not be considering this 
' ommon land as thcirc ommunity propeity. 
since It does not seem to give any benefit 

People might mq be awaic of ihcir rights 
to use ihc (omn on land or not interested 
III It In .> new |)ii>ci It was reported that 


Ihc right to exploit a large lish pond tn the 
village was sold to a businessman by tiu! 
head of village, thus, villagers lost their 
access to lish in the pond However, when 
we were inquinng about common land, we 
did not hear anyone talking oi complaining 
about the tish pond However, we have 
also learned that conflicts on the use ot 
common resources among rural people are 
nil reastng especially for fishing and cutting 
woods for sale The icport from Outreach, 
a ( ambodian nun-govenimcntal human 
lights oigamsaiion, has shown us that there 
were ciiscs ol violent conflict There was 
a case in which tour men oi tour pour 
l.itnilics were killed on the spc>t while they 
were fishing Why they wcie kil'cd and 
who killed them is still obscure The 
villagers who knew Ihc truth dared not 
speak because they were afraid of icvcnge 
by those with powci 

I here is iorcst land and waste land that 
people call dei ptci The village head said 
that they cannot develop this land because 
some IS always flooded while the lesl docs 
not have enough water The owneiship ol 
this land is not clear Thcic is a reservoir 
that was constructed a long time ago but 
ii IS not functioning anymore II is very 
shallow and cannot hold enough water to 
iriigatc much land The village head said 
that il Ihc lescrvoir is renovated, they can 
phint crops in the waste l<ind Barber, there 
was an attempt to improve the dike so that 
iheie will be water lot the waste land 
However It wasditticult to get labourtrom 
Ihc villagers instead people contributed 
money which was enough to hire a tractor 
But the tiacior broke down .ind c vcntually 
the dike could not be repaired 

It IS specified in Political Instiuciions 
('onceiiuiig the Administration and Use ot 
Land ol June 1, 1989 that at a village 
level, two hectares, oi at least one hectare, 
should be kept vacant to provide foi 
gruwing/new lamilies, pooi people and lur 
c ontingency arrangement But it seems that 
IS not the case in this village in Kandal 
pto Vince 

Land Dispiiti s 

Some land disputes occur when people 
apply ioi land registration Some people 
ti y to rec ord more than they have anti when 
the olticers come to check, they borrow 
others’ land for some time This leads to 
contusion and disputes There arc cases of 
land conflict between the second spouse 
and children of the first spouse, tor example, 
when ihe land is registered under only 
husband's name, and the first wife is dead 
When he mariicd his second wife, there 
was a land conflict between the second 
wife and children of the first wife 

One woman that we interviewed has a 
land boundary conflic t with her neighbout s 
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Neighbours on both sides aa> planting on 
her land The lamil v on one side has planted 
banana trees one metic inside her land She 
says that even it she complained, they did 
nut listen, beeausc she is ptanei She could 
not win the village lomnuttec s support 
since she could not attord to invite them 
for meals and dunks She w.mted to plant 
a (cnie around the boidet but the 
neighbouis were against it saying that it 
would lead to shade on then lands She 
does not have enough immev to constiiut 
atenicaioundhei land She i> now Ihiiiktng 
ot taking the i.tse to the distiRi olhcc 

Land LonHicts iheorctKallv should be 
taken to lourt 1 he distni i kind tegistraiion 
ollii cdoes not have anv legal powci to settle 
disputes Normally however they arc 
lesolved at village chief s level The land 
fegislration office said tnat hnd disputes in 
this jtia IK not yel had compared with 
Kanipong Spell province howcvei fheyh'd 
received a number o* cases 

Dvnvmiisoi Impokivsii oi L\m> 

Ac cording to sevei at of oui iniei viewees 
rich peopte aie those who li.ivi mote men 
nioie cattle nioie ni iiiiiiU'- moic puiiifis 
and mote land It they have more l.ihoiii 
powei they ^an i leai/cultivaic more land 
so they bei ome iich Having more iaboiir 
powci and drall animals is mote iinpoilant 
than having more land since it they hire 
a p.iir of i itllc and person to plough loi 
one day they have lo pay back bv 
tidiisplaritmg tor them toi thiee days I his 
Will delay ploughing and tiansplantmg on 
their own land Cattle arc useful lot other 
income generating activities i(<o t oi 
example, loi cutting w ood c altle arc needed 
ior lianspoil 

It seems that land is aot considcied as 
impoitant ai diaft anii.uls here Hecatisi 
ot the small plots ot land and bCt aiise most 
ot the villagers can cultivate ricc only once 
a year the harvest often tails to feed the 
whole family Only a lew c ulli vate the land 
twice One respondent s.'iiil that it is casiei 
to take vegetables lo sell m the market in 
Phnom Penh rather than doing farming by 
themselves so she thinks it hctler lo give 
up the land and go in loi small business 
She owns farming land, but is not f.irmmg 
.Since there arc only women tn the 
household, she says that it is difficult to 
farm She rented out the land to a pci son 
whose land is near hers Her land is more 
than 7,840 sq m and she receives 4,fKK) - 
10,000 nels pei year, which she thinks is 
not much 

Mortgaging land is not yet much practised 
here In case o* loans, moneylenders do not 
demand a moitgage if the amount is 20.000 
* 30,000 nels, which is often the amount 
borrowers need However, the district land 
registration officer said that there are many 


conflicts irisingfrom land mortgage The 
village headman said that eailiei people 
with more animals were richer ihan those 
with moie land but niw it is changing 
People who have nioie land especially .iKing 
■ he ro.id aie much iicher than those with 
moic iiiiiiials, sine c they would be able lo 
sell the land at a high pine 

ni 

Inteiiwining of Land and 
(iendei Issuea 

In tiu liousehold woman is the m in.igci 
and niomv keepei Wife and husband 
disiusv about expenditures Hut it they 
di>ai’icL the husband usually has the tin il 
sav IIII IS not a temale-headed household 
iioiiiiilly the husbind takes the du ision 
on sc lliiii ^1 living land Inihis village some 
men Ik In in household work such i, 
looking i tiivmg walei and child iaiing 
Women d'o do jobs that aic usuallv 
consuliiidnieii s|obs such is culling wood 
Ivii site Whin isked when n the sl.uk 
SI ison woiMcii 'ccnicd noi to hive .inv 
si 11 1 ‘t iMiinn teims of working inieiisity 

Kisu.iHv ilie iliild that looks aflii old 
patent inhi Ills the land Some said that 
[ 1,11 ent s [)ic Ic I til Cl ve more land to daughli i s 
Ihciiisi ihcv lie the ones who will take 
caic ol them when they get old One 
lespondcnl s ml that generally whoinlierits 
the parents land depend on the patents 
lit lings towards then children 

Hu I Old iigulation stales that each 
villagi should have 1 2 hectares ol land 
'i St I vi till demographic c lunge and newly 
loiniedlamilics I his howcvei wasiaiel' 
piailiseil I he Milage headman said that 
theic'isni)l Kill leservclefttoi new lamilies 
Though land was distributed m tcinis ol 
the nuinhi I ol lainily members only 
hush.ind mil vile signed the land title 
deeds When children glow up and set up 
then own I iiinlics parents have the right 
to decidi lo ) ivt OI not lo give a poition 
ol laial Sincep irents’ land is already small 
in si/c It IS dilticull to divide it umong 
many childien Thus, many newlv lormed 
tamilics ate oltcii landU'ss 

In lase ol spouse s death, the land will 
belong to thi widow(cr) Even li she/he 
gels icnijined the new wile/hushand is 
not entitled to land However, this cannot 
resolve the i onflict between the new wile/ 
husband and the first witc/husband s 
children 

Cambodian women have always been 
cnjoving legal land rights In ancient times 
women wetc entitled to land even when 
they pot divorced At present, tf the land 
IS registered in both husband’s and wife’s 
names, legally the land should be divided 
equally between the couple 

In the village, some tespondcnls said 
that m case ot divorce, land should be 


divided neiweeii the c ou|)le some said thill 
It should he with the inoiher since she ts 
the oiu to take sale ol ilu children in 
piaciiic il till louple has been living by 
themsilvcs incasctd divone usually the 
liiisbiiui will go OUI ol till bouse leaving 
the land ' i tin wilt eul childien Other 
piojieilK's can be divided between the 
loiiph Howevci it Ilu loupli has been 
living with iho (1 III nisol ilu husband.then 
the wile will li.ivt lo K a\e the lionse with 
the ihihiten hut wiihiml l.tiul and without 
anv lompeiisation iioin the husband 
flivorccd luisbaiuls laiciv send money to 
suppoil clnldini One worn in who has 
leii nilv divoiced hci hii.band has come 
bickloliei pnciiis house wiihtoui childien 
md willioui anv [nopeiiy Hie parents’ 
liinisi alteadv hasliei sisiei indlui hiniily 
living logelhei and it was ohviouslv 
o< I Kiowded Ilu 1 oiidiiion ol divoicees, 
espcudly divoiced women iiculs to be 
loiikid into 

IV 

('onclusioii 

In till suivevcd village llii-e are many 
landless ami some who havi small plots 
otianil I hen aie|M>ssihilili's loi nine isnig 
ihi lot d land available hv developing the 
waste lands Howevi. the owneisliip and 
lestiKlions on the use ol those lands were 
not cluitlied in Iho study 

I here an some i iiul trails utioiis going 
on .ind the dim of .oiling land does not 
stem lo be lupalivt hut on the contrary 
seems to be positive so tat Money from 
selling land has been used loi invesimeht 
iiiolhci iiiiomc geneialioii cUlivitics (Its 
not verv difltciilt to do this sinci the area 
11 neat Pliiiom Penh and then arc nialively 
moic income generaiing oppoiiunities 
Howcvei Ihere is still a need to veiilv this 
point cspeciilly tor the poor who do not 
have Ihc* skill to st iri a small business 
Hiere is niid loi n.orc skill tiaiiniig and 
piovisionol c.ipital inonli i loinireaselhe 
oppoitiiniiies toi non taiiti income 
geneialton 

One point on winch Ihcie is contitsion 
IS the diftereme between ownership and 
possession Pven though faimmg land is 
given only on possession people lake it 
as meaning owiieiship II is still not yel 
clear what will he the implication ot this 
confusion Is there any possibility of 
farmers losing land because they are not 
clear ol their rights to their larming land? 
Is thete a dittcrencc in understanding 
between laimeis and authorities on 
regisitalion' 

A small paU h ot land is indeed the ha»e 
ol most poor tarmeis In the capitalivaftotil 
process ol natuial icsoiirce, land is takdR 
as Ihc precious properly for sutvtvai and 
cmergcni y However, nut much can be 
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(tone with the lanu it the small land hoideis 
depending on tanning do not have cicdil, 
infrastiULturc and ni.iiketiiig l.i<.ililies 
aiLCss to laiiii inputs and seivaes and 
local organisational suppoils ( aiiiliodian 
women’s expeticnte lias sireiiglhencil this 
argument I'lopic sec oihci income 
generation souices as more lucrative since 
the pioduiltvii> ol the land is not high 
cspcciallv with the lack ot the ihovc 
support 

F rom the intoi malion given hy the disiric I 
land registiation otiiie il seems tint the 
conversion liom larining kindloresidenii il 
land IS possibli' with piovmcial appioval 
And III lact il the larmine land is not 
tai liom the villai’c people an likelv to 
occupy laitiiint' l.md ioi hoiisi const 
ruction III this c ise ll is possible 
thal iarmini> land luai the villaee will 
gradnall) be tinned inio e|u isi lesidential 
land ami ilien sold 

('oininon land is ilso a concept tli it has 
toheclaiiliid iMiihei I’copicsiv (haiiheie 
IS no eonimon land hiil who owns the 
Hooded Ol gia,si wa^Ic I inds ’ lores! is 
stale land hot how much icc ess and control 
do the people have ’ Mow ihmii walei 
bodies' 


As tar as women s land rights are 
e ontei neil. we c an see two major problems 
One IS the piocedure and regulation ot 
selling ianel Fheoie'lically when land is 
sold all luople undei whose name the land 
IS ic'gisleied have lo sign ihe ownership 
< aid III orclei to iianslei the land title 
However it seems that iin|)lemeniaiion ot 
this icuiiialion IS locoe and that it is 
acceptable lo sell/hu> land with only one 
oltheownci, signaluie Ihiswilidelinitely 
jiiace women in i moic disadvantageous 
position since men have moic decision 
making powci in the household and il o 
easy lor them lo sell the land without the 
consent ol then wives II i woman is not 
given a share liom the sale proceeds ol 
Ihe land ii o likely lhai she will not have 
any see me souiie ol living A sttielci 
legiilalion ol signatuies has to be 
implemented 

Another piohlem loi women is lhal ol 
land rights in i < onlhet ''ituatUMi 'When a 
couple IS diMiieed the disliiet otlice and 
some women siv that all pioptMiies 
me hiding land should be divided ee)iiilly 
belwe'cn the couple However since il is 
iisuallv woman who lakes chikiicn along 
wiili hei II IS not laii loi hei to have onlv 


hall the share af the property If She is 
living with hci parents-in-law. most 
ptobahiy she will leave the house with 
c hildren without any means ol making a 
living A woniaii whose husband left the 
house seems to be bctler-oll lompared 
with olhci eases ol diveirce She is more 
indcpendemt and conlideni Rut awareness 
raising scll-asseition.iontidcntcbuilding, 
creating bond among women and support 
svsleniaieiiecessaiy lor women inconllicl 
situations to have a strongei say in the 
sharing ol piopcrty 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 

I ■ « . « II . . . . I I » II . I l.l| M , .. . . . 

Technology Priorities for India’s Development 

Need for Restructuring 

S Chandrashekar 

Technology upgradation i\ a vital component of economic reform and is necessary to enliaiue iniei national 
competitiveness, yet the pattern of technology lunding docs not reflect priorities inferred from economic dcvi lopmcnl 
and growth objectives. An analysis of K and 1) espenditure in India shows that funding for ici linology m specific 
sectors is not in consonance with the size of domestic or global markets. The sectors which should be given priority - 
agriculture, industry, health and forestry receive relatively less R and 1) funding. Thus India needs to restructure 
its technology priorities as well as make its R and 1) activities more market-oriented 


FOR counlrics like India, which are making 
Ihc transition from centrally planned 
economics to deccntraliseil market driven 
economics, technological upgradation is a 
vital component of the change strategy 
■Stretching out the liberalisation process ovei 
time will give Indian firms and industries 
breathing space lodo so. However, depending 
solely on market forces to improve 
technological conipeiitivcncss may not be 
adequate. 

Ciovcrnments all over the work! play a 
major role both in the development of new 
technology and in the con.solidation ol 
technological gams in established industries. 
The primary purpose ol such activities is to 
ti'Ster economic development and improve 
the (.ompelitiveness of a country’s key 
industries. The ways and means by which 
these goals are pursued very widely lioin 
country to country. They lange from active 
intervention and support (South Korea and 
.lapan), to creating a benign business 
environment for new industries to emerge 
(the US),' 

Even in the US, the government is 
becomtng increasingly activist. This is seen 
m the recent spate of large collaborative 
projects between the government and 
tndustry in emerging ureas of technology 
such as the development of tiew integrated 
circuits, the information technology supei- 
highway project, energy storage systems and 
biotechnology. The US government annual 
contribution in biotechnology alone is m 
excess of four billion dollars. As government 
spending in strategic arciis like defence, 
atomic energy and space declines, the US 
is reorienting its national R and D and 
technology infrastructure towards indu.striul 
needs.’ 

in Japan and Germany close government 
industry partnerships exist to identify and 
support areas of importance. In these 
countries even though about 7ri-80 per cen^ 
of the money for technology development 
comes from industry, close co-ordination 


and soincciilical Itmding has always been 
lorthcoming Irom the government .Siuiih 
Koican turns have been built up with the 
ass^julUl^ and active support ot Ihe 
govcrmiieiit both in terms of lundiiig as 
well as III iieatmg domestic conditions 
loi compeiiiigin the internatiuiiai market¬ 
place ' 

In India a great deal ot importance has 
been given to science and technology. The 
counliy has made a name in coiiipetiiive 
basic research m a range of disciplines and 
had some notable achievements such as the 
green revolution in agriculture, the atomic 
energy and space programmes, and more 
recently in the missile field. However, the 
role ol indigenous technology in the 
couniry’s development has not been 
visible A s I nil I a St ri ves to become a g lobal 
economic power, ii must reorient its R 
and 15. Since Ihe govvrnmeni is lespoiisiblc 
lor inosi ol the technology development 
in India, one iiiusi look at government 
funding p.ittei ns to understand and analy.se 
these prioiiiies 

CiiRKi Ni' Imiias Tk'iinoi.ooy Pkioritii s 

The Indian government’s current 
distribution ol ils science and technology 
budget IS shown m Figure 1.^ Apart from 
goveinmcnt. Indian industry spends 
approximately Rs I .OfK) crore on R and D 
making total Indian annual investment in 
R and 15 Rs 6.(KK) crore ($ 2 billion). The 
US in eompari.son spends $ 157 billion, 
Japan $ 91 billion and South Korea $ .5.4 
billion. Geiniany. France and the UK spend 
from 10 to 20 times what India spends (see 
Table 2) Many companies in the world 
(IBM, SONY) have annual R and fJ 
expenditures that exceed the total R and D 
expenditure of India as a whole (see 
Table .1).' 

India cannot aflord to invest the huge 
sums ol money that industiics and 
governments of developed countries 


routiiiel V allocate to technology development 
and K and I) Thi'- makes it ,ill the more 
iiecessaivlliat Indi.i gets the m.iximoiiiietuiii 
lioni every i upce invested in leclinology and 
k and 15 

As Is evident Ironi Figuie I. the strategic 
areas ol delcnce, .itoniie eiierg)' and space 
.lecoiint foi more iluin .55 per cent ol the S 
and T expendiitiie loi 1994-95, When one 
looks at llie trends, both dcleiicc .iiid space 
expenditures li.ive been incicasing'while thenr 
has been a deetease m the allocation for 
atomic energy liom a (leak of Rs 1,279 crore 
III 1991 92 Hvenso.mveslniciitsinsiiaiegic 
technology still represents the cornerstone 
of the national S and T jioliey, with defence, 
atomic eiiei gy and space i ank ing In si, second 
andihirdrespeetively Agiieulliiralresearch, 
with 9(1 per ceiii ol the lunding and an 
allocation ot Rs 477 eiore. ranks lourth in 
national expcndiitiie Industrial re.scarch 
ranks even lower - only sixth. The 
expenditureol Rs.ibOcroreloi 1994-95(7.3 
per cent ol thegovenimciit S andTs|ie(iding) 

IS disirihiiled to 40 laboratories catering to 
major industries like chemicals, drugs. 
Icalhcr, steel, eii Electronics gels another 
.1 I pei cent The area ol medical research 
and health, with a protected expenditure of 
Rs 3(K) crore and 6.1 per cent ol the total 
•S and Texpenditure, ranks seventh in priority. 
Biotechnology gets I K per cent and 
enviionmcnt. 1.4 [lei icnt 

The relative spending on these sectors has 
no! changed much over time (sec Table 3). 

II India IS to get the most from the money 
It spends on technology, its priorities should 
reflect current economic and social needs. 

Is this really the ca.se today'' 

With the libcrali.saiion and globali.sation 
ol Ihc Indian economy, leehiiology should , 
he u.sed to improve productivity m sectors, 
areas and indu.sirics that contribute maxiintdly '' 
to economic development and growth.*.'; 
Technology dcvelo()tnenls effort should .y 
tiKrelore locus primarily on industries, area* 
and sectors that arc large in terms of the ; 
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flOIRI 1 COVrRNMI'NT'S rMHNOIIKiY All <KA1 IONS 

Non C onvcntional 
I neigy (4 SI pei (.ent) 


SiiMti and 
Icihiiolog) 

(7 K ptr cent) 


Industry and 
Mcctronics —>— 
(lO W per cent) 


Health (61)7 pet com)' 


Binicchnolofv(I K7 pei ient) 
Airricultufi (') 64 |iti cent) 


Forests and Fostronmeni 0 77 pei cent) 

IXtcncL ('I pci cent) 



Aliimii. Fnrigy (19 )7 per cent) 
Spate (11 7t pci eenl) 


dnntcMic market I’liHluciivitv pains and 
value additions in such areas svotild (hen 
provide the base tot making Indian pioducls 
and services glohally eompe'tilivc and 
increase India s share ot world tiadc If this 
IS so the liinding ot ditleienl areas ol 
technology should he in direct pru|H)ttion to 
the si/c of the domcsiie or global market 
Table I compates Indian technology lunding 
with domestic markets, woild production 
and world markets 

Before examining market and tcchnolog) 
trends m eat h ol the areas ol 1 able I, an 
overall assessment of the diicctiun ot Indian 
technology ettorts Irom a development 
perspective is needed lo provide a 
iiamework toi this, ihe data in fable I has 
been aggregated and lecasl into Pigutes 2 
and ) These tigurcs relate the bioad pictuic 
ot technology piorities in various sectors to 
the major economic p<irametcrs, vi/, domestic 
and global markets It is obvious trom 
Figures I and 2, that turiding lor icscan h 
in areas like agriculture industry etc has 
not been commensurate with the domestic 
Ol international market si/cs of these 
sectors li appears (hat oveiall technology 
funding docs not reflect prioiities 
inteircd from development and growth 
objectives 

The combined domestic output Irom the 
strategic sec tors ot dclence, space and atomic 
energy estimated at $ 2 KM) million is much 
lower than (he domestic output of agnculture 
(S 71,000 million) or industry ($ ^1,000 
million) Individual crops like rice and wheat 
contnbute much more to the e< ononiy than 
the strategic sectors Many sectors and 
industries like chemicals, textiles, Icathei 
electronics are bigger than defence The 
thermal power industry is mm h bigger and 
much more important than the atomic power 
industry Health, forestry and environmeni 
contnbute much more lo the economy but 
gel much lower K and D funding 


lotal $ I 6S billiun 

Ihcic IS ihcrcloic a need al the national 
level to emphasise prionties toi agriculture 
industt V and lo a lesser degree lor health and 
lorestiy India is one ol the woild s laigcsl 
produceis ol most .igncultuial pnxJucts and 
has Ihe poienlial to become a major lorcc 
in world agiuultural trade In spite of the 
gieen revolution Indian agricultural 
lechnolog) is lai below world standards, and 
as we will see later the technology gap 
hetwecn India indthewoiId’sbestpr^uccis 
appears to have widened While progress in 
agnculture Uchnology has kept jiace with 
meeting domestic need it lias not generated 
a major siitplus foi expoii In spite ot Ihe 
vast, untapped technological potentul in 
agncultuic ind tlu availabihiy ot a strong 
inlrastructuie die pnority accorded to 
agnculture in terms ol lunding is vciy low 
I he impact ol even marginal impiovements 
in (he pioduciivitv ol agriculture would be 
substantial I he milacic of Chinese industrial 
development u as preceded by an agnculluml 
levfliution wiili signiticant gams in 
agricultural productivity Inhisinn of new 
technology and its translation into 
pioductivity gams has considerable 
economic potenti il in India Since both 
domestic and woild demands are likely 
to grow the economic gams Irom 
productivity increases m agriculture can 
be substmtidl fcntiy into world 
dgricultuial markets is easier than entry 
into the world space or defence markets 

In ihc industrial sector too, there aie a 
numhci ot well established areas like 
textiles sicci chc'inicals, cement,thermal 
power and c onsiruc lion where the domestic 
industrial base is laige and wheie substantial 
technology cxpcitise and infrastructure 
evist Jt wciuld ippcar from Figures 2 
and 1 that imjuoving the competitiveness 
ot these industries through technology 
upgradation may have a greater economic 
impact than increasing investments in 


strategictechnologies InaFeaslikeelectronic 
and telecom the domestic market is likely 
to be big, and thcretore the creation ol 
technologically competent domestic 
industiy is vital tor India's progress For 
emerging technologies like biotech¬ 
nology It would be logical to orient their 
applicaiions towards areas that arc 
important to India Its greatest applications 
would be in agriculture and health and 
lo a lesser extent loiesiry The relatively 
large domestic markets in these areas 
coupled with the biodiversity that is an 
inherent strength ot India would make 
biotec hnology a key competitive resource 
foi Indian economic development 

Iheic IS ot course a leal link between 
strategic technologies snd national 
security I his makes it necessary to 
support some strategic industries But 
(here is also a link between economic 
development and India s suivival as a 
nalion state The balance is cm rc ntly tilted 
so much in tavourol niilitaty and strategic 
stiength at the expense ot economic 
developmeni that it i ould imperil naiioiiak 
integrity Ihc dranialic breakup ot Ihe 
Soviet Union whose technology piionties 
wcic remarkably similai lo that »t India 
tc'veals the dangers inherent in ignoring 
this link 

Ills necessary to look al each ol these areas 
separately to evaluate in greater detail their 
icicvance in icnns of world production 
export opportunities domestic markets and 
I)c^hap^ above ail else domestu needs 

Ik hnoi oiiY anu Marki i Tri nds 

Idblc I, which links government S and 1 
expenditure with global and domestic 
maikcls will be used as the basis tor 
docussion in this section 1hc puHcdures 
used in compiling the data aic ouilined ii. 
the appendix Thetransloimatioiiol thcdaia 
in I able 2 into tiguics 2 and t are also 
discussed in the appendix 

Dejimt Ttchnol<>g\ 

Defence has been acioided the highest 
level ol expenditure in technology 
development There has been a steady 
iricieasc in the funding ot the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) as I' seen in Table T (see 
Annexuie I) About 21-22 per cent ot the 
total R and D money spent by government 
goes into defence alone' The value of 
dctenceproduction (domestic market) was 
about Rs 6.U00 irorc ($ 2 billion) in 
199^ 94, India also imported about 
Rs 7,000 crore ($ 1 billion) ol arms in 
1992 India was the worlds largest importer 
of arms and defence equipment in the 
1989-92 period with imports totdIlingS 13 2 
billion ’ 
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7hi arms industiy appears to be in 
Jcilmc Mith wotld pruduitiun basing 
taiicn from $ K ^2 billion in 19K6 to % 661 
billion in I9Q2 This is a trend that is 
likely to lontinui as the developed 
countries disarm The woild trade in aims 
and defence equipment has alM) declined 
from a peak of $47 billion in 1987 to $18 4 
billion in 1992 As the woild market lor 
aims and uctence equipment declines 
competition loi the available business is 
likelv to intensify Major global playcis 
with the tacit support of then governments 
will stiivc to letain market shares Mercers 
acquisitions and consolidation will be 
features of the industiy worluwide Recent 
developments in the Aniei k an and f unipcan 
defence industry bear this out 
Though India nay en)oy some kind ol a 
competitive advimtage in coaventional arms 
or m some hi tech iieas like missiles the 
barners to entry are high Existing contiols 
wiihin the Indian government as well as lac k 
of professional marketing and financing 
expertise make it extremely unlikely that the 
Indian economy will gain substantiallv 
through the export of defence pi oducts Indian 
expoit of defence pnxlucts have traditionally 
hovel cd atound Rs $0 '’0 irore Exports 
in 1991-94 were estimated at about Rs 68 
c rore. less than 2 per cent of pioduction 
The poor record of exports substantiates the 
internal as well as external constraints for 
Indian entry mio this market Apart from 
purely technological and commercial 
considerations, international control 
legimes like the missile technology control 
regimes (MTCR) and the nuclear 
proliferation treaty (NPT) are also likely 
to come in the way of export forithe hi- 
tech segments of the arms market ‘ 
World production«f arms and the world 
market for arms ranks fifth and sixth 
respectively Thelndiandefencemaiketalso 


ranks sixth in domestic importance though 
It tanks number one in funding Fxpoiting 
arms calls loi i c ooidinatcd effort internally 
within fiidi I It may also call loi some 
c hangc s in the Indian position on the nuclcai 
and missile pioiifnation issues 1'hcpiospcvts 
tor capitalising on the capabilities of the 
defence induary arc thcielore nol viiy 
picnntsing 

Atomu crurgs 

I he si.cc>nci area that receives a major 
portion of the Itioian S and I allocations is 
atomic cncigv I his accounts for about 20 
per cent ol government expenditure on 
technology I he ma|or locus of the ellort 
here is the dcsclcpment of c'conumically 
viable powci 'lom the atom In India the 
area is also perceived as strategically 
significant with demands that India letain 
the nuclear option becoming mote stride nt 
The budge t ilIiKation lor the department ol 


aU'inic cMieigy lor I9*)4-91 is Rs 9S8 crore 
Worldwide the nuclear powet industry is 
clcarlv on the decline I he International 
Atomic I neigy Agency estinialcs that about 
72 ten lots weic tinclei construction 
wciildwidc as ol end ol 199- which would 
contribute <boui 2^ Oiki MWs additional 
capacity by the yc.i 20(10 When one 
looks at the shau ol nut leu powci in the 
uvciall gcnciition ol ilectiicity the 
pciceniagc worldwide is likclv lo come 
down Ironi II I pei ciiit in 199’ to II 
per cent in the ycai 2000 It is liiilhci 
expected lo ill citnc lob 10 |hi cent ol the 
Icit.il dec till iHiwcMiithc poa ’(XX) period 
Ihe exiKiiiiice ol inclividutl i luniiies 
substantiates this ilcciiniiig tiind No new 
reactors have been oideied in the I IS since 
1970 Most countiics in I mope have 
dec idi d to torego nc w iddilions to nuc l< ai 
powci L ven in I ranee no augmentation 
IS proposed aliei the loiisiructioii cd live 
ongoing nuc li ai pi mts is completed '' New 
nuclcai (lower capacity is being iiiatcxf 
niiinly by the developing countiics ol 
which Indiais a liacliI I ven( hina would 
have only Ihici nuileai powei plants 
lontiihuting 0 I per cent ol the total 
clecliicily genciaied The annual value ol 
the woild pioduciton ol nuci ai plants can 
be estimated as $ 4 billion 
In India projcctioiis made by the 
dcpaitmcnt ol atomic energy envisage the 
iddtiioii ol a hitli ovir 2(HX) MW lo the 
existing nuclcai (hiwci capacity ol I 8(X) 
MW by the ycai 2IXK) This will involve llie 
lonipleiion ol live ongoing 220 MW plants 
and the consirnclionottwo'ilMtMWplanls " 
Although on the basis ol past pcilormancc, 
these pio|cctions apfK'.ir optiinistii we will 
assiitiK tint these iiiigcis aic aihicvabie 
When thiscaivacity iidotiibiited on an annual 
basisovciasis veattimeliamc alihciiment 
estimated capital cost ol nuck.ii plants of 
Rs 4 crore pet megawatt thi annual value 
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Defence 

1S2 

1 

2000 

6 

661 

•> 
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6 

dc'clining 

Atomic tiicigv 

tl9 
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7 

4 

10 
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Space 

2SI 
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2 
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6 
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growth 
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energy 

7S 

8 
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9 

t 
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10 

growth 

Electronic, 

SI 

9 

tsoo 

4 
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last growth 
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10 

tooo 

S 

liirgc 

6 

7 

8 

slow growth 

Bioicchnologs 

to 

tl 

small 

10 

10 

9 

5 

9 

fast growth 

Environment 

2t 

12 

2d 

h 

■>(K) 

7 

20 

S 

growth 


Note^ I For conversion I dollar is equal lo Rs to 

2 For explanation and references on how this lablc was prepared see appendix 
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TtLhnulugy funding (in $ iiiilliun) 

from the nude u power industry in India is power sector spend about Rs 70 crore on 
appioxiinately Rs I )(X) ciore technology related to thermal power 

As fai as trade or export in this area is India has over S pei cent of the world s 
conceined the major maiket is of course coal reserves even though it is of poor 

the export of nuclcai powei plants quality 1 ooking at the current and future 

especially to thud world countries contnbutions ot coal to the power sector 

Proliferation coiucrns ire likely to limit technology capability in this area is vital tor 

world trade in atomic energy related India Domesticrequirementsarereasonably 

products and services' large even by world standaids, and the 

Power from the atom constitutes only 3 development of cleaner more efficient and 

per cc nt of the total electricity generated in environmentally friendly technology using 

India as against 11 per cent in the world Indian coal appears to be a more logical 

When one looks at the cncigv projections dcvc'lopment route for India to take than 

lor India it dews not look as though this say depending on power from the atom " 
peicctuage will significantly alter Over 70 
pcrcentolelcctricilyisgcneiatcdbylheimal teihnolog^ 

power plants and elec tricity from coal is the The thud area of major funding has been 
major source of pow.M this is likely to space tc'chnology Expenditure on space in 
continue'' Moicover in a world where India has been growing steadily and at a 
nuclear power is on the decline and power taster rate than both ctetence and atomic 
from coal has been fairly steady in terms ol 


energy As in the case of atomic energy, 
space IS a strategic area Indian expenditure 
on spaec has seen a major increase in the 
penod 1991 to 1994 (see Table 3) Pait ot 
this increase can be ascribed to problems 
faced by India with regard to the missile 
technology control regiiiH; (MTCR) and 
Amencan pressure on Russia overthe supply 
ot cryogenic technology 
World expenditure on civilian space 
activities in 1992 was estimated to have 
been about $ 35 billion The two mam 
spenders, (he US and Russia, have cut 
back on funding In Europe the space 
effort seems to be more or less static with 
new initiatives like the Heimes manned 
space plane being postponed or phased out 
The world commerr lal market tor traded 
space products and services was estimated 
at around S 8 billion in 1992 T he dominant 
segments ol the market are communication 
satellites launchers and ground equipment 
for satellite communications Most recent 
projections indicate a decline in the 
communications satellite market after the 
current peak of 23 launches per year for the 
1994 96 period is over This is expected to 
decline to about 16 satellites for the period 
1997 2(XX) and further decline after 2(XK) 
This decline will also result in a reduction 
in the requirement tor launch vehicle 
services Amongst the various segments, 
the market lor ground equipment is likely 
to experience reasonable growth The 
ground segment market tor 1994 95 is 
expected to be around $ 3 8 billion 
An analysis ot the overall trend is that 
there will be a decline in the civilian market 
from the current $ 8 billion per year to about 
$ 7 billion in (he 1996 2000 time frame A 
drastic increase in growth beyond the cunent 
$ X billion level is unlikely The market can 


market shaie building an cflicieni tost 
compciilivc power industry based on coal 
should be a higher prioiily than building 
capabiliiics m nuileai power II the 
clliiicncy ol oui thermal plants can 
improveeviii by I percent about seven 
billion additional units can be geneiated 
every ycai with a monetary value ol about 
Rsl dOOcrore Similarly an improvement 
in the plant load lactor by I per cent can 
produce about thicc billion units ol 
electricity with a value of around 7(X) 
crore These improvments will also alter 
the demands on the inlrasiructuic required 
to run power plants such as rati transport 
additional investments in new power 
capacity etc ln>provemcnts in motois 
and end-use equipment are also likely to 
contribute enormously to the economy “ 
But when one looks at the priority that 
India accords to research on cnetgy Irom 
coal, there arise questions about the priKcss 
ol allotting technology resources The major 
government undertakings in the coal and 
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( lunirv 

K indl) 1991 

I shill lied 
tliillioii S) 

R and D as 
Percentage 
ol GDP 

Civilian 

K and D as 
Percentage 
ol GDP 

Sources of Funds 
Bust Govern 
ness meni and 
Per Cent Others 
Per Cent 

Expenditure by Sector 
Busi Government 
ness and Others 

15 r Cent Per Cent 


IS7 

28 

2 1 

51 3 

48 7 

72 6 

27 4 

Japan 

91 

27 

2(> 

804 

196 

70 9 

29 4 

Ciennany 

4S 

2 85 

27 

65 3 

34 7 

72 2 

27 8 

Prance 

28 

•» 13 

1 9 

48 3 

51 7 

58 9 

41 1 

UK 

20 

23 

1 8 

61 3 

38 7 

67 0 

33 0 

Italy 

14 

1 25 

1 1 

46 0 

54 0 

» ’ 

47 8 

South 








Korea 

S4 

I 9 


810 

190 

6/0 

33 0 

India 

2 0 

0 9 

05 

20 0 

800 

26 0 

74 6 

Pakistan 

0 4 

1 0 


- 
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Notes 1 The total world spending on R and D in 1990 was estimated at about $ 450 billion It may 
be about 5 475 billion in 1993 

2 The 1991 estimated R and D is calculated irom the percentage of GDP devoted to 
R and I) as slated in Revarth and Develofiment iialitlu 1 1990 91 published by the 
depariinent of science and tei hnotogy government of India The GDP numbers are 
taken fiom World Development Report 1993 published by the World Bank 

3 Data toi Korea » taken from Boildmg industnal Compebtiveness in Developing 
Countries’ OECD Development Centre Studies by Sanjaya latll 
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Technology pnonty rank 


Note The figure depicts the relationship between the technn'ogy pnonty of a sector and its 
domestic market si/c Ideally the technology priuntv of a sector should reflect its market 
si/L This means that the positions for all sectors should In along the diagonal 1 his is 
obviously not the case for India lor which the base ol the arrow indicates the current 
position and the tip of the jirrow indicates the desired position In the case of dclenic 
space and atomic energy since there are other consideraiions that detennine the pnonty 
the arrow > are shown as a dotted line 


Iherel ore be considered 4 mature slow growth 
or static market" 

National space markets are strongly 
controlled by governments These markets 
are therefore neither open nor competitive 
A handtul of large multinationals control 
trade in space products and services 

Satellites built in India are roughly halt 
the cost of similar ones built abroad In spite 
of lower costs exports ol satellites and 


Aniuiiliuial Restatth 

Agncultural tcscarch receives the touith 
largest share ot Sand T funds Wtthaplanned 
expenditure of Rs 477 crore in I994-9S 
It has an outlay well below that tor space 
Although there have been increases in the 
budget lor agricultural research in the last 
two years it gets only about a halt of the 
money allotted to detence 


The value of the Indian marlcet. based on 
personal cr«nsumplu>n data provided in the 
CiNPesttmateswasait)undRs2 MOOOcrore 

71 billion) in 1991 9i as compared to 
S 2 billion lot detence fhi' \aluc of world 
agncultuial pioduclion can he estimated at 
about % 2 (KX) billion in 1992 World trade 
in<igricultuic andagiicultiiie lelatedpiVHiucts 
wic$ 41411111)00 in 1992 World trade grew 
at an average ol S pci cent loi the 1980 92 
penod Uy conn i\t woild tiadi in arms is 
declining indiscuriciitly abcniiSIHbillion * 

In Runs ol physical c{u<iiililics India is 
aiiuingthe world slaigcstpiiHluccrsol aitnusl 
all agncultural piiKluits India is one of the 
tup two producers in the wot Id ot r it e wlieal 
millet giouiidnut sugananc tea tobacco 
Ituits spites and milk In most other 
agricultural products India has a fairly large 
shaic ot world production With some 
exceptions the prices ot most Indian 
agne uituial produc is ate lower or comparaliie 
to world piiccs ' 

Indian productivity gams have not been 
comparable to those ol say C hma which 
his made rapid strides As a result Indian 
technology lor agriculture is tai below 
world standards Over the years the 
technologic al gap between India and the 
US has praclicallv remained the same in 
spite ol stagnation in US nroductivity 
China whose productivity in cereals m 
1961 was S6 per cent ol US productivity 
had icached 88 percent ol US piixiuctivity 
Icvcisin 1990 Phetcc hnologicalgapht tween 
China and the US hac nanowed while (hat 
between India ind the US has urn lined the 


satellite subsystems Irom India is not easy Tabi i- ^ IuiiNoiot>v Lxn.NuiiuRi n Maior Sciinc i anh Ik iinokm v Okc ankamons 


since the market lor geostationary satellites 


(All hi(un I III Hi ( lore ) 


IS declining and a numbet ol large American 
and Euiopean firms dominate the market 
As tar as the launcher market is concerned 
It appears that there would be uki many 
rockets competing tor the launching ot fewer 
satellites The Indian launcher GSLV will 
also not be able to launch the larger three 
tonne class geostationary communication 
satellites that will constitute the bulk ot the 
market in the 2000 time Irame '* 

The market for satellite terminals and 
ground stations is the one segment ot the 
space market that will grow Both Indian 
domestic demand and world demand, 
especially in the Asian area, is likely to 
increase A number ot Japanese, American 
and European companies are major players 
in this market with Japanese companies 
dominant In spite of having technological 
capabilities to butid such equipment, there 
are no Indian companies comparable to 
Japanese companies like NEC or American 
companies like Scientific Atlanta or 
Hughes 

These market trends make it unlikely that 
space will provide a major growth area for 
India 


Area/ 

I98X 89 

1989 90 

1990 91 

1991 92 

1907 ot 

1 )01 04 

1991 95 

Pirccnlage o 

Organisation 








1 xpcndiluFC 
1994 95 

Delenic 

research 

Atomic 

578 

608 

<)70 

681 

770 

984 

1056 

7| 4 

energy 

1202 

1178 

1206 

1279 

1069 

912 

958 

19 4 

Space 

Agncul'urc 

414 

199 

186 

457 

510 

/IK 

754 

152 

(ICAR) 
Science and 

178 

251 

106 

129 

171 

460 

477 

9 6 

technology 

Indusinal 

196 

210 

212 

251 

282 

117 

186 

78 

research 

207 

211 

219 

250 

278 

141 

<60 

7 1 

Health 

Non conven 

149 

157 

194 

202 

268 

294 

<(K) 

6 1 

lional energy 

115 

III 

112 

129 

129 

204 

226 

46 

Electronics 

Eorests/ 

149 

104 

107 

121 

88 

178 

154 

1 1 

wiidlitc 

15 

40 

54 

67 

77 

101 

116 

21 

Biotechnology 

41 

54 

59 

64 

78 

88 

90 

1 8 

Environment 

12 

10 

14 

41 

49 

86 

68 

1 4 

Total 

1516 

1177 

<599 

1881 

1921 

4725 

4945 

100 


Notet I T iH. industrial research allocations are tor 40 CSIR labs covering many big industnes 
2 The allocations for health, environment and wildlife exclude operational budgets 
1 The allocations for science and technology include the budget of Survey of India and 
Indian meteorologicoi deportment (170 crore) and fundamenul research (75 crore) 

4 Compiled from annual reports and annual expenditure documents 
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Minr wmie inrw aie macro inaicaiors, inis 
trend also substantiated at the individual 
crop level ” 

As a consequence ot liberalisation India 
has shown signiticant economic gams 
through export ot agricultural commodities 
In money terms exports ot agricultural 
prcxlucis me reased trom Rs 6 2(X) crorc 
($ 2 billion) in IWI 92 to Rs 7 WX) croic 
($2 5 billion) in 1992 93 Ihe value of 
cxpoils tor 10 months ot 1991 94 is 
Rs 8 700 crorc ($ 3 billion) 

Indian policy on agriculture ind export ot 
agncultural products has always placed 
domestic rccjutremenlsahcadol toreign trade 
Clearly no government would like to see a 
tood shoitagc develop in the country 
Therclore expent is caretiilly controlled and 
regulated The recent I in ore over cotton 
exports and increases in the dotncslic prices 
ol cotton indic ates the k inds ot piohicms that 
could aiise To become an exporter without 
harming the lonccpl ol scit sutliciency 
Indian productiviiv gams in aeiicnlture arc 
mandatory Ihe Indian Council ot 
Agncultural RescMrch (ICAR) has a large 
number ol research inslitiitions covering all 
important agncultural irops The link 
between lescarch and applications is strong 
as can he sc*cii in the success ot the green 
revolution 

No discussion on agiicultuic can be 
complete without relercnce to how the new 
and emerging area ol biotechnology is likely 
to play amajoriolein increasing prcxluctivity 
and reducing costs ol prcKluction Although 
this will be dealt with I itci a tew lines would 
not be out ol place hcic 

Dcvelopmentsin genetic engincennghavc 
made it possible to directly trandcr genes 
canying desirable traits into common plants 
crops and animals These liansicnc'd genes 
enhance the economic value ot crops and 
animals T he bactenum bacillus thunngensis 
(BT), foi example, produces an insecticidal 
protein ettectivc against butterflies and 
moths two major crop predators The 
gene associated with the production ot 
this natural mseclic ide has been identilied 
and successlully translcricd into a number 
of cnmmeicial ciops like cotton potato 
and corn Cotton plants with BT genes 
have been field tested tor more than two 
years With such plants theuseotarlilicial 
insecticides which are both toxic and 
costly, can be signilicanlly reduced 
Similar results have been achieved with 
potato Both potato and cotton arc very 
important crops for India 

In addition lo genes for insect protection 
genes that confer naiuial resistance to the 
appi ication ot herbic ides have been identi 1 
and inserted into a number ol plants Such 
plants are very tolerant to spec iflc herbicides 
These herbicides can theielorc be used 
liberally to kill weeds without aftecting the 
plant Itself Suchgencs have been introduced 


into lomaio, soyaoean. conon, ere, ana more 
thiui three years ol field testing have already 
taken plate in many countries Plants with 
both herbicide and insect protection have 
also been developed ' 

Scientists have also identified the genes 
that aie responsible tor the ripening of 
fiuits 1 hey have been able to manipulate 
these lo delay the onset ol the ripening 
process The first delayed ripening 
tomatoc s went on sale in Calitornia iccenlly 
The tools and techniques that arc required 
lor such activities arc now widely available 
The problem is not with the technology but 
the appI ic at i< in 0 It he tc'chnology lo pi ohiems 
of economic relevance Indian capabilities 
in biotechnologv both mlcimsof applications 
and funding do not appeal to be adequate 
lor Indi I to remain technologically 
competitive in this held 
Moic than SO important crisp types have 
been genetically engineered bv ccrmpaaics 
and organisations abroad These include 
almost all (hccropsot commercial importance 
to India Both product and process patents 
lor most ot these crops are with toreign 
companies (algene a US company toi 
example has the patent on a cotton plant that 
IS resistant to the weed killer bromoxynil 
Monsanto a US based agiibusiness and 
chemical company has patents on cotton 
plants that aic* resistant to insect attack There 
are reports that the Indian department ol 
biotcc hnoloey will buy this technology at 
apriceot about (our million dollars China 
has launched a ncc genome project to 
unravel the genetic structure ot ncc 
Undoubtedh sue h knowledge subsequently 
would be used to genetically engineer ncc 
to improve viclds and reduce artiliciil 
inputs China already has one ol the highest 
ncc yields in (he world and is also involved 
in gcncticallv engineering fish 
The compatativc advantage (hat India 
enjoys in agnculturc is subslantiiil both in 
volume and vaiiely India also has a 
biodiversity regime providing a vast gene 
pool that can be i majoi asset if used wisely 
A development route that builds on 
agricultuic promises to be a mote equitable 
balanced and logical route Without a 
reonentation ot our national prionties and 
a closer linkage between publicly funded 
rcsearc h in agi u ul lure and agribusiness, one 
tears that even in an area where India has 
appreciable strengths we would continue to 
be a lollower rather than a leader A focused 
approach that builds on India s strengths in 
agriculture will not only have a major 
domestic impact but will help in pushing 
Indian agncultural products into foreign 
markets 

Scietue and 7ethnology 

The tilth largest spender of government 
S and T iunds is the area that is classified 
as science and technology The money 


aiioitea under mis neao lor i$ 

about Rs 386 crorr and has seen an increase 
ol IS per cent over the money allotted in 
1993 94 (Table 3) The expenditure under 
this head includes provisions for the Survey 
ot India the National Atlas and Thematic 
Mapping Organisation (NATMO) and the 
India meteorological department (IMD) 
This budget head also supports a number 
of institutions engaged in tundamentai 
icscau h like the Raman Research Institute 
the Indian Association for the Cultivation 
(il Science etc llic rest ol the money (about 
Ks 14*) croic) IS what is available tor 
technology development as well as lor 
support ot cxtiamural research <n a large 
number ol universities and academic 
institutions in all disciplines of scientific 
research 

InduMrial Research 

Indusiiial research receives the sixth 
lugest chunk ul S and T Iunds from the 
gflveinment with Rs 360crorelor 1994 9S 
I his money is allotted to 4U CSIR 
laboratories covering the spectrum ol 
icscaich activities in a numbei ot 
industries such as chemicals eicctionics 
aerospace, glass metallurgy etc 

Industry (excluding drugs and electronics 
which are covered in separate sections 
below) spends approximately Rs 700 crorc 
a year on R and D making a total of I 000 
crore ITiisRs I OOOcroreisdistnbutcdovcr 
a large number ot sectors and industries 
Chemicals leather glass automobiles 
machine tools consumer dutables are all 
majoi industnes which are very big Many 
ot them arc much bigger in si/e than atomic 
energy and space Some ot them like the 
chemical tndusiry arc bigger than defence 
Hut even when industnal contribution is 
taken into account the money spent on 
industnal research is very small on a per 
industiy basis ' 

Tbetmlnsirial sei tor which rinks number 
one in terms ot economic importance in the 
world and number two as far as the Indian 
ec onomy is concerned, is placed a poor sixth 
in government support In terms ot 
goveinment funding it receives only one 
third to one halt of the S and T money 
allotted to space or atomic energy 
programmes A new policy that promotes 
iocused industrial research is crucial for 
India’s reform programme to succeed 
Leaving technology development efforts to 
market forces alone is not an effective 
strategy The prioritisation of diffeient 
industnes within the industry sector would 
require further detailed work 

Health 

About Rs 300 crorc a year is spent by the 
central government on educauon and research 
in the health sector From available GNP 
data, Indians spent about Rs 12,500 croie 
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in 1991-92 on health care This obviously 
includes money spent tor hospital medical 
cate as well as medicines In terms ot 
domestic market, the health caic sector ranks 
third, alter agriculture and industry 

The world wide expendituic on health care 
in 1992 was estimated at $ 1,7(X) billion by 
the World Bank Thu accessible market can 
be estimated to be at ound % ^00 billion Fhis 
gives health care a tank ot loui in leinis ot 
export niaikets alter industry agniuliure 
and electronics Health is only seventh in 
Indian pnontics which is not consistent 
with Its domestic or cxpoit impoitance 

The problems ri'lated to health in India arc 
t|uitc dittcreiii Irom the piohicms taeed by 
most advanced countiics The reseaich 
programme in health as well as the 
development ol new dtugs, vaccines and 
equipment should letlect these prioiities 
Cost ellcctise health tare tor the l.iigc 
majority ol Indians should be* the diiving 
lorcc behind the reseaich eltoit II such <in 
appioach is .idopted thcie will be exptirt 
m.ukcts in other third world countries who 
share siinilai problems 7 hese goals m.iy not 
be achiescd it decisions ate cntircb leti to 
maiket toiccs 

We have already touched upon the lolc 
ot hiotechnologv in agiicultuie Ncvdless to 
say It has an exiicmely iinpoitant role to 
play in the health caic ticld India has a large 
hciitageot Indiansysicmsot medicine based 
on hetbs and niants Not enough has been 
done lo look into these and apply the tools 
on modem technology, cspeci.illy 
biotechnology lo reap the lull benelits ol 
Ihisexpcitisc itno.ulionisiakcnderivalivcs 
f lom many traditional Indian medic ines may 
be patented ind maiKeiecI by foreign 
companies 

Non Con\enitomil hnei^\ 

Non conventional encigv with an outlay 
ol Rs 2?6 crorc lor 1994 9S ranks eighth 
in tenns ot funding The domestic market 
tor these technologies can be estimated at 
Rs 7(M) cn>re ($ ItX) million) The value ot 
world production can be assessed at about 
$ 5 billion and the annual trade at about 
$ SOD million It is ninth in terms ol trade 
potential 

Wind energy systems aic more or less 
commercial and almvc certain wind speeds 
compare favourid)ly with thermal power tiom 
tossil fuels Biomass can he used as a source 
ol heat or tor generating power, and 
technologies lorthisare tairly well developed 
India generates large quantities of agricultural 
waste and chcrctore these technologies ate 
quite relevant 

In the ca:>e ot solar thermal and solar 
photovoltaics, the technology status is such 
that they are nut as yet commeicially viable 
sources of power, except tor select niche 
markets The cost ot power genciation 
trom these sources is still at least three 


to five times the cost of generation fiom 
cunyentional sources Solar water heaters 
based on Indian'technology with a subsidy 
component base bc*en sucr csstui on a small 
scale 

When one looks at the .ilIcKations to this 
sec tor in lel.iiion to allocations lot technology 
development in the power oi energy sectors 
this sector receives ct nsidcrable attention 
Coal and clc.inei coal technologies once 
again ,ippc‘ui lo gel much lower priopties 
ihough III economic terms they appeal to h 
more relevant 

I Uilionu \ 

With a planned s|>cndmg ot Rs I ^0 c rote 
lor 1994 >S electronics ranks ninth in 
govcinnicni S ami T piiorilies Apart Irom 
govcinmontiundiiip, industry may also spend 
iboui Rs ■’()() cioie on technoloev 
ilcvelopmi Ml .iikI R and I) I he v.iluc ol 
Indian piodiiciion ol eicclioiiics w is 
csiim.iud at ihoul Rs 11 4(K) crore ($ ■> b 
billion r in l')<)2 and may be iroiiiKl 
Rs IsOtK) ion S billion) currently ' r>l 
this prodmtion ol Rs 11 4(X) crore expoils 
were iboiit Rs I ?60 cioic 420 million) 
FZIediontis is ,i whole is a growth sector 
worldwide withworldprocluclioiicstiin iied 
at about S 7S(l billion in 1994 Thetiade 
111 cleclronii s which is a relatively open 
maikcl can be cstimaled at about $ VM) 
billion It ranks second in world tiadc and 
touilh in donusiic pioduction 

I he Indian elec Ironic industry ispiimaiily 
based on lie lino',>gy acquired from .ihio.id 
Sottwaic and compulci exports aie majoi 
lor’ign exchange earners To compete in 
global miikcts a minimum scale ol 
pioduction IS luc'-ssary Most Indian 
domestic maikeis .iie not large enough lo 
achieve such economies ol stale Thecarliei 
piactice ol iiisulaiiiig the Indian cictroiiics 
indusiiy liom gli hal compcttiiun h,is Itinher 
widened icc hnology and market gaps 1 he 
Indian technology cl fort should thereloic he 
strongly oriented towards the needs ol the 
global niaiket Areas such as telecuin and 
consumei clet titmics, that arc likely lo giuw 
to meet domestic needs, would he good 
candidates toi basing major technology 
initiatives that address global markets This 
would reqiiiie research collaborations 
between Indian and loreign companies and 
laboratories Indian R and Dcxpcrtise, whu h 
IS relatively inex|iensivcby world standards 
could make a significant contribution here 
To acquire strengths in elements such as 
microelectronics, India may have to adopt 
innovative strategics such as getting major 
chip manu lac tui i ng mul ti national c ompanies 
to set up production and R and D tac ilitics 
in Ind’a 

hoieM\ and Wddlife 

The total amount spent on iritiastruciure 
lesearch and technology projects on 


lorcsts and wildiile IS about Rs I Ibcrorc 
In India <i large number ol people depen* 
on the loiesis foi their livelihood Th' 
value of output was about Rs 9(X)0 cror 
III 1991 92 in terms ol impoitance to tb 
domestic economy lorests rank lilth afte 
iigiuultuie indiistiy heiihh andelectronics 
I iicwckhJ tiomloicsts is the most inipoitan 
soiiicc ol energy toi the |h>oi The decreas* 
III loiest covc'i 111 incli.i has ilsobeenacausi 
ol glowing n.itional lonceiii roieslsarcth* 
most impoitaiii soiiuc ol biodiversity an* 
the gene piHils resident in them i an bc*cunii 
major national assets with the giowiii; 
impoitaiici ot biotechnology When sec 
horn this MewfMviiu Iheqtuiniumol lesoutce 
that go into nianaeing this uca .ippv'ars t 
he in.iclcqiiatc 

Hioit i hiioli>t’\ 

Will) an alloc ition ol Rs 90 cioie Ic 
I'Xit CIS bicKc c hnolouy is almost at th 
vciy holtom ot the piionly list 1 vc 
ilioiicdi the world piodtutioii ol abou 
y It) billion jil.ices it only ninth globally 
It IS widely predicted to Ixcome one ol Ih 
I isic'sl glowing siclois A t M) Inlhon t* 
S 100 billion m irket by the yc it 20(X) ha 
been loicc isi loi hioiecli jiicKlucts " 
Apnt tiom goveinmeiil expenditure 
some inoney is also being spcnl h; 
itidustiv hui this IS lelativcly small A 
pait ol agriculture a'sc.irch and health c,iic 
Slime money is .illixatcd lor biotcc hnology 
[he main areas ol apjilic.ilion ol hio 
lec hnology ,iic inlu ilihidiugs diagi)osiic« 
treatments) igiicnliuic and anima 
liiisbindry(gene tic illy cngmeeicdjilaiilsani 
mimals) lissue culture environmen 
(genetically enginecieci hactena lot wash 
li.indliiig) <ind scinic'cithcr lelaied .ipplic ation 
hketcimentalioii We have dealt with hiotl'cl 
.ipplKaticmsm,igiiculturc> and health e,i(lici 
(>nc‘ III the advantage % ot hiotec hnology a 
cc>m|>aic'd to traditional methods o 
nnpioviiig crop and animal varicMies is th* 
speed with which impto\emcnis can b* 
achieved Diugs like insulin pioduced hy th* 
hiolech loute are icplacmg liaditiona 
methods ol production tiom human am 
animal sources flic diagnostic tool 
available through use ot mnnoclona 
antibodies are likely to case the diagnosi 
ol even the rarest ot diseases Oi 
dcstioying bacteria patented by a US 
based Indian scientist has been found tc 
he clfectivc against oil spills 
Anumhcrol U.S based biulechcompanie: 
like Geneniech and Caigciic have emergee 
as major players Established c hemical aiu 
dmg companies arc also moving into the 
hiotcch area to ensure that existing produce 
lines merge into and mesh with biotecl 
substitutes and alternatives 
The li,S government, the Japanese 
government and a large number of Europeai 
governments are investing large sums ii 
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btocechnology to ensure futiue terhnological 
competitiveness As pointed out earlier, India 
can draw upon its vast natural diversity in 
the application of biotechnology The 
technology base required is now widely 
available Thechoice of appropn^ problems 
and funding is the issue not the technology 
In spite of good infrastructure, India is far 
behind the developed world China is forging 
ahead in many applied areas in both 
agnculture and health To translate the 
enormous potential ol biotech into 
commenial applications new approaches 
from both government and industry aic 
needed 

Environmt nt 

When operational elements are tdkcr\ 
out, the allocation toi technology and 
infrastructure in environment is Only about 
Rs 68 croic I his in< ludes the budgets ot 
the botanical and zoological surveys When 
the budgets ot the Indian metcorologiiai 
department and the Survey ol Indiaare added 
(approximately Rs I bOernre) thetotal amount 
spent incieascs to about Rs 2^0 crorc 

Indian production ot pollution lontrol 
equipment is estitnalejj .u Rs 7(X) crorc 
World production is estimated at about $ 2(X) 
billion with a traded value ot ahou* $ 20 
billion This puts environment seventh in 
domestic importance and filth in terms of 
world trade ITiesc numbers reflect only the 
valuenf pollution control equipment and not 
the real value ot environmental contiol 
measures " 

Indian Tii hnoi ik y Hi vti opmini 
MS s VIS Tin WoRio 

Apan from changing the prioiitics ioi 
technology development in India thete is a 
desperate need to inc reasc the absolute levels 
of funding for important ireas While fndia 
has the advantage of lower wages tor 
scientists It has to pay international ptices 
tor equipment chemicals and olhei raw 
materials 

The extent ot the funding gap between 
India and the icsi ot the world is often not 
realised fable 2 compares the scale and the 
structure ot the Indian technology 
development etlort with the efforts ot some 
other countnes India spends about $2 
billion on R and D 1his is a very small 
amount in companson to what the developed 
countries invest in R and D When one 
compares R and D expenditure as a 
peaentageofODP most western economies 
spend between 2 ^ percent and 2 8 percent 
ot the GDP on R and D 

Indian expenditure at 0 9 per cent is 
close to that ot Pakistan (I per cent) and 
not too far from Italy (I 2S per cent) 
South Korean expenditure on R and D is 
I 9 per cent of its GDP which is close 
to that spent by many developed 


economies This in part reflects the 
significant progress made by South Koiea 
in recent times When one takes out 
expenditure on strategic technologies 
(defence research, space research and 
atomic energy) the Indian expenditure at 
0 5 per cent of its GDP is very low Most 
developed countnes have civilian R and D 
at between 2 1 per cent (the US) and 2 6 per 
cent to 2 7 per cent of GDP (Japan and 
Germany) 

The other thing that is obvious from 
Table 2 is that m all the developed 
countnes at least lO per cent of the R and 
D funds arc put in by industry Most 
government spending on R and D is also 
carried out in indiistiy In Japan Germany 
UK and South Korea 70 80 per cent of 
the money for new technology develop 
ment comes from industry In the US, 
Prance and Italy the contribution from 
industry is around SO per cent In India 
by contrast over 80 per cent of the 
funding for R and D comes from 
government and almost all ot this 80 pei 
cent IS spent in government run 
establishments This pattern of funding 
reflects the importance given to the 
strategic scctoi sol defence atomic energy 
and space which are large vertically 
integrated government programmes 
When funding lor these sectors is taken 
out the government and industry shares 
work out to be 67 per cent and 33 per cent 
respecttvciv 

In the context ol ctonc niic reform there 
IS a need to allci this structure and pattern 
ot funding to icflcct a market and industry 
orientation this would mean greater 
involvement ol industry both as a souicc as 
well as a user ot development funds Greater 
industrial involvement would also help 
change piioiities towards areas with the 
highest economic returns 

Pol K Y iMl'l IC AIIONS 

A technology stiategy that builds on 
India s innate strengths seems to be the 
most apprapnaie loute to follow to meet 
development md growth objectives Existing 
priorities foi technology development do 
not appeal to be in consonance with the 
objectivesof theneweconomicpolicy When 
economic development is used as a entenon 
for identifying priorities, agriculture 
industry health and forestry appear to have 
higher pnoiities 

A strong domestic base is a great asset 
for competing in global markets Prom 
this perspective the highest priority for 
India appears to be agricultural tech¬ 
nology The sue of the domestic market, 
the strong R and D infrastructure, and the 
maior impact that even incremental 
improve ments will have on theeconomy, 
make an agnculture-onented approach to 


technology inh^ently attractive India 
appears to be competitive in most 
agricultural products in spite of poorer 
technology 

Apart from traditional agricultural 
technology, the methods and techniques of 
biotechnology offer new commercial 
possibilities in agnculture Selection of the 
nght applications of biotechnology appears 
to be the issue today not the availability of 
the technology itself India s strong 
biodiversity regime provides a nch genetic 
base for developing new agricultural 
products There is an urgent need to initiate 
technology development programmes that 
inlegiatc these capabilities When compared 
with other advanced countnes India 'eems 
to be lagging behind in many agncultural 
applications of biotechnology This is a 
dangerous trend tor a country whose economy 
IS still strongly rooted in agnculture 

Thcic IS also a need to assign higher 
tec hnology pnonties to the industnal sec lor 
Technology development programmes 
here shoulcl cover both well established 
and emerging industries that arc likely to 
have a major domestic impact Intra 
structure industries like the thermal power 
industry and the telecom industry appeal 
to be particularly impoitant In the health 
sector the locus ot R and D should be on 
diseases and ailments relevant to India 
Biotechnology applications in identified 
areas arc also very important If India is 
to become a major player in the world 
market there is a need to concentrate 
upon technologies that aic commercially 
relevant 

Figure 4 depicts the broad directions 
along which changes in the funding pattern 
should lake place This diagram is based on 
the ranks assigned to the various areas in 
Table I This docs assume that economic and 
market criteria should be the major 
determinants ot pnonties 

India also needs to alter the cuirent 
structure of its R and D activities and 
make It more market and industry onented 
This requires new links to be toiged 
between government and industry at 
several levels 

The other important issue is to increase 
in absolute terms the quantum of resources 
that go into technology especially in the 
identified pnonty areas of agriculture 
industry health, environment forestry 
and environment Such an approach it 
feasible could take care of India's 
econoinic and development concerns 
without jeopardising her current national 
security concerns 

The success of the economic reform 
programme in making India globally 
con^titivewoulddependonhoweffectively 
these ideas can be translated into pragmatic 
plans of action that are closely linked to 
maiket forces 
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Appendix 

Basis for Preparation of Table 2 and 
Figures 2 and 3 

(1) Forconvertingrupeesintodollanand 
vice versa the conversion rate used is Rs30 
per dollar. 

(2) The basic Financial data for the various 
areas have been compiled from Expenditure 
Budget. Volume 2, for the periods 1988-89 
io 1994-95, published and presented to 
parliament by the government of India. For 
defence, the allocations have been compiled 
from the annual reports of the Defence 
Research and Development Organisation 
(DRDO) published by the ministry of 
defence, government of India, for the period 
1988-89 to 1993-94. For arriving at the 
allocations for health, forestry and 
envitonment, operational components have 
been taken out from the budgets of ihe.se 
departments. Only the education, research 
and technology components have been 
included. Data from Research and 
Development Statistics 1990-9!. published 
by the department of science and technology, 
government of India, have been used for 
cross checking. 

(3) The value of Indian defence 
production is taken from the ministry of 
defence Annual Report 1993-94. World 
production of arms and world trade in arms 
are taken from the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute -Yearbook 1994. 

(4) The value of domestic production ot 
atomic power plants is based on the 
projections given by R Chidambaram in 
‘Nuclear Power - Good Beginning for the 
Next Phase’, Hindu Survey of Indian Industry 
1993. According to this, 2,000MW of nuclear 
power additions arc likely to be 
commissioned by 2000 AD. This has been 
distributed over a six-year period with a 
value of Rs 4 crote per MW. 

World projections for atomic energy are 
from the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) Yearbook. Seventy-two 
reactors with a total capacity of 25,000 MW 
are expected to be commissioned by the year 
2000. This has been con verted into an annual 
value using a cost of $ I million per MW. 

(5) To estimate the value of space 
production, one INSAT II kind of satellite 
(valued at Rs 300 crore) is assumed. The 
cost of INS AX 11 including launch is assessed 
to be in the vicinity of 280-3IX} crore. World 
production and trade figures are from ‘Space 
industry — the Scene in 1992‘ which is a 
summary of Euro-consults’ ‘World Space 
Industry Survey, 10YcarOutlook‘,published 
in Space Policy, August 1993. 

(6) The size of the agricultural market is 
estimated on the basis of personal 
consumption data from the GNP st^istics 
for 1991 -92. World production of agriculture 
is based on a 9 per cent share for agriculture 
of the world GDP estimate of 22 trillion 


ooitars tor iyv2, taken trom World 
Development Report, /99ipublishedbythe 
World Bank. Trade fibres for agriculture 
are 1992 figures taken from World Trade 
Statistics published by GATT, 1993. 

The Indian production figure for industry 
is the value added component for 
manufacturing for 1991 -92 taken from GNP 
estimates with the values of electronics 
production (9,700 crore) and drugs {4,5(X) 
crore) taken out. The world production value 
is derived as 40 percent of world GDP ba.sed 
on World Development Report 1993, 
published by the World Bank. From thi.s 
figurc7S0billiondollarsforelectronics,220 
billion dollars for drugs, 200 billion dollars 
for environmental equipment. 661 billion 
dollars foi defence have been taken out, to 
take care of double counting problems. 
World trade for industry is taken from 
International Trade Statistics published 
by GATT, 1993, which estimate thi.s at 
2,653 billion dollars. From this, trade in 
electronics, defence, environmental 
equipment, space, etc. have been taken 
out to arrive at the figure shown, 

(7) The value of the domestic market 
for health is derived from consumption 
data for 1991-92 given in Notional 
Acrount.i Si<ttistir.\. World demand for 
health services is from Investing in 
Health’, World Development Report 1993, 
published by the World Bank. 'Phe 
projected trade is an estimate. 

(8) For non-conventional energy, based 
on a review ol available data, annual addition 
of 50 MW of wind power (Rs 3.5 crore per 
MW), 2 MW of .solar power (at Rs 450 per 
watt), and about 20 MW of biomass power 
(at Rs four crore [icr MW) are assumed to 
arrive at the value of Indian production. 
World pioduction figures arc from the 
published litcratuie of the Energy Power 
Research Insiuu'.c. US. 

(9) Value ol Indian production ol 
electronics is (rom ‘Welcome Pickup in 
Hlecironiis Output’, The Hindu, May 17. 
1993. World prcKluction figures are trom 
‘World Electronics Market to Cross $ 940 
Billion', Business IJne, March 31, 1994 
These are based on projections made by the 
Amcncan Electronics Association. This has 
been interpolated to 1994. 

(10) For domestic production the value 
added comixmcnt from the forest sector for 
1991-92 ba.sed on GNP statistics is u.scd. 
World trade in firewood has been estimated 
at $ 7 billion by the World Bank. (See box 
6.2, ‘The Future for Improved Stoves 
Programme', World Development Report 
1992, Development and Environment Report, 
published by the World Bank. ' 

(III in view of the last changes in the 
biotech area, current data are sketchy. The 
projections used arc based on The 
International Handbook of Biotechnology 
I9l<li. published by Euro Monitor 
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Publications, London. Various available, 
projections appear to be consistent in 
projecting a market of50-100 billion dollars 
by the year 2000. 

(12) Valueof world and Indian production 
of environmental services is taken from ‘Air 
Pollution Control .System.'- Growing 
Indigenous Ca[)abiiity‘, Hindu Survey of 
Indian Industry 1993. For specific 
requirement for each industry sec Table 6.2, 
p 128, of World Development Report 1992, 
The value of world trade is assumed as 10 
per cent of world pnxluctioii. 

(13) To arrive at Figures 2 and 3, 
industry and electronics have been 
clubbed. Forestry and environment have 
al.so been combined. The allocations foi 
science and technology have been 
apportioned between environment (170 
crore) and industry (140 crore). Bio¬ 
technology allocations have been disributed 
equally between agriculture, health and 
environment. Non-conventional energy ha.s 
been Icit out. 
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urNSJNA and Indian iNationai income 
Accounting Procedures 

Some Emerging Issues 

Arun Gh<»h 

The new UN Syitem of National Accounts I99i( UNSNA) finalised after scialstais ofdt liht ration and disc titsion 
andnovs published jointly by five international or^anisattoas, is preda ated to a partii alar ssstini itnttdsioht looked 
at carefully by each country and suitably modified in the light of its o\*n institutional ftciinevsoik ofcionomu activity 
It IS to be hoped (a) that the UNSNA ssill piosokc a debate among expctls in this country on some asputs of the 
definition of income’ and the ‘production boundary and (h) that the Indian national ai counting system ssill not 
be changed in undue haste to fall in line ssith the changes suggested in the UNSNA ssithout tegard to the institutional 
framework of production activity in the lountiy 


THE new UN System of National Accounts 
(SNA) 1993 was finalised alter several years 
ot deliberation and discussion by an 
international group ot experts, and in the 
light ot comments sent by member 
governments and expert bodies like the 
Indian Association for Research in Income 
and Wealth (lARNIW) on a draft set ot 
proposals - especially on the concept ot 
‘income’ and on the set ot accounts - and 
tinahsed in consultation with the IMP 
(especially in regard to international 
flows and financial statistics) and the 
World Bank The document, now publi shed 
jointly by tn e international organisations 
IS supposed to provide the guidelines for 
member governments toi revision ot their 
national accounting systems and lor 
diawing up their own national me ome and 
other relatedaccountsinlinewithi he SNA 
Since ot late the tendency within the 
government ol India has been to kowtow to 
any suggestion emanating trom international 
organisations dominated hy the west since 
bodies like the olficial Advisory Committee 
on National Account' no longer have the 
advantage ot advici and guidance from 
internationally renowned experts like Mam 
Mukhertee and V M Dandekar it may be 
useful to focus on a few salient issues 
particuiaily in relation to the concept of 
‘income (and its valuation) and to raise a 
debate on some relevant issues Hopefully 
the Central Statistical Organisation, wherein 
vital technical decisions are now taken by 
bureaucrats rather than by technical experts 
(tn the Department of Statistics), will ponder 
before precipitately accepting the SNA 
(1993) in Its entirety Be it stated at this 
juncture that India has so tar consistently 
adopted a system (and defi nitions) somewhat 
at vanance with the earlier SNA (1968) with 
good and justtriable reasons 
It should also be stated at the outset that 
the SNA 1993 has turned out to be a much 
more reasonable document than the earliei 


(somewhat one sided and haughty) draft 
pmpnsalsiwhichhadevokcdasuung critique 
from the lARNIW) The SNA now accepts 
the need (or (lexibility and (or somewhat 
different appioaches by membet countries 
as may suu them particularly with lelcTcnce 
to their stiigc of development, the degree of 
sophistication ot insirumerts of production 
(especially in the matter ot financial 
instruments) anddataavailability Ihel993 
SNA turns out to be a much more gentle and 
acceptable document than the eailier 
overbcaiingdiattproposalscirculatedanione 
member countries tn the late 1980s/caily 
109(), 

PrCiiHK MON Boundars 

Having Slid this a few comments on the 
concept ot income (and the treatnient of 
someinsiiiutional sec tois) - and in paiticular 
the detiniiioii 1 it the pioduction boundai v 
need to be iindc But helorc entering into that 
disc 0111 sc pel hips agreement on a major 
issue which! iclcarliercroppcclupdiiring 
the discussions stage must be recorded 

I he SNA cic irly sets at rest the issue ot 
produi lion ol sc 1 vie cs foi own use There 
was also the problem of valuation ol sell 
consumed goods Self consumption of 
commodities is to be treated as within the 
production boundary this is clearly an 
obvious need in a pnmanly agrarian economy 
where there is much subsistence pniduction 
and obviously it would be incorrect to 
exclude trom output, and therefore from the 
national accounts, the value of fcxidgrains 
(and other final products) consumed by the 
producer household 

rherc has been considerable debate as to 
whether services’ produced and consumed 
by the household should also similarly figure 
in the National Accounts Die household 
choies of a housewife figure prominently in 
thisdebatc andtheSNA(1993)has(perhaps 
wisely) suggested that all services directly 


consumed by the producers should be kept 
out of the production boundary 

This docs picsent some problems of 
comparability between an economy where 
such services arc by and large performed by 
hired help wherein these‘services’would 
be pait of the aggicgate national output - and 
an economy where such services are 
performed in house ,say within the family 
Perhaps this definition may ilso irk some 
women activists who may fcvl that women's 
rob 111 the nation is not piopcrly recognised 
bcc.iusc ot this defininon But we must liy 
ioundcistandthc/)M 7 >i)w s tor which nation^ 
jccoupts are drawn up ind it (he major 
purpose IS loobtain Jataoncuinomic activity 
in an economy lot meu loei oiwmic /w/ity- 
makiitg this sharp disimc tioii between self* 
consumed gemds and services would appear 
to make sense 

VaIIAIIIINOI SlIISIMINCl Ol IPIII 

Iheic docs iiisc liowcwer a problem in 
regard to the valuilicm of subsistence’ 
output ol commodities (Incidentally, 
constiuciion of dwellings lor own use is 
treated as within the produc non boundary ~ 
even though dwellings provide a service 
but let us not enter into that debate here 
because this has been justifiably so right 
from SNA 1951) 

What IS the problem of valuation in 
iceard to the output of self consumed 
commcxiities^The .SNA 1993 suggests the 
use of basic prices or pnxJuccr prices’(the 
latter inclusive ol taxes minus subsidies), 
whichever may be readily available 'The 
National Accounts Division of the CSO uses 
producer prices’ or some approximation 
of the same - lor this purpose though the 
National Sample Survey (NSS) uses ‘retail 
pne es ’ as available in each area, for estimating 
the value of self-consumption of food in 
rural arras fhr use of retail pnccs by the 
NSS appears to be justified because the NSS 
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continues its survey round the year, and in 
the event the value added by ‘storage’ gets 
included in the figure of scif>tonsunipt!on 
over the year Yet ideally if we could get 
rural producer prices all year round that may 
reflect bettei the value ot self consumed 
output Storage imparts a definite value to 
output any seasonal product becomes 
economically, a different product at different 
points of lime in the year - this is recognised 
and, in fact acceptedby theSNA and thus 
the use of retail pnees in the NSS gets 
justified as being closer to reality One can, 
of course, add that there can be no ‘tride 
margins for self consumed output and in 
any case, self-consumed services are not to 
be included within the produc tion boundary 
Since self consumed services are not to be 
included within the production boundary, 
the use ot retail prices could overstate the 
value ot consumption The issue herein is 
to what extent do the retail prices used by 
the NSS include a retail margin'^ it the 
margin is not large fin rural India), the 
problem is one ot semantics How exactly 
are the retail price data compiled/computed'’ 
Perhaps this issue is best left to the Advisory 
Committee on the NSS so that the valuation 
of self-consumption ol foodgrains can get 
properly settled lo the extent the NAD 
estimates sell consumption at producers' 
prices at harvest tune, the value ot self 
consumption in the national accounts can 
only be undei stated, not overstated, by the 
storage costs (oi the difference between 
producers pnees at harvests and (he lest 
of the yeai) 

In the above context we need to note that 
the concept of basic pnees would not 
work It would be impossible to segregate 
the ‘subsidy element (on clcctncity on 
imgatton water on fertilisers) from the 
producer pnee ol different crops, hence, 
there IS no possibility of use ot the baste 
pnee' (suggested by (he SNA) All in all, 
we have the best compromise in the use of 
producer pnee in the production account of 
the National Accounts Statistics (NAS), and 
the use ot retail pnee lor measunng 
consumption (of self produced output) in 
the NSS 

Dunng the discussion stage - as suggested 
in one ot the draft proposals - there was 
wide support tor evaluating the labour spent 
(in developing countnes for collecting 
fuelwood and water within the production 
boundary This had been strongly opposed 
by the lARNIW because then what is a 
hardship tor the poorest would get reflected 
as income and consumption (the valuation 
of such labour being at market pnees) 
Fortunately, this suggestion has been 
abandoned in the tinal SNA 1993, only 
commodities with a market price are 
evaluated(atthemarketpnccs) Incidentally, 
if the suggestion of evaluating ail labour (for 


commodity production) were tobeaccepted, 
we could have an enormous increase in the 
(imputed) value of output of the poorest 
Indeed, in real life, fora ‘marginal farmer’, 
there IS a negative profit (a/aChayanov's 
theory of the peasant economy) The value 
of labour in the present framework 
becomes irrelevant when we measure all 
output at producer pnees We are not really 
evaluating the output in terms of the labour 
spent (valued at market wage rates), but 
the output sell (onsumed by the producer, 
valued ai the producer's selling pme 

The above point may appear to be 
irrelevant in the context of SNA 1993, but 
IS still repeated here because there is nothing 
inherently sacrosanct about the SNA imd 
some of the proposals in the SNA 1993 still 
appear to be quite irrelevant in the context 
ot the framework of the Indian economy 
Indeed it is worth stressing that if national 
accounts are to serve any polu y purpose, 
they need to be devised in the context of the 
institutional framework of the organisation 
of ecotumte acltvtty m the economv lor 
which national accounts are being drawn up 
Concepts and definitions (suggested by the 
SNA) need to be amended/modtlied suitably 
III this context 

Probiimoi Illbgai PaoDuntON 

The lirsl problematic issue arises from the 
tact that the system (i e SNA) includes 
the prodiiciion of all goods within the 
production boundary (emphasis added para 
6 24) and despite the obvious practical 
difhcultics in obtaining data on illegal 
production u is included within the 
production boundary of the system’ 
(para 6 30) 

The problem herein arises from the fait 
that there are two kinds of ‘illegal produc 
tion f here is produrtion which is legal, but 
tax evaded and therefore done illcgallv 
Clearly eveiy .ittempl should be made to 
measure such output, no matter what 
ditficulties ot estimation are encountered 
But then there is also wholly illegal 
econom.c activity (and production) in areas 
which arc (quite justifiably) banned, e g, the . 
production and sale of narcotics The SNA 
recommends that even the latter should be 
included within the production boundary 
because one way or the oUier, funds are 
being deployed for such jn-oduction activity, 
incomes are being generated (and spent on 
consumption or tor capitd formation), and 
exclusion ot suchactivity would then indicate 
larger funds being deployed on the (smaller 
volume oO legal production activity 

The latter aigumcnt may have some 
relcfrance in tegard to ‘flow of funds’ 
analysis On the other hand, it is rot clear 
that the funds being deployed in such 
aclivity aie nn es,anly part ol the ‘domestic 


monetary circulMon' witidn the country 
concerned At any rate, in today’s world, 
there are lots of activities like gun running, 
terrorism, kidnapping (for extortion of a 
ransom) which get financed one way or 
another, but which cannot be conceived by 
any stretch of imagination to be part of the 

production boundary' within any economy 
Let us remember that such services are not 

seif-consumed' Perhaps a distinction needs 
to be made between tax-evaded or otherwise 
unauthorised production, and criminal 
activity which still leads to the generation 
ol an income - maybe a large income - for 
some criminals Thefts and robbery can, of 
course, be dismissed as involving an income 
transfer (maybe involuntary), but tnminal 
activities of the type mentioned, which 
directly lead to (he generation of incomes 
are not activities which the national accounts 
ought to recognise 

Hie botderlinecaseisof pi ostitution which 
IS not ‘illegal’ in many countnes, yet not so 
tar covered in the national income accounts 
(in India) Like tax evaded production of 
commodities, this is a service which, in 
theory, can justifiably be included within the 
production boundary One need not take an 
ethical/moral view ot national accounts And 
yet clearly < nminal ai tivtiies which are to 
the detiiment of a countiy, should not 
perhaps he included within the production 
boundary Even though the sire or growth 
of the national income does not indicate, 
ftari passu, the growth ot welfare , yet the 
common man continues to view national 
income growth as a positive indicator of 
greater welfare Certainly, there is need tor 
a debate on this issue belore the CSO adopts 
the SNA in this context, for the SNA gives 
as examples of activities which should be 
included in the production boundary, “ the 
manufacture and distribution of narcotu s 
illegal transportation in the form of 
siimggliiig ' (paia 6 32) 

Valuation in a ‘Thin’ Markft 

Ihere is a second issue, in regard to the 
‘valuation’ of incrme from owner occupied 
dwellings, where the SNA recommendation 
does not appear to be valid, at least for the 
Indian economy The SNA states that “as 
well organised markets tor rented housing 
exist in most countnes. the output of own 
account housing can be valued using the 
same kind of services sold on the market ’ 
(para 6 89) This is not only impractical for 
all rural housing in India, for no ‘market’ 
really exists foi such housing, there are 
theoretical problems that anse even in urban 
areas wifli a substantial mariiet for rented 
dwellings 

The problem is. bnefly, that in a maiket 
which IS ‘thin’, the market pnee is not the 
best indicator of an equilibnum pnee Tins 
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iS, in tact, a prooiem tnai om » nuntiiv wiin 
in an economy with controls, the existence 
ot a high black market price (tor a 
commodity) in a thin black market is no 
indicator of the equilibnum market price for 
the commodity, were all c ontrols to be lifted 
And yet one keeps on hearing ol diverse 
types of estimates (e g of demand) being 
made on the basis ot the black market pnee 
for the controlled items in question One 
recalls that a few years back the long 
waiting list for passenger cars vanished 
overnight with a small increase in 
availability, and that phenomenon has been 
observed tor many commodities (in 
temporary short supply) 

In short it is the sire of the market for 
dwelling houses - in relation to the 
population of dwelling houses - which 
becomes an important desideratum in a 
decision concerning the valuation of owner 
occupied dwellings More importantly, in 
metropolitan areas today, the perks granted 
to corporate executives make the market 
price ot rented out dwellings excessive Take 
away the perks regarding fabulous rentals 
paid by companies for their executives with 
a mere 10 per cent ol the salary deemed as 
the additional income for tax purposes, and 
the rent ot dwellings will come tumbling 
down The ohsc rved rentals are no indicator 
ot the equilibnum market rents of dwellings 
in urban India 

In other words one has to examine the 
ground conditions in each country examine 
the appi opnatc ness tor a develop! ng country 
ol a suggestion which emanates from the 
experience ol develoiied uiuntries (where 
there IS a broad tio* market tor dwellings) 
before blind aiceptanc of the system in its 
entirety 

TWjAIMFNTOr CtNIRAl BaNK 

Fhis last issue is best cxempliited in relation 
to the next - and a major - problem with the 
SNA, that pertaining to the treatment ot the 
central bank in oui case, the Reserve Bank 
ot India 

This issue IS a long standing one with a 
long controversy behind it within India 
Perhaps it would be well to elaborate on the 
issue with a brief historical explanation ot 
the Indian position VIS a v»the SNA position 
(all the way from 19S3 through 1968 to 
199^) The central bank in the SNA IS treated 
as a part ot the ‘banking sector' As a result, 
the net output ot a central bank is also treated 
in the same manner as that of any commercial 
bank, and there the story ends 

Of course, in every country, the central 
bank is in charge of monetary policy But 
the income of the personnel deployed for 
laying down monetary policy is miniscule 
in relation to the total activities (and income) 
of the banking sector as a whole So. for the 


saxe 01 convenience, in the SNA the tail 
IS not allowed to ‘wag’ the dog the net 
output of the central bank is denved in (he 
same mannei as the net output ot commerc la! 
banks 

Incidentally, the SNA 1951 - devised by 
Richard Stone - recommends this prikcdure 
and this has been followed by SNA 1968 
and now by SNA 

In 1950 when the pieseni wnter was 
prepanng the first official estimates of the 
national income oi India (on behalt ol the 
National Income Committee consisting ol 
P C Mahaianobu, D R Oadgil and V K R V 
Rao with Simon Ku/nets Rtchaid Stone 
and J B D Derksen as Advisers) he came 
tolakc a slightly diticrcnt stand The Reserve 
Bank of India had at that point oi time two 
depulnients the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department and the present wi iter 
then decided that the Issue Department 
would hi treated at par with government 
admini sti ation and the BankingDepartim iii 
would he treated at par with the banking 
sector 

Incidentally alterconsiderablediscussion 
and an examination ot the accounts of the 
Reserve Bank ot India at that point ot time 
Richard Stone agreed with and approved ot 
the above ipprosch 'That was how the Indian 
national income accounts c ame to be drawn 
up for the f o \t Report of the National Ini omi 
(ommiiUf in 1991 and that approach is 
still adopted for drawing up India s national 
iccounts 

1 ime docs noi stand still Over time the 
acliviiics ot the issue and banking 
departments ol the RBI have overlapped (in 
the sense ol linancing the deficits ol the 
government ol India) and the profits ot the 
RBI have soared as a result of the large 
borrowings ol the (X)I from the RBI The 
moot question that anses is arc the profits 
ot the Reserse Bank commercial profits ot 
aie they of (be nature of savings extracted 
by government Irom the people of this 
countiy^ 

Came the K N Raj Committee in the late 
70s {vuh Report of the Working Group on 
Saungitn India 1982) and the economists 
tpartu ularly from (he Reserve Bank of India) 
in that committee aigued forcefully for a 
change in the Indian system of accounts, and 
for treating the RBI as a part of the banking 
sector It IS an understandable human 
weakness this desire of RBI officials to 
show the RBI as making large, commercial 
protits and after all. they have the bac king 
ot the SNA' No one today cares that Ric hard 
Stone who devised the first SNA, agreed 
that a different treatment of the central bank 
was justified for India Tlw then Advisory 
Committee on National Accounts - of w hich 
the late V M Danddcar was the chairman 
and Mant Mukheijee a member - rejected 
the recommendation of the Raj Committee 


on this iss'ie In fact it was then suggested 
(by the presepi wtttei) that of the eight or 
nine clearly spctilicd functions of the 
Rescrsi Bank three were tlearly ol the 
nature ot hanking oi cummenial activity 
(bills discounting accept!iig/operating 
deposit accounts of stall gsenmeitts et al, 
Uid al present peihaps also forwaid tiaditlg 
intouigncxchingc (houghllu lastlunction 
IS a pioblemaiiL oik ) while ill the other 
aclivitiLS wcic (leari> idnniiistrative' It 
w IS then suggested (bv iht piesent wnter) 
that the RBI picpait i hnak up of total 
salaiies and perks of the peisonncl deputed 
tor these tasks .IS a proportion itiiu saiaiies 
and pciksof tot ilpersonnel andthenclassify 
the income ol the RBI lioni the expenditure 
side (A hcttei altcniaiive would be to look 
at the tmomeside directly trorn this angle, 
the RBI may become almost wholly ol the 
nature olgoveinment idministration forUie 
income from bills discounting is miniscule, 
and CXI hange manage ment ends up in a loss, 
with large profits ansing from the inteiest 
on C<()l securities ansing from the dctictl 
financing indulged in by the GOi ) 

When (cii example the RBI governor 
decides on monetary policy curbs how is 
he any different from the finmcc minister 
ot India who decides on policy questions) 
At any rate looking at the income side, 
{leihaps 99 per cent ol RBI income arises 
troni the deficit financing of the centre 
1 ook at It this way Suppose (he govern¬ 
ment ol India wc<e to issue all currency 
notes from Rs 10 lo Rs I 000 deno¬ 
mination - directly would there be any assets 
ol the RBI (other than torcign exchange 
assets which are also held on behalf ot the 
goveniment)’ And what would then be the 
incomcypiof its ot the RBI' Would the me ome 
iiom hills discounted etc exceed the losses 
on foiward cxc hange risks > Indeed wcwld 
RBI have even the funds to engage in large- 
scale open market operations which it has 
to undertake lor policy reasons' With losses 
on these operations rather than profits'^ 
loday the operations of the Issue and 
Banking Dcparlmenis do overlap The 
present NAD classification of RBI accounts 
IS therefore economically incorrent The 
financing of central government deficits is 
really managed by die Banking Department 
is ol loday So the earlier NAD distinction 
between die Issue and Banking Department • 
and treating the former as Administration 
and the latter as commercial activity - is no 
longer valid But would it be correct to treat 
the RBI as a commercial entiiy > Would it 
be proper to define RBI surpluses as 
‘enterprise profits ’’ 

Perhaps one ought quote some figurds 
from the Annual Report of the Reserve Bank 
ol India loi 1994 95 (July-June), in the 
above context The report cheerfully lum^ 
together all income from interest and from 
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What are the major obstacles to development In poor countries? 
What la the role of a country's Institutional arrangements in 
economic development? What Is the appropriate role of the 
government In the development process? 

On Thursday, November 16, 1995 at Shahjahan, Hotel Taj Palace in New 

Delhi, the Center for Institutional Reform and the Informal Sector (IRIS) and the 
National Institute of Public Finance and Policy (NIPFP) aim to answer these 
questions and others at their conference on 


THE NEED FOR GOLDILOCKS 
GOVERNMENT: 

Some Implications of the Collective Choice 

Approach for India 


Then Goldilocks sat down in the chair of the Great, Huge Bear, and that was too hard for 
her. And then she sat (fown in the chair of the Middle Bear, and that was too soft for her. 
And then she sat down in the chair of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, and that was neither too 
hard, nor too soft, but just light." 

The Story of Three Bears 


Distinguished panelists from the United States and India, including Dr. Robert Cooter 
and Dr. Bradford DeLong of the University of California at Berkeley, and Dr. Ashok 
Desai, Mr. Swaminathan Aiyar and Dr. Amit Mitra, will address these issues in a day¬ 
long session of economic and political discourse. 

For further information, please contact: Ms. Bfna Koshy, Genesis PR, Tel: 674 372, 674 614, 

Fax: 688 1733, 611 5790. 
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discount and exchange commissions, etc 
Total intoest (and other) income in the year 
ended June 1995 was Rs9,222crore Otthis, 
Rs 1,503 crore were transferred to 
Contingency Reserve Interest payments to 
scheduled banks were Rs 2,864 crore, 
payment to government (tor payment to the 
IMF) amounted to Rs 2,151 crore 
Establishment costs were Rs 514 crote, and 
diverse other costs Rs 488 crore The mt 
disposable income of the RBI in 1994 95 - 
after all costs and transfer to Contingency 
Reserve - was Rs 3,562 crore 1 he suiplus 
tiansierred to government was Rs 3,558 
crore, out ot which Rs 2,058 crore was to 
go towards meeting the losses on Foreign 
Currency Non Resident Account (FCNRA) 
incurred by the government (lor compen¬ 
sating commercial banks) 

Regrettably, the Income Statement gives 
no bicak-up of interest income from rupee 
securities and inuime from discounting 
business and from exchange commissions 
But can one imagine a profit of Rs 3,562 
crore (/»/«» the transfer to Contingency 
Reserve ol Rs 1,503 crore, or a total of 
Rs 5,065 crore) as commeaial pwf its of the 
Reserve Bank’ 

incidentally the government incuned a 
loss of Rs 2 058 on the FCNR account that 
IS not a commercial loss, but a loss incurred 
because of a policy decision in short, the 
RBI isessentially likcatailof thegovemment 
of India the RUl profits ate nor enterprise 
piofits thev are savings eked out from the 
economy vui deficit financing The RBI 
merely provides the operating mechanism 
tor the piucess 

One n^y legitimately ask as to why this 
point has teen laboured in such detail Die 
rcasonas simple there has been enormous 
pressure in tte past lor the CSO to toe the 
SNA line in this regard and to treat the RBI 
as part of the commercial banking sector 
With the present thrust for globalisation 
the bureaucrats calling the shots in the CSO 
may find it convenient to switch over to the 
SNA 1993 in regard to the treatment of the 
RBI That may tii kle the ego of RBI 
economists, that the Bank has made such 
large profits But it would he an unfortunate 
decision, a wrong decision an economically 
unjustifiable decision 

One should perhaps add, in the same vein, 
that the losses of the Food Corporation ot 
India are not a commercial loss, they are 
losses incurred for a policy purpose, as such 
they ought to be classified as a subsidy RBI 
profits and PCI losses are both outside the 
ambit of enterprise profits/losscs (One is 
not concerned here with the supposed 
efficiency/inefficiency of FCt, by that 
critenon,af/inetrictententerpnses - and they 
are aplenty in all countries - would have to 
be specially treated, as involving a ‘subsidy 
rather than as showing operating losses By 


the same token, government administration 
also provides a large vanety of public 
services however by convention the net 
output ot Government Administration is 
taken as equal to the wages and salanes paid 
by the government Should the\e services 
be treated in a manner different from present 
conventions ’ In short national accounts arc 
based on ccMtatn conventions hut then we 
should endeavour to keep the estimates ol 
the GDP as close to reality as possible The 
institutional framework of the economy must 
be kept in mind in this context 

Vmiauonoi Invinioriis 

There arise certain other, more subtle 
problem' with the SNA 1993 Take the 
statement that fur ‘a good whose quality 
improves while being stored (c g wine) 
storage can be Iegarded as work in progress 
(para 6 107, C onccptually, this is fine hut 
such refine inents can distract attention of 
national accounts statisticians from moie 
important pioblems of data collection 
verification and v ilidation As a matter ot 
tact this point is of some importance for 
developing countries subtle icfinements- 
recommended by the SNA-do divert 
attention from mote urgent tasks, and where 
there IS a constant flow of agcxl wines one 
tan take then sales adjusted tor inventory 
changes as the output Storage costs gel 
deducted as a pait of costs, and as value 
added by storage Since there exist standard 
procedures for the valuation ot inventones 
the problem is thus got nd of, without going 
intc/ the subtleties suggested Since 
Slot age espec tally of wines - tan be quite 

costly and a tutuic value of vintage wines 
today can be qu,tc misleading, the difference 
between the present value (when the wine 
IS not marketed ai all) and likely future 
value can be a misleading concept ‘Value 
arises when the wine is sold, and the 
circumstances ol demand and supply say 
live to ten years from today, are wholly 
unpredictable Since the ifuality of wines 
varies greatly nut only with age but also 
with the yeut the wine is produced and the 
vineyaid, the refinement suggested can be 
misleading A good wine-maker never 
markets any but aged wines, and market 
prices of wines also vary significantly ovci 
time Thus a prcKedure which is valid for, 
say, equipment manufacture, cannot be 
applied for a gcKid whose quality improves 
with storage’ and where the value keeps 
changing depending on market perceptions 
demand for vintage wines and the supply ot 
alternative wines The valuation of ‘wines 
IS best attempted on the basis ol market 
pnee, when marketed, subtle refinements 
may lead us into a maze 

The above ha5 been laboureu because, 
while the SNA is quite correct when it states. 


tor agricultural produce that “gtHids 
withdrawn from s'orage some months after 
the crop is harvested aie ctonomically 
ditirient tiom those that entered ’ (vide, 
para 6 108) the answci lies m evaluating 
each good as it is marketed (to the extent 
possible) and m avoiding wholly athitrary 
alUxations of value added in respect of 
work m prugie's Again this poini is being 
laboured meielv to warn statisticians of 
developing counines that they need to set 
their own priontie' ot daia i otici non and 
anatysis andnmgcuivci iwedbyintuesting 
issues that ai ISC tor say wnu mikeistrom 
I la ICC Ifilv and Ihe Iteiim peninsula 

HoIOINI (IVINS 

A much more mipoitani issue beilh in 
tltt'ory and in regard topolie y uses of national 
aeeeiurits arises m the coniext oi holding 
guns which ol laic hav< been assuming 
increasing i mpoi tane e in all countries,owing 
U) the piolileratioii of speculative finance 
capital around the world There anses of 
couise the trickv praclieal problem of 
ealeulaiing real holding gams that is, 
nominal holding gains adjusted foi 
inflation What price index does one use tor 
deflating neimii'al holding gams 'TteSNA 
199 3 recommends the use ol an index of the 
ginttal pnet Uvtl and in the absence of 
suchaieadv madeindex the retail consumer 
piicc index I he issue is tricky When the 
holding gam aiiscs .n respect of a lapital 
assci (lor purposes of icvaluing say, 
equipmi nt) one should use the index of the 
pticc lui that panic uIji cquipnicnl that, in 
pnnciple isihebasisof revaluation ol assets 
hy (orpoiitc manufacturing entities One 
cm thctelorc distinguish between three 
tyjies of asset, directly pioductivc assets, 
inventories and financial assets all of 
which can be subject lO holding gams’ 
and white the icvaluatiori nt inventories is 
straightforward and easy the icvahiation of 
durable assets tricky yet still reasonably 
easier it is the rc valuation ot financial assets 
which calls lor special inichanisms like the 
use ol an index ot the general price level 
or in the altcmafive the use of the retail pnee 
index 

But there arise some other conceptual 
problems in this context ‘Holding gains’ 
anse very significantly in thccourseol trading 
operations Rut canoncrcailysegrcgate.for 
pure trade, holding gains from normal trading 
profits’’ In particular how does the national 
accounts statistician deflate trading margins 
(or trading incomes which are very 
approximately estimated anyway)’’ There is 
no doubt that a substantial part of trading 
profits docs anse, m the real world, as a 
result of ‘holding gams , but it is also ihe 
trader’s )ob to hold inventones, and to 
distnbutc products to consumers, and the 
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Ii KkisoiiK'diniMiukts im>iio(NiIypiofils’ 

III IIIIK.N III s( iKily (iiflM .1 hy tosses when 
IIk'k is.iikpussioniiuoiisiiincKJciiuiHl) 
iml sonKliiiiLs luililin^ }i<uns whiihiinsi 
liom inl 1 .ilioii Is II possihii to ilislin}!iiish 
lx I wit 11 iiioiio|x>ly piolils mil holiling gains' 
Slim as pi I n It ion il iiioiiiiis ihi iiiarkil 
ptiiitiniiis Ion iiliproduii ali iihpoiiil 
otiinii Ihi viliiL ollhi pitxluiKloriiilioiiil 
atioimis pu(|)osis) OIK lan it hist aiiiiiipi 
iiiutli tlillaioi (lor trailing iniomislhasitj 
on the lati ol ovirill mil ition and the 
aggtegali liatling inionn it turiinl priiis 
Rut thin to din VI iialiiiioine growth one 
diHates in any lasi so how dois one 
sipinlily lonviit noniin il holding gains in 
iIk’ iMding siitoi initi It il holding gains' 
III pi at 1 111 this I ould tuin out to he 41 di lusion 

KijM and Nominai (iains 

Iheii arisis yet another set ol issues The 
loniipt ol holding gams appeals to be 
simple yet thi i ilitilation ol iial holding 
gums (adjusted lot inllation) can he very 
tiiiky As Ihi SNA eorieitly observes h 
lannolbi tiwumnllhal \mhtfalnmnsand 
lo\\( t < am <Ua< h oilit r out txenina closed 
itonoon as 11 is possible that asset owners 
bcnctit at tht exfiensi ol units that do not 
own any (emphasis added para 12 80) 
rhis implies that a set ol produeers reap 
ho'ding gains (in real terms) at the expense 
o< lonsumers (or say stock brokers gam at 
the expense ol ordinary shareholders) Fhis 
leads to a transfer ol real piirihasmg jxiwer 
trom one group ol persons to another which 
IS extremely difliidit to trace from the 
accounts ol all producing agencies These 
lead to inconn (hangts among sectors/ 
segments ol the population 

Unfortunately the SNA 199^ leaves this 
issue inconclusive There is no clear cut 
iceommendalion m regard to the treatment 
ot holding gams aspaitotmiome mfact, 
the imidud suggestion appears to be to 
transfer all holding gams to the assets account 
(m practice the revaluation account tor 
there can be no real asset lormation except 
out ol current income) Ihe SNA 
acknowledges that real holding gams are 
important economic vanahics m then own 
right that need to be taken into account as 
well as ineomc lor purposes ol analysing 
consumpiionorcapital lormation 1 he SNA 
goes on to add ‘it i in be argued that real 
holding gams ought to be assimilated with 
income as defined m the system to obtain 
a more mmprchensive measure ol income 
but then IS noioaunsus on this (emphasis 
added para 12 Kl) 

1 cl us look at the pnihlem this way 
Nominal holding gams (1 e holding gams 
unadjusted lor inllation) are becoming 
inireastiigly more important in iicry 
economy infact il the volumeoltranstiitions 
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in (he slock exchanges is <iny guide, Ihe 
leccnl trend .imong many investors appears 
lobe to shill from making a steady income 
to mak mg quick i .ipital gams Such capital 
g.iins do allcel incomes consumption 
s,iviiigs anddeplo/mcniol savings,(cither 
lo lapilal loim,ition 01 to speculation) The 
SNA h,is IcKuscd on the importance ol 
measuring illegal iniomcs lor correctly 
all<K<ilmg the deployment ol funds m an 
ii^momy and is oI (in lay nominal la/Mul 
yams an hnominy ini riasingl\ mon 
imiiorlani in delirmining intome 
I onsum/nion and ilie dt/doymini of funds 
III lespcei ol in c v( I growing number ol tlic 
urban middle classes Ihus the calculation 
ol nominal holding g.ims ot one segnu nt ol 
the population (against nominal holding 
losses ol inothci segment) becomes an 
important task ol the national accounts 
statisiK laii [he (imputation of *i(mI holding 
gams bristles with dilficultics lxx.ause the 
concept of the gent lalprice level is elusive 
and perhaps even the retail price index is 
not mlevant m this context But the SNA 
toe uses on only real holding gams' and not 
on nominal holding gams and it is 
suggested that the latter ought to concern the 
national accounts statistician for holding 
gams ate today important, and getting to be 
increasingly so 

Holding gams ought it is ielt to be 
classified <is part ol income (and holding 
losses deducted from income) when wc 
estimate GDP at current puces in ordei to 
reflect the resource flows and the 
distribution ol teal output m the economy 
A laige pan ot the imomc ol ‘brokers 
today arises not from btokcrage fees but 
from holding gams And ‘holding gams 
become impoitant lor both enterprise and 
for trade during inflation It would he an 
error to miss out on this important 
development m India today 

Markli Ft nsH 

T wo further jxnnls are in order Fust in 
regard to debt iiansactions the SNA has this 
to say writedowns that reflect the actual 
market values ot Imanctal assets should be 
accounted lor m the revaluation account 
However wnte-downs/wnte offs that ate 
imposed solely to mee* regulatory 01 
supervisoty requiiements and do not reflect 
the actual market value ot those Imanctal 
assets should not be recorded in the SNA 
(para 11 21) The second sentence m the 
above quotation IS intriguing A write down 
(of bad debts) imptised by a legukitory 
authonty (say on a bank) wnoiiiuills taken 
lire (>| m the profit and loss account .ind 
thcrefoie affects the baliincc sheet only 
indirectly And inmost countries the market 
lor the equity ol banks (mtist ot which in 
India are stale owned) is tuK well devclopc'd 


ft IS this fetish with the market system which 
occasions this recommendation, and in the 
event ol tin tnlomd write down ol capital 
(whatt ver the ic<isori) due note should be 
taken ol the lad m the asset, revaluation 
account 

I m.dly till SNA has recommended that 
consumption ol lixcd capital should 
not include losses due to unexpected 
technological developments that may 
sigmlicantlv shorten the servu c lives ol a 
group of existing fixed •issets ’ (para 6 IK7; 
Ihis ncommcndalion is inconsistent with 
the very concept ol th< (jDP m a market 
economy isficcially m a world 01 rapidly 
changing technology ind higher rbsolc 
sccncc Indeed this recommendation is 
inconsistent with the recommendation of 
the Perpetual Inventory Method (PIM) lor 
the ralculaiionof capital consumption m the 
SNA In information technology for 
instance the life ot a new invention/ 
innovation may today be only between three 
to live years though one may have started 
a project expecting a 10 year lile Capital 
in market economy is what capital does and 
the value of capital at any point ot time is 
the (discounted) value of future streams of 
income expected from capita) at any point 
ol time (In fact the entire basis of the 
ic valuation of capital under the PiM 1 s this 
pnnciple) Hence this particulai recom 
mcndation ol SNA 1993 appears to be 
inconsistent with its own approach in regaid 
to the valuation of capital 
To conclude the brief point one should 
emphasise is that the IJNSNA is a iuggeiied 
fitunework indeed the SNA acknowledges 
that at best it represents a stage in the 
evolution of national accounting and that 
‘however simple and precise concepts and 
classifications may appear in pnnciple 
there are inevitably difficult borderline 
cases which cannot easily be fitted into 
predetermined Cdtegoiies (para I 48) The 
SNA IS predicated to a paiticular system it 
needs to be looked at carefully by each 
country and suitably modified in the light 
ol the liistilulional fiamt isoik of economic 
actisits in each country 
Ihis essay concludes with the hope that 

(a) It would provoke a debate and a discussion 
among experts in this country on some aspects 
ot the detinilion of ‘income or the 

production boundary in SNA 1993 and 

(b) that the Indian national accounting 
system - on which technical decisions will 
finally be taken by the government that is 
hy some hureauc rats would not be ch,ingcd 
in undue h,isie to tall in line with all the 
change's suggested in SNA 1993 without 
reg.)rd to the instttutional framework ot 
pnxluctioniKtivity in India rhcreis always 
that cLingerwhen tcchntc.il leconimeiidatHins 
ate p.Kk,igcd in a diKumeiU emanating liom 
inlcmalional oiganisalions 
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Conservation in India: A New Direction 

Ashish Kothari 
Saloni Suri 
Ncena Singh 

The dehatt tihout iht /u\tift<aUnn planninc and munafitment oj India ^ nildhfi prim (ltd areas 

heivsf'tn llu wildlife iiwservationists and human ritfhls luhoiali v tnirliwks Ihi fait that hath vsildlifi and total 
itmwiuiulit s art today t quads Ihnaltried and hast a tonmon advirsurs intlilisi stuU politit s and iht urban 
industrial development protess Ibis aitiilt aitfues that a return ihatinn htlssetn thi ivso is possihh if lotat 
I omrnunities and government agent it s t vnivt a partm i ship in t onsers mg Iht habitats with t ritit at suppoit from 
NGOs and independtni lesearthers 


IX>n I the wild animjis (and plants) havi, a 
ngh( (I) at least a small part (4 per sent) ot 
(he snuntiy as (hen exclusive home 
undoiurhcd hy humans' 

S Singh (1994) 

A pool countiv like ouis cannot aifoid 
the luxui vot keeping Ihousandsot squaie 
kijumeties ot land undei fuiests and 
wildlilc sancluaiicsattheiostol millions 
oi people 

M D Misdy (1995) 

IHL starkly tonirasiing statements above 
leprcsent an im reasingly bitter debate about 
thejustitication, planning, and management 
ot India s wildlitc protected areas On one 
side arc lorcst olfiteis urban conser 
vationists wildlife ecologists and on the 
other side social activists Icxal community 
representatives, human rights advocates As 
the wildlite versus people debate rages, what 
seems to be lost to the extreme elements on 
both sides is the tact that both wildlife and 
lot al communities are today more (hreaicncd 
than ever before, that they in fact have a 
common adversaiy in elitist state policies 
and the urban industrial development 
process, and (hat only a leconciliation 
between the two will be able to counter this 
adversary It is this reconciliation that some 
conservationists and social activists on both 
sides are trying to seek, and which we propose 
to explore below in the specific context ot 
habitats pretexted for wildlife 
India has an extensive network of about 
SOO national parksand sanctuaries, covering 
some 41 per cent ot its territory Though 
a small percentage, these areas are today the 
hub of what little is left ot the country s 
natural habitats and wildlife Tliey are also 
home to some of India’s most traditional 
communities Finally, they are also the 
lepositones of some of the country s most 
valuable forest products, minerals, and other 
resources which our rapidly expanding 
industnal-urban economy needs These 
proiected areas (PAs) thus mean different 
things to different people, and therein lies 


the lix usoi a simmering cauldion ot conflicts 
In PA iiftci PA a variety of issues has 
suifaccd ovci the last lew years including 
conflicts bet w< cn villagers and government 
between vilf igcrs and commercial loiccs 
and bc'lwicii i onset vationists and 
commcicial forces In pi ices local 
communilics ire totally rejecting thcofficial 
comept of jirolectcd areas and are even 
willing to sacrifice the forests and wildlife 
foi immcdiaic cams in otheis they arc 
struggling to conserve these habitats along 
with goseinment officers, with the 
recognition that only this will secure their 
own long term livelihood, in yet others they 
arc themselves protecting habitats with an 
explicit rejection of any government 
involvement and finally m some bold lorcst 
officers and NGOs are standing in the way 
of destructive commercial interests 
Anv geiiciahsalion of the PA situation in 
India IS hazardous Some brief examples will 
illustrate the complex reality (i) In the early 
1990s Gujarit deiescrved the Narayan 
SarovarSanctuai y to make way for limestone 
mining and a cement factory The sanctuaiy 
had been declared two decades ago hy the 
same state government to prened one of the 
last large stietche* of coastal thorn scrub 
habitat and a large population of the 
threatened Indian ga/ellc Gazella ga:ella 
But while there was immediate protest from 
conservation NGOs in India, a substantial 
number ot vilKigeis came out in support of 
the dcnotificalion Their argument the 
sanctuary status had only meant restrictions 
on their access to resources, and the toiesi 
department which manages the area had 
done nothing lor them Industnalists were 
bnnging them promises of jobs whv were 
conservationists standing in the way' (it) In 
the same state tnbals have been demanding 
the dcnotificalion of Shoolpaneshwar 
Sanctuary, where forest olfictals were 
harassing the villagers tor colicciing 
traditional forest produce, white simultanc 


ousfy allowing a pajMi null to hiisest laige 
numbers of bamboo* Ihc tiihals aiguc that 
the sanctuarv only means trouble lor them 
and III any c asc cioi s not help in conserving 
wildlife since cunirnt'rcial interests and 
outside [MMchcis aie allowed in (in) In and 
around the S.iri ska IigcrRcscrvr Rajasthan, 
mining companies had come in with promises 
ot employment to vilhgers However, 
Sariska s sillageis soon realised that the 
mining wj'. only enriching the contractors 
and ow ners employing very fi‘w loc al people, 
while destroying their foic<ts fields and 
waterways Tired of the inability of the 
government to stop the mining the villagers 
obtained a court order to close down the 
mines and got it imp emented hy physic ally 
blocking the mine owners operations 
Inicicstingly their moiives were not purely 
selfish they repeatedly said that they were 
also fighting lor the continued existence of 
the tiger and its habitat (is) Close by, in 
the Kaila Devi Sanctuary part ot the world- 
famous Ranlhambhoi Tiger Reserve there 
IS a collaboration bui Iding up be tw c en forest 
authorities and villageis Ac voiding to the 
divisional toiest otiiccr in chaigc the 
sanctuary is today protected mainly because 
the pnstoiaJist villages inside have fought 
against illegal mining ind arc helping to 
keep out huge populations of mier ml sheep 
which wcrccailiei dcvasiatingihe vegetation 
III turn the toiest department has given 
control OVCI some forest land lolhc villageis 
todevelop as pastuies (v) Also in Rajasthan 
inhabitants ot five villages have declared 
I 200 hectares ol lorcst as the Bh.iiiodev 
Dakav Sonchuii promulgated their own 
set of rules and regulations and are zealously 
protecting the area agiinsi my oiilside 
encrcuichmenls Violations irc dc ill wiih hy 
village councils which hast appointed a 
sonchun wiiden Ihcy pioudly s.iy thal 
there arc (wo Icmpards m the lorcst .ind ate 
going to start .in anniiil cc-nsus ol wild 
inini.ils Intcrcsimgly oik ot ilieir rules 
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disallows an overall growth in (he livestock 
population (vi) In the rainforest tracts of 
Maharashtra, forest officers and local NGOs 
have kept out bauxite mining interests from 
the Radhanagan Sanctuary, by tactics such 
as digging up the road leading to the mining 
site* Thisrrsistance has so farbeen successful 
even in the face of extreme political pressure 
to start the mining (vii)lnOnssa somelocal 
politicians and NGOs have stalled 
government plans to build a hotel complex 
in coastal Balukhand Sanctuary and fishing 
jetties for trawling adjacent to the 
Bhitarkanika Sanctuary which harbours the 
world’s largest nesting congregation ot (he 
endangered Olive Ridley turtle Delhi based 
lawyers are providing legal support 

The above examples arc only a tiny 
sample of the crises and opportunities 
facing vtildlife habitats in India I hough* 
examples like Kfiila Desi and Radhanagan 
shine out collaboration in conseivation is 
still a relatively tare story ac toss the Indian 
countiyside the muii ticquent talc is that 
of people wildlife and people state conflict 

Current conservitinn policies and 
programmes in India do not seem to have 
solutions to these contlicis indeed as we 
argue below they have often created the 
conflicts It IS in this ditticult context (hat 
conservationists social activists, and 
government officials aic groping for answers 
before India s remaining natuial habitats 
reach a stage ot tireversiblc destruction 

InOIA S TURIAH NLI) Divi rsity 

India has a combination of natural and 
cultural diversity which is matched by lew 
other nations The woild s greatest range of 
altitude, rainfall, and geological conditions 
has given nse to an enormous diversity of 
forest, grassland wetland desert, montane 
and manneccosystems I his habitat diversity 
supports a recorded figure of 81,000 animal 
species and 45 000 plant species |MoEb 
1994], and possibly several limes more yet 
undiscoveicd India also has a cullurallv 
diverse population ot over 900 million, with 
4,63S distinct ethnic communities 525 
languages belonging to 12 language families 
SIX ‘miyor’ religions and dorens of smaller 
independent faiths, three racially distinct 
resident populations and waysof life ranging 
from ancient hunter gatherer to modern 
urbanism (Singh 1997} 

This complex juxtaposition of biological 
and cultural diversity is no coincidence, the 
latter has arisen as a human adaptation to 
the former, and has in turn nurtured it The 
widespread traditional practices ot protecti ng 
patches of natural habitat (‘sacred groves ) 
and certain species, the mynad myths and 


folklore representing ammals and plants as 
ancestors and totems, lifestyles which were 
incredibly fine-tuned to the rhythms and 
limits of their natural surrounds, hunting 
pr<tt.tices which respected nature’s limits in 
all these and other ways local communities 
have expressed t pi olound understanding ot 
their relations with nature | IIC1992, Gadgil, 
Berkes and bolke 1995 Deeney and 
Fernandes 1992] 

A whole host of factors have however, 
led to a sharp decline in both biological and 
cultural diversity over the last tew decades 
What was once a relatively harmonious 
relationship between local communities and 
wildlife has soured due to forces external to 
both The dominant elite in India has 
conventionally viewed such communihcs 
their homelands and (he wildlife inhabiting 
these homelands as resources to be 
subjugated and c xploited Declining local 
community control over natural resources vc 
g the takeover of lorcsts by British 
colonialists) the commercialisation of these 
resources tor (he market an unsustainable 
dcsclopnieni process and increasing 
population of humans and livestock, arc 
major destructive faelors 

Traditional customs lifestyles and 
conservation ethics of people, are being 
broken by exposure to the so called 
mainstream whii h teaches them that unless 
they have material wealth, they arc 
backward and pnmitive This‘integration 
into the mainstream has more often than not 
meant a place in the lowest rungs of scKiety 
usually as wage labour in the very 
development projects which have 
dispossessed them in the first place All over 
India the local community has been 
transformed from i relatively (though by no 
means as completely as made out by some 
romantics) indcftcndcnt self-reliant and self 
dcteimining entity to one dependent on the 
vagaries ol money markets, labour 
contractors and govemmemts [Fernandes 
1992 Shanna 1989] 

The consequences of these forces have 
been disastrous tor India’s wild biodiversity 
as well Over halt ot India s natural forests 
arc gone one third its wetlands drained out 
70 percent ol its surfacewaterboches polluted, 
40 per cent of its mangroves wiped out, and 
most of Its grasslands converted to fields or 
built ovci (IIPA torthcomingj Laterally 
thousands of species ot plants and ammals 
arc heading towards extinction in India, 
no-one has a clear estimate, but official 
sources suggest that about 10 per cent of 
the flowering plants, 21 per cent ot its 
mammals, and about S per cent of its birds 
are on this list (MoEP 1994, ZSI 1994] 


Mammals like the Cheetah AcmoHyr 
jubatut, birds like the Pink-headed duck 
Rhodones\a caryophyliatea, and plants 
like Madhuca insignis (a wild relative of 
mahua, one of central India’s most widely 
used trees) have already been pushed over 
thebnnkfZSI 1994.NayarandSastry 1990] 

History of India’s Wildiir Rfserves 

It was in the context of this rapid decline 
in wildlife populations over the last tew 
decades, that conservationists called for a 
national wildlife protection progrhmme in 
the 19o0sand 1970s The thrust was towards 
protecting remaining populations of certain 
endangered speiies by banning hunting 
giving legal protection to their habitats and 
restricting trade in wildlife 1 he Indian Wild 
Life (Protection) Act (hereafter referred to 
as WLPA) was promulgated in 1972, with 
vdiious provisions for piotecting habitats 
and an all India list of protected species 
Fhere followed a virtual spateof declarations 
of new national parks and sanctuanes the 
total increasing from 151m 1975 to 496 
today (Jena 1995 MoEF 1994] 

This recent state-led effort at wildlife 
conservation has its predei essor in sporadic 
attempts by previous rulers of the country 
Emperor Ashoka was the first to specirically 
protect wildlife by law, back in the 5rd 
century BC Several Muslim and Hindu rulers 
created hunting reserves for then own use 
(Stracey 1963] many of these were later to 
become independent India s national parks 
or sanctuanes During the British colonial 
period, the Indian forest service was set up 
(1865) and an elaborate system of reserved 
and protected forests was established (1878) 
[Tucker 1988 Tucker and Richards 1985] 
partly for conservation purposes, and partly 
to reserw *rcav for rnmmerctal forestry The 
country’s first specific wildlife protection 
law the Madras Wild Elephant Preservation 
Act was passed in 1875 [Stracey 1963] 

Agencies outside the government were 
also at this time becoming vocal about 
conseivation, amongst the first being ttu: 
Nilgin Game Association, founded in 1879, 
and the Bombay Natural History Society 
(BNHS) set up in 1883 These and other 
provincial organisations were instrumental 
in the promulgation of the Wild Birds and 
Animals Proteebon Act of 1887, a precursor 
to the current WLPA [Stracey 1963], along 
with groups like World Wildlife Fund (now 
Woild Wide Fund for Nature), they have 
continued to be highly influenbal in the 
development of wildlife programmes (such 
as Project Tiger) well up to recent times 

The increased availidiiiity of firearms after 
first world war led to a nse in hunting. 
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prompting renewed concern i^ut the fate 
of several species simultaneously, the 
realisation that entire habitats were threatened 
led to the establishment of the National Parks 
Act in 1934, and the creation of India’s first 
national park, Coibctt (then Hailey National 
Park) (Ttickcr 1991) Events related to second 
world war saw a greatly heightened attack 
on wildlife habitats, so that as soon as India 
gained independence there was considerable 
pressure from naturalists to take urgent 
conservation steps India s first prime 
minister Jawaharlal Nehru himself a keen 
naturalist setupthelndianBoardforWildlife 
(IBWl) in 1952 The IBWL is today the 
main advisory body to the government on 
wildlife conservation 

But the most impoitant step was to come 
only in 1972 when the WLPA was 
promulgated and extended to all the states 
ot the country A series of national 
programmes notably Project Tiger were 
also launched towards the protection of 
specific habitatsandthreatcnedspecies State 
governments rapidly expanded their network 
of PAs under the WLPA 

This network of about 500 PAs has helped 
to cemserve a significant part of India s 
bicxliversity including a wide cbversity of 
habitats and species The factors causing 
bicxliversitv loss would have gobbled up 
these areas tot> i f it were not lor the protection 
given Several examples come to mind the 
Marine National Paik in the gulf of Kutch 
fighting what is so far a successful battle 
against a proposed Reliance Industnes 
refinery Balukhand Sanctuary in Orissa 
standing in the way of a luxury hotel complex 
Bhittarkanika Sanctuary also in Onssa, 
resisting attempts to build fishingjetties and 
mtnxiucc trawlers In addition, the legal 
protection given to threatened species has 
also helped m their recovery we have no 
doubt that in the absence ot the WLPA, and 
of asscKiatcd programmes the one homed 
rhiiKKeros Rhinoceros unicornis the Asiatic 
lion Panihera leo persica, the swamp deer 
Cervus duvauceli, the brow-antlered deer 
Cervus eldi, and doaens of othn* species 
would have joined the Cheetah on the hst 
ot extinct animals 

PaoremNO Wii dufe from Pi-on f’ 

But that IS only one side ot the story 
Contrary to the convenbonal middleclass 
image of PAs as pnstine habitats untouched 
by human hands the majority of India sPAs 
have human cummunities dependent on their 
resources for sustenance and livelihood A 
national survey done in the late 1980s 
(hereafteriefem^toasthe'IIPAPAsstudy ; 
revealed that 69 per cent of surveyed PAs 


had human population living inside, and 64 
per cent had commumty nghts leases or 
concessions inside them {Kothdn etal 1989) 
The most common activity inside was 
grazing presentin69percentofthesurvcycd 
PAs while 57 per cent had col lection of non 
timber forest produce A rough extrapolation 
of available data from the same survey reveal s 
that there are at least three million people 
living inside PAs 

fhe declaration ot PAs and the imposition 
ot regulations under the WL PA was almost 
al way s done without consultation with these 
communities and resulted in their nghts 
being teimmated or abndged, or access to 
basic resources hemgeut of f without adequate 
provision ot alternatives An analysis of the 
genesis and history of the official 
conservation effort in India reveals sevetal 
influences which led to such neglect (though 
we arc not of the opinion expressed bv some 
activists and academics, that official 
conservation measures were another 
deliberate attempt by the nch to dispossess 
ihepcKw) (i)(}ncoflhepnmary motivations 
tor the creation ol PAs in the pnnccly states 
and tor the promulgation of certain 
regulations m the British period was a 
concern about the depleting populations of 
useful' animals those which were lavoui ile 
hunting targets or those which uiuld be pui 
to productive use (e g, elephants used 
extensively by the British in forestry 
operations) PAs like Ranganithittu set up 
solely to protect birds tor their own sake 
I aiher than for hunting [Lai et a] 1994] were 
exceptions But whether it was concern 
regarding depict'on of ‘game or ethical 
motivations this concem did not extend to 
the dependence of the local communities on 
these species or their habitat Indeed nileis 
very often held such commumties responsible 
for species decline and so kept them out as 
far as possible As stated above, many ot the 
royal hunting reserves were the ones later 
converted to national parks and sanctuaries 
complete with the legacy of shutting them 
off to local people (ii) The main actois in 
the official conservation process dunng the 
Bntish penod were princes, British officials 
or naturalists their Indian collaborators or 
counterparts big time hunters, and/or other 
members of the Indian or colonial elite 
[Tucker 1991] Most of these individuals 
were alienated from the vast majonty of 
Indians, and especially ignorant, if not 
disdainful, of village soaety Mt^ile some 
of them recognised the ecological knowledge 
and related practices of local communiUes 
(and indeed, as hunters or naturalists, used 
this knowledge), the majority of them were 
dismissiveoftraditionalsystons Indigenous 


practices ot forest management hunting and 
trapping and conservation were 
marginali sed i noced. in thci r bid to estaUtth 
physical and moral conttol the British 
tried to dcicgitimisi tribal or non-tnbal 
peasant practices as being reckless and 
destiuctivc [Rangarajin forthcuimng] 

In actuality most such practices were fkr 
fiom m kless (except when combined with 
externally imposed inputs like modem fire¬ 
arms) 1 hese belief s and knowledgc/practice 
systems were unloitunalciv bypassed in 
official conservation efforts and local 
communities were nevei considered cntical 
elements in ccnservalion planning 
It IS doubtful that the change from Bntish 
to Indian bureaucracy managing forests and 
wildlife btoughi in much greatci sensitivitv 
to local community interests It may be 
instiuctive to do an analysis of the 
composition of the Indian board tor wildlife 
since Its inception up to the present stage 
We have no doubt that it would 
overwhelmingly umsist of the ruling elites, 
and that there would be viitually no 
representative of local communities The 
assumption was that wildlife conservation 
and habitat management weretheprerogative 
ol naturalists tormal ecologists and foresters, 
and that modem biological science was ail 
that was needed for the task This is probably 
still the case even though it has become 
abundantly clear that socio political factors 
ue equally critical inputs in habitat 
conservation and management and that 
tr ulitional knowledge can play as vital a role 
as modem sc lencc (iii) A considerable part 
ot Iheinfluc ncc of Indian wildlife policy and 
piogiammcs came from the west this 
included not just the British present in India, 
but also interaction with western 
conservationists at forums such as the senes 
ol conferences held in the early part of this 
century [Stracey 1963 Tucker 1991] The 
model which in the late 19th century and 
early 2()th century was being applied in the 
colonial tracts of Afnca was also imported 
to India the essential feature of this was the 
closure of natural habitats to human 
populations There was very little attempt 
to assess the suitability ol such a model to 
Indian ecological or soc lal conditions As an 
example the concept of national parka 
originated m the US (which set up 
Yellowstone in 1872) a large area where 
‘one or several exosy stems are not matenally 
altered by human exploitation and 
occupation” and where the ‘‘highest 
competent authority of the country has taken 
steps to prevent or eliminate as soon as 
possible exploitation or occupation in the 
whole area" [West 1991] In India, this 
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concept was in many cases applied (o areas 
with resident populations the llPAPAs study 
showed that IK per cent) ot ^2 national 
parks surveyed had fwople li ving inside them 
(Kothan et al 1989) 

Pi ANNlNt Aj Sol Kt I or CoNf 1 K 1 

A considerable numbei ot individuals who 
have intiuem cd conservation policy since 
the latter part ot the 19th century have been 
naturalistsand biologistsot exceptional mem 
The British period threw up many dedicated 
persons, both toreign and Indian who added 
substantially to the formal knowledge of 
India s wildiite and natural habitats a trend 
which continued atier independence 
Untortunately however even from a purely 
scientific point of view the actual creation 
of national parks and sanctuaru s in India has 
often been highly irrational at times ignonng 
even available expertise This in turn has 
added to the situation ot conflict in these areas 

Planning a PA network involves an 
assessment of areas and species which are 
critiial for conservation the major natural 
and human f ac tors influencing or threatening 
them and the conservation strategics and 
institutions needed 

Conservation planning in India has been 
deiicient in all these icspects Intormally and 
sporadically an assessment of areas and 
species which need consc'rvation measures 
has been made by conservationists or stale 
government officials but no comprehensive 
national survey on this existed till the late 
l98Us Recently the Wildlilc Institute ol 
India conducted a pathbreaking study in 
idcntilying ecologically icprcscnlativc 
habitats which needed PA status IRodgers 
and Panwar 19K8|, hut it was unable to Iwik 
at the human iac tor in these areas f he IIPA 
PAs study was conduc led in the mid l9K0s 
(Kothan ci al 1989) but was largely based 
on governmental data which can often be 
notoriously inaccurate Inanycasc cscnlhis 
study has remained largi 'y ignoicd in actu^ 
PA network planning as parks and 
sanctuancs continue to be sci upand nianagul 
in an arbitrary manner 

Examples ol irrationality in planning ami 
of how this results in avoidable c onllicts ait 
plentiful As mentioned above many PAs 
in the uiuntry contain human populalions 
inside them, in many cases there is little 
possibility ol shilling these people out even 
if this was socially aeccpiahlc given the 
intense land prcssuics in surrounding areas 
and the tack of governmcnial resuuiy^s A 
numhci ol these areas also have limited eco 
logical value with highly degraded eco 
systems I he Kanncrghalta National Park in 
Karnataka is an example I he Nargu Wildlife 


Sanctuary in Himachal Pradesh has 170 
villages concentrated on the western side 
[Singh rt al 19901 This side has little forest 
left however the eastern more hilly side 
has wildlitc value and adjoins forests which 
tor some administrative reason have not 
been included in the sanctuary The daily 
conflicts which come up on the western side 
could easily have been avoided if the 
sanctuary bound iries had been based more 
on ecological grounds than on administrative 
considerations 

Other conflias are created because of 
irrational assignment of a particular PA 
category to an area Under the WLPA two 
categories ol PAs arc possible national parks 
and sanctuaries The former is by law more 
stnctly protected allowing virtually no 
human activity except that which can be 
defined to be in the intciests of wildlife In 
sanctuaries theie is scope tor traditional 
resource collection had land-based 
production ac ti vines to continue, though this 
IS left to ihe discretion of the wildlife and 
CIVIC authorities Ihen are several examples 
of areas having been dec fared national parks 
with human populations inside only to be 
iollowed hv the paik authorities tying 
themselves up into legal, knots when they 
find that they cannot evict these populations 
As an example there is currently a 
controversy raging about Nagarahole 
National Paik in Karnataka Hus park has 
54 tribal settlements with a population ol 
about 6 (XX) |1 al ct al 1994), and tor a long 
lime now the lores! department has been in 
two minds about whether to resettle them 
(as dictated by (he WLPA) The tnbals art 
natuially resisting displacement stressing 
that they have t nghl to the area, and that 
they can in fact be cential actors in its 
conscrvalion Again the conflict could have 
been minimised il ihe inhabited part ol 
Nagarahole had been declared a sanctuary 
or somcoihci c onsc rvalion c ategory sctcc led 
in consult iiton with the resident Iribais 
Suggestions to LonvctI il to a sanctuary now 
die being resisted by the lurcst department 
and some const rvalionisis as it would appeal 
to lower the legal status, though in the case 
of the Cireai Himalayan National Park, such 
a change has been accepted (V Sankaran 
Indian Insiiiulc ol Public Administraticm 
personal eommumcalion) 

Another well known example illustrates 
that decisions about PA status arc often 
taken not only ignoring human factors, but 
alt also often sen ntilically unsound The 
Kcolaefco National Park better known all 
user the world is Kharatpur bird reverse, is 
a small wetland haihounngovcr "ISI) species 
ol birds ilispjitiyaitilicial filling up with 


the waters released from a nearby irrigation 
project In 1980, its status as a sanctuary was 
upgraded to that of a national park, and 
almost immediately after, grazing was 
banned In one of the worst incidents of 
conflict which followed, seven villagen were 
killed protesting against this ban Prasad imd 
Dhawan 1982] Ironically, atong-term study 
by the Bombay Natural History Society 
showed that buffalo grazing was an integral 
part of the ecosystem, helping to counter the 
tendency of the wetland to turn into a 
grassland [Vijayan 1991] Its ban had 
adversely affected the wetland In 
desperation, the Park authonties have now 
had to allow grass-cutting by the villagers 

The decision to ban grazing was taken 
because it was assumed that grazing must 
he damaging the ecosystem, and because the 
WLPA does not allow grazing inside national 
parks Similar assumptions are rdso made 
regarding other traditional resource uses, 
even though thete is evidence from the 
Amazon rainforest and the Atncan savannah 
[Colchester 1994] Himalayanpastures(Hans 
Raj Negt Indian Institute of Science and 
Saberwal, forthcoming] and India's wcsieni 
ghats (Utkarsh Ghate, Indian Institute ot 
Science) that diversity may not be reduced 
by many such uses and may in fact be locally 
enhanced (though such results are not 
generalisabic to all uses and all ecosystems) 
Ironically, some conservationists who hold 
all local community activities to be inimical 
lo PA c onscrvation nevertheless arc wi lling 
U) allow eco luunsm into the same PAs 
(Singh 1994) 

A convoluted process in which Ihe legal 
status rathci than thcconscrvalion priorities 
andlevcisol human dependence dcleimincs 
whal human activity can and cannot be 
allowed has created conflict in many areas 
Ihus, in the core zone oi Manas Iigcr 
Reset VC, the forest department bums thatch 
grass as a management mcasuic, hut docs 
noi allow IcKal people to harvest it is a 
regulated mannei ior construction and 
tgdeJer as that is not considcied permissible 
in a national park [Gadgil and Joshi 1994) 

Decisions to restrict or stop certain human 
ailiviiics have oltcn been taken arbitrarily 
without any pmper assessment ol their impact 
on (he ecosystem or its wildlife, and without 
any dear statement ol the conservation 
oh|cclive sought lo he achieved 
Undoubtedly roost of these decisions ate 
taken with the best ol intentions 
Undoubtedly, also in many taxes they arc 
justified, for, as mentioned below, human 
pressures in several areas fo cause serious 
damage However, even in such taxes, ihe 
high-handed manner in which rextiicticHis 
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jic imposed, and the alnutst universal 
absence oi suitable alteinatives being 
provided has led to avoidable sulfcring 
and icnsion 

Parks and Piopi r Two-Wat Conh it i 

Proicttcd areas have had the tollowing 
majot impacts on people 

(i) Forced displacement from national 
parks cote rones ot sanctuaries or special 
consersation aieas like Tiger Reserses 
Contrary to popular perception the 
establishment ot the Yellowstone National 
Park in US, the forerunner to most such PAs 
in the world also involved the forcible 
displatement ot Shoshone tnbals (Kemf 
199T] For India too. this is not an entirely 
new phenomenon the Maharajaot Kashmir, 
tor instance, removed all human settlements 
from the Dachigani deer reserve (now 
nationalpaiklbackin l9I0(Tucker 1991] 
Some commentators suggest that upwards 
of 6 00,(XX) people have been displaced 
tiom Indian PAs (Fernandes etal 1989] We 
Icel that this may be an exaggeration as it 
IS based on the assumption that most people 
living inside national parks and core £ones 
of sanctuaries have been evicted However 
fortunately artual eviction has not uken 
place as extensively is would have been the 
case I f the WLPA had been stnctly enforced 
An assessment of 104 human inhabitedPAs 
as part of the IIPA PAs s.udy revealed that 
eviction had taken place in only seven and 
was proposed for another 13, and that the 
number of people involved was a few 
thousand [Kothari et al 1989] However 
whatever independent assessments have 
been done of these lelocations ail conclude 
that they have been lather poorly carried 
out [Fernandes et al 1989 Jena 1993] 
though officials involved n some ot them 
(c g Kanha National Park in Madhya 
Pradesh) claim a high degree of success (H 
S Panwar, Wildlife Institute of India) This 
IS of course part of the general failure to 
propel ly rehabilitate displaced people 
[Kothan S I99S] 

(ii) The more common impact has been 
the curtailment or extinguishing of local 
community land and forest nghts, or access 
to natural resources inside PAs This has had 
a direct impact on theirsurvi val and li vdihood 
base, for even basic inpitts like cooking 
energy and fodderforlivestock have become 
hard to obuin Traditional activities have 
suddenly become ‘illegal* (the 'cnminali- 
sation of tradition’ as reported from several 
countries) {Peluso 1992], and villagers report 
considerable harassment and bnbe-taking 
by forest staff To add insult to injury, 
villiyiers have rarely been explained the 


reasons tor this cuitailment of nghts. and 
j/iable altemali ves have rarely been piovided 
[Chaudhuri 1993] .During the recent Jungle 
Jivan Bachao Yalra through 18 PAs ul 
western and central India, participants found 
such iiKidcnces Irom every area Recent 
amendments (1991) to the WLPA have 
lurthcr curtailed IcKal community activities 
oy prohibiting all acliviues causing damage 
to the habiiai of a sanctuary (a provision 
already in place tor national parks) One 
immediate ettect ot which was that some 
slate governments severely restricted oi 
banned collection of non-timber forest 
produce from within PAs The 1991 
amendment also made easier the final 
notification ot parks and sanctuaries which 
were declared on Resenre Forest (RF) land 
on the assumption that local nghts would 
have been dealt with when the RF was 
declared This is a faulty assumption 
(admittedly held and advocated by one ot 
us till a few yeais back), since many nghts 
were never adequately dealt with, especially 
dunng the colonial times 

(III ) The protection offered by PAs and the 
WLPA has resulted in an increase in the 
population ot some species (elephants wild 
boar, nilgai tigers lions leopaids, bears) in 
some areas This results in a spill-over ot 
animals unable to find adequate food and 
temtory, or of those who actually prefer 
human made habitats like fields The result 
direct human animal encounters leading to 
human injury and death, livestock lifting, 
crop raiding and property destruction Foi 
example about 61(30 per cent) of 206 PAs 
sampled in the liPA PAs study reported 
incidents ot human injury or death [Kothan 
el al 1989] Crop damage by species like 
wild boar and nilg a is so widespread that 
some slates have declared them vcimin or 
ordered their elimination from areas of high 
damage 

In this situation a feeling of hostility 
amongst local communities has quite 
naturally built up In an increasing number 
of areas this has manifested itself in the form 
of physical clashes between villagers and 
wildlife staff or other stale forces, physical 
damage to habitats by irate villagers, poaching 
or support to outside poachers and even 
demands lor denotification Hie discontent 
IS often voiced in the most destructive ul 
ways, e g, the widespread incidences ol tire 
in several protected areas [Basappanavar 
1993], police firing upon villagers as in the 
Bharatpur ^ase cited above, attacks on forest 
staff by angry villagers as in the case ot the 
formei field director ot Ranthambhor Tiger 
Reserve who was nearly beaten to death A 
survey of 222 PAs as part of the IIPA PAs 


study revealed as many as 47 whic h had had 
physical clashes between people (liKal or 
outsiders) ,iiid forest ullicials Jalclapara 
Sanctuaiy in Wcsi Bengal reported 20 
controntalionslorthc pciiod 1979 K4 white 
Gir National Park in Gujarat home to the 
world s last population ol the Asiatic lion, 
reported 12 [Kothan cl al 1989) 

Ihis conflict IS one ol the most seiious 
threats faced bv out protected ticas and the 
biological and culiuial divetsiiy they 
contain A pinicclion stialegy which 
alienates local communities is unjust to 
themanddisrespecttulof then lundamemal 
lights as also short sighted lor wildlife 
conservation What is happeningin Naravan 
Sarovar and Shoolpaneshwar people 
demanding denotification could well 
happen in many othei Indian PAs il 
conservation policies remain insensitive 
and unjust No amount of state control will 
save these habitats against sush unrest 
Again this mirrors similai occurrences in 
other cuuntiies [Neumann 1992] 

fhtpark people relationship IS ofcourse, 
hy no means one sided Increasingly Icxal 
communities arc putting excessive pressure 
on natural habitats or becoming conduits to 
serve uiban and commeicial demands The 
mass ritual hunting earned out hy some 
communities and the indiscnmmale hunting 
oi mammal sand birds bv some north eastern 
tubes die causing itrevervibic decline in 
wildlife species Fven inbal groups like the 
Naga Students Association and the Naga 
Mothers Association had to recently issue 
an appeal (o stop hunting in the stale oi 
Nagaland lAnoii 19911 ol special concern 
was the rapid declineof species hkchombills, 
whose casques arc used as traditional 
headgear 

Ec ologists have also pointed out that local 
resouivc useis no longersustainable because 
their populations or that ol their livestock 
has risen or because their demands have 
gone up in response to uihan consumcnsi 
values Thu irrevctsibic degradation as a 
result IS boomcranging on these communities 
themselves The most sinking example ot 
this IS shifting cultivation in north eastern 
India Once a sustainable and biologically 
diverse system of agriculture in areas which 
cannot sustain settled cultivation shnnkage 
of the total available habilat and local 
population rise has cut down shitting cycles 
to obviously unsustainable levels 
[Ramaknshnan 1992 Saycr 1991 DchRoy 
19921 FI ders i n the area al so note i hat cul tural 
changes have led the younger generation to 
Ignore the careful lending of the land which 
characieriscdeailicrcullivationpractices In 
addition, members ot many tribes are 
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involved in selling off their forests to 
sawmills mushrooming all over the north¬ 
east [lYH and Kalpavriksh IWZ). The net 
result of these changes (and of state and 
central policies, army interventions, and other 
factors), is widespread degradation of forest 
an'd land resources [FSI 1987,1989]. I^al 
community rights in such a situation an* 
often a dangerous facade for the power of 
a few members of the communities to get 
rich, fast. 

Wildlife habitats also face considerable 
encroachment, in a sense a continuation of 
the state-sponsored expansion of agriculture 
into prime forest area.s after India gained 
independence. Out of 2()4 PAs studied in the 
IIPA PAs study, about reported 
encroachments [Kothari ct al I989|. Ihis is 
a difficult i.ssuc to resolve. On the one hand, 
a lot of the encroachment is by poor people 
who have no alternative (since state 
governments have generally been unable to 
carry out land reforms and redistribute land 
to them, or provide alternative employment 
opportunities). On the other hand, 
commercial interests also encroach using 
poor people as fronts. More often than not, 
state governments have ‘regulaii.sed' these 
encroachments, hoping to increase their vote 
banks or other ‘earnings’. The Forest 
Conservation Act of 1980, which attempted 
to discourage Such regulunsation. has been 
repeatedly violated by both state and union 
governments. 

Urban-Industriai PRi-..sstiRh.s; 

Common Adversary 

Even while wildlife conservationists and 
community rights advocates argue with 
each other, one of the major forces of de¬ 
struction makes merry. This is the urban- 
industrial economy, a sector which has no 
qualms in destroying biological or cultural 
diversity for short-term commercial gains. 
There are examples by the dozen in India, 
of mining, commercial fishing and forestry, 
dam construction, government office 
construction, road-building, high-price 
ttwrism, and a variety of other commercial 
activities inside several national parks and 
sanctuaries. Many of these have come up 
after establishment of the PA. In the 
biodiversity rich western ghats in Karnataka, 
parts of the Kudremukh National Park have 
been leased for minerals prospecting in the 
early 1990s; the Madhya Pradesh state 
govmiment has offered free landholdings to 
the tourism industry for setting up facilities 
inside Pmch, Kanha, and Bandhavagarh 
national parks, and Pachmarhi sanctuary. 

The extent to which state governments are 
willing to compromise to please the urban- 


industrial lobby is illustrated by the spate 
of denotifications carried out or proposed. 
Under the WLPA, any state government can 
take a PA off the record hooks, thereby 
removing its legal protection, by taking the 
permission of the .state legislature. Obtaining 
such permission isusually not difficult, given 
that politicians are more concerned about 
votes (however illusory) than about wildlife. 
In 1991, Darlaghai sanctuary in Himachal 
Pradesh was denotified to make way for a 
cement factory. In 1992, a substantial part 
ot Melghat Tiger Reserve in Maharashtra 
was denutiiicd; officials claim this was to 
help local tnbals be free of the sanctuary's 
restrictions, but some conservationist.s fear 
that there may be plans to open up the area 
for commercial operations (Sahgal 1993, 
Aziz 1994) The Gujarat government 
denotified Nurayan .Sarovar tor cement 
production (without even obtaining 
iegi.slativc appioval), and threatened to 
denotify a part of the Marine National Park 
in the Gulf of Kuich to make way for an oil 
refinery. In Onssa, the government proposes 
to denotify a part of the coastal area 
Bhittarkanika sanctuary, ft claims that this 
is to enable the IcKal small-scale fisherfolk 
to better sell their catch, but local activists 
claim it IS to enable commercial trawling 
interests to operate off the coast [Misra 1994; 
Banka Behary Oas, former MPJ. The same 
state government wants to take Balukhand 
sanctuary otf the books to allow a hotel 
complex to come up. 

The extent to which governments 
themselves arc to blame for the situation is 
also evident from the continued occupation 
of various official departments on PA land. 
The IIPA PAs study found that 144 out of 
233 PAs had .such occupation; most common 
were roads, tourism facilities, and 
transmission lines | Kothari et al 1989]. This 
is despite the WLPA’s clear stipulation that 
all PA land should be under the control of 
the .Slate wildlife authorities. 

What IS often ignored is that the root ot 
many people-park conflicts lies in these 
urban-industnal pre.ssures. A classic case is 
that ofRataji National Park in the Himalayan 
foothills ol Uttar Pradesh, the centre of a 
bitter conflict over the forest department’s 
moves to evict nomadic pastoralists called 
Gujjars. While the department and many 
conservationists have focused on the alleged 
overgraz.ing by the Gujiv livestock, and 
local activists have pointed fingers al the 
corruption rampant'in the forest department, 
the truth is that the Park's foretits, wildlife 
(including elephants), and human inhabitants 
have been victim to the fragmentation of 
habitat caused by the expansion of the cities 


of Dehradun, Haridwar, and Rishikesh 
(Foti 1995], Specifically, traditional 
elephant migration routes have been cut off 
by industries, power channels, and army 
camps, increasing animal-human conflicts 
in the area where the pachyderms arc now 
trapped. The Gujjars have become an easy 
scapegoat for the government, which is 
unable to tackle the vested interests 
behind the urban-industrial expansion 
around the Park. 

Similar is the case of people ihsplaced by 
dams or other ‘development’ projects, and 
not given proper rehabilitation. PAs like 
Koyna sanctuary in Maharashtra and the 
Dudhwa National Paik in Uttar Pradesh are 
subject to encroachment and pressures 
from such oustees. In Pench National Park, 
Madhya Pradesh, labourers brought in to 
work on a dam in the area, were abandoned 
by the irrigation department after two 
decades of construction. With no-one 
claiming respon.sibiiity for them, the threat 
of eviction by the forest department hangs 
on their heads. 

Vested interests also often use people- 
park conflicts as fronts to pursue their own 
agenda. Politicians arc habitual exploiters of 
such situations, especially if they can see a 
potential vote bank in the aggrieved local 
communities. In the Sanjay Gandhi (Borivali) 
Nationa^ Park outside Bombay, land 
developers regularly get poor people to 
encroach, project the issue as one of the 
rights of slumdwellers, and eventually take 
over the land themselves. 

Commercial pres.sures on India’s PAs are 
only goingto increase manifold with the new 
liberalisation and structural adjustment 
policiesofthegovonment [Kothari, A 1994c; 
Kothari, A I99S]. Exports of natural 
lesuuiccs and related products, like fi.sheries. 
are a major thrust of these new policies. 
Already coastal and marine PAs are facing 
threats from prawn and shrimp farming, and 
trawling; many inland PAs which are sitting 
on rich mineral deposits are being eyeitby 
Indian and forei^i companies; several state 
governments have announced major 
concessions for industries coming up in so- 
called ‘backward areas’. which are inevitably 
al so the areas with the last vestiges of natural 
habitats and traditional communities. 

Forest Departmeki; Backs 
Aoainst the Wall 

Whileactivists have been justifiablymdcal 
of the forest department for its high-handed 
handling of the wildlife conservation 
programme in India, a criticism with which 
we would concur, we would also point to 
the often heroic efforts of forest offlcials in 
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saving threatened habitats and species The 
odds are patticularly heavily stacked against 
the Mower' rungs of the department For 
foresteis, forest guards, and daily wage 
woikers, conditions on the ground are usually 
daunting Apart from the physical rigours of 
working in natural habitats there is minimal 
access to the even basic facilities like 
transpoit equipment, education and housing, 
the salaries are low, and emounters with 
poachers and timber thieves who are usually 
better armed are frequent News about forest 
stall being killed by the timber and poai hing 
mafia are commonplace there is frequent 
harassment due to false charges levelled 
against them, very often they are up against 
politicians or even people from other 
government departments including the 
police Forest officials arc often transferred 
when they stand up to i Megal activities earned 
out bv mniiential vested interests We would 
even argue that the widespread occurrence 
of conruption amongst forest staff is often 
(though by no means always) an outcome 
oi these adverse conditions A forest guard 
who can be beaten up or shot dead it he 
opposes illegal activities is more likely to 
take a bnbe and look the other way than 
nsk his life 

In addition, the department has to work 
within the structure and directions set by the 
government Since, even five decades after 
independence forest and wildlife 
conservation remains a low pnority in state 
planning, the department continues to have 
very little power compared to other 
government agencies handling develop 
mem or commercc-relaied activities 

In such an environment the efforts ol 
individual officers m opposing commercial 
interests is commendable The case of 
Radhanagan Sanctuary, Maharashtra cited 
above where bauxite mining would have 
started long back were it not tor the efforts 
of the local forest ollicer, is instructive A 
range officer in the Okhia Bird Sanctuary 
near New Delhi exposed illegal granting of 
fishing contracts by the Delhi government, 
resisting offers of bnbes and threats to life 
With the help of local NGO support, he got 
the contracts cancelled Just outside Corbett 
National Park, the field director caught a 
state minister illegally rishing,and fined him 
Rs 25.0(X) on the spat, nsking possible 
transfer and harassment Forest otiiceis in 
charge ot Bhittarkanika Sanctuary in Onssa 
have conMstently opposed their own state 
government's proposal for constniction of 
jetties there, one of them getting transferred 
as a result 

Tbese are exceptional, but not isolmed. 
examples of people fighting a^inst the 


destruction of wildlife habitats from within 
a system which does little to encourage such 
boldness Activists who paint the entire forest 
department corrupt or evil (Anon 1995] do 
them grave injustice, and make even more 
difficult the task of bringing together all 
those interested in conservation and 
livelihood security 

Is Fa o DfcvnoPMrNT thf Answfr > 

llie inc'easing conflu l in and around PAs 
has forced the government to respoi\d morc 
substantially in the last decade or so F tom 
improvement in relocation strategics to the 
provision of slternatives and jobs a range 
ot options IS being tned out Part of the cue 
for this comes from international sources 
For instance the World Conservation 
Strategy (lUCN/lJNEP/WWF I980J 
emphasised (he importance ol alleviating 
rural poverty as an important consideration 
in conservation planning Fromthisemerged 
the concept of cco-development 

In 1982 the government of India set up 
a task force to recommend measures to gain 
public support for conservation Its report 
submitted in 198^ strongly urged a strategy 
oi donation in which the PA consisted oi a 
stnctly proiecied core and a buffer with vers 
limited human activities, surrounded by a 
multiple use area where the majonty of human 
use would be diverted [IBWL 1985) In 
these multiple use suirounds it was 
recommended that eco>developmeni 
measures he promoted The assumption was 
that while a productive wilderness has an 
enormous direct and indirect advantage to 
them (the rural poor) it is the abuse and 
overuse by them (h « is responsible for iis 
degradation 7 he primary c^jective of eco 
development was seen to be the diversion 
of pressuics that local communities were 
putting on the proposed PA, and with the 
help of appropriate livelihood generation 
schemes to win the support of these 
communities in the protection of wildlife 
In the words of the task force, “co-operation 
(of local communities) is forthcoming if 
ngid enforc ement ot protection is backed by 
reasonable alternatives’ 

Eco development projects are slated to 
nse substantially as interest in them has 
risen not just within the Indian government 
but also amongst several external aid 
agencies notably the World Bank India is 
currently negotiating a large grant (30 to 60 
million dollars) with theGlobal Environment 
Facility tor eco dcvelopmem around eight 
selected PAs to start with Another 40 PAs 
may be targeted soon thereafter (Kishore 
Rdu. Ministry of Environment and Forests) 

Some oi the recent eco-deveiopment 


proposals snow a substantially greater 
awareness of the tundamenial causes ot the 
people paik conflict (UFA 1994a, .Singh 
1995) but appear unwilling to tackle these 
causes Phus (or instance Singh (1995) 
rightly points to landholding and other 
incqualitie* aiotiiid PAs being one of the 
root causes ot piessuie by pooi people on 
the park yet his own prescription lor eco- 
dcvelopmenl around the (neat Himalayan 
National Park (Himachal Fh-adesh) contains 
no stress on land retomisor addressing other 
resource inequities The mdicatisc cco- 
development plans (or the eight selei ted PAs 
under the G^ project [IIPA i994a) have 
virtually no proposal to revive vommuntty 
nghtsoverland/water/foresi resources orto 
reduce exclusive government control over 
these resouices or to redistribute such 
con iruls within stratified communities 
(except tor suggestions like using some 
excess land of religious institutions to 
grow hiomass for local people) This 
indicates the prevalence of the same 
chanty approach which characterises 
utticial lural development programmes, 
even though there has been greater 
consultation with local c ommunities than 
IS the case with these programmes 
Manyothershortcomiiigsexist Mostero- 
development plans continue to be targeted 
at people living outside PAs While 
independent consulting agencies like the 
Indian Institute ol f*ublic Adininistralion 
have not advocated dtspiaccnient of people 
living inside, they have also not stressed the 
need for ec o development planning tor such 
people where they are currently residing 
This leaves nnim for the forest department 
to continue to seek displacement Secondly, 
though there is some menticm ol involving 
people in PA management [IIPA 1994a], 
none ot the plans discuss how this is to be 
done Possibilities of bringing (his in dunng 
the micro-planning stageof ec o-deveiopment 
are remote, as state governments remain 
unconvinced about the desirability of such 
involvement Third, while local traditional 
knowledge gets passing mention here and 
theie, placing it centrally within the 
planning process of a PA is nowhere on 
the agenda Fourth, the legitimacy of a 
PAs legal status is rarely questioned, 
leading to statements like all habitation 
within the PA is now illegal as is all 
graring and other human uses or 
extraction” (for Gir and Nagarahole 
National Parks) (IIPA 1994a] Given that 
many of these uses are age-old, and 
certainly pre-date the creation of the 
national park, this is a rather insensitive 
attitude to take 
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Biosphere Reserves; A Non-Starter? 

In an attempt to widen the scope of 
conservation strategics, UNESCO proposed 
the creation of Biosphere Reserves (BRs) in 
the early 1970s. These reserves were set up 
with the basic objective of conserving and 
developing a knowledge base about the 
biodiversity of a region, with the emphasis 
that humans were, an integral part of the 
ecosystem and that local communities should 
be invblvcd actively in conservation 
programmes {Batisse 19931. This emphasis 
distinguishes it trom national parks and 
sanctuaries, and provides grounds tor a 
reconciliation of conventional wildlife- 
human conflicts 

India has establi.shed seven BRs since 
1979 (though none of them Is officially 
registered with UNESCO). Nokrek 
(Meghalaya), Nilgiri (Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, and Kerala), Nanda Devi (Uttar 
Pradesh), Great Nicobar (Andaman and 
Nicobar islands). Gulf of Mannar (Tamil 
Nadu), Manas (Assam), and Sunderbans 
(West Bengal). These cover about 21.067 
sq km of area [Gudgil and Joshi 1994]. 
Another seven are proposed; together, 
these 14 will be representative ol the 12 
major biogeographic zones of India. 

However, actual management of these 
reserves continues to be based on the 
conventional PA approach, with the forest 
department designated to be in charge. This 
mirrors the first decade of BRs worldwide, 
where countries gave much more emphasis 
on biodiversity protection and research than 
on the integration ot human uses within the 
habitat [Batisse 19931. Scientists of the Indian 
Institute of Science, in a survey of the seven 
Indian BRs. note that there is virtually no 
attempt to reconcile development activities 
with conservation, to harness the knowledge 
of local communities, to involve .such 
communities in management, or in other 
ways to achieve the objectives originally 
set for BRs by UNESCO IGadgil and 
Joshi 1994) In the case ot the Nilgin BR, 
declared in 1986. serious lack of co¬ 
ordination between the three states involved, 
between the forest department and other 
government agencies, and between govern¬ 
ment and local communities, continues to 
hamper the fulfilment of objectives. For 
instance, the plan for the reserve had 
suggested re.storation of a corridor through 
the Gudalur area; this was not heeded, 
with the consequence that over the last 
decade this corridor has been destroyed 
by pri vatc encroachments and the activities 
of the Tamil Nadu Tea Corporation 
[Gadgil and Joshi 1994). 


Clearly, the response to the people-park 
conflict will have to go beyond the eco- 
development approach, i nto one which places 
the local communities and their cultures 
squarely in the centre of the planning process 
[Kothan and Parajuli 1994). If properly 
1 mplemented, BRs could be effiwtive in some 
areas, especially where extensive areas need 
conservation. But it is also clear that no one 
solution IS likely to be relevant for the whole 
country. In many areas local communities 
have shown thatthey can on theirown protect 
wildlife habitats, though typically these are 
small m scale, such as the sacred groves 
scattered through much of India, or the 
‘Sonchun’ established by villagers in 
Rajasthan. Many other areas, large-scale and 
remote from human habitation, are probably 
best managed by government with some 
independent NGO and research support. But 
increasingly, we feel that neither local 
communities nor government agencies on 
their own will be able to conserve PAs and 
wildlife. Communities lack the resources to 
tack Ic threats or ecological issues at a regional 
scale, and in many places have lost their 
traditional ethos and in.stitutions; government 
agencies lack the necessary micro¬ 
knowledge. on Ihe-Spot humanpower, or 
even often the necessai y mandate when other 
agencies over-rule them. With rare 
exceptions, neither local community nor the 
forest department on its own is able to face 
the onslaught of commcicial forces, or able 
to check the dcsiiuiiion i.aused by some of 
theirown membci s There is therefore a need 
to explore partnerships in conservation, 
which will involve local communities and 
government agencies as core, equal 
participants, with critical support from NGOs 
and independent researchers. 

The need for such a partnership is now 
telt all over the tropics, where so far a top- 
down approach has been practised. The 
Caracas Declaration, made by 1,300delegates 
trom around the world at 4he fourth world 
congress on National Parks and Protected 
Areas in Venezuela, February 1992. urged 
all governments and appropriate national 
and international bodies; 

To support the development of national 
protected area policies which are sensitive 
to customs and traditions, safeguard the 
interests of indigenous people, take full 
account ot the rotes and interests of both 
men and women, and respect the interests 
of children of this and future 
generations;. 

To develop mechanisms that will allow 
all sectors of society, especially long¬ 
standing local populations, to be partners 
in the planning, establishment, and 
management ot protected areas, and will 


ensure they share equitably in the 
associated costs and Iwnents;... [lUCN 
1993a) 

The recently signed convention on 
biological diversity also commits countries 
to such action [Kothari 1994b].lnthesection 
on In-situ conservation, dealing with 
protected areas, it states that each signatory 
country will, 

subject to its national legislaUon, respect, 
preserve and maintain knowledge, 
innovations and practices of indigenous and 
local communities embodying traditional 
, lifestyles ^levant for the conservation and 
sustainable use of biological diversity and 
promote their wider application with the 
approval and involvement of the holders of 
such knowledge, innovations and practices 
and encourage the equitable sharing of the 
benefits arising from the uulisation of such 
knowledge, innovations and practices. 

In several countries of South America and 
Africa, participatory management is being 
successfully tried out [West and Brechin 
1991, Kemf 1993; Colchester 1994; lUCN 
1995). One of the most-cited cases is. the 
‘Campfire’ project in Zimbabwe, where 
communities help in managing large 
rangelands. In Honduras, cultural 
preservation areas along with biological 
reserves are being created so that tribal people 
are able to maintain their traditional ways 
ot life. In Australia, the Kakadu National 
Park was established on aboriginal land in 
co-operation with (he tribal council. The 
discovery of uranium in the area has led to 
.severe conflicts, in which the park has been 
an important institutional buffer helping to 
protect aboriginal rights. Other examples of 
convergence between protected areas 
establishment and cultural preservation can 
be found throughout the world; the Kuna 
Indians in Kuna Yala Biosphere Reserve in 
Panama; tribal peoples in the Xingu National 
Park in Brazil and the Eskimos and the 
Kobuk Valley national Monument in Alaska. 
In Uganda, the National Parks authority has 
entered into ‘collaborative managenwnt' 
agreements with local tribals, and is 
considering extending it to all parks. Though 
a broad worldwide survey of these efforts 
by Colchester (1994) found several 
shortcomings, he notes that there was a 
“continuing need to define a role fut the sute 
in securing indigenous territories as 
conservation areas”. 

Joint Manaoement: A New Direction 

Following up a series of workshops on the 
issue of people-park conficts held in India 
over the last two years [RLEK and PRIA 
1 993; IPT1993; LBSNAA1993], the Indian 
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Institute of Public Administration (IIPA) 
organised an exploratory workshop on joint 
management of PAs in Seinember 1994. 
After a detailed discussion on the various 
issues involved, participants, who ranged 
from local community activists to forest 
department heads, agreed to further explore 
the idea on the ground. One of us (AK) had 
then proposed a tentative definition: 

Joint Protected Area Management (JPAM) 
is the conceptualisation, planning, and 
management of protected areas and their 
surrounds, with the objective of conserving 
natural ecosystems and their wildlife, while 
ensuring the livelihood security of local tra¬ 
ditional communities, through mechanisms 
which ensure a partnership between tliese 
communities, government agencies, and 
other concerned parties. 

This definition, of course, hides a whole 
series of compi ications which need resolution 
at the level of each PA; What are the 
conservation objectives of the PA? What are 
the existing livelihood sources, resource 
rights, and needs of local communities, and 
their impact on the PA? What arc the methods 
and institutional structures by which joint 
planning and management can be evolved? 
What would be the precise sharing of powers 
and responsibilities between each partner? 
What were the ways of providing a stake in 
the PA to local communities? 

Critical to the success of any PA 
management is a clear statement of 
conservation objectives. Since these would 
differ from place to place, and since there 
is a great diversity of conditions, the two 
categories of PA currently provided for by 
the WLPA (national parks and sanctuaries) 
are too limited to cover the very wide range 
of conditions existing in India; they do not 
adequately cover the concerns and interests 
of local traditional communities living inside 
natural habitat areas, nor do they cover a 
large number of other kinds of areas protected 
by government or people (c g BRs, sacred 
groves, wetlands, and tribal reserves). 

There is a need, therefore, to explore an 
expansion of the concept of PAs, and perhaps 
to add a wider range of categories which 
could cover the range of human-wildlife 
interacations; in particular, to explore the 
potential of biosphere reserves and people- 
protected areas to reduce the people-wildlife 
conflicts. The categorisation of PAs 
developed by the WorldConservation Union 
(lUCN) could be a useful indicator, though 
there may further be a need for indigenously 
develop^ categories. 

Even within a single PA. varying 
management categories may be desii^le. 
The commonly accepted opinion is that 


protected areas could contain both no-use 
and limited or restricted-use areas, and that 
this could be achieved through appropriiMe 
zonation in which a single core or multiple 
core zones are surrounded by buffer zones 
where human activity is allowed. Such a 
concept has been pan of PA strategy for long 
riBWL 1983]. However, what is new in 
JPAM is that such zonation must be done 
in full consultation with local communities, 
and would take into account their own 
existing practices and beliefs (e g related to 
sacred groves). Such a process has been 
recently suggested, for instance, for Rajaji 
National Park [Poti 1995]. 

Ah immediate task then would be to review 
the existing 500PAs in India and 8s.sign new 
categories and zonation practices where 
necessary. For instance, if the area of Nargu 
Sanctuary of Himachal Pradesh which has 
170 villages, is to be given a PA status 
because of some wildlife value, it could be 
a multiple-u.se PA category. In anothefcase 
concerning the Great Himalayan National 
Park of Himachal Pradesh, two villages in 
the Sainj area were to be reloc^ed as per 
rules of the national park. On the 
recommendation of researchers (1 IP A1993], 
the inhabited part of the park has been 
converted into a sanctuary, so that the vil lages 
do not have to be moved out. 

One of the most important steps that JPAM 
would need to take is to revive in local 
communities a sense of control, or as some 
anthropologists say in the special context of 
tribals (Roy Butman 1993], a custodial 
association. This would mean a share in the 
management of PAs. There is a need to study 
the diversity of expeiiwnces on how either 
government or community control had 
worked towards conservation of natural 
habitats: further, what could be the respective 
sharing of ownership, powers, rights, 
responsibilities, and functionsofeach partner 
in a joint management system. We strongly 
feel that the forest department will have to 
give up its exclusive control over at least a 
part of the 23 pet cent of India's land which 
it currently owns, in favour of the 
communities from whom this land was 
wrested in the first place. But since many 
communities, may for various reasons be 
unable or unwilling to ednserve forests on 
their own. the transfer of power will have 
to go hand-in-hand with a mandatory 
responsibility for conservation. The non- 
fulfilment of this responsibility could lead 
to an abrogation of rights and control. The 
collaborative management contract for 
Uganda's Bwindi National Pafk,forin5Uince, 
has built in such checks [MOU1994]. Similar 
checks should, of course, apply to the forest 


department (or other relevant government 
agency). Gadgil and Seshagiri Rao (1993) 
of the Indian Institute of Science have recently 
proposed a People’s Nature, Health and 
Education Bill, which envisages-the creation 
of natural resource management committees 
at various levels, and suggests a system of 
checks and balances to ensure conservation 
and sustainable use by all concerned parties. 

Finally, JPAM would need to enhance the 
stake of local communities in the PA, by a 
variety of measures: guaiantecd rights to 
sustainable extraction of biomass from 
specified zones, conversion of monoculture 
plantations into multi-species fodder/fuel 
stands, employment in PA related activities, 
a share in the decision-making about the 
revenue from tourism, returns for the use of 
traditional knowledge and skills on the basis 
of community intel tectual rights, appropriate 
developmental inputs (including some of the 
activities being proposed jn current eco- 
develupment plans), and the provision of 
alternatives where customary uses arc clearly 
unsustainable. Of these, low-intensity 
extraction of non-timber forest produce and 
fodder cou Id be the most widespread benefit 
from PAs in India; as mentioned above, 
about two-thirds of surveyed PAs in the mid- 
1980s already had such deiiendence. In many 
cases, the creation of co-operatives or other 
institutional structures, or the provision of 
appropriate technological inputs, can make 
such activities even more beneficial and 
sustainable. What is most attractive about 
non-timber forest pnxiuce (including, for 
instance, medicinal plants and honey) is that 
sustainable returns arc possible only if habitat 
integrity and biodiversity are maintained, 
thereby becoming a powcrtul argument for 
habitat conservation. In the Biligiri 
Rangaswamy Temple Sanctuary of 
Karnataka, some NGOs arc promoting 
medicinal plant conservation areas, where 
local tribals will be involved in protection, 
ex situ conservation and propagation, and 
medicinal uses of plants [FRLHT 1994]. In 
such situations, the peerless Jcnowledge of 
local communities regarding their natural 
surrounds could be most effectively 
harnessed. Such approaches are being 
pioneered in a number of PAs across the 
tropics (Kcmf 1993; West and Brechin 1991; 
Wild 1994; Colche.ster 1994]. 

In a larger context, national and inter¬ 
national utilisation of traditional and inno¬ 
vative local knowledge for conservation or 
resource use purposes, can also be linked to 
returning benefits in various forms to local 
communities (Posey 1994; Kothari 1994a]. 
The debates on biodiversity benefit-sharing 
are increasingly focusing on the need for the 
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pharmaceutical and seed industry to give 
back some of its commenial profits to the 
hatntats and traditional communities from 
where It has obtained a lot of Its raw matenal, 
as also tor society as a whole to repay its 
ddit to these communities for conserving and 
maintaining habitat integnly over centunes 

Some conservationists fear that JPAM 
would mean an opening up of all PAs to 
human use and that no part ot the country 
will be left inviolate’ (Thaparand Manfredi 
19951 On the contrary we stress that a 
participatory exercise which examines all 
areas currently uninhabited and unused as 
also all areas that communities are willing 
to leave alone could yield much more than 
the I per cent land currently closed oft 
and would mean much more effective 
protection No additional area not already 
under traditional use must be opened up 
to human use Rather even areas outside 
PAs which are currently not in use by local 
communities (but which may he under 
commercial use) should become inviolate 
PAs if considered valuable enough It is 
of course critical that the total prohibition 
of human ac ti vity in such areas also extends 
to tourism tor to do otherwise would be 
hypocritical 

We would even go so far as to argue that 
with the expansion of the conc^t ot PAs 
suggested above and the addition of areas 
currently under corporate or government use 
a much greater proportion of India’s territory 
could come under conservalion-unented 
management There is no reason why the 
country cannot reach a PA coverage of 10 
per Cent as advocated by the world conser¬ 
vation strategy [lUCN/UNEP/WWP 1980] 

CoNSIRAINrs ANI> OHORrUNIIII-S 

The September 1994 workshop in New 
Delhi also identified the major hurdles and 
opportunities on the path towards JPAM 
FMaps the most cntical stumbling block 
will be the intense distrust and mutual 
suspicion between the forest department and 
local communities The only way to c hange 
this would be for the two parties to sii and 
talk in an open and equal way perhaps with 
the intervention oi NGOs and concerned 
individuals The Jungle Ji van BachaoYatra 
was precisely one such clfort of interven¬ 
tion The Indian People s Tribunal on 
Environment and Human Rights (IPT) has 
initialed such an efiort in the controveray- 
ndden Rajaji National Park in north India 
[Poll 1995] In many areas the ice is being 
broken by forest officials or NGOs e g 
Kaila Devi Sanctuaiy 

Among the first steps needed to remove 
traditional distrust and hostility is to address 


the adverse effects of PAs on local people 
Payment of adequate compensation on time, 
forinstance is a long oveiduestep InR^jaji, 
the IPT report has suggested that a special 
officer be appointed tor this and payment 
he ensured within 15 days of receipt of 
complaint [Poti 1995] 

However even where there may be a 
willingness ro consult and negotiate there 
are severe limitations to people’s involvement 
imposed by existing wildlife laws The 
WLPA allows very limited scope for local 
people s invulsemeni in management and 
lor deriving benefits from PAs The 1991 
amendment to the WLPA went a weak step 
towards obtaining public involvement, by 
stipulating the involvement ot tribals in the 
State Wildlife Advisory Board, and granting 
cilirens powers within the act to prosecute 
offenders It also tcxik an important step in 
opening up the possibility of villagers’ rights 
continuing inside a sanctuary though not yet 
for national parks and though still subject 
to the discretion ot the government 
Clearly there is a need to add furthci 
clauses to ihe WLPA, with mandatory 
involvement ot loc al traditional communities 
in the planning and management of PAs and 
more flexible clauses regarding rights and 
activities which are to be earned out in each 
caiegoryotP4 There is also a need to relate 
the WLPA with the recent Panchayat Raj 
legislation in which considerable powers 
are being devolved to village representative 
bodies (though somewnat unsatisfactorily 
especially in the case ot tribal areas), and 
to the proposed new hills on forest and 
natural resource management fMoEP nd] 
Several existing efforts can become 
I mportant pointers to the nght direction The 
widespread expenments with Joint Forest 
M anagement (JFM) are now being examined 
for their relevance to PAs [Rathore 1994 
Raju 1994 Malhotra 1994), with the caveat 
that PAs .ire essentiilly conservation units 
whereas other tore sts currently under JFM 
arc extraction units Then, there are 
innumerable community efforts, such as 
anc lent sacred groves all over India, village 
protected forests recently declared in some 
parts of Nagaland (Dhrupad Choudhary 
GB Pant Institute of Environment and 
Development) orGarhwal Himalaya [Kothan 
1994d]. the Bhairodev Dakav Sonchun and 
others, the* expenences of which would be 
valuable to leam from The network of BRs 
< ouid be onented towards joint management, 
as has happened in many other countries in 
the .Sundarbans bi(<sphere reserve, a start has 
been made by forming village forest 
protection committees under winch local 
communities are empowered to protect areas 


for their own use, and promised 25 per cent 
of the profits realised from any exploitahon 
that may be taken up later [Gadgil and loshi 
1994] At the September 1994 woikahop at 
IIPA severiJ tentative proposals for joint 
management of PAs w«e also discussed, 
which need following up [IIPA 1994b] 
One major ch^lenge facing JPAM is to 
define the local community itself, especially 
in situations of severe local stratification 
(caste, class, religion), or in cases of 
populations which have recently moved into 
an area Giving benefits to the poor first is 
crucial but other sections cannot be Ignored 
There is also the question of how one defines 
traditional and whether ‘traditional ’ nghts 
can be terminated once community members 
opt for ‘modem lifestyles'^ If we as urban 
dwellers cannot have Ihe light to extract 
resimiiesfrom or live inside a PA perhaps 
the same yardstick could apply to members 
ot the community who aspire to urban 
litesijles' These are tricky issues, hut even 
their long term resolution needs a fully 
i onsultati ve pros ess rather than official diktat 
Another constraint is the lack of adequate 
or accurate information on ecological and 
social aspects related to PAs and a tendency 
among government and research 
organisations to keep information hidden 
from each other and from the public There 
IS therefore an urgent need for free flow 
ol information between all people interested 
in PA conservation lor greater ecological 
research and for lespecting and using 
traditional knowledgeof natural habitats and 
wildlife on par with modem knowledge 
Considerable sums ot money are spent in 
and around PAs by various rural 
development agencies without any co¬ 
ordination with the wildlife authorities, and 
frequently in violation ot conservation 
objectives There is a need to harmonise the 
programmes and objectives ot government 
agencies which have an impact on PAs and 
their surrounds [Pabb et id 1993, Thapar 
and Manfredi I995| Such co-ordinaiion 
was achieved some years back for the 
Meighat Tiger Reserve in Maharashtra by 
a motivated distncl official [Pardesi 1994), 
and in the Harda areas of Madhya Pradesh 
by a forest official (Rathore I9M, models 
which could be used in other areas as well 
The most rniical need is tor an overall 
land-use policy which strictly limits 
tndustnal-urban growth This calls for a 
drastic reorientation of the economic 
development policy which India currently 
follows Neith^theurbuiconservaijonciass, 
nor theifovemmem bureaucrat, is capable 
of achieving this on their own there is thus 
a need for the conservation effort to unite 
with the many mass movements which are 
challenging ‘development* projects and 



paths. Indeed, it is the peo{de who lead «ich 
movements who have iecogni!>ed that there 
M an artificial divide between conservation 
and human nghts interests For instance, the 
massive recent protests of India s traditional 
hsherfolk against the move of the Indian 
government to introduce trawling ventures, 
were prompted by concern both tor the 
livelihood of these fisherfolk and the 
ecologies healthoftheseas[KocheiTy 199S] 
In a significant development, conservation 
groups and movements in Bombay recmtly 
came out with a joint statement of protest 
against the denotification of PAs, signatories 
included members ot the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan, the Kashtakari Sanghatana, the 
Bharat Jan Andolan and various other 
movements which are spearheading the 
tight against unjust and unsustainable 
develomeni policies and which have 
conventiunally not considered wildlite 
conservation important enough Urban 
conservationists can no longer afford to 
shy away from such movements 

Coni i vision An Lxpcoratory Yatra 

In January February I99S about 
villagers activists and researchers went on 
a unique journey through 18 national parks 
and sanctuaiics in western and central India 
The Jungle Jivan Bachao Yati a (Save Forest 
Lite Journey) was aimed at initiating a 
dialogue between various local communities 
living in and around national parks and 
sanctuaries as also between these 
communities and the forest department 
Stressing that India’s fast depleting wildlite 
habitats need urgent conservation measures 
the Yatra intended to explore forms of 
conservation which ensured the participation 
and livelihood secunty ot foiest-dwelling 
people It travelled from place to place 
holding meetings with villagers, forest 
officials and NClOs, and cxpenencing the 
various threats that PAs faced 

Though the Yatra encountered a large 
diversity of situations soma common themes 
stood out at all the PAs It found a strong 
readiness amongst local communities to 
participate in conservation and natural 
resource management but an equally strong 
tceling of alienation, as their tradition^ access 
to the forests has been curtailed by the 
imposition ot the WLPA In many places, 
the yatra found people pointing to the 
government s iorests (or the sarkw tiger) 
and expressing their inability or 
unwillingness to help in their conservation 
if there is no reciprocal acceptance of their 
access to forest resources 

At the same time the yatra found that 
lorest officials are opening up to involving 
people in the conrcrvation of these areas, 
someofficers were c<aegoftcal that they could 
not on then own save wildlife, especially 
from commercial pressures suppoirted by 
other government agencies The yatra 
concluded that conservation can only be 
achieved if there is strong and sustained cO' 


operation between local conuhunities. forest 
officials, conservation uid social action 
groups, and independent ecologists, based 
on clear conservation objecuves, and acentral 
role for local communities m the planning 
protection, and monitonngof piotected areas 
While local community response to the 
yiUra was very positive some urban observers 
were sceptical Ironically, the vatra was subtly 
accused by some as playing up to rabid 
activist and political mierests(Bnjnath 1995] 
and by others as glorifying the forest 
department (Anon 1995] 

Those who tread the path of joint or 
parttcipatorv management are likely to face 
the scorn ot people who favour either of the 
two extremes total governmental c ontiol or 
total community control Regardless of these 
penis and ot the tact that partnerships arc 
often fragile JPAM deserves a tnal in India 
with the following basic tcn«s (i)Thc nghts 
of both wildlife and local traditional 
communities are to be upheld (ii) 7best 
lights are not necessanly antithetical to 
each other indeed they are or could 
mostly he made harmonious, (in) The 
relations between wildlife and local 
communities have largely soured due lo 
factors outside both, especially market 
forces and government policies (iv) 
Neither government agencies nor local 
people on their own will be able to counter 
the predominant threat to PAs from 
commercial forces (v) There is therefore 
an urgent need to unite all forces interested 
1 n conservation including local communities 
and mass movements, NGOs foresters 
environmenia lists researchers political 
parties and others In Che absence of such 
a unity both wildlife habitats and local 
communities will continue to tall prey to the 
forces of destruction 

[We would like to thank Mahesh L Rangarujan 
Vasant Sabherwal Ncema Puhak and Smstu 
Kothan who cniically reviewed on early draft 
of this article ] 
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DISCUSSION 


Of Idedlist Questions and Marxist Answers 

U Vindhya 


THE following comments do not aim to 
dirKtly respond either to Balagopal's (BG) 
‘Democracy and the Fight against 
Communalism' (EPW, January 7,1995) or 
to Atun Patnaik's (AP) reioinder to BG’s 
piece, ‘Burden of Marx and Morals' (EPW, 
May 20, 1995) Rather, my purpose is to 
raise some questions in the ligh* of BG's 
article and, more important, in the context 
of the furore the slightly different Telugu 
version of BG’s article published in the 
September 1993 issue of Aruna Tara, the 
official organ of the Revolutionary Writers’ 
Association, has created in the political and 
literary circles of AndhraPradesh APmakes 
an oblique reference to this stormy 
controversy when he speculates on the 
possible motive of BG’s recent, what he 
thinks IS anti-matcnalist, anti-Marxist volte 
face “the intemperate language of liberation" 
and the intolerance of one another shown 
by the various people's organisations in 
Andhra, be it peasant, women, or dalit which 
has pushed people like BG to retreat to the 
safer and quieter ha'en of pacifism’ While 
1 do not wish to comment on this clue to 
BG’s turn around’ I do want to mention 
a lelatcd aspect the thrust of most of the 
rejoinders to BG’s Telugu article that have 
appeared in ituna Tara to date has been on 
BG, the man, whose sneaking liberalism’ 
and traits of ‘ cowardice and weak will’ in 
the face of severe state repression which had 
been ostensibly lying dormant till now have 
surfaced and propelled BG to denounce the 
official Marxism and stray into the foggy 
world of psychic, fraught as it is with 
“metaphysical pitfalls, abstract ahistoncism 
*and perplexing paradox” Be that as it may, 
what IS of concern here is diat, given the 
political and cultural climate in Andhra, 
serious questions like the one raised by BG 
often tend to gel hopelessly bogged down 
in the welter of caluitmy and personal slander, 
undermining the status and quality of the 
debate Perhaps I would venture to say that 
the sharply critical and often virulent 
responses to BG’s article stem from the wish 
to have one, complete, nght statement of 
social reality, an overarching and compelling 
theory The point, however, is whether all 
these responses enhance or sharpen our 
understanding of society »id pracuce of 
democratic organisations 
BG in his EPW piece, while pleading for 
an expansion of democratic space of tlK 
Indian state in order to cut off the roots of 
the fascism of Hindutva, wonders “what it 
IS m human beings that keeps ethmc, te%ous 
or communal violence alive as polmcal 
passions’* (p 59) Assenting that the Marxist 


explananon has failed so far to account lor 
this phenomenon, leave alone arrest it or 
prevent it, BG calls tor a fresh look and 
proposes a dichotomy of the materialist and 
'moial’ spheres, hinting at a need for a 
deeper examination of this* ‘moral’ sphere 
than has been attempted so tar, at least in 
theMarxisttradition BothAPandtteTelugu 
discussants have taken umbrage at this 
proposed dichotomy saying that BG s 
formulations are a total departure from 
Marx’s method 

However the point to be emphasised is 
that what BG is arguing for is nothing new 
The notion that the woik of Marxism is in 
some way incomplete has been present in 
most critical confrontations with orthodox 
Marxism As Ramlhii Singh (1990) says, 
“Marx s scientific project leaves different 
areas ol human activity, including politics, 
that are often loosely defined as ‘non 
economic or‘non-matenal, relabvely open, 
and undetermined in a manner as to be not 
entirely amenable tolaw-likegenetalisations, 
to siientitii explanation as it is properly 
understood” (p 27) The need to re« ognisc 
the importance of subjectivity or the non- 
matenal indirectingormfluencingthesocial 
behaviour of people has cropped up, over 
the years in the classical individual-societv 
questions and in the context of 20th century 
struggles of gender, caste, race and so on 
Whether these subjective and matcnal 
spheres are autonomous (as BG seems to 
believe) or the one is caused by the other 
(as AP says) is, I think, to take the debate 
to the one dating from Descartes to Locke 
and Kant and the entire rationalism 
empincism debate While one can endlessly 
argue over the philosophical assumptions of 
this divide, H would be more fruitful, in my 
opinion, to examine whether the polibcs of 
subjectivity would be useful to further our 
understanding of what role the subjective 
‘moral sphere in o vir labour plays in 
constituting society, why there seems to be 
a nA between the emancipatory potential of 
Marxist theory and the repressive actualities 
of its practice, why there is this tenacious 
re-emergence of authoritarianism and 
dominance in social structures even after 
struggles to overthrow them have taken place, 
how one explains the eternal, interminable 
contest between freedom and control, why 
thoeislimi ted scope for dissent in democratic 
organisations and so on 

At the nsk of suting what must be ele¬ 
mentary to EPW readers, I may be allowed 
to reiterate that for classical Marxist theory, 
society IS a totality, a histtmcaliy produced 
whole, whose most fundament^ relation¬ 


ships ate production relations The whole 
question of the individual-society relation¬ 
ship turns on labour as the constitutitive 
human activity and ptoduct've lelations as 
framing political n tis it> IMarx and Engels 
1845-6/1970 58) Indisiduals are the 
carriers of abstiact historically produced 
relations - they art the personifications ol 
economic categories embodiments of 
particular class relations and c lass interests" 
[Marx 1867/1946 21) It was only in 
subsequent Marxist theory feminist theory 
and other emancipatory discourses that the 
questions of identity and agent y became key 
points of contention and led to increased 
interest in the analysis of superstructural' 
phenomena and in processes of cultural 
reproduction It is not necessary hcie to go 
at length into these issues but briefly in the 
development of western Marxism theories 
have tended to cluster around two themes 
Gouldner( 1983) refers to the two Marxisms’ 
as scientific’and‘humanist Howard(I977j 
speaks ol matenalist and idealist strains As 
'lall (1981) points out, both approaches 
developed in reaction to econoniisra’ the 
reductionist interpretation of the base 
superstructure metaphor into which political 
Marxism congealed in thecarly 20tti century 
Fhis IS perhaps what BG icfers to when he 
says, “The elaboration ol its technical 
capabilities by the human species in its 
struggle to win a livelihood from nature has 
been given a central place by Marx in the 
notion of humaii progress I his elaboration 
IS based on the specific physical structure 
of human beings such as the possession of 
two hands to work with and a biain capaUe 
ol an elaboiate learning picKcss But this 
understanding is incomplete .without- 
supplementing It with an understanding of 
what human beings have done lor themselves 
with their moral poieniial, and what future 
that indicates for the species” 

Any discussion of <uhjcctivily has to 
necessanly take us to psychoanalysis which 
studies the ongins and nature of subjective 
expencnce I will restrict myself to Fieudian 
or classical psychoanalysts since both BG 
and more extensively, his Aruna Tara 
leaders have referred to the theory One is 
wary and awaie that one is treading on 
unsteady and dangerous ground because of 
the reckless ‘psychologising that is going 
on in present times with Freud s ideas ofttai 
vulgarised beyond recognition on the one 
hand and, on I he other because the reference 
to Freud at once bnngs in the dismissive 
comment that the attempt is mimical to the 
Marxist position and therefore needs no 
further attention After all these years, Freud 
certainly needs no defence, nor is there any 
necessity to refer to all those attempts to 
reconcile the Marxist and die Freudian 
positions But what I do wish to emphastse 
here is that the social scientist who stresaei 
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tiieprimacy of thecausal impact of economic 
conditions, technological innovationsorciass 
struggles need not yield up or abandon these 
objective inHuences on human action to 
substitute, in their place, the irrepresible 
drives, the persecutions of the superego, the 
wamiijgs of anxiety, the mechanisms of 
defence and such of the concepts in the 
psychoanalytic arsenal and reduce adult 
historical actors to bundles of persistent and 
unresolved childhood symptoms. We are 
not assigning primacy to psychological 
factors alone, as does mainstream 
psychology, but only recognising that the 
psychological processes play a significant, 
though neither exclusive nor exhaustive, 
role in human behaviour. If one can reduce 
the diversity of Freudian thought to a single 
statement, one can perhaps say, “the most 
fundamental insight of psychoanalysis is 
chat the wish, the emotion, and the fantasy 
are as important as the act in man's 
experience” [Gay 1985:173]. 

This is not to suggest that society can be 
understood simply by offering explanations 
of individual minds at work nor is it to 
prescribe the proverbial individualism of 
psychoanalysis as a basis for social change. 
Undoubtedly, and to put it rather coarsely, 
human beings, m the Freudian system are 
instinctual beings, the achievement of 
pleasure through the expression of those 
instincts being the aim of life. However, 
when Freud defined psychoanalysis as the 
"study of the vicissitudes of the instincts" 
he was not denying the “plasticity” of human 
nature. The drives or instincts of 
psychoanalysis are not fixed dispositions to 
behave in a particular way; they are utterly 
subject to social channelling and 
transformation and could not reveal 
themselves in behaviour without social 
moulding. However, although the self for 
Freud is formed by its culture, he also sees 
the self as set against the culture, struggling 
against it. having been from the first reluctant 
to enter it. Culture, in short, is indispensable 
and stifling at the same time. What may 
rescue the individual is paradoxically his or 
her instinctual urges. Here the Marxists 
among us may cry a halt and indicate that 
at this point there is a decisive departure of 
ways (if at all there was any meeting ground 
earlier). But let us see further what Freud 
has to say. Freud's insistence on the drives' 
unremitting .search for pleasure which is 
anchored in the individual's essential 
endowment need not be interpreted as a 
reactionary notion. For it proposes to us that 
culture is not all-powerful. The resistance 
to cultural control suggests that somewhere 
in the human being “there is a hard, 
irreducible, stubborn core of biological 
reason which culturecannot reach^ppilwhich 
reserves the right, which soond-’o^aicr it, 
will exercise, to judge the etdtur* eind resist 
and revise it" [Trilling 1955:48; emphasis 
mine]. This ‘core’ could also be formed by 
the notion or ideal of humanity which people 


possess and desire to achieve when thdy 
rebel against oppressive circumstances and 
transcend their present. 

This exposition of Freud's conviction 
about the dialectical interplay between the 
individual and her/his culture shows that the 
‘social share’ in the individual's mind formed 
by her/his class, gender or caste status and 
the vicissitudes of instincts propelling him/ 
her to achieve pleasure could mean,in the 
context of struggles, that the search for 
pleasure is a struggle for equality, freedom 
from oppre.ssion and exploitation and so on. 
That is, this will-to-pleasure need not be 
disparaged as mere self-indulgence. Any 
activity directed towards amelioration of 
others’ suffering and oppression or in other 
words, towards 'socialistic' aims also may 
in the flnai analysis be based on an operation 
of the pleasure principle only since such 
activities can and do bring about pleasurable 
fulfilment for those who pursue them and 
are in consonance with their needs. 

Conversely, in Freudian terminology, the 
instinct to death is manifested in aggression 
and destruction. However, the two instincts 
of life and death, according to Freud are 
found in a fused slate in the actuality of 
behaviour and in the end represent the entire 
struggle for life. Peter Gay (1985:210), the 
psychoanalyst-historian says, “historians 
reluctant to acknowledge the value of 
psychoanalysis as an auxiliary discipline have 
found usc.s for it as they fail to discover ra¬ 
tional causes for panics or riots, for outbursts 
of bigotry or self-destructive behaviour". 

Freud’s formulation seems to balance 
precariously between a description of the 
individual as a biological entity with her/ 
his essence residing in specific drives, and 
a complex account of the social construction 
of that individuality through the exposure 
of the human being to particular social 
structures. A cnicial process by which society 
operates is to introduce into each individual 
itsown ideological seeds, which then become 
the generative kernels of emotions, altitudes 
and modes of relating to others - in other 
words, of mental or psychic organisation. 
Which one is causally prior, the psychic or 
the stKial. is, I think a belaboun^ philoso¬ 
phical point and is of limited practical value 
in the present context. 

If as Marx (f845-6/I970) says, history is 
the continual process of human beings 
creating, .satisfying and recreating theirneeds, 
this historical process having three moments; 
(a) the satisfaction of basic needs, (b) th^a 
simultaneous creation of new needs, and (c) 
the production of new human beings, then 
labour a.s the basic ontological category 
perhaps provides only part of the story. 

Marx, with a flourish, could define 
communism as “the genuine n»olution of 
the conflict between man and nature and 
between man and man - the true resolution 
of the strife between existence and essence, 
between objectification and .self-confir¬ 
mation, between freedom and necessity. 


between the Iwfivldutf end flie spedei” 
(Marx and Engels l!l75:296].Canweexpect 
then that Are resolution to diis conflict should 
be able to include not only materialist 
dynamics centred on economic production 
but psychological processes as well 
concerned with the formation of identities 
and agency? More so, as Marx himself 
conceptualised thoory-as-critique as “theseif- 
clarification of the struggles and wishes of 
the age”. 

To recognise then that the problem of 
subjectivity is an uncharted territory in 
Marxism and that it is not as 'knowabte' as 
objective conditions is, not in my opinion, 
an abdication of the Marxist position and 
retreat to the slippery world of idealism. And 
what is significant is that Marx himself 
recognised these empty spaces and held that 
the levels of base and superstiucture in society 
varied in their amenability to scientific 
treatment. Making a distinction between the 
materialist transformation of the economic 
conditions of production and the “legal 
politicai.religious.aestheticorphilosophic- 
in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight 
It out” Marx does acknowledge that the 
'ideological' forms cannot be undetstood 
with the precision and certainty of natural 
science as the economic conditions can be. 

I am aware, however, that while an 
inclusivetheory could havesomeexplanatory 
value and while knowledge and 
understanding of subjective processes could 
sensitise us to the needs and irrationalities 
of the individual, it falls short of spdiing 
out how such an inclusive understanding 
could bring about change, both individual 
and social. That is why perhaps even when 
we ask questions related to human 
subjectivity or ‘idealist’ questions we need 
to come up with Marxist answers. And that 
is the reason why perhaps attempts like that 
of Balagopal only shift the horizons without 
appreciably enlarging them. 

(I gratefully acknowledge the comments of 
Ra^hir Singh and Praful Bidwoi. Any errors of 
interpretation are of course only mine.] 
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Children’s College and Career Fund 

now offers regular ‘Scholarship payments’ that will help you to meet mounting 
educational expenses. Invest in UTI’s CCCF, invest in your child’s future. 

- — - _ , - highlights- 

• Schpnie for chikJren of up lo 15 yoars of age • Minimum investment of Rs. 2000/- and thereafter 
in multiples of Rs 1000 /- • Face value Rs 10 per unit, sold at par during October'95 and thereafter 
at NAV based prices • Growth of investment will be refected in the ‘Scholarship Payments’ made 
on yearly or half yearly basis • Tax exemption under Sec 10(16) of I.T. Act 1961 for the Donee child. 

For details please call your nearest UTI office or Chief Representative / Agent. 
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^ance is not necessarily indicative of future results Children’s College and Career Fund Is only the name of the Plan and does not in any manner hdicate either Bte queNly 
Juiure prospects or returns. There can be no assurance that the Plan's objacbvas will be echleved. Please read Ihe offer document before investing. 
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Eajiv, a valued custamer, 
has discovered the 
advantage of getting his 
Home Loan sanctioned 
before he started his 
search for a house. 
Because the moment he 
found a house that met 
his approval, the money 
was ready and waiting! 
Rajiv not only saved 
himself from needless 
anxiety, but also valuable 
time and money. HDFC 
sanctioned his loan, 
based on his repaying 
capacity and scrutiny of 
basic documents. Soon 
after he found his house, 
HDFC was able to 
disburse the loan quickly 
as the loan had already 
been sanctioned. 
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Ail Rajiv had to do to get 
his loan sanctioned was, 
fill in the Free Home 
Loan Application Form. 
And submit his passport 
size photograph, a cheque 
for the processing fee and 
his latest salary slip. If he 
was self employed, and 
not a salaried em ployee, 
he would have needed his 
computation of income. 
(Profit & Loss Account 
and Balance Sheet, for the 
last 3 years). 

Now, ail you have, to do 
is contact us. We are at 
your service. 

ULKA-tOaM 
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Working’Mothers and Child Survival 

There is evidence that'in rural India working mothers experience a greater 
degree of child Io.ss than do non-working ntothers. It has been suggested 
that time is probably the most important (actor in this context; ulhcr things 
being equal, a non-working mother can provide more time lor child care. 
Whether, however this conflict •between work outside (he home and 
lime for child care can lead to the observed large difference in child 
stirvival needs to be probed further. 2803 

Imaging Modernit^and Nationhood 

The terms oi modernity an^ nationhood, often deemed io be rcsiricled 
to a dominant elite ideology suppressive of other identities, may actually 
allow for a greater plurality of voices, if wc care to listen to them. An 
analysis of popular Bombay cinema. 280‘ 

Unemployed and Self>Employment 

NSS data provide 'alternative estimates of employment and unemployment 
for rural and urban households as well as for male and female labour 
lorec. but .several interesting aspects, such as the socio-economic 
background ol the employed and the unemployed, job preferences of the 
unemployed and obstacles to and factors motivating self-employment arc 
not touched upon. An exploration of some of these issues through a 
sample survey in I'rivandrum district of Kerala. 281£ 


Exporting to Russia 

In the context of the economic 
libcralisatfon taking place 
simultaneously in the two countries, 
the pofcntiul I'.ii expanding trade 
hclwccn India and Kusitia is very 
considerable. A number of 
complexities and contradiction.s, 
however, stand in the way of the 
growth ol India-Russia trade 
relations on a sound basis. 2780 

Unto This Last 

The quintessence oi Ruskin's and 
Gandhi's thought is tully retlecied in 
the title of Ruskin's Umo This Last. 
Add to this Gandhi 's emphasis on 
non-violence Other a.spccts of their 
thought arc contextual and could 
he - should be - revised and 
redesigned to synchronise with 
the ongoing technological 
revolution. ' 2793 

Imagined Boundaries 

The idea of being a speaker - and, 
increasingly, a reader and writer - of 
one language exclusively and 
associating that language with a 
natitmal or ethnic identity is a 
modem phenomenon. _ 27^ 

New Agenda 

The emergence of a consensus among 
major opposition forces in Sudan on 
self-determination as the key to peace 
has posed a serious challenge to the 
Naitonal Istnmic Front regime. 2791 


Movements and Method 

Subject has always been a problciiiatu 
in Marxist theory, since eontradietion.' 
posed by the subject have been 
undcrsttxKl as having an explanation 
in the objcel, and contradictions in 
the object as the summation of the 
contradictions in the subjcei. However 
object is not a summation of the 
subjects, since interaction ol the 
subject IS not only with the object 
but also between the subjects. 2827 

Lawlessnes.s as Law 

The strong nexus between the (lolice 
and the .state gnvcinmcni continues to 
deny justice to the victims ot faked 
'encounters' in Andhra Pradesh. 2787 

Politics, Not Parity 

Devaluation by Pakistan wilt only 
push up inflation, already high, 
without nccc.s.sarily improving the 
balance of trade. The real obstacle to 
higher exports today is not the rupee/ 
dollar parity but the anarchic 
political situation in Karachi. 2789 

Anthropological Follies 

Thi.s year marks the stiver anniversary 
of the English publication of what is 
arguably the single most significant 
study of Indian society by a western 
scholar in this century. Even today 
Louis Dumont’s Homo Hierarthicus 
IS capable of generating as much 
heated academic debate as when 
it first rolled off the presses. 2785 












LETTERS TO EDITOR 


World Bank on Labour 

JAN BREMAN (September 16) criticises 
the latest World Development Report of 
the World Bank, which deals with labour 
in the globalising world economy. Most 
of his criticism is not justified. The 
report is not a hard-liberal manifesto or 
manual, but a balanced document The 
emphasis on both growth and targeted 
state intervention for the poor and for the 
social sectors, like basic (female) education, 
is maintained Th.ii the role of labour 
is dealt with mosilN m economic terms can 
be defended given the importance of raising 
of living standards, for which raising 
of wages and therefore productivity is 
essential. 

Breman’s remark that the Bank’s priority 
for basic education implies neglect of poor 
adults is very strange, as well as his remark 
that the Bank promotes 'informalisation* by 
criticising the elite and inequality 
strengthening policies of many settled and 
politicised unions in the south. These 
normally strengthen the privileges of a small 
protected group of employees. Even here 
the Bank gives a number of balancing 
statements concerning the positive social, 
political, as well as economic role of many 
unions. 

Breman clearly overkwks the very clear 
indications that improvement of the position 
of organi.sed labour results in deterioration 
of the position of informal labour, often 
even in an absolute sense. According to 
Breman. in the World Bank policy 
unorganised labourers are doomed to stay 
where they are. How is this statement 
compatible with the policies towards basic 
education and health care, towards micro¬ 
credit along the lines of Grameen Bank in 
Bangladesh, and especially towards getting 
rid of the urban and industrial' bias in 
economic policy? Nothing in the report or 
other recent Bank documents suggests that 
the poor should wait for wealth to trickle 
down. 

More than anything else, artificial 
privileging of organised labour undermines 
access to this sector, and therefore keeps 
this .sector small. Every policy that imposes 
western social standards in developing 
countries does the same, as well as policies 
that do not take into account the fact that a 
number of Asian countries have been able to 
decrease the number of poor by hundreds-of 
millions. These countries have ’two pillar’ 
strategics, in which economic growth is an 


essential, but not sufFicient condition. 
Without exception, these countries have 
integrated in the world economy (sometimes 
after a pcritxi of relative seclusion), as well 
as ma.s!>ivoly invested in basic needs .such 
as educatiiiii. 

Neither these policies, in which, 
admittedly, there is (stilh no place for 
North-West-European welfare standards, 
nor World Bank policies have anything 
to do with ‘social darwinism’ or ‘capital 
mastering over labour’. The idea of capital 
and labour being inherently conflicting 
units is very old-fashioned. Productivity 
growth is the only way to raise incomes 
permanently, and is therefore good for 
not only ‘capital’, but ‘labour’ 

Breman overlooks very moderate 
remarks in the report, like the one that 
(higher) minimum wages n^ not to be at 
the expense of employment, that, in case of 
market power of employers, a small 
increase of the minimum wages can even 
raise employment and that in a number of 
cases union action does have increased 
income equality. 

This is part of the analysis; as far a.s 
recommendations are concerned, the report 
states that (for south Asia and China) “the 
strong tradition of support for income 
stabilisation in informal and rural labour 
needs to be maintained and supported, 
especially in terms of public works and 
basic safety nets’’. And indeed, in India the 
Bank finances asocial safety net programme 
costing hundreds of millions of dollars 


targeted to employees of restructuring stati 
entoprhes. 

According to Breman, the Bank is no 
interested in distribution of income ant 
assets, at the national or international level 
Indeed, in many low income countrie: 
there is not much to redistribute. Besides 
redistribution is politically difficult. Thi 
Bank does recommend agrarian reform it 
sub-Saharan Africa, as “most pressinj 
concern for the majority of poor farmers’’ 
The bias disfavouring small and informa 
business and agriculture should disappear 
It is true that in low-income cconomie: 
growth, rather than redistribution, i: 
considered of the utmost importance, foi 
reasons of simple political realism. 

As far as international redistribution i: 
concerned, the only effective way to achievt 
this is not income transfers, undermininj 
self-respect, savings and taxation more thar 
anything else, and therefore not beinj 
effective, but opening of western markets ir 
the first place. 

Besides, there is lots of difference betweer 
an increasing north-south gap combiner 
with increasing incomes in the .south, and ar 
increase of this gap combined with stagnat¬ 
ing or declining incomes in the south. There- 
ftrre Breman should not overemphasise the 
i mportance of only relative magnitudes, anc 
underemphasise the actual growth in the south 
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Interest Rates in Disarray 


C LOSL on Ihe heels ol Ihe inslabilily and untettjinu on 
Ihfc exchange rale lionl and the si/eablc depicc lalion of 
the rupee there has (xcuried greater instability spi eulatioii 
and sh(x>ting up ol inteiest lates in the inter bank c ill ind 
overnight money market Rclletting the growing shoitagt ol 
liquidity in the system the call tales had been finning up siuic 
the middle ol September ruling in Ihe lange ol IS to 2t) pci 
tent Towards the tndoKXtober they lout hed 2 Spei tint and 
on Novembci 2 iht y wcie quoted at HS pci tent when tht RBI 
iclused to in|ctl hquidil) taking the |X)sition that thtii was 
enough liquidity in the system and that the sharp use in the r I’t 
tclletted Iht panic leattionof bankeis who had not doiit tiuii 
homework Bulltuveiy next day exactly in the way it itatUd 
on Iht exthangt rate lioiii the RBI was loicaJ to injtti 
liquidity It) the tun., ol nearly Rs 1 (KMliiore which brought 
down the tall lali lioin XS «7 jkt tent though only to 40 pti 
tent it IS obvious that on both Ironts RBI inteivcntion has 
pioyided onlv tcmpoiary itspit^ Both markets tie nov 
pietaiiously haianted 

The RBI s picditaineiu is ol its own making Rathu thin 
usinii moptlary and tiedit polity instiuincnls to stivt the 
developmtnl process with I1e\ibilil> and with Irctdoni to act 
as demanded by the <Ktasion the tenlial bank has ot>t< d to 
give piimacy to market (oices though the linantial maiktts 
■ cmain inherently monopolistic struetuially deficient and 
basically incilicient The RBI paid no atlcnlion to the gioyving 
oigtinisalional weaknesses ol the commercial banking systi ni 
in particular ind the iinanciai system in gcncial and llitir 
failure to operate a Hxially oriented credit delivery regime 
and instead opted loi premature liberalisation ol linaritial 
policies putting its taith in competition among bank' and 
financial institutn ns as the primary instrument lor achieving 
impmved efficiency in the system The end result has been that 
there is neithercompetition and efficiency nora stable financial 
environment for the productive sectors of the economy 
The inefficiency of the system is nowhere morctonspicuously 
reflected than in the levels, term structure and gyrations of 
interest rates Interest rates have soared and then term 
structure has become distorted and fluctuations in them have 
become Kw wide and loo frequent Call money rates of 40 to 
80 per cent may apply only to small amounts of marginal funds 
but the psychology of bank officials at the credit deiivei y stage 
gels influenced by them and those who have to hear the brunt 
of this turn out to be the weaker segments of the economic 
system The rates of interest charged by hanks to a maiority of 
borrowers now ^parently range from 20 to 2‘> per cent What 
IS more, the client classification and credit rating arrangements 
ol banks decidedly favour the big-si7e and financially rich 


companies with little coii'idciation foi social piioritics tiul 
pioductivenatuu ol the activities fhe inicrcsl latc instiumciii 
has thus become a weapon to w id 'ii the hiatus in the pioduc tiy i 
sectors with the heaviest burden placed on the medium and 
small and the inloimal scclois Two elementary lessons in 
monetary theory have gn at lelcv ance loi the situation obtaining 
inindianow Fust o\crwhelmnigi(liapiconmoneiat> polii y 
as a stabilising touc involves laigc and iiipid changis in 
interest rales and in consequence a high degue of volatility m 
bond puces leading to an cnviionnienl ol unceitainty lot 
productive investment Second high interest i He. favour the 
unpnxJuc live sector iclativi lyiiKireandwoiklotht advantage 
ol sCKial parasites thus hulling both i quily ind growth fhert 

1 ^ no doubt that the high inicicst lalt sol the p ist few vcaisliavc 
stimulated the money lending activities ol the non banking 
financial companies and turns speculators in the capital 
market, traders and those engaged in tc.il estate speculation 

As with the sudden depreciation ol the ruixx there have 
been immediate factors tiiggeimg the call monev i.ilc' such 
as the outflow on account ol the Rs 1 StK) crotc auc tion of 14 
percent state loans thcRsI l(K)ci nc thud instalment pay able 
on a government ol India loan Rs I 8(K) cioie moving out of 
the banks as ailotmeni lot the IDBI issue and appioximaiely 
Rs 1,2(X) l,5(X) croic as the puichasc piiee ol the US dollars 
injected by the RBI to minimise lupcc depreciation The 
underlying malaise however is the shoitage oi domestic 
saving which is not of a tcmporaiy nature Aggrej.alc b<uiks 
deposit growth in the f iist half of 1WS % at Rs 9 S16 c rorc or 

2 S per cent has been the lowest lor any hall ycai period inihe 
corresponding period last yc.ir there was a nsc ol Rs IS 42(1 
croreorS ^percent On the other hand demand foi bank ei edit 
continues to be brisk Despite si/eabic mobilisation ol lax 
revenue, central government finance's remain stiaincd The 
use of ad hoes which had fallen to aniund Rs 6 SOO c rorc 
dunng a few weeks of September has ag<un lumped to 
Rs 10,610 crorc as of October 6 or Rs 9 f9S crorc on ()c tobci 
n thus again piercing the Rs 9 (XK)crorc limit Incicaseinnct 
RBI credit to the central government has also shot up from 
Rs 8,714 crorc as of Seplemlici 29 to Rs IT 84T crorc as ol 
October IT Subsequently subscriptions to 91 day treasury 
bills have been considerably less than the targeted amounts 
with Rs 156 crorc devolving on the RBI likewise the 
response to the Rs 7 (XK) crorc disinvestment of I’SU ci|uities 
by the government has been niggardly All these developments 
are taking place at a time when government expenditures arc 
growing beyond the budgeted amounts 

Wlurn such IS the acute shortage ol invcsiiblc resources in the 
economy, the attempt to ration their use through the blunt 
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instrument ot interest rate alone is bound to 
he tountet productive A viable option 
would have been to ri^gulatc the structure ol 
interest Idles at a realistic level and loiT.bine 
that with ii^>ori)tis qiianiitative guidelines 
on the distribution ol hank iiedit bor some 
years to Lonie until the tinancial system 
acquires (.ompelitive strenjith and the 
irilonnalseiloraltainsadegrecol resilient.i 
the earlier system ol prcsciihinu minnmiiii 
and maximum ot lending rales lor banks is 
die only viable one lor ensuiinp that the 
ailiMlieH ol insliiulion.il .q’t.ni.us do not 
partake the «.harastei ol du ai iimiiss ol the 
age old tiaditional monssUnJers Iht 
aigumenl dial small bonoweis anvway pay 
usurious rales ol mistsst lo the inlormal 
srs’dit acentu"- .ind henss can beai high 
tales ot iiiteisst on then boiiowings Irom 
banks and msiiiulions is spuiious Apart 
tioni the question ol i quits wliiih justilies 
a piogisssisc arm lure ol inieresi cost, it is 
pertmcni lo isk il s sen ths oig.inised ss'stor 
inaiiul.istiiMiu: pro |esis could be siahle al 
such usurious rites ol iniciesi and il not, 
what ciononiic laiion.ile is thcie except 
then weak liaii’aining stieiigih, lot charging 
such higli iiUs to sin.ill and medium 
manulacluiing units' 

I he same pimiiple ot legulation and 
presc nplion ol a minimum and maximum 
tales needs lo he applied to the inter bank 
oveinight and call money rates In a 
compciitivc and developed linancial system 
such piesciiplions would not be necessary 
and, even il necessary, could have been Icll 
to self regulation by the Kinking indusliy 
Even 111 m.iny adv.inced country money 
markeis call rates aic eilhei largelc'd oi 
presc nhed I torn time lo time by the monclai y 
authorities (liven the strucluie ol die 
banking industry here, sclf-discipline pisl 
cannot woik Iherelore, il is iinpcralive 
that the RBI intervene and prescribe a range 
ot, say, 12 lo 2‘s per cent tor ovcinight ^ all 
money bonow ine (linked lo some notion o( 
an aveiage cost ol deposits lo banks at the 
maigin at the one end and the possible 
ccilingol about 20pci cent on bank advances 
at the other) The minimum ol 12 pci rent 
on call money boitowing isjustilicd on the 
ground that lending by some ot the low 
deposit base banks needs to be curbed so 
that serious liability-assci mismatches aic 
not created by resort lo excessive dependence 
on call money Call money rales beyond 2'5 
per cent should be considered as a sign ol 
the system’s weakness and a source of 
destabilisation 

The instability and distortions in the 
present interest rate.s structure arc distinctly 
rcllccied in the tailure ol either the RBI or 
the market lo evolve a 'reiervnee rate’ 
around which other rates in the system 
could be expected to constellate In ns 
Annual Report tor 1992-9') the RBI had 
hoped that once piescnption of interest 
rates by it was mimimised, it could ilet larc 
one ol Us interest rates as the ‘rclercnce 


rate' and a convention develiHicd whereby 
hanks would take cognisance ot this 
relcience ute and lis their deposit and 
lending rates accordingly In the lollowiiig 
ye.if s Annu.d kepoii ihe RBI thought lhal 
the cut oil yield rale on '^()4 day treasury 
bills had already emerged as a benchniaik 
as some ol me playeis wcie using this i.iie 
loi tising tilhcr tales Howcvei vciy coon 
with the liqiiicliiy situation iind' tgoiiig .i 
sea change the cut oil yield lor the 164 
day 1 Bsceased' have any cmdibility with 
scry low levels ol vubsi npiioii and only 2S 
to M) pel (eiit ol (he bids being accepted It 
has oliviouslv assumed the chaiaciet ol an 
adminisicied ..ile The yield rates on dated 
government see unties even undei the 
auction sysiein or those prescribed uiiJei 
the pre dcictminedcoupon system (al such 
high levels .is 14 jiei cent lor ccntial .ititi 
stale govimmenl securities) hive mined 
out I >hc veiv high and unsusiainable In Ihe 
ciiciinislanii s RBI ihmkmg seemi to have 
now coim lull ciicle with the .luthoiilies 
lealismg that nosingic rale could yet emerge 
as a leleunce laie The authorities now 
admii lo some ddtu ulties in iniiiHttu me 
a loteience rate asa mechanism loi signalling 
lo (he niaiket In many counines the 
insirumeiii ot the bank rate or discount lale 
piovides (h< signals While (he authoiilics 
have treogniseJ lhal loi the hank iiilc to 
K-tomc opeiative here ii must be a rale at 
which Ihe central hank opcnites a retmance 
or redisc ount w indow on .i noticeable sc alc- 
tiii'y hold lhat Ihis is not the right lime to 
iniiodiicc |.in clicctivc relinaiui 
m< chai'isinl because we aic already 
concerned with ovcT-expanston ot cicclil 
I hey evidently think lhat providing a 
relm.uice window would send awning signal 
lo the baiiKiiig system Accouling to the 
RB! oniv when the present pressuies 
diminish could liic hank rale be biought in 
as a iitcnnci rale This is the ouiconic ol 
(he narrow approach oi rnonctaiy targeting 
and IS laulty on many counts f irst the 
thinking that a rctinancc window can only 
he tor mtluencing the si/e of aggiegatc 
ciedit expansion is flawed, ii can be a more 
poleni instrument tor mtluencing the 
distiibution ot credit In this respect, the 
recently intiodiiccd RBI retmance facility 
against banks holdings ot govcmnicnt and 
other approved securities will have iiiiiited 
use except lor cncouiaging banks lo hold 
excess St R secuntics Second, there has 
been a signilic ant iail in the share ol pnority 
sector advances in total bank credit in the 
recent period and so this is indeed the light 
time to introduce a refinance/rcdiscuuni 
window agam&t lending in favour ot 
six^ified pnority sectors It such a credit 
policy regime does not yield a unique 
reference rate, so be it Ensunng adequate 
emdit to (he productive sectors should 
he the overriding objective ol tnc central 
bank, not evolving some esoteric ‘referencT 
rate’ 


BIP 

Spreading Dissidence 

IHL national convention ol Ihe Bharatiya 
Janata P.irty (BJP) m Bomh.iy takes place at 
.1 time when the party has been shaken by 
the lecent luni ol events ITic Waghela 
episode had its spiead eltcct across all the 
stale units ot die pirty wiih each unit 
thiow mg up ils unique pfittcm ot dissidence 
II Sh.iiiU'ismh Waghela taigetcd (he 
suprem.ic yol theNarenjraModi Keshuhhai 
Palel taction in (iu|dial and Kalvan Singh 
h.id hisditteicnccs with the paily leadership 
ovei supporting (lie Mayav.iti government 
in I htai Pr«uiesh the Mahai adiira unit ol 
the p.iriy has st.igcd a revol' against the 
party geiui.il secreiiiry Piamod Mah.q.in, 
tor his dici.itoiial’ handhngul vtate.iltairs 
W ag he I a ga V e V (IK e to 1 he di sc on lent an long 
the (lUjaral unit ovei Ihe excessive 
intervention ol Narenclia Modi .in RSS 
man m the stale goveinmeni's decision¬ 
making Ihe protest in Mahar.ishira in 
contr.isl IS led by an RSS old tiinei <ind an 
ex N'l ( MadhuIX‘olcK.ar,againsHhc‘five 
st.ii c iiliuie’ introduced by Maliai.in in (he 
party oiginisaiion Deolekar roughly 
estimates lhal fitly sixty thous.md rupees 
aic speiii per month on (he Mahaiashtiaand 
Bombay units ,inJ voices dissatislaclion 
ovei Ihe ec lipsc ol the ascetic vinucs ol the 
sanglia s.imskdr’ among the newcomers 
The schism in M.ihai.tshlra rcliccis (hec loul 
tlicp.irlv tiiricl raisers like l^aincKlM.ihajan. 
Kiiii Sonuiiva ,inJ Piakash JavJekar have 
g.imed OVCI Ihe organisalional siructua*, 
sidelining grass roots paity workers like 
M.idliu IX'olekai Wamanrao P.irab, Ram 
Kapsc and Madhuk.tr IVsai 
But the dissent in Maharashlt<i also has 
anoihei dimension this has lo do with 
perceived t<ipilul.ilion ol the state BJP 
leadership on contenlious issues lo its 
coalition p.uiiici the Shiv Sena The release 
of the TADA detainc'c .and film star, Sanjay 
Dull, which has been welcomed by Shiv 
Sena chtel Bal Thackeray, has upset the 
BIP’S studeni wing, Akhil Bharutiya 
Vidhyanhi Panshad (ABVP), the Bajrang 
Dal and the Vi^liwa Hindu Parishad who 
were in the loretront ol a campaign against 
the actor Wnat has further irked them us 
Pramod Mahajan’s open endorsement ot 
the court’s decision The opening of the 
renegotiation with the Enron is read as 
•uiothci instance of the Shiv Sena gaining 
the upper hand over its ‘juninr’ partner 
This has led to tension between the BJP and 
the Swadeshi Jagran Manch with the latter 
threatening to reactivate Us stir against the 
Dahhol powet project Theenfeeblemcntof 
the state BJP has been underscored by the 
drubbing it receivcxi al the hands of Shiv 
Sena in (he Kalyan and New Bombay 
municipal polls Already Thackeray’s 
demand for Lok Sabha seats has risen fhim 
18 to 24, and it is feared that as the polls 
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ipproach Th<Kkcr<i> will assume a mine 
siruient posture Shiv Sena Kxi has its ow-n 
worries with the Supreme Court luJgment 
in the pctiiion against state thiel minister 
Manohar loshi due thjs month In 
antiLipation, the parlj s nsing star and Hal 
Ihaikctay's son I'dhav lhaekeray, has 
.innounsed a prospetiive rcstnieturing of 
the party and unbelievably Bal I hacker ay 
has tendered an apology to the Supreme 
Court in iheconlempiof couitcasc involving 
him Ihus fated with its own problems 
Shiv Sena is trying to make the most ol llic 
setbacks BJP has sufleicd 
The BIH niiiy pul up a brave late in the 
t online natiori.il meet alter h iv inp suet ettled 
in lernpor.inly quetline the dissidtntc but 
the uneasiness will tonlimie llic jt*lts 
rctcived bv the patty has led to the post 
ponement ol oiganoational ektiion' in 
Kaiasthan (ju)aiat M.idhv.i Pr.itfesh and 
Uttar Pr.idesh Just hem ath the suilace the 
tussle bt I ween 1 K Adv.uii and Atal Behai i 
Vaipayee is also on 1 hough Waghi la has 
dcehncd to K .id .ind speak lor the dissidents 
at the Bonib.iy eonven.ion adtliessing the 
growini! mdiseiplint ip tlu p.iitv wnl bt 
uppermost in tin mind ol tin tenlral 
leatleiship 

COURf PriON 

Misguided eSolidarity 

A (Oni \i>on(l(nl n rilt \ 

I HI imu h .iibertiseil stiiki bv ihttiisioms 
oflitia's at the New Dt Ihi iiipoil which 
li//kti out within lout il.i)s is an tiulv ae'ii 
of thcgiov.inetieiiiltoiise populat wc ip ms 
ol ptolest b> thi privikgi d seiliim. of our 
SIM letv to kgitmust then un|ust ik mauds 
I veo lolhe ( xteiit ol |usiilvnu’tlieii nghtto 
takebiibcs' Ihestiike w.is tiiggeied oil by 
iheaiiesiol I^customsollieials including 
supcimtcndonis inspee tens and .lexanunci 
by the CBI on October C.iliei iherecoviry 
ol Rs I IS lakhun.ieeounleu money paitly 
lioni the persons ol s ime ol the ollieials 
and p.uily irom hox.'e and olliei Uhlcs 
wheie the money w is stacked 
1 he .irgumcnts ol the advocate employcel 
hy the striking customs ottu lals in ordt't to 
obtain b.ii! lor their arrested colleagues as 
presented before the spcci.il judge handling 
the case, rellect tiic smug intnid ol being 
able to gel .tway with anything that prevails 
.tmong these sentor officers of the customs 
department The advocate contended that 
the arrested customs officials deserved bail 
bee ausc they were government serv ants and 
the amount lecovered tiom them was petty 
T he obvious implication is that government 
servants should be considered as a special 
category of ciii/ens whti are above the 
normal laws applicable to all. and - what is 
even more dett siabtc - that they are allowed 
to take bnhes, as lung as the amount is 
’petty’ (a term, which m financial transac¬ 
tions. has a variable connot4ition, depending 


on the class composition ol those involved 
in the tiaiisaclions) suggesting again that 
the quantitative asjxjct ol the dispute relating 
to the ainoiini of money taken as bribes pre 
vails ovfi the qualitative aspect ol the 
bciiaviour.il tnirms and moral values en 
pt\ ted Ui be iollowcd by the customs olfit lals 
These legal aigumeiits on bchal ol the 
striking customs oiricials arc actually 
bullrcssctl by the siKial mood that pievails 
.imong the Incli.m uiban middle and upper 
middle classt s which sain non certain norms 
ol conduct buhl IV nepotism, embtv/le 
meni dc1 1 .Hiding and on some occasions 
oven murder (hat uc lecognised as 
netcssaiy to ^usi.un high living in this 
socictv f illowin» the .irrcst ol the customs 
oflicials on< lould disinv.'i in the Delhi 
elite circle •. voices which were synipathc tic 
lo the lausi ol ihcsc ollicials I heir 
.irgutnonis lan o.i ihe following line If 
IvohtKi.iiis c I’u irn ertnes thtough dubious 
deaU vviih Bolors oi inuoiious Bumbav 
stock br.ikiis v.h.il is wiong with the 
customs ollui iK making a lew thousands 
v)i l.iklis on ilu siv ’ It SI c ms that hiibc IV 
wliclli r ilcvakd to the status ol 
I ommission oi looked down upon as t ui 
hack hits not onlv tonic to stay but is 
awaitingciuloi hciiii ni >ii the foim ol i legal 
tiijctimnt to be li lined m the usual 
amhiguoii Ilimi' ihai m iik our legislations 
I he custom, dt p.iiimt nt in panicularha. 
itqimcd iht npuiilion ol olfcimg young 
unsciupuknis tinplovccs cMsy avenues lot 
III iking a la ihiick with the acquiescence 
ol (oiiisc ol ilicii sennits as evident from 
the recent revel ilioiis In the umvcisilicsot 
till mcttopolit III (iiiis like Delhi, students 
make no bom ihoul then earcei jitioiities 
III St llic e iisiom I ol'owed hy the me omc 
lax dep.itlmcni ,iikI the polite servite with 
the IAS as the List option and .ire equally 
un.ihashed m e xpl. inmg why they dee ide lo 
choose these siivut. m that older Fven 
inside ihi tiisiomv dtpailment, there arc 
pimiities the export ind import wings ol 
the caieo lein'in.ils m the international 
.iirpoiie beme considered more lucr.itivc 
than ihe baggaei vvmg In these two most 
sought .liter wings also there is a sc r.imbic 
lot duty during wh.ii is icrmc'd as piinie 
lime the dliciiuMin shift when there is the 
maximum lo.iel ol ek ii.mcc of import and 
export c.irgo which uiidcistandably oilers 
the m.iximiini opportunity ol illegal 
monetaiy deals between importers and 
expoilers on the one h.md and the customs 
olhcials on eluty at Ihe .iirport em the other 
In lad iccording to the CBI sources in 
Delhi, It was one ol the disgruntled customs 
niticials who was shunted out tnim such a 
luciativc post who tipped oil the investi 
gative agency about the goingy. on in the 
export cargo icimtnal ol the' Indira Gandhi 
International Airport which Ic'd to the anest 
nt the customs ollieials 
One could have dismissed the case as an 
isolated instaiKC ol aberration and misdenric.i- 


noui by a cotene ol customs oifie lals, but 
lot thccxtraordipuiy demoiistr.itumot soli- 
daiity behind them t v the rest ol thetre ollca 
gues It is this wliieh is dic|uibing llie 
prutcssion.il team spiiit is he'ing exte'iided 
losuppoil unptolcssion il misdeeds We 
have set n .i similai elispi ly i.i e.unar.ulerie 
among polntnieii m Bibo when some t*l 
then Lolle.igiicswereprost'e utedloi blinding 
prisone IS m Bhagalpui whie h ,i*t them on a 
mini mutiny 'ii piotesi Ihe I \S tiaiernity 
IS no less belligeient wlic nt vet ii eon es to 
detending any errant colic.igue ol theirs 
I ven judges ..re known to have licti.iyicl 
siimlar peevishness on ck t asions when sc true 
Irom among tlien broihcrhooel had been 
c Mticiscd lot unpiolcssion.il heh ivioiii iiul 
even lo l.tke leeourst to the veapon ol 
eontenipl ol eonrt to silence the tiilic s 
I clkiw te'clinu .tinong eolle.igiics in a 
profession is tind>Tsland.thle But w hen sue ii 
soliJaiitv IS displayed m supjyoil ol <mli 
scHi.il activities ot the hl.tik sheep ol the 
piotcsaonalcommunity .igil.itionsonthen 
bc'hall art bound lo lose public sympathy 
asisev.dent liomtiic late ol the siiiki lithe 
cusictms oltici.ils 

FVHANCil RATI 

Market as Alibi 

IT souiics in the coinmcicc inimsiiy ate to 
be believed the clepiecialion ol the lupce 
viv II ill tin (IS doll.it was luttliiiic hut 
conltived \s rcpo.leci the commi'ice 
nimisliy w.is kept intormcd .ihoui the 
cxf>cciecl tlechiit ol the riijx'c .iboui two 
weeks beloie the RBI decided lo wiihcliaw 
tempoiaiily Irom the m.irkct It isiloubltul 
though that the eoinnuice muiistry was 
iihule piivv to the whole jtlan even though 
It hid Ihcii pic warned of the im|vcndiiig 
majoi depri c i.ilion ol the rupee 
It ISC k It now ih.it the tiiaioi f.icloi behind 
Ihe lupct s ek pie elation w.is none other 
than the mieciiem ol m.ijoi ileinand aiising 
from llie gove rimient to nuke its debt st tv iti* 
jiaymeiit' in |yuisuiiuc ol the eleeision to 
toiile sue It jijy nients ami those leqmie'cl lot 
the puithase ot esse'iilial imjiort item, like 
oil food and teililiseis on govciimieni 
aecount ihtcmgh the e'xchangc market The 
latest HBl Annual Riimri is quite explicit 
iihenit this decision as being m consonance 
with the ongoing clic.tis lo retoriii the 
excli.inge markets in India so as to ThIIct 
rellect the demand and supply position ot 
foreign exchange The point however is 
whether, with the injcctmn ol such elcmand 
in Ihc exchange m.irkc" particularly the 
demand arising on accountoldc'hl sc rv icing 
the voldtililv t'l the market is incte.iscd or 
decrc.ised .iiid in which diieclion Not that 
the dchi serv icing obligations weienot being 
met earliei when the RBI directly covered 
them at the prevailing exchange late ol 
course but out ol its holdings ol foreign 
exehangc But then the narket sUkkI in- 
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suiated from penodic ups downs atis- 
ing out ol inegutar demands of this type 
So when the Lomnterie ministry was told 
that the RKl had ‘decided to withdraw 
temporarily from the market'. it was a 
partial truth iii that while a sircahle cxicss 
ot deiiioiid loi foreign exchiingc was being 
transmitted to ihs market, the RHI decided 
not to Intel vt IK to ensure that it did not 
upset the balance and in the prexess torswoic 
the main objective ol exchange reserves 
namely, ol providing a cushion igamsi 
temporary tluitiiations in demand and 
supply in the exchange inaiket 
Whether oi not the rupee stabilises it 
Rs 14 SO to a dollat as commerce minister 
P Chidambaram asMitt s us or is made to 
doc line f iirthet as is be ing w idelv suspected. 
It IS cleat that the si/eabic c xc hange reserves 
accumulated over ihc past lour se.tis will be 
unavailable lor siiUKilhening the volatility 
ot the matkci once the anthoiities have 
dec idexi on .1 ch,uigc m tlie exchange rate But 
ihe m,irkc 1 will one c .igain proviclc the alibi 

(\PirAI 11 Kill f 

Dnstemmed Flow 

1 1IAI there wa > taking place some amount 
ol t.ipit,il flight through undei-invoicing ol 
exports ,ind over invoicing ol imports had 
bc'en known all along In tact one ot the 
major aigunients lot trade liberalisation h.is 
bc*c n that it will reduce sharply the me cntives 
(or lesorl 10 such piiu tices Whether or nol 
this has actually taken place in the wake ol 
Ihe various trade liberahsalion measuics is 
a mcKit question I'hete c.m be no doubt, how 
cvci, that capital flight has persisted going 
by the si ale ot gold impoi ts and ol c oiisutnei 
gcHids smuggled in year alter year 
Astudy bythrcx'l londa based economists 
ol Indo IIS tiade data lc>r IWl has shown 
that (a) the amount ot capiml flight on 
account of undci-pricing ol exports to the 
USandovei pricing of imports trom the I IS 
in just one year could have been as high as 
$ 4 4 billion against total rtc ended turnover 
ol $ 7 ^ oillion and (b) under pricing ol 
cxpoits accounted lor three lourths ($ ^ 1 
billion )ol Ihe possible Ciipital tlighlot $ 4 4 
billion On the assumption that such 
practices could not possibly be confined to 
Indo US trade only, total capital flight in 
one yeai, IS)yi 94, could have bc'en ol the 
oiderof $ 27 billion iigainst the total recorded 
trade turnover ot $ 4S billion in that yeai 
It should he added here that the same 
study oilers a numbci ol alternative 
estimates ot capital flight via trade with the 
US and the most conserv ati ve ol these range 
between 1170 million and $ 1 06 billion At 
the rate ol even $ 370 million lor Indo-US 
trade total capital flight Inim India lot 
1993-94 would work out to $ 2 3 billion, 
whereas at the rate of $ I Ubbilliontorlndo- 
US trade the total would work out to $ 6 S 
billion 


The question to answer is whether coital 
flight currently taking place is as high as 
S 27 billion Ol as low as $ 2 3 billion The 
only way one can gel some answer to this 
question is to Irxik at the situation with 
regard to gold imports, which enter the 
country partly through legal channel and 
partly illegally Estimates arc that m the 
past tour years total gold import has spurted 
fioin 2(X) tonnes in IWI to 480 tonnes in 
1994 the formei figure comprising almost 
entiicly ot illegal import and in the latter 
case the pioportion ol illegal import being 
close to 60 pci cent But this distinction 
between legal and illegal imporr is ol liiili 


significance from the point view of their 
financing, because the sourceof such finance 
has to be more or less the same At the rate 
of480 tonnes the foreign exchange required 
would work out to $ 5 8 billion at the 
prevailing world prices In addition, it is 
widely believed dial large-scale smuggl¬ 
ing of consumer items and cumponunis 
continues unabated, for financing which 
too exchange would have to be found It is 
therefore quite possible that capital flight 
from the country 10 finance gold imports 
and illegal smuggling may well he close to 
5 10 billion To that has to be added what 
'xople accumulate and hold abroad 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW Research Foundation 


The annuil influion rMe his remained M ihe «infle-digu level now for 29 eoccetkive weeks (8 2r per tent lot ihe week ended Or totur 14) though tbt wPI 
has eapenenced an atnoiute dCLline only on three ocoations The RBI reftrencr rate tor the US dollar moved up Irom around 90 in the firvt half ol 
October to Rc 01 in tnc second hall horward premia on the dollar reached new levels spol/t ash touching 20 6 per cent and the cis month forward premia 
I28percent Theiiceinthi havalaiate has been more moderate than that in the off)cidl rate Afterbeingrrialively stable in iht past tew months call money 
lates shot up to reach a range of SO 8S per cent in the last few days In the pnmary floatations the yields on 91 day TBs have lirined up from 12 68 per 
cent to touch the record high of 12 88 ^r teni 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Niunbers of WItolesnIc 
Prices (1981 82v.|00 

All Comimxliltes 
Pnmary Aniclcs 
Food Articles 
Non PtHid Article's 
Fuel I'osscr I mht and Lubricants 
Manuiactuicd mxiucis 
hrxid I'roducts 
hood Index luimputed) 

All Coiniiioditic's (Avcingt Basisl 
(April (kl 14 I99S) 


Cost of Living IndKcs 


Industrial Workers <I982-I(X)) 

Urban Non Man Emp (1984 85-l(KI)* 
Agri Lab (July 60 tu June 61-l(X)) 

» for 1994 96 


Money and Banking iRs cinrei 


Money Supply (M,l 
C urrency with Public 
Deposiis wilh Banks 
Net Bank Credit to Govt 
Rank Credit tu f uinml Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets 
Reserve Money (Octohei 06 1996) 

Net RBI Credit to Centre 
Scheduled Comineicial Banks (October 
Deposits 
Advances 

Non Frexi Adv.mces 
'nvcsliiH'nis 


Weights <Xt 14 
I99S 


Variation (Per C enl) Fhrinl to Po int _ _ 

Over l^onths Fiscal Year So Far 1994 9S 199r94 l<)9j“9t mi'M? 
Latest Previous 199S 96 1994 9S 


291 6 


98 

10 1 

Latest 



V 

Month 

Over 

Ovet 12 Months 


Month 

1 otest 

Previous 

11* 


loT 


244 

0 4’ 

99 

81 

1406 

1 1* 

14 1 

106 


ion (Per Cent) Point to Po int 


Sept 29 
1996 


649786 
l072Th 
4178T2 
216924 
298192 
71067 
186299 
112807 
II 1996) 
1>>6176 
222180 
209629 
166898 


JFiscal Year S o Fai 
1996 96 1994 96 


6996(1 1) 
984 (09) 
8666 (2 0 ) 
-1266 (-1 4) 
6676 (2 1) 
77(0 1) 
2%2(l 6) 
718 (-06) 

919/ (24) 
7121 (T4i 
7817 (19) 
696 (0 4) 


18984 (16) 
6449 (64) 
11199 (2 6) 
11608 (6 I) 
8717 (10) 
2867 ( 1 8) 
16020 (9 6) 
) 1894 (14 0, 


26679 (6 9) 
1429 (4 2) 
2211S (6 I) 
2614(1 2) 
8621 (1 6) 
16696 (29 6) 
16066(116) 
6660 (-6 7) 


1994 96 


78617 (17 4) 
188(8) (22 9) 
68966 (160) 
16126 (7 9) 
44991 (184) 
21298 (44 1) 
10607 (22 ') 
2110(2 2 ) 


71107 (19 1) 
14170 (20 9) 
67926 (18 7) 
28116 (16 9) 
17147(7 6) 
27674 (1109) 
27891 (?‘2) 
260,0 1) 


9616(2 6) 18420(6 6) 61610 (16 1) 62144 (18 6) 

10620(6 0) 8112(4 8) 40618 (2 18) 11666(7 1) 

10244 (6 I) 5817 (1 6) 17797 (21 4) 8876 (6 g) 

7646(6 )) 11989(89) 11966(101) >8641(26 9) 

based on March II figures after closure of government accounts 


1992 91 


60916(16 6) 
/III (II 7) 
41177(16 1) 
18667 (117) 
10187 (16 1) 
1726(17 6) 
11274 (111) 
•267 (4 6) 

1<K)I7 (16 I) 
21767 (17 6) 
21684 (166) 
16820118 7) 


All monetary and banking data presented here art based on March II figures after closure of government accounts 


Index Numbers of Indubhrial Weights 

Produetion (19X0 81^100) June FixciU Year So Ear _ _ Average for Full Focal Yeats 

1996 1996 96 1994 96 1994-96 1991 92 1990 91 1989 90 1988 89 1987 88 


General Index 100 

Mining and Quarrying 11 

Manufactunng 77 

Elcetncity 11 


Capital Market 

BSl Sensitive Index (1978 79=100) 
National Index (1981 84=100) 

BSE 200 (1989-90=100) 
NSE(Nov12l 1994=100) 


1000 261 6 2648(111) 2249(72) 2606(84) 2119(06) 2I26(X7) 1964(86) 1809(87) 166 4(7 1) 

116 240 1 241 2(141) 2111(20) 246 8(61) 2226(46 ) 2212(6 1) 2II6C’9) 199 1(17) 1846(62) 

77 1 241 2 244 6(112) 2160(82) 241 8(8 8)206 2(-0 8) 207 8(89) 190 7(86) 176 6(87» 1616(79) 

11 4 1129 1100(126) 2996(69) 1146(86) 2670(86) 216 8(7 8)219 7(10 9) 1982(96) 181(7') 


Oct 27 Month 
I996** Ago 


1995-96 SflLBiL -1994 95 

Trough F^ak Trough Peak 


1409( 21 1) 
1664(-219) 
146(-286) 
76(-24 2) 


1491 4129(60 0) 
1686 2041(67 6) 
162 481(641) 

77 99» 


*• For October 26 1996 • For November 21 1994 


Foreign Twde August 

1996 


Expons Ks crore 8029 

US $ mn 2641 

Impons Rs crore 9216 

US $ inn 2926 

Non-POL US Smn 2i91 

Balance of Trade Rs crore -1207 
US Smn -132 


Oct 

Foreign ExchMige Reserves 19 
(excluding gold) 


Cumulative for Fiscal Year So Fa r 
1996 96 1994 96 


1994-96 


18676(28 2) 10167(106) 
12102 (27 9) 9611(106) 

44889(17 4) 12662(16 4) 
14278 (17 1) 10412(164) 


11626 (42 7) 
-6211 
-1976 


8149(261) 

-2606 

-798 


82110(18 4) 
26211 (181) 
88706 (21 8) 
28261 (21 7) 
22618 (29 I) 
-6376 
-2018 


End of I iscal Year 
1991 96 1991 94 1992 91 


126l( t17) 1779(06 7) 228l(-46 8) 
I600( 122) 1810(792) 1021( 48 1) 
V>8( 18 2) 460(92 1) 214( 60 0) 

79 


1991 94 1992 91 1991 92 I9‘J()9I 


69647 (10 4) 61688 (21 9) 44042 (16 1) 12661 (17 61 

22171 (20 4) 18617 (18) 17866 (-1 6) 18141 (9 1) 

72806(167) 61176(324) 47861(1081 41191(220) 

21212(68) 21882(12 7) 19411 (194) 24071 (112) 

17436(106) 16782(12 1)14047 ( 22 2) 18046 (11) 

-1269 -9687 1809 10640 

-1019 1146 1646 6910 


Mar 11 
1996 


IW6^ 


Variation Over 

YeorSoFar 1994 96 1991 94 1992 91 1991 92 

6 1994 96 
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Money Maricet Rates of Interest 
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COMPANIES 


BAJAJ AUTO 

Expansion and 
Diversification 

FOCUSING on the two and three wheeler 
segment, the Pune-based Bajaj Auto is the 
third largestproduccr of two-wheelers in the 
world. The company started the production 
of scooters tn 1961 with an eye on the Indian 
middle class which remains its focus of 
attention. This is borne out by the fact that 
more than 90 per cent of the company' s sales 
arc in the domestic market. 

The company closed the financial year 
ended March 1995 with net salcsofRs 1,789 
crore. up by .15 per cent from Rs 1,327 crore 
in the previous year. Other income rose to 
Rs 133 crore from Rs 78 crore, an important 
com|K>nent being interest income which 
stolid at Rs 44 crore against Rs 22 crorc in 
the previous year. Total income rose to Rs 
1.919 crorc from Rs 1,401 crore. Interest 
costs came down Irom Rs 15 croie to Rs 11 
crorc. The effect of a fall in the provision 
for depreciation was nullified by a rise in 
the tax provision. .Nevertheless, the company 
ended up with a net prolit of Rs 305 crore, 
up from Rs 146 crore, a rise of 109 per cent. 
A dividend ol 80 per cent has been 
recommended by the directors. A bonus 
issue in the proportion of 1 bonus share for 
every share held has also been declared. 

In 1994-95 the two-wheeler segment grew 
by about 25 per cent and the average growth 
rate is expected to exceed 15 per cent over 
the next few years. The company’s market 
.share has been around 72 per cent in scooters, 
30 per cent in motor cycles. 14 per cent in 
mopeds and 95 per cent in three-wheelers. 
For the year under review the company 
registered .sales of 1,1.34,072 two- and three- 
wheelers, an increase of 24 per cent over the 
previous year’s sale of 9.13,102 units. Sale 
of spare parts crossed the Rs 100 crore 
mark. Production at the company’s Waluj 
plant crossed 5,00,000 vehicles, an increase 
of 33 per cent over 1993-94. Production of 
scixjters ex ceeded one mi I lion. The company 
proposes to introduce new models to res¬ 
pond to growing competition. While 
incorporating new styles and designs, the 
focus will be on meeting the new stringent 
emission norms. 

’The company’s exports during the year 
stood at Rs 130 crore, an increase of 86 per 
cent over the previous year. Exports con¬ 
sisted of 50,947 two and three-wheelers. 
Columbia, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Peru and 
Italy ctHitinucd to be major export markets 


for the company' Engine exports to China 
also contributed to the company’s improved 
expon performance. The company is eyeing 
Africa. Mauritius and Latin American 
countries as potential export markets. A sum 
of Rs 125 crorc was spent on import of raw 
materials, machinery spares, capital 
equipment and other expenditure. Identifying 
export as a major thrust area, the company 
hopes to incrca,se exports to 12 to 15 per cent 
of total production by 1998. 

Expansion and diversification plans arc 
on the anvil with a .sum of Rs 700 crore 
proposed to be spent on them. Production 
capacity i.s tn be increased to 20 lakh units 
per year by 1998 from the current 12.72.0(K) 
units. By the turn ol the century the company 
plans to take as installed capacity to two 
million. The company is planning a foray 
intoihe manufacture of mass market-onented 
cars whicli arc fuel efficient, spacious and 
low co.st. The initial capacity has been set 
at 50,0(X) per annum which will eventually 
move to I lakh. The company has shortlisted 
Chrysler. Renault and Fuji as possible joint 
venture partners 

Bajaj Auto Finance, a company promoted 
by Bajuj Auto, provides finance against two 
wheelers, cars, trucks and other consumer 
goods. The company entering into mass hous¬ 
ing projects targeted at the lower and middle 
income groups at an estimated cost ot Rs I (K) 
crorc. Also proposed is a joint venture com¬ 
pany for domestic poitfolio management. 

3’hc company has stepped up Us re.search 
and development efforts to meet the new 
emission norms by April 1996. It has 
increased its R tinil I) staff to 500 from 2(K) 
last year. To cut luci emission and improve 
fuel efficiency the company has developed 
a three-port engine lor its autorickshaw. A 
two-whcclei sciHiicr with a three-port engine 
is also being mtriKiuced. The company is 
also working on a new four-stroke engine 
for its three-wheelers and scooters to meet 
the new cmi.ssion norms. 

MUKAND 

New Projects 

Set up in 1937 with a share capital of Rs 14 
lakh, Mukand operatetf its re-rolling mills 
and foundry in Lahore and Bombay, in 1939 
the company was taken over from Lala 
Mukand Lai by Jeewanlal Motichand and 
Jamnalal Bajaj. The company is a leading 
producer of speciality steel in the country 
and the second largest manufacturer of steel 
in the private sector. Its product mix includes 
billets, wire rods, hors, rods and flats of. 
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various grades of carbon, alloy and -stainless 
steel. The group is a pioneer in introducing 
new technology .such as continuous casting 
and top and lx>t tom bio wn oxy gen steel milking. 

Turnover for the ycai emh-il Marvli iu95 
stood at Rs 821 croie, up by 39 percent trom 
Rs 590 crore. in the pievioiis ycai. roial 
income increased troni Rs bl4 lo Rs 834 
erore and would have been higher were it 
not for a fall in other income by U percent. 
Interest costs came down by 8 pei cent. A 
n.se in provision foi depreciation by U per 
cent was nullified by a fall tn ta.\ provision 
which came down by 80 per cent aiul the 
company ended up comfortably with a net 
profit of Rs 35 crorc. up by 149 per cent 
from Rs 14 ciore in the previous ycai. 
Tutnovci ro.se because ol belter c.ipacity 
utilisation and increased deiiuind foi the 
company’s products from the automobile 
and engineering units Added lo thia were 
higher steel prices and improvements in 
operations. Profits would have hecii higher 
were it not lor the higher cost of imported 
scrap and other inputs which could not be 
passed on to customers. A dividend of 35 
pei cent has hecn recommended by directors 
against 32.5t) pei cent given last year 

An impiovcincm in ilic peiI'orniance by 
the automobile and coriMinici diii.ible 
mdusines. which consuinethebull, ol special 
.steels, led to ineieaseJ demand for special 
steel bars and rods Oiitpiiiol rolled products 
in 1994-9.5 was 1,97,6.5! loniics against the 
previous yeai’s 1,49,6! 2 tonnes Sales ol the 
steel foundiy weie Rs 3.^ croie again-sl Rs 
62 croie in the previous year. Production of 
steel and alloy castings was 7,767 tonnes 
against 11,786 tonnes in the pievious year. 
The value ol orders received during the yeai 
was Rs 4f) million conipareil to Rs 298 
million in the previous year, refiecling the 
lack ol orders Iroin the railways lor bogies 
and couplers. In the lace ol this situation, 
the company has turned to e.\|>orls and to 
production ot specialised higher value pro¬ 
ducts like valve eastings. 

.Sales ol the machine building division 
were Rs 94 crore against Rs 52 crore in the 
previous year. The company hasoidcrs worth 
R.s988 million in hand Major orders inrlude 
cranes, steel plant equipment and cement 
plant equipment. The diviMon hopc.s to 
perform well on account of higher demand 
from engineering and infrastructural sectors. 
The machine tool division saw an improvexl 
perform’ance. Sale of this division during the 
year was higher at Rs 9 crorc against Rs 4 
crore in the previous year, in spite of 
competition from imported machinery at 
lower import duty. 
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Hitherto exporting enginoenng gsMxl^i, ibe 
company added steel ptnducis to its export 
portfolio Doling the year under review, the 
company stepped up its efforts to enter the 
US market for castings Despite competition 
liom China, Bra/il, South Amertcaand Spain 
which offer castings at low pnccs export of 
castings rose to Rs 10 cn>rc in the year from 
ks 4 S crorc in the previous year The 
company has set a target of Rs 1iroie lor 
export of steel and engineenng products in 
l<J95 % 

The company is planning to invest Rs 8()0 
crore in ness |oint ventures A maximum of 
Rs t(K) crorc as equity is proposed to be 
investal in the joint venture .tcci project 
with the Karnataka State Investment and 
Industrial Development Corporation with a 
total outlay of Rs 1 (XX) crorc The initial 
production capacity ol I S million tonnes 
per annum will be gradually expanded to t 
million tonnes The company has projioscd 
to develop the Cuddalorc port m Tamil Nadu 
as a turnM-y project following the 
government sdccisiontoinvolveilieprivate 
sector in the develojiment ol jiorts Also on 
the an vil IS a Rs I {X)0 c rore gas and naphtha- 
based hX) mw power pi oject in Maharashtra 
The company is currently executing a Rs 
^tO ciore ccmtiact Iroin SAIL to construct 
a basic oxygen furnace at Rouikcla The 
company is planning lo set up a port .n 
Midnapore distnct in West Bengal To be 
called ‘New Bengal Pent the fnirt would 
cost RsHtXIciore The West Bengal industrial 
Development Coijioraiion IS the government 
sector paitnei in the project The company 
also plans to develop its land at Kurla, 
Bombay into real estate 

1 he ptocfss ol modernisation was begun 
wiih the commissioning otaultra high power 
electric aa furnace at the Kalwc plant in 
19X7 lo gel better quality ol steel the 
company has installed elec troniagnctic stiller 
and auto mould level ,.untiol equipment To 
stepupoutput of bright baisand steel required 
lorexports, suitabic paicessing facilities were 
installed The i ompanv has obtained new 
technology in steel foundry lor manufactur¬ 
ing p.ittei ns md mould boxes tor specialised 
Items The new technology ol chemically 
bonded sand svstem has also been installed 
1 he steel toundi y and the stainless steel coils 
finishing divisions of the company received 
the cemficatc of appioval under ISi) 9002 
httori‘ are under way to get ISO 9002 cer¬ 
tification tor the wire rod mill and bar mill 

JCT 

Polyester Complex 

The flagship company ol the Thapar group, 
JCT was set up in 1946 as a cotton mill In 
1994 JCT Fibres, its subsidiary 
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manufacturing polyester fliament yam and 
polyester staple fitm was merged with JCT 
The company manufactures nylon, polyester 
filament yarn, dyed yam. cotton textile 
products, and produces steel wire and tape 

The company closed the financial year 
ended March 1995 with net sales of Rs 656 
crore, up by 70 per cent against Rs ^68 
i rore last year Other income tell from Rs 
29 crore to Rs 10 crore Total in:omc rose 
by 58 per cent from Rs 420 crore to Rs 
664 crorc Interest costs rose by 211 per 
cent Provision tor depreciation and tax 
rose appreciably, leaving the company with 
a net piofii of Rs 65 crore, up by 75 per 
cent fiom Rs 37 crore achieved in the 
previous year A dividend ot 20 per cent 
has been recommended 

Turnover ot the textile division increased 
Iroin Rs 172 crorc to Rs 215 ciore despite 
the high cost of both cotton and fibres 
According to company reports, this was 
possible because ot the timely purchase ol 
raw material and diveisifuation to value 
added fabrics and polyester blended fabrics 
Thccompany spicad its marketing network 
with emphasis on making supplies to 
institution.il buyers 

The turnovei ol the svtithetic tibies 
division inclusive ol staple librc, rose Irom 
Rs 170 ciore to Rs 447 crore The total 
prixiuciion capacity ini teased to 30,(XK) 
tonnes Irom 20tXX) tonnes in the previous 
year ('ap.icitv expansion ol libtes and 
lilamcnt yarns is going on .is a result ol 
which the total capacityol libres and lilamcnt 
will increase to 64,(XX> tonnes 

ITie turnover ot the steel division me reused 
Irom Rs 59 crorc in 1993 ‘M to Rs o8 ciore 
III the year 1994-95 an increase ol 16 pci 
cent 

Exports ot labrics increiscd liom Rs 43 
crorc to Rs 53 crore Total exports ol the 
company including polyester staple libies. 
lilamcnt yarn and steel wire showed a 
substantial growth Irom Rs 40 crore to Rs 
84 crorc In a hid »o further improve its 
cxpoit turnover in the current year, the 
company is working on various other 
products for the export market Imports 
moved up from Rs 14 crorc in the previous 
year to Rs 119 crorc 

With the aim ot cost reduction, the 
company is gradually shifting from spindles 
and looms to high technology machines 
TTie company would be investing Rs 200 
ciore to expand and modernise its textile 
division Ot the Ps 200 crore, Rs 150 crore 
would be utilised tor the modernisation ot 
the unit at Phagwara while Rs 50 crore 
would be utilised for its operations at ,Sroe 
Ganganagar The long-term objective ot the 
company is to improve the quality of yam 
and start a new venture ior processing and 


dyeing. The company is setting up a 6,500 
spindles worsted fabric plant soon at an 
estimated cost of Rs, 100 crore and is on the 
lookout for a suitaUe partner for this joint 
ventuie The company wh>ch exports 20 per 
cent of Its cotton and blended fabrics plans 
to take It to 40 percent after the modernisation 
progiammc is through 

JCT IS entering into a joint venture with 
Giordano, the international ready to wear 
retail chain The two will have an equal stake 
in the new company and will sell then their 
bianded products through franchisees 
Giordano sells a range ol casual ready to 
wear which tnclu«les T-shirts, trousers, and 
leans 

The lompany has entered into a joint 
venture with a South Korean company, Korea 
Act Corporation to set up a steel wire rope 
manufacturing Ijcilily in its steel division 
at Hoshiarpct 1 he agreement covers import 
ol plant and maihinery, technical know 
how and services and includes a buyback 
arrangement by the Korean partner toi 
exports I he total investment envisaged in 
this venture is about Rs 20 crore 

The company is negotiating with Du 
Pont ol Amerii a and /immer of Germany 
lor tcchnologv lo set up a grass tcHits 
polyester c omjilcx at a cost ol Rs 700c roie 
I he new um^would me rcase the company's 
polyester staple libre (P.SF) and polyester 
lilamcnt yarn iPfV ) capacities by I lakh 
tonnes pei .innum These projects arc 
expettecl lo be coi'.pictcd between January 
1995 and July 1996 and will raise fO''s 
tuinovei Irom Rs 482 crorc to Rs I 500 
crore in 1997 98 Iheiompany ssyntheiic 
lihrc business is curiently ranked second, 
behind indusirv h ider Reliance I he 
company enjovs .i dominant position in 
northerii India whk h h,is the largest market 
tor synthetic fibre s ,incl is the prime cotton 
growing region ol the country 

The company h.is I m,meed its expansion 
plans with (he procic'ds ol the GDR issue 
in July 1994 The’company floated GDRs 
ol $ 16 96 each, worth 10 shares The 
machinery acquiied lor modernisation and 
expansion h.is reached the site and has been 
cither installed or is under erection 

UNTTHD WEST! RN BANK 

Rights Issue 

United Western Bank, a leading private 
sector hank in Maharashtra, is ofiering 
I.KO.OO.OfX) equity shares ot Rs 10 each 
at a premium of Rs 30 per share aggregating 
Rs 72 crc,ic to the shareholders ot the bank 
on rights basis in the ratio of three shares 
for every two shares held. The object of 
the issue is lo incicase lire capital base of 


the bank and to comply with capita! 
adequac v not n^s as stipulated by the Reset ve 
Bank Aftei the pi.-sent issue the net worth 
of the bank will cross Rs KKI ciore 
Domestic private sector banks have been 
asked by the Resersc Bank to .ichieve 4 
percent capital to risk asset lano bv March 
1993and8|H'rcc’nihvMi'ch 1996 I nilcd 
Western Hank h is been deadtly niosing to 
achiese the laid down nmm m ^apit.tl 
adequacy The bank h.idcniaigi d its equity 
base Irom Rs 3 cioie to Rs 9 nore with 
a 2 I rights issue iii Octobci lOU"' |he 
hank went public in lanuaiy l^’9<ianilliesh 
equity ol Rs 3 c rore was issued it a preniiuni 
ol Rs 10 per share Ihcpublu issui which 
wasovcrsubsciibcilbv niorcMhan lOiimi s 
raised the equity base to Rs 12 . rore 1 he 
piescni rights issue will enable ilie b.ink 
to achieve 8 per cent capital .idcqn •( y by 
Match 1996 The issue opened loi 
subscription on Ociohci I6and will icm.iiii 
open tor one monih 
llmied Western Bank s dejHisii growth 
in 1994 9^ w.IS 8 perc entage poinis higher 
than that ol the hanking system Its ads ances 
rose by 42 per cent and net jiiolii altci 
meeting all provisioning requirements, by 
165 per cent to Rs 10 23 crore Export 
credit loimcd 13 71 per C'nl ot iol.il 
advances against the mum ol Id per cent 
laid down by the Reset v e Bank 1 he b.irik s 
loieignexchangeluniovetcross dRs 3 (XX) 
crorc in I9‘)4 95 rci’isteiing a growth ol 
more than 3(X) per cent ovei the previous 
year Mcichan: hanking aclisiiy too was 
in high gear and 1/9 issiu s were 
uncleiwiirtenbyihcbank In Uni-suesihc 
bank <utcd as bankets and it was the lead 
manager lot six issues I he diiectois have 
proposed a dividend ol 22 (>ei i enl lor Ihc 
ycai. 2 pcicc'nt.q'e poiiils lughei than that 
ior ihe previous yeai Duiing ilu (Utieiu 
year Ihe h.mk plans lo exp.iiid il. m twoik 
ol brani lies Irom 197 lo 202 l)ei>osils are 
expected to cross the Ks ],X(X) ni<iik and 
.idvnnccs will rise to Rs 900 crore by the 
end ol Match 1996 1996 97 is the bank s 
diamond jubilee year .iiid the bank will 
entei the year with a solid lapilal base ot 
moie than Rs HX) ciore 
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COMMENTARY 


India's Exports to Russia 

Complexities and Contradictions 

R <> (iidddhubli 


In the (imtiAl of the eionomu lihetalisation taking plate \imultaneou\l\ 
in tiu two lountries the potential foi expanding trade between India 
and Russia is \ei\ (onsideiahlc I here are howexer a nuinhet of 
(oniplexities and t ontradu turns amonf> them tIu multiplititx of trade 
(hanruds th< huk of tianspaieni \ in the release of debt repayment 
rupee funds throiif{h so tailed tenders, the uniertainties and 
II rationalities trf Russia s iinpoit legulations and tax strut fare and the 
a< tisities of fh h\ riu’ht opt lators out to makt quuk profits - whith 
(onii III the ssas of the growth of India-Riissia tiade relations on a 
sound basis 


INDO Kl ISSI tiadL stems lo bt pisised 
till siih>t inti.il uiossth m I***)") The Idrpcl 
(idck (iiMiosti 1)1 Ks ') ()<K)ii()ic set during 
(Ik Indo Kus'i in loiiiU ommissionmccliiig 
held III luiv iKtsMi'ii I’raiidh Mukti|(.c 
indi I s ininiski lot txiernil relations and 
'tun 'i IK'S dtpuls prinit minisUi ol (he 
Kio'i III 1 1 dtialion seems quite attatiiahlc 
t’isiii lilt laust titiid III (ride |ierloimante 
I Ins IS I. suit III I min tin tail that duiing ihc 
^|lrll liiiu qiiiilti Indo Russian trade 
luiiiosii \s IS about Ks I S()*i iioie which 
shows I iiiailv I wo loiil i.itrcasi over the 
lesil ol Ks 7 ^/ tioii It itlicd in Ihc 

10 It sjioiKlinu|)triod III i urtlieimoie 
till Kiissi in sidt li id uisiii an iiidiialion ot 
iiiipoiiing III IWS ttXKK) tonnes ol tea 
?() IKMI (oniK s ol tob Iti o 1(1 (VX) lonnts ol 
SOS a ineal tnd S I (HI million worth ol 
midiiints lilt St loui iitms toiiii i special 
taiei'ory loi which the Russian govcinment 
tails loi iiiidirs in Russia and lot wliiih a 
pul ol (hi vs »K atcumiilations ol debt 
a’paynK nt amount ol Rs ((KX) crore will 
be used Roth Indi in and Russian polity 
inakeis m is K 1 1 salislitd willi this inipioved 
ptilorinaiiti in iiadi \oluine as compared 
to the steep decline in iiade in ld'>2 ‘X lo 
orils Rs I 7{X) trorc lonsequcnt ujHin the 
disiiitceralion ol the USSR But this should 
not lead to coniplacenty on the two sides 

11 the Ir ideielations bet ween India and Russia 
ate lo bt developed on rational and normal 
lotnmeiiial b isis Iroin the viewpoint ot the 
long lenn btntlii ol both counliies 

In tael uiidtr the piiKt'ss ol eionomic 
libeiahsatK'ii (hat is taking plate simul 
laneously in the two touniiits tlicie should 
be greater possibmtics lor expanding irade 
between ihe two countries But there are 
scveial eomplexilics and tontradit lions in 
lulls' exploiting India s (Kitentialitics lor 
iniieasing exports to Russia 

A majoi ttiinpicxiiv m exports to Russia 
IS (lie nuilliphtitv ol trade channels At 
present there ue lour identiliable routes ot 


channels i iiliwiihsiib roulis ailO|X'rJling 
simuli iiKousts 1 hes ne (a) Debt 
Repivment Rupti Aitouni (DRAt Ih) 
( stiow Aitounl (c)llaidC uirimiy Account 
and (d) (hi unollnial oi setni legal Hade 
(hannel 

Dndei DRA ol Rs t (KX) tiore per vc ii 
there ail two sub routes lindei thetirstsub 
loutc theic lit lout commodities tailing 
under spill ill ili gory as already mentioned 
above loi unpoiiing these commodities the 
Russian govcininent makes some allocation 
ot tundswhull art tinallv disbursed through 
tcndeis I he It is inoihe’ sub loute which 
IS avail ibic loi importing Irom India my 
Ollier loiiiiiiodiiv with due permission Irom 
Ihe Russi in goveinment whereby a 
legisttreil lirm in Russia can procure rupee 
luiids aticr p lyine Ihc equivalent amount ol 
rotibli s ihioughdt signaled Russian agent les 
Ol banks I oi gelling access lo iu[KC lunds 
Irom Russian bulks lyidcr DKA any 
legistiicd him .n Russia has lo deposit 
uptroni mon< v ol 40 pei cent in loubles in 
eight day s and (he rest ol amoun’ in 60 00 
diys or provide rouble covet by a bank 
guarantci llcritc theic scemv lo be some 
advantage loi the loui commodities undti 
the spetnl i iticory since the Russian 
government makes some budgetary 
alliHation to tie icspcilive ministncs tor 
imports Irom India whit his in asense similar 
lo the sysiern which had picvailcd under Ihe 
Soyiel legiinc But even lor this, rouble 
payment is icijuutd Uptront money is 'o 
be paid to a Russian bank which has priKured 
rupee tunds horn I ureign bconomic Bank 
ot Russia known as VEB 

A gteai advantage tor the use ot DRA 
account is that rupee tunds arc ottered at a 
discount ol 20 lOperccnt (known in Russian 
parlaiTcc as at octticieni ot about0 7 pet <.cnt 
which IS temimsccni ot the Soviet past when 
all toreign cuirencies were calculated in 
roubles at varying coetflcients which was 
di I ferent I rom the so-called ol ficial exchange 


rates rellecting shadow value ol rouble) For 
instance otlirially $ l=4,S(X) roubles But 
a Russian Itrm has to deposit about 4.SS0 
roubles tor getting the equivalent oi $ I tor 
importing goods tiom India In other words 
one can get Rs 48-41 per US dollar against 
oltical exchange rale ot Rs 41 42 This 
dittcrence makes imports trom India 
protitable But this also amounts todevalutng 
the Indian rupee m the Russian market 
1 hirty pet cent discount is given it payment 
IS mad" in W) days and 20 pci cent discount 
lor 90 days 

Il appears that many trading linns preler 
to pay uplioni money in cash since bank 
credit and guarantee arc available at very 
highintciest rates ot S lOpcrcentpci month 
The payment ol such high interest cuts the 
piotit margin lor the trading tirm tlcnie in 
minv i I'ls airangemenis arc made in 
advance and deals aic finalised by trading 
Iitms so that Icttcis ol credit aie opened by 
Russian impoiting agencies when goods <iie 
bi ing shipped so that time lor dclivciy is 
leduted and iraiisaiiion lompicted within 
the stipulated period But this involves a lot 
ot piohlems and iisks 

The stiond t iiinel is I stiow account 
India tan 1 . port goods to Russia under (lie 
I sciow account lunds held by a Russian 
eniciprisc or oiganisalion which has accu 
mulatcd these lunds against picviouscx^Hiils 
to India For instance these ate mainly 
dctcnce iclaled units such as Aviacxpoit 
which supplied deicnee equipmt nt to India 
in the past the icccipts ol which were kept 
in Esc row account An I sciow account may 
beopeiatcd indoll us or in rupees depending 
upon the nature ot tunds held by the Russian 
organisation The rupee Lsci ow account was 
more prominent in the past and will he 
signilicant lor some more time But dollar 
F SHOW aciouni is gaming impoitance The 
use ol these lunds depends upon the 
lontcincd org inisalions and there seems to 
he substantial tiecdom and llcxibtlily in 
(tins ol the items to be nnpoited into Russia 
Ol the destination ot supptics cic 

Ihc third channel is the haid cuireniy 
trade account tor which (here are hardly any 
rcslricltons lor exports to Russia I astly, 
the unolticial or partly legal trade channel 
IS a new phenomenon alter the Soviet 
disintegration This torm ot trade is earned 
out mainly by ‘t1y-by night’ operators Irom 
India and also by shutticrs (known as 
Chelnoclintki inRussian) Irom the Russiaii 
side 

It IS interesting to note that exports ol 
cettain goods such as tea or medicines may 
go simultaneously through more than one 
muteorchanncl by sameordittcrent agencies 
which adds to the complexity ol trading with 
RusSia 

Fhere is a general opinion among the 
utlictals in Russia and India (hat it may not 
be possible to know the precise volume of 
Indo-Russian trade This means that the 
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available data on trade may not reflect the 
actual volume of trade not only due to the 
multiplicity of trade channels including the 
semi'legaJ channel but also due to the tact 
that some trade may take place through non 
Russian ports such as Nikalaevsk in Ukraine 
with the goods actually reaching Russia 
According to one banking expert in Russia, 
the share ol hard currency exports could 
be about S 7 per cent while the shares of 
trade through debt icpayment and Escrow 
account might be nearly equal, t e about 40 
per cent each The quantum of unofficial or 
semi legal liade is highjy uncertain and hence 
speculative but it is flounshing under 
prevailing conditions in both the countnes 

As Slated by one authentic source under 
the debt repajinent account the Ccntial 
Rank of Russia (CBR) releases rupee funds 
lor imports as and when required to 
supplement the federal budgetary needs 
Hence there is no regulantv and certaintv 
as to when and for what amount tenders will 
be issued This is in contrast to the Soviet 
past when the amount or quantity of import 
was predetermined by the two governments 
in advance 

Moreover theic is lack of transparency in 
the release ol lupec aliocalion for import of 
even special category goods since onl) 
designated Rusom hanks paiticipate in the 
tender Hence so far'here is no effective ind 
transparent mechanism tor use ot rupee 
tunds Bannerjee of Rmhaxy Lab s otticc 
in Moscow stated in this context that every 
Indian ph iiniaceutical firm is kept guessing 
as to which Russian organisation has got the 
rupee allocation from the Russian 
govirnnum so that upfront rouble cover is 
not required The fact is that many ministi les 
arc involved -ministry of finance ministry 
ot health and ministry of foreign economic 
relations Contacting Russian agencies with 
al I uncertainties has become a task and hence 
nuny backdoor dealings with kickbacks 
etc continue which affect healthy com 
petition He further ob»erved that exports 
through debt repaymrnt channel is more 
profltable and the volume of orders is large 

Besides this, there are other hassles 
affecting India s exports of specific products 
such as pharmaceutical items to Russia The 
registration of medicines for imports into 
Russia takes about five six months so far as 
India IS concerned, whereas for the US it 
takes only one or two weeks Moreover, 
since 1994, for medicines originating from 
the Asian continent (India being the main 
country) every lot of imports in Russia has 
to undergo random checking in Russian 
laboraiones, whereas there is no need for 
quality checking for medicines imported 
from the US and even European countnes 
are exempt from this checking These 
conditions add to the cost and delays in 
India’s exports of medicines to Russia 

Russian banks, a majonty of whidi are 
single branch banks, are far from being 
developed and hence not able to handle 
vanous foreign trade operations In fact, 
Russia’s banking sector is undergoing ensis 


since many of them carry out speculative 
and unhealthy banking practices and there 
IS lack ot stnet implementation of contiol 
by the CBR One Moscow based Indian 
trading firms had deposited the money with 
a Russian bank for payment for imports fi om 
India This bank was closed down due to 
bankruptcy in the last week of August 1995 
in the wake of the Russian government polic y 
of extending the period ot ‘suiridor loi 
exchange rate ot rouole to the dollar 

One ot the factors (hal has added to the 
complexity in India s exports to Russia is 
the irration ility in icnain custom and im}X)rt 
legulations As stated by Umapati piesident 
of a trading f inr dealing in mport of Indian 
goods there w ere 1 nstances when the Russi an 
authonties insisted on applying revised rates 
ot value added tax (VAT) even for the 
transactions which were already finalised 
md settled and for which shipments were 
already made on ihe basis of the then 
prcvaihng VAT latc This affected the deal 
and cut down earning There was also a 
specific casein 1994 when one consignment 
of gcxKis was imported from India and for 
which all duties and taxes including VA1 
were paid and they were kept in the goJown 
in Moscow After»lew months when these 
goods were lo be sold to a Russian 
organisation it w is insisted that VAT was 
to he paid igain (dc ^pile showing the proof 
ol puincni ot V Al) and it necessary on 
ap|)licatitm cocid he made tor refund It 
ippcars that gc tiing refund in Russia is a near 
impnssibilits 

In Russia I ixcs on imports arc veiy high 
md lax laws md regulations arc complicated 
and arc < handed very frequently It appears 
that there arc also several irrationalities in 
the prevailing tax and duty structure For 
instance iiischeapcrtoimportreadilypacked 
tea in small packs trr'm India ready for sale 
rather than import tea m bulk and get it 
processed and packed in Russia This may 
be one ol ihc rt asons why the Fata joint 
venture pro)cct in tea ir Russia could not 
take off It was also pointed out by the 
representative of a Dubai-based shipping 
and cleanng fiim operating in Russia thai 
import duties arc r barged in Russia on the 
weight ol good-) rather than on value ol 
goods Under the circumstances those who 
can manage to import goods by avoiding or 
bypassing payment of all taxes through 
bribery, etc are benefited Now there has 
been a realisation of these irrationalities and 
efforts arc being made fur introducing tax 
reforms But this may take seveoil months 
if not years 

It IS ironical that although India was a 
major supplier of certain ttaditiontd goods 
such as lea to the former USSR and Indian 
goods were well known in Russia, the image 
of Indian goods has been sagging in the 
Russian market As observed by an Indian 
trade representative in Moscow, during the 
last two-three years non-specialists have 
entered the Russian market even for 
specialised products such as medicines Some 
of them are also hnef-case-traders’ who are 


prepared to deal m any product since they 
do not ha c any long term interest in 
cuUivaling the Russi in mirkcl Ihey join 
hands with unsci ipulous and otten fake 
firms in Russia foi making instant and 
maximum protil by selling goods dis¬ 
regarding qu iliiv or standards The image 
ol India in Russia i also being d im igcd by 
shiittlei s I rum Muse ow who buy chc ip and 
substandard gcxids in Indi i iiid sell them at 
high pines back in then coantry 
Consideiable damage isbeinguom by these 
elements In the interest ol pomoting 
soundcomnenial icliliun between India 
and Russia then is in urgent iiccd for 
undertaking elfective mi asmes bv policy 
makers in both countries to conitol this 
damage c aused to India s exports to Russia 

Oneot the contradictions in liido Russian 
trade is that although the Soviet llmcin has 
disintegrated some ol the former netwoik 
ot importing organisations of the Soviet era 
cunlinuc For instance there are about 25 
oiganisations such as Machinoexpoit, 
F nergomash Soveicktro Rosvncshtrog, 
I egpiom etc which ire directly nominated 
by the Russian government for whom quota 
IS given for use ol debt repayment rupee 
rcsouicts They however gel whai is known 
as tsclevic dcngi (object onenltd money) 
loi importing specific goexis Lorn India 
They act as specialised intermediate 
organisations lot arranging imports and they 
c iriy names very muc h resembling the 
monopoly stale agencies ol the Soviet past 
They howevei do not possess .iny funds 
themselves hutc.inonly negotialc on behait 
of the finil buyers in Russia Actual funds 
aie available with these oiganisations or 
enterprises which aic icquitc'd to pay upfront 
money to a Russian hank out ol their budget 
funds or provide for corresponding bank 
guarintecs It appears that some of these 
intermediate oiganisations cunlinuc to act in 
a monopolistic fashion and try to get 
maximum cuts and kickbacks for their 
services which possibly increases the cost 
ot Indian goods to the Russian buyer 

In general most of the Russian enterprises 
or organisations arc facing financial const¬ 
raints and although they may be in need ot 
gocxls some of which India can offer they 
are unable to provide upfront money and 
wait for two three months for the delivery 
ofgcKxIs Thcrefoie Indian trading firms are 
at times expected 'o provide uplront money 
which IS an added nsk and uncertainty for 
them to gel back then payment in the final 
analysis 

Another major contradiction is that in the 
post Soviet scenario when a large number 
ot pnvate firms from foreign countnes such 
as Siemens Panasonu Daewoo Ph lips and 
so on have entered the Russian market for 
exporting their products and for establishing 
joint ventures in Russia some Indian firms 
which had set up their represeniative offices 
in Moscow in the past are withdrawing from 
Russia It IS reliably learnt that HMT has 
closed Its office in Moscow and Tata Tn 
has discontinued itsjoini venture project fm 
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a tea proceKing and packaging unit m Rusna 
Some at the engineering firm5 auch as 
'rtiermax and Bhaiai Forge are making all 
cfIons to survive and tairy on their business 
in Russia against all odds 'Fhc position ot 
relatively sniallci turns dealing in garments 
and knitwear is no dilferent despite the tact 
that they h.ive been tiading with Russia (and 
the toimcr Soviet I inion) lor the last several 
years 

The seriousness ot this issue lies in the 
tact that in the past, capautIe^ were i rcated 
in India lor produi ing many ol iliesc produi ts 
Lonsumer goods inaitiineiy and 
ecjuipnieni phaimoceutical products and so 
on lor meeting the needs ot the lormei 
Sositiinarkel At present the policy makers 
in both the coiinlf les do not scliii to be much 
cimceinctl about them In this regaid the 
selection ol only tout iioins lor special 
allocaiion toi use ol debt lepaymcnt funds 
seems i<> be liichly unsatislactory The 
sell ctionsct ms lobe based more on politic at 
consiiki iiions than on ecoiioiiiic intciesis 
and icilitiis in both ihc tounirics Foi 
insianct he uii.lusion ol lobacco has so far 
liaicllv . ivedlhc piiipvtsc In I *1^4-45India s 
expoil ol lohasco was ml> Rs 15 croic 
winch was )iiM about 1 5 pt' cent ol total 
expoits Ik <11 India lo Russia The amounl 
ol 1> 11)0 mn eatmirked lot import ot 
miclicuu'> lioiii India is far too low as 
conipaicci (o the volume ot imports in the 
p.isi Despte Umg pricewise eemifietitise 
Indian phaii'iao iitu al linns have to siiuggle 
haul to cxpoit to Russia clue to sevc ral olliei 
consiramis 

li appeals that thcie is demand lor ceii.im 
Items ol inachmeiy and et|iiipment sm h as 
hoilcis toigmgequipment iiaiikshalts clc 
bv Russian eiitciprocs If debl repaymcnl 
lupec eitdils arc made avail ible lo them as 
III ihe pa-.! Iiidi 1 s I sports ol sue h items mas 
iitercase signitic,nt'y lor the benclit ol 
Russian iittcipiises 

Heine theie is need lor reconsideration ol 
ihc issue by the (nilicy makcis in both the 
countiics and the sululion should be hasevJ 
on the long leini economic interests ol both 
the coumrits One possible solution could 
be iccasting the list lor t>udgcl,iry allocation 
by mioiporalmg all maioi items which were 
important in the cxpoit list lioin India to the 
formci Soviet I'nion m IWI The Russian 
goviunnitnt should also facilitate use ol 
lUpcc c ic\lits lor impoi tmg goods Irom India 
by adopting a moic flexible policy, lor 
msiaiu t by noi insisting on the payment ol 
uplioni money lo the CBR 

Both lndi.m and Russian govei nmenis hast 
agreed to considei joint venture proposals 
lor which pait ol the Rs 1,(X)G crorc ol debt 
repayment lunds could be utilised In this 
regaid there is aii urgent need to set up an 
Indo Russian join! venture m the banking 
and tmancu sector to promote mutual bade 
and joint industrial veniures m both the 
counincs While the State Bank ol India has 
got Its office III Moscow ns activities are 
:onfincd mainly lo seitleinenis and not 
Lomnieicial trinsactions It was icporied in 


the Indian press that Canara Bank was to 
open a branch in St PeterxlHirg The BXIM 
Bank of India evinced interest in promoting 
India’s trade with Russia and other CIS and 
east European countries Senous efforts 
should be made jointly by some of these 
Indian banking institutions to set up a joint 
Indo Russianbank Tobuildupiniualcapital 
Indian banks should consider buying up 
Ks 1,01)0 crcHC pel year lor a period ot five 
to seven yeai s from the Russian government 
(Centra) Bank of Russia) out of the debt 
repayment lupee funds held by Russia by 
paying equivalent amount in dollars (or 
roubles) at a discount ot about 40 per cent, 
I e. paying Rs 45 50 per dollar The Russian 
government is already offering discount ol 
^0 per cent to traders The Russian partner 
organisation m this banking joint ventua* 
could put up Its contribution to the initial 
capital so ih it ihis bank can lunclion on a 
purely cnmnieicial basis with due apjiioval 
and permission ot boih ihe govcinmcnis 
(leniime c xpoiteis on botli sides ca’i benelit 
Irom such i banking institution Itappc.iis 
Vietnam lias tlie,idy set up a joint vcnltiie 
bank 111 RiKsii with a view lo piomoime 
economic lelalions between the two coun 
ti ICS Hcnc c I hi s pi oposal seems to be viable 

111 conclusion it may he observed that 
India s exfnnis to Russia seem to be pu king 
up altc'i a shaip decline m 1992-0^ This 
improvement m trade performance could bc‘ 
jiailiy .iltiibiitcd to the ctlorls made by 
governments in both the countnes during 
the l.ist two yeais 

Howcvci there should be no room <or 
complacency since there are many 


complexitlM and contradictiom wMeh i«<yn 
loaffect the promononofindo-Rusiitti trade 
relations on a rational basis They are 
muitiplicity of trade channels, lack of trans¬ 
parency in the release ot detH repayment 
rupee funds through ’tenders’, uncertainties 
and iriationalities in Russia's import 
regulations and tax structure, its under¬ 
developed banking sector, lack of specia¬ 
lised Indian agencies for exporting 
specialised pioducls to Russia, withdrawal 
of established Indian firms and agencies 
trom Moscow after the Soviet disintegration, 
and the activities of emerging unscrupulous 
elements out to make quick profits rather 
than cultivate the Russian market with long¬ 
term interest 

These complexities need to be resolved 
tor further piomoting trade and economic 
relations between India and Russia ll is 
necessary to reconsider the lisl ol goods tor 
export from India tor whic h special allocation 
IS being made Irom thedeht repayment funds 
Then is nec'd lot introducing tiansparency 
in the release ot debt lepayment lunds 
III iiionalilies in Russia s lax and duty 
siiiicluics n.ay be eliminated through the 
proposed tax reloims Considering Ihe 
potcnlialitie' ol the huge Russian market, 
India s leading companies should give due 
importance to this country lor promoting 
tiadc and joint ventuics This may also help 
in hcKisling India’s image in Russia In this 
regard India and Russia should consider 
setting up a joint venture in banking and 
linance ioi promoting Indo-Russian 
economic relations (or which a part ol the 
debt repayment funds could be utilised 
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Western Cultural Boundary of Assam 

Sai^ib Baniah 


The idea oj being a speaker (and. im reasinglv, a reader and vsriter) of 
one language exclusively and assoiiating that language with natunial or 
ethnic identity is a modem phenomenon The hard boundaries that hc 
novs like to dross, of course, leave out dialects - particularly numerous 
in areas like Assam We address this diffuults by assuming that dialects 
are related exclusively to one or the other of the languages The 
relationship betsseen language and dialect is hem ever more 
problematical than that 


IN ihc LidssiL abkount ot the Askamese 
language Banikanta Kakati wrote It was 
under the patrunagL of kings outside the 
western limit ot modern Assam undci the 
patronage ot the kings of Kamatapui 14 
miles south west ot Koch Bihar that the 
earliest Assamese books were wiitlen ' He 
was of course referring to the hospitality 
that the Koc h king Naranarayan had extended 
to Assam s V iishn iva s imt and cultural and 
literary pioneci Sarikardev tn the 16th 
century this tact raises an interesting 
qut stion What is and was in the past the 
western boundary ot Assamese culture’ 

Iherc IS of course significant overlap 
today between the cultuies and dialects of 
western Assam and northern Bengal Kakati 
noted 'hat Ihc spoken languagr ot north 
Bengal and western Assam of undivided 
Kanirup and Goalpara - was substantially 
the same as seems to form one dialect group’ ’ 
The Rajbangsi dialect spoken in parts ot 
Siliguit Jalpaiguri ind KcKh Bihai in West 
Bengal Go ilpara m Assam and Rangpur in 
Bangladesh has close affinity with 
Kamriipi ' 

Despite these visible cultural similanties 
the tact that some of the earliest Assamese 
books were written in Koch Bihar - in 
present day West Bengal outside the 
political boundaries of modem Assam may 
still seem perplexing Our surprise is partly 
because our conception of language and its 
relationship to ethnic national and 
subnational identity has changed rather 
profoundly since those days We now think 
of a language as belonging to a particular 
group of people somewhat exclusively 
speakers of a language, we think, can be 
clearly differentiated, and can be counted 
and located on a map with precision Hus 
modem habit however, may distort our 
understanding of the ways of our ancestors 

A starting point for appreciating the ways 
of our ancestors may be the fact that tn those 
parts of the world where generalised literacy 
IS not takM for granted, people cannot be 


said to li’vc a language, their linguistic 
repertoires loutinely include two oi more 
dialci Is or languages In these conditions of 
naturally esolved mulli-lingualism, people 
decide whicli language or dialect to use 
depending on the demands of an occasion 
That nianv tubal people in Assam arc at 
least bi linguil and that the number of 
speakers tif these languages have changed 
raihet dramatically from census to census 
depending on answers they give to the 
cjucstions ot Cl iisus enumerators - illustrate 
my point Multilmguilism it can be surmised 
was a I iirly general condition in the world 
befote the push for generalised literacy I he 
idea of being i spe iker land incieasingly 
a leader ind writer) of one language 
c'xclusivcly and associating that language 
with nation il Oi ethnic idenlityjs a modern 
phenomenon 

Il IS because of this modern habit that we 
tend to divide the world into neatly hounded 
countnes or provinces with one language 
supposedly spoken in one area and the other 
in the next Hcnc,. the surprise about early 
Assamese books being wntten outside 
Assam the haid boundaries that we now 
like to dtaw of couisc, leave out dialects 
- panic uiarly numerous in areas like Assam 
We address this difficulty by assuming that 
dialects arc related exclusively to one or the 
othei of the languages But this is hardly a 
foolproof solution I am not sure that it is 
especially illuminatingtodescnbc Rajbangsi 
or Kamrupi as a dialect of Assamese or of 
Bengali Linguist Suititi Kumar Chatlerjcc 
had reminded us Dialects are mdependeni 
of literary speah as such. East Bengali 
dialects, Nonh Bengali dialects (with which 
Assamese is to be associated) and West 
Bengali dialects arc not only independent of 
one another, but also they are not as it is 
popularly believed in Bengal, densed from 
literary Bengali the scuUw bhasa" * 

'The relationship between language and 
dialect IS more problematical than it had 
tradiuonally been assumed. The layman’s 


view IS that languages have scripts and 
literatures and dialects don t ’The supposed 
chaiaitcnstics oi dialects of course can 
change Indeed in north east India there are 
a number of examples ot dialects acquinng 
scnpis and litenitures during this century 
And if dialects can be independent of 
neighbouring languages how docs a 
particular iclaiionship develop between a 
dialect iiul a partuul ir I inguagc how do 
speakers ol a dialeit dccidt which literary 
speech to adopt ’ 

I believe that in ordci to inswer such 
questions wc base lo undersiind what is 
essentially a social and poliiiial ptoccss a 
lunsitiun trom pervasive multilingualism 
towards monoitgualism and standardisation 
This push occuircd at vaiious moments in 
the past in different areas hut has acquired 
partu ulai momentum tn modern times And, 
of course this push meets with resistance 
Ncveitheiess during this transition some 
dialci Is become literary spei% h or language 
and 1 ihabilants of a laige area adopt one ot 
the dialects that they speak in many cases 
people h ivc to leam what is almost a new 
speech uni that they barely spoke earlier, 
as literaly speech Ihus what appeals to be 
a language at one time miy have been a 
dialect at an carliei lime It has been said 
that 1 language is simply the dialect of a 
people with an it my Bee ausc of the prestige 
asscKiatcd with beiag the sjiccch ol those 
in powei or simply the utility of 
understanding the specc h of people in power 
a dialect ol cettain stiatcgic areas perhaps 
a place where a royal couit is Icxated and/ 
Ol i> 1 ccntie ot high culture becomes 
accepted as standard 

The advent of the pnnied book the 
emeigem c ol mass literacy the growth of 
the modern state that makes relentless use 
of the written woid and seeks direct 
communication with citi/ens oi even with 
imperial subjects as in the case of colonial 
states of recent times, aild the rise of 
nationalism are among the tac tors that have 
given this push toward standaidisatton 
unprecedented momentum in modem times 
Pre literate peoples who managed fine with 
a repel loire of dialects and languages, 
switching between them, now have to make 
decisions that would prove profoundly 
translormative Decisions on the language 
to be used in schools - modem schcxils based 
on a philosophy of universal education - the 
language of off ic lal business or the language 
ot newspapers and early bewks and pamphlets 
that become available in an area after the 
printing press appears on the scene, put 
histoncally multilingual areas on the road 
to linguistic standardisation This process 
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Lsii nc d nigniy mnie^ieu one unoer 5ome 
Londttions - what sinpt should a hitherto 
unwntlen language adopt and what should 
be the language of education or offiiial 
business notsurpnsingiy figure prominently 
in the demands ol some of the tribal 
movements in Assam 

In Sankardev s time 1 would hypolhesisc, 
there was no hard cultural houndai v between 
the adjacent Ahom and KiKh kingdoms 
While the people of these contiguous 
kingdoms spoke numerous languages and 
dialects there were shared conventions on 
what language or combination of languages 
touse say lorlitcrary spiiitualoidiplomatic 
discourse and those conventions were 
probably rather context specific The Koch 
court that gave patronage to Sankaidev was 
at that time the ccntic of a thriving 
independent poliiieal formation that 
eneompassed western Assam and northern 
Bengal After the death of Sankaidev shost, 
king Naranaray in the Koch kingdom was 
partiiionc'd into Koch Bihar and Koch Ha)o 
ar Kanirup The westcin portion included 
KcKh Biliar and parts of Dinajpur Jalpaigun 
and Rangpur and the caster n portion known 
as KcKh Hajo or Kamrup was spread from 
he cast ol the Sankosh river up to Bar Nadi 
Koch Ha|o or K imnip consisted mostly of 
ht present dav Assamese (undivided) 
Jistrictsol Cjotipiia Rarpeta Kamiupand 
Daiiang 

Aftci the division thcMwopaits followed 
aimewhai diltercnt histoncal paths Koch 
^ihai s histoiy became more closely tied to 
he Miighals ind to Bengal and Kamrup s 
iistory came to be tied to Assam However 
his did not happen overnight - in the 17th 
.entury things went hack and forth tor a 
vhilc Nevertheless whenin IK26thcAhom 
ongdom bee ime part ol British India, Koch 
)ihar was already a part of the empire 
ndeed even major parts ol contemporary 
kssam s border district of Goalpara 
undivided) became pail of the Bntish 
•mpiic wc II before the rest of Assam Thus, 
luring the Buiinesc invasion of Assam that 
iventually biougbt the British to Assam the 
khom anstocracV could fla* and seek refuge 
n what was then Biitish Goalpara 

The pariiiioii ol the Koch kingdom proved 
atelul to the linguistic and cultural 
Icvciopment ol the two areas When in the 
■arly 19th century Bengali national identity 
vas being loimed the novel idea of a 
matnbhasha (mother tongue) came to be 
videly accepted As Ranajit Guha describes 
I a new assumption entered the scene that 
iengaii was 'the natuial language of the 
lengali people’ and it was “made into an 
dc ilogical marker by which the literate part 


oi tne population identiried ail mdi ve speakers 
as constituting a nation and distinguished 
them from their English-speaking rulers’ ' 
However, natural language’, ‘the Bengali 
people' and native speakers', it deserves to 
heemphasised wereall rather new concepts, 
even though they soon became part of our 
common sense It was dunng this process 
It can be surmised the speakers of vanous 
dialects ol Koch Bihar became ‘Bengalis 
rhe reasons were entirely continj^ent and 
not any natural relationship between those 
dialects and Bengali The developments in 
Koch Hajo oi Kamrup were more ambiguous 
While Kamrupi and Goalpara speakers 
adopted Assamese as their literary speech 
- not without some hesitation in the latter 
case - there has been growing lesistance in 
recent years to adopting Assamese on the 
paitol the speakers of many tribal’ dialects 
1 he Bodo movement in Assam, whose base 
IS western Assam articulates an aspiration 
of dificrcntiation and autonomy \i\a vii 
Assamese whi le the Bodos of north Bengal 
by and large have not expressed a similai 
will vn a III Bengali 7his in some ways 
IS the legacy of the partition of the Koch 
kingdom and the differential capacity of 
Calcutta based literary Bengali and ol 
Sibsagar based literary Assamese to absorb 


speeches within their spheres of influence 
There was nothing inevitable idiout the 
particular course that history took It may 
be fruitful to imagine vanous counter-facoial 
scenarios For instance, had the Koch 
kingdom managed to reconstitute itself as 
a political-cultural centre, we would have by 
now become just as used to a third cultural 
formation between Bengal and Assam 
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Dumont or Not Dumont 
The Anthropological Follies 

David SPhiUp 

Contestations between modem-day anthropologists reflect power 
relation between the east and the wen, giving i redence to the 
hierarchic notion of man 


To a^&crt himself and exert his authonty 
everyone tries to bring out in the sciences 
something new which often consists merely 
in his over throwing what was hitherto 
regarded correct in order to put in its place 
his own stuff and humbug Occasionally 
this succeeds foi a tune and then a return 
IS made to the old and correct theory Those 
modern writers are not senous about anything 
in the world except then own precious 
persons it is this that they wish to assert 

-Schopenhauer 

THIS year marks the silver anniversary ol 
the English publication oi what is arguably 
the single most significant scholarly study 
ol Indian society by a westein author in this 
ccntuiy Even today, Ixmis Dumont %Homo 
Hieranhicus is capable ot generating as 
much heated academic debate as when it first 
rolled oft the presses And love it or hate 
It It remains a work that no senous student 
of Indian scxiety can choose to ignore 
Wisely Dumont has seldom seen fit to 
dignity his ciitics with a response Instead 
he has as promised, continued to construct 
the grand sociological edifice for which 
Indian society provided the initial inspii ation 
This IS evident even in his most recent The 
German ldeoloi^\ a collection of mostly 
previously published papers on the 
differences between French and German 
societies As it stands, the Dumontian 
worldview posits Indian society as a living 
example ot a traditional hierarchic society, 
the obverse of the modern egalitanan 
democracies of the west The Indian status 
hierarchy of caste is founded on the 
indigenous distinction between punty and 
impurity and there is a radical ^sjunction 
between status and power as respectively 
represented by the brahman and kshatnya 
Such, in brief, is the Dumontian position 
it IS, however, not our purpose to support 
or contradict these arguments on their merits 
or lack ot them but rather to show how the 
very response to Dumont’s ideas 
substantiate^ the |»emise ot hierarchy in an 
unexpected fashion 

Dumont’s most vocal opposition has come 
from precisely that quarter one Could expect 
McKim Marriott, professor of anthropology 
at the University ot Qiicago, an institution 
which established a well deserved rqiutation 
for excellence in south Asian studies in the 


1910s and 1960s In an exhaustive review 
of the French edition of Homo Hurarchtcui 
published in a 1969 issue of The Amencan 
Anthropoli/iiiM Marriott meticulously 
attempts to deny every facet of Dumont s 
argument finally dismissing it as little mote 
than an inielleitual exercise In the 1970s, 
Marriott went on to constnict the main rival 
to Dumont s ideas in the shape ot what has 
become known as Chicago ‘jati’ theory 
Again this is not the place to cither endorse 
or refute Marriott s ethnosrxriology' Let us 
just cite the opinion of one of Marnott’s 
students who was as it were, present at the 
creation Rutgers University professor of 
anthropology Michael Moffett, wntes in a 
1990 Contrihuuors to Indian Sociology 
article that Mamoil s ideas were formed ‘in 
response to the challenge presented by l^uis 
Dumont s grand theory of Indian civili¬ 
sation’ Further on he expressly states, 
Mariiott s theory was set up contra 
Dumont 

The formulation of another Chicago 
alumnus University of Minnesota professor 
of anthropology Gloria Goodwin Raheja 
betrays a similai inspiration Raheja’s 
rcccnilv piihhihcd lln Fotum in the Gift 
valiantly struggles to otfei a systematic 
alternative to the Dumontian idee maitresse 
Bnefly, she maintains that caste is founded 
on something called ritual centrality 
Indigenous notions ot auspiciousness arc 
more important than punty/impunty in daily 
inter-caste ttansaitions which have more to 
do with mutuality than hierarchy Indeed, 
at one point she declares that she could find 
noe vidence of hierarchic inter-caste relations 
in the north Indian village of Pahansu she 
studied Here, of course, we come full circle 
to the integrative functions of caste long ago 
noticed by other scholars like the Wisers 

But as tightly argued and persuasive as 
Raheja’s thesis may at first appear, we must 
pinch ourselves and ask a simple question 
can caste real ly be about equality’’ What, one 
wonders would the vicbms of the Tsundur 
massacre have to say about Raheja’s 
mutuality’’ 

This IS the worst kind of academic wheel- 
spinning But the real motive for Ratieja’s 
theory, which has so tar failod to make the 
big impression its author socieaif y intended, 
IS rot far to seek Jonathan Parry of the 
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London Sihtx)i of Economics discerns in 
Raheja’s distinc lion between sin and impurity 
’ an artefact of the requirements of an anti- 
Dumontian polemic’ Likewise, Akos Ostor 
and Lina I ru/etti have written that “Raheja 
seems to construct her work around an 
explu It refutation ot Dumont s principle ol 
hierarchy’ Simply put the Dumontian thesis 
of hierarchy and no less importantly, its 
controversial success dcteimines Raheja s 
antithesis of ecjuality and mutuality If 
Dumont says apples Raheja w ill say oranges, 
even though as it is well known Dumont 
makes allowance for the to operative aspects 
of caste through the principle ot 
complementarity He also recognises a real 
measure of equality between members of the 
same caste 

It IS indeed difficult to understand the 
amount of attention given to Dumont s 
ideas (symposiums toi instance in Tht 
louinal of Asian Studies and (utieni 
Anthropology) without taking account of 
the principle of hierarchy itself As early 
as 6 70 AD for instance the Chinese pilgrim 
i 1 sing noted the Hindu emphasis on purity 
and Its opposite 

Now the fust and chief difference between 
India of the five tcgions and other nations 
IS the peculiar distinciton between purily 
and impurity 

Dumont s French predecessor Bougie 
repeatedly mentions the principle of 
hicraichy in his discussion ol caste Why 
then the fuss about Dumont ’ Fhe situation 
resembles the cult of academic celebniy 
built around another thinker whose work has 
had profound implications for the study ol 
Indiansociety IxiwardSaid MuchofSaid’s 
entique of Onenialnm can be found in the 
earlier work of the Egyptian scholar Anwai 
Abdel Malek but with the publication of 
Said's Orientalism all mention of this 
academic irailbla/cr vanished in the rush to 
put Said on a pedestal 
Dumont himself has complained at length 
about precisely this kind of response to his 
work and of the enervating effects of 
intellectual onc-upmanship like the kind 
practised by Raheja on the aiithrojKilogical 
enterpnse Ironically Dumont says his ideas 
have been the victim ot the very indi vidualism 
which his work posits as a definihg 
c haractenstic of western scK.icties in contrast 
to India’s corporate orientation In an 
interview with Jean-Claudc f'aley he 
remarks 

I have suffered under the paradoxical 
situation that my work when it was fell to 
be original or challenging was interpieted 
tobe’personal or jienonallyoriented while 
in actual fact it was essentially oriented to 
the assumed community of researchers to 
a degiee that made it anachronistic in out 
very individuai-oriented world I was given 
to understand along two decades that my 
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work would finjlly attain some letognition, 
noi as It was intended as a contribution 
to the collective construction of a theory or 
system but wiHy nilly as a ‘personal’ 
contribution This is the rub (he conditions 
m which oui craft is practised are such that 
one ISC ompelled to retreat from the collective 
orientation that is that of science, to the 
more pei sonal orientation of the philosopher 
writer oi aitist to admit that the pioducts 
of the ciatt are not cumulative that (he 
scientilic community hardly exists at all or 
at any rate to lecoil upon oneself and choose 
one s subject matter accordingly 

As a consequence instead of an ordered 
progress in which everyone would have a 
place we witness individual successes or 
lailuies and achionic instability in the major 
interest or inteicsts of the profession 

As Kail hipper once complained the social 
sciences aic really total ideologies or 
putting It dll tea oily some social scientists 
are unabit and ever unwilling to speak a 
common language 

Let s (.ICC facts Anthropology that is 
social scicntilu wiitingnl foreign authorship 
on India long ago exhausted its practical 
ration d itte 1 hcie ate no strange customs 
to catalogue and no issues of substance to 
resolve But it would be asking too much 
ot human natiiic to expect anthropologists 
themselves to disassemble the system ot 
status and prestige the sabbaticals and 
tcnurcHichans that they veconstrucicd Alter 
all why pint k the feathers ol the goose that 
laid the golden egg’ Instead now all is 
opinion md wrangling without end rhe 
continuing (.ontiovcrsv surrounding 
Dumont s work is hardly an isolated case 
Witness the current contretemps, exposed 
lot all to sec in i icccnt issue ol Ftu Nt » 
Ymk Timt s Maifazitu between the doyenne 
ot Aincnean cultural anthiolopogy. Clitford 
Goeit/ and the nun who would be king 
C ity University ol New York protessoi ol 
anthropology Vincent Crapan/ano 
Marriott s eminent Chicago colleague 
M arshal Sahl i ns has been engaged t n a si mi lar 
undignified exercise in academic shin 
kicking with Princeton University 
anthropologist Gananath Obcyesckcrc 
earned on inpait on the pages ol The Times 
Liierart Supplemritt 
What docs all this tell us about the nature 
ot man which is projicily anthropology s 
subject’ Here we sec a strange kind of 
congruence between anthropology and the 
institution ot caste itself Dumont makes the 
casecleannan appendix to HamoHietchtcuf 
Hieraahy is a univcisal necessity it will 
become manifest in some way in covert 
Ignominious or jiathological forms in relation 
to the opposed ideals in force 
The dichotomy between man in India as 
hierarchic and man in western society as 
egalitarian tails by the wayside Man as we 
hardly need to be told is everywhere 


hierarchic and charactensed by the will to 
dominate Needless to say. this conclusion 
can be adduced from the behaviour of 
anthropologists themselves 
What othei conclusion can intelligent 
minds reach than that the entire project ot 
anthropologising India is riddled with a large 
amount of cultural condescension to Indian 
beliefs and institutions’ What’s more, the 
practice ol anthropology itself is evidence 
of a continuing relation of power between 
India and the west As the literary critic 
George Steiner once cautioned 
The notion ol travelling to far places in order 
to study alien peoples and cultures is unique 
to western man no primitive peoples have 
ever c ome to study us the western obsession 
with inquiry with analysis is itself a mode 
of subjugation and technical mastery 
In recent years anthropology has sought 
a way around this unpalatable truth by 


inducting so-called native anthropologist! 
tntoitsraoks These mostly well-born Indiam 
travel to the west to obtain doctorates in 
anthropology Then, as is currently the 
fashion, sententiousiy denounce the evils of 
colonialism and onentalism If the welfare 
of India and Indians ts their real concern why 
are these persons not in India where their 
talents mi^t make adif terence ’The answser 
IS obvious India no longer provides suffi¬ 
cient scope for their gargantuan social 
aspirations They will have their cake and 
eat It too trading on their supposed insider’s 
knowledge ot India in the we^ and basking 
in the deference paid to foreign academics 
when they deign to visit India One of whom 
we ypeak Arjun Appadurat, now himselt a 
Chicago professor ol anthropology, once 
wrote a review ol Dumont s ideas entitled 
Is Homo Hicrarchicus’’ If he is not why 
bother asking’ 
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*l£iK»iiiiter’ Killings in 
Andhra Pradesh . 

P Srikiishna Deva Rao 

The strong nexus between the police and the state government continues 
to deny justice to the victims of faked encounters in AncUira Pradesh 


Though footsteps may touch this spot for 
a thousand years, they will not erase the 
blood of those who here have fallen And 
the hour tfiat you fell will not be extinguished 
through thousand of years cross this silence 
-Pablo Neruda 
THREE years ago Narasamma, the mother 
of an encounter victim, Shankat aiah, lost hci 
eyesight when the police beat her on the 
head Her crime deposing the fads about 
her son s death before the subdivisional 
magistrate Nagarkuntool of Andhia Pradesh 
during the enquiry into an alleged encounter 
death Recently, she re-narrated the facts 
before the National Human Rights Com¬ 
mission (NHRO which is currently probing 
into encountci deaths id Andhra Pradesh 
To date the police who murdered 
Shankaraiah and who beat Narasamma are 
still free but there may be justice on the 
hoit/on Last month the NHRC began a 
heanng into six encounter deaths in Andhra 
Pradesh The heanng, which began on August 
21, 199*^ on tne basis of a complaint filed 
by Andhra Pradesh Civil Liberties Commit 
tee (APCLC), will examine six out of 492 
alleged encounteis between police and 
suspected naxalite activists between 1991 
and 1991 The final heanng is to he held 
on September 21 1995 
Narasamma is one of those hundreds of 
mothers whose children have been killed 
or disappeared in state-sponsored terronsm 
in Andhra Pradesh lor the last two and-a 
halfdcxadcs She has seen the torturcis kid¬ 
nappers and assassins escape punishment 
and reap rewards tor their actions in the form 
of promotions Narasamma is not seeking 
revenge tor her son’sdeath and her blindness 
she simply wants those responsible for 
these and other crimes to be punished 
Narasamma's case is not an isolated 
incident In fact it is just the tipof the iceberg 
Hundreds of political activists have been 
killed while in state custody Thousands 
have emerged from detention physically and 
psychologically maimed 

Encodntbr Dfaths and LbCAL Vacuum 

Extrajudicial executions in Andhra 
Pradesh date back to the daysoftheTelangana 
peasants struggle of the late 1940s At least 
2,500 people were shot dead in the name 
of ‘police action’ under the covet of the 
Madras Suppression of Distuitances Act, 


1948 It IS also the first major deployment 
of the army to suppress a political movement 
in India 

Though there has been a long history of 
brutal state repression since the birth of the 
Indian nation the term ‘encounter death 
officially entered the human rights 
vocabulary in the late 1960s In UN parlance 
It means extrajudicial execution In the 
colloquial language an encounter is 
essentially an armed confrontation during 
which an exchange of fiie takes place and 
suspected insurgents are killed Fair and 
square Or is it' The hallmark of an 
encounter death is that it is a stage-managed 
extermination of an individual or a group 
by brutal means Vic tims arc often tortured 
by the police shot and then dumped at the 
alleged site ol the encounter The police 
routinely ciiculatc stories of ‘armed 
encounters between suspected insurgents 
and the police during which the police say 
they fired in self defence 

The killing of political activists began in 
earnest in the late 1960s with the emergence 
of the naxalite movement The movement 
was born in the distnet of Naxalbari in West 
Bengal The naxalite struggle raised the 
issue land I ights labour nghts and challenged 
the existing political and economic structures 
The movement spiead from the land of its 
origin to Snkakulai.i the tribal belt of Andhra 
Pradesh and toind fertile ground in the 
plains of theceniral India, where generations 
of oppressed agncullural workers had been 
living under the feudal control of the 
landowners 

Promised land relorms never came into 
effect Instead local politicians in league 
with the police responded with an iron hand 
to eliminate activists and supporters of the 
movement in so called ‘encounters’ More 
than I 100 people have been killed in 
encounters in Andhra Pradesh since 1968 
Not one member of the poliee force or any 
other secunty force has been questioned, let 
aioneconvicted In the first half of the 1990s 
there have been 605 encounter deaths, three 
times the number recorded by the APCLC 
in the 1970s or the 1980s 

The largest encountertook place in January 
1992 during uhich 11 naxalites were killed 
while travelling through the Khammam forest 
of Andhra Pradesh The police stofqied their 
van and shot all 13 passengers 'The latest 


addttion to the list is of MadhusiuHtan 
who was killed in the heart of Hyderabad 
city on the night of July 26 Madhusudhan 
Raj a mechanical crginect is the secretary 
of the slate committee ol Communist Party 
of India (Marxist and I,eninist) led b) Pham 
Bagchi and was also the general secretary 
ol stale conimitiec of Indian I'ederation of 
Trade I 'nions from i u to 1987 1 he blood 
stains broken teeth and glasses the bullet 
marks on the doors and walls arc the living 
testimony of another encounter death 

In every case the police version of the 
incident is identical The police generally 
states, ‘ on receiving information about the 
movements of naxalites the police patty 
took up combing operations Dining the 
combing operations the police encountered 
the naxalites and opened tne in self detciice 
in which an unidentified naxalite was 
killed 

What the law says and what actually 
happens aic two very different scenaiios 
Section 176 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
makes It mandatory loi the executive 
magistrate to conduct the enquiry into ill the 
extrajudicial executions It is also the 
mandatory that police inloim the concerned 
distnet 01 sub di\ isional magistrate and his 
supenor officials of the encounter 

The sordid story is that the police do not 
even file a first information teport alter an 
alleged encounter making it easy to bury 
the evidence later on No investigations are 
conducted into the encounter or if c (inducted 
they arc done by the same policemen who 
were involved in the incident No account 
of the ammunition used dunng the encounter 
IS maintained No piapcr post mortem 
examinations a'c done Theie have been 
reports that the doctor is torced to conduct 
the post mortem examination at the site of 
theallcgcdcncouniei away from the facilities 
of the laboratory The police are known to 
dictate the contents ol the inquest and post¬ 
mortem reports Because these reports are 
pnvilegeddcxunients theyarenot available 
to the public 

The police s failure to investigate 
extrajudicial executions is a mafor obstacle 
to justice in the state The law regarding the 
investigation and prosecution of cxtiajudicial 
executions ts silent on many key points, 
leaving It open to interpretation The failure 
to conduct adequate investi gallons into 
alleged encounters as well as the failuie to 
prosecute suspects has effectively condoned 
the actions of the police and contributed to 
the escalation of violence in Andhra Pradesh 

llTORNATIONAI SlANDARDS AND BHABOAVA 

Commission 

Recognising the Icga' vacuum that exists 
in many countries the UN and the 
international community expressed its 
concern at the oc cumence of the extrajudicial 
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executions. On December 15 ,1980 the UN 
general assembly adopted a specific 
resolution on arbitrary and summary 
executions. The UN general as.<i|;mbly, 
bearing in mind the results of the Sixth 
United Nations Congrc.ss on the Prevention 
of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
condemned the practice of summary and 
arbitrary executions in 1981, and in 1982 
a Special Rapporteur on Summary and 
Arbitrary Executions was appointed by the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Tile UN and the international community 
began to formulate a set of principles and 
medico-legal .standards for in vestigation and 
prevention of extra-legal, arbitrary and 
summary executions. The work dates back 
to the beginning of the 1980s and resulted 
in the preparation of Principles on the 
Effective Prevention and Investigation of 
Extra-Legal and Arbitrary and Summary 
Executions. The principles were adopted by 
the Economic and Social Council and 
endorsed by the UN general assembly in 
December I9?9. To supplement the 
Principles, the Minnesota Lawyers 
International Human Rights Committee 
prepared a manual in 1991 for thorough, 
prompt and impartial investigation of all 
suspected cases of extra-legal, arbitrary and 
summary executions. It is meant to explain 
the unexplained deaths and to help in 
identifying the perpetrator to be tried by a 
competent court of law by increasing 
confidence in the rule of law. But the 
principles have not been adopted so far by 
many countries in the world including India. 

The first incident of police killings in 
Andhra Pradesh in post-independence was 
reported on March 3,1968 at Pedakharja in 
Srikakulam. The police, in league with goons 
of the landlord, fired on two tribals. The 
stories of encounter deaths began 
proliferating on the front pages of the 
newspapers in 1969 with the murders of 
Panchadi Krishna Muithy in May 1969 and 
Subbarao Panigrahi in December 1969. It 
reached its peak during the emergency when 
all fundamental rights, including the right 
to life, were denied. 

Since the 1970s, the killing of political 
activists in the name of encounters had 
become the modus operandi of murder in 
cold blood by the police. The declaration of 
tlK emergency on June 26, 1975 was the 
official licence to the police to systematically 
liquidate the political dissenters. Jayaprakash 
Narayan, as the president of the Citizens’ 
Committee for Democracy set up a 
committee in April 1977 headed by V M 
Tarkunde to investigate into the deaths. The 
civil rights committee headed by Tarkunde 
investigated the matter and demanded the 
central government to appoint a judicial 
commission. The central government 
appointed the Bhargava Commission after 


the emtergency in iune 1977 ^ invetil^ 
into the deaths of naxalites during 1968-77. 

The Bhargava Commission began its 
investigations in August 1977 and its term 
was extended in December 1977 for six 
more months. The commission could not 
complete its work due to the non co-operation 
of the state government which had 
intimidated the witnesses, refused to produce 
relevant documents and finally decided the 
proceedings of the commission behind closed 
doors. The Bhargava Commission’s term 
expired and the state government chose not 
to extend it. In the end the commission never 
got around to submittinga preliminary report. 
The fate of the Bhargava Commission proves 
that a state government can easily thwart the 
activities of an unwanted official 
investigation. 

The killings in Andhra Pradesh continued 
more vigorously after the emergency. The 
encounters were revived in 1980alter a short 
reprieve of three years. Some parts of 
Telangana were declared ‘disturb^ area' 
and the killings resumed under the cover of 
the National Security Act. 

JiiDiOAL Escapism 

Encouraged by the post-emergency 
judicial activism of the Supreme Court, the 
APCLC made another attempt to seek justice. 
It knocked at the door of the Supreme Court, 
the supposed 'protector and guarantor of 
fundamental rights’. The scene had shifted 
to the arena of court halls. 

'Die APCLC filed a writ petition in the 
Supreme Court in 1982 requesting that the 
court set up an independent enquiry to 
investigate encounter killings between 1980 
and 1981. Over the next four years the 
committee approached the Supreme Court 
with fresh affidavits concerning further 
encounter killings. The court admitted the 
petition in September 1985 but threw it out 
in April 1989, along with another two 
petitions on the alleged extrajudicial 
executionsinTamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh. 

’The Supreme Court gave a remarkable 
piece of advice; "aggrieved parties, if any, 
should file private complaints before the 
local magistrates against the police.” Thus, 
the Supreme Court abdicated its duty to 
enforce the fundamental rights and acted as 
the enforcer of the Criminal Procedure Code 
rather than the Constitution. In 1989 the 
Supreme Court ’ s further advised the APCLC 
to submit a memorandum to the state of 
Andhra Pradesh and directed the government 
to report to the court about the action taken. 
Pursuant to the Supreme Court’s order, the 
APCLC submitted a detailed list of all the 
encounter killings in Andhra Pradesh after 
the lifting of the emergency. The petition 
of APCLC has been pending before the AP 
state government since 1989. 


...... . ... ri»«' 

TbcbiaaenaessefdtelctMh^gs p iaregpt i fa l y 
increased after the SupremeCoart disiikissed 
the petition on encounter killings. The 
encounter killings, which had earlier been 
confined to deep forests, now shifted to the 
town: to high schtxii grounds, deserted tem¬ 
ples, empty wsucr tanks and drainage canals. 

The APCLC did not lose hope but 
continued to struggle for justice for the 
victimsoftmcounterkillings.'This time using 
the ‘democratic space’ ofthe National Human 
Rights Commission. The APCLC filed the 
complaint in March 1994 on the 496 
encounter killings in the state during 1991- 
93. The NHRC took note of 74 encounter 
^aths listed in the complaint and sought a 
response from the government of Andhra 
Pradesh. The NHRC also visited the state 
in August 1994 to gather information from 
a cross section of citizens. The police 
attempted to sidetrack the proceedings of the 
commission’s investigation in Andhra 
Pradesh During the commission’s official 
visit the police intimidated and terrorised 
anyone who tried to denounce police 
violence. The Andhra police were determined 
to sabotage the NHRC’s fact finding tour. 
Even the state government would not co¬ 
operate with the NHRC enquiry. 

It is in this context that the present hearing 
of the NHRC. due to wrap up on September 
21, assumes significance. Let us redeem the 
hope of justice for the unforgotten victims 
of state violence in Andhra Pradesh. Let us 
hope that the NHRC enquiry will shed light 
on the facts and uphold the value of human 
life which has, so far, been dismissed by the 
state. 
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PAKISTAN 

Why Devaluation Won’t Hdp 

SAkbarZaidi 


Devaluation will push up inflation, already high vsithout necessarily 
improving the balance of trade The real obstac le to higher exports 
today IS not the rupee/dollar parity, hut the ananhii political situation 
in Karachi 


BIjSINCSS and banking Lircics are abu/7 
with the prospects ot an imminent 
devaluation Exporters and importers aie 
hedging their bets as they believe that the 
government ot Pakistan is about to devalue 
the rupee substantially leading turiency 
analysis in the city are predicting a massive 
devaluation of the rupiee against the US 
dollar betorc the end ol the year These 
devaluation rumours have been sweeping 
across the market tor many weeks and have 
been intensified recently resulting in a near 
panic buying ol dollars along with a sharp 
increase in imports as the importers want to 
capitalise on the higher existing exchange 
rate before imported items become moic 
expensive Even federal commerce minisiei 
Chaudhry Ahmed Mukhtar joined in the 
foray a few days ag i and revealed that the 
government intends to devalue the rupee by 
3 per cent by the end of the year In all this 
ruckus the only institution which has 
consistently taken a different stance is in 
fuct the iiistilution which is actually supposed 
to announce changes in the value of the 
rupee the State Bank ot Pakistan 
Governoi ol State Bank Yaquh has 
repeatedly and strongly denied all the 
rumours and spec ulaiions about devaluation 
massive or otherwise Prom statements 
attnbuted to the governor u hich range from 
no devaluation in the offing and ihat he 
has ruled out devaluation to the stronger 
dismissal ol the commerce minister s 
statement on devaluation since the beginning 
of the current fiscal year on July 1, the 
governor ol the Sute Bank has consisientiy 
held on to his claim that devaluation will 
not take place Furthermore he has warned 


those involved in gambling’ onaprc^ablt 
devaluiiion of the rupee to do so at their 
own risk and has reminded them of i 
similar wainoig issued to them by him at 
the time the government bad decided to 
make the i upcc co vcrtihle in June 1994 1 he 
currency analysts and market playeis at that 
time as today wcic expecting a massive 
downward movement in the rupee and 
again as today had indulged in apre 1994 
budget buying spree to make windfall 
profits Hovsevci the rupee depreciated 
and adjusted bv only 9 1 per cent after the 
paitidkonvertibiliiyon luly 1 1994 Despite 
the claims and w imingv by the governor that 
no devaluition is in sight, however the 
lupee since the budget was announced on 
June 14 h IS sc t n as m iny as nine downward 
adjustments 

The spot buying rue of the rupee was 
pegged to the US dollar at Rs SO 97 prior 
to the budget I he first post budget 
downward movement cx,curred on June 28 


when It lost 4 paisa and settled at Rs 1 i 01 
In the 14 week since the niid* June budget 
to the end ot September the nine downward 
adjustments have resulted in a depieciatfon 
of the v due ol the lupec by S8 paisa (down 
by I 87|)ercent)andatthcendolSeptembci 

thespot biiyingi iicoftheiupi'c with respect 
to the dollii w IS P 11 "i Iht governor 
ol the Slate Bank has called this drop a 
corrective uljiistmtnl ind nol a 
devaluation 

Bankets and cuiitiicv nitlvsts hive 
forecast substanti il dc v ilu itum bclorc the 
year ends and their picdiclion nm’cs Irom 
a Detemhci lujiee/dollai piiily ol i vety 
minimum Rs 12 to the doll u hut with 11 itc 
elosertotheRs llmark One mdvstbclitvis 
that the most leal value tor the iu,k.c helore 
the yeai is out is a massive Rs IS to one 
I IS dollar A senior banker in a Ic admg I IS 
bank says that his bank feels that the rupee 
will depreciate by 10 15 per cent by early 
Novembti 1his means that this bank is 
idvistng Its clients that the dollai would be 
worth Rs 16 2 in a lew weeks well before 
the end of the year 

Most analysts have given loui leasons for 
the impending devaluition three ot which 
iclate to whii arc called fuiidiinenials 
They believe that thei c is need for devaluation 
due to the continued widening of the trade 
gap the fall in foreign exchange reserves 
and the mounting inflationary pressure s 1 he 
lourth reason is said to be the recent 
adjustment/devalu ttion of the Indian lupee 
Ixi us examine some ol these claims 
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Tabu I Vacue and Dnsu ciaiion oi Pakistani Rupee in Tcrms or US lion v» 


Apnl May bebruary 
1972 1972 1971 

to 

1981 82 

1981 

82 

1982 

81 

1981 

84 

1984 

85 

1985 

86 

1986 

87 

1987 

88 

1988 

89 

1989 

90 

1990 

91 

1991 

92 

1992 

91 

1991 

94 

1994 

95 

1995 

96 

Rupees 

to one dollar 4 76 11 00 

990 

9 90 1010 

1108 

14 74 

16 00 

16 26 

1719 

1799 

2090 

21 90 

24 16 

25 08 

27 07 

10 71 

1105 

Per cent change 
each year 



202 

29 50 

12 69 

8 55 

163 

695 

145 

16 18 

4 78 

ri 21 

■•96 

7 91 

1152 

104 

Per cent change 
since 1982 
when the mana 
ged float began 



202 

12 12 

48 89 

6162 

64 24 

75 66 

8172 

111 II 

121 21 146 06 

15111 171 41 210 40 21164 


ACnfe The rupee rate M the average for the year 
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The trade and current account deficits 
have both been falling over the last lew 
years, not widening Fhc bade deficit in the 
last financial year 1904 95 as a percentage 
of GDP was the lowest since 1980 The 
current account deficit (as a percentage of 
GOP) for the last year was the lowest since 
1987 with the exception of 1991-92 Hence 
the trend tor the two deficits which are very 
closely related to the exchange rate has been 
falling On the other hand foreign exchange 
reserves have been rising consistently since 
•I 99(), and at the end of the last financial year 
were $2 74 billion the highest ever On two 
counts which reveal important trends related 
to the exchange rate c urrenc y analysts have 
got the direction of the movement wrong 

Inflation is the only fundamental on which 
the analysts arc right but for the wrong 
reasons Intlalion has been on the rise and 
has affected what is known as the real 
exchange rate which compares the inflation 
rate in expoiting and importing countnes 
A high intlation in one trading country 
iir-n VIS the other implies a deteriorating 
real exchange rate anef hence the need to 
devalue the nominal exchange rate to make 
our goods more competitive It is true that 
Pakistan's inflation rate is higher than its 
trading parners but a devaluation on these 
grounds would only add fuel to fire 
Devaluation tor Pakistan would prove to be 
inflationary and worsen further an already 
explosive price situation 

The mam reason given in favour of 
devaluation is that it will make exports 
more competitive i c cheaper and hence 
increase the volume of exports and foreign 
exchange earnings However even at a 
theoretiral level this is a questionable 
proposition Firstly exports may not be price 
sensitive and they may respond to non-pricc 
factors, and thus lowering the price of exports 
may not affect volume and increase demand 

- this phenomenon was obscrv cd in Pakistan 
after Moeen Quraishi s devaluation two years 
ago There is often a J curve effect seen 
where the balance of trade (the value of 
exports minus the value ot imports), first 
deteriorates before any improvement is seen 

- this often sees the knee jerk reaction of 
further devaluation and adds further 
problems Also ifexportsdoindeedincrcase 
the pnee of imports also nses and under 
numerous conditions the effect ot a 
devaluation may substantially worsen the 
balance ot tiade and negate the entire 
exercise Furthermore after the utter 
devastation ot the Mexican economy 
tollnwingabunglcddevaluation nine months 
ago, foreign investors have become a little 
bit more cautious about such interventions 
in emerging markets, and local governments 
are aware ot these concerns 

Hie fourth reason why Pakistan should 
devalue is the weakest The argument doing 
the rounds suggests that since the value of 
the Indian rupee has fallen, i c, depreciated. 


Pakistan must devalue immediately News¬ 
paper articles are i lamounng that the “Indian 
move IS an economic invasion to knock out 
Pakisuni exports in the world market' There 
aic numerous inconsistencies m this claim 
Firstly Indian goods are not strictly 
comparable to Pakistani exports and nor arc 
ail ot them perfect substitutes Secondly 
export cirders and contracts areusually signed 
well in advance and arc based on numerous 
non price considerations which include 
political lac lots long term dealings 
practices ind ties institutional (actors 
tradition and cultural factors and a host ot 
others Ihirdlv Indian exports generate 
almost tour times the foreign exchange that 
Pakistani exports are able to bring implying 
that the Indian market is already well 
established compered to Pakistan s Fourthly 
the devaluation seen in the Indian lupce was 
in the kerb mirkct where the rupee tell to 
Rs 15 per IIS dollar for a short whilr but 
then stabilised n iround 11 80 Tlicotficial 
Indian rupee was note hanged Finally Indian 
exports have seen a surge this year whcic 
they have risen by 29 per cent since April 
compared to I ist year A very healthy trend 
indeed Fssctiiially then a devaluation in the 
Indian rufvcc by a tew percentage points 
should nut cause concern to our exporters 
What matters tor us is ihc US dollar 
Strangely enough while all currency 
analysts md traders have been giving 
arguments lor devaluation they have not 
given enough weight to what happens to the 
US dollar Pakistan follows a managed tloal 
and although there is a basket ot currencies 
to which the rupee is linked the US dollar 
IS the key c urrency tor the rupee The dollai 


fell to an all-ftme low of one dollar to l 
Japanese y«ithisApnl,andafterd 15.moni 
high IS now around KXlyen The US doll, 
started its upward movement in July and th 
changes m the dollar/Pakistan rupee rat 
need to be seen m that context A strange 
US dollar would put pressure on the Pakistan 
rufiee and hence the need (or the ‘technics 
adjustments The key determinant tn tb 
next tew months tor the Pakistani rupee wil 
be the value ot the US dollar not the Indiai 
rupee Once the dollar stabilises so shouli 
the rupee Furthermore as the Tables show 
so far this year there has been very littli 
adjustment mainly because the dollar wa 
weaker and based on past tiends there i 
considerable room to manoeuvre 
At the moment the govemmen's mos 
immediate task is to deal with rising inflation 
which was 14 8 percent in August or a year 
on year basis Devaluation would onl; 
ini rcase that inflation without nccessarib 
improving the balance of trade position 
Exports have shown a healthy tiend I ist yea 
growing by 15 7 pei cent with a value o 
$7 8 billion The target tor the curreni fisca 
year 1995 96 is $9 2 billion anditthecottoi 
ciop IS good IS IS veiy piobabic one cai 
expect increase in exports The stumhiinj 
block loi high exports is noi the nipcc/dolla 
parity rate hui thcanirchic and devastatinj 
political situation in K iiachi All altempi' 
It improving the economy and cxpandinj 
exports iiiusi he picdicatcd on tinding < 
quick and |usi solution to the politics o 
Karachi The business community should be 
pressurising the goscinmeni to come to term* 
with Ihc conccins of the people ol ihis citv 
In comparison dev iliiation is a trivial issue 
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Sudan: Opposition’s Agenda 

Ninan Koshy 


The Sudanese regime will attempt to exploit the weak points in the 
consensus of the opposition parties. But it cannot afford to ignore their 
newly attained strength. The government’s chief advantage seems to be 
the increasing complexity of the situation in the South compounded by 
lack of unity and cohesiveness among the Southern movements. 


THE emergence of a consensius among major 
opposition forces in Sudan on self- 
determination as the key to peace has posed 
a serious challenge to the National Islamic 
Front regime. While the leadership given by 
the former prime minister Sadiq al-Mahdi 
in championing the right to selt- 
determinaiion and building the consensus 
annoyed the government and led to his fifth 
detention since I9K*) - when the military 
overthrew his democratically elected 
government -his release at the end of August 
indicates the narrowing of options for the 
government While there has been 
international prcs.<iure to rclea.se Sadiq al- 
Mahdi , the government is keen to see whether 
the consensus among the opposition parties 
on self-determination can be broken. 

Four days after the aire.st ol Sadiq al- 
Mahdi in mid May, the government stated 
that the former prime minister had been 
arrested for his part in the agreement at 
Chukkudum in South Sudan in Deccmbei 
1994, b^wMn his Umma Party and the 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA). 
While in detention the government could 
add another reason, viz, that of authorising 
his party to sign the National Democratic 
Alliance Agreement in Asmara, Eritrea. If 
theChukkudum agreement was only between 
the Umma Party and the SPLA, the Asmara 
agreement was among a broad alliance of 
Sudanese parties and movements which can 
claim to represent the vast majority of the 
people of Sudan. Together these agreonents 
constitute the most important development 
in Sudanese oppositiomin the last six years. 

Sadiq al-Mahdi’s arrest came six months 
aAer the Chukkudum agreement, the alleged 
reason for his detention. What apparently 
provoked the government was a scathing 
attack the former prime mimster made on 
the policies of the regime at the Ansar Mosque 
in Wad Nubawi, Omdurman, on the occasion 
of Bid B Adha, die (nlgrinlage feast on May 
10. Pointing out that the regime’s ptHicies 
had been a miserable failure and were full 
of contradictions, he predicted the imminent 
fall of the government. 

In tact al-Mahdi wasbuildingonaitidsms 
he had made at the end of Ramadan in 
March. In that he endowed strongly the right 


of the people of South Sudan to self- 
determination upheld in the agreement at 
Chukkudum. In a wide-ranging political 
speech Sadiq al- Mahdi said that the Southern 
Sudanese should decide in a free and fair 
referendum whethei to remain part ot a 
united Sudan oi became independent. If the 
people ot the .South voted for independence 
he could sec no sense in trying to maintain 
unity by lorcc 

Sadiq al- Mahdi has often used religious 
occasions lo make important declarations on 
political issues Thisistrueofmany Sudanese 
political leaders. Such occasions provide the 
only avenues toi political expression, under 
the Islamic military government to the Umma 
Party leader, also the leader of the powerful 
Ansar sect, to express his opposition to the 
regime's policies 

Using religious terminology, the Umma 
Party leader called for a ‘civil jibtui' against 
the regime. Sadiq al-Mahdi has occasionally 
spoken ot a ‘civil jihad' although he has 
never fully explained what he meant by this. 

By speaking out strongly al-Mahdi 
dispelled the rumours that he and his party 
were negoUaUng wiUi the regime. Throu^xiut 
the period ot Rainadam. there were persistent 
nimours that al-Mahdt himself or some other 
leaders of his party were engaged in serious 
reconciliation talks with the regime. 

The foimal agreement between the Umma 
Party and the SPLA. on December 17,1994 
committing themselves “to political co¬ 
operation, working for the restoration of 
freedom and democracy and recognising the 
right of the South to self-determination’’ 
cameafterdifneuit negotiationsover a period 
of 13 months. The Umma Party showed 
great courage in breaking away from the 
traditional positions held by parties in the 
North onunity and tetritorial int^tyof Sudan. 

The two parties differed on a number of 
issues. Chief among them is the question of 
sdf-determinationfortheNgoitDMapeopie 
of Abyei, and the people of Nuba mountains 
and Ingessim hills. IThe British had placed 
these in the northern arfaninislhdve region 
andsotheUmmaIhutyisrductanttormicede 
the right to self-determination to the people 
of Abyei and opposed to any such cl«ms 
by the Nubas. 


Most South Sudanese have always 
regarded Abyei as part of South Sudan 
have never accepted the divisionof the Dtnlca 
people putting the Ngok Dinka of Abyei in 
the North. Nuban people and Ingessini 
people are non-Arab* who by accident of 
history have found themselves und« the 
rule of the Arabs They have been subject 
to dtscnmination and persecution. Hwy 
joined the SPLA’s struggle and proved 
themselves to be valiant fighters. It would 
be difficult for the SPLA to consider them 
different or agree to the denial of the right 
of self-determination to them. 

The preliminary agreement among the 
oppo.sition parties in late December and the 
OKiaration by the extraordinary conference 
of the National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
in June were built on the Chukkudum 
agreement and would not have been possible 
but tor the principled stand of the Umma 
Party. 

Already the December meeting acknow¬ 
ledged that the civil war is of 'national 
origin’ rather than a Southern problem. This 
was a major political victory for the SPLA. 
It also placed the agreement in a regional 
Iramewoik Its opening statement referred 
to the “consequences of the policies of the 
regime on the security and stability of the 
region’’. 

It turther linked the agreement U) the stallad 
peace initiative of the Inter-Govcnimental 
Authority for Drought and Development 
(IGADD) consisting of Kenya, Etteopia, 
Eritrea. Sudan and Uganda. IGADD holds 
the view that any peace in Sudan should be 
a just and lasting one and not merely a 
temporary acconunodaticm with the NIF 
regime. Its peace committee analysed the 
political causes to the conflict and based its 
solution on two principles. It recognised 
Sudan as a ncbly diverse country which has 
to be governed by a democratic political 
syston free of the involvement of any 
religion. Also it recogmsed drat the people 
of the South, Nub» mpuntains and the 
Ingessini hills must be accorded and granted 
their right to self-determinabon. 

The Sudanese regime was opposed to the 
two principles of democracy pnd self- 
determinraion as the basis of IGADD pence 
initiative. It strongly criticised the tindings 
of IGADD Committee and quesikmed the 
legitimacy of some of the member 
governments. It actively HKsnpied to subvert 
the governments of Eriimn and Uganda. As 
a consequence they bfoke off diplomatic 
rdations with Sudan. This gave the chance 
to die Sudanese govenunent to dum that 
neither Uganda nor Entiea was neuttal with 
regard to Sudanese matters and therefore 
should not continue as meiiiben. It further 
alleged that the lack of aeottatity Rad 



obviously affected theCommittee’sfindings 
in the first place. 

The Asmara Special Conference of the 
NDA came at a time when many were 
writing off the Alliance as an exercise in 
irrelevance. For six years the opposition 
parties had failed to address the political 
issues with a united voice and had lacked 
a clear agenda. 

In Asmara the NDA fully endorsed the 
IGADD peace process and its proposals on 
democracy and self>determination. NDA 
recognised self-determination as the key to 
conflict resolution and peace in Sudan. 

The conference of the NDA on the 
‘Fundamehtal issues of the Nation’ was held 
from June 15 to 23 this year. The conference 
was attended by leaders and delegates 
representing the Democratic Unionist Patty, 
the Umma Party, the Sudanese Communist 
Patty, Union of Sudan African Panics, Sudan 
Peoples Liberation Army and Sudan Peoples 
Liberation Front, Legitimate Command, 
Sudanese AlliaiKC Forces, the Beja Congress, 
Sudan Trades Union and a number of 
independent national personalities. 

Together they can claim a very wide 
spectrum of public opinion and 
representation of the majority of the people 
of Sudan. The participation oDhe two groups 
of opposition armed forces was particularly 
significant. 

It is admitted that the army in Sudan is 
restive. The government’s fear of the army 
was underlined by the s^king of some 60 
senior officers in December and 169 middle 
ranking and 137 non-commissioned officers 
in Febniary. 

Recruitment to the army opposition 
organisation, the Sudanese Alliance Forces, 
is reported to be growing significantly. The 
group led by Brig Abd-al-Aziz JChalid Osman 
was formed by officers unhappy with the 
inactivity of the opposition Legitimate 
Command of the Su^ Armed Forces. 

The Asmara Communique addressed the 
basic issuesof the rightto self-determination, 
relationship between religion and politics 
and die system of administration during the 
interim period. ’Ihe conference recognised 
that the exercise of the right of self- 
determination constituted a solution to the 
problem of ending the agonising civil war 
and facilitating the re,storation of democracy 
in Sudan. 

With regard to this crucial issue the 
Conference drew a distinction among the 
South (pre-19S6 borders), the Abyei district 
and the Nuba mountains and Ingesseni hills. 
WMIe the confemice decided that the people 
of South Sudan shall exercise the right of 
self-determination, before the expinoioo of 
the interim period, it proposed a separate 
procedure for the people of Abym district 


“Their wish to either remain within the 
administrative set up of Southern Kordofan 
region or join Bahrei-Ghazal region (North) 
shall be ascertained in a referendum to be 
held within the interim period but before die 
exocise of the right of self-determination' 
for the South. If the-miyotity wish to join 
the ‘South’ they shall exercise the right of 
self-determination as part of the people of 
South Sudan". 

'The NDA did not concede the right of self- 
determination to the people of Nuba 
mountains and Ingesseni hills. The 
communique says that “a political solution 
to redress the injustices suflTeied by die people 
of thesd areas shall be sought by die interim 
government and that a referendum to 
ascertain their wishes on their political and 
administrative future shidl be organised and 
carried out within the interim period”. 
Obviously what is envisaged is within Sudan 
and in the North and not as part of what 
might evolve in the South. The distinctions 
made among the different areas are bound 
to create problems for the SPLA especially 
in view of the fact that bieak-away groups 
from SPLA are quite powerful. 

It was agreed that the options to be 
presented in the referoidum in the South 
shall be (a) unity (confederation/federation 
and (b) independent statehood. 

There is an apparent dichotomy in the 
provision that "the Central autiiority shall 
within the interim period devise and 
implement the necessary confidence¬ 
building measures and the appropriate 
restructuring of the state and socio-economic 
institutions and processes so that the exmeise 
of the right of self-determination could have 
the best chanceofu{diolding the unity option” 
because the same interim period will be 
utilised by movements in the Soutii for 
campaign for the option of independent 
statehood. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
duration of the interim period was a matter 
of contention from tbe,tiine of negotiations 
between the Umma Party and the SPLA. The 
SPLA argued that the interim period should 
not be more than two years. It fears that a 
longer period will be misused by the central 
authority and may be temptfr^ to the army 
to stage a coup d’etat. The Umma Party 
wartted a longer interim period of six years 
to maximise chances of building confidence 
for the South to stay vritKin a unified Sudan 
under a new dispensation. In the end they 
agreed on a fl^ble interim period of a 
minimum of two years and a maximum of 
four years. 

The issue of rdigion is central to politics 
in Sudan. The present regime is described 
as ‘fundamentalist Islamic*.Oneofthemain 
causes of the civil war was tiie inboduction 


of Sharia in 1983, The two major parties 
Umma and DUP have large followings of 
religious groups. 

The Alliance agreed on principles that 
would guarantee equality of all religions 
before law and promote religious plurabsm. 
There shall be no discrimination on religiout 
grounds and no political patty shall,be 
established on retigious basis. These are 
provisions obviously agreed upon by 
Northern parties to strengthen the unity 
option. But they will find it hard to sell them 
if the South opts for independence. 

The programmes adopted by the NDA 
conference on the basisofaconsensus include 
“the removal ofthe present regime, the ending 
of the civil war and realisation of peace, the 
restoration of democracy and the creation 
of a conducive atmosphere for the 
establishment of the new Sudan”. 

If the international community, to which 
the communique appeals for support, has 
not been enthusiastic about the NDA in the 
past, it was not only because the alliance was 
ineffective and it had no credible programme ’ 
but also because its.members including the 
Umma Paity had been lesponsiblefor fuelling 
the civil war before the coiq^d'erar of 1989. 

It is not forgottmi that the National Islamic 
front which became the chief beneficiary of 
the coup was actually brought into the 
government by Sadiq al-Mahdi. It was he 
who scuttled the agreement b^ween the 
Democratic Unionist Party (DUP) and the 
SPLA during his premiership. Going back 
further in history when Sadiq al-Mahd was 
prime minister in the mid-^ he failed to 
honour an agreement on modest proposals 
on Southernisation of administration and 
instead embarked on a policy of repression. 
However there is every reason to think that 
today he sincerely believes in tiie rij^t of 
self-determination for the South as the only 
solution. 

While the DUP also is a signatory to the 
Asmara agreement it has been ambivident 
regarding self-determination. It is not 
forgotten that it publicly criticised the 
agreement between SHA and the Umma 
Party on the issue of self-determination. 
Traditionally tire DUP has been close to 
Egypt which has not favoured self- 
dttminination in Sudan. In fact African nilers 
are generally opposed to self-determination 
as they believe tto it will lead to secession. 

The Sudanese regime will attempt to 
exploit die weak points in the consensus of 
the opposition patties. But it cannot afford 
to ignore their newly attained stmigth. The 
govteiiment's chief advantage seems to be 
the increasing complexity of die situation in 
the South compounded by lack of unity 
and cohesiveness among the Southern 
movements. 
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Gandhyi and Ruskin’s Unto This Last 

MLDantwala 


The author here examnes the tr^uence of Rushn's book Unto This 
Last on Gandhiji ’t views on the economic system he advocated, his 
theory of Trusteeship, economic equalttv, relationship between the 
employers and the employees and the use of modern technology. While 
the author shares some of Ruskm’s and Gatuihiji’s concern, he differs 
from both on the issue of use of technology for economic development, 
while commending the search for alternatives which could avoid its 
hamful effects He shares Alvin Tqffler's futuristic view about die 
possibility of a synthesis between the low stream traditional and high 
stream modem technologies 


ATtheoutsetl should nairate the background 
under which this article has been written ' 
A friend from Ahmedabad, Guttaranjan 
Vora, was translating into GujaraQ Ruskin s 
well known book Unto This last He 
requested me to write a Foreword to his 
book Without much thought 1 agreed to do 
so not realising how difficult the task would 
be 

The primary reason for my prompt 
accepuncc ot Chittaranjan’s offer was the 
association in niy mind between Ruskin’s 
and Oandhiji's views, both moral and 
intellectual, and particularly Gandhiji’s 
averment that after reading Unto Thts Last 
"I determined tochangemy life in accoidance 
with the ideals of the book”, and added, “Out 
of the few books 1 read, the one which 
brought about an instantaneous and 
practical transformation in my life was 
Unto This Last" [Gandhi 1968 44S] At 
another place he says “I stand by what is 
implied in the phrase ‘Unto This Last’ 1 
saw clearly that if mankind was to progress 
and realise the ideal of equality and 
brothertiood, it must adopt and act on the 
principle of ’Unto This Last'” (Hanjan 
August 2S, 1946, p 281) 

IteadUnto TTitsLasrtwiceandafewmore 
books on Ruskin, which emboldoied me to 
devise a framework of the Foreword I 
decided that I shall analyse Ruskin’s 
economic and social philosophy in a broader 
academic frame 'The textbciok for my 
undergraduate course of “A History of 
Economic Docfn'nes” by Gide and Rist 
(1928) brackets Ruskin, Tolstoy and m some 
respocts'PhomasCidyle, who preceded both, 
m a special category, strangely tenned as 
The Mystics’ I also fdt that it would be 
interesting to deduce the influence of this 
tno on Gandhiji’s thought 

All the three along with Gandhiji shared 

the disapproval and denunciation of die 

; 


dominant economic thought and practice as 
represented by the classical econemusts 
Both Ruskin and Tolstoy “condemn the 
Hedonistic principle and denounce money 
as an instrument of tyranny” which they felt 
had resulted in setting up a new system of 
slavery, hence they both advocate a return 
to manual labour as the only power that can 
free the individual and regenerate social 
life" [Gide and Rist 1928 510] They, 
however differ in their perception of the 
futui e society To Ruskin the future society 
should be anstocratic, chivalrous and 
heroic besides being aesthetic, to Tolstoy 
It was to be egalitarian, communal and 
above all ethical Thus Gandhui’s stress on 
mwual labour (charkha) owes its inspiration 
to both Ruskin and Tolstoy, his strong and 
all pervasive accent on ethics, truth and 
non-violence seems to be derived from 
Tolstoy Gide and Rist (1928) summarise 
Ruskin’s programme Of social regeneration 
as follows 

“(1) Manual labour should be compulsory 
for everybody to live upcm the finiits of 
dead labour of others is surely absurd and 
contradictory Machinery ofah kinds most 
be lenounc^. except that which may be 
dnvmt by wind and water - natural forces 
which, unlike coal do not defile, ba]punfy. 
Ruskin wanted labour to be artistic, and he 
longed to see that the artisan again became 
an artist Toktoy on the odier hand, does 
not stnve for artistic effbcL His heart is aet 
on rural work, which he magmficently 
desenbes as‘bread worit’and wlncfa seemed 
to him sufficiently noiUe wHhoot any 
embellishment of any tand” [Qide and Rist 
1928 512] 

Gandhiji adopted theesaenceof the above 
from both Ruskin and Tolstoy and 
symhesised the two in die Indian context 

“(2) Work for everyone is die natural 
complement asid die naenssmy oonactrve of 


die preceding rule of no idleness and nb 
unemployment In society as at present 
orgamsed everybody is not obliged to work 
while some iiKfaviduals ase obhged u> be 
idle This monstrous inequality must be 
remedied ’’ 

“(3) Labour would no longer be paid 
according to the exigencies of demand and 
supply, which tend to reduce manual wotk 
to the level of a mere commodity It woidd 
be remunerated according to the eternal 
principles of justice, which would not of 
necessity imjdy an iqipeal to ai)y written 
law ” Ruskin elsewhm elaborates what he 
considm as just paymmt 

“(4) Natural sources of wealth - land, 
mines and waterfalls - and the means of 
communication should be nationalised 
Ruskin speaks of himself as an out-and-out 
communist, Inil with a touch of the aristocrat 
and the aesthete Tolstoy is a much more 
thoroughgoing communist and was violently 
opposed to that low bestial instinct which 
men call the ngbt to private property His 
cry was ‘Back to the Iwid’ and the pnetioe 
of co-operation Everyone ought to produce 
his own food ” In between the anstocratic 
and aestheticCommumsmof Ruskin and the 
Spartan Commumsm of Tolstoy when 
should we place Gandbit Gandhi daims T 
was a socialist long before those 1 know in 
India had avowed their creed” (Harym 
Apnl 20, 1940) 

(5) A social hierarchy graded accoidug 
to the character of services rendered should 
be established Guvalry is as necessary in 
an industnal as in a mlitary service 

(6) Above all else must came e d ucatuai 
- not meie instruction What needs 
developing above everything is a sense at 
greatness, a love of beauty, respect far 
authority, and a passion for aelf-saenfioe. 
Carlyle's (who preceded Ruskin) ecoaoude 
ideas an ^n to Ruskm’s He was p n as tWy 
the stnmgest Idvenary of the old dasalcal 
school It was he who spoke of pobdeal 
economy as the ‘dismal science’ “He it 
equaUyfiercemhisdenuaciationrtfhdsacx- 
/iun as a social philosophy” (Gide and Rial 
1928] 

Proceeding further from Ruakin'i 
academic status m the history of eannomic 
thought, we come spec i fically Ip hla 'Uotn 
Thu Lad* Weihalldiscasahenoiilytwo 
issues which figun pro mi aently both in 
Ruskm’s and Gendhiji’s Ihoagfali, justice to 
winch GanAiji added non-vioieiice as 8 
foundation of a dvil society and r^ecdon 
of machinery or indostnahsation m geoenL 
Justice IS umvmally accepted as a batic 
value eocompassiiig all hummi activitiaa, 
yet p ensptio ns aatowhat c oi i s m inatjaBtice 
differ Under capitaiism, ‘fine markst’ i» 
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upheld as the most, , 

aihitrator in diis matter! Its motto is ‘each 
according to his ability and the devil take 
the hindmost’. Ruskin and Gandhi accept 
the importance of ability in acquiring wealdi, 
but not in its use which should be governed 
by the principle of ‘each according to his 
n^’. Hence the principle of Trusteeship 
evolved by Ruskin and perfected by Gandhi. 
Communism, on the other hand, propounds 
that emergenceofinequalifyshouldbe nipped 
in its bud through socialisation of all means 
of production and abolition of private 
property. By adopting the ‘middle path’, 
Ruskin partially and Gandhi wholly rejected 
both the amoral acquisitive base of capitalism 
and the Communist’s usurpation of 
individual freedom, iratiative and creativity 
by the state which virtually meant polilicid 
dictatorship witli bureaucracy as its tool. 
With the collapse of Communism, C^talism 
with Its aggressive acquisitiveness remains 
the only dominant ideology today. In this 
context, Ruskin and Gandhi’s ideology 
which leaves scope for individual entrepre¬ 
neurship and hence acquisition of wealth but 
social use is perhaps the only alternative. 1 
am aware that under the prevailing ethos of 
consumerism, such a radical change m the 
value system is not possible, yet ideals like 
‘satya’, ‘ahimsa’ and ‘aparigraha’ are loo 
precious for the health and survival of the 
civilisation and should not be discarded as 
a lost dream. 

But It IS on the question of equality that 
I see some difference in emphasis in Ruskin 
and Gandhi’s writings. While Ruskin along 
with his insistence that the rich and the wise 
should use their richness and wisdom for the 
good of all, al.<o emphasised 'the 
impossibility oi equality’, Gandhiji’s 
statements on equality/inequality are 
apparently confusing. For example, his 
advice to the nch was "Earn your crores by 
all means but understand that your wealth 
is not yours, it belongs to the people’’ 
{Harijan, February 1,1942) ^ But tlKie^r 
he states: ‘‘Stnctly speaking all amassing or 
hoarding of wealth, above and beyond one’s 
legitimate requirement is theft" (Harijan 
August 11,1946). And thegulf that separates 
the nch and the poor today is appalling. It 
has to be bridged. He was equally aware of 
the exploitation involved in accumulation of 
wealth. When served milk and fruit in gold 
bowls and pl^s by a zamindar host, Gandhiji 
expressed his reaction in following words: 
“Where did he get these golden plates ftomT’ 
The miswer, from the substance of the riots. 
At the same time he says: “1 do not grudge 
the prince his palace and the millionaire lus 
mansiort, but it is my earnest request to them 
to do somediing to bridge the gulf that 
separates them from the peasant" IXomg 
India October 7, 1928). Gandhi in his 


should be fixed for maximum income that 
could be allowed to any person. The 
diftbrence between the minimum (decent 
living wage) and maximum income should 
be reasonable and equitable and variable 
from time to time so much so that the tendency 
would be towards obliteration of the 
difference” (emphasis added). Economic 
equality constitute an integral part of his 
constructive programme. 

“This last IS the master key to non-violent 
independence. Working for economic 
equality means abolishingtheetemal conflict 
between capital and labour. It means the 
levelling down of the few rich in whose 
hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s 
wealth on the one hand, and the levelling 
up of the semi starved naked millions on the 
other. A non-violent system of government 
is clearly an impossibility so long as the 
wide gulf between the nch and the hungry 
millions persists. The contrast between the 
palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor labouring class nearby 
cannot last fur one day in a free India in 
which the poor will enjoy the same power 
as the richest in the land. A violent and 
bloody revolution is a certainty one day 
unless there is a voluntary abdication of 
riches and the power that riches give and 
sharing them toi the common good." 

Why IS one man richer than the other? 
Ruskin’s answer is, “Because he is more 
industnous, more persevering and more 
sagacious”. He further added: “My 
continuing aim has been to show the eternal 
superionty of some men to other. Sometimes 
even of one man to all others; and to show 
also the advisability of appointing such 
persons to guide, to lead, or on occasion 
even to compel and subdue their inferiors 
according to their better knowledge and 
wiser will”. To the poor, an employee, for 
example, he preached ‘loyalty and duty, 
obedience and submission’. He told the poor 
“claim your crumbs from the table, if you 
will but claim them as children not as dogs, 
claim your nght to be fed but claim more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect and 
pure.” 

Gandhiji was sometimes equally 
paternalistic, yet as the above passage 
indicates, he did not subscribe to submission 
ofsometothe ‘eternal superiorities of some’. 
“Millionaires no less than other business and 
commercial firms ought to take a parental 
interest in the welfare of their employees. 
’TIk relations between the employer and 
employee have been uptonow merely of the 
master and servant; they should be father 
and children” {Yomg IndiabUxn 3, 1988, 
p 248). The employer should bopome father 
to the mnployees wotking un^ Mm. A 
touch of feudalism orromantic medievaKsm I 
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lists have acquired wealth and possess 
organising power, it is their responsibility 
to guide labour. He exhorted die wealthy 
people of England that by the strength of 
their possession they shoulddirect the acts, 
command the energies, inform the 
ignorance. Ruskin and Gandhi wanted the 
rich men to use their capital and wisdom as 
aTrustforthegoodofall.Ruskin’semphasis 
was on just payment to the woriter and ela¬ 
borates what he meant by just payment of 
wages. Gandhi was more strict on the beha¬ 
viour of the Tnistee. He did not rule out state 
regulation to ensure that die Trustee “does 
not bold or use his wealth for selfish satisfac¬ 
tion or disregard the interest of the society” 
(see the Trusteeship Formula, Clause 4). 

On Ruskin and Gandhiji’s views on 
machine and technology I should like to be 
more elaborate and for^with. On Ruskin’s 
part I see It as a reaction to the egregious 
excesses of adolescent industrialisation. 
“Spinners at the age of seven worked in 
worsted factories from five in the morning 
until eight in the night with only one break 
of thirty minutes at noon under overseers 
who strapped them when they grew tired, 
young girls in mills at the busy season slaved 
from three in the morning until ten at night 
and arrived home so exhausted that they fell 
asleep with their poor food unmasticated in 
their mouth” [Lion Derrich, Ruskin: The 
Great Victorian quoted by Hasan 198S:11]. 
For Ruskin and Gandhi more importantly, 
industrialisation was the culprit who 
destroyed their idyll of peaceful self- 
sufficient rural society, in which workers 
bought their own raw materials spun and 
wove them and sold their finished good to 
the rural community, it destroyed 
craftsmanship and dignity of labour. 'Ihey 
shrank from the idea (or vision) of skilled 
craftsmen turning into ‘hands in factory’. 
For Gandhi there was an Kklitional factor. 
To us in India industrialisation was associated 
with imperialism. India was encouraged and 
forced to cultivate raw cottim in preference 
to foodgrains which was our dire need, 
railways were built to transport cotton from 
the hinterland to port-towns for nport to 
Great Britain, which was spun and woven 
in the factories in Manchester and Lancashire 
and the cloth so made was exported back 
to India. This process not only destroyed 
India’s dispersed spinning and weaving 
industry, the chaikha and the handloom, but 
the very source of livelihood of millions of 
craftsmen and drove them back to agriculture 
as landless labourers. 

Ytt, tills revulsion towards the ugliness 
of industrialisation and machineries was 
contextual, tiieir total rejection is to taise it 
to an inalienable principle. Hie latter 
proposition is unacceptaible to me. Could 
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hidia have sustained her rapidly rising 
population witha wooden plough and rainfed 
agriculture or defended heraelf a^nst a 
modem war with no better weapons than a 
sword! Historically the civilisation has 
evolved firom the stone age till say Ruskin 
andGandhiji’seradnough initially slow but 
persistent improvement in technology. Like 
time technology cannot be stopped or firozai 
at a point of history. 

Several kinds of refutations can be 
advanced against this poser. One can say, 
do not mix up technology with machinery 
and industridisation. Bio-technolo^ for 
example, can be used for development. 
Besides no one is against machinery, it is 
its craze to which Gandhiji was oppos^. We 
can pick and choose "appropriate” 
technology. To which we can ask; where 
does desii^ility stop and craze begin! One 
can cilh extremes such as destruction of 
environment or unrestricted pollution as 
unacceptable. But it is difficult to fix a 
border line. We can pin-point what is 
inappropriate but cannot precisely define 
what is appropriate, under fast changing 
situations. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
provide precise answers to questions raised 
above. Frankly, we ourselves cannot 
provide any convincing answers. All that 
we can say is that in several fields we have 
no choice. A glaring case is that of defence 
equipment. Can we reject the radar or missile 
technology, tanks and fighter planes, or do 
without satellites and remote sensing, fax 
machines, if you want to be a global partner? 
One can retort, we do not want to be global, 
we demand swadeshi, self-reliance if not 
self-sufficiency. I fully accept the principle 
of self-reliance in regard to essential 
commodities like foodgrains. But even in 
this regard, we had to compromise even with 
almost stagnant foodgrains production. We 
had to import large quantities of foodgrains 
till the high-yielding vaneties of wheat and 
nee seeds - initially imported from Mexico 
and the Philippines - boosted our food 
production, and enabled us to discontinue 
impoits. This is what I would like to term 
as ‘dependency to end dependency' through 
indigenisation. As a mater of fact our entire 
industrial development from the early textile 
factories, and steel mills right up to 
automobile industry, communication 
lechnology, is derived from initial imports 
and technology but gradually we are 
becoming self-reliant in tdi these areas of 
economy. 

In the nud-1960sdome$ticfood production 
was stagnant creating an acute food scarcity. 
Rapid and fast growth of food produi^on 
was die essence and hence the need of the 
time, a rituation which I call crmtextual. 
With food self-sufficiency, we can opt (or 


adiffeient technology,envifompent friendly. 
Likewise if the whole world accepts 
Gandhiji’s non-violence as a governing 
principle of the polity, we can dispense with 
armaments. I too w^d prefer otgamc and 
namral farming over the current practice. 
But I am convinced that for at least a decade 
or two it will not be able to fully replace 
the current filing technology and feed our 
galloping population widi organic fanning, 
which should be our ultimate aim. As 
mentioned earlier, 1 am uiudile to resolve the 
dilemma of the compulsion of hi-tech for 
defmice and food security and the charm of 
a simple life, unpolluted rivers and green 
mountains 

Is it possible to synthesise hi-tech with the 
simplicity of traditional or neo-tradiuonal 
technology? Alvin Toffler, the author of 
Future Shock and the Third Wave says, yes. 
This is how Toffler sees the future. Most 
recent technological developmentsinenergy, 
agriculture, for example, bio-technology, 
and micro chips suggest the possibility of 
whole new soci^ies based on the fusion of 
the past and the future, of the First Wave 
(industnalisation) and the Third Wave. “One 
can begin to picture a transformation strategy 
based on the development of both low-stream 
village oriented and certain carefully 
selected high-stream technologies, with an 
economy zoned to protect and promote 
both” [Toffler 1981J. “Indeed linking of the 
two economic activiUes (the mar ket an d 
producers sectors) more intelligently to one 
anothermaybethemissingkeytothesurvival 
of the millions” Toffler gives one of his 
chapters the title ‘Gandhi witti Satellites’. 

The quintessence of Ruskin’s and 
Gandhiji’s thought is fully reflected in the 
title'of Ruskin's Unto This Last. The 
empathy for the most disadvantaged 
intHviduals' and groups should mould our 
economic and social philosophy, politics, 
social behaviourand provide the basic values 
for their formulation. The major flaw of the 
capitalistic system and its economic policies 
is its value neutrality. The market, guided 
by the quest tor profllability, determines the 
fate of the people. The excesses of the early 
rugged capitalism are vividly narrated in 
Unto This Last In due course capitalism 
realised the imperfections of the market, and 
misery it inflicted on a large section of the 
population. It took some steps to correct the 
distortions; enact labour laws and introduce 
several ‘welfare’ measures. The capitalist 
west now talks of development with a human 
face, after having built its own |»osperity 
on the most inhuman exploitation of its own 
native population and conquest of colonies 
through unspeakable brutality, in addition 
to the plunder of the environment. 

The fact ihat there is less poverty and 
deprivation in capitalist economies than in 
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less developed countries and ex-commuidit 
regimes is no proof of any basic change in 
its value system - ‘The devil take the 
hindmost’. 

Karl Marx launched a severe attack on 
Capitalism, and Communism charmed the 
intellectuals all over the world with its 
egalitarian appeal But that appeal did not 
emanate from the empathy for the 
disadvantaged In fact, sentiments like love, 
compassion, ciianty were shunned as 
bourgeois mreality. It was this amoral alUtude 
of its philosophy which provided a feitile 
ground for the emergence of Stalinism - 
tyranny, suppression of freedom of the 
individual and scant respect for his dignity. 
Ultimately, it was this total disregard of 
human values that led to its economic and 
political policies which culminated in the 
collapse of Communism in spite of its good 
record in the field of literacy, health, 
employment and removal of hard-core 
poverty. 

It IS this concern for the downtrodden > 
the‘daridranarayan’ - that gives Ruskin and 
Gandhi’s thou^t its universal relevance in 
all climes and climate. Add to this Gandhi’s 
emphasis on non- violence. Other aspects of 
their thought are, as we have .stated, con¬ 
textual and could be - should be - revised 
and re-designed to synerhonise with the 
ongoing technologic^ revolution. 

Sooner or later, perhaps much later, the 
mankind will realise that whatever the 
technological progress, there is no alternative 
to Unto This Last, in which non-violence, 
limitations of wants and sharing constitute 
the ethos of a civilised society. 

Notes 

1 This IS a revised version of the foreword to 
Shn Chitiaranjan Vora’s Gaiarau translation 
ofUntoThisLast His book has been published 
by Vicharadhara Prakashan 

2 All quotations from Gandhip's wnungs are 't 
from his My Theory ofTrusteestup edited and 
published by An^ Hingorani, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1970 
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VISION 2022 INITIATIVE 

1. CALL FOR PAPERS (for all) 

As India approaches the 50th anniversary of its independence, it needs a vision to move forward 
and the course of action to translate such a vision into reality. Such a vision cannot come from 
the government alone. Besides political leaders and civil servants, thinkers and practitioners in 
other fielcte must also contribute ideas for India of 2022 AD and suggestions for action from 1997 < 
to 2022 to turn India into a prosperous and just economy, clean and efficient polity and a peaceful 
society. ICPI’s Vision 2022 Initiative proposes to collect input to prepare a draft blueprint of strategies 
for India of 2022. The blueprint will be thrown open for a nationwide debate. The contributors 
of the most interesting papers will be invited to participate in international conferences and TV 
discussions. Those who wish to know more about the initiative may please contact ICPI at the 
. address given below. 

2. ESSAY CONTEST (for young scholars) 

Subjects 

1. Strategies for achieving more than 15% GNP growth rate for India and sustaining it until 2022 
AD including strategies for complete eradication of poverty in the rural India 

2. Action plan with a time-frame for achieving and maintaining 100% literacy and zero malnutrition 
..in in India 

3. How to create an efficient, result oriented, fair political system where politicians and civil servants 
are fully accountable to people between elections and all communities and provinces share 
a sense of common destiny 

Prizes 

For the best entry in each of the three subjects 

- cash prize of Rs 10000 (ten thousand) 

- certificate of excellence 

- publication of the essay by ICPI 

> invitation to attend a high level international seminar 

Also ten consolation prizes with certificates will be awarded. 

Ruiaa 

The contest is open to all Indians including NRIs below the age of 35 as of December 31,1995. 
There is no entry fee. For details of rules and guidelines for participation, please contact: 

Mr Sundeep Wastekar, Director 
Intamajionai Centra for Peace Initiativea 
B-704 Montana, Lokhandwala Complex 
Andheri West, Bombay 400 053 
Tel/Fax 022-6318260. 
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Indian Industry and Industrial Policy 
at the Crossroads 

Morali Patibandla 

* 

Indian Industry: Polidcs and Peformance edited by Dilip Mookheijee; Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 1995; pp 378, Rs 495. 


DURING the last few years we have heard 
and read quite a bit about how the past 
industrial and trade policies stifled Indian 
industry and the recent policy reforms would 
release the caged tiger. Sometimestheexcess 
obsession with the restrictive nature of the 
previous policies appears to make many 
. researchers blind to several other important 
aspects of the industrial structure and its 
evolution; in the process, they fail to identify 
the important gaps and shortcomings of the 
present policy reforms. One simple example 
is that one Im heard several times how the 
• industrial licensing had been a major source 
of entry barrier and long run maiket power 
which, in turn, made Indian oligopoly firms 
highly X-inefflcieni. fiut one rarely comes 
across a serious analysis of other important 
sources of entry barriers like capital maricet 
imperfections and high domestic market 
transaction costs, which persist even in the 
post-liberalisation period. 

Edited by Dilip Mookheijee and consisting 
of nine papers by different economists, this 
book is one more addition to the literature 
on the assessment of the past industrial 
policies and performance of Indian industry. 
As the editor notes in his introduction, "one 
needs to understand how Indian industry 
performed under the policy regime in place 
till the 1980s, in order to evaluate the impact 
of the new policy approach, and what issues 
ought to concern researchers and policy¬ 
makers in the near future". This book 
succeeds in this endeavour, though only 
partially. 4t is intended to concoitrate on the 
isme of productivity and competitiveness 
and the nine papers refer to different aspects 
of industrial performance and policy factors 
with a rather loose common liiik. The topics 
range from industrial organisation and its 
link with povoty, pricing behaviour at macro 
level, technology, natural monopolies, 
competitiveness, industrial sickness, and 
public sector firms to issues regarding small- 
scale inAistries. The reader has to make an 
effort to And out how to assess the present 
policies for their long-term effects by filling 
in several conceptual gaps. 

Some of the papers, for example the one 
by Sankar, are quite refreshing and 
contextual. Sankar’s discussion of 
concqitual aspects of pricing policies for 


natural monopolies is very relevant in the 
context of opening up of the public utilities 
like the power sector to the private 
(multinational) corporations. The contro¬ 
versy associated with the Enron power project 
is rather inevitable because there has not 
been any serious analysis or discussion of 
the issues regarding the pricing policies for 
natural monopolies by Iiidian economists or 
policy-makers inthe past or moreimpoitantly 
in the context of market refonns, which 
might have been a fallout of the exce.ssive 
obsession with negating the past policies. 
The issues on the regulation of natural 
monopolies were analysed arxl debated in 
advanced capitalist economies because 
government plays a very important and 
pervasive regulatory role. So far, market 
reforms in India have been propagated in 
terms of removing government controls and 
opening up of industries to domestic and 
multinational capital by ignoring one 
important aspect of a market economy - that 
It is sustainable only in the presence of 
institutions that could defihe and regulate 
unfair (anti-competitive) practices and 
conduct. Sankar’s paper brings out highly 
germane issue s regarding a particular aspect 
of regulation. Let us hope our policy-makers 
and leading economists take these issues (on 
competition policy) for furthu' research and 
policy implementation seriously before the 
Indian industnal structure gets caught into 
zero-sum games once again. 

Basu's paper on ‘Industrial Organisation 
Theory and Development Economics' 
attempts to present a glimpse of the scope 
for the application of the recent theoretical 
developments in industrial organisation - 
mostly in game theoretic terms - to the 
issues of poverty and economic development 
in the Indian context and also to provide an 
agenda for research. He proceeds to present 
a few theoretical models! One gets the 
impression that most of it is repadcaging of 
textbook topics like (perfoctly)^tciminating 
monopoly.' Basu’s model of extortionist 
monopolist is simply pefeclly price 
discriminating monopdist (with acontinuum 
of agenU with different income levels). 
Perfectly discriminatingmonopolistis argued 
to be Pareto efficiait by the neociassicists 
(and also by Basu), becauseeach monopolist 


would be on his least cost expansion path 
and would discriminate perfectly among 
consumers, selling each additional unit to 
each consumer at exaedy the maximum price 
which that consume! would be willing to 
pay until, at the maigin. pace would equal 
marginal cost IDe Alcssi 19831' Under the 
neoclassical paradigm, one might be able to 
argue rationally that slavery is efficient and 
Pareto optimal. Maybe, it is common sense 
that efficiency is not foi efficiency’s sake. 
Perfect pnee discrimination, in which the 
producer includes both nchei and poorer 
consumers and lakes away all the surplus, 
could be justified for public agencies (like 
rice being sold at lower price in fair price 
shops for poorer consumers) with dislribu- 
tiondobjectivesbutnotforprivatemonqKilists. 

The application of game theory to 
economic issues has brought out some very 
powerful concepts (possible economic 
outcomes) like the prisoner’s dilemma. At 
the same time, most models tend to be highly 
special cases because of millions of possible 
game theoretic outcomes. Basu nhsoves 
that there is tremendous scope for the 
application of game iteory to the issue of 
interaction betiyeen government agents and 
producers (babus and box wallas) in the Indian 
context. Die question, here is whether the 
application of these tools to some of the well 
analysed issues like the collusion between 
goveiTiment agents and other powerful 
economic actors in political economy terms 
in the Indian context (by economists like 
Pranab Bardhan) will give us better insights. 
Let us hope it will provide better insights 
rather than just new packages. Basu advises 
that theories should be developed in the 
context of Indian institutions. Theories, 
developed to fit our institutions, should shed 
some light on how these institutions them¬ 
selves change and evolve. For example, the 
interiocking of capital and labour markets 
which persisted a few years ago has ceased to 
exist in places like coastal Andhra with 
increased commercialisation of agriculture 
and increased awareness and ideological 
movements. 

Balakrishnan’s paper on ‘The Short Run 
Behaviour of Prices and (Quantities in Indian 
Industry’ empirically examines the link 
between movements in the maik-up (over 
cost) component of pnees and industrial 
output between 1950 and 1980. This link 
h as implications for thecffect of stabilisation 
policies on inflation. St^ilisation policies 
are supposed to reduce inflation so that a 
free market price mecharasm can throw the 
right kind of price signals for resource 
allocation. But these policies, especially in 
the short run, may lead to reduction In output 
by increasing supply sitte bottlenecks. Micro- 
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economic textbooksshowthatif one reduce! 
sales or output (under monopoly or 
oligopoly) on a given demand curve, one can 
realise a higher price. This is the point that 
comes out ofBal^shnan's paper, He shows 
that price-cost mark-up moves counter- 
cycli^ly with respect to output movements: 
tte mark-ups increase when oiitfut levels 
decrease. If mark-ups are m%jor components 
of price, the stabilisation policies might lead 
to an increase, instead of a decline, in prices, 
by reducing output in the short run. In this 
framework, the effect of reduction of 
government expenditure is a reduction in 
industrial output (increasing costs of 
production) through increase in supply 
bottlenecks than a downward shift in tte 
(aggregate) demand curve. Only way prices 
go up as a result.of decline in output owing 
to reduction in government expenditure is 
that the demand curve remains, more or less, 
unchanged.' The supply side and demand 
side effect of changes in government 
expenditure do not come out very sharply 
in this paper owing to specification problems 
in the aggregate demand and supply 
functions. Based on the empirical finding of 
counter-cyclical relation between mark-ups 
and industrial output Balakrishnan observes 
put if stabilisation policies of aggregate 
demand management are not supported by 
supply side management of reducing costs 
of pr^ction, they may step up inflation. 
Apart from this,'if stabilisation policies 
le^ to increase in costs of production for 
c«tain essential goods, they will cause a 
cumulatively large increase in prices, 

. One of the drawbacks of this paper is that 
the data refers to the period prior to the 
policy reforms. The mark-up behaviour of 
Arms may be related to the prevalent market 
structure. Inamorecompetitiveenvironment 
(oligopoly) firms may have to take a cut in 
their profit margins (mark-ups). In other 
words, if the market reforms increase 
competitive conditions, they should reduce 
the mark-up component of prices. Secondly, 
firms will have to be more flexible in their 
prices to changing supply and demand 
conditions. In other words, it will be 
interesting to examine whether the counter¬ 
cyclical relation between mark-ups and 
output holds in the post reforms period. 

Kathuria’s paper on ‘Competitiveness of 
Indian Industry' comes out with quite an 
incompetent definition of competitiveness. 
He observes; - “One way to look at 
competitiveness is to define those activities 
where exports are profitable as well as 
competitive”.* In the beginning' itself, a 
'. raadre may wonder whose competitiveness 
is it all about. This approach gives him 
enough room to go all over tlw time and 
q»ce of Indian industries without any focus 
1 ^ in several instances contradicting his 
ownarguments. Any student working on the 


issue of competitiveness of Indian inAistty 
is betteroff taking Michael Porter’s approach 
of competitive advantage as a reference point 
rather going Kathuria's way. As a matter of 
fact, a recent book by Jacobsson and Alam 
(1994) uses Porter’s approach quite 
effectively in analysing the process of 
acquiring competitivead vantages on the basis 
of a rigorous comparative case study of a 
few South Korean and Indian industries. On 
the positive side, this paper puts together 
some useful data. 

Let us take one example from Kathuria’s 
paper to show how one can confuse the 
issues when one attempts to draw strong 
conclusions on the basis of crude 
observations of empirical data. He observes 
that the argument of domestic market size 
and its implications for economies of scale 
and exports are exaggerated. He goes on to 
give the example of exports of Maruti small 
cars and marginal exports by the Indian 
bicycle industiy which has a large home 
market. A basic reading of ihe neo¬ 
technology trade theories by Linder (1961) 
and others shows that imn^iate access to 
a large domestic market provides firms 
incentive to invest in generatingnew products 
and technologies and scope for realisation 
of economies ot scale by facilitating 
spreading of fixed costs of R and D and 
production over a large volume of output.' 
immediate access to a large domestic market 
aisoreducesthe highrisk element ofR and D 
expenditure. For many high technology 
industries in which the fixed cost element 
of R and D and production is very dominant, 
firms which have immediate access to large 
domestic markets will have an advantage in 
costs and lower risks over firms with access 
to small domestic market in the international 
market. But for exports to take place it is 
necessary that the differentiated goods 
produced fot the domestic market should 
find demand in export markets which is 
determined by similarity in income levels 
(demand pattern) between trading countries." 
This is observed to be the main reason for 
volume of trade to be very high between the 
rich western countries with similar factor 
endowments and income levels (but unequal 
domestic market sizes) [Patibandla 1994]. 
Price elastic products like bicycles are 
produced for lower income groups and 
income elastic goods like Maruti cars are 
produced for higher income groups in the 
Indian market. Maruti cars could find a 
larger part of the world matket dominated 
by high income countries. A large domestic 
market will facilitate both static and dynamic 
scale advantage to firms producing income 
el astic goods towards comping in the world 
market.' 

One way the domestic production with a 
small domestic market could still be export 
competitive is that advantages in cheap 


skilled labour are more dominant than die 
fixed costs element (economim of scale) in 
production. If theadvantageoflargedomestic 
market size is combined with inexpensive 
skilled labour, it will certainly lead to high 
levelsofexptnt competitiveness. Fixed costs 
in production for manufactured products 
like luxury cars are very high. When they 
are produced in developing countries, given 
the small size of the domestic market, the 
scale of production will be suboptimai 
compared to world standards.’’ If multi¬ 
nationals start producing these products, it 
could be mostly to capture the protected 
domestic market.' Secondly, whiie one is 
talking of exports of Maruti cars, one has 
to make a distinction between subsidising 
exports with the excess profits made in the 
domestic market and exports made possible 
by pure cost competitiveness. 

Margi t and Singh’s paper presents a survey 
of literature on technology in general and 
in the context of Indian industry. These two 
components are highly disjointed and several 
other issues of relating technological change 
to demand and market structure conditions 
are ignored For example, they discuss 
learning by doing economies in the con¬ 
ceptual part but do not look attheapplication 
of this concept to Indian industry. They 
should have done it at least in the case of 
the machine tools industry as the learning 
effects arc generally observed to be signi¬ 
ficant in the capital goods industry and gene¬ 
rate positive externalities to other industries. 
The discussion on the learning economies 
ignores its link with industrial growth and 
demand factors under Kaldor-Verdoorn law. 

Anant and Goswami's paper on sickness 
in indastry is quite impressive in tracing out 
the institutional aspect of the credit policy 
and its effect on the firm’s behaviour and 
incidence of sickness in Indian industry. Hie 
study of institutions and the underlying 
fattuis governing the functioning and 
changes in institutional conditions from a 
systematic economic historian’s perspec¬ 
tive could be very useful in the context of 
the present reforms in shaping the com¬ 
plementary institutional reform policies. 
One of the notable observations the authors 
make is that, by 1989, outstanding credit 
locked up in .sick private sector units had 
shot up to Rs 9,353 crore and 75 per cent 
of it was locked up in large and medium 
scale firms. This observation drJiunks the 
view that it is the small-scale sector thta has 
been pampoed by an easy credit policy. 
Secondly, Anant and Goswami observe that 
“except in some states, there is no widespread 
evidence of labour presenting insuperable 
busies to private sector restructuring”. The 
labour policies in a state like Gujarat led to 
textile mills declaring lock-outs to escape 
the barriers imposed on retrenchment. 
Between 1983 and 1994,50,(X)0add-workers 
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KMt owir joDS oecause oi ine closure ot 
pnvately owned textile nulls in Ahmedabad 
city AsRoyChowdhury(l99S)showsino8l 
of these woricers failed to receive due benefits 
whicbwcreduetodiem TheinstnimentalitiN 
adopted by the Textile Labour Association 
to get compensation or alternative 
employment tom the cenual govemmoit 
for these workers have been largely 
ineffective This clearly shows the failure of 
the present policy regime which propagates 
the so-called structural adjustment without 
building up the minimum necessary 
institutional conditions to cope with the 
extremely unequitable outcomes of the 
market reforms (Patibandla 1994a]'' 

Ira Gang’s paper on small firms in India 
IS quite refreshing as it presents a balanced 
assessment of the role of the small-scale 
sector in the Indian economy There is a 
large body of liteiature on small firms in 
India and very rarely does it ask right 
questions and, in several instances, the views 
or assessments are based on preconceived 
notions One heard a lot about how the 
small-scale sectonn Indiahas been pampered 
by micro level incentives like fiscal 
concessions and reservation policies But 
this view Ignores that in pursuit ol heavy 
industrialisation the macro policies have 
favoured large-scale capital intensive 
production The micro level incentives were 
provided to compensate for this bias against 
the small scale sector, which might have 
made things worse Despite the inimical 
macro policies and capital markets the 
contribution of small firms to employment 
generation output, and exports has been 
quite remarkable boi example, in 1989-90 
57 4 per cent ol industnal production was 
auounted for by small firms n4 lakh 
persons were employed by this sector by 
1992-93, and it accounted for 33 34 per cent 
ot total exports The arguments for removal 
of micro level incentives to small firms have 
to be followed by a reduction in macro 
policy bias against them Capital market 
imperfections and the high transaction cost 
nature of the Indian economy work 
systematically against small firms’ growth 
and mobility The present policy reforms are 
not expected to be employment-generating 
in the organised manufacturing sector In 
this context and given the importance ot SSI 
sector in employment generation, there is 
need to design an effective alternative 
institutional support mechanism for small- 
scale firms We might be able to learn a lot 
tom the Taiwanese expcnence 
Die large body of conceptual andempincal 
literature on initosinal economics shows that 
industnal policy has to continuously watch 
out for trade-offs and has to be based on a 
coherent conceptual definition ot structural 
factors and outcomes For example, the 
highly talked about result ot MRTP and 


licensing policies is that it lea to suboptimai 
scales and entry bamers But the reforms ol 
industnal deliceiisiii^ could lead to the same 
result ol suboptimai scales For example 
Jacobsson and Alam (1994) in comparing 
the Indian and South Korean hydraulic 
excavators industry observe that while 
the Indian government liberalised its 
licensing policy in the t980s to allow tor 
a greater level of donu stic competition, the 
Korean policy meant a restnction in the field 
to only two producers Second, while in the 
case of India the protection tom imports 
seemed indefinite the Korean government 
clearly set a limit on the protection” 
Restnction of entry allowed South Korean 
firms to realise cconomiesof scale advantage 
in exports and the thicat ot import 
competition made them to make systematic 
technological efforts to remain highly 
competitive In other words, the South 
Korean polic y was able to c ombi ne ti adc and 
industnal policies quite eltectively It was 
able to use import piotection levels as in 
effective suatcgic signalling towards 
disciplining domestic producers From this 
observation one can clearly see that the 
industrial policy m India led to the opposite 
results the deliccnsing led to excess entry 
and to suboptimai scales and the poluv 
signal ot indetinite import protection to 
inefficiency (Patibandla 1995a] fhey also 
point out one ot the fall-outs ot the 
liberalisation three of the Indian produ 
cers arc large and c ompetent enough to under 
take product development Not only this, 
one of them had developed a design and 
pi uitied to produce it but once technology 
iinporls weic libcnliscd the firms completely 
abandoned produc t development activities ’ 
In the context of ine present reforms if 
policy intends to h neutral to structure in 
terms ol concentr toon levels, it has to define 
systematically ,)ossihle anti-conipctitivc 
conduct by dominant firms A simple 
example is prices going down berausc of 
economics ot sc ale orctf icicney gams versus 
pnccs set low as piedatory pricing strategics 
towards eliminating rival firms Secondly, 
absence of cntiy bamers implies that an 
absolute new entiint with a viable project 
could raise capitil without any relative 
disadvantage and contest incumbent firms 
But in Indian industry severe capital market 
imperfections and institutions that led to 
high transactions costs work in favour ot 
dominant incumbents and multinationals 
with large purses [Patibandla 1995| 

Por the market reforms to be true to then 
spirit. It requites effective institutions that 
could define and implement effective 
regulatory policies (competition policy) 
which means that market reforms have t,> 
be supported by complementary instituuonal 
reforms In the absence ot effective 
complemenury institutions the regulatory 


institutions themselves could be captured by 
poweiful coalition groups North (1990) 
observes that the I'S government intervention 
into maikets through effective anti-trust laws 
emerged because of severe competiuon 
among American c apitalists Followingtom 
this obscivation it the dominant firms in 
Indian industiy gei into ’mplicti collusion, 
emergence ol effective regulatory 
mechanisms will be thw,uted 
This book IS a gwid beginning at bnnging 
in some amount of rigoui to issues on 
industnal economics in (he Indian context 
It is rather over priced especially asitintcnds 
to (ater to students in a deseloping country 

Notes 

1 Basu arguci. Hum it is in the interest oi a 
monnpoli&i to exclude the poor from the 
market A monopohsi has no intcncl in 
povertv She simply takes an exogenously 
given demand curve determiiwd by incomes 
and number ol consumers in a maikel and 
maximises he i profiis The profit maximising 
price IS highei than that in perfcc i competition, 
so she serves lesser number of ptupir As a 
nuinci of ficl il IS in the inteiest of a 
monopohsi to see that iwvcily is reduced or 
incomes go up because that could shift the 
demand curse outwards and increase total 
pnifits A monopolist might br inicrtsled in 
causing poverty if she is a pruc setter in the 
input marki is fins point is quite obvious to 
marxisi economists 

2 II iransiction costs of implementing perfecl 
puce disinminaliun art highei lhan Ihe 
surplus a perfectly discrimin'iling outcome 
will nut be Pareto sujieiior to t simple 
nionopolv equilibrium 

1 If the reduction in gov eminent expenditure 
shifts the demand curve downwards puces 
do not have to increase 

4 hurthcimoic Ik. makes the observation that 
the exchange r iie determines c ompetitiveness 
(which IS another word fur producUvily in this 
papci) Basic economics textbooks show that 
It IS pioduclivity that dctei mines ihc c xchange 
rale The US dol<ai is more expe nsive than 
Ihe Indian iiipet because Aim ncan labour is 
supposed to be more prodiiclivc If policy 
inicrit res in the deli nnmation of exchange 
rate It will have implications on the relative 
pneesond proiitabilitv of domestic sales versus 
exports Devaluation i> a means (or ul|usting 
iIk cxehongc rate to (he productiviiy levet of 
domestic labour 01 in other words telling us 
you ire less eompetitive or productive and 
you should give more (value lor) goods in 
txchjingc for lesser (value lor) gcxids produced 
abtoad 

5 I minem economic historijin Rosenberg 
observes that Ihe isolalionist poiu y of Ihe US 
pnor 10 the second world w ir led lu high 
levels ol produeiivity in Ameiican industry 
hy giving It sole access to a large (homo 
geneous middle ilass) dumestit market 

6 Linder tails It npresentative demand in trade 

7 One can tonx with the eounier example of 
South Korea where firms were able to become 
iniernationally competitive with a smtiUl 
duinestic ntarkei But one has to be eaieflil 
about Koiea s east because ihe msbtutioiud 
mechanism was quite diffeicnt where firms 
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were made to export right from the infant 
stage by a 'carrot a^ stick* policy mechaniam 
8 One way multinationa] firms could overcome 
this disadvantage of small volume of 
producoon in the Indian market is by importing 
major part of components of a car and 
assembling them in India But even this 
strategy might be mostly to capture the 
protected domestic market rather than for 
exports II import protection in these final 
goods industries is removed, foreign direct 
investment in these industries may not come 
in at oil This author is grateful to Pankaj 
Chandra for pointing this out 
V The World Bank and IMF-sponsored 
structural adjustment and stabilisation 
policies are basically standardised package 
deals applied to the developing countries 
without regard for the specific institutional 
conditions of different countries Recent 
times, there has been growing recognition 
that institutional conditions matter a lot 
more than just getting prices nght See 
Williamson (1995) 

10 To put in terms of Williamson's (1995) 
language, we have to get uur institutions 
'nght' rather than just the paces. 
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religious imagination. According to him the 
concept secularisation proposes ways of 
knowing how the worid works, and ^so it 
challenges the widely accepted epistemo¬ 
logical assumptions. Hence, secularisation 
is primarily a concept for the sociology of 
knowledge, and only secondarily for the 
sociology of religion. 

Theresurgenceot religionin contemporary 
times makes us realise that social science is 
not the appbeation of timeless truths but the 
development of explanatory and predictive 
constructs that tell us how m go on in varying 
forms of human life. In formulating theories 
we need to be attentive to the life world, i 
e,tothepioblematicsdiatconstituteexistence 
ill our time and the implications for the 
future. The editor stream tiie importance of 
departing from the anti-religious bias of the 


'old lodology' to move to stwfy reiigioua 
experiences in the light of the newly 
emerging worid. 

The first article, ‘New Social Movement 
Theory and the Sodoiogy of Religion: 
Synergies and Syntheses’ by John A 
Hannigan approaches the sociology of 
religion from a new social movement 
perspective. According to him this approach 
has the particular advantage of combining 
structur'd and cultural elements in social 
experience which transcends the traditional 
fiinctionaiist-conflict debates in sociological 
theory and thus really take us beyond the 
classics. Forexample,theecoIogy movement 
has a spiritual potential to transform modem 
.socidies. SimUariy, tin feminist spirituality 
in combination with the ecology movement 
has die capacity to replace socialism as the 
first genuinenly modem form of religion. 
Ecofeminism equates the suppression and 
domination of nature with the domination 
of wontten and encourages a more spiritual 
approach to the natural worid. Deep ^logy 
IS an ecophilosophy that stresses the 
fundamental interrelatedness and value of 
all living things. It encourages a raiewed 
sense of harmony with nature, even if this 
means that humans have to scale back their 
materia] demands and live a simpler life. In 
this century, nature religion has found form 
in the green movement, in the spintuaiity 
of North American native peoples, and in 
various New Age movements. The ‘Creation 
Centred Spirituality' of the Catholic 
theologians is related to this eco-spirituality 
of women. 

Global fundamentalism is another area of 
research in the sociology of religion. This 
has been studied by Prank J Lechner. It 
seems fundamentalism' is a form of 
antimodemism ainted at restoring meaningiiil 
drder on the basis of sacred tradition. The 
changing global condition not only becomes 
a context and target of fiindamentalism, but 
also it tries to restore a sacred tradition as 
a basis for a meaningful social order. 
Studying fundamentalism, then, becomes a 
matter of examining how the tensions 
produced by the clash between universalising 
global culture and particular local conditions 
take place. 

In his article. ‘Religion, Class Conflict 
and Social Justice*, Eugen Schoenfeld points 
(Hit that religion is one mechanism by which 
differmt classes seek to legitimate thdr point 
of view and the sextial order that they sedc 
to maintain or change. The power classes 
stress the ideology of justice and equality 
and the primacy of the collectivity. These 
values reflect tiietr class interests. Thus, for 
example, the liberation theology, a theology 
associated vidth the underclaas in South 
American countries stress the importance of 
economic and social justice which has 
emerged from the third world countries. 


Sociology of Religion in New Sodal 
Movements 
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A Future for Religion? New Paradigms for Sodai Analysis by William H 
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justice addresses the idea of distributive 
equality, namely, it emphasises the tights of 
all to have access to those conditions that 
determine people's life chances like income 
and healdi care. The developed capitalistic 
countries like the US, for example, stress the 
values of freedom, individualism and self¬ 
determinism. 

Individual freedom is an important 
Protestant virtue. It proposes the rifdtt of 
each person to maximise his or her own 
economic interests. Individualism isieflected 
in the legal concept of contract and is 
associated with the principles of freedom, 
as the right of the individual to control his 
or her own property. Equality, in contrast 
to freedom, justifies and places primacy not 
on individual rights, but on collective rights. 
While freedom argues for each person’s 
right to control goods and services, to 
maximise self-interest, equality calls for the 
sharing not only of power but also of goods 
and services. Both values, freedom and 
equality, thus become legitimators of class 
interests. 

Justice as a moral principle prescribes 
both individual and collective commitment 
toensure the lifechancesof others. Freedom, 
in contrast, stresses the sanctity of human 
uniqueness and the right of every person to 
differ from collective in respect to thought 
and preference for a given way of life. If 
so. according to Schoenfeld, the important 
questions to examine are: Do the religious 
values of justice and freedom reflect class 
interests, and does religion hence become 
the means by which moral teachings become 
the legitimator of class interests? 

In ‘Religion in Capitalist East Asia’ 
Joseph B T^mncy maintains that folk 
religions have been the most popular ones 
in this region. As this region is in the grip 
of modernisation, the folk religions of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean peoples are 
increasingly less acceptable as worldviews 
to people of east Asia. As folk systems 
dissolve in the process of modernisation, 
many east Asians remain without religious 
affiliation. That may be the reason that this 
region contains the highest percentage of 
religiously non-affiliated people. 

Taraney studies the major religions of east 
Asia, namely. Buddhism, Japanese New 
Religions, Christianity and State Ideologies. 
Although Buddhism is described as the 
dominant religion in the region, actually 
relatively few people are committed to pure, 
non-syncietic Buddhism. Buddhism has co¬ 
existed with animism; the latter belonged to 
the masses, while Buddhism was the religion 
ofthe elite. Throughout the east Asian region, 
efforts are being made to purify Buddhism 
by disentangling it from folk religions. 
According to Tamney, Buddhism certainly 
has a future. All the same, today the Buddhist 
meditation has been secularised. Meditations 


are pr^tised for relaxation, mental power, 
or worldly success. A person need not become 
a Buddhist to bhnefit from meditadon. Hence, 
in the view of Tamney, it is not clear that 
in future Buddhism will be a dominant 
worldview of east Asia. 

The Japanese gioups are syncretic 
blendings of elements from folk religion. 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shintoism. 
So new religions flourish in japan. In 1980, 
22 per cent of the population belonged to 
the new religions. The new religions are 
reactions to the corruption of Buddhism and 
the failure of Buddhist and Taoist priests to 
reach out to people dislocated physically 
and culturally. The new religions develop 
organisations to give coun.sclling and 
fellowship to uprooted and lonely people, 
and within them women are allowed a greater 
role than in all uther social institutions. The 
new religions flourish because they arc 
bridges between tradition and modernity. 

Christians ate a significant part of the 
population in South Korea, Singapore, and 
Taiwan. Generally, Christianity has been 
able to grow in ea.st Asia because liberal 
Christianity which emphasises the struggle 
for social justice has played an important 
role in Asia, especially in Korea and Taiwan. 
Christianity, like the new religions, has been 
able to co-opt elements of folk religions 
while retaining a modem image. As a result, 
the co-option of folk-elements has increased 
the piipularity of Christianity. In addition, 
Chari smatics, more than others, offer rewards 
formerly as.sociated with family life, namely, 
personal cuun.selling and a sense of 
community. 

Confucianism functions in east Asia as a 
quasi-religion and its approach is linked 
with nationalism. It has also significantly 
influenced education in the region. Tamney 
stresses the 'mpurtance of research to 
determine the relative significance of secular 
and religious ideologies in the context of 
folk religions losing their usefulness, 
legitimacy and integrity in east Asia. 

W E Hewitt in his article 'Liberation 
Theology in Latin AmcMica and Beyond’ 
deals with liberation theology which emer¬ 
ged as a subject of considerable interest 
and controversy, since the Latin American 
Bishops' meeting in Modeiliii, Colombia in 
1968. It is believed that liberation theology 
offers insight into the causes of poverty and 
injustice in the world and piomotes work 
with the less privileged in their struggle for 
a better life. 

In spite of criticisms, them can be little 
question that the strong political language 
and abiding concern for a just social order 
voiced by liberation theology has found a 
home within the Church. An example of this 
tone is evident in the following excerpt of 
a ‘Pastoral Letter’ wririai by 16 Roman 
Catholic bishop.t of third world: “It is not 


true that God wishes there to be rich me 
enjoying the good things of this world 'b; 
exploiting the poor; it is not true dial Oa 
wishes there to be people always wretched 
Religion is not the opium of the people 
Religion IS the force that exalts the humbit 
and casts down the mighty from tliclr seats 
that gives bread to the hungry and reduce 
to hunger the overeaiers.” 

While underdeveloped Brazil is clearl; 
the leader where the institutional cummitmen 
to social justice is concerned, Canada witi 
a much higher standard of living has alsi 
moved significantly in this direction 
Interestingly as well, Canada is mor 
progressive in this regard than the IJ S, despit 
the fact that the two countries arc nearl; 
identical in terms of economic performance 

In ‘Religion and the New Immigrants 
Peter Kivisto states that since .second wori 
war, both western Europe and North Americ 
have experienced the creation of substantii 
immigrant communities. One conscquenc 
has been the emergence of a ‘race problem' 
Until recently, it was taken for granted ths 
different racial and cultural groups will b 
Americanised in the melting-pot of Am«ica 
culture. But today this approach seems t 
be too limited in the complex reality a 
America. Hence, the task of ethnic studie 
becomes vital to understand the processe 
in American society. In this context it i 
important to know how different racial an 
cultural groups with theirrespectivereligiou 
affi I iations adopt ihemsel ves to the America! 
way of life. But unfortunately, less researci 
has been done on religion than on the issue 
related to the economics and politics a 
immigration communities. Hence, accordin; 
to Kivisto, the review of recent researci 
shows that for some ethnic groups the reli 
gious di mension is a virtually untapped topic 

In the next article, James V Spickard plead 
‘For a Sociology of Religious Experience’ 
More than 30 per cent of Americans clain 
to have some kind of religious experience 
Yet, according to Spickard, .sociologists havi 
not comprehended religious experience 
well. Since the pioneering work of Williait 
James, The Variety of Religious Experienci 
in 1902, no progress has been made in tit 
flel^ of religious studies. James grounda 
religious experiences in feelings, which h< 
treated as private. Treating experiences a 
private, however, removes them from tht 
social sphere. So, since James, the sociologi 
of religion has focused on religiom 
institutions and religious ideas. Socioiogj 
of religion has neglected religion’i 
experiential side. Now with the emergence 
of New Religious Movements and New Agt 
groups it is becoming clear that religioNi 
experiences are fully social phenomena aaC 
they require scientific study. 

The eighth article is by Daniele Hervieij- 
Legeron ‘lYesent-Day Emotional Renewidbe 
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Tlie End of Secularisation or the Ead of 
Religion*. The classic approach to religion 
stressed the increasing autonomy of man 
over nature and the gradual secularisation 
of religion from human life. The rise of 
secularisation and the varying degrees of 
separation between church and state were 
die legal and institutional symptoms of the 
declining hold that tte religious institutions 
had over society. However, now, perturbed 
by economic crisis and international 
disequilibrium there is a return of a religious 
quest. The increasing religious renewals and 
new religious movements tend to suggest 
the possibility of a massive return of the 
sacr^ on the verge of the 21st century. 

Some see the ’return of religion’ as a 
regression, an irrational reaction to 
uncertainty and unrest. Others hail it as 
proof of the invincible religious dimension. 
of man, over and above the illusory triumphs 
of rationality and positivism. In the midst 
of this ideological differences, it is important 
to rethink on the concept of secularisation 
for further advancement of sociology of 
religion in contemporary times. 

‘Religion and Body: Sociological 
Themes and Prospects’ by John H Simpson 
traces the very origin of sociology to the 
social Changes and conflicts that occurred 
in the west with the rise of industrial 
capitalism, mass democracy, science and 
technology, in its understanding and 
developing sociological theories, sociology 
drew upon certain intellectual resources 
and rejected others. The primary dualism 
of western culture between body and mind, 
matter and spirit, nature and culture, desire 
and reason influenced the development of 
sociological theories. Accordingly, the 
founders of sociology pushed the body 
outside the domain of sociological discourse. 
All modes of production, however, with the 
exceptionof communism, according to Marx, 
dehumanise the body by exploiting it. . 
Capitalism reduces the body to the status of i 
a labouring machine. 

Not only capitalism but also the 
development of scientifically based medicine 
also tended to disembody the human actor 
by progressively isolating the physical body 
as an object of study and control. Thus, the 
body came to be viewed as a mechanism or 
system that could be regulated and repaired, 
if necessary, like any machine. 

In post-niodemism, western industrialised 
societies have moved into the period of ‘late 
capitalism’ and the mind is considered to be 
complementing the body. Thus, in late ‘ 
capitalism the problem of social control is 
relocated from the body to the mind. The 
question no longer is: “How can the mind 
be used to control the body?” The question 
now is: “How can the body be used to control 
the mind?” In the medical field, western 
medicine based cm science and the clinic 


. may be supplemented or replaced by 
alternative forms of body care. 

There has been inrecentyearsaimarkable 
explosion of healing practices and alternative 
therapies that move away from die modem 
notion of the body as an object that can be 
cured only by science. These conditions lead 
to several questions with respect to the role 
of religion in the relationship between body 
and mind. 

The 10th article is by Mary Jo Neitz on 
‘inequality and Difference: Feminist 
Research in the Sociology of Religion’. 
For a long time religion has been a major 
institution for social control of women. It 
has been the focus of feminist attacks on 
institutionalised religion and its treatment 
of women. Yet women have also found 
.ways of using religious ideologies to argue 
for egalitarian treatment or demand that 
men change their behaviour. The women’s 
spirituality movement embraces a number 
of women-centred ritual groups that do 
offer ideologies explicitly supportive of 
women’s authority. Rituals offer settings 
in which women who have been 
marginalised and alienated can be healed. 

The last article, ‘Back to the Future: 
Applying Sociology of Religion’, by 
William H Swatos Jr highlights how 
sociology of religion can be an applied 
field of research. Actually, from its 
beginning sociology of religion had an 
applied part. Both, the American Journal 
of Sociology and the Social Forces, in their 
early years carried a large number of articles 
on religion of an applied nature. This was 
not the case in the US, however. The 
German sociologist Max Weber, in fact 
throughout his life had a commitment to 
applied concerns, particularly with respect 
to religion. ‘The French sociologist Emile 
Durkheim also saw sociology as leading^ 


toward a sociology of morals by prot^ding 
a base for a covenant dite would bind men 
and women tog^her in a meaningful social 
order apart from the harsh pragmatism of 
contractual existence. 

Hie breakdown of the sociology-and- 
reiigion alliance is attributed to William F 
Ogburn’s presidential address to the 
American Sociological Society in 1929 in 
which he stated that sociology “is not 
interested in making the world a better 
place to live”. Religionists were particulaiiy 
singled out for criticism as relics of a 
bygone an. From this influence, researches 
on sociology of religion began to be a 
private affair of the seminaries and other 
religious institutions. 

Swatos highlights the uniqueness of 
human beings tocreate symbols. As symbol 
creators, human actors are able to coiutruct 
ideals within their social relations ofhow 
life ought to be. This dimension of human 
creativity in religion has been too much 
neglected by the social sciences and need 
to be reclaimed. 

As a conclusion it may be observed that 
the editor has shown clearly the new 
dimensions in sociology of religion which 
the classical schools neglected as personal 
and private concerns and do not fit into the 
positivistic approach to the study of religion. 
‘This book introduces new paradigms in the 
study of sociology of religion to be developed 
in the context of new religious movements. 
The merit of this book might have been 
further enhanced by taking also into 
consideration the new nationalistic 
aspirations of people using religion as a 
means to acquire power as in the case of 
Ireland, Bosnia, India and Sri Lanka. All the 
same, this book is a valuable addition to the 
field of sociology of rdigion and new social 
movements. 
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Wnldi^ Mothers and CMd Survival in Rural India 

Insights from Spatial Patterns 

N Kiishudi 

This paper analyses the levels and gender differentials in child mortality across the rural parts of the Indian states 
in relation to the work status and work participation rates among women and two other cortelatcs of mortality, viz, 
fertility and female literacy. Since states are large and some of them contain sub-regions which vary considerably 
with respect to both agro-economic and cultural factors, the correlations are examined in more detail at the 
district and sub-regional levels as they arc observed in Andhra Pradesh. The paper com hides with a distussion of 
the main issues. 


I 

Introduction 

THERE is some evidence to show that in 
rural India working mothers experience a 
greater degree of child loss than do non¬ 
working mothers. However, although the 
mortality rates among children of woricing 
women are relatively higher, the gender 
differentials in them are distinctly narrower 
IBasu and Basu 1991]. 

These correlations, observed to hold in 
terms of the levels and gender differences 
in child mortality in different data sets 
(including those based on the 1981 Census), 
are not perfect. In any case, inter-regional 
variations in child survival chances merit 
analysis since the underlying economic and 
cultural factors have well known regional 
patterns within India. For example, the gender 
bias against females in general and female 
children in particular is much stronger in the 
north and the north-west than in the south 
where, coincidentally, employment levels 
among women are higher. Tlie apparent 
conflict between women’s work and child 
survival needs to be understood in terms of 
the causal links because it is not i mmediately 
obvious why higher rates of child mortality 
.should be associated with working mothers. 
Basu and Basu (1991) and Basu (1992) 
examine the mechanisms and intermediate 
variables that are likely to bring about the 
observed conelations. ITiey suggest that time 
is probably the most important factor in this 
context: other things teing equal, a non- 
working mother can |»t>vidc more time for 
child care. 

Whether, however, this conflict between 
work outside home and time for child care 
can lead to the observed large differences 
in child smvival needs to be probed fuither. 
This paper argues that an alternative 
explanation of the empiric^ findings is 
possible: Working mothers in niial areas 
generally belong to poor labour or peasant 


families; the extreme poverty in such 
families may explain the higher death 
rates; and, to the extent that the conditions 
of poverty apply equally to girls and 
boys, the narrow gender differentials in 
survival may also be a reflection of these 
conditions 

The paper begins with a statistical analysts 
of the levels and gender differentials in child 
mortality across the rural parts of the Indian 
slates in relation to the wc^ status and work 
participation rates among women and a 
couple of other correlates of mortality, vu, 
fertility and female literacy. Since states arc 
large and some of them contain subregions 
which vary considerably with respect to 
both agru-econumic and cultural factors, the 
correlations are examined m more detail at 
the distnet and subregional levels as they 
are observed in Andhra Pradesh, one of the 
bigger states. 

A brief discussion of the main issues 
appears at the end. 

n 

State-I.,evei Variations 

Levelsof child mortality vary considerably 
across the different parts of the country. The 
spatial variaUon remains despite a general 
improvement in child survival rates during 
the last four decades or so. Estimates based 
on the 1981 Census .show that forrural India 
as a whole the mortality rates of children 
in the age group 0-4 years were 147 and 157 
(per 1,000 live births) for males and females, 
respectively, implying an excess female child 
mortality (over that of males) of about 7.4 
per cent. The extent of regional variation is 
illustrated by the contrast between Kerala 
and Uttar Pr^esh. In Kerala, the child death 
rates are the lowest in the country, those for 
females being lower (at 78) than for males 
(at 88), whereas in Uttar Pndesh the levels 
are extremely high and, besides, there is a 
significant excess female mortality of about 


20 per cent (the male and the female death 
rates being 187 and 224, lespectivcly). 

The state-level data on child mortality 
rates by gendei and by the work status of 
mothers are piescnted in Table 1 in which 
the stales uie arranged in de.sccndmg order 
of excess female iiumahty among children. 
Before we discuss these data, a word about 
gender differentials. It is well known that 
other things remaining the same, gii I children 
are better equipped in a physiological sense 
to survive early childhood and tor this reason 
a somewhat higher mortality among male 
children is normally ex{>ecled indeed, the 
sex ratio at birth gcierally has an excess of 
malcstabout I0S-lt)6 males to lOOtemales), 
but teiiialc advantage of survival produces 
balanced sex ratios among children of age 
one year and above. This means that 
con.sisteni and large female deficits among 
older children arc a .sure indication of a 
gender bias ■ induced culturally or other¬ 
wise - against female children. 

At the top of Table I aic the states in the 
western and north-western parts of the 
country where death rales among female 
children exceed those among males very 
significantly In contrast, all the .states in the 
south have narrow differences slightly 
favouring female survival, Kerala being the 
only state where female survival iates exceed 
male ones by over 10 per cent The states 
in the east (Onssaand Bihar)and Maharashtra 
. and Madhya Pradesh arc dispersed along the 
array. To some extent, these data are 
consistent with our knowledge about the 
geographical disinbution of gender biases 
and the associated cultural practices. 

Let us now look at the levels and 
differentials in death rates among working 
and non-working mothers. We should note 
first that the census enumeration df woikers 
among women excludes large numbers of 
women engaged in various unpaid pnxluctive 
activities and arc therefore biased 
downwards. To the extent that the confliOt 
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between work and child care can exist 
irrespective of whether the work is paid or 
unpaid, the bias has serious implications 
However, as the Basus suggest the conflict 
can be expected to be more acute in the case 
ot women who work for wages Nevertheless, 
these data are ot some use in cross-sectional 
compansons since the rates ot undercounting 
of women workers may be fairly uniform 
across space 

For what they are worth the data show 
the following patterns 
(1) In all the states working mothers 
expenrnce a greater child loss than do non 
working mothers in respcc i ot both male and 
female children I bus in Kerala where the 
levels ot child monality tales arc the lowest 
in thccountry the death rale tor male children 
among working women is I Of) and that among 
non-working women is 77 the c orrcsponding 
rales lor female children arc 9^ and 69 
respectively 

i2) In the southern states and West Bengal 
Maharashtra and Orissa where as we have 
seen, the gender dif tcrcntials in survival are 
in general narrow while work status 
influences the level ot mortalits it docs so 
unitonniy as between boys and girls both 
cxpc^ence loughly the same order ot excess 
mortality that is associated with working 
mothers fhis again is understandable in 
terms of the north south divide in icspcci 
ot gendei biases and asscKiuled cultures 
(Sec Table 2 in which the data arc recast to 
show exc css female inoitality among children 
of working and non working mothers 
separately) 

(T) In the north and the north west the work 
status ot women has a greater impact on 
male children than on girls This is because 
in general there is a strong bias against girls, 
and the male children of non-working 
mothers are the best protected among all 
categories so that the withdrawal ot this 
protection by working mothers - if what is 
observed can be desc nbed so - has a greater 
impact tor boys We should also remember 
that biological factors favour female child 
survival To put it differently, the northern 
pattern ot child survival is eharactensed hy 
more prominent gender dittcrcntials 
especially among non-workers 
^ The mechanisms that produce this type ot 

regional variations are discussed in Basu 
and Basu (1991) and will be reviewed further 
in a later section ot this paper For the 
moment, however, let us sec to what extent 
the ‘inter-state’ variations can be statistically 
explained by work participation rates among 
women (in the rural population as a whole) 
and two other correlates of child mortality 
often discussed in the literature, via, female 
literacy (and education) and fertility 
A word about these correlates Mortality 
levels in any region depend of course on a 
number of factors including living standards 


and public provisioung of hetdth care, etc 
At the household level, however, factors 
such as the number of children in the family 
and whether the mothei is working or not 
also play a part 

Since the focus of this paper is on how 
women’s employment influences the level 
and gender differentials in chiidsum val, we 
concentratconafewrelevantvanablcs work 
participation rates, fertility (measunng in a 
rough sense the child burden women bear), 
and female literacy rhere is no attempt here 
to fully ’explain the observed inter-state 
ditterences 

Table T presents the relevant data, where 
again we have ordered the states m a 
descending order of gender differentials in 
child mortality One can see that, although 
the correlations are not perfect, the states in 
the north are associated with low levels ol 
female work participation and reialocly 
highei levels of tertility (as measured by the 
children everbom to women in age group 
45 49) The vanation in literacy rates 
however has no discernible regional pallet n 
(more on this later) 

T able 4 presents some regression results 
to explain inter state differences in child 
monality These i egressions are exploratory 
in nature aimed to i apture the north-south 
differences in the context of women’s 
employment (In respect ot the moitality 
rates, probit and logit regressions - more 
appropriate than linear ones-were 
employed but the results arc not very 
different In the case of gender differences 
in monality, there is no simple way of making 
the probil and logit transformations) 

In the regression equations a dummy 
vaiiabic to capture the unexplained north 
south ditterences is includ^ it is unity 
(1) for Haryana Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, 
Rajasthan Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh 


lAaLE2 Excess t^MAuCtacoMoRTAcrnr 
BY Work Status op Moihbrs - Rurac 
Arfas, 19SI 


State 

Excess Female over Male Child 
Mortahtv (Per Ctot) 


Woikers 

Non- All 

Workers Women 

Haryana 

95 

22 1 

256 

Bihv 

too 

200 

229 

Uttar Pradesh 

105 

214 

19 8 

Punjab 

88 

14 9 

146 

Rajasthan 

86 

12 5 

11 7 

Gujamt 

49 

96 

82 

Madhya Pradesh 0 0 

102 

38 

West Bengal 

00 

I 5 

07 

Maharashtra 

00 

-1 5 

-05 

Karnataka 

06 

2 t 

-13 

fanul Nadu 

06 

-08 

1 4 

Onssa 

-15 

-2 2 

27 

Andhra Pradesh -S 6 

-68 

-5 I 

Kerala 

-128 

-104 

11 4 

Simn e Same as for Table 1 


fABiFT PFRiicm Work Partk IPAITON and 

LnrRAc Y Rates amono Womfn 

- Rural 

State 

Woik 

Literacy 

Children 


Participa 

Rate 

Ever Bom 


lion Rate 

(Per 

Per Woman 


(Per Cenl) 

Cent) 

Aged 45 59 

Haryana 

504 

1514 

6 56 

Bitw 

981 

10 16 

461 

Uttar Pradesh 

654 

9 85 

5 11 

Punjab 

2 51 

28 35 

5 45 

Rajasthan 

10 70 

5 41 

5 99 

Gujarat 

14 89 

24 J2 

516 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

26 M 

899 

5 57 

Wcsi Bengal 

6 27 

22 01 

541 

Maharashtra 

11 94 

2474 

5 16 

Karnataka 

22 61 

20 04 

5 15 

Tamil Nadu 

2806 

25 07 

4 12 

Onssa 

II 27 

18 46 

4 75 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

32 85 

14 10 

4 41 

Ke^ 

1149 

62 98 

5 07 


Souite Census 1981 vanous issues 


Tabu 


Child (under Fivf Yfars) Mortauty Rates by Gender and 
Work Status Ol Mothers- Rural Areas 1981 


Slate 

Overall 
Excess 
(Per Cent) 
Female 
Mortality 


Males 



Females 


Woikers 

Non 

Workers 

Fxcess 

(PerQsnl) 

Workers 

Non 

Woikers 

Excess 

(Percent) 

Haryana 

256 

158 

131 

206 

171 

160 

81 

Bihar 

229 

170 

125 

16 0 

187 

ISO 

246 

Uttar Pradesh 

19 8 

199 

182 

91 

220 

221 

00 

Punjab 

146 

144 

114 

00 

124 

111 

-54 

Rajasthan 

117 

198 

168 

17 9 

215 

189 

13 8 

Gujarat 

82 

143 

125 

144 

150 

137 

95 

Madhya Pradesh 

38 

220 

187 

17 6 

220 

206 

68 

West Bengal 

07 

138 

115 

22 

115 

117 

-15 

Maharashtra 

-05 

185 

114 

181 

185 

132 

402 

Karnataka 

I 3 

172 

135 

274 

171 

132 

295 

Tamil Nadu 

-14 

164 

124 

32 2 

161 

123 

325 

Onssd 

-2 7 

198 

182 

88 

191 

178 

73 

Andhra Pradesh 

-5 1 

165 

132 

250 

159 

123 

293 

Kerala 

-114 

109 

77 

416 

95 

69 

378 

All India 

74 

178 

149 

19 5 

180 

165 

90 


Stmrre Child Monatay Esttmaus if India, Census of India 1981, Occasional Pi^ien, No 5 of 1988 
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and 0 for other states, I e, those in the south, 
east and Maharashtra The equations were 
initially estimated along with a fertility 
measure (average numbr of children ever 
bom to women in the age group 45-49) 
apart from the variables listed in Table 3 
It was dropped because of its uniformly 
poor explanatory power in all the three 
equations those for female child mortality, 
male mortality and the excess of the former 
over the latter 

The results (Table 4) show that of the 
variables considered for explaining inter¬ 
state variations only female literacy rates 
turn out to be statistically significant in the 
case of levels of mortality - both male and 
female, showing the direct association 
between relatively higher rates of female 
literacy and lower rates of child mortality 
But in this, the death-rate-dimini stung impact 
of female literacy is higher in the case of 
female children than in that ot males A 
comment on this comforting coirrdation is 
in order it may actually be a reflection of 
the tact that female literacy rates tend to be 
generally high in the prosperous and more 
‘developed’ regions, in particular it may 
have no implications for the reduction ol 
child mortality through the improvement of 
rural female literavy in the so-called 
BIMARU states, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
UttarPradesh and Rajasthan That, however, 
IS not to deny the role of female literacy 
demonstrated forcefully by the Kerala case 
as most potent 

Turning now to work participation rates 
among women they do not explain into'- 
slate differences in the levels of child 
mortality This is not inconsistent with the 
expenence ot higher child losses among 
woriung mothers While that is true wtihin 
each stme, it is clear now that the vanabons 
in female work participation rate across 
slates have no relationship with levels of 
mortality Two factors may be at work here 
the levels in death rates are determined by 
a whole host of other factors and the extent 
of women's wink may play a marginal role 
only, but more importandy, female work 
participation itself depends on a complex set 
of agro-economic, social and cultural factors 
not all of which may influence mortality 
variations 

Fmally, the dummy vanable seeking to 
capture the impact of north-south cultural 
variations also turns out to be insigniflcant 
sofarasthelevelsof mortality are concerned, 
possibly because both in the north and the 
south ^re is much vanabon across the 
states in levels of prospenty which may 
deasively influoice the death rates 

But, in respect of the gender differentials 
in mortality (the excess of female mortality 
over that of the male one), all die three 
variables, vu, female literacy, female worit 
participation and the noith>eoudi dummy. 


are statistically significant in explaining 
regional vanatipns 

As we have seen earlmr, female literacy 
has greater impact on iprts than on boys in 
termsoflowenngthedeathrates Thisresults 
in higher female literacy rates being 
associated not only with lower levels of 
female child mortality but also lower gender 
diflierentials, t e, exi esses ot female over 
male mortality This equalising effect we 
have noticed earlier among working mothers 
IS thus a (haractenstic of female litcrac y as 
well viewed in the context of spatial vanations 
in gender Jiffeientials 

The work paiticipation rtrteis a statistically 
significantly nagaiive vanable in explaining 
intcr-regional vanations in excess female 
child mortality (Remember that in each 


state as wei! among working mothers thp 
differentials arc narrower) To some extent 
this is ai counted by the fact that in the south 
iemale work participation rales tend to be 
higher and gender differentials in mortality 
lower But the inclusion 'ii the regression 
analysis oi the north south dummy and its 
statistical significance ensures that the 
gcndei -equalising nature of high female woric 
participation opeiates indepcnoenllv ot the 
north-south cultuial ditteienccs 

III 

Variations across 
Andhra Pradesh Districts 

Andhra Rradesh is one ol thi higgei stales 
in the country It shares with othei soutliem 


TAi>it4 LiNbAR RuiRCssions or Chiii)(I iNUiR list) Moriah n Kaiis 


Dependent 


roelticicnl ot 



Variable 

Female Work 

Pemale 

Duininv 

R 


Participatinn 

Literacy 




Rate 




female inorttliiy 

041 

2 01* 

18 M 

0 77 


10 S9) 

(0 42) 

(1261) 


Male mortality 

1 (M 

1 S9* 

6 10 

0 6S 


(0 62) 

(0 4t) 

(H 17) 


Fxcess feniaU inoitaliiy 

064» 

0 42* 

I2S4* 

0 78 


(0 24) 

(0 17) 

(S 10) 



Notes Dummy is I for Haryana. UP Pun|ab Rajasthan Oujarat and MP and 0 tnr other states 
Numbers in brackets ate standard eirots 
* Denotes significance at 5 per cent level 


Iabi'S ChicoMuriauty andItsCurkkaiis Kukai Andhra Pkadisii IVKI 


Region and Distnei 

Child Mortality (Per 1000) 

Iemale 

(. hildren 

Female 


Female Male Difference 

Woik 

1 vrr Bom 

Literacy 


Participation Pci (Per Cent) 


Rale Woman 
(Pei KXX)) <4S 49) 


North Cnasta) Andhra 


(1) Visakhanatnam 

142 

136 

14 

289 

<97 

8 36 

(2) Vi/ianagaiam 

190 

703 

H 

128 

4 03 

9 63 

()) Snkakulain 

172 

177 

3 

788 

4 18 

11 36 

South Coastal Andhra 

(DEast Gndavan 

123 

143 

18 

202 

4 23 

24 32 

'2) West Ciodavan 

121 

138 

17 

268 

42< 

28 34 

(3) Cunior 

133 

148 

13 

368 

4 30 

21 85 

(4) Krishna 

144 

133 

9 

293 

4 33 

27 21 

(5) Nelloie 

121 

127 

* 

103 

389 

17(77 

(6) Prakasam 

14S 

148 

3 

337 

4 3t 

1364 

Rayalaseema 

(I)C3iittoie 

13g 

131 

13 

292 

399 

1301 

(2) Cuddapah 

142 

142 

0 

282 

4 18 

13 33 

(3) Anantapui 

206 

198 

8 

340 

3 01 

9 93 

(4) Kumool 

196 

180 

16 

391 

3 08 

11 88 

North Telangana 

(l)Medak 

134 

132 

18 

349 

4 37 

765 

(2) Adilabad 

139 

132 

13 

334 

4 60 

5 63 

(3) Waiangal 

ISi 

161 

10 

341 

4 89 

8 81 

(4) Nizamabad 

117 

123 

-8 

447 

3 93 

7 52 

(5) Kanmnagar 

117 

123 

8 

424 

4 32 

7 70 

South Telangana 

(1) Khamiiwm 

128 

144 

-16 

328 

4 94 

13 41 

(2) Nalgonda 

166 

177 

It 

342 

486 

1038 

(3) Rangareddi 

148 

157 

9 

363 

494 

10 87 

(4) Mahboobnagar 

174 

172 

2 

389 

4 82 

766 


Source Same as for Table 3 
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states a more evenly balanced sex ratio in 
the population than in other parts of the 
countty The districts within the state are 
probably taiily homogeneous with respect 
to the cultural practices associated with i 
strong preierence tor sons and the resulting 
gender biases 

However, there is much variation among 
the districts in the conditions ot women’s 
employment, in economic prospenty and so 
on The state is conveniently subdis ided into 
three regions. Coastal Andhra, Rayalaseema 
and Telangana, charactensed not only by 
dittcrent agro-climatic regimes but also by 
the historical evolution of land relations that 
determines the patterns oi land use and 
employment in agriculture Within each 
region however there are both relatively 
pool and prosperous districts Thus for 
example the deltaic belt consisting ol 
Cast and West (lodavan Krishna and 
Guntur distiicts in ccnttal Coastal Andhia 
IS the highly irrigated and the most pi ospeious 
agranan region in the state The districts in 
Rayalaseema and Iclangana are mostly 
drought prone where agncullure tends to be 
rainfcd except in a few iiiig.ited tracts 
[ mplovnicni levels among women also 
vaiv a lot and depend both on suppiv and 
demand conditions Hu example, in the 
extremely pmir distticts ol Srtkakulam and 
Vi/ianagaram in north Coastal Andhra and 
Mahboobnagar in Telangana. there is 
considerable mate outmigration and women 
in lahoui and pool peasant latnilies have to 
wo'k. lor sui vival On the other hand in the 
agriculturally prospcious districts such as 
East and West Godavari irrigated crops like 
paddy and sugarcane support high levels ol 
employment .imorig women 
Tlic district level data lor rural Andhia 
Pradesh on child mortality and its coirelates, 
based on the 1981 Census, are given in 
Tabic ^ Here also the districts aie arranged 
within '‘ach subregion in descending order 
ol gender diltcrentials In this state, as in 
other states in the south, child mortality 
levels are generally higher among the 
males - an expci led or normal' leaturc in 
the absence ol discriminatory practices 
tavounng males Sodistricts at the top within 
each region are those where the highest male 
excess mortality is present 
As in the case of inter-state dillcrences 
regional vanations in child mortality and its 
currclatcs at the distnct level in Andhia 
Pradesh are analysed through linear 
regressions Alter some initial experi¬ 
mentation only two regional dummies to 
acccHint tor the impact ot residual regional 
factors such as cropping paiiei ns determining 
the conditions ot work tor women arc 
retained Dummy I is I tor Rayalaseema and 
0 l(v other regions and Dummy 2 is i tor 
Telangana and 0 for other regions In the 
regressions the average number ol children 


ever bom to women in ite age group 41 
49 appears as an explanatory vanahle to 
represent thechlld burden that may adversely 
iiifluenic child survival An alicinativc 
mtMsurc VI/ the child woman i.tlK) was 
also employed in this c ontext but the results 
wcie not very different They art noi 
presented here he, ause in a statistical sense 
the results weie iiilciior 
Ihe regression rc»ults (Table 6) suggest 
the fallowing relationships across the 
distiKts 

(1) 1 evels at child burden (as mcasuied by 
the Icrtilily ol older women) across space 
aic posiiivc'v related to levels ol child 
moitalitv ooth among temalc and in.ile 
chilJien bur in this they have a greater 
impact on the temalc children, so that c hilJ 
burden is inseisily related to male excess 
moitaliiy i e ugions with iclatively highet 
(cttilits rates navenanower excesses ol male 
child mortalits because ol higher ternale 
de,ith rales 

(2) fe’male lileraevratcsarcmvcrsel) rel.itcd 
to levels ol child inortality but their impact 
IS roughly the '■anie among boss and giils 
so that liter .lev .itnong women is not a 
signifiiaiu l.icioi in explaining gcnclci 
diiterenti ,1s aiioss space As suggested 
betoie this iclationshtp has to he interpreted 
with caution because the Hue undeilying 
f.ictoi m.iv hi ihc degree ot prosperity or 
development ol a region that detcimines the 
level ot Icmale literacy 

(^) Work piiticip.itioii rates imong women 
do not bear a signiticant relationship with 
levels ol child survival This is something 
we loiind ciirlicr lobe true in respect ol intei 
state varntioiis However ihcscpanuipalion 
laics aie mvcisdv related to excess male 
morlalils icioss Ihc districts ol Andhr.i 
Piadesh Dismcis with high levels ol 
women s empiovmcnt have low gendei 
dittciemials in child mortality 
(4) Finally is icllectcd in the significance 
ol the regional dummy variable 2, the 
Telangan.! region has higher levels ol lemalc 
mortality and lower levels ot male mortalilv 
(and thcielorc higher gender diflcrentials) 
even alter accounting lor othci laciors 
underlying child inoitality 


IV 

Discussion 

How does one explain higher levels and 
natiowei gendei dilleientials in child 
niortthtv among working mothers’ 

t)iK‘explan.iiioii a sit Kglitloi ward one 
prcleiretl b> ilu Basus who consider some 
alternatives is th.it (a) woiking mothers 
possibly do not h iv c adequ itc lime lor 
child cdic and (h) woik gives women 
greater contideiice | 1 stemming Irom 
exposuie to the outside woild land] 
changed values w louiilii by the awareness 
that girls lie also poieiiiiallv useful 
individu.ils ’ rhev alsc'ietei inthiscontexi 
to Ihc Cl unoniic argument th it in soc leties 
where women have an economic v.ilue, 
son preierence will be weakci 

The Basils coiisidei .in illcrnative 
cxpiatiilion ‘It may he that woikiiig 
women exhibit a more cgaliiaiian sex ratio 
ol (hild mortality not bec.iiise they believe 
m and practice' equal treatment but 
hec.<use they do not have the means iii 
this c a >c pi iman IV the 1 1 me and Ihe attention 
to disctimiiiait inoie cllectivdv against 
then d.iughieis in lavoui of their sons” 

1 hev subject this argument 1 1 some testing 
and lind ii unsalistaclorv In niv mind, 
howevci this alieiiiative explanation, 
lesliited in terms ol th.'rel.iltoiishipbctwcen 
work and poverty deserves luilher 
consider ilion 

Si nc c w c 1 1 nJ that lev el s ot c hi Id mortality 
.lie highci among working mothers 
everywhere tii India nuludtng in Kerala, 
III .ohviousis atrans cultural phenomenon 
and Ihe expl.inaiion has to he h.ised on the 
distinctions liciwceii working mothers and 
non winking molhcis Now what is 
common in ill women woikeis in rural 
India IS not only llie fact thai they do 
physical wotk 'way horn home hut also 
ih.it they arc all generally poor and, 
moreover belong to the same class!es) ol 
rural taniilics those ot igriciiltural 
labourers and poor peasants and others 
engaged in non-agiicullural activities (It 
IS true that some women Irom the richer 
sections ot the pcasantiv also work and 


Tabu 6 I ini ar RroRFSsiONS of Chiio Mobiai iiv Raiis - Disreic rs wiihin Anohra Pradism 


Dependent 

Variable 

Children 
Ever Bom 
Per Woman 
t41-49) 

Female 

1 iicra,.v 
(Percent) 

ocriicicnl of 

1 cmale Work 
Pantcipa 
lion Rale 
(Per Cent) 

Regional 
Dummy 1 

Regional 
Dummy 2 

R’ 

R'liiale rate 

12 n* 

2 HI* 

0 020 

H91 

52 74* 

0 77 


(9M) 

(0 07) 

(0 076) 

(1(1 12) 

(1081) 


Male* rate 

41 19* 

2 49* 

0060 

1441 

-19 84* 

061 


(100(1) 

(0 70) 

(0 OHO) 

(to ‘!H) 

(11 )2) 


Excess male over female 

-1014* 

014 

OOHI* 

y s? 

12 89* 

075 


(1 U) 

(0 21) 

(0 026) 

(148) 

(172) 



• Denotes statistical significance ai the 1 per cent level 
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are reported as ‘cultivators’ They, however, 
constitute only a small traction o( the 
women workers ) 

Work among women can therefore be 
closely idcntilied with poverty and class 
status whic h lemaiii fairly stable over time 
despite minoi diltercnies in the short period 
in incomes of woikcr families In other 
woids labouring and pool peasant families 
remain poor in a sense mote general than 
IS implied in the intome sense Their class 
status as labouiers and poor peasants is a 
durable one 

It IS important to hear this in mind because 
the means tor providing adcc|iiaic nutiition 
and health care apart from normal child 
c are may not v iry muc h among the lalyiur 
and poor peasant families iiicspective of 
(small) income dilliicnccs anci whether 
women work or do noi (tor whatever 
reason) 

Fhis ide ntil ic atton ol pcivci ty of a lasting 
kind with working mother enables us to 
see the natiow gcsndei differentials in child 
moitalily as the possible net result of a loss 
ol the biological superiority of female 
children that attends pooi nutrition and 
health care among the children of poor 
mothers And ol course the extreme 
poverty in t imilics m which women work 
IS Itself a sufficient explinatnn tor high 
death rates in such lanniics 

Inthiscontexi we may icterto inearlici 
study on sex i iliu v inaiions in relation to 
poverty [Kii'hnaji I*^>h71 The most 
remarkable finding of that study is that 
*cmalc to male ratios (I MRs) among 
agiKuftui il labour and pooi peasant 
houschoidsarc larhighei than among other 
rural lamiltcs all ocer rural India Sex 
selective (male) ouinngiation t torn the poor 
households may account for a part but not 
the whole of this large difference Indeed 
the data show thai the lowest temale ratios 
are to he found in households with very 
large landholdings Even in Kctala where 
the EMR IS the highest in the countiy (over 
I .(KK)) the T MRs tn the large landholding 
categories aic significantly lower These 
data are cicaily suggestive of lower gender 
dittereniials in death rates in general 
(children as well as adults) among the poor 
families And since the tendency is seen 
all over rural India it is clear that the 
explanation must be found in poverty itself 

But son preference and the discrimination 
against girls is universal in India and it 
IS not reasonable to assume that working 
mothers transcend this cultural inecjuity 
because of their exposure to the outsi Ic 
world’ Whal needs to be consideicd is the 
degree ol discrimination since the universal 
gcndei bias is not simply a qualitative 
phenomenon We do know that at the 
extreme it can take the form ol infanticide 


and It IS unlikely that in well-to>do peasant 
families gtrK arc neglected to the extent 
ol being underfed In very poor families 
in which food is in short supply and the 
means for taking care ol sick children 
are practically nnn-cxisient such dis 
crimination as (an be piactised may 
well be ineffective in securing greater 
chances for male t hild survival The north 
south cultural divide is however still 
lelevant in understanding the spatial 
variations because we do know that in the 
north thcic is more discrimination It is 
not possible to unscramble the data we 
presented earlier to arrive at relative 
contributions ol the loss of female 
advantage in survival among children ot 
working mothcis and the net effects of 
distriminaiion against girls in respect ot 
nutrition and health 
Likewise It IS not easy to fully understand 
the positive iclationship between female 
work participation rates and narrow gender 
diltciences tn child survival across the 
states and the districts within a state such 
as Andhra Pr idesh This is becau c ol the 
wide vaiiaiions in conditions governing 
the work slaUis ol women even in poor 
families both at the district and slate levels 
it IS th> letoic inappropriate to jump to 
policv conclusions Irom (he spatial 


vanations in levels and gender dtflerences 
in child mortality In particular, the 
prescription of providing women income' 
earning jobs at home to resolve the conflict 
between paid work and child care is not 
altogether sound because it does not take 
into account the fact that discriminatory 
practices against girls have deep cultural 
roots 

[1 his IS d revised version of a paper presented 
al a seminar on Work Culture and Politics 
Women in Asia at the Maufaru Abul Kalam 
Aead Institute of Aston Studies Calcutta on 
August 17 and 18 1995 It will he published 
later in ihe edited proceedings ot the seminar 
The author is grateful to the participants tn Ihe 
seminar for many useful comments on the earlier 
version) 
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Film Studies, New Cultural History and 
Experience of Modernity 

Ravi S Vasudevan 

This analysis of the popular Bombay cinema Mans v\ith certain formulation^ ahoitl the audio \isual in tin age of 
meihamcal reproduction, draHuig upon insights about the importance of tht repimiuiibit inui^t in i onstitiihng a nen 
sense of the self The cinema’s extended ciriulatum of images afforded a framework of subiedisity that uov intimately 
related to other mechanisms of extended imagining and these formed the basis of a modern nationalisi pint piioii Arguing 
against the idea that cinematic narration wcii engaged in a monolithic, unniiaiued framing of this subfi < to its tiu author 
IS com emed to under stand the way mechanisms of narration turn bai k on the osti nsibli suh/ei l tin s < onstriu i to iridti ate 
the contradictory ways in which that subject is narrated This analysts draws upon publu dismuises about ihi (iticina 
to indicate the way reception was complicated h, context 


IN this paper I Incus on the study nl film 
as a methodological issue in history and as 
a signiticanl entry point into understanding 
the expeiiente ot modernity My premise is 
that 1 1 Im or any i ompai able represent ational 
atlivuy, IS not an exirescence that lies on 
the^urtaceol reality' waiting to he peeled 
away or decoded in the dn vc to uncovei the 
underlying, and moic important socio 
political content To invoke a term which 
has considerable curiency, I am interested 
in the way the audio visual dimensions of 
cultural activity are lonsitiuiise ot social 
perception and identity 
I have stressed the audio-visual dimension 
here because there is often a tendency to 
reduce the filmic to its aon-mcdium specific 
narrative dimensions This form of nariative 
analysis has nevertheless been important toi 
exploring how an ideology say ot nationhcKKi 
or modernity, may spread across a senes ot 
institutions and practices binding them 
within ceitain epochal dcierminations 
However there are two problems with such 
an exercise The first is thatof understanding 
the process of narration, rat her than in simply 
submitting a narrati ve to acertain ideological 
and political analysis which rests on an 
already established discourse To mention 
just two of the most common, and important, 
such formulations, there is the emphasis on 
how popular film narratives subordinate 
women to patnarchal repression, and another 
on how the image of Hindu nationhood 
comes to exercise an authority over minority 
scKio-religious formations The problems 
arise here because, in certain versions of this 
analysis, these particular co-ordinates of 
nationhood in the cinema are often venfied 
against a relatively remote set of 
constructions ' Even if such ,'ti analysts is 
earned into the 20th century, into the works 
of Hindu fundamentalists such as Savarkar, 
we still need to think about the problem of 
transferring such epcKhal formulations to 
specific penods and particular forms About 
women, for example, one wonders about the 
status of certain inodes of articulation, such 


asdevotion which ire not straightforwardly 
assimilable to p.itnaichal discourse, and 
indeed tend id treate an overflow effect in 
relation to it fhc integration into film ol 
representations ol lemalc modeinity, such 
as that ol the worn in as a public-professional 
figure his siniilaily prohlcinalii 
implications Of course, patnarchally 
inflected n.iiraiives do try to resolve the 
conllicts which arc set in motion by such 
changes in imacc the question is how 'his 
IS done at tnc level ol narration, in the relay 
of sub)cc ti\ itics and views which makes up 
the filmic narrativi. 

Similarly with the communal construction 
ot nationhiMid Sudipia Kaviraj has pointed 
to how a nationalist interpreuition ot history 
his tended n undeiwntc a whiggisi 
appropriaiinii ot social and political events 
pressing them into a framework which 
anticipates oi contributes to a tnumphalist 
nationalism ' AnMhmg which falls outside 
this framework is sdcnccd One wonders 
whether the recent concern about the 
fundamcntalisi uimcnstons ot symbolic 
nanati ves has nui been akin to seeing through 
the whiggist mirrui darkly, the tnumphalist 
nationalist nariative now replayed as the 
foreshadowing of a Hindu fundamentalist 
denouement It has been well established 
that aspects of e ommunal ideology emerged 
as a significant current amongst the 
intelligentsia in the latter part of the 19th 
century But when such a configuration is 
analysed tor I) G Phalke, who framed his 
nationalist vision lor the cinema on the basis 
of Hindu mythological images, are levels of 
discourse not being collapsed'' In the case 
of Phalke Kaviraj s ‘fu7?y community' in 
which the nationalist ideal is evoked in terms 
ot a familiar gemeinschaft or community, 
rather than as a self-conscious project with 
enumerativc and exclusionary imperatives, 
IS perhaps a more appropriate mode ot 
description' I would su^^t that the popular 
cinema was moic expressive of a Hindu' 
nationalist viewpoint alter I94J This was 
indicated in the wav narratives were 


structuied the development ol a sensitivity 
in the industry to the d,ingeis ol Hindu 
alienation .ind in the public reception md 
inteqireiation ot the i inema' I will indicate 
Liter how a sy mbolic nanaliv e of the Hindu 
nation w.is pul in place, one which rendered 
othei identities subordinate tothispiivilcgcd 
one However even if we notice the historical 
cmeigenceol sue ha symbolic narrative this 
docs not mean that it is not i.vised and 
complicated from period to period 

( INI SI V S WOKK Ol Mom RNITl 

lo icier to the title ot a recent anthology 
on cultural studies in India the study ot the 
cinema amounts lo an inieriogation ol 
modernity as it was cxpciienced in the 
Indian context Cinema is centi<dly an 
institution of modernitv 11ns is because at 
one level ii is a machine engaged in the 
mechanical reproduction ol images and so 
has a fundamental impact on the way 
traditions ot leprescntatioii aic icfiactcd 
through Its mechanisms But it is also to be 
considci ed a v ehicic of mcalci ntty in a social- 
insiitulional sense A< pan ol a legime of 
mec hanical icproduction it is paiticipant in 
an expanded field of space time relations 
rhccinema s generation ol the reproducible 
linage allows tor its extended circulation, 
and with it, the jHissibility ot an extended 
circulation of subjectivity * A new public 
sphere IS heralded constituting new horizons 
ol experience The image is now available 
to 'arger scKial aggregates and within a 
significantly accelerated rhythm ot 
communication Copies of films may either 
be released simultaneously in a numbci ot 
temtones, as industrial parlance refers to the 
geography of the cinema or with a minimum 
gap There are, of course, hierarchies 
involved, between the metropolis and small 
townsorthc inicnor' whichdeterminesthc 
speed at which the him image is made 
available lo a public 
The cinema s worx ol modernity here 
needs to be placed along with those othci 
structures of imagining an extemded space- 
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time ol subjeitivity that Benedict Anderson 
has pinpointed as the foundation of 
nationalism Anderson ol tout sc has referred 
to the impoitam e ol piini (.apilalism, whiih 
through Luliural forms such as the newspaper 
and Ihc novel provided a new conception 
Of a homogeneous open time Through these 
forms the icidet subject imagines the 
simultaneous existence and activity of other 
members ol the putative nation ' 

Within these modern technological 
premises of the cinema it is im|H)iijni to 
registci the particular way m which 
conventums ol i cpi esentalion w ere ref r icicd 
through the medium In two significant 
essays Ashisli Kiiadhyaksln" and Gceta 
Kapur" haveiHiintcdiothcvcay maesthetics 
of iroiUality relayed ihiough earlier visual 
and pcrformaiisc media interacted with the 
imperatives of lealist ontology represented 
in the impact ol ml painting block printing 
and photogijphy Ihe result was the 
generation of a particular mode of 
representing the national and the (Hipulai 
Rajadhyaksha s analysts of Phalkc s work 
argues that his negoii ition of a new dynamic 
movement and spatial one niation isc oniained 
by lecoiirsc to the intcgiily of the frontal 
frame all other spaces actions and ditves 
aie ultimalcly suboidiniied to it' In this 
argument Phalkc spi iciicc ol cinema within 
an indigcnisi sw id In idiom c nc 
consc lously adopted by the diac ten ic hicved 
I nco triditionalising move that enabled a 
re stabilis ition of the sawing subtcel Also 
relaying us through the field ol the frontal 
Gcc'ta Kapui comes to a rather dilleient 
rendenng ol its si uus in the notion of a 
living tradition In her analysis ol Sant 
Tukaram [Fatehlal ind Damie 19^6) the 
frontality ol Ihe performative devotional 
instance ol the saint lukaram seems 
animated both by Ihe sui rounding nationalist 
moment thatolGandhi andbvtheparticular 
mode of acting ot Vishnupant Pagms as 
Tukaram in which he becomes the vehicle 
through which ti idiiion and the historical 
moment speak In contrast she suggests that 
Satyaiit Ray s Devi (1960) deploys an 
analytic dramatic style that counters the 
iconic formulation ot images a field actually 
thcmatised and deconstructed by the film 
In these writers understanding ot the 
cinematic field and its constitution of the 
spectator s subiectisiiy the iconic frontal 
mode IS especially ol importance lot the 
mobilisational quality that it evokes The 
Irontal address figures forth a certain 
imaginery space tor the spectator that 
condenses a tradition on new technological 
terms reformulating identity for him or her 
as unpicc edcntedly extensive We need only 
think ot the way an address was built around 
leridin icons such as that ol salt or cloth, to 
understand the significance ot iconic ele 
menis in Ihc generation ol apolitic al identity " 


Let me qualify that none of these 
formulations suggest that these machines of 
modernity and their inflection of an 
indigenous address generated a standardised 
subjectivity The end result was not the 
communication and absorption ot a 
hegemonic national identity with inflexible 
socio religious socio-economic and 
gendered contours Considerable ambiguity 
was generated in Ihc cinematic narration ot 
a modern national identity and also in the 
way the public peiteivcd such narrational 
work Both Rajadhyaksha and Kapur 
I mpl IC Illy look to the moment ot complication 
by focusing on (he movement of the image 
the way it threatens or actually opens out 
into more generous co ordinates ot social 
activity and signitication Implicit in 
Rajadhyaksha s woik is the contradiclorv 
terms ol a neo tiaditionahst project the way 
anachronism is built into the ambitions of 
lecovcty I he medium s phenomenal form 
constantly alerts us to the status ot the frame 
movement light and texture in the retraction 
ol (he dichaic and traditional 

I want toextend this analysis ot Ihe cinema 
in two directions First I want to suggest 
how the Irontal mode is combined w ith what 
IS called classical narrative a character 
centred anaiviic dramatic mode of stoiy 
telling The Indian popular cinema inducted 
the codes ol classical narrative from the 
American cini ma to suggest that Ihc story 
unravels through the awareness and 
expencnccot individual characters instead 
ol only through the invocation ol mythic and 
at chetypal consti uc tions loundc'd on a I rontal 
iconic and tableau framing ol narrative 
moments But I also want to show how in 
another example such a narrational How 
may constantly Iced into a frontal 
peiformative and mobilisational form ol 
addiess I sc>ck to control this textual analysis 
by relercncc to other intormation that was 
being c irculated around the 1 1 1 ms concerned 
with a view to uriderstanding the public 
sphere within which the cinema operated 
and the way spcctalonal responses weic 
shaped In the process I hope to indicate that 
the terms ot modernity and nationhood often 
deemed to be restricted to a dominant elite 
ideology suppressiveol other identities may 
actually allow toragreaterplurality ot voices 
it we care to listen to (hem 

AMBivALfNCt or Modlrnity 

My two examples Achul Kanya/ 
Untouchable Giil (ITran/ Osten I9^6|and 
Kismet/Fate [Cyan Mukeiji 194M are 
from Ihe Bombay Talkies studio This studio 
formed in 19)4 represents a current quite 
distinct from the instances cited by 
Rajadhyaksha largely from early Indian 
cinema, and Ihe regionally inflected works 
analysed by Gecta Kapur In many ways 


amongtt ail the studio venturesofUie 1930$, 
Bombay Talkies best pierigures theall-lndia 
Bombay cinema that emerged from the 
19S0s As Rajadhyaksha has pointed out 
Bombay Talkies consciously developed the 
star as a commodity value,*' someone who 
could be projected to sell a film, and with 
It a point ot view A contemporary review 
acknowledged that Devika Rani, as the 
untouchable heroine ol the title was too 
glamorously made up and clothed in the 
latter part ol the film hut overlooked these 
drawbacks in the light ot the ‘histnonic 
merit and sympathetic understanding” of the 
performance, the reviewer claimed that this 
role put Devika Ram at the head of India’s 
screen stars which Garbo her sell could hardly 
surpass' *' indeed, in this account the way 
the star was distinguished ai the 
representational level does not come across 
as a drawback rather it provides tor a 
spectacle ol social pathos while also 
establishing India s capacity to produce a 
star-Lommodity that could compete at an 
international level This careful fashioning 
ot thccommodity by the studio was followed 
through at the level of marketing and 
publicity From the Bombay Talkies first 
him Jawani ki HawaAVinds ot Youth 
(I93S) onwards the publicity emphasised 
the miHiernity ol the themes (individual 
choice in marriage)''' and treatment A 
reviewer noted of this maiden venture that 
without unnecessary wrappings which 
often mar the first impressions ot Indian 
pictures Jawani ki Hawa brought Ihe 
spectator straight to the central directive 
interest ol the story " Further the studio 
had Devika Ram come on the radio to 
publicise the lilm, underlining her distinction 
as one ot the first Indian ladies to broadcast 
on Ihe short-wave length on the BBC and 
to give a television programme in l^ndon 
in 19)3 The modernity ot the woman 
as a highly public media personality was 
projected as an exemplary phenomenon 
inviting the special investment of women 
presumably as role model I^vikaRani like 
other actresses ot this penod such isSabita 
Devi attended special aenana showings ot 
their films so as lu meet with women 
audiences "* The point of view relayed 
through the studio was then actively 
publicised as a modem one linked to a 
realistic aesthetic and a relurmtst ethos It 
was also founded on a tinancially legitimate 
economic base, the studio at one stage 
boasting Sir Cowasji Jehangir Sir Pheroze 
C Sethna and Sir Richard Temple on its 
board ot direc torsIn these inaugural 
features of Bombay I alkies we can observe 
how commodity value, reformism and 
modernity are bound together in its enterprise 
Indeed the commodity field constituted by 
star and studio may have been central to its 
articulation ol the ideology ot modemily 
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^ alienated aspects ot the coromodity form 
underline the diMante between spectator 
and image, and motivate the desire to close 
the gap between the one and the other 
This phase is represented by the 1936 
film, ‘Achut Kanya’, stamng Devika Rani 
and Ashok Kumar Its story is aooul the 
friendship between a brahmin, Mohanlal, 
and an untouchable railway signalman, 
Dukhiya, and the impossible, and finally 
tragic, love ol their children. Piaiap and 
Kastun The modem iconic rcsonanies of 
the stoiy arc indicated in the film’s working 
title. 'Level-crossing', a reference not only 
to the railway as a mode of transportation 
between places but also between social fomis, 
as a democratising agent’' Ihe excerpt I 
reler to indicates the contradictory way in 
which this image is played upon in the 
narration and the ambi valent terms on which 
ihe filmic enterprise projected itself aepait 
ol thccnierpnscof modernity Thediscussion 
centres on the film s use of parallel editing 
We need to recall here Anderson’s thesis 
about the functions ol simultaneity, that it 
effects a revision of the effective geography 
of our daily imaginative engagement, our 
»cnse ol what lies within our space ol 
knowledge and potential activity 1 he key 
cinematic incaination of this new. 
industrialised relationship to time and space 
IS that of parallel editing, the narrati vcdcs ice 
which encodes the convention that actions 
intercut between two different loc ales occur 
simultaneously fhe resulting iramework ol 
simultaneity was not, however, a simple 
narrative equivalent of the newspapui icport, 
the telephone conversation oi the telegraph 
message The lecipicni of this information 
about simultaneous events is not a figure in 
flic story but the spectator It is we whose 
hon/on ol percepfiun is expanded 
What were the social and political 
implications ol this new organisation of 
space and time ’ There are different ways of 
looking at this phenomenon Stephen Kem’' 
has argued that it broke down traditional 
social hierarchies He singled out the 
telephone in this radical transformation 
The telephone was incompatible with the 
aristucralic principle that certain pcisons 
by virtue of their position in society, have 
special importance f elephones break down 
barriers of distance - honrontally across the 
face of the land and vertically across social 
strata 

Kern goes on to note that in 1913 the cinema 
was tagged a ‘democratic art’ because the 
camera eye’ penetrated eveiywhere. and 
because cheap admission prices and mixed 
sealing (uiaiigemenis brought the highbrow 
culture of the theatre to the working class 
Kem’s formulations about the social effects 
of these media shifts are simplistic For 
democratisation through changes in 
comraunicattons was only one possibility 


amongst others CMiviously, communication 
through pliones_mav still be restneted by the 
inteicession of •iifermediarics And his 
argument that Ihe c.imera eye penetrates 
cvciywhcic neglects the particulai position 
of the cinema spectator While the camera 
may indeed pcneiraic into a variety ol 
prohibited spaces, in the fiction film tlu'i is 
only rcprescntciJ snace, not the actual 
private arena say of palaces, oi the send 
rewms in whch inattcrs of state oi ciiminal 
plots aic discussed ihe sanctum sanctorum 
ol temples the Jomain of bedroom and 
sexualilv thai is. all the types ol space 
normalls scicened off from the public ga'e 
Even if thioiigh documentary film wc were 
given access to such places, wc would still 
not be entering them, defined as wc arc* by 
a spec t jioi lal di stance from thcevent v icwcd 

Indeed we are singulaily helpless in 
governingiheeventswhichweseeon scieen 
lionically tins i* a helplessness enhanced 
by the increased knowl^ge with which wc 
aic privileged because of the camera s 
omniscience 1 he knowledge ac ciuing fiom 
an extended sense ol the time and space ol 
the action iliiough parallel erditing and the 
relaying of information from different 
narrative locales iciiially underlines out 
disablement ' Other alienating aspects ol 
the extension o( spatial and temporal 
awareness thiough the ci ncma are obsei vablt 
in the alinon loiaiitanan aspects ol camera 
omniscience in frit/ Lang films such as 
Dr M.ibiisc (l922)and‘M ACilyHunts 
for a Muidtici (1932) In Dr M.it)use 
the story telling emphasises the cemiplcic 
control cxei c 1 st d by one I tgure the c 11 mi tial 
Mabuse in the mobilisation ol characfets 
in different spaces it the same lime Ratbei 
thanourbemg ei\ eii an awareness ol different 
events taking pi icc, if is one event, divide'd 
mtei specific functions, that unfolds before 
our eyes 

I would now like to turn back to ‘Ae hut 
Kanya (o evaluate its use of parallel editing 
The »egment I have chosen follows directly 
in the aftennath of an attack launched by 
a brahmin not ible Habulal Vaid, on another 
brahmin Mohai' because he has infringed 
caste normsby taking the untouchable signal 
man, Dukhiya into his house A distraught 
Dukhiya anxious to get medical aid for the 
injured Mohan safely negotiates his way 
through the moh hiiausf they cannett touch 
him He rushes off to Ihe rail-crossing, inleni 
on stopping a tram to get a doctor back to 
the village Dukhiya waves down the tiain 
only to he reprimanded by the guard, who 
refuses to take him on board Meanwhile 
the rioters set Mohan’s house on file 
Dukhtya’s attempt to board the tram fails, 
and he fails to the ground, gnef-stneken that 
he has not been able to help his fnend 
However, the train has communicated a 
messagedownthe linc.if not the one Dukhiya 


had sent lestead of a diKlOf, a ‘daroghi)’ 
ol police arrive s to investigate Ihe not. and 
subseejucnilv a railway oltuial atnves to 
dismiss Dukhiya loi infringing his duty as 
signalman 

Intel cutting between Ihe events in Ihe 
village and DiiVi">.. s liamic activities at 
the railway line the scgnicnt constiiuies an 
extension ot space i compiession of time, 
and feelings ot mxiciv and helplessness in 
thcs|H.‘ciatt>i Ihi* mostnie'iu bet w e'en spaces 
af the level ol lilmie inii ition runs p,»allcl 
to the siK lal piobleiri w Ine li in.ingui.itcs the 
not 'he (act that Ihe untoiivliable Iras been 
moved out ol his house and into tirat ot the 
brahmin thus diaurbing the impe raiive*s ol 
sp.iiiai and bodily scpaiaiion whie h under'ie 
Ihccasic system C’le'arly the tramleprcscnls 
the possibilities ol alurtliei extension ol this 
disiuibance of tiaditional norms .md sp itiai 
organisation .ind (heieloic bt'comes a 
metaphor loi modeiniu whe*n ii htings the 
police to the vllage Ihe pnlieedaroghawill 
prove to be an ide‘al rcpicsnialivc of 
nieKleinity lot he coniple icIv disracards the 
hiciaieliies in the village and proceeds to 
.iiicst the hrahmm Icidei ol the not 

Inlercstiiiglv two eontiadic'ions emeige 
tioni this dc s( nplioii of the lorccs .irrayed 
.igamsic.ichothci Ihesyinpaihe’lic brahmin, 
Mohan iepiese*nts modcrmiy within the 
sill ige both by going against eastc noiins 
.md by idveicaiiog ne w ioitns ot nicdieine 
bill he reluscs lo | css clraigcs against his 
altackcis Setondlv whe*n Dukhiya luns lor 
help he goes to get idoetoi not the police 
Ihiic IS no imlication tioiii either of the 
film ssvmpathciie cluruius ihu they seek 
liisiice through the pumshmt nt oi their 
oppiessois (jomg againsi the logic ol ibc 
nai rati V e s <*xtension ot I tic bouiidarics w ithin 
winch the achon takes place ct Icc tcdlhroqgh 
nan alive c ode < ominunuaiion le on and the 
induction ol an ovei an hmg auihoiity, the 
villagcis d< MIC malteis to be soiled out 
within Itu nanow coniines ot the village 
Ol course aition is taken by the police, 
modernity in a scum* wins through but it 
IS a p<irtial sicioiy lor the esscmial caste 
distinctions continue to haunt the t haracicrs, 
leading In tragedy at the conclusion 

Modernity in the lorm ot the state then 
remains outside the liamewoik ot Ihe mam 
action Indeed in the narrative s use ot the 
train as a vehu Ic relaying knowledge and 
aulhoiity thcic is an echoing ot that 
duthontarian mastery over time and spac-c 
which I had pointed to as one possible 
dcvciopmcm ot the revolution in communi- 
c dtions The authority communic ated by llw 
train hasdistmcllymtlexiblcfeatuics,(hough 
ot an order ditteicnl Irom those of caste 
soc lety Tor the repi cscniati vc of the railway 
arn ves lo sack Dukhiya tor failing to pertomi 
his duly The law ot contract enacts its own 
inhutfUmuy and oppiession, in a different 
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register Irom that of taste distnmination 
The intrusion ot the oulei wuild is not only 
seen as alien and unacceptable in terms of 
Ihevillagers pcrceptionsof rightandvsrnng 
It brings Its own injustice, with it We can 
only surmise that these signs of ambivalence 
towaids the modem may have had something 
to do with the colonial and therefore alien 
and oppressive connotations ot the state and 
Its procedures But this does not mean that 
the desire lor the modem is abrogated through 
Its pirlitical contamination Rather we need 
to think of diflercnt levels ot modernity at 
the level ul a thematic ol unfulfilled goals 
but also IS a nanational strategy through 
whic h the sjicctatoridl desire tor the modern 
IS evoked only to be disappointed In this 
sense the sequence is maiked by what can 
be relcrred to as a poetics ol pathos in which 
the knowledge desire ind vision ol characters 
and spec latois ire integrated inionarrational 
methods ind naitaiivc images which 
undcilim the c lassie al pathetic trope ol it 
only ' In a frame composed ot the 
oncoming movement ol the train with 
telegraph pole at ils side it is as il mcxlcrnity 
IS huitling towards Ihc spectator only to tail 
to achieve a histone junction We arc letl 
with an image ot the poignancy ol the desire 
tor the modem as Ihc distraught signalman 
fallen Irom the tram is comtorted by his 
daughter as the telegraph pole Uioms 
ironically in the background 

Waysoi Nahoniiood 

I now lake in example Irom Kismet to 
chow how ccriain narraiisc tiajectoncs and 
modc^ ot rcprcscnialion invite a senes of 
dillcient social and cultural irositions lot the 
spectator compile iting any monolithie 
understand!ngol nalionhenid <md the modern 
public sphere I will relate this analysis to 
non filmic evieicncc which tells us about the 
circumstances in which the him was 
prexluced the type ot inform ition supplied 
about It to a him going public and the way 
the him was reee*ive“el by critics and public 
lobbyists In 'his latter context I seek to 
understand how film was inducted into a 
public sphere of discussion about the penis 
nt dcmociatic developments in society 
including medical discourses about the 
consequences ot such changes The 
representation ot society in the tilm is a 
crucial reference point though I will argue 
that It IS the analysis of minor' characters 
such as the comic which may provide the 
must illuminating it unconventional point 
ot entry into the historical rcconstruc tion ot 
sexual attitudes 

At the beginning ot the segment I retci 
to. Shekhar (Ashok Kumar) has |ust been 
released from jail While liHtking at a female 
performer on a float advcitising a dance 
^rtornance he notices Bankey babu (V H 
Desa ) a petty thief picking an old man 


Babuji’s pocket Shekhar in turn steals from 
Bankey babu Later, Shekhar accompanies 
the old man to see the pageant, ‘Dur Hato 
e Duniyawalon Hindustan Hamara Hat’ 
rhe patriotic sentiments expressed by the 
song rouse the audience to fervour, and 
Bankey babu who happens to be in the 
audience takes advantage of the situation 
to pick the pockets ot those earned away 
by nationalist feelings 

The war mobilisation sequence resonates 
with certain information about background 
of Kismet Released by Bombay Talkies 
in 1941 the film provoked much speculation 
for It had been allowed several hundred feet 
more ol raw slock than the permuted norm 
in conditions cit war time scarcity Amongst 
the possible explanations lor this indulgence 
was the induction of the war mobilisation 
sequence into the tiim altfiough the bulk ol 
the film has no overt reference to the war 
Despite the appaicnl complicity ot Bombay 
I alkies with the government in this context 
publicity itlca'csand lilmic address undercut 
any such stiaightlorward identification The 
publicity releases emphasise only Ihc 
romantic aspects of Ihc plot And the film 
addressed the spectator on several dittcrcni 
planes amongst which rctcrcnccs to the wai 
an‘ asscKialcd with a dctcncc ot the Indian 
nation " 

I he song Dur Halo c Duniyawalon is 
structured in such a way that the ultimate 
enemy the Germans and Japanese are only 
identified towards its conclusion skirting 
any Bnlishlinkagcsinihcwarcftort Second 
the way the tilmaddresses usinthediftcreni 
segments ol the performance suggests that 
the identity ollcrcd the spectator undergoes 
several significant shitls Whcieas solcJiers 
dressed in unifotm otter us the first point 
ot ideniitii ation in the next tableau the 
common cili/cnrv both men and women 
arc inspiicd by a mulli-communal cultuial 
reference the defence of temples mosques 
and gurudwans I he third tableau is the 
most signilicani because the allemation 
between state and cili/eniy IS now c ondensed 
into a single tableau soldiers inspired to 
defend India no longci lepresented in the 
common citi/cniy but in the figure ot a 
female deity who stands in front of a map 
of India nilie iconography of this figure 
rcHains traces ot durga as she holds a tiident 
in her hand but otherwise lacks the other 
features ot this goddess Nevertheless it is 
clearly Hindu in its derivation In the last 
tableau then the multi-communal citizenry 
IS transformed into an essentialisi cultural 
representation, a Hindu invocation ol 
nationhood Editing patterns in this tableau 
invite iKto shift our attention from the larger 
framing of the soldiers surrounding the 
female deity to a mrdium>shot of the deity 
the soldiers' voices nowreducedtoapresence 
on the sound track Perhaps we have, in this 


shifting field ot address and iconicity, an 
invitation to the spectator to immerse him 
or herself in a patriotic emotion which 
displaces the ambiguities ot the colonial 
state s war effort and puts that effort in a 
culturally more identihable and therefore 
more acceptable perspective However I 
would suggest that there are other ideological 
luncltons at work in this sequence After all 
the multi-communal imagery of Indian 
citi/enshtpand nationhood is finally replaced 
by or condensed into the unitary figure of 
a deity ot Hindu ongin It the spectator is 
being mobilised to identify with the war 
ellort It IS finally as an Indian who has 
sublimated the varieties of identity which 
that nation has condensed into one 
overarching Hindu imagery ot the country 
Kismet IS centrally a story about the 
hero s loss and recovery ol family identity 
fhi‘ IS i laigcr narrative convention ot 
melodrama and ot the Indian popu lar cinema 
in particular The disturbances inaugurated 
hv the lossol his familial identity precipitates 
the hero into a lite ot crime At the time 
him periodicals public lobbies and juvenile 
magistrates were mobilised to argue that the 
him tended to glonfy such aspects ot theft 
fhe sindent tones ot contempoiary opinion 
ihoul the so called immorality ol the film 
indicates that it had touched a raw nerve in 
the straitened economic circumstances of 
war time life 1 here were two related terms 
on which anxieties about the immorality ol 
the fiopulai crime tilm was expressed Film 
lournaltsts and the wider public charged that 
the crime would exert an evil influence 
over the lower classes and childten The 
elfccis on these groups would in turn 
inlluenic the chaiacter ot the nation 
About Kismet the film periodical 
hlmtndta remarked 

1 he tact that the ihiet in the picture happens 
10 helong lulhehighei sUaiaof sueiety doe. 
niiiii ,Yc down his Cl iminal role Onlheother 
h ind It nukes it all the more attractive all 
the more respectable and all the more 
imitahic Now is this the kindot nourishment 
^Ihat builds worthy citi/ens and a great 
nation' ’’ 

However w hilc the film docs indeed indulge 
the pleasures of seeing its hero easily 
ovei come economic obstacles through theft 
It IS finally quite moral in the way it places 
him back in respectable society and corrects 
the immoral actions of the father which 
alienated him in the first place 
Counter to this normalising current, the 
sequence I have shown points to a more 
appropriate focus for contemporary middle 
class fears, but one which is suppressed by 
the narrative The theatrical performance 
in 'Kismet' concludes on the image of a 
little man enthusiastically picking the 
pockets ot an audience distracted by 
nationalist fervour This character, Bankey 
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babu, played by the comic V H Desai, is 
d petty thiet, and also a servant ot a wealthy 
family Bankcy babu is quite important to 
the narrative, because on two occasions he 
IS involved in thefts of objects which the 
hero appropnates For Bankey, these are 
thefts pure and simple, wheieas toi the 
hero, they lead him to meet people and 
fulfil objectives which serve to underline 
the moral drives ol the story 
Bankey babu, servant and thief — in this 
figure we have a socially appropriate focus 
for middle class anxieties about crime in 
1941 And yet Kismet’suppresses his story 
in favour of the more acceptable narrative 
ot nationalist inspiration, famil lal re-location 
and class reproduction which is the hero s 
underlying trajectory In this regard, I would 
argue that the analysis ot minor characters 
and nairative by-ways as represented in the 
comic sequences may be profitable Indeed, 
they may alert us to the more commonplace 
material and anxieties conjured up by the 
social types they represent, a material which 
IS displaced and worked over bv the larger 
operations of the narrative 
These anxieties about the effects of 
demcKratic developments in society are 
echoed in various discourses about the 
functions ot the cinema in public life at this 
time One ot these is the medical discourse 
aboutihecincma spresentingapublichealth 
hazard expiesscd in a short book written in 
1946 by G D Siiv.istava, a doctor from 
laicknow ’* At one level we may assume 
that the good doctor was gcnuinci y c one emed 
with the hazards inherent in any public 
gatheiing within an enclosed space, as the 
following remarks wilt support 
Knowledge ol the normal bacterial contcnl 
of the oral and upper respiiatory tracts is 
very essential to enable us to properly 
appreciate the dangers which all of us have 
to fac e whenever a large number il people 
gather togethci particularly when the 
atmosphere is closed and congested as it 
IS inside a cinema hall ^ 

Indeed, Snvastava details an impressive 
array of ailments in his prognosis ot the 
ills the cinema could inflict on society ™ 
Fo situate his sccnano properly, we would 
need to examine the kinds of health hazard 
he has mentioned not as a specific problem 
of the cinema bui as one generated by 
problems of urban public life In isolating 
the cinema as the source of various 
contagious diseases, the wnter presents us 
with a distorted, and somewhat hysterical, 
point of view Clearly, there is more at 
stake than just public health The dangers 
of the cinema are centrally those of the 
contamination ot class and of sex 
Echoing mtitudes to the representation of 
sexuality in the cinema recorded m the Indian 
Cinematograph Committee reports of 1927- 
28, Snvastava warned of the effects of the 


depiction of European mores tn love and 
romance He wqnt on to picture a range of 
moral and bodily dangers thieatened by 
interaction with women ip the cinema halls 
For our purposes here i will refer to (heclass 
dimensions of his anxieties The most 
pervasive source ot danger presented by the 
cinema IS that ol class and the central vourcc 
of disease in the emema is poverty Thus 
relleiiing on the possibility of plague being 
communicated through the cinema 
Srivasiasd notes th<ii most ol the people 
‘who have been frequently on loot in the 
plague infested area usually belong tn the 
poor and middle i lasses Hence their feet arc 
very likely to be naked Moreover they 
throng in tht lower classes of cinema owing 
tocheapness " Inicction here comes from 
the bottom of thi cinema upward In another 
instanci th, queue becomes the medium ot 
danger Kcfernng to skin diseases, the authoi 
notes how si abies attacks “webs and sides 
ot fingers ,ind the folds of wrist joint When 
there IS a ru'h at the windows ot the lowei 
classes ot a pu tore palace, these parts i oine 
in vciy intimate coniacl during the purchase 
ol tickets f in all these paranoid 
projections the i incma becomes a vintabic 
cauldron ol bubbling disease, represented in 
the most vivid and bigoted terms by the 
imageot ihc unclean woman’ andthcitching 
barefoot underclass These feats arc related 
to aqiiestion of the i ontingent and the distant 
Fhe sources of infection in a particuhi 
gathering mas tv. only a few in nuinhci but 
they arc at w is s present and are ot a del mill 
menace not only to then immediate 
neighhouis hut al\i> to the ptople MtUnR 
quite fat fiom llum^' 

In a pciuiiJi scnsi ihe sources ot danger 
may be as remou tir indeed as imaginary 
as the distant How ot actions and scenes on 
the (inema scren We could say that the 
sources ol threat lor the male, upper-class 
filmgoer arc located at an equally imaginaiy 
distance Irom him whether they aic on the 
screen or in the audience 
In this account ot the public discourses 
that developed around ’Kismet’, or which 
were more generally prevalent at the lime 
wc are given a view from a middle class 
position which suggests the anxious areas 
in visions ol nationhood and democracy 
Itniortunatcly wc cannot easily recover the 
'olhei side and h.ive only suggested what 
another public foi the film mighi look like 
A reading ot Kismet against the grain leads 
to the hypothesis that this public might beat 
a healthy survivor’s scepticism tor 
nationalism and the terms of a rathci paranoid 
middle class public discourse conjures up 
^ image of this other public as having 
acquired a certain weight in the street, around 
cinema halls, and in the broader spaces ul 
public lilc The particular stridency of Ihe 
cnlics may have been fuelled by the sheer 


visibility ot the masses as they coursed around 
thclilm Fiiritiswoithreiallingthai ’Kismet' 
ran lor a record 186 weeks in ihe Roxy 
Thcatic C'alciitut I would suggest that our 
cvaluai on ot the address ol popular cinema 
needs ro be c oinpicinenicd by 'Uth 
information ,ii> ijipioM h which integrates 
an iccouni ol the polyphonic textual 
lomtitution ol the sjieci uoi along with his 
or hc! biu.uli i publu amciilaiioii ” 
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the positioning ol the object in all its 
dimen.ions is crucially effected by 
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narrative one which emphasises the process 
of cuminuniialioii and its interruption when 
the telephone wiic is cut hy the burglars and 
another much starker one in which 
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undciiinc the husband s distance and 
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I onfirni ihis powci Ills ability to hypnotise 
people It ndi rs them sub|eil to his lomiii iiuls 
Not only doc she take over (xnpli hebccoiiKs 
dll feicnt pi opic taking on a seriisol disguise s 
which allow liini lo (Knelratc dif fere nt sp ices 
Such illributcs sound uncannily like those 
|K>inti d out by kern in his evaluation ol Ihi 
etfecis ol changes in tiiiw sp in lonctplions 
Mahusi sopcraiionsarinniniedloaiiiissing 
wealth bul the re is no doubt th it his p.ii liciil ii 
laigclisihi utsioiritii fount Wenck whom 
hedegrtdis through hypnosis into (he tanks 
ol a t’ambling i lieat .md whose wile he kidnaps 
Howcvit this penetration ol space and the 


destabilisation of cloks itocs not Mgnal a 
democrotic development It heralds the 
inauguration of a mass society, m which the 
deploymcnl of people in space and time is 
integrated tnio a common enterprise overseen 
hy anoinnisc lent authoniy Mahuse' suggests 
that I ang displayed the insight and indeed 
the anxiety that the changes in the conception 
of space and time under mdusinal capitalism 
of which cinema was emhiematii — 
heralded a universal authoiitanan version of 
the 'octal oiganistii 

27 For an exposition ol this melodramatic trope 
cf Sieve Neale Melodrama and Tears 
S( reeri Volume 27 No 6 November 
IVceinbcr 1986 pp 6 22 

26 For a more elaborate analysis ol these issues 
icemy Thi( ulturalSpaceolaFilmNdirahve 
Inteipicling Kismet (Bombay 1 alkies 
1947) Indian h iinomii and Voi lal Hi\Utri 
Hiiitu Volume 28 No 2 Aptll May 1991 
pp ri 87 

2/ I ilmindia July 1947 p 71 

’8 O IJ Snvaslava f)i\’-a\i\ Sprraflh\ ( inema 
and Ilirit Cimliol luiknow 1946 

29 Ihid p 29 

70 Possjhlc diseases ailsing troin conditions ol 
ovci crowding and msulficieni veniilaiion 
ini ludepneumonia iiibcrculosis ol the glamis 
and the lungs acute tonsillitis influen/a the 
common cold diphtheria whooping couch 
cciebiospinal lever aculc anicnor 
polioiiiyclilis or infantile paralysis 
cnccphaliiis Icthargia mumps measles 
chickenpox smallpox iihid pp 22 71) For 
the detailing ol other possible diseases p 77 
tor msec t home disease s p 74 loi plagm* and 
licc p 49 lor skin diseases 

71 Ibid pp 41 42 

72 Ibid p 49 

7 7 Ibid pp 11 I ’’ c mph,isis added 

74 lor a suggestive argument iiigmg an 
integration ul ilii Uxtiial tnalysis ol 
spiitatoi consiiiuiiun into a bioidcr 
riiidcnng ol ihi spcctalor s public 
posiltoning vei Miiiam Hansen I arlv 
( mema 1 ate Cinema Permulalions ol the 
Public Sphere Sireeii Volume 74 No 7 
Autumn 1997 pp 197 210 
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Unemployed and Self-Employed 

Job Preferences and Employment Perspectives 

E T Mathew 

In an earlier paper, the author argued that a mufor factor ctmmhifting to the tttovtth of idmuted utii mplo\meni 
in Kerala is the preference for salaried employment, espei tally in the puhlii vet tot and am \ion to \elf < mpUnment 
among educated job seekers This paper, based on survey data, explores m mote depth iht qiustion of ptijetitues 
of the educated unemployed in Kerala 


THIS writer had argued in an earlier paper 
lEPW, February 11, 1995) that one ol the 
major tactors contributing to the rapidly 
glowing educated unemployment in Kerala 
IS the prevailing preferenccot educated work 
seekers for salaried employment, especially 
in the public sector, and their implicit aversion 
to sell-employment Though there has been 
some improvement in the self-employment 
situation in iccc t years, its giowth has not 
been rapid enough to absorb a large enough 
proportion ol the annual addition to the 
edut died labour force It was further pointed 
out that as the NSS data on sell-employment 
used in the study did not diaw any distinc tion 
between the educated and the non-edui ated 
self employed, we are unable to aitiibute the 
recent increase in self-employment to any 
distinct reversal ol job preferences on the 
part of educated woik seekers This paper 
emphasised that job security coupled with 
largely seniority based promotions ate 
responsible lor making educated work 
secKcrs prefer salaried employment m 
government' 

The present paper is a sei|ucl to the one 
lelcircdtoabove Insteadol simply asserting 
that the unemployed in Kerala invanably 
prefer regular salaned/wagc employment to 
self-employment, an attempt is made to 
provide an empirical basis lor the assertion 
The data for the purpose have been collected 
through a limited household survey 
earned out dunng 1993 The survey was 
conducted in Tnvandrum distnct of Kerala, 
the sample consisting of 810 households 
540 rural households spread over four 
panchayats and 270 urban households 
represented by two municipal towns and 
Tnvandrum corporanon * It may be pointed 
out that while NSS data do provide altemati ve 
estimatesof employment and unemployment 
for rural and urban households as well as 
for male and female labour force, based on 
current daily status, current weekly status 
and usual status, several interesting aspects 
such as the socio-economic background of 
the employed and the unemployed, job 
pieferenccsofthe unemployed, {^obstacles 
to and factors mMivating self-employment, 
are not touched upon This paper is a modest 
attempt to examine some of the questions 


which are not normally highlighted in the 
NSS orothei official leports Because ol the 
obvious konsiraints in undertaking a 
statewide curves the present sample survey 
had neccssarih to be limited to one disiriit 
namely Tnvandrum While it is icadily 
admitted that sucio economic conditions in 
the state vary tiom distnct to district the 
results ol our survey are broadly applicable 
to the entile si.ite 

A warning seems to be in older at this 
point This paper docs not attempt to provide 
any estimatesof I'mployment/uncmploynieni 
on the basis ol the sample survey Anyone 
lookinc tor sui h estimates still has to depend 
on the most comprehensive and systematic 
estimates provided by the National Sample 
Survey Org.tnisation from time to time The 
locus ol the present exercise is altogethci 
diffeient It has i two told objective (l)il 
examines whether there is anv empirical 
basis lot till, commonly held view that the 
educated in Kerala prefer salaried 
employment (while collar occupations) to 
self cmplovmcnl and (2) granted that fewer 
persons partii iil.irly among the educated 
prefer self employment, the paper examine s 
what motivates them to opt for sell 
employment Whi le attempting to throw light 
on these two main issues, we also discuss 
in the process a few related questions such 
as the types and terms of salaned employment 
sought including sector and place ol work, 
types of self employment opted for, levels 
ol earnings conesponding to each type and 
rural urban and gender differences obsei ved 
in each case It is probable that our sample 
IS not fully representative of the poorest of 
the prxir among landless agncultura! and 
non-agncullural labour hcHcseholds and slum- 
dwellers This need not, however, be 
considered a limitation of the study in view 
of the fact that our focus is on Job pref erenc es 
of the unemployed and employment 
perspectives of the self-employed, and not 
on the employment problems of wage labour, 
which may consist of a few illiterates but 
mostly of persons with levels of education 
below SSLC (i e outside the ‘educated’ 
category) The overall employment/ 
unemployment situatnm as shown by the 
sample survey is given m Table I 


I 

Job Preferences of the Dnemployed: 

Type of Employment 

As IS well known the luial uiban divide 
IS far less pionounccd in Keiala compared 
to the icsi ol the cotiniij Ncvcithclcss we 
shall ictain the disiiiiclion m our analysis 
Job preferriKcs with regaid to type of 
t mplovmeiit as shown by the sample survey 
IS presented in lable 2 

Leaving aside the no pielereiice/.inyjob’ 
lategoiv ol work seekers lor ,i moment, it 
IS inteicslinc to observe that there is a broad 
similaiiiy in the types of job piefcned by 
the luial ind urban unemployed in oui 
sample III fact the tanking ol the type of 
|obs preferred by the two groups is the same 
lot the first sis lypci mentioned in lable 2, 
though ol loursc iht profioilions vary 
(Terical job seeker' form by lar the largest 
category Itun be ing no close second at all 
Out ol a total ol M ( job seekers, 10 (> per 
cent pieleried ticiical fobs while 14 1 jier 
cent sought teaching jobs Ihis difference 
in job pietereiK e is more oi li ss maiiitained 
between rural and urban fobs acpiraiits - 28 5 
pei cent and 11 0 per cent lesjK'ciively, foi 
the rural fob seekers and <5 2 fier cent and 
20 9 per cent rcspcc lively lor the urban 
work 5eckcis Gender differences in job 
preferences however arc sharper t ompared 
to luial uiban differences Relatively 
speaking, more female job scckcis among 
Ixith rural and urban unemployed prefer 
clerical jobs compared to then male 
countCTparts Howcvei there is no such 
symmetry regarding pref eicncc for teaching 
While among the rural unemployed only 
It) t per cent of the female work seekers 
preferred teac hing the percentage in respect 
of male job seekers was higher at 12 I In 

TabihI liviisoi fMeioYMiNi and 
UN lMrrarvMi Ni in Samw l Simvi t 

Rural Uitxn 

Nuinbei ol sample households 540 270 
Population of saninie households 2454 1151 
Average si« of households 4 54 4 26 
foial number of cmployc-d persons 912 505 

Total numberof unemployed persons 228 IDS 
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iiharp contrast, among the urban job seekers, 
the proportions fw male and female work 
seekers were 16.3 per cent and 24.2 per cent, 
repsectively. The relatively high proportions 
of urban female unemployed opting for 
clerical and teaching jobs is a clear indication 
of the extent ol educated unemployment 
prevailing among the urban female labour 
force. In our sample, about 63 per cent of 
the urban female unemployed opted for 
clerical and teaching jobs, while the 
corresponding proportion tor the rural female 
was only 41 per cent. 

The predominance of clerical jobs as a 
preferred category of employment, among 
both rural and urban work seekers as well 
as male and female unemployed, is partly 
explained by the 1 act that most of the aspirants 
do not possess any particular skills besides 
their general education. Given this scenario, 
clerical jobs are the most feasible form of 
employment. This aspect is brought out in 
Table 3. 

Over 60 per cent of the rural unemployed 
and over 55 per cent of the urban unemployed 
looki ng for clerical jobs were cither graduates 
or po.stgraduates without any vocational 
qualifications. Another 9 per cent among the 
rural and 16 per cent among the urban 
unemployed arc cither undergraduates or 
non-matriculates. Only the remaining - 19 
among the rural unemployed forming 29.3 
percent and I Oamong the urban unemployed 
forming 27 per cent - had any vocational 
training. As between the rural and the urban 
unemployed aspiring for clerical jobs, there 
were more postgraduates and fewer 
vocationally trained persons among the urban 
compared to the rural unemployed. The 
vocational qualificalicns, of course, consisted 
of trades/skills as diverse as typewriting. ITI 
training, pharmacy, laboratory technician 
course and computer programming. We may 
add that among those wi thout any vocational 
training, a small proportion had first or 
second class degrees to their credit; among 
the rural unemployed seeking clerical jobs 
there were 18 bachelor’s degree holders and 
five master's degree holders, with first or 
second classes, the corresponding figures 
for urban job seekers being 11 and five, 
respectively. Before proceeding further, a 
possible misunderstanding of the role of 
vocational training needs to be removed. 
Our observation that the majority of the 
Linemployed job seekers looking for clerical 
jobs did not have any vocational training 
should not be misconstrued as indicating 
that vocational training is an essential 
qualification for appointment as clerks. What 
we have tried to emphasise is the fact that 
;ho.se searching for clerical Jobs is a residual 
:ategory. Anybody possessing vocational 
mining has much better chances of being 
ilready employed in the concerned fields. 
Hence all those who have no vocational 


training will be naturally queuing up for 
clerical jobs. And their number being so 
large, ail of them cannot immediately find 
employment. (Of course, even all of the 
vocationally trained persons may be unable 
to find jobs since the number of relevant jobs 
available is insufficient to absorb all the 
trained persons.) This is typically the situation 
that is found in Kerala. 

Next to clerical jobs, teaching is the most 
preferred form of salaried employment 
.sought by the unemployed in our sample. 
Twenty-five persons (11.0 per cent) among 
the rural unemployed and 22 persons (21 per 
cent) among the urban unemployed in the 
sample have opted for teaching. However, 
compared to the clerical category, the 


numbers involved are much snudler, mostly 
due to the fact that emry requirements are 
much stiffer in the teaching profession 
(parallel colleges and coaching centres not 
considered!) A degree or certificate in 
education is generally required for appoint¬ 
ment as teachers in schools, in addition to 
the appropriate level of good general 
education, while for teaching at the,college/ 
university levels a first or high second class 
master’s degree is the minimum requirement. 
Often one needs a research degree in addition. 

Obviously, our sample of aspirants for 
teaching jobs consists of far more qualified 
persons compared to those looking for 
clerical jobs. In a sample of 47 job seekers, 
both rural and urban, only four(8.5 percent) 


Table 2; Job Preferences of Unemfloyed; Type of Jo# 


Broad Description of 
Job 


Rural 



Urban 



Total 


Male Female 

Persons Male 

Female 

Persons 

I Male 

Female 

Persons 

Clerical 

20 

45 

b5 

13 

24 

37 

33 

69 

102 


(24.1) 

(31.0) 

(28.5) 

(30.2) 

(38.7) 

(35.2) 

(26.2) 

(33.3) 

(30.6) 

Teaching 

10 

15 

25 

7 

15 

22 

17 

30 

47 


(12.1) 

(10.3) 

(II.O) 

(I6..3) 

(24.2) 

(20.9) 

(13.5) 

(14.15) 

(14.1) 

EngineerAscientist/ 

5 

6 

II 

1 

4 

5 

6 

to 

16 

research officer 

(6.0) 

(4.1) 

(4.8) 

(2.3) 

(6.5) 

(4 8) 

(4.6) 

(4.8) 

(4.8) 

Ty pist/stenographer 

1 

8 

9 

0 

5 

5 

1 

13 

14 


(12) 

(5.5) 

(4.0) 


(8.1) 

(4.8) 

(0.8) 

(6.3) 

(4.2) 

Officer /bank officer 

6 

3 

9 

0 

2 

2 

6 

5 

11 


(7.2) 

(2.1) 

(4.0) 


(3.2) 

(1.9) 

(4.8) 

(2 4) 

(3.3) 

'Officer work' 

1 

6 

7 

1 

0 

1 

2 

6 

8 


(1.2) 

(4.1) 

(3.1) 

(2.3) 


(0.9) 

(1 6) 

(2.9) 

(2.4) 

Technician/electrician/ 

5 

0 

5 

4 

1 

5 

9 

1 

10 

radiographer, etc 

(6.0) 


(2.2) 

(9.3) 

(1.6) 

(4.8) 

(7.1) 

(0.5) 

(3.0) 

Doctor 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 



(1.4) 

(0.9) 





(1.0) 

(0.6) 

Computer piugramnier 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


(2.4) 


(0.9) 




(16) 


(0.6) 

Agricultural offiier 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 



(0.7) 

(0.4) 





(0.5) 

(0.3) 

Catering officer 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


(1.2) 


(0.4) 




(0.8) 


(0..3) 

Timslator 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 



(0.7) 

(0.4) 





(0.5) 

(0.3) 

Last grade 

0 

0 . 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 





(7.0) 

(1.6) 

(3.8) 

(2.4) 

(0.5) 

(1.2) 

No preferences/any job 

31 

53 

84 

14 

10 

24 

45 

63 

108 


(37.4) 

(36.6) 

(36.8) 

(32.6) 

116.1) 

(22.9) 

(35.7) 

(30.4) 

(32.4) 

No response 

1 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

6 


(1.2) 

(3.5) 

(2.6) 




(0.8) 

(2.4) 

(1.8) 

All 

83 

145 

228 

43 

62 

105 

126 

207 

333 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(tOO.O) (100.0) 1 

[ 100.0) 

(100.0) 


Mfte: Figures in parentheses refer to percentages. 


Table 3. Distribution of Job Seekers Preferring Clerical Jobs by Levels of Education 


Level of Education/ 

Vocational Training 

Rural 

Nuraber of Job Seekers 
Urban 

Total 

Below SSLC 

1 (1.5) 

0 

1 (1.0) 

SSLC/predegree 

5 (7.7) 

6 (16.2) 

II (10.8) 

SSLC/ptedegree + voc training 

7 (10.8) 

2 (5.4) 

9 (8.8) 

Graduate 

34 f52.3) 

15 (40.5) 

49 (48.0) 

Graduate with voc training 

9 (13.9) 

7 (18.9) 

16 (15.7) 

Postgraduate 

6 (9.2) 

6 (16.2) 

12 (11.8) 

Postgraduate wife voc. training 

3 (4.6) 

1 (2.7) 

4 (3.9) 

All 

65 (100.0) 

37 (100.0) 

102 (100.0) 


A/oie; Figures in parentheses refer to percentages. 
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wete third cla^s degree holders Even m>, the 
chances are (hat many ol them would have 
dropped out of the rase tor teaching positions 
alter some time 

In regard to the job prctcrcnses of the icst 
ol the sample ol unemployed we do not 
have any si/eabic numbers ptciciiing any 
partiLUlarjob They i »»nsisi ol persons who 
look lorthe salaried employment lor whuh 
they have had ihe appropriate voLaiional 
or ptnle^slonal naming as lot example in 
the idsi ol cnginiers dot tors typists/ 
stcnourapheis and igitcullural oltitcrs 

Ihsic IS howLsei ont linal laiegoiy 
.imoiig iliL uncmploved in oui sample who 
have repotted no prelerences and aie prepared 
to atiepl any job This no picleieme/any 
iub latcgoij IS a sliangs assortment ol 
unemploys'd pet sons with gencial edui ation 
vaiyinglroin below SSI ( topiistgraduation 
riissastmajoriivonhem howevei tonsisis 
ol undsigraduaus and thirds lass graduates 
II n all thiy havi my vosational or 
ptolcssional qualilisaiions they bclone to 
alowcil< M. Isushasi 11ceriilK.iiLs lailotmg 
niusu lypewiiting eu skills ol whitli 
rtlilisely speaking then is no dearth in 
Kerala We also observe that among the no 
priltiirKs/iny job i.ali.uoi> there ate 
iclaiisily mon rural'X4 persons loiming ^7 
rwr cent) than utnan 1 24 pet sons constnuimg 
2^pci(.cnDiincttiploycd Itihusappearsth.u 
ihs no prt Icreni.s/any |oh attiluds on the 
pait ol the job seekers is moii i rural than 
uibanphinomcnonir ible2) Iheielatisciv 
wide variety ot |obs existing in the urban 
seetoi may he one plausible leasoii l<ii this 
ditlcicnee The liusti itron e lused by long 
waiting pciiods alreidy undergone as we 
dial! sec in a niomciit may he yet anothei 
eonliibutor) laetoi As lor gender 
ditleicnics while the propoitions ol male 
and lemalc job seekers p<ep<iied to aeecpi 
any |oh ire loughly cqu il among the inral 
unemployed (^7 4 per eeni and ^6 6 pci 
eent respeetivety) Ihe pioportiun ol male 
|ob seekers in the ealegory is iwiec as high 
as ih It ot Icmale job seekers (^2 b per eent 
and 16 I pen cent lespe'etivcly) among the 
urban unemployed This would inditatc that 
urban Icm ile |oh seekers who arc generally 
more cilueatcd than then rural eounlerparts 
a>c more seleelive regarding type ol 
employment More about this later We 
present in Table S the educational prolile ol 
the 'no piclcrcnec/any job’ category ol |ob 
sevkers in our sample 

As already noted the ‘no preterenee/any 
job eatcgoiy consists ol relatively pcMirly 
quabfie*d )oh seekers Out ol a total ol 108 
unemployed 'ailing in thisgroup, 57persons 
constituting 52 8 pei cent were cither non 
matritulatcs/undergniduates or thud class 
graduates/postgraduates, without any 
vocationalorprolessionaJ training Naturally, 
the proportion ot such 'less qualified |(^ 


seekers’ w as slightly higher among the niral 
(516 per cent) than among the urban 
unemployed (50 fvr cent) The employment 
pi opsccts ol this group are lurtherdampcned 
by the tael that even the vocational/ 
piolessional training some members of this 
group have hid tie \eiy common place 
rnven these lactois iheir preuieanieni is 
unenviable li o ihio likely th it having 
lemaiiu d unemployed lor long per lod • the y 
nolongc r w i\e iny moicthought to tiu Ivpe 
ot |ob Wc Hole thit the averaiu vs uiirie 
peiiod ol ilu lilt it ummployed in the no 
pielcieiuiMin |ob i iiegorvvsas? S^c.irs 
and ill II ol III II mb in counterpiiils 4 7 
yeais it ih tnm oi ihe siiivcy k)uiic 
expel iidiv ilie sciiscol (rustr ilionordt sp.iii 
winch led miny |ob scckei« e'Vcniu ills lo 
give up th II pie'lllenee tor any piitiuil ir 
typo ol' il ii'v d I mploymenl has also m idt 
a ve'rv signilii int piopoition amoiiu them 
both ruril iiid mb in agreeable to auepi 
employii'eni loi iny s.ilarv m .iny secloi 
or invwheie ISipiirc 1081 I2M In I let 
some anioiij. iluiu have absotuieiv no 
pic lercnces \> h iisoi ver 

Il IS mil ti'stmg lo note lha’ ainone those 
unc'mployed who ire pieparedto ueepi my 
|oh the degree lo which they are willing to 
comproniisi on ininimum salary anil siitoi 
indpliei ole niplovnicnlvaricsconsiderably 
While will over 80 percent ol Ihe rural mil 
III ban uncinploycil in this croup in 
piipiiid lo work 111 iny seiioi those who 


arcwillingiogtyciiplhcirminimumdemaitds 

■ egirdtngsalary ISiai less only tbiwfient 
ol the' niial and 11 per cent ol Ihe urban 
unemployi'd in ihe no pie line nee/any job 
e.iti'giiiy As III IS place ol e'niploynicnt is 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


♦ Premier Regional Bank in Maharashtra with a rich heritage - founded in 1936 by “VIMA MAHARSHI” Annasaheb 
Chirmulay. 

« Professional Management - Board comprises of people with expertise in diverse areas. 

* Scheduled Commercial Bank in the Private Sector with uninterrupted dividend paying record for the past 56 
years. 

♦ Among private sector banks having Registered Office in Maharashtra, the Bank enjoys prestigious premier 
position in respect of deposits, advances, profits and number of branches. 

« The bank has achieved aggregate deposit growth of 29.71% and aggregate advances growth of 45.30% in 
the year 1994-95, which is well above the industry growth rates. 

* Financial sector reforms have opened up new vistas for growth. 


RISK FACTORS 


« Interest Rate Risk; Present interest rates on deposits and advances which are based on the directives of 
the Reserve Bank of India, are likely to be market driven due to deregulation and thereby may result in increasing 
pressure on spread and affect profitability. 

♦ Lending Risks; The clients financed by the Bank could be affected adversely due to unforeseen political, 
economic, social and financial factors. This could adversely affect the profitability of the Bank because of 
delay/default in repayment by these clients. 

♦ Changes In Government/RBI Policies; The operations of the Banking Industry are subject to regulation by 
the Government/RBI and hence, are liable to be affected by the changes, if any, in Government policies from 
time to time. 

♦ Competition Risks; Severe competition due to permission to set up new Private Sector Banks, increasing 
disintermediation and other reforms in the Financial Sector. 

♦ Disintermediation Risks; As the financial markets mature, the trend towards disintermediation would be 
increasingly in evidence. In such a scenario, many companies may access the Capital and Money Markets 
for their needs and reduce their direct dependence on the banking system. This may have an adverse impact 
on the level of deposits and also on the level and mix of the advances portfolio and the profitability of banks. 

♦ Outstanding Litigations; There are outstanding litigations amounting to Rs. 240.40 lacs (a total of 42 cases) 
for “Claims against the Bank not acknowledged as debts”. These claims are not likely to affect the operations 
and finances of the Bank. 
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concerned, while only about one>thial ot the 
rural unemployed are prepared to work 
anywhere thecnircspondingproportion ol 
the urban unemployed is almost one-half 
ind'kaling that the urban unemployed arc 
moic willing to move auay from Iheir 
home-base in scan h ol employmcni And 
iinally, among the unemployed job seekers 
who aie prepared to asiept any |ob. only 
K) (1*) per cent) ol the rural unemployed 
and i\so (X t pel lentl ol the urban 
unemployed aie willing to work lor any 
salary, in any sector, and in any place Our 
data show that these persons arc 
comparatively less qualilied compared to 
the rest in thai gioup 

It IS observed th it one halt of the rural 
unemployed in the no preference what 
soever group iii riur sample arc either 
matnc ulates or below Tlie icmaining consists 
ol one third class arts graduate and seven 
undergiaduaies with vocational training 
such as laboratory technicians ITI and 
typewriting The uiban unemployed in this 
group IS represented by two MAs one third 
class degree holder and another having 
training in music 

II 

Job Preferences of Unemployed: 

Minimum Salary Sector and 
Place of Employment 

We have di*-! ussed in the pieceding sec turn 
the tyrie ol jobs most pieleired by the 
unemployed ruial.induih.iii in our sample 
and noted that c Icncai and teaclung |ohs <iie 
till mos' sought altci We also noted that 
a si/eahlc propnition ol the unemplovcd 
picsumahly uul ol liusiiation oi despaii 
caused hy long w.uting pciiocis alicady 
undeigone ate ready to iccepi any )oh It 
should howcvci be cmnhasiscd tli.it tv[ic 
of job IS nnl\ one dimension ol indisidual 
preferences rcgatding< mploymcnt Among 
the othci dimensions wc mav note the 
minimum salary deiaandcd and sector and 
place ol employment 

Minimum Salon 


readiness to accept any salary The 
willingness to accept any salary, as in the 
case ol the willingness to accept any job 
may be interpreted as an expression ol ihcir 
truslialion caused by long waiting iicnods 
Ol ot the urgency lot employment aiising 
Irom tarnily circumstances The relevant 
data tor the sample arc lurmshed in T able 8 
It IS seen that (onsistently a larger 
pronortion ol the lemalc comp.ircd to the 
male unemployed insist on a minimum 
salary is a precondition for cmplovmeni 
While loi the rural unemployed the 
proportions are ’’8 t per cent lor males and 
84 1 pel cent 'oi ternales, they aie ^ per 
cent and ‘Jh 4 [k*i cent respectively loi the 
urban unemployed males and leniales 
Coriespondingty a smaller proportion ol 111 
female unemployed arc agreeable to any 
salary tlia' may be tillered Thus it appi'ais 
that althoueii the rate ol unemployment is 
higliei imongi clucaied lemalc work seekei' 
there is relalnely less despaii on their p.iil 
This c.in be i xpl.iined by the l.ict Ih.il noi 
being the ,n iin bie.idwinnci ot the family 
m niosi ciscs the educated lein.ili 
uneiiiplovcvl aic untlei less prcssuit to get 
animmeili.m plitimeni Avciageminimum 
salaiics t spci ted by Ihe unemployed in the 
sample .iit picsenied in Table d 

Ihe above lesulis show that the lemale 
unempitwedarc willing onaverage toaciept 
ernploynu nl on i lower salary 11ns is mie 
ol both rural and urban lemalc* |oh seekers 
Then rekilist ly lower leserv.mon price may 
he pari Iv dui t.> w iilci unemployment among 
the educated Iciiiali labour force Aiiothei 
re .son m.iy he 111 it unlike in ihc t asi ol 
i.ihour house holds educated lemale |oli 
seekcis wliili fit ally valuing economic 
indepcnde iie. do not expect to be the ni.iin 
bic.idwinncis in the family Besides they 
ate subject to e.rious const;amts legarding 
sector and pi ic> ol employmcni as they .ire 
mil prcpaicd to work for any employei or 
inanypaitol the si.itc or country llnderlhe. 
circiimst mces ii is quite logic.il th.il lemale 
)oh seekei s look lorihcleastdis.idvantagcous 
combnaiion ol lob parameters namely 
salatY scctoi .ind place of employ meni 


Sfi lot of hjiiploMneni 

^pall liom scuiehing lor jobs whreh arc 
in broad agieemeni with Ihe type of 
employment and Ihe mimimini salary ot 
then choice loh seekers also alicmpt to 
cxe'rt ISC then prelcrcnces legaiJmg sector 
■>1 eniployim'iii 'ueti as toi example, state 
and (ential goseiiuncnts public and private 
see tor. ,ind hankine sector Ihc pretcrence 
pattern ol |ob stckeis m our sample with 
icgaidlosei l( lotciiiploMncni.iic pie'scntcd 
in lable 10 

It IS sc'cii dial lougtdy one hall ol the |ob 
sctkiis lutalanduth.in havenopicterrnces 
rcgardingse-eti'roleinploynteiii Asloriuial 
urban dillcreoccs it is touiid ih.il while the 
piopoilioii ot those who have expu ssed no 
picleiem es legai ding sector ot employment 
IS largi’i .imong the lurai unenipiovc*d. that 
ol those l(Hikingloi ge>«einme'nlandh.inking 
iobs IS l.ugcT among Hie urban une*mploycd 
Kiit.tl urh.in ditleienies apart one thing is 
eeiy cleat the picleicncc p.iliein ol the 
uiicmploved h is a disitm t bias iii fuvoui ol 
puhlii secloremploymeminthe broad sense 

( oming to gender dilleiemes, the 
proportion ol those h.iving no pieleicncc ai 
all III icspeet ol sectoi ol eMuploymcnt is 
lowei among lemalc eompaie'd to male 
unemployed luial .mil iiihan Apart Irom 
this dll le.iic noioiists'cnl gendei smuLiiitics 
or di siinilaiiiie s in die pielcrcnee paileni 
relatiiie to siitoi ol einployiiunt 

I’laii of I mi>li>\m<iii 

Mohilitv of lahoiii IS .in unpoit ml l.iclor 
inlluiiuing Ihe lolume ol eniplovini'iit In 
awed inicgialideionomv wbcic {Kopleare 
lice and .irc willing lo mose spilially from 
one pan toanodiei and lioiiionc ociupaiioii 


1 CHI I '/ Aemeu Mimmi m Smaks 
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According to the results ot our sample 
survey the v asi majority ol Ihe unemployed, 
rural as well as urban, have indicated their 
minimum salary Obviously, the minimum 
salary expected is dependent on the iy|K' of 
job they aic seeking which, in tuin, is 
determined by ihc qualifications ot Ihc 
unemployed Protcssionally qualified 
unemployed such as diKtors and engineers 
naturally expect higher salancs compared lo 
work se^cr& looking tor teaching and clenc al 
jobs While most ol the unemployed in our 
sample have indicated the minimum salary 
they would accept, there arc some who ci thei 
have not responded or have expressed their 
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a niiniiiiiiin salars 
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10 another, the extent oi unemployment is 
liKcl) to he relatively less 'll will thcrclore, 
!«intcresimt; to ex iminc ihc prctcrcnses ot 
the uncinploYcd w)ii< tegaij to place ot 
empiovmcnt 

('omparing rui.il and urban job seekers in 
our sample it is seen that roughly Ihc same 
proportions I fiS 8 percent and 67 6 percent 
respectively) picici to remain within die 
stale Howes ei a distinctly higher proportion 
ot the urban unemployed (29^ pei cent I 
pielcr employrticnl within the disiiici (i e 
in I tivandrum city or its subuibs) in conirasi 
lolheruraljohseekers! 19 tpercent) This 
may be due to the tact that uibiri job 
scekeis being .iccusiorned to the urban litc 
style aie less me lined to move to an\ part 
111 the stale in scaichol employment Cicndei 
Jilteiem C' mthisie'|icct aiemuc hshaipei 
While only 4 8 per ceiH ot the iiiial and 
4 6 pet cent ol the iiiban males among the 
anemplovcd prelei to be employed within 
Ihe district the corresponding ptoporliiiiis 
loi leinalc job seekeis are 27 6 pei cent and 
■16 8 pel cent respectively It is thus 
.'s itlc'iil III It one ol the lac lors aggravating 
Jiiempioymeni among temalc work 
icekeis is then slicing prcicrcnce tor 
;mplovnieiii .>l places as c lose to then 
lomes IS possible In tact the relative 
iinniobilitvol women hasbexm pointed out 
isania)oi taclormihieiicmg laboui markets 
n low incoiiu coiiniiies by many 
escaicheis |Koscn/wc‘ie 19X8 747| 

Ihe piciciencc ot leiiiah job seekers m 
ICciala to secure em|)lovmenl close to then 
ionic's IS uiulcistanclahtc in the rest ot the 
ounliy this pu Icrencemusi bccvc-n stionger 
n view ol the tact that geneially women 
heie aie lai less educated and <ilso less 
nobile Hciwevci suchaprclurenceistiaughi 
viihsetiinis implications lot the employment 
atualion m Keiala due to the ofieralion ot 
eitani lac tors |ieculiar to the state (11 The 
oremost among such lac tens is the unicjue 
.ex ratio in Kerala’s population According 
o the 1991 ('ensu, the jiopulation ot the 
italc consisted ol 142 ^0 lakh males and 
148 02 lakh leinales leading to a sex latio 
>1 I 040 temales lor I (KX) males |Samucl 
1991 91) (2) Because ol the rapid growth 
it tornale enrolment at the secondary and 
miveisitv staues ot education in Kerala the 
iiujioilion ot educated women in the total 
Kipulation ha. bexm giowing at a last pace 
a good projHirtion ol the eelne atcxl Icmales 
tvcniu.illy join the laboui loice) Out ol a 
dial enrolment of 1 *<4 lakh students in the 
hrecatt ihatnig uni vet sitics ol the state during 
1992-9^ gills numbered 0 84 lakh 
Government ol Kerala MWl I IS| It is also 
yorth mentioning that high rates ot temalc 
'niolmcnt at the c ollcgc level is not contined 
o arts and science courses it extendi, to 
irotessional courses such as medicine and 
mginecring .is well Foi example, out of a 


total enrol mem ot 10.14.5 students in the 
engineering colleges (government and 
private) in thestatedunng I99t,2.l6i (21 3 
per cent) were guts [Government ot Kerala 
1993 291) (3) Because ol the wide 
acceptance ol the small family norm in 
Kciala increasingly moic and more educated 
women seek employment alter (hey have 
had (he desited numbei ol children - not 
more than one oi two m several c ascs .Since 
child-rearing h.is ceased to be a prolonged 
prcKcss women in Keralagcncially welcome 
gaintui employment not oniy to escape the 
boredom ol toutine domestic chores, but 
also to supplement (he meagre incomes ot 
their spouses These obseivaiions arc in 
substantial agteement with the findings of 
a recent study on demographic transition in 
Kciala III the I980s jZachiiiah cl al 1994| 
According to the lindings ol this siiidv 
Kciala women now want a very small 
family one oi two children Nearly 40 jier 
cent did not w.inl more than two children 
lot all practical purposes, a woman s 
reprodutiivL span has bc*en reduced to the 


15 yearh between 20and 35 years’* iZacharitih 
et ai 1994 xviii-xix, see also BhatandR^an 
1990 1978, Jose 1990 66. Squire 1981 184- 
85) Thus as more women enter the labour 
lurcc the extent ot female unemployment 
IS bound to become more acute particularly 
because, as we have tned to explain earlier, 
women unlike men have stronger preferences 
regarding place ol employment [also .sec 
Mam 1987 4) 

III 

Seif’Employed: Their Perspectives 

The results ol our sample survey have 
clearly vhown that the vast majonty of the 
unemployed rural as well as urban look tor 
val.iricd/wage employment prelerab'y tn the 
public sector me luding government ^ervire 
The desire lor salaried employment is 
particularly strong among the educated 
uni'inplojcd who form the majonty in out 
sample One ol ihe chicl attractions ot 
.alaned/wjgc employment is its relative 
sexutity which amongothei things, implies 
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Tabu II 

Job pREFiRNc 1 s RlciAruinc, Placi 

or bMPlOSMINt 





Number of tincinployed Indicaiine Preferenres 


Place ol f innlof iiK-ni 

Rural 



Urban 



Total 


Pielcrrcd 

Male 

Pcm.ilc 

Persons M,dc 

Female 

Persons Male 
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Persons 

Within Ihc disinci 

4 

40 
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a regular oni' assurco income, n i<i noi 
surprising, Ihcrelorc. (hai none ol the 
lespondenis among the uncinployeil in oui 
sample cxpiesscd any preleientc loi sell 
employment ovci legulai employment 

Now turning to those pet sons in out 
sample who arc alieadv employed wc lind 
th.il out ol UI2 peisons hcloiigtng to luial 
households and VIS to urban households 
theie weie 2U sell-emplo\ed •miong the 
tuial households and 12*1 among the iiibaii 
households It thus lollows that given the 
option III! itnemploscd in Kerala by and 
large pielei lemilai salaned/wage employ¬ 
ment and that il evenlualls they settle loi 
sell emplosment n isasa last tesott In last 
this puieieiue is a shaiasleiistii ol 
deselopineiounliiislBlaug ly^l SS] Many 
i ommentaioi s w ho has e examined the scope 
ol |)iomotine sell emplovment ventuics in 
the siati have seiio-is rescivations about 
their Slid ess became sell-employment is 
eoii'ideietl. as wo have iiist mentioned the 
last lesoii by most work seekers who ate 
•inly loo happy to give up then ctiireni sell 
emplovment w hen Ihev obtain a govei nmeni 
|ob |(iopakumai 1*>04 4 Nan IW4b| 

1.1)11 MiosM Pkoiiii Ol Sm EiMi’itniD 

VNes'h.ill iH’ginoni discussion on the sell 
empl lyccl m out sample bv closeiibing then 
ediicaiioiial piotile in oulet to c'xaniine 
whethei thei. is ans ’olationslnp between 
levels ol ediic.ition and sell i mployineni II 
IS inieiesiing to note Ih.il m teinis ol levels 
ol geneial education, the vast ina(oiitv (77 2 
|vi cent I ol the sell-employe d in out sample 
beioneiothe.SSl ( /piedegieeleveloi hedow 
NaliiMlK, the luial sell employed has a 
slightly laigei piopoition (7t(7) m this 
educational calegoiy 'Ihis lesull leinlorccs 
the piesaicni impiession that jiersons with 
lelativciv Inghei levels ol general education 
igiadiialion and above) do not generally opt 
•oi sell-employment Aslaiassell employed 
piotessionals such a' cngmeei s doctors and 
advocates aie eoii'cinecl. Iheit pioporlion 
m oui sample is relativelv low being onlv 
d I pet centol the total sample liowevei 
compaii'ig the luial and urban sell- 
eniployed. the urban sample shows a 
iclulivcly laigci piopoition (116 per cent) 
o( sell-emplovecJ compaied lo (he rural 
sample (7 9 pet com) This tinding lends 
support (o (lie commonly held view (hat 
iheic IS gicaler scope lor sell employment 
olpiolessicmalsiniheurbansccioi hnnhc'r. 
with leteiciue to advocates who constitute 
the single largest group ol piolessinnals in 
out sample, wc may point out that sclt- 
cmployincnt seems to be the most Icasibic, 
(hough imi necessarily ihe most lucrative, 
alternative to salaried employment, as the 
judicial service and the law department ol 
the state goveinment ean normally absorb 


only a liny propoition ol the piactismg 
lawyers and the graduaios ol the law 
colleges each'vcai 

As loi gcncici chtlcrciu.es Ihc piopoition 
ol sell employed in Ihe sample liavins: 
c'ducalional level ot SSLC/picdegicv and 
below IS higher among the leniale sell 
employed bv |usl one pcicenuigc pomi 
compared to the male sell emplovcnl (77 
pet cent and 76 9 pet cent. res|Vcti\cIv) 
Howe'ei eendir clitleieiices ate hii'hei 
between .inci vvilhm the luial .iivi uib.m 
households Vihile among ihe iiiial sell 
emplovc'cl 11 1 (K’r ccni ol Ihe m.ile sell 
employed atid XJ “ pel cent ol Ihe lemale 
sell empli vedbelong (othecaiegoiv SSI (/ 
pietic-giee and below, lor the urban sell 
emploved the cot responding propoition) 
ate 7“) \ pel cent and 72 2 pei cent 
lespeclivelv Ihe piopoition ol the le»s 
educated a'lioiig the sell-emploved it 
appeals shows a ceilain asymmetiv as 
between the tin il and urban households 
While on ih‘M)i]e hand a signilicanlly highei 
propoition ol ihe iiiial sell-employed 
lemales belongs lo the lessediicaled gioiip 
(SSLC/pic’cleeicc ind below) the telalise 
posilioiis aic reversed in the case ol the 
iiiban sell employed A probable expla 
nation ten this asviniiieliy lies in Ihe tael 
that lewei iiihan lemale work seekers with 
less c'chic ition lake up sell-employineiU 
compaied lo then male ccmnleiparts As 
loi gendei dilleiences in the piopoition ol 
prolession ils among Ihe sell employed 
both luial and urban sell omplo\ed 


Note Figuivs in paiciilbc’ses ruler W piaveniagcs 


at c ounted lot a soinc'what highei pro|ioi non 
ol male compai.'cl to lemale prolcssionuls 
While 7 S |vi cent ol Ihe sell employed 
iiiial males consisted ol pio tessionul 
electee holdc'is (lie coiicsponcimg pro- 
pottion was onU ^ 7 pc'i cent I'u uiial 
Umales *smulaii\ i> against II Xpucent 
ol the sell emplovc d mban males cinlv 9 I 
per (cni ol the mbm tern lies h.id 
piolessioii il deciecs 

I OMSIS VMr I VI1 , (II Sill I Sll’l OVMI \| 

Ihe tampic sinvev ha. n \i aled a wide 
vaiieiv ol sell c mployiiieni \n inieiesiing 
liiidme that emeigc s iiom ihis siuds is tlui 
III icgaid to the ii.itiiie ol sell eniploviiieni 
iheic IS piac lie .illy n.) dilteieiice belween 
theini.il.mcluibaii sell emploved in Keiala 
Pei haps one iv|U cd scdl employ nuMit 
I.inning ismoiec oiiimon iniheiuiat.iieas 
biiloneconies.iciosssiic lisell emplovmenl 
in the towns also Xbsence ol a clear cut 
lillereniialionmsell einplovmenibetween 
Ihe tiiial and uib.in sec lots is a peculi.iiiiy 
ol Keral.i wlieie the iinal iiih.iii clivule is 
very linn I iiiihei it is noted Ih it Ihe most 
common loimof sell employnieiii consists 
ol services ,is opposed t.» productive 
enic'ipiises loi instance .tiiiongbothiiiral 
and uib.m households let.id tpeiiy) trade 
IS the dominant lorm ol sell employment 
I his IS ptohibly due lo the l.ict th.il letail 
Itaclc c om|).itecl looilui leitiaiv .iiliMties 
IS Ic’ts skill intensive II .ilso involves less 
invcsimeiii In lad old scivues such as 
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Iicuy tradinji and doinesiit services arc 
sonsiJcicd rcladvclv more inipoitant in 
developing (oiinliies loniparcd lo new 
scjsites (suclKisediii-aiion ht.alth,tourism 
and leisufc iinie ailisilies) lor whith Hie 
inLonit elasiiLiiy ol demand is positive 
ISquiiu I'>K1 no nj Viewing the entile 
sample ol ilii. sill employed as one 
catcgoiy weobseivelhatihemostiommon 
loriTi ol sill employineiit eonsistsol lelail 
(petty) trade I oming lianspori small 
e-nleipiises and ea<eiine »eiMees in that 
order Almost ill ol these aie eonveniioiial 
lorms ol scll-emplo>mi'll Ills howevei, 
iiiipoilani to note ih it ret ill (pelivl trade 
stands out as ilu single dominant lorni <it 
sell eiiiplov lunl 

III lee lid to Mil <1 uibaii dillereiiees 
lelaiing lo sell emplovmetii Hies ate only 
maigiiial It is inteiestmg to obsetve that 
even lor the iiii il sell employed relarl 
trade is lai mou important Ih.in tainting 
bvide'nils till, owneiship pattern ol land 
pri vailing in Keial.i is responsible toi this 
siiiie ol all ms While larnimg is moie 
impoiiaiii IS itoiiTiol sell emplovmeniio 
the iiiial liousi holils eatering seiviees 
provide sell emplovnieiil lo more peisons 
among the iiihari households Among the 
reliilivelv niirioi lornisol sell employment 
It mav be pointed out that the praetiee ol 
law IS widespri ul iinone Ihe iiihan sell 
einplovid wluieas iiinnmg piiillel and 
tutorial eolle<'es and ioaihiiig lentres is 
moil pievaleni imong the nil il sell 
employed 

Tinning to geiidei dilliieines in sell 
emplovnii III then in eiitaiti maiked 
variations m pieleieiuis In a sample ol 
^6^ sell employed t iiloriiig is the most 
impoilaiU loim ol sell employnieiu lor 
lent lies (14 I per eeni) lollowed by 
11 ) let III II ule (2)daiivmg milk, vending 
and poultry I iimiiig and (t) lish vending 
(all three 10 4 pn eeiit i lehl A major 
taetoi whieh aeeouiils loi the lelaliveiy 
high pioporliim <>1 temale sell employed 
in these peisiiits tspeeiilly tailoring 
dallying and jtoultiy larniing isihal they 
aic iiiently loiaied within the homestead 
tor in the neighbourhood) so that women 
ean work the'ie without having lo disrupt 
their household ihoies (Islam lOK? 4) 

I Ol the m.ile sell eniploved on the other 
hand retail ii ide (21 7 per eeni) is the 
predominant loini ol sell employment 
lollowed by (I) latmiiig Il2(> pet eent), 
(2) Itanspoil (11 4 per eent) and (t) small 
cnteipiises (9 1 pv'i eeni) inieiesimgly 
though not unexpee tedly we observe that 
eeitain leamsot sell employmentaiebemg 
eonsisienlly avoided by Ihe leinalc sell 
employed These tnelude transport, 
workshop eontiaet business and rcpa’is 
(ol watehes domeslie applianies and 
cicilronie eejuipiiient like TV) 


W22 


Combiningdilieienccsin residencesiatu& account for a Tittle over one-ltall (SS.S per 
and !>cx, it is seen that retail trade, farming, cent) of the rural self •employed males On 
transpoit and small enterprises togethei the uthci hand, dairying, milk vending and 
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i>uvl 1 vi-vttns 



Malua ol Self 


Rural 



Diban 



Total 


t mployincnl 

Male remalc 

Persons Male 

he mate 

Persons Male 

hemale 

Persons 

Owner eullivilion 

2K 

t 

11 

8 

1 

9 

16 

4 

40 


(I4SI) 

(7 12) 

(11 2S) 

(8 «)l 

C 78) 

(6 98) (12 S9) 

(S 19) 

(II 02) 

transport thus Uxi 
and ,101001 ksh iw 1 

21 

(10 KK) 

0 

21 11 
(8 97) (1198) 

0 

11 14 

(10 08) (II 89) 

0 

14 
(9 17) 

K> lad (petty) trade 

42 

4 

46 

20 

4 

24 

62 

8 

70 

(21 m 

Medical pr letiee 
'ludieal iiiddemil 
elmus musing homes 

(■> 76) 

1)9 66) Cl SO) 

(II ID 

(1860) 

(21 68) 

(1019) 

(19 28) 

hospitals ele (ill 

10 

2 

12 

1 

1 

S 

14 

1 

17 

sysienisol imdieine) (S IK) 

(4 88) 

(S 11) 

(4 10) 

(2 78) 

(188) 

(4 89) 

(190) 

(4 68) 

AuloinohiU and 
olhei woikshop 
Ke’sl.)utant (It. i shop) 
hold Iasi liHid 
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(till 

0 

6 

(■* S6) 

S 

(S 18) 

0 

S 

(188) 

II 

(18S) 

0 

11 

(101) 

cool bar 

2 12 

0 

12 

8 

4 

12 

20 

4 

24 

eollee hai ele 

(6 22) 


(S 11) 

(8 60) 

(II II) 

(9 10, 

(6 99) 

(S 19) 

(6 61) 

I ailonng 

2 

(I (U) 

4 

(9 76) 

6 

(2 Sf,) 

0 

7 

(19 44) 

7 

(S41) 

2 

(0 70) 

II 

(14 29) 

11 

(1S8) 

Praeliee ol 1 lu 

s 

1 

6 

S 

1 

8 

10 

4 

14 

(2 i9) 

lleiediMry oeeiipilions 
(dliohi baihei 

(2 44) 

(2S6) 

(S 18) 

(8 11) 

(6 20) 

(1 SO) 

(S 19) 

(186) 

goldsmith 

7 

1 

8 

4 

0 

4 

II 

1 

12 

blaeksimlh iii) 

(t bt) 

(2 44) 

■142) 

(4 10) 


(1 10) 

(18S) 

(1 10) 

(1 11) 
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*) 

S 
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4 

S 
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10 

and inciit \i tiding 

(1 SS) 

(4 88) 

(2 14) 

(1 08) 

(II II) 

(188) 

(1 40) 

(7 79) 

(2 7S) 

Dairying poiihiv 

4 

6 

10 

0 

2 

2 

4 

8 

12 

duck and go U re uiin 
1 ishing hsh laiinim 

(2 07) 

(1461) 

(4 27) 


(SS6) 

(1 SS> 

(1 401 

(10 19) 

(1 11) 

hsh etliing and 

2 

0 

8 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8 

14 

hsh sending 

(1 04) (14 (it) 

(1 42) 

(4 10) 

(S S6i 

(4 6S) 

C 101 

(10 19) 

(186) 

( linieal 1 ihoi ilones 

2 1 
(1 04) (I46t) 

1 

(1 f>) 

i) 

0 

0 

2 

((» 70) 

1 

(1 10) 

1 

(0 81) 

Heauly parlour 

( onti,iet hiisnii ss 

1 

(0S2) 

2 

(4KK) 

\ 

(1 2ft) 

0 

2 

2 

(1 SS) 

1 

(0 IS) 

4 

(S 19) 

S 

(1 18) 

(eonsliiiLlioii i|uiii) () 

buililing iiuk n ils ell) (t II) 
W.iteh rcpaii a p in 

0 

6 

(2S6) 

0 

I) 

0 

6 

(2 111) 

0 

6 

(1 6S) 

ol IV doniesl'i 
.ipplianiis ele 

I ulorial and 
paiallel ledlegss 
coaching si lines 

2 

(MW) 

0 

2 

(0 8S) 

2 

(2 M) 

0 

2 

(1 SS) 

4 

II 40) 

0 

4 

(1 10) 

niiiserv sihools 

It) 

4 

14 

) 

1 

2 

II 

S 

16 

■union esnlies ek 

(S 18) 

(9 76) 

(S98) 

(1 08) 

(2 78) 

(1 SS) 

(18S) 

(6 49) 

(4 41) 

Small enleipiiscs 

16 

2 

IK 

10 

1 

II 

26 

1 

29 

including SSI umis 

(K29) 

(4 88) 

(7 69) (l()7S) 

(2 78) 

(8 SI) 

(9 10) 

(190) 

(7 99) 

Olhers 

12 

1 

IS 

8 

1 

n 

20 

6 

26 

(iiiisedlaneuus) 

(6 22) 

(7 12) 

(2 14) 

(8 60) 

(8 11) 

(8 SI) 

(6 99) 

(7 79) 

n 16) 

No icsponse 

(1 04) 

0 

2 

(»XS) 

0 

1 

(2 78) 

1 

(0 78) 

2 

(0 70) 

1 

(1 10) 

1 

(0 81) 

All 

I9S 

41 

214 

91 

16 

129 

286 

77 

161 


(l(X)O) 

(l(K>0) 

(1000) (l(X)()) 

(l(X)(» 

(1000) (l(X)()) 

(l(*)0) 

(iU)0) 


1 I iguris m paienihcses rcter lo pcieenlagcs 

2 Kiliil I jxliy) trade consists ul slaliunery, panshop laney shop provision store fair 
price ind Miion shops eleetrieal and auiosparc pans lextilc and ready-made garments, 
medical shops etc 

t Smallenieipnscsionsisioltloiirmill sawmill pappadmaking xeroxing Imokbinding, 
cycle shop lypewriting institute cooking gas agency pcirtvl pump bookstall ivory 
works scrieuliure euinpuierecntie fuiniiure copra bakery cold storage photnsludio 
etc 
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poult.y farmint! Iish Ncmiing, private 
(uiliun and nursery n( hools. tailoring and 
lelail Hade Lonslilutc the more important 
•orms ol sell employment lot rural sell 
cmplovedicmales together aecounting lor 
S8 6 per sent While lor uiban sell 
employed males retail trade transport 
smal 1 enterprises and catering arc the major 
outlets together toiming *54 8 pei ten' ol 
the sell employtd in this talegors the 
majority ol uiban sell emploscd lemales 
(61 ptt tent) tit engaged in tailoring teiail 
itade tattling vegetable and Iruit vending 
and pr ittitt ol law It seems that 'ht pratiitt 
ol law IS rapidly enicigine as t challenging 
Is pc ol sell eniploynicni among uiban 
It malt s wit h la w deei t es A not her emt i gmg 
outlet tor not so highiv tdut.ited urban 
lemales is to ssoik as bctutitians 

R SI ION Ml Ol Sill (miiosviim 

Why do woik setkcis settle lor sell 
employment ’ It is woiih it< ailing hcie th it 
none ol tht lespondeiits in our sample ol 
unemployi d leportcd that they wi n looking 
tor St It t mploymenl Barring a tr w east s ol 
no pi tie lent e/any jobs and no lesjionse 
the inajoiity ol iht rural and urban 
uiumployttl in the sample expressed i 
[irtltitiite loi legul.ir salaiied employment 
like titntal tnd It ithing jobs Mortover 
I veil those who did not icpoK any pie 
It itnte I I p nut ul ir job did express then 
pi e It I < nets 11 garding p ii iineiers ol salai icd 
employmen’ suth is minimum salary sc toi 
and piate ol employment It is thus beyond 
doubt th It sell employment IS not igtiieially 
prtleritti lorm ol employment in Ktiala 
digitally Iheietore it lollows th.il must ol 
those in our sanijilt who h ivi ended up in 
sell employment have dont so only .itter 
they had tailed to obtain rtgulai salaiicd/ 
w,igt employmen* Ihis presumption is 
eoiroboi lied by the results ol oui s.iniple 
siiivcy (Jl course .isisiobecxficticd there 
111 alewwhohavelakeniosell employment 
lor Its ehallemrc and a lew others who have 
been motivated by the possibilities ol higher 
icturns 

The reasons rcpoilcd toi opting lor sell 
employment arc indeed very revealing Out 
ol a total ol ^63 sell-i'mployed in our sample 
as m.iiiy is KO sell employed <22 per cent) 
have rcjHiiled that it was then lailure to 
obtain eithei a regular government job or 
any regular job that made them settle lor 
sell emjiloymenl Foithcruralsclt-employcd 
this proportion was higher (2H per cent) 
compared to the uiban (20 2 pei eent) 
ruithcrmorc ‘>8 persons among the self- 
employed M^rming 27 pei tent) have 
preterred st'll employment i n the expectation 
ol a regular income We itc thus led to inicr 
that a signilieantly large segment ot the 
work seekers in Kerala prctci salatted/wage 
employment to sell employment and that 


eventually li they opt lor scll-cmplovment 
they do s > only as 1 1 ist resent - only altei 
they have lailcd lo obtain n'gulai saliiied 
jobs Inteiestingly even when they linally 
detidc in lavoui ol sell employment it is 
the luie ol a suppost“tlly regular inton.i that 
makes them do so [Klaug 1971 61] Inothei 
words they tend to v’cw sell employnieni 
as a subsiitiile loi and not as an alteln ilivt 
to rigul u s il.iried/w.ige employment I his 
tendenev to pietei sell thiployment on 
grounds ol exjHit ition ol a icgu ilr moms 
IS mill h more pionoiinied among the iirb,m 
(12 6 |Ki ei mt ((imp ired lo the rur.il (219 
per tent) sill employed In out sanijile ot 
thcsell ( nijiloyed one tenthtonsisisolihosi 
who (Hiisui their heieditary (Kiup.iiions oi 
lamtlyhusiiK sts They bclongeithei tothi 
iiiral based irtisim isiessuehasblaek'inith 


goldsmith Dhobi amlbaibiM oi to the urban 
biseil 1 1 id 1 lie and business elisses 
ObMoiislv their invoivuniiit in self 
imployment is moit utuliiitil than 
dellbeiite We lotlie leioss i I iigei 
I'loj oitionol such jKisoiis iniotie iht '"bail 
(I s 2 jilt I lit I i‘i III im >ng thi iiii il sell 
emplovid IK 1 pii elll) \ It w iithi 1 sell 
employed pi i on lot illing 2S in tuitnbei 
(M)j)ii (lilt ol till sinijili) liive iijioileil 
ihitlhev Well ini i|tilin elt inijiloymilit 
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tor Dll icjson (‘Mcpt ih.tl thov hail no oihci 
souncol iiKoiiic Ainoiit'lhoin Jicincliidal 
20 lural sell cmplovcil (8ft per icni) anil 
live urban sell employed (^ |Tei leni) A 
still stnallei niiinbei ol llu sell emplo>ed 
loiiiiine 2 'i pel leiii ol ihi sample h.ive 
repoiieil that llieir option was based on the 
I ai l that iheie w.is ni 11 me else in I he househi »ld 
to.ilteiiilloihe\iorkioiKeined(e)< laimin^) 
Wc aie thus lelt with noi mine than li\i 
laleeoiies oi types ol sell eniploved who 
have had the iiphi moiivaiion loi sell 
employ meni 

Wenoieihal whileniosiol llu iispimdenis 
iiioiii samplehasi oplidloisell em| lovmeni 
eilhei as a Iasi lesoil oi oul ol sheet 
helplessness iheie is a haul loie ol sell 
employed (81 peisons in all ?!') pci tent 

mil ol a sample ol ^ft)) though seiy muih 
in a minoiiiv who have t.ikeii up sell 
cmplovmeni out ol the light motivation It 
isexai ilv thewlai unsoi impulwt that need 
hi be miiiuiid loi ihe piomoiion ol sell 
employnu III I hcpro[Kntionol thosediiven 
by the ro'hl motivation is less by three 
peueinage points in the lase ol urban 
lompaiedto ihi luial sell eniploved As loi 
gendei dilleieiues iheie is piaitiiallv no 
ihlleTCiue in inotivaiion between sell 
eniploved nil.il males and lemales Iniespeil 
loutb.insell employed howevei weobseive 
that a inaikeillv lowei piopoiiion ol ihe 
lem.ile si II eniplovt d is nioiivated bv highei 
■iiins II II pel tent ol Ihe uiban lemale 
sell-emplo\eil is.igamst 24 7 (um lentol the 
'iiban male sell miployeil Sinie we have 
only loui obseivalions in this laiegoiy .my 
geneiahsatioii basid on stuh .i small sample 
lould be misleadine and heme we shall not 
.ittempt any expl.iii.iiioi' ol this dilleienie 
in inoiiv iiion 

Ruial iitban eendei dilleieiues apail we 
observe th ii out ol 2Sft sell employed males 
.ind77sil| employedtein.ilesinoui sample 
ft‘l males (24 I per leni) and 14 lemales 
(18 2perien()hadopiedloi sell employmint 
m ies|Mmse lo hiphei motivation The 
relatively lowei pioporiionol lemales tailing 
III this i.iiigoiy IS piob.iblv indii.itiveol the 
^uldiiional lonsiiaints whuh lem.ile wmk 
seekeis h.ive to leikon with m i hoosme the 
typeol sell emplovnient Sell employment 
m genetal iei|uiies moie initiative and 
cnierpiise moie sell leli.itue and gre.iter 
urge lor iiulependenie on the pait ol the 
woik seekers th.tii salaiied employment 
.ind lemali wmk seekets in piedommantly 
iiailiiion.il soLieiies/iommunities art 
seldom L h.ii .u tei i %ed by these ti.iits m ample 
mcasuie 

('.AKMNtts 1)1 Si 11 f Mi>i i>y 11) 

It iv .timost im|sossible loioMeit .iitui.He 
data on the earnings ol the sell-employed 
I'or one thing most ol the sell-employed do 
not maint.un .inv reh.ihle reiord ol then 


earnings on a regular basis I'or another, 
even in eases where they do. there is a 
disttni t tendeni y to underreport e.iinings lor 
vaitous reasons including ie.ir ol being 
assessed lor income tax Apart Irom these 
Imntalions there is still .mother piohlem, 
namely whether the sell employed are .ible 
.mil willing to report then Kiboui e.irnmgs 
net ol the v.ilue ol purch.»sed .ind owned 
inputs (I e lenl.il value ol owned l.ind .iiid 
business L.ipiial i It has bi'cn |)omied out that 
suih repoiimg bias is lommon even in 
developed lonniiies like Ihe US |Sihu!l/ 
UJH8 V 7 S <>(>! Notwithstanding these 
Itmitalions wi piesent below the results ol 
our sample sui vey legardmg the earnings ol 
the sell employed as they provide a broad 
picture (I the lelativc magnitudes involved 
The lesults ol the sample survey show th.ii 
there is not much dittcience between the 
iMiningsoi the luial .induib.insell employed 
as ie|K)ited by them This ts but natural in 
view ol Ihe lai I Ih.ii there is no sharp rural 
tiih.Ui divide m Kerala However it is seen 
that the lemale sell employed earn 
i onsistenll V li ss than their male i ouniei part s 
riiis also St mils to leason because .is we 
have pointed oul e.elier whether it issalaiied 
employment or sell employment lem.iles 
are suh|ei ted lo more constraints lompareiJ 
to males While one might ic.idily grant ih.ii 
the impact ol such conslr.iints is less m 
Kerala iom|<.ui\l to the rest ol the country 
beiaiise ol thi hicher levels ol lemale 
eduction piev.uhng m the st.Ue the tact 
lemains th.it even in Keiala lemale earnings 
.lie generally somewhat lowei except in 
those sectois wheie there exist statutorily 
hxed unilorni sc.iles ol p.iy mil allowance's 
loi all employ I es men and women alike 
The SUI vey h.is also demonsiialed that 
average e.iinines liom sell employment arc 
not on Ihe whole distinctly lower than those 
liom regular i niplovmcnt .md that hence the 


reasons lor the existing preleience lot 
s,il.ini‘d/w<igc employment are to be sought 
elsewhere At the s.ime time, the sui vey 
lesulls point to the lad lh.it self-employment 
in Kciala is highly diveisilied both in terms 
ol tyjK' ol employment and in terms ol 
.iverageeainings This is in kc'cping wuh Ihe 
expciicncc ol most developing countries 
w here sell employment v.iries Irom maigmal 
w orkurs in haw king ancl vendine constituling 
the poverty i.itc'gory ol the scll-emplovcd 
losucccsslulshopkeepers aitisaiis,hoteliers, 
biokcis mcich.ints li.iders ,ind so lorth 
I K.innappan 1981 2*) 11 The w ide range ol 
earnings cn|oveil by the sell employed is 
brought oul in lable 17 
Il IS seen th.ii over one hall ol the sell 
employed in our sample have monthly 
e.irnmgs ol Rs 1,S()() oi above which 
lonip.irc l.ivourably with the aveiage 
emoluments o( salary/wage e.imers in the 
oig.inised sector In lad .iboni 10 pei cent 
ol the rural as well as uib.m sell eniploved 
earn ,is muc h as Rs 4,{KKI oi more pei month 
At the other end ol the spectrum .tboiii S 
percent ol them earn ini ottics below Rs S(X) 
Fills group may be lic'.iled .is consisting o( 
the margin il woi kers or as loughly belonging 
to the poverty c.ilcgoiy ol the sell eniploved 
consisting ol vendors and hawkeis ol .ill 
sorts ol goods Besides .mother 20 7 pei 
cent ol the sell-employed derive monthiv 
eatmngsol Rs S(K).ind above but below Rs 
I (KK) Thisgioiipmavbcroughlslonsideied 
lobe very close to the |Hi\eilv c.itcgory 
Thus altogether roughly one loiirth ot Ihe 
sell-employed may be sard to liclong eilhei 
to the imveriy category or to the iie.ir 
poverty calcgoiv then distribution by levels 
ol income and n,iluie ol sell cmplovment 
.lie given m T.ible IK 
Inieicsimgly, the low iiicome t'aineis 
among the sell-employed iiicspedivc ol 
llieirpatltcui.il tmorne bucket.irc eng.igc'd 


I Mill 17 D'suiiiu iioNor Sill Fmhioviiirv Moniiii v Takmni.s(Ks) 


Kanec <>l Monihiv 


Number ol Sell Enmlovoil in Ini nine (irouD 


Income Kc'i'oited 


Rural 


Urban 
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in ftimOM Identical (iwiKuits smcK <iis owner 
vultivaiion livcshKk and (loultry farmini!. 
piivjic tuition, hawking and vending ot fish, 
meat vcgclahics and fruits, tailoring 
transport pelt> iiadc and hercditaiy 
(KLupations ,Sui.htypt‘sof self-employment 
aic aptiv lelcrred to as low-level self- 
employment whole the eapilal involved 
may be negligible and <'ntrepreneuiial risk 
taking minimal IKannappan \')H^ 2i2| 
None of these Kiw-iiiiome scll-cmplovcd 
arcengaued in any sn.ali si ale industry' worth 
the mention ot in the pi a' tiie of professions 
such as mediitne and law Besides, this 
segmenl of the sell employed is dominated 
hv female workers Out of a tol.il of 77 
reporiing self-employed females m our 
sample .is rn.inv .is 41) workers (SI 9 pel 
Lcnl) belong to the poveilyoi ncai-poverty 
L<tlegoi> lntonliasl,onlvS0(17 9percent) 
i>ui ot a total of 2K0icportmg sell employed 
male woikcrs are imludcd in this i<itegorv 
Ihedominanccotlow incomesell employed 
females is much moie pronouncc'd among 
the uiban sell employed, while out of 
urban sell employed constituting the poverty 
oi niMr (Hweitv lalee >iy as m.my as 20 
consist ol lemaie workers (S2 pei cent) 
among S2 tuial sell emplovcd in the low 
income categoiy only 20 (^KS per cent) 
consist ol lem.ile woikers 

IV 

i'onclusinn 

The objec live of this papei has been two 
lold lumely (I) to i xamine whether iheie 
IS any iinpiriLal h.isis tor the widely held 
view that work scekeis in Kerala,cspeci.iily 
the educated unemployed pieler s.ilatied 


employment to sell ctbploymcnt, und 
(2) granted that iKU all work seekclssuccc^d 
in obtaining salapcdemploymenl.toevaimne 
what m«itivales people to choose sill 
employment Bainitg those among ihi 
unemployed who • niter expiessed no 
pielerencis lor .inv pariicukir lob oi were 
re.idy to .mepi .my |oh the most preleiied 
types were loiind to consist o| clineal and 
te.ichmg jobs It wa, noted that aspir.ints toi 
clerical |ohs li,id lower qualilic.iiu)ns than 
those seeking leaching |obs I he no 
pieleietiit/anviob «.itegoryol uiicniploved 
chielly con .isicdoi iindergniduates and third 
class giadnaus II at all they had any 
voialioiul qu.ilitiialions they wiic 
delinitelv .>1 a lower level Prob.iblv Uni'’ 
waiiine peiiods and the lonscqiunt 
Irustmiion made these [leoplc give up their 
|ol' pti lereiK es one after another 
Reg irdmg other |ob prelcicnces wc have 
noted that S'" per cent ol the mra' and 97 
pci cent ol ihi uiban employed have 
slipul.ili d a mmiiiium salaiy liowevei il 
w.is louiul III It unemployed females tiiial 
as well ,is mb in were willing to work lor 
lowci sal.iins I hen relatively lowei 
rescrvaiion pnn m,iv lie due partly to widci 
unemployment muing thecducated Icmti.iIc- 
labour lone iiid p,irtly to the lad that female 
lobseckeis wink meatly valuingeioiionm 
independence do not generally expet l to be 
the mam bieadwiniiers in the l.imily In 
regard to job pteittentes pertaining to the 
see loi ol employiiic ni tl is sivn that loughly 
'inc hall ol ihi n'b seekers, rural and urh.in 
h,ivi no pieli limes whatsoever Tho'cwho 
h.iie howl Ml hiiM a distinct bi.)s in lavoui 
ot public sccioi employment In respect to 
|()h piiliiLiui legarding plan ol 


cmplovmcnt we have noted that roughly 
equal pio|>ortions (osei 6S percent) of tht 
unemplovvd uii,'l ,is well as mh.m pretci 
tolK-ciiipl iMilwiihinihc si.iii liiiiiisimgly, 
a distiiKib nii'liii piopoitioii ol the iiihait 
iiiicniplox ill <t)|x'i cent 'pri In employment 
within the distiKi lompittd to iii’,.l woik 
snkii' 19 mi cull; \s loi I'ltulei 
dilliuiicc. 'b |x I Mill ol the nii,il .mcl 47 
(HI mil ol ilu mb III liinili woik sii'keis 
pule I 10 be (in|)loMil wnhin the distnet 
where,!' loi the mill iiiitiii|<loMd nnal ind 
iiib.iii ihi propoiiioii I I low IS ihout S 
pi mill \Mdli>sii> IS ihi tl ink m V does 
not Uigur Well loi ilu kiiiik i iiiplovnient 
situ.ilion in Kcial.i 

Iiirnmg to sell cmplosiiiciii tin d ita on 
the cduc,ilion,il plot ill ol ilic wit iiiipkiycd 
in 0111 sample hive shown ih it the v,isl 
maioiiiy ot ihini tin I ici ovei jx i leiii) 
belonglollu SSI C /piidn'iM Icvelorbelow 
Ihis lesult leiiiloiiis ihi |iic v.il.iiit 
impiessionih ii|xisoii.w iiluel ilivi l\ hic’her 
It VC Is ol gc'nei,il 1 dm atioii do not geneially 
optli'rsell cmploynienl (hilhc giiuk i side 
while a signilicanlly higliii piopoition ol 
Ilu imal sell emploved leniak > belong to 
the lowei I dm ilmiial laicgoiv (SSLfV 
pitdegiee oi below I compiled to the male 
scll-e*nip)oyid there is ,i n 'iis,il ol Ihe 
lekiiive lui.iiions in iht i isc ol the urban 
sell employ.d 

(onsi.lcting till iiilirc saiiipk ol sell 
employid wc note lh,ii the most c oinnion 
lotmsolsell employnuni applic ibk lolxiih 
tiir.il 'rid urh in sell employed consist ol 
let iilipelly)ii.iclc liimiiie iMiispoii 'mall 
c nleipiisi s and c iieiing .civucs I hue ,iie 
liowevci distinct l'ciicIci clilkiciii es 
wheicMs loi the male sell i nipknid icr.iil 
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72 


tht in 
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h I’l rsons 


17 


Owner cultivation petty trade 
Nursery school lailonng 
private tuition iransporl 
hercdiiary cxcupaliuns. 
livestock iarming. vegetable 
vending, food vending 

M 

f) 

17 

Owner cultivation fcuid 7 

vending lailonng petty track 
vcgeiahic vending 

boud-vending. lailonng. 
transport, livesUKk farming, 
fish vending, transport watch 
repair, hereditary occupations 

12 

1 

n 

Meal veiuJmg. lailonng (> 

transpon, lood vending 
poultry fanning fish cunng 
and vending 

All 

12 

•’0 

52 

IX 


f II 


I 10 


'0 IK 


Nines I Petty trade eonM>its of provisioo store, statmnery selling pan < igonrttes, soft dnnks. etc 
t bood vending consists ol lea shop, selling snacks last food,etc 
1 Hereditary occupations consists ol blacksmith goldsmith dhobi, barber, eK 
4 Transport eoruiists ot bus servile, aulonckshaw and taxi service 
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irjtic (petty tr<)ding) is the prcdtminiim torm 
old(livii> l(i||owe(lh> lartniiij>andtransport, 
loi thclemalcM'll ci’iplovcdtailorini.’torms 
the nia)oi type follnwal by retail tiade 
ilairviii}! poulti) tiiiniing andti'h vcnilin}! 

Why dll wiirk seekers opt liir sell 
enipliiymeni' As manv as KO out ol the Vi t 
sell cnipioved in our sample (22 per send 
have reported that it wa‘ their lailiirc to 
obtain either a regular goveinment )oh or 
any legiilai )oh at all thal ni.ide them reson 
to sell employment Anolhei‘tX persons (27 
pi'i lent) picteried self employment in the 
cxpeLtation ol a teeiilai iiKonie Ihus 
evidently asignilKantsegmentof those who 
are sell employed iCiid to view sell 
employment as a substitute lor ai.d not as 
nil alternative to leeiilai salaiieJ/wage 
emplovrnent It is however, lelieving to 
note that while most ol the res|ion(Jen(s have 
opted loi H'll employment either as a last 
result or out ol sheet helplessness there is 
a haru toie ol sell employed (2t pel ecntj 
who hav( taken up sell employment out ot 
the light motivation (ex|K*italion ol higher 
reiiirns liking lor the woik work suitable 
to own training and so on) 

As loi the aver ige monthly eainings ol 
the sell employed while ovei one hall ol 
themeiinK>l A(X)orabove whiehiotnpares 
lavourahly with the aveiage emoluments ol 
salaiied/w.igL employnient in the organised 
setloi there extsts a poverty i ategory hirniing 
S pel I eni ol the scit employed whose 
monthly eainings are below RsS(X) Another 
21 pci sent deiive eatnimis ol Rs *i(X> and 
above but below Rs I (KK) These groups 
may bv s.iid to repitseni low level sell 
cmployiiieni Sigmluantly the segment is 
dominated by Icmale woikeis 
While iht above lesiills aie icrtainly 
inteiesiing, it is hoped that in view ot (he 
inheuni hniitations ol the data insliiding 
si/e and t overage ol the sample this exert isc 
will stimulate luithei similar studies bclore 
detmilive lontliisions arc reaihed 

Notes 

(This pa|x.i foiiiis ihi sesiind in thi senes ol 
a largsi study on cniploymeni/unemploymeni 
m Ksula I hast undertaken undei a senior 
fellowship ol ihs K SSK and is mkontinuaiinn 
ol an larhir papet Soiiis Sotio Launomis 
Aspesis ol y dut Usd Uneniployinsnt in Kerala 
already puhhshtd in iht I I'W I am graletui 
to the l('S<tK lor thi fellowship and lo Sabu 
Philip lor valiiabU reseanh a.sislante | 

I The likraiiiii on tinploviiKiii piohlcim m 
developing i-ojnirics is indeed icpic'c 
with ititreiues lo piivileges enpiyed by 
eiiiployee> in iIk publii. st tUii F'oi example 
rctcirmg lo a siudv ot umsersiiv siudcnis in 
'•n 1 anka Hlaug points oul thal a great 
matonlv ot them puluitd publit seiior 
implovmenl bteauss ol upenor fringe 
henkliis gieaki personalliiidoiuandgiealer 


job teciirity What nukes the publit seuor 
so alirakiive to eduiaied people in many 
larss i>evetop«'d Countries is Ihe tatl lhal job 
pcrlotinantf is nui rated and heme thal 
miernal proinoiion is viitually auioniaiic 
IBIaug I«)71 6S| 

2 The saiiipli was drawn as follows 


'a) Rural 

Andnoikofiaii 


house hold> 

panchayat 

Karakulam 

I2S 


panchayat 

I2S 


Utloor panchayat 
Sic*ekariyani 

I4S 


pant hayat 

I4S 


Subtotal 

v4() 

(b) Urban 

Attingal 


households 

munic ipalily 
Neduiiiangad 

7S 


municipality 

Tnvundruni 

7S 


coiporation 

120 


Subtotal 

Total 

T7(T 


(Rural and thhini 

SKI 

fhe subs implcs 

loi Andoorkon im 

and 


Kaiakulain panthayais rtpicseniid all ihi 
12 wards ot the two pamhayais ihi 
subsampK lor lillooi panthayal was 
rLpicscmalivc ol its 10 wards and lhal toi 
Sreekanyam was drawn Irom It oul ol its 
14 wards As for urban households Ihe 
suhsatnpic was n'presentative of IH out ot 
19 wards in Attingal munic ipalily IS oul ol 
19 wards in Ntduiiiangad Munisipality and 
17 oul of 2S wards in rriv<mdrum corporation 
t A related concept is lhal ol geogiaphical 
misiiidich I e immobility nl labour betwen 
a'gions In must indUsiiiaJ cuunlnes geogra 
phical mismalch has praclically disappeared 
and hence ii is |Himied oul lhal there has been 
a long term icduclion in recional dirieienic's 
III unemployini nr Tales (Godliey 1986 7*11 
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Mass Movements and Marxist Method 

G Vijay 


ARUNPAFNAIK stnliquc(/ PW M 20) 
ol Balacopal s artitlc (tPW May 7) ljIIs 
forth a serious debate on certain (hcoielical 
quesiions Balagopal s argument not only 
contrnntsttu.dilcmmaol SumantaBaneriei. s 
discourse but itself ends up in a different 
kind of a dilemma as pointed out by Anin 
Patnaik 

Tire study of social dynamic s has never 
btenasnuHilhprocc s since the purpose ol 
revolutionary theory is to capture motion in 
Iheprocessotiranslo matioii unlikeastudy 
of qualitatively different points ptesumed to 
be static as is done by positivist iheoiies 
Arun Patnaik s arguments linking psychic 
proeesstoits material conditions his rejection 
ol the dichotomous view ol mattei and 
consc lousncss hisenquiry into the intneac les 
of moral and niatenal domains to eluc idate 
the theory of liberation is more an assertion 
of the classical Mancist understanding than 
a dialectical negation ol Bal gopal s 
uguments Nowm re does Balagopil aigue 
against transformation he is only questioning 
the potential of the existing theoretical 
constmets in materialising its goals I he 
differences thcielorc in the theoictical 
com cption ol the context in Balagopal s and 
Patn Ilk s I gumenis lit* not as much in the 
com inioii of the existence of motion asm 
till M conception of its ciusation 

Marxist methixf has to Use ledit the capac ity 
o identify the conditions ol a contMdiction 
III the object and to predict the motion ol 
the object based on its dialectical logu 
Change in theobjee t has always been handled 
with rclaticcly greatet reliability and 
confidence by Marxists than by any other 
theoreticians Howevei in relation to itself 
though Marxism has an impeccable logic in 
dealing with the object Mar' ist theoreticians 
desist Irrim entering into a debate on subject 
transformation Subject has always been a 
pioblematic in Marxist theory since 
contradictions posed by the subject have 
always been understood as having an 
explanation in the object and contradictions 
in the object as the summation ol the 
contradictions in the subject However, objec t 
ts not a summation ol the subjects since 
interaction of the subject is not only with 
the object but also between the subjects (In 
this debate object lefeis to the context, 
subject refers to the individual, and subjective 
refers lo the specificity or particulanty ) 

Institutions such as family, religion and 
Its rituals came into existence as a result of 
production However, the present production 
processes do not have an immediate necessity 


ol these institutions since cliingcs iii (he 
mode ol jiioduclior hivc Ihtoixn uj> much 
moil sophistic itid nieclianisms such as thi 
maikt< lo stive this purpose E ven in lilt 
West which his i{tvtlo(ic*d lapilil Ihtsi 
insiituiioiis ih« ujh weak do t xisl Eht 
txislciitt ol lll•ttlu'lons whith m> longii 
hist mtthinu il rcl ilions with pioduiiion 
man.) ini<.t ictions jxissiblc on olhci liius 
Thus Ihcri is i multiplier impait ol ih 
subjctiintii iclunisonilKohjet live situ ttioii 
and tilt ihsii Hi lonstiousncss o! i soci il 
movtmint i moic than the constlousntss 
ol the subjicts involved in it II out wire 
to bclicvi ihal object consciousness is i 
mere si<iiim.i(i(>n ol subject coiisciousntss 
then logit ills II tan be argued th it tin 
consciousness of ccitaiti subjects miy noi 
just in lit h iht ivciage consciousness ol ihc 
objcti hut III 11 Iht consciousness ol ten iin 
subjetls IS mote advanced linn the 
consciousness ol iht object 

It IS IS I itsuli ol his laiture ic> liiid siith 
an individual th it Balagopal t ikis it luge in 
E rcudi in jisytho in tlysis Unable lo m isp 
(he exiremt van ilioninobjcclconsciousncss 
ind suhjtcl consilousness Balagopil noi 
only gives u|i ni itoiialist undcrsianding but 
list) di iicclii il iiicihod It IS more a relugc 
than a solution to the problematic 

However iliL pioblematic persists Iht 
questions whic h ilic suhjet 1 1 n Marxist llicoi y 
poses ML when d ICS a subject btcoini 
conscious'll pi ixmsameasuiingiod docs 
It mean that ill c igaged m similar piaciicc 
have a unitoim consciousness' (an 
individuils wiili dilfcrcnt levels ol 
tonsciousntss engage in similar piatiitt' 
Sut h questions irt not aimed ai refuting Iht 
validi's ol pi ixishui indicate its inadequacv 
as a sole determinant of consciousness sinic 
in the prtKcss ol change every new clement 
can only be i complement to praxis and not 
an iltct native lo ii 

Pvciy individual is part of an overall 
context which in this debate is Indian soc ict> 
This over ill tonic xt is the object which is 
conditionid by (ht changes in prodiiitivc 
lortcs bul this objective condition is n il 
uniform sini c t his soc icly is highly segregated 
and such segregation leads to a situation in 
which a rise in productive forcis has i 
stratified impact on Ihc consciousness of 
individuals II is this varying level of imp k t 
ol productive loitcs which we may term iht 
subjective ol Ihc objective condition A mass 
movement aiming to liberate Ihc masses 
from any torm ol oppiession aits at ont 
atage as a prixJuciivc lorce When it comes 


_ DISCUSSION 

lo lilt Indnn lonitti ii di is not hive a 
siiiiil II imp It I on ilillttiin St iiKiils «)l 
ottlv 1 nil t|L.it j. iitdiiioviiTitiilit qitMitls 

10 Iht oiJiti luovi ni III wiih Its owl 
ul|itu\t iiiiioii Hill Stj.it einon ol ihc 

toni VI ilso null isi s lilt SI )|K lor stm 
J IIIOII ol till HIM iDii u, sv iml suite 
siiitilii itioiitvisisiiiili )li|t (iivt I omlition 

IlStll 

lliiidii sot II tv ils III iis >wn sjHi liii iiv 
Ml Iht ijiplii iiion o il iibli si tiul Ills III Its 
lonsiiiKtioiioltluoiv uiiljiiuii t Hinduism 
sums 10 In t xlii mtiv u ommodtiivi md 
'lixiHt whin It tonit lu pliilosojilm il 
tniitism III in I ol si ivul ili ii il> tli sini 
Mj’lit liom Biiddhi down lo \mbtdl ii i is 
iitinl ( P ixjiii iiui howsi his luin 
siiittssliillv ihsoibti mloitssu|iiisiiiiiUiiL 
wiihouliht licliitsidi VI iiiiinmii piitiitt 
III! jiiatliti ol tsiiblishtd tmdtmottaiit 
norms uc sm i tssliillv s tn is hting 
md ptiidtiit ol Ihi idjustmciiis ii niikts lo 
Us sii|)trstiuitiirt 

I lom till jioiiii ol 1 1 IS In II ill to the 

11 insl irmitionol i oust lousniss to tins lor 
list It fits lilt III mv SI giiii ntid onii iiiii lions 
whith III mil notion il lliiti nmisiquislioii 
lilt dim qucsiion tin tiibil ijuisiion iit 
oultomts of Iht sttitj ilid umtv ol tin 
t b|Litivi tonilition whith suhj tis ihcm to 
V iivmgitvi Isol i vjiloii iiion Itu siihjitlivc 
ol III oh|tt(ivt oiiilition 1 suth (hii 
li insloim itioti IlStll lonvtvs dilltiinl 
mt inimn lo dilh u ni [nojilt I viiy miss 
movtiiuMi IS mil I It till), with other 
niovimcnisonilii pi im oliiivitsiiv winch 
IS not illowinc ti iiir idit lions lo iiiiliiii 
iiiuJtiiii}' till jiiodiiilivt louts itlilivily 
siign ml I husniiihti Iht ohjii iivt lotidilKm 
niitssiiiits Iht motion m suhicti noi tht 
suhjcil miluiis to II mstiiim (In ohjttiivc 
smtt the jil me ol divtisiiv is tnoii i Icttei 
Ih III I jxiuiili il ii iinfoimci 

It w tike lilt Andhn |h)Iiiii m ittciil 
linies in o lonsidci ilion wc Imd ill ii ihc sc 
iciliiiis lit bitommj' more cxjiliiil sinte 
the 111 <tion of t onii idii lu ns iic mou lajiid 
while llicK aic fiiigi ol miss movt nicnls 
1 sirong dalit rnovi nu nt ^ sfionj. wonii n s 
niovi ment (of wim li Ihc liqiioi b in t sulfi 
cicnlt vulcnic) mil ol tom t ibivt I'l class 
jxiluits I ikinglhtsi ihrtt iKisjxtiivisinio 
lonsidti iluin wt c int ontitlisi iliisdihilt 

Wt lindihit tlicsL movt mt ntsli ivt liosiilc 
rclitions ihough all ol tlu Ml none Iivt I or 
inothci irt coiitiihuime lo mtu isiiig Ihi 
Itvil ol ton tioiisniss ind liivi imcrged 
tiom Iht s mil mnit xi I he d il i mov nicm 
IS the oulto'm ol till iimtiidulions that 
cnicigid on t nit lints wliiili n t vidcnl in 
Iht allot dies ill ii wtit tomniiliid on dalils 
in K ir line lit du ( hiiiiiluni Padiiikuppam 
and s>ith olhei pints Ihis movement 
pcieeivis Iht n ix diu movement as a 
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nuivcmvni (kl ihc upperi.<iMcs sirnc ihevart* 
.Kiused «)l mil t.ikint! the t.iMo qui*Muin 
s<‘noiitlv in ihi p.isi llio tLilii nuivcmcnl 
IS lr)inL’ III I ash in on Ihc Utalhs ol ihost 
sshoaic killed in lakccm oiniu is hy di.iMinp 
up siai isl K s ii V inu t< I pi live lhal inosi ol ihciii 
aic clalils ovcrlookiii}! the tail lhal (hose 
who base died have had mi dalii pohlits 
1 hcv also maintain lhal ihc leadership ol the 
naxaliie iiioseiiient is in the hands ol the 
uppei lastes Smiiiai istheii approathloilK 
Icminist (piesiion In i picss (onicicme 
will II K.inshi K ini was asked how he 
perieived the women ipiestion hi leplied 
to ihe asioiio him nt ol all that he had no nine 
tothink ihoni women spiohleins Ihenaxa 
tilenioiement m thi ii iintili iv11 liaiai letised 
the dalii inoM'imiii .is ihe mmeiTient ol the 
hiHir)!eo(sii III snhserl tl.iss poliiiis siiui 
ihi d.ilii movi.niiiiis laised i|iiesiions only 
ahoiii sell ii'spivi <md lapliiiinp ol [wiwei 
as iiltimaii I'oal* leas tup land questions 
unansweieil Ills ilso held lhal the movement 
has no spei iiii si ind on iiii|ieiialisni iioi an 
etononiii a^end i lin ilie oppressed 

I he il iss h iseil moveim ills .ilso (kticivi. 
lilt leminist iimvi inenis largely as 
movenitnisol ihi elitt itid blame them lor 
mil havine speuiit undersi.mding ol the 
problems ol women ol lowti classes since 
Icimmsis Heal all < l.isses with the same 
patanieiei ol gen lei I eiiiiriists on ilic oilier 
hamlai) iielh itwhiiiaiiocilies.iieconiinilled 
on daiiis Ol when police raid vill.iges in 
search ol rnvaliies ii is the women who 
suller Ihc most Woimii ,ire sitbiecicci to 
lorluic molestation ami rape all ol which 
Ikive their oiigiii not in caste or class but 
I'eiidei 1 hey blame i l.iss and i aste politics 
lot haviiie ovuliMikcil this issue and liel 
lhal these moveineiits are insensitive to iheir 
problems smii the nioveinenis aie carried 
on by fK'oplein whom pali’aiihal values are 
ingr.iined Thus we I mil lhal each scgreg.itcd 
iiiovemeiil peiieivis other segregated 
move minis more as lompetiiors than as 
coinplemenisto ihiii tnoiion more’as letter 
than as c aialyst more as enemy than Irieiid 
The sublet live ut the ob|eclivc has 
transloi tiled .ill transloimaloiy tnovemenis 
segieg.iic il as they. intochec ks on the growth 
ol other segregated rnovemciits Thus there 
IS a st.ignalioii in the overall motion ol the 
conlexi which again appeals to the 
scgiegaled reasoning in which subieciive 
consi lousness ol the iiioveinent pen fives 
every other sugiegaled movement as the 
reason tor stagnation, laihcr than as an 
cluim'iit in Ihc prcKcss ol iianslormation 
Ihe exploitation in the obic'clive condition 
IS at such a high degiec lhal when a subteci 
bciomcs conscious in its subtcctive ol ihc 
iih|cc live c ondituin, ii aggressively scare hes 
lor immediate solutions (or its lihcratioii 
The naxaliie movement has Ihc land 
c|ucsiion as piimary on their agenda ol 
sirui’gic l‘or the daht movement the caste 


question is [>rtniary, and lor women the 
gendci question is pnmar) on their agenda 
ol struggle No nwans exist without ends as 
K.ilagop.il perceives nor do ends stagnate 
as Aiun I'.iiniik perceives Since 
Ir.inslotinatioii in oh|eci and suhp'cl is mu 
a inechaniial pioiess, one must understand 
that there are lorccs both iii base and in 
supcrstiuctuic which conlrihulc to 
iianslotinjtion and Iheie are lorccs lhal 
Limtrihute to stagnation, and it is piectscly 
III the analvsis ol the lorces ol motion and 
lore cs ol siaimaiicm that hes Ihc crisis ol the 
cxisimg soci.d economic political cuituial 
.ind ecological movements 
The leminisi movemcni dahi iniwcmem 
Ol class sifiiggli 1 an he .icciised ol hcine 
oiiicomes III sill interest it only one aims 
.It (he othei .IS primaiy targets Rtii ihis is 
iiol wh.il IS h.ipfiening wh.it is h.ipfiening 
IS every segieg.iieil movement is pertcisine 
eveiy other sigiegaied movement with us 
own given level ol consiiousness .o tin 
objcclive condition does encom|/.tss 
segicg.ition .o a mallei ol lact All these 
perceptions ippcai to be t.iciual and arc 
laiiual to a certain degree hut Ihe moie 
important l>ici isih it Ihe llawsot ihcccmiext 
m Its su|K'isiiuilure .ire plaved againsi the 
motion at ihi base and Ihe flaws in the base 
are pl.ivcil against the nioiicm in the 
siipcistnic line .ind as a result (he dvnaimcs 
ate so woikiiig out (hat (he ob|ecl iii moiion 
IS targciing itsdl instead of Ihc objeci in 
stagnation Since all (he cxploil.iliims at 
various levels aie tiue and not mere 
hallucinations an exploiter may have <i 
method ol diltiising the intensity ot 
exploitation hut Iranstormalory politics 
c.innot have such an option ol ignonii.' 
cc nain toimsol exploit.ilion t.veiy hheiation 
troin one strut line ol segicgaled domin.ince 
leaves the struggle incumplcte anil it is 
Iheicloic <1 net essaiy task ol <i revoltiiion.irv 
to absorb and dismantle these scgrcg.itions 
by waging wais against all sources ol 
scgrcgaltons I’erteplion ol the ob|ctUvc 
Ihiough a s(ib|ci I vc stand would make (he 
perception more a part of Ihe sc"rcgalton 
than a souice ol liberation It must .ilso be 
kept m mind that every segregated stagnani 
notion would strengthen the lorccs ol 
stagnation, since history cannot go back 
What can happen is that the stagnant lorces 
can eat inlo Ihc forces lhal contnbuie to (he 
motion, ot which the disappearance ot the 
liberal democratic section ol society is a 
startling maniicstation 
In an objective condition with extreme 
social stratilication and with a highly active 
supei struc (utc, which tar Irwm rcllecting ihr 
objective reality acts as a veil, to bnng lo 
the torclioni a true picture ol the objective 
condition is a much more dillicult process 
ot extrusion ol truth Balagopal tails toiockle 
this reality since he adopts a method of 
dealing with the subjective ol the subject. 


und il lx precisely because ol this 
methodologic4il flaw that in B<tlagop<irs 
history as Aiun P.iiuaik puts it struggles 
c'xisi without ileleimin.ue goals goals exist 
wiihotii ultimate aims aims exist without 
any dream ol .ichievemeni 

Balagopal can be accused ot idealistic 
inclinations His method Iheicloic is 
inadequate in dealing with the intiicacics ol 
(he obieclive silu.Uioti However, iliosc 
Marxists who do not lake the questions he 
laised setiiuisly aic be.ng no le*s ideahstii 
(bout M.irxism itself It must be noted th.ii 
the Maixist method is highly cieativc ,ind 
Ihe I'lelliod to .i large extent leni.iins 
uiiexploieil Halagop.ll has given upa method 
without Us potential being hilly exhausted 
till Maixisin IS .in insiiumeni ot 
undcisianding aiiil not a dogm.t In this 
lontexi Aiun Palnaik s method ol deiine 
with Ihc suh|ci( in Ihc oh|eitisc also tails 
to piovide satislactorv answers to these 
questions Pei h.ips one neeils to take a mm h 
niiiri comprehensive .ippio.ich in dealing 
not only with the aibjeit in Ihe obiective 
bat also with the siihiectivc ol the ob)ettivi 
(ol the suh)eil) 

It IS |K‘ihaps such .in tp|iio ich whiiIt ian 
bring to Ihe loiclront those vaiiables in Ihi 
obiciiive condition whiili have nevei been 
iiicorpor.iieil into the iiielhiKlologv ol Ihe 
study ol social dynaiiiiis Wiih this 
h ickgiotinil It i.iii he said th.it in the piocess 
ol ihange on liu gioiind ivc'v inoviment 
will have a lonstiuclive role to play, as tar 
IS It unites (he masses against a spuitic 
segregated taigct hut it cannot have 
iransloimatoiy (miential unless it .ids with 
an iindersit.iKling ih it eveiv seureg.itcd 
movemcni is a result ot the suhiei live ol Ihe 
oh|ect and ailojHs methods whicli aim it 
dismantling noi ibe segregated movement 
hut (he segregation ilscll In (his conliM 
c lass pohtii shave an edgeuver othei poll u s 
since It has a much more tlexihleli iin otk 
and provides a bro.id base to ibs'"i ihese 
spcciliLitics It IS ihercloie nccissiiy that 
this discourse deals more with siiugglcs and 
mass movements, and not as a mere 
intellectual exercise It is unlurtunatc that 
must ol (he inteileciuals, including some 
activists like Balagopal whose commitment 
to the cause cannot he questioned, arc 
engaging in armchair like discourses 
without diieclly addressing themselves to 
the movements nor concretising this abstract 
debate that goes on in a language non 
communicable lo activists Tlic attempt in 
this comment is to emphasise (hat an 
intellectual discourse can at the most bring 
an existing coniradiclion into the discourse 
with greater clarity Resolution cannot he 
aceumpitshed through these debates but 
only through struggles and mass movements 
Weean leave it here to the ingenuity ot such 
slnigglcs to incorporate this theoretical debate 
into their action strategy 
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Literacy: India-China Contrast 

Recent census based evidence on ittcraev show. China to lie fat ahead of 
India in basic education. In particular, China is close to the elimination ot 
illiteracy in the younger age groups, while India is nowhere neai achieving 
thjt goal Educational dispanlics follow .similar patterns in the two 
countiics, hut tend to be sharfier in India China'.s lead in basic education 
was established during the pre-rciorm pcruxl, based on a strong 
commitment to the widespread and equitable provision o( schooling 
lai ililies at an early stage of development fhis contra.»t in educational 
achievements m India and China is crucial in assessing their respective 
development experiences and relorm piogrammes 2868 

Women and Mental Illness 

Community surveys provide information on the socio-dcmographic profile 
of the mentally ill in Indian communities However, these studies do not 
treat the aspect ol gender nor are there other independent studies on 
women and menial illness. An attempt to fill a conspicuous gap in 
women's health studies. 2879 

Private Banking’ and the Rupee 

Considering the scale on which portfolio lunds and ‘other capital' have 
entered India in the last two years, the recent volalihiy in the exchange 
rate of the rupee clearly needs to be U*oked at in the context of 
international capital flows. 2849 


Institutional Decay 

The issues raised by the Supreme 
Court’s rcient order holding a 
principal sccictary to the government 
of Karnataka gudty ot contempt are 
a reflection ot the general decline 
and decay of msiiiuiions in the 
country. 2857 


Fragility Exposed 

The fragility of the external 
payments position, exposed by the 
market-dnven devaluation of the 
rupee and the depletion of foreign 
exchange reserves, has shown that 
the pnonly assigned to external 
liberalisation in the government's 
economic policies is wholly 
misconceived and is fraught with 
dangerous consequences_ 2847 


Statistical Follies 

Subjecting as many indicators 
of development as possible to 
multi-vanale statistical malysis, 
researchers define, measure and ‘ 
analyse developmeift to validate 
economic theones or pronounce 
policy presenpuons of great import 
even though, disturbingly oflen. 
the statistical techniques they 
employ are incapable of supporting 
the type of conclusions they 
rush to reach. 2887 


Scarce Liquidity 

Recent money niaikct 
movements, highlighted by the 
spectacular rise in the call 
money rates, have been led by 
developments in the foreign 
exchange maiiet which have 
aggravated the liquidity stiatn 
in evidence since the beginning 
ol the financial year 2839 


Reform from Within 

In the face of the enormous 
difficulties implicit in the enactment 
of a uniform civil code, both the 
initiative for reform of peisonal 
laws as well as the creation of 
institutional structures for building 
consensus over such reform 
have to come from within the 
different communities 2851 


Russian Elections 

Elections wijl be held in Russia 
<Mi December 17 to elect a new 
parliament, the State Duma While 
the election campaign has been 
in full swing for several months 
and those contesting the elections 
are in a state of nsing high fever, 
the people remain cool, even 
indifferent by and large They 
do not feel the elections will 
change anything. 2853 








LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Distorted Reforms 

THE 1995 amendment to Karnataka Land 
Reform Act (1961) has allowed (1) leasing 
out land in UK and DK districts up to 40 
standard acres for the purpose of aquacu Iture 
up to 20 years (Amendment of Section 5. 
sub-section 2); (2) outright purchase of land 
by any individual whose annual income 
from non-agricultural sources is below Rs 2 
lakh (Amendment of Section 79A), and 
(3) exemption of the Rs 2 lakh limit (a) for 
the purpose of industrial development for 
which up to 20 standard acres can be bought; 
(b) for the purpose of educational institu¬ 
tions for which up to four standard acres 
can be bought; (c) for places of worship for 
which up to one standard acre can be 
devoted; (d) for the purpose of horticulture, 
iloriculture. agro-based industry for which 
up to 20 standard acres can be bought; and 
(e) for the purpose of housing projects for 
which up to 10 standard acres can be bought 
(Amendment of Section 109). 

Since 75 per cent of our lands are dry 
lands, for all practical purposes, one 
standard acre is equal to 5.4 acres of dry 
land. The imminent danger from the above 
amendments is, land being supply inelastic, 
small and marginal farmers in the proximity 
of urban and semi-urban areas will be 
lured by the wealthy to sell off their lands. 
In this process they may be assured windfall 
gains by a one-time fancy price. However, 
a;; the land market is seldom perfect, the 
real estate agents acting as middlemen 
will swallow heavy margins. More 
seriously, there are several instances where 
farmers have sold their lands in the urban 
fringe, and have fallen prey to the capital 
mismanagement trap. ITiis is largely true 
for our small and marginal fanners who 
have absolutely no education regarding 
matters of land markets and investments. 
Hence, they fall prey to the short-term 
windfall gain instead of reaping a 
sustainable regular income from their land 
every year, all through their life. In addition, 
whdt can these farmers do after land sale? 
They have virtually no skill other than 
agriculture. One need not go very far to see 
this scenario. A reconnaissance survey of 
villages closer to Bangalore city clearly 
reflects that a majority of these erstwhile 
farmers who sold their lands for different 
purposes, have not been better off in the 
long run. Many of them have become 
labourers on the land which they owned 
earlier, since the new investor is most 
often an absentee landlord and not a fanner. 
Theye policies also encourage private 
investment on land (as there is no de facto 


income tax on agriculture) and conversion 
of black to white money. 

Some argue; why sirauld our farmers 
stay in the villages, let them come out, by 
selling their land and investing their capital 
in urban areas. Will our new landlords ever 
settle in villages to develop their lands? 
What types of tensions prevail between the 
class of absentee landlords on the one hand 
and the class of erstwhile landed farmers 
who are now landless? What is the threat 
to our food security? What will be the 
threat to equity in asset and income 
distribution? These are the questions to be 
considered before even amending the land 
reform act. We should remember that no 
‘remote-control’ technique can work in 
agriculture. An agriculturist has to live on 
the farm for day-to-day operations. .*!ince 
the governor has already consented to these 
amendments, these questions become even 
more serious now. 

M G Nacaraja 

Bangalore 

ICSSR 

INDIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH (ICSSR) has been 
established by the government of India 
primarily with the objective of financing 
research projects. In the initial years a large 
number of research projects submitted by 
scholars u.sed to be financed but of late the 
number has been drastically reduced. 
Hardly a dozen projects involving an outlay 
of less than Rs 2 lakh in all are financed in 


a year isdiile the annual grant of ICSSR is 
rising by about Rs one crore and currently 
it gets a grant of Rs 10 crore from tlw 
government of India. Why has the financing 
of projects fallen so drastically when the 
grants have increased? Have the 
establishment expenses so phenomenally 
increased as to leave almost nothing to 
finance projects for which it was primarily 
established? 

ICSSR publishes a quarterly Newsletter 
but it does not mention how many proposals 
were received and how many were rejected 
and how much time was taken in clearing 
them. ICSSR finances various social science 
research institutes whose activities are 
reported in the Newsletter but the income 
and expenditure account either of ICSSR or 
the institutions funded by it is never 
published. Now when there is so much talk 
of transparency it will be a welcome move 
if ICSSR publishes its accounts as well as 
those of other institutions funded by it. This 
will be a precedent and other autonomous 
bodies like the Indian Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research whose 
annual grants are in the range of Rs 5(X) 
crore will be morally bound to publish their 
accounts. 

The governing council of ICSSR consisu 
of highly respected and eminent social 
scientists and they should take the lead in it. 
In a democracy the public should have a 
right tokno w as to how fruitfully or otherwise 
the taxpayers’ money is being utili.sed. 

Kripa Shankar 

Allahabad 
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Disinvestment Fiasco 

T he fiasco of the ninth round, the first of this fiscal year, 
of disinvestment of shares of public sector undertakings 
(PSUs) is another case, after the exchange rate and money 
market turmoils, of the adverse consequences of the 
government’s narrowly focused macro-economic adjustment 
policy. As a revenue raising exercise to help reduce the fiscal 
deficit, the government first decided upon disinvestment of 
its holdings in select PSUs in 1991. Though the original 
decision was to allow PSUs also to dilute the government 
holding by fre.sh issue of shares, subject to such holding not 
being reduced below 5 1 percent, the emphasis has throughout 
been on disinvestment of the government's existing 
shareholding to raise budgetary resources, as recommended 
by the Rangarajan Committee. In the first four years of 
disinvestment from 1991-92 to 1994-95 the centre’s budgets 
have shown actual receipts of Rs 10,188 crore on this count. 
To fulfil the target of Rs 7,000 crore for the current year, the 
government decided on three rounds of bids, but market 
conditions did not allow it to issue the first bid till October. 
It did tty to test the market with a proposed public issue of 
equity by MTNL of Rs 570 crore at a premium of Rs 180 per 
share, but the issue had to be postponed due to fear of a poor 
market response. Apart from the decline in share prices and 
persistent shortage of liquidity in the capital market, the 
response to the government’s own market borrowing and to 
bond issues by many PSUs has been poor. But with the 
government in dire fiscal traits and with time running out in 
the fiscal year, the disinvestment process could not be held 
up indefinitely. 

The government was therefore pushed into hurriedly 
introducing a series of measures to boost the capital market 
and thus perk up the environment for disinvestment of PSU 
shares. Reintroduction of forward trading by SEBl, the 
presidential ordinance on depositories, the shifting of the 
IDBI scrip from the cash to the specified group and the issue 
of new guidelines for foreign venture capital funds have all 
been aimed at this objective. Despite all these efforts, the 
attempted disinvestment of shares of four PSUs. including 
the three (SAIL, ONCiC and MTNL) with the hipest asset- 
holdings among public corporations, has flopped. Against 
the expected amount of Rs 1,995 crore (based on the reserve 
prices) from the offer of 2.714 lakh shares of the four PSUs, 
the government has been able to sell just 153 lakh shares 
worth Rs 168.62 crore. Though details are not known, 
apparently bids for about 900 lakh shares - one-third of the 
' total on offer - were received, but only one-sixth of them 
could be accepted, on the basis of the reiterve prices 
recommended by the three chosen merchant bankers, IDBI, 


ICICI and SBI Caps, who refrained from participating in the 
bids. There has been apparently a concerted attempt by 
market players to keep the bids well below the market prices 
with the intention to force the government finally to sell the 
shares at heavy discounts. FIIs did not bother to bid at all. The 
public outcry over the manner of the initial disinvestments of 
1991-92 (Rs 3,038 crore) and 1992-93 (Rs 2,866 crore) and 
the proximity of the Lok Sahha elections have sto^ in 
the way of the government bowing to the dictates of the 
market players so far. Even so, some majot compromises 
have been made. First, ihc three merchant bankers chosen to 
iccominend the reserve prices apparently pegged them below 
the levels of the previous round. In some cases the reserve 
prices were lower than even the prices which the government 
had refused to accept in the previous round. For instance, in 
Match this year the government had rejected the bids for 
MTNL shares of Rs 200 against the then reserve price of 
Rs 217, whereas the reserve price recommended for the latest 
round was Rs 152. Likewi.se, there was a significant demand 
for SAIL'S shares at Rs 45 in the previous round against the 
reserve price of Rs 50, the government had rejected the offers. 
In the latest round, however, the reserve price recommended 
by the merchant bankers was just Rs 30. A second compromise 
related to the method of fixing the reserve price. Though the 
details are not known, the merchant hankers were expected 
to take into account the intrinsic value of the PSU shares as 
represented by the net a.sset values (NAVs), profit earning 
capacity values (PECVs) and the discounted cash flows 
(ECFs), which would have given much higher prices for the 
PSU shares. Instead, it appears that the merchant bankers 
have been content to recommend reserve-prices close to the 
prevailing market prices for the three quoted scrips: Rs 30 
against Rs 31 for SAIL, Rs 152 against Rs 156 for MTNL and 
R.S 252 against Rs 242 for ON(jC. A third compromise was 
that the government adopted the reserve prices recommended 
by the merchant bankers instead of, as on earlier occasions, 
adjusting them for the highest average realisation on each 
share in the previous auctions. It was announced in advance 
this time that the government would go solely by the reserve 
prices recommended by the merchant bankers, though the 
reserve prices themselves were not revealed. Finally, it has 
been pointed out that in the case-of large asset-based and 
prospectively sound public coiporations a fixed price public 
offer has the wlvantage of protecting the intrinsic worth of the 
shares whidt the auction system cannot achieve, especially 
an auction system based on prices'influenced at best by 
considoations of short-term demand and supply and, at 
worst, by speculative forces. In the circumstances, die auction 
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sysiern generally laiis lucapiure me inirm&ic 
worth of the PSIN pven the so lalied 
piggyback approaih insolving government 
disinvestment when the FSUs approach 
llie maikei with licsh public issues may 
tek h hetici pnees 

However, with the goveinmen* s mind 
set on privatisation as an end in itsell the 
PSUs which even today account toi 45 per 
eent ot domestic investment have been 
I.King the worst ot all the worlds as it were 
I heir budgetary allocations have been 
drastically curtailed In I<>i)<)fl ot the 
total plan outlay ot Ks 28 054 cioie in 
respect of central piiblii enterprises 
P N 7 505 c rorc (or 27 pci cent) were providc*d 
as budgetary suppoit to these cnlerptiscs in 
the form ol equity and loan In 1995-96 
hudgctai v support to PSI Is is down to 12 per 
cent (Rs 7 01 ^ cnire out ot budgeted phin 
outlay ol Rs 56 868 crorc) Second, the 15 
piired PSI Is which put indiaon the iiidustnal 
map ot the world tSAII ONGC', ICK and 
thi otliei oil companies. KHM and the 
other engineeiing < orporations and NT P(') 
aie on the whole prec luded Iroin approach 
ing the niaikel on their own because they 
aie overshadowed by the government’s 
disinvestment programme All the while 
any genuine reform of the PSIK has been 
pul on hold Many PSI I chicis have been 
demanding operational autonomy and 
decision making auihoniy for their boards 
their pleas have talk n on deaf ears While 
ill limits on managerial remuneration have 
bc'cn lilted in the case ot private imd foreign 
lirms the maximum lemuneration that 
chaii pc'rsons and managing dircc tors ot even 
gigantic PSlIssuchasSAIL ONCiC.BIIEL 
and NTPC is tciheicd to the salanes of 
hiiicaucrats F urthcr. in a travesty of all the 
talk ot level playing fields, PSUs in the 
telecom sector, such as III have been 
specifically debarred from paiticipating in 
the value added telecom services which 
have been opened up lor piivatc companies 
and foreign investors. PSI Is in the oil sector 
have been toued to collaborate with the 
vciv multinationals the nationalisation ot 
whose Indian operations had led to the 
creation ot the PSI », in the power sector 
special concessions have been given to 
atiiact piivatc and loictgn investment, hut 
the growth ol BHEL, N HV. NUPC and the 
like has been hindered by denial of orders, 
absence ot transparency m contracts and 
lack of concern for the mounting dues from 
■he state electricity boards, and while import 
duties on chemicals and fertilisers have 
been slashed administered input prices 
have rendered PSU pnxlucts costlier than 
impoitcd goods 

A fresh look bv the government at its 
policy ot P.SU disinvestment is clearly 
impetative First, annual targets ot finances 


lu ne ratsca innougn ciisinvcsinicni iiocnj lo 
be dispensed with fn other words, 
disinvestineni should not be linked to 
budgetary needs The major PSUs are 
valuable public assets, provided they arc 
allowed to attain their full potential Apart 
from oiganisational strengthening, 
lunciionil autonomy and freedom from 
burcaut ralic c ontrols, resources raised from 
the market either through disinvestment or 
thiough issue ol fresh capital should be 
allowed to be used by the PSUs themselves 
as has bt'cn demanded by the planning and 
iiulusiry ministers It the capital struciuie 
ol corporations like the ONGC do not permit 
fresh issue of equity the disinvcsied funds 
should be given as loan capital lor the 
corporations so that they may revitalise and 
expand their activities The ONGC has 
proposed the conversion of Rs l.fKX) crorc 
oul ol Ks 2 (XX) ciorc ot equity held by the 
government into loan but ihi has been 
rcicctcd by the government In principle it 
IS desirable that public corporations are 
allowed to raise capital from the niiirkci 
based on then intiinsic worth which may 
also achieve the goals ol widci public 
partu ipation and greater accountability of 
PSUs lo the extent these objectives can be 
secured by scattered piivate ownership ot 
shares 


KASHMIR 

Cosmetic Measures 

IF Narasmiha Rao thought ot claiming credit 
for putting Burkina Faso on the world map 
by announcing his solution for the Kashmir 
prohicni from there, he is m lot a big 
disappointment Neither the people ot 
Burkina Faso nor the Kashmins are likely 
lo icniembi'i what in the long term may 
turn oul lo be a damp squib 
1 he mut h publicised promise of Kao s to 
strengthen the autonomy ot Kashmir (within 
the Constitution), made Irom Burkina Faso, 
will hardly make any dent in either the 
popular anti-India mood or the militant 
activities in the valley If the people there 
arc expected to hail as autonomy Kao’s 
cosmetic concession of restoring the 
nonmcni latui c of the governor and the chief 
minisicr ot Kashmir to the old ‘.Sodar-c- 
Riyasat’ and ‘Wozir-e-A/am’ respectively. 
It would he the height of absurdity For, that 
IS a11 that Rao has piomised so far m tangible 
terms As lor the much lalked-ahout 
economic package, nothing concrete has 
been enumerated as yet If Rao is talkiijg 
^aboui autonomy, he will have to undo all 
that had been done by New Delhi to erode 
that autonomy since 1951 After Sheikh 
Abdullah's arrest on August 9, 1953, his 


suc'c’cssor, a piiaoie oaKsni unii 
Mohammad, allowed New Delhi to u. 
authority through two pieces of cer 
legislation The first, the Jammu 
KashmirfAmendmenl) Act of 1954 deli 
Section 75 of the Jammu and Kash 
C'onstittiiion Act 1919 which had made 
council ot ministers of the state the fi 
interpreters of the Constitution The sec< 
was the Constitution (Application to Jam 
and Kashmir) Order 1954, issued by 
piesidcni of India, whereby thcjuiisdici 
ot the centre was extended from the ongi 
three subjects ot ‘Defence, Foreign Affj 
and Communication’ to all subjects on 
Union List Since then, a scries of cen 
measures have steadily encroached u| 
the autonomy that the state had enjoyed i 
usurped one by one all the rights that w 
guaranteed to the Kashmiris by the ImJ 
government lollowing the accession 
Jammu and Kashmir to the Indian Uni 
Ihc National Conicrcncc's demand 
restoration ol autonomy and return to 
prc-1951 position therefore atqui 
importance in the present context 
exploration ot avenues lor solving 
Kashmir imbroglio But it after weeks 
negotiations with Narasimha Ran. the o 
concession that the National Confere 
leader, FarcKK) Abdullah. h<is gamed is tc 
allowed to be known as ‘Wazir-c-Azani 
he becomes chief minister ol Kashmii 
will be quite a problem for him to pcrsui 
his party c adres to participate in theelectii 
which the government wants to hold 
December With the credibility ot his pc 
Inst in the valley, what little chances ot 
revival that were being explored by him 
demanding a return lo the pre-1951 posit 
have now totally collapsed 

As lor the Congress, more disc rcditec 
the valley than the National Conference 
hopes to gain from the election by rely 
on the possibility of ns boycott by ot 
parties and thus emerging as the ml 
party in the entire state of Jammu i 
Kashmir with support from its follower* 
Jammu and l,adakh This is the game p 
that has prompted Rao to announce electii 
in Kashmi' 

Rao IS also banking on the divisii 
within the militants and their main fre 
the Hurriat, as well as the increasi 
Imstratiuns among the common people 
the valley with the Hurriyat leaders Bii 
spite of the divisions, the militants < 
particularly the foreign mercenaries amt 
them have enough Tifc power to dismpt 
elections and terrorise the voters The let 
also arc not inclined to vote fit masse, go 
their hostile mood towards the Ind 
gosemment From all indications, iherefc 
Rao IS hoping to instal a Congri 
government in Jammu and Kashmir vo 
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lo power primarily oy me electorate in 
fammu and Ladakh, with a poor turn out in 
the valley. Even with an elected government 
in Srinagar, there will be no signs of an end 
to the plight of the Kashmiris who are tired 
}f the violence indulged in by the security 
Forces and the militants and are sceptical 
ibout the elections. 


POLITICS 

Janata Dal under Pressure 

\FTER the fall ol the Bahujan Samaj Party 
BSPi government in Uttar Pradesh. 
Vlulayam Singh Yadav has become the 
'ocus of non-Cnngress, non-BJP political 
illiances in the state. Sharad Yadav. a strong 
intary for Janata Dal (JD)-BSP alliance 
vhilekecping Mulayam Singh ai adisiancc, 
iverestimates the strength of the JD in UP. 
fhough the JD may have secured 12.5 per 
:ent of the votes in the slate assembly 
deetions of December 1993. it should not 
le forgotten that since then Ajit Singh has 
eft the JD to join the Congress, while a 
liveable number of JD MLAs have crossed 
wer to Mulayam Singh’s Samajwadi Party 
SP). Thus the clout of the Janata Dal has 
leen significantly reduced, with Muslims 
n the state now firmly aligned behind 
tiulayam Singh. It is in this context that the 
3adarpur rally of November 5 under the 
lanner of ‘Secular and Social Unity Front' 
md attended by Mulayam Singh. Ram Vilas 
’aswan and Mufti Mohammad Sayecd 
issumes significance. 

Laloi' Prasad Yadav and Sharad Yadav 
lave criticised Paswan for his haste in going 
ihead with the rally with Mulayam Singh, 
^loo Prasad fears that Paswan's tying up 
vith Mulayam Singh may send the wrong 
signals and dalit JD MLAs in Bihar, who are 
nostly Paswan's followers, might think of 
nending fences with the SP in his state. 
Moreover, Laloo Prasad and Sharad Yadav 
ire yet unsure whether Mulayam Singh has 
•iven up his ambitions of emerging as the 
cadet of the yadavs in the Hindi belt, 
dulayam Singh had campaigned against 
^loo Prasad in the last a.ssembly elections 
n Bihar. On the other hand, the rift between 
dulayam Singh and Kanshi Ram. and the 
uccessive splits suffered by the BSP. are a 
;olden opportunity for Paswan to carve a 
liche for himself among the dalits of UP. 
rhough it is open to question how far 
*aswan’s Dalit Sena will be able to mobili.se 
lalit votes, given that Kanshi Ram still 
ontrols the majority of them, for Mulayam 
iingh any access to dalit votes through 
*aswan is welcome as it enhances his 
losition as the leader of the state. With the 
Congress having appointed B P Maurya. a 


senior ex-ieaocr oi me Kepuoiicm rany. as 
a general secretary .and the BJP having 
recently held a dalit rally in Kanpur, it is 
clear that the 22 per cent dalit votes hold the 
key as to who will rule the slate and. to a 
certain extent, the nation. 

Mulayam Singh stands lo gain this time 
from the consolidated Muslim votes in 
western UP which in the December 1993 
assembly elections had been divided 
between the ID and Mulayam Singh’s SP 
Further, the two breakaway factions of the 
BSP - BSP (Raj Bahadur) and the Apna Dal 
formed by Sonclal Patel. Ram Lakhan Varma 
and other kurmi leaders - have indicated a 
preference for Mulayam Singh in the 
forthcoming parliamentary and state 
legislative elections. The Left Front has 
declared its support for Mulayam Singh and 
has advised the JD to patch up with him. 
Thus various sections in UP are veering 
towards Mulayam Singh as a credible 
counter to the BJP 

A JD-SP alliance in UP means mostly 
leaving out the BSP. given the recent 
acrimonious relations between SP and BSP 
and between Paswan and Kanshi Ram. But 
this is a predicament which the NF-LF is 
facing in a couple of other states also. It has 
to clKKise between DMK and AIDMK in 
Tamil Nadu and NTR and Chandrababu 
Naidu in Andhra Pradesh. Though the 
choices arc hard, it is essential that NF-LF 
make up their minds early. Otherwise, the 
NF-LF will become a platform for ail and 
sundry which is bound to create problems 
when it comes to seal allocations. 


nuclf:ar threat 

Not from Arms Alone 

MORE than half a century after the nuclear 
arms race began, the International Court of 
Justice has been asked to decide whether the 
producing and storing of nuclear arms .should 
not be considered illegal on the grounds that 
they are a health and environmental hazard. 
The issue has been raised by the World 
Health Organisation. While the decisions 
of the court arc not binding on nations, this 
is bound to be a historic case, even though 
in a sense the issue is of academic interest 
only now. For one thing, it is ironic that the 
WHO should have decided to raise the issue 
now when there is a greater momentum all 
round towards disarmament than ever in the 
past and when the geopolitical situation has 
eased the compulsions of earlier decades. It 
is also noteworthy that the WHO should 
focus not on the entire nuclear industry, but 
only on nuclear arms. 

With the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
becoming permanent, there is bound to be 


greater pressure on nuclear nations to c'ap 
their arms programmer-. The major area of 
contention today is not the existing stiK’ks 
of arms but related issues which have greater 
or as much signincance for the health of 
nations and the global environment Thc.ic 
arc the testing of nuclear weapons and the 
di.sposal of shKks of iiuc leai materials meant 
for arms. With France persisting with the 
te.sts in Mururoa atoll despite increa.sing 
evidence on environmental damage and 
in defiance of worldwide protest, the 
movement towards the .signing of the 
Comprehensive Test BanTrcaty hits become 
even more uncertain France has not 
conducted nor allowed anyone else lo 
undertake extensive studies on the damage 
that these tests have caused or will cause. Its 
own studies which deny any damage to the 
delicate geological structures and the 
assiKiatcd ecology ot the region have come 
in for criticism on the ground that not all the 
available information has been made public. 
There is also a dearth of reliable data on the 
impact of low levels of radiation and 
maiginal increases in low-level radiation 
on health. The health and environment 
hazards po.scd by the stockpiled nuclear 
material meant for weapons production is 
now a worrying issue in the US. The disposal 
of highly toxic and radioactive materials 
like plutonium with cxticnicly long half- 
lives is causing enormous problems. 
Simi larly, the vast acres of decommissioned 
nuclear plants for the manufacture of 
weapons need to be protected and kept from 
public access for generations, if they arc not 
to accidentally harm health and envininment 
The other related issue untouched by the 
WHO petition is the proliferating pcacetui 
nuclear industry. The health and environ¬ 
ment issues in ihc industry have been under 
debate for some time now and in many 
countries there is a strong movement seeking 
a ban on the industry. In .Sweden, fur 
example, the .SiKial Democratic government 
is now considering ways and means of 
implementing the decision taken IS years 
ago to decommission nuclear power plants. 
In the US tixi. many plants on the order- 
book have been scrapped. In a .sense, the 
hazards posed by nuclear plants which have 
public access and arc pan of public utilities 
is far greater than the potential threat posed 
by the stockpiling of nuclear arms. The 
point is that the hazards posed by both u.scs 
of nuclear energy were evident long 
before Hiroshima and Nagasaki. There is 
as little chance of developing a ‘safe’nuclear 
industry for peaceful purpo.sc.s as there is of 
‘safely’ manufacturing and storing nuclear 
weapons. One can only hope that the 
WHO’s inlcrvenlion.s in Ihc course of the 
proceedings of the court will draw the two 
streams together. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


EPW Research Fouodation 


The index of industrial production for the first quarter of 1995-96 shows a (rowth of 13.3 per cent against 7.2 per cent in the corresponding period of 
1994-95. The 14.3 percent growth in mining and 12.5 per cent growth in electricity are unprecedented. In manufacturing, growth hu bMn widely spread. 
Capital goods industries growing by 20.6 per cent continue to lead the acceleration as in 1994-95, recovering the lost ground of the previous three years. 
In consumer goods which rote by 15.5 per cent, the rise of 14.2 percent in consumer non-durables, close to the 20.1 percent growOi in consumer durables, 
IS again unprecedented and is largely the result of a rise of 45.4 per cent in food products againsi a fall of 3.5 per cent last year. A rise of 23.2 per cent on 
top of the 19.3 per cent in 1994-95 in crude petroleum stands out amongst the core industries, which have all experienced accelerated growth. 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Index Numben of Wholesale 
Prices (1981-82=100) 


All Commodities 
Primary Aiticles 
Food Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 
Food Products 
Food Index (computed) 

All Commodittes (Average Basis) 
(April-Oct 21, 1995) 


Cost of Living Indices 


Weights 


Oct 21. 
1995 


_ Variation (Per Cent): Poini-to-Point _ 

Over 12 Months Fiscal Year So Far 1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 




Month 

Latest 

Previous 

1995-96 1994-95 





100.0 

297.7 

0.1 

8.1 

9.3 

4.4 

6.6 

10.4 


7.0 

13.6 

.32.3 

307.0 

-4).l 

8.5 

9.5 

5.1 

9.2 

12.7 

II.5 

3.0 

15.3 

17.4 

337.8 

-0.5 

5.9 

8.2 

7.6 

1.3.8 

11.9 

4.4 

5.4 

20.9 

10.1 

326.8 

0.5 

13.3 

13.5 

1.0 

2.9 

15.5 

24.9 

-1.4 

8.1 

10.7 

284.3 

0.0 

1.0 

5.9 

-0.1 

1.2 

2.4 

13.1 

15.2 

13.2 

57.0 

294.9 

0.3 

9.2 

9.9 

-4.8 

6.2 

10.7 

9.9 

7.9 

12.6 

10.1 

285.2 

0.9 

4.9 

6.9 

4.7 

7.9 

8.1 

12.3 

6.K 

10.2 

27.5 

318.5 

0.0 

5.5 

7.8 

6.6 

11.8 

10.6 

7.0 

5.8 

I7.I 

100.0 

293.7 

- 

9.8 

10.1 

9.0 

10.8 

10.9 

8.3 

10.1 

13.7 


_ Variation (Per C^m): Potm-to-Point _ 

Over 12 Months Fiscal Year So Far 1994-95 1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 
Latest Previous 1995-96 1994-95 


Industrial Workers (1982=100) 

315 1 

Urban Non-Man Emp (1984-85=100) 

247 ; 

Agri Lab (July 60 to June 61=100) 

1405 



10.9 

10,9 

7.5 

6.4 

9.7 

9.9 

6.1 

13.9 

10.3 

8.7 

1.2 

0.9 

9.9 

8.3 

6.8 

13.6 

14.1 

10.6 

8.1 

4.8 

IU.6 

11.6 

0.7 

21.9 


Money and Banking (Ks crore) 


Money Supply (M,) 

Currency with I^Uic 
Deposits with Banks 
Net Bank Credit to Govt 
Bank Credit to CommI Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets 
Reserve Money 
Net RBI Oedii to Centre 
Scheduled Commercial Banks 
Deposits 
Advances 

Non-Food Advances 
Investments 

All monetary 


Oct 13, 
1995 


554924 
110676 
4.39561 
241423 
301758 
77939 
182784 
112756 


10629 (2.0) 
3090 (2.9) 
9224(2.1) 
1088 (0.5) 
7754(26) 
4590 (6.3) 
5040 (2.8) 
618 (0.6) 


1995-96 


24122 (4.S) 
9887 (9.8) 
12928 (3.0) 
19007 (8.5) 
12103 (4.2) 
2015 (2.7) 
1.3505 (8.0) 
13843 (14.0) 


ar SoFar _ 

1994-95 


.30622(6 8) 
8326(10.2) 
20894 (5.7) 
6892 (3.3) 
8919 (3 .6) 
I63S0 (31.1) 
I4I9S (10.2) 
-4068 (-4.2) 


1994-95 


78617 (17.4) 
18806 (22.9) 
58956 (16.0) 
163Z5 (7.9) 
44991 (18.4) 
23298 (44.3) 
30607 (22.1) 
2130(2.2) 


1993-94 


73307 (19.3) 
14170 (20.9) 
57925 (18.7) 
2831S (15.9) 
17147 (7.5) 
27674 (110.9) 
27893 (25.2) 
260 (0.3) 


396375 9197(2.4) 9516(2.5) 18420 (.5.5) 536.30(16.1) .52144 (18.6) 

222180 732.3(3.4) 10620(5.0) 8132(4.8) 40638(23.8) 11.566(7.3) 

209529 7817(3.9) 10244(5.1) .5817(3.6) .37797 (2.3.4) 8875(5.8) 

IS6898 695(04) 7645 (.5.1) 11989(8.9) 13%5 (10.3) 28641(26.9) 

and banking data presented here are based on March 31 figures after closure of government accounts 


1992-93 


50916 (I.5..5) 
7111 (11.7) 
43377 (16.3) 
18657 (11.7) 
30187 (15.3) 
3726 (17.6) 
11274 (11..3) 
4257 (4.6) 

.39017(16.1) 
23757 (17.5) 
21684 (16.6) 
16820(18.7) 


ProductionTl980-81=100) Weights 


eights June Fiscal Year So Far _ Average for Full Fiscal Years_ 

1995 1995-% 1994-95 1994-95 1991-92 T990-9I 1989-90 T988-89 1987-88 


age for Full Fiscal Years_ 

T990-9I 1989-90 T988-89 1987-88 


General Index 100.0 251.5 254.8(13.3) 224.9(7.2) 250.6(8.4) 213.9(0.6) 212.6(8.2) 196.4(8.6) 180.9(8.7) 166.4(7.3) 

Mining and (Juonying 11.5 240.1 241.2(14.3) 211.1(2.0) 245.8(6.3) 222.5(4.5) 221.2(6.3) 211.6(7.9) 199.1(3.7) 184.0(6.2) 

Manufacturing 77.1 241.2 244.6(13.2) 216.0(8.2) 241.8(8.8) 206.2(-0.8) 207.8(8.9) 190.7(8.6) 175.6(8.7) 161.5(7.9) 

Electricity 11.4 332.9 337.0(12.5) 299.5(6.9) 314.6(8.5) 257.0(8.5) 2.36.8(7.8)219.7(10.9) 198.2(9.5) 181(7.6) 


End of Fiscal Year _ 


Nov 03. Month Year 

Capital Market 1995 Ago Ago 


Foreign Trade August Cumulative for Fiscal Year So Far 

1995 1995-% 1994-95 


BSE Sensitive Index (1978-79=100) 3469(-19.4) 3583 4304(63.6) 

National index (1983-84=100) IS67(-23.I) 1638 2038(61.1) 

BSE-200 (1989-90=100) 347(-28.2) 364 48.3(57.8) 

NSE (Nov 3-21, 1994=100) 76(-23.2) 79 99' 

• For November 23,1994. 


1995 % So Far 1994-9 5 
trough Peak Trough PealT 


I 3015 3584 3233 4604 

I 1482 1691 1572 2176 

I 336 385 360 497 

• 72 83 - - 




1992-93 


3261(-I3.7) 3779(65.7) 2281(^6.8) 
I606(-12.2) 1830(79.2) I021(-48.l) 
368(-l8.2) 450(92.3) 234(-60.0) 
79 - - 


1994-95 


Exports; Rs crore 8029 

USSmn 2543 

Impoits; Rs crore 9236 

USSmn 2926 

Non-POL USSmn 2393 
Balance of Trade: Rs crore -1207 
USSmn -382 


38676(28.2) 30157 (10.6) 
12302 (27.9) %I3 (10.6) 
44889 (.37.4) 32662(16.4) 
14278(37.1) 10412(16.4) 


11625 (42.7) 
-6213 
-1976 


8149 (26.3) 
-2505 
-798 


82330 (18.4) 
26233 (18.3) 
88705 (21.8) 
28251 (21.7) 
22538 (29.1) 
-6375 
-2018 


1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 1990-91 


69547 (30.4) 5.3688 (21.9) 44042 (35.3) 32553 (17.6) 
22173 (20.4) 18537 (3.8) 17866 ( -1.5) 18143 (9.1) 

72806 (15.7) 63375 (32.4) 478SI (10.8) 43193 (22.0) 
23212 (6.8) 21882 (12 7) 19411 (-19.4) 24073 (13.2) 
17456 (10.6) 15782 (12.3) 14047 (-22.2) 18045 (3.1) 

-3259 -9687 -3809 -10640 

-1039 -3345 -1545 -5930 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 
(excMing gold) 


Oct 27. 
1995 


Oct 28. Mar 31. 
1994 1995 


Variation Over 




1995-% 1994-95 


1993-94 1992-93 1991-92 


Rs crore 

61984 

61887 

66028 

1466 

98 

-4044 

14261 

18402 

27430 5' 

USSmn 

18238 

19999 

20816 

-856 

-1741 

-2558 

4823 

5640 

8724 ■ 
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Industrial Production 

Indea Numbers of Industrial 
Production Use-based 
Claasillcatlon (I980-8l«l00} 

Weights 

June 

1995 

June 

1994 

Apr-Jun 

1995 

Apr-Jun 

1994 

1994-9.5 

1993-94 

1992-9.3 

1991-92 

1990-91 1989-90 

Basic Goods 

394.18 

269.1 

238.0 

274.3 

242.7 

263.2 

252.3 

232.9 

226.9 

213.1 

199.4 



(13.1) 

(4.4) 

(13.0) 

(6.0) 

(4.3) 

(8.3) 

(2.6) 

(6 5) 

(6.9) 

(5.4) 

Capital Goods 

. 164.27 

297.9 

263.6 

297.8 

246.9 

316,6 

253 5 

266.3 

266 8 

291 7 

251.4 



(13.0) 

(12.1) 

(20 6) 

(15.1) 

(24.9) 

(-4.8) 

(0,3) 

(■8 6) 

(160) 

(21.7) 

Inteimediate Goods 

205.07 

219.2 

208.1 

213.0 

204.4 

212.7 

203 7 

182 6 

17.3 2 

1769 

168.8 



(5.3) 

(6.4) 

(4.2) 

(5.6) 

(4.4) 

(11.6) 

(5 4) 

(-2.1) 

(4.8) 

(4 2) 

Consumer Goods 

236.48 

217.9 

198,3 

228.5 

197.9 

218.5 

202.1 

194.2 

I90.H 

189 0 

)77.0 



(9.9) 

(8.5) 

(15.5) 

(5.2) 

(8.1) 

(4.1) 

(1 8) 

(0.9) 

(6.8) 

(6.5) 

1 Consumer durables 

25.50 

458.9 

.388.9 

452.6 

376.8 

403,4 

.367.5 

318.1 

.32()..5 

.359.7 

325.0 



(18.0) 

(14.2) 

(20.1) 

(14.8) 

(9.8) 

(1.5..5) 

(-0.9) 

(- 10 9) 

(10.7) 

(2 4) 

Coasumer non-durables 

210.98 

188.8 

175.3 

201.4 

176.3 

196.2 

182.1 

179.3 

175.1 

168.3 

159 1 



(7.7) 

(7 1) 

(14 2) 

(2.9) 

(7.7) 

(1.6) 

(2.5) 

(4.0) 

(5 8) 

(7.6) 

Group-wise Index Numbers of 












Industrial Production (1980-81=100) 











20-21: Food products 

53.27 

140.7 

114.8 

181.8 

1*25.0 

182.7 

161.1 

175.3 

178.0 

169.8 

1509 



(22.6) 

(10.8) 

(45 4) 

(-3.5) 

(1.3.4) 

(-8.1) 

(-15) 

(4,8) 

(12.5) 

(1.6) 

22; Beverages, tobacco and 

13.71 

167.1 

141.7 

161.0 

149.9 

1.31.0 

1.37.8 

113.7 

107 3 

104.8 

103.0 

tobacco products 


(17.9) 

(-2.2) 

(7.4) 

(6.0) 

(-5.0) 

(21 3) 

(6.0) 

(2.4) 

(1.7) 

(11.8) 

23; Cotton textiles 

123.09 

133.6 

1.55.7 

158.4 

155.1 

155.8 

163.8 

1.50.1 

1.39.0 

126.6 

112.3 



(-1.3) 

(-2.7) 

(2.1) 

(-1.9) 

(-4.9) 

(9.1) 

(8.0) 

(9.8) 

(12.7) 

(4.2) 

2.i; Jute, hemp and mesta 

19.99 

79.2 

76.0 

85.8 

79.2 

92.4 

103.2 

87.0 

90.8 

101.6 

97.4 

textiles 


(4.2) 

(-21,2) 

(8.3) 

(-20.7) 

(-10.5) 

(18.7) 

(-4.2) 

(-10 6) 

(4.3) 

(-4.4) 

26: Textile products 

8.17 

78.1 

80.3 

80.1 

77.2 

78.4 

73 4 

75.8 

97.2 

103.2 

151.7 



(-2.7) 

(31.9) 

(3,8) 

(25.6) 

(6.9) 

(-3.2) 

(-22.0) 

(-5.8) 

(-32.0) 

(13.0) 

27: Wood and wood products. 

4.48 

2.34.6 

199.2 

219.1 

205.5 

207,9 

199.3 

190.5 

185.0 

197.2 

176.0 

furniture and fixtures 


(17.8) 

(-.5.9) 

(66) 

(6.3) 

(4.3) 

(4.6) 

(3.0) 

(-(>.2) 

(12.0) 

(2.5) 

28: Paper and paper products 

32.35 

272.3 

243.7 

276.4 

241.0 

256.6 

224 9 

210,9 

203.0 

1980 

181.5 

and printing industries 


(11.7) 

(12.8) 

(14.7) 

(12.4) 

(14.1) 

(6.7) 

(3.9) 

(2.5) 

(9.1) 

(6.0) 

29: Leather and fur products 

4.89 

224.3 

218.2 

222.5 

223.8 

210.9 

203.0 

187.7 

181.3 

194.3 

188.3 

(except repail) 


(2.8) 

(12.5) 

(-0.6) 

(6.0T 

(3.9) 

(8.2) 

(3.5) 

(-6.7) 

(3.2) 

(6.2) 

! .30: Rubber, plastics, petroleum 

40.00 

188.7 

I8I.9 

189.3 

175.0 

184.5 

176.4 

174 6 

I7'..0 

174,0 

17.3,5 

and co^ products 


(3.7) 

(-1.6) 

(8.2) 

(-0.3) 

(4.6) 

(1.0) 

(1-5) 

(-1.1) 

(0.3) 

(.3.1) 

31: Chemicals and chemical 

125.13 

332.9 

315 4 

325.8 

308.2 

327.8 

297.6 

276.9 

261.2 

254.1 

247.6 

products 


(5.5) 

(15 6) 

(5.7) 

(10.9) 

(10.1) 

(7.5) 

(6.0) 

(2.8) 

(2 6) 

(4.6) 

32: Non-mciallic mineral 

29.99 

249..3 

225.4 

2.54.6 

232.1 

233.4 

218.5 

209.0 

205 2 

193.1 

189.9 

1 products 


(10.7) 

(4.0) 

(9 7) 

(6.5) 

(6.8) 

(4.6) 

(19) 

(6.3) 

(1 7) 

(2,9) 

j 33' Basic metal and alloy 

98.02 

198.8 

174.2 

208 1 

178.6 

193.9 

219.0 

168.5 

167.8 

158.8 

143.7 

industries 


(14.1) 

(0.8) 

(165) 

(5.2) 

(-11.4) 

(.30.0) 

(0.4) 

(5,7) 

(10.5) 

(-0.8) 

34: Metal products and 

22.88 

161.3 

140.8 

162.6 

144.0 

150.8 

126.6 

124.6 

13.3.1 

143.1 

142.6 

1 parts 


(14.6) 

(16.5) 

(12.9) 

(19.5) 

(19.1) 

(1.6) 

(-6.4) 

(-7.0) 

(0.4) 

(6.8) 

1 3S: Machinery, machine 

62.40 

190.4 

185.0 

193.9 

177.4 

204.0 

188.4 

181.1 

183.3 

1869 

171.9 

tools and ports 


(2.9) 

(2 2) 

(9.3) 

(5.4) 

(8.3) 

(4.0) 

(-1.1) 

(-1.9) 

(8.7) 

(6,7) 

1 36: Electric machinery 

57.79 

.566.8 

490.2 

.573.0 

455.7 

597.8 

453.5 

48.3.6 

49.3.7 

563 6 

4.59,2 

apparatus and appliances 


(15.6) 

(16.6) 

(25.7) 

(19.4) 

(31.8) 

(-6.2) 

(-2.0) 

(-12.4) 

(22.7) 

(31-9) 

’ 37; Transport equipment 

63.k6 

261.4 

218.2 

247.2 

212.2 

237,6 

211.2 

200.6 

191 1 

192.5 

181.1 

and pans 


(19.8) 

(14.7) 

(16.5) 

(20.0) 

(12.5) 

(5.3) 

(5.0) 

(-0.7) 

(6.3) 

(5.0) 

I 38; Other manufacturing 

9.05 

281.4 

248.2 

274.7 

242.9 

262.5 

266.5 

281 3 

269.9 

.321.8 

333.2 

industries 


(1.3.4) 

(-8.6) 

(13.1) 

(-8.5) 

(-1.5) 

(-5.2) 

(4.2) 

(-16.1) 

(-3.4) 

(9,0) 


Cumulative for 

Core Indiaitrics July Variation over Fiscal Year so far 



Unit 

1995 

Month 

Year 

1995-96 

1994-95 

1994-95 

1993-94 

1992-93 

1991-92 

Coal 

Electricity 

MnTon 

18.63 -0.24(-1.3) 

2.16(13.1) 

74..3(9.8) 

67.8(-l.9) 

2.54(3.2) 

246(3.4) 

238(3.9) 

229(8.3) 

generation 

C^de 

Mn. Kwh 

30876 

-42(-0.1) 

.3367(12.2) 

124871(12.4) 

111068(7.0) 351020(8.6) 

323323(7:4) 

.300989(5,0) 

286700(8.5) 

petroleum 

Petroleum 

000 tons 

3990 

1049(35.7) 

1262(46.3) 

11883(23.2) 

9647(11.7) 

32228(19.3) 

27015(0.3) 

26945(-II.2) 

.30340(-8.2) 

producu 
^eable steel 

000 tons 

5080 

168(3.4) 

92(1.8) 

19368(7.0) 

18097(1.5) 

56440(3.9) 

54344(1.6) 

53487(10.6) 

48.3.50(-0.4) 

(main plants) 

0(X)tons 

1126.2 

94.4(9.1) 

113.4(11.2) 

4287.8(9.0) 

3934.0(3.9) 

12841(7.2) 

11981(5.7) 

113.33(12 6) 

I0570(-I.l) 

Cement 

000 tons 

5769 

271(4.9) 

736(14.6) 

22508(10.4) 

20383(4.8) 

62353(7.8) 

57833(6.8) 

54l40{-5.5) 

57100(4.0) 

Fertilizm (N) 

000 tons 

720.3 

52.6(7.9) 

49.9(7.4) 

2725.8(90) 

2499.8(11.8) 

7944(9.2) 

7274(-2.l) 

743l(l.2» 

7300(4.4) 

Feitilizers (P O) 000 tons 

211.8 

-5.2(-2.4) 

-5.2(-2.4) 

810.3(2.7) 

789.1(123.1) 

2493(37.7) 

I8i0(-21.0) 

2292(~)0.5) 

2560(24.9) 


Votes: (i) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates, e g. superscript * stands for September, (ii) Figures in brackets are percentage 


variations over the period specified or over the comparable period of the previous year. - means not available. 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Research Fomwiillen 


HINDALCO 

Expansion Plans 

HINDALCO, an Adilya Birla group 
company and the country’s largest integrated 
producer of aluminium, is one of the most 
efficient producers of aluminium in the world. 
There are two jfeasons for this. First, power 
which constitutes around .^0 to 40 per cent 
of the total cost, is generated captively by 
the company’s thermal power plant at 
Renusagar. Second, added to the fact that 
India has abundant reserves of bauxite, the 
basic raw material required, the company 
has its own bauxite mines. 

Firm global aluminium prices combined 
with reduced operational costs worked in 
favour of Hindalco, giving a big boost to 
its results. Hie company closed the finanrial 
year ended March 1995 with a sales turnover 
of Rs 956 crofc, up by 28 per cent from 
Rs 750 crorc in the previous year. Provision 
for depreciation and tax ro.se by 23 per cent 
and 121 per cent respectively, in spite of 
which the net profit rose by 85 per cent 
fromRs 158 crorc to Rs 292 crorc. The 
boost to net profit was given by other 
income, which rose from Rs 66 crorc to 
Rs 119 crore, a rise of 80 per cent. A divi¬ 
dend of 55 per cent on an expanded capital 
of Rs 48 crore has been declared against 
45 per cent on a capital of Rs 43 crore in 
1993-94. 

Metal production during the year was 
1,64,280 mt, 5.5 per cent higher than the 
production of 1,55,761 mt in the previous 
year. Alumina production stood at 3.19.873 
mt against 3,15,723 mt. Output of rolled 
products in 1994-95 was 38,202 ml against 
30,740 mt, an increase of 24.3 per cent. 
PKiduction of extrusions was 11,416 mt. the 
highest in the history of the company and 
16 per cent higher than the production of 
9,807 ml in the previous year. Power 
generation at the company ’ s Renusagar plant 
was the highest ever at 2,899 milion units, 
8.8 per cent higher than the output of 2,665 
million units in 1993-94. 

The company's sales in 1994-95 were 
Rs 956 crorc against Rs 750 crore in 
1993-94. The increase is attributed to 
improved realisations and a better product 
mix. The sales outlook is encouraging, given 
the prospects of high industrial growth, firm 
market trends and higher output of value 
added products. Aided by improvement in 
the international prices of aluminium, the 
company export^ aluminium and semi- 
fabricat^ products of the value of Rs 67 
crorc against Rs 47 crore in the previous 


year. Imports moved up by 50 per cent from 
Rs 27 crore to Rs 40 crore. 

Hindalco is currently implementing an 
expansion programme under which the 
smelting capacity is being raised from 
1,70,000 tpa to 2,10,000 tpa and power 
generation capacity from 350 mw to 500 
mw. The expansion, involving a capital cost 
of Rs 1 .250 crorc, is to be completed in tlic 
current year. Further expansion to increase 
aluminium smelting and captive power 
generation capacities by 32,00io tonnes and 
75 mw respectively arc on the anvil. To 
match the planned increase in smelter 
capacity, alumina capacity will be increased 
from 3.5 lakh tpa to4 lakh tpa. The expansion 
project involves installation ofacogeneralion 
powcrplani for generating power. The steam 
extracted from the turbines would be used 
for the alumina plant process, resulting in 
higher efriciency. BHEL will supply the 
main equipment for the project. The 
expansion is to be completed in two years. 
The expansion ofsmelting capacity together 
with installation of another power generating 
unit would entail an investment of Rs 500 
crore to be funded from internal accruals and 
loans from financial institutions and banks. 
Putting the emphasis on production of value 
added products through forward integration, 
Hindalco is setting up a 5,000 tpa foil plant 
in Daman . The choice of the location is in 
keeping with its strategy of having its plants 
located near the smelters. 

A comprehensive technological up- 
gradatiun of the hot and cold rolling mills 
is also being undertaken with equipment 
procured from Davy Mckee Poole, UK, and 
Tata Construction and Projects. As a first 
step towards improving the quality of rolled 
products and extrusions, the company is 
installing a state of the art vertical ingot 
casting machine and billet casting machine 
sourced from Wagstaff Engineering, USA. 
It has also purchased a continuous ingot 
casting machine from Brochot of France to 
cater to the international market. 

The company has decided to enter into a 
new collaboration with Kaizer International, 
US. for smelter technology. For alumina and 
fabrication technologies. Hindalco’s choice 
is Reynolds and Raytheon Engineers and 
Constructors. USA. 

Hindalco has decided to go in for its 
second integrated aluminium project near a 
port, either in Onssa or Andhra Pradesh, at 
an estimated investment of Rs 6,000 crore, 
with a capacity of at least 1,00,000 tonnes 
of ingots. The company’s diversification 
plans include a foray into non-tduminium 
areas suchaspower.steel and cememt. Begin¬ 


ning with power, (he company plans to take 
up steel and cement projects at a later stage. 
For the green field power facility, Madhya 
Pradesh is Hindalco’s choice. 

The company has been awarded ISO 9000 
certification during the year under review. 
The certification by RWTUV of Germany 
was given for the company’s operations in 
totality. 

Aluminium price increases coupled with 
a reduction in import duties from 50 percent 
to 40 per cent have benefited the company. 
Since the domestic price of aluminium ingots 
are linked with the international price. 
Hindalco has benefited from the price rise 
on the London Metal Exchange. This rise, 
expected to continue, augurs well for 
Hindalco. Another boost will be from the 
automobile industry which is expected to 
grow at the rate of 20 per cent per annum. 

JINDAL STRIPS 

Rise in Steel Demand 

Jindal Strips, the flag ship company of the 
Delhi-based O P Jindal group, is one of the 
largest composite steel producers in the 
private sector. The company, having started 
its operations with a single plant at Hissar, 
has come a long way and today is a multi- 
plant, multi-location company, and one of 
the few integrated steel companies in the 
country manufacturing white metal strips, 
pipes and billets and slabs. 

The company clo.sed the financial year 
with a sales turnover of Rs 708 crore, up by 
30 per cent from Rs 544crore in the previous 
year. An increase of 21 per cent in other 
income saw total income rise to Rs 756ciore. 
While interest costs came down by 1 per 
cent, provision for depreciation and tax rose 
by 53 per cent and 11 per cent, respectively, 
llie company ended up comfortably with a 
net profit of Rs 73 crore, up by 43 per cent 
from Rs 51 crore in the previous year. 

The company exported goods worth Rs 7 
crore, against Rs 10 crore in the previous 
year. Imports rose from Rs 132 crore to 
Rs 164 crore. primarily due to a rise in the 
import of raw materials from Rs 111 crore 
to Rs 144 crore. 

Strengthening its position as the largest 
stainless steel producer in the private sector 
along with a shift to more value added 
products like industrial grade steel which 
offers higher margins, seems to have been 
the strategy of the company. During the year 
underreview, thecompany installed asponge 
iron manufacturing unit at Raigarh, with a 
c^iacity of 4 lakh tonnes per annum. 
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Slrins 



Financial indicators 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 


199S 

1994 

199S 

1994 

1995 

1994 

Income/approprlalkins 

1 Nei sales 

95629 

74950 

70835 

54419 

67144 

63308 

7 Value of production 

97609 

75488 

74917 

54568 

66765 

59864 

3 Other Income 

1980 

538 

663 

549 

275 

192 

4 total Ml rime 

5 Raw nuienats/Siorrs and 

109541 

82122 

75580 

55117 

67040 

60056 

and spares Lunsumed 

26857 

25336 

t6rKH> 

35418 

19818 

18564 

6 Other monufatiunng expenses 

19999 

I7S(K) 

1057) 

S'-77 

12142 

11040 

7 Remuncmlion 10 employees 

5922 

4980 

12(H) 

854 

3958 

2939 

8 Olhei expenses 

6390 

5159 

7154 

4713 

12451 

III4I 

9 Opt ratiUK profit 

50373 

29147 

9(97 

8355 

18671 

16373 

to inttresi 

4757 

4804 

1468 

1477 

6371 

7m 

It OtoMprofit 

46356 

24795 

10315 

7059 

12314 

8492 

12 (Xtprciiation 

3295 

2686 

3036 

1979 

3122 

2983 

|3 Profit hffoie tax 

42992 

22040 

727*1 

5080 

9192 

5507 

14 Tax pnivision 

13800 

6250 

10 

9 

0 

0 

15 ProfitafUt lax 

29192 

15790 

72r>9 

5071 

9192 

5507 

16 Oividends 

2576 

1886 

1018 

974 

2673 

1743 

17 Retained proiil 

Liabilities/assets 

26616 

13904 

6251 

1097 

6519 

3764 

IK P,iid up capital 

4801 

4337 

2035 

1*750 

14648 

12245 

l‘) Reserves and suipluv 

214179 

162259 

32470 

23295 

44230 

20905 

20 Long lemi loans 

37278 

26527 

59327 

47174 

38210 

42931 

21 Short lenn loans 

22 Oi whirh hank 

6572 

3547 

10161 

6(K)I 

21881 

15687 

borrowings 

5105 

2326 

10161 

1201 

16188 

8773 

23 Gross lixed assets 

24 ALLUiiiulaltd 

221173 

197014 

62936 

50253 

124240 

112076 

uepa*(.iation 

88253 

78077 

‘)5II 

6976 

59237 

56171 

25 Inventories 

16392 

14271 

24610 

13617 

13405 

14311 

26 Total assets/luihilitics 
Miscellaneous items 

275018 

705879 

145255 

97325 

131625 

101747 

27 Fxcisc dutv 

17441 

17219 

8951 

5841 

2296 

2000 

28 Gross value ,i(klcd 

29 foul foreign 

46803 

30145 

14609 

*>392 

22676 

19368 

exchange income 

Ml luialf'ireigr 

6767 

4718 

668 

1022 

1830 

81 

exchange outgo 

6271 

3064 

18538 

114104 

9324 

7375 

Key financial and performance ratios 






31 Turnover latio 







(sales lo total assets) (%) 

34 8 

36 4 

48 8 

55 9 

51 0 

62 2 

32 Sales to total net assets I',<) 

3(>4 

381 

681 

6U 1 

564 

6*)!) 

33 Gross value added to 

• 






gross fixed assets (9() 

(4 Return on invcslincnt 

21 2 

IS 3 

23 2 

187 

IK 3 

17 3 

(gross prolit 
to total assets) (9E) 

16 9 

120 

7 1 

73 

94 

83 

35 Gross profit to >• lies 







(gross rnarginl CX) 

48 5 

33 1 

146 

no 

183 

134 

36 Operating profu to sales (9i) 

52 7 

38 9 

138 

154 

27 8 

25 9 

37 Profit before lax to sales (%) 

38 Tax provision lo 

450 

294 

10 3 

93 

137 

87 

profit before lax (9!) 

39 Pnrfit aftertax to nei worth 

32 1 

28 4 

0 1 

0 2 

00 

1)0 

(return on equity) (‘i ) 

133 

9 5 

21 1 

20 1 

156 

166 

40 I)ividcnd(%) 

55 00 

4500 

50 (» 

5000 

2000 

1800 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

60 80 

36 41 

35 72 

26 01 

6 28 

4 50 

42 Buokvaluepcrshaie(Rs) 

43 P/Eratiu(hascdoniatestand 

309 7 

206 1 

169 6 

129 5 

402 

27 1 

corresponding Iasi 
year’s pnee) 

16 1 

31 6 

84 

169 

86 

21 8 

44 Debl-equily ratio 







(adjust^ fev 
revaluation) (%) 

25 1 

29 7 

171 9 

188 1 

64 9 

129 5 

45 Short lenn bank borrowings 
toinvcniones (%) 

46 Sundry creditors to 

31 1 

16 3 

41 3 

88 

120 8 

57 8 

sundry debtors (») 

47 Total remuneration 

169 7 

92 1 

86 5 

78 3 

603 

48 2 

to employees 

to gross value added (%) 

48 Total remuneration to employees 
to value of production (%) 

127 

16 5 

82 

9 1 

|7 5 

152 

6 1 

66 

1 6 

1 6 

59 

4 9 

49 Gross fixed assets 







formation (9) 

169 2 


25 2 

- 

10 9 


50 Growthminventones(%) 

I486 

- 

80 73 

- 

-633 

- 


The (.onipuity has plants in Hissar in 
! iaiyaiu with totally integrated stainless steel 
faciliiies Vasind in Maharashlia with 
fatiliiics to manufasluie cold rolled mild 
steel products and in Raig.urh m Madhya 
Pradesh whcic its sponge iron plant is Im ansd 
Piodiiction in ihi llissn divisiun was 
1,00,012 mi and at Hatgad 2 S2 WI mt The 
Vasind division piodiiced I ?J S85 nil ol 
cold mik'd stiips during ilie year 

Iheinduslnalgiowthin 1W4 ‘>Sprovided 
the much needed impetus to the pioduclion 
ol steel which picked up 'ignitiianily alter 
being sluggish lor the last two or thiee years 
Produelioii ol saleable steel increased by 
•iround K per cent in Apiil November P)94 
as compared to the coircsponding pencNl in 
19*13 Similarly production ol tinished steel 
also increased by around 10 5 per cent in 
the same period It is estimated that the 
demand foi finished steel would be' around 
2? million tonnes in l‘W6 97 In view of 
this, the company has major expansion, 
tliveisdicalionand mcxlemisalion plans the 
objective being not only to increase 
priKliiction bui also to improve pc'i unit 
icalisations by producing value added 
products 

Phe company s Rs l(K) crc'ie expansion 
at Raigaih will increase its sponge iron 
capacity to 5 lakh tonnes [he company has 
a captive iron ore mine whi^h meets the raw 
material requiremeni, ol the plant An 
expansion plan ol Re 350 croie ai Hissai is 
on the anvil I he plan envisages the setting 
up ol a new melting shop ai a cost of 
Rs l(X) croicandaiH'wiolhngmill Stainless 
steel output at Missar is slated to increase 
tioin I lakh tpa in 1994 95 to 2 lakh tpa in 
tile current tinancial year Ihe plan is to 
turthcr increase capacity to 2 50 lakh tonnes 
With this, the market share ot (he company 
would increase trom 15 per cent to about 

14 to 40 per cent 

A hot strip mill with a capac iiy to roll 5 
lakh tpa is cxpcctcrd to be commissioned 
duniig ihe yeai, ot ders tor whic h have ah e.(dy 
been placed The expansions aic lo be 
tinanced through internal accruals and term 
loans Phe company is also setting up <i 45 
mw captive power plant that wilt use waste 
heat tram gases from its sponge iron plant 
The engineering capability ol the company 
has made it possible to install plants quickly 
and at low cost By buying equipment and 
making some on ns own, the company has 
benefited from low investment costs 
Its cold rolling plant for instance cost 
just 25 13 per cent ol what a new plant 
would Though Jmdal Strips is investing m 
new equipment, it will still manage to keep 
capital costs low as portions whii h are not 
critical am buill in house hven with new 
equipment, the cost of its cold rolling plant 

15 60 per cent that of a new one 
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ONVtC 

Higher Profits 

Gujarat NarinaJa Valley Icrdliscts 
C umpany (GNVI<C ) manutaLtuiing 
<licniual fertilisers and pctioehcmitals 
dosed the financial year ended Match 1 
with net sales of Rs h7l crorc. up by 6 per 
cent against Rs 6^1 crore in the privimis 
year Othci income increased by 41 pc-i 
cent Total income rose to Rs 670 croie 
up by 12 pel cent from Rs 601 crorc 
Interest costs were down by 10 per cent 
A maiginal rise in the provision for 
depreciation coupled with a /eio tax 
provision like in the previous year saw 
the company end up with a net piofit of 
Rs 02 Liore up by 67 per cent from 
Rs 5S in the previous year A dividend of 
20 pci cent has been dec I lied hv the 
directors i onipaied to 18 ju t c eni dec fared 
last seat 

Investinenis of ihecornpin) forthcvcai 
undei review increased to Rs 147 crore 
froniRs 16 crorc Undci the public sectoi 
units disinvestment scheme of the 
government the company was a successful 
biddet tor 40 (KM) shaies of ONGG and 1 
lakh sh.ircs of lOl and has paid a sum of 
Rs 6 crore and Rs 7 crore respectively 

I he improved pertormaiice of the 
khciiiuai plants saw the pioduction of 
ammonia move up by 4 0 pci cent to 4 07 
lakh teinnes compared lo 4 71 I ikh tonnes 
in the la a year Produi.tioii of urea also 
increased by 'i 2 per cent to ()87 lakh 
lonnes from 6 M lakh tonnes hoduction 
ot methanol went up by 14 0 per ci lit to 
I 26 lakh tonnes The formic acid plant 
produce'll 8,241 tonnes of formic acid iii 
1004 OS However sales ol foitnic acid 
declined by IS 6 pci cent from Rs 2S 78 
ciore III the previous ycai lo Rs 21 76 
crore .Sales of urea went up by 21 [icrccni 
lo Rs 217 croie up liom Rs 180 ciore in 
the pievious yc ii Similarly sales of 
methanol incieascd by 40 4 per cent to 
Rs 117 crorc fioin Rs 02 cioic Sales ol 
ammonium nitro phos hale and calcium 
ammonium nitiaie touched Rs 07 c loic and 
Rs 4S crore respectively 

The pirfoiiiiancc ol the elc'ctionics 
division suflcied as a result ol the stiff 
competition in the domestic market aiismg 
fiom the easy availability ol imported 
pi I n ted c > 1 c u 11 boat d s (PC' B s) Cons idei 1 ng 
the unfavourable market condition^, the 
company prc'diicccl only 6 110 s'luaic 
metres ol PCBS against the installed 
capacity ol 44 (MX) scjuaie metres I he 
turnover ol eleciionics division during the 
year was Rs 7 crorc The PC'B plant has 
been accicdited with IS09002tcrtilicatuin 


The company performed well on the export 
front and export earnings reached Rs 18 06 
c rore c ompared to Rs 81 lakh in the previous 
year It exported 14,806 lonnes ol methanol 
to .South Korc<i Singapore, Dubai and the 
Netherlands 

The acetic ac id projee I whichis scheduled 
to be c ommissioned by July 1905 is the first 
of Its kind HI the country with synthetic 
methanol i aifniny lation technology from BP 
( hcniic ils DK the requirement of basic 
law matermi for ihc said project will be met 
1 1 om the c oiiipiiny s methanol plant, resulting 
m lower cost of production and increased 
profitability The capacity of the plant has 
been set at I lakli tonnes per annum A pari 
of the production has been earmarked loi 
export 

The comp iny is installing a synthetic gas 
genciatioii unit (SGGU) at its methanol plant 
at an estimated cost of Rs 50 crorc The 
c ommissioiimc of ihis gas unit by end 1906 
will enable tlie methanol plant to woik 
independently ol the ammonia plant Ihc 
unit will gnu Idle synthetic gas to produce 
10 (XW tpi ol methanol from the existine 
mcihanol I plaiil 

Ihc company plans to entci tcitili'ci 
Hading and his concluded a mcmoiandum 
ol understanding with a company in west 
Asia to SCI up a urea plant It also projuisc 
lo diveisily into telecommunications Also 
on Ihc anvil is an argon gas recovery unit 
and expansion ol its existing mcthaiinl 
pioduction c ipacily 

Nirmadi (licmalur Petrochemicals a 
subsidiary is implementing the anilmc and 
ini pio|ccts The company has stalled 
marketing aniline which, according to 
compiny icjwnts has been well received 
Anothci subsidiary, Gujarat Narnuida Auto 
which li IS bet n incurring losses has been 
ictcriLci to BIFR Its cvpcrations ate to he 
wciuiid up IS ihctc IS no coiicicie piojxisal 
loi Its icvival 

IN Nl WSPRINf AND PA^bRS 

Expansion Project 

lamil Nadu Nc w spun! and Papcis pinnioted 
by the government ol Tamil Nadu is a 
pioneer in bagasse based newsprint and 
owns the couiitiy's largest hagassc-based 
paper plant It has a piesent capacity ol KX) 
ipJ ol newspimt/paper and is the only 
manufactuicr using a process which can be 
switched to making either ncwspimi oi 
wilting paper The company has the 
distinction ol being the first papet mill to 
intr.nduce pink and high bnght newspnnt m 
the country 

The company’s mill is located in 
Kagithapuram in Tiruchiiapalii district oi 


Tamil Nadu, wuth-west of Madras, Ti 
location has advantages in terms ot neame< 
to the sugar mill supplying bagasse 
proximity lo river Cauvciy for sourcin 
water access to broad gauge lailway trac. 
for transportation of coal and a wcl 
developed road infrastructure 
The company produced 28 659 mt o 
newsprint forthcycaren Jed 1994 95agains 
55 070 mt produced in the previous yeai 
Production ot printing and wnting pape 
stood at 64401 ml, up from 60665 mt ii 
the previous year Based oti market trend 
the company reduced the production o 
newsprint while increasing the produclioi 
ol printing and writing pjjicr The compan; 
notched up sales of Rs 210 crore agains 
Rs 205 crorc recorded in the previous yeai 
A rise in (he provision tor depreciation fion 
Rs IS crorc to Rs 17 crore and a /cio la: 
provision saw ihecompanycloscthe tinancia 
yeai with a net profit of Rs 56 croie agains 
Rs 54 ciore A dividend ol 27 per cent ha 
been rci ommended by the directors 
Lntcnng thi export .iicna tor the tirs 
lime in 1004 05 the company expoitei 
7 168 mt ol wood free paper to Egypt 
Iordan Iran and Sri I anka valued at Rs I' 
croic Imports stood it R 105 crore 
Dining the year unde i review the compan; 
successlullv assisic'd the Internationa 
I inane c Corporal ion in selti ng up a f lagassc 
based pulp project in Thailand 

I o aid Its power needs the > onipany ha 
set up a 15 niw wind laiiii il an outlay o 
Rs 50 crore The company has diversiliei 
into Ihi leasinc business which is to hi 
liirthei siicnglhciicd in the coming years 
The company usinc baga'sc lo 
produclioii ot iiewsprini and paper, i 
outside the pervicw of the Nalioiial Fores 
Policy Moreover the printing and wiitinj 
paper being produced by Tamil Nadi 
Newsprint and Puper ij subjected 'oexcise 
dulv at a lower rate ol 5 per cent agains 
20 per cent payable by companies usinj 
wood/waste paper/bambuo Against thi 
backdrop, the company s expansion plai 
IS well-timed Tliccxpaiisicinplaninvolvinj 
doubling ot capacity iiom the curren 
00 (XX) tpa 1 ' progressing fast with a fev 
sections of the project being commtssioncc 
in March 1995 Commercial production r 
expected lo commence in January 1996 
T he estimated cost of the project is Ps 58' 
crorc The World Bank ha> sanctioned i 
loan of US $ 75 million with a rupee tern 
I lan of Rs l(K) crorc being sanctioned bi 
the IDBI The company pioposcs to put it 
Rs 75 crorc through internal generation o 
funds It IS also coming out with a publii 
issue of Rs 220 crorc m which Rs 23 8' 
crorc IS being offered to NRIs oi 
repatriation basis 
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MONEY MARKET REVIEW 


RPW Research Foundation 


Liquidity Strain to the Fore 


Developments m the joteign exchange market led money market 
movements in Ottoher, aggravating the liquidity Utam in evideme 
unce the beginning of the financial year 


Resource Crunch 

THE- economic scene in October was 
ovcrwhclminsly dominated h> the volatility 
and uncertainty in the domestic money and 
torcign exchange markets, essentially 
reflcclmg the growing liquidity strain The 
rupee depreciated substantially - an ‘over 
coirc'cliontnrpiiccdiitcicntials asadmitted 
hy the RBI governor - in sharp and quick 
movements m two bouts within a span ot six 
weeks which iinally prompted the RBI to 
take some measures and to intervene in the 
maikci I he pressure on the domestic foieign 
exchange market combined with the RBI sale 
of dollars though in driblets tended to 
accentuate the already ditlicull liquidity 
situation m the money market Many banks 
were noticed drawing on their overseas 
accounts to tund their money market 
positions l,atci when the rates m the call 
money market lirmed up to as high as hS 
percent 'heyliquidated iheirdollarposilions 
lor arb.tiaging in the rupee market 
rhe signs ol the icsouice crunch were 
visibleearly m thecunent financial year with 
the growth m bank deposits and other Imanc lal 
assets getting slackened this trend has sme e 
persisted Aggicgatc deposits ol scheduled 
commercial banks have increased by 
Rs 2*1677crore(8 I pcrcenilovciMarch 17 
level against Rs 36,S 17 crorc (116 per cent) 
m the similar pciicxi last year or, still worse, 
hy amereRs9 SI6crore(2 5 per cent) over 
Maah ^1 against Rs 18,420 crore (*! S per 
cent) last yeai The sluggishness m domestic 
savings seem to be getting further reinforced 
hy Ihc loss of torcign exc hange, which since 


March 11 has been ol the order ol $ 2 ^6 
billion (oi worth over Rs 8,000 crorc) This 
IS happening at aMme w hen non food credit 
expansion by banks has been rising at a 
faster pact than in the previous year 
(Table I) Apart from the pressure on com 
mcrcial bank cicdit the fiscal situation has 
remained tight Despite a sizeable revenue 
accrual during the Inst half of the year and 
despite significant mobilisation through loan 
floatations the use ot ad hoes by the central 
government has again crossed the limit of 
Rs9,000tron* Rs lOblOcroreasolOcto 
her 6 and Rs 9 ^9S crorc as ot October I ? 

II 

Money Market Upheaval 

f otetgn I \< hangf Market 

The developments in the foreign exchange 
market led the money market movements 
during October After about seven per cent 
loss in the nomiiii* cftcctivc exchange rate 
ol the rupee in the Inst fortnight ot September 
which depreciated the rupee from Rs 31 84 
to a dollar to Rs 34 I *> to a dollar the ma'kcl 
believed that the rupee had stabilised at 
Rs )3 3Q/90toadollii 1 he authorities had 
sought to make out cat I icr that this correction 
was necessary to adjust ior the relative 
inflation rate and the appreciation ot the 
dollariM a inthcother currencies ingcneral 
It represented economic fundamentals - a 
view which did not appear to have been 
shared by the maikei Die growing trade 
deficit following rapid increases in imports 
thetransferofnon IMF debt service payments 
to the market and reduced current transfers 


have all brought about a shoitage ol loteign 
exchange in the market 
rhe distuibaiues in the loieign exchcoge 
market hei cine •.ell leinloicing in nature 
Fxpectingalallinthc vilii< olthc rupee Ihc 
importers rusht d to the tnaikct to c ovei tlicir 
positions which were kepi»omplac cntly o|ien 
as the nipec was siabli it 31 »7 since Marc h 
1993 when the exchange rales wcic unified 
Upon seeingihcrujitedepn c laic thee xporters 
naturally held back Ihcir remittances 
bxporters who had covered lurwaid began 
toe ancel then c oniiac ts wine h lurthei raised 
the tempoiarv demand toi dollars in 
September Apparently even a change in the 
financing pailcm lor export import trade has 
acceniuuied the supply demand imbalances 
in Ihc domestic exchange matket f ailiei 
under an assuredly stable exchange rate 
system, exporters were using pre-shipment 
ciedil in foreign currency which tends to 
hasten export leccipts and importei s supplier 
.redil which tends to postpone the payments 
I he rupee depreciation altered this scenario 
with many exporters and importers shitting 
from torcign currenc y c redit to i iipcc tinance 
this has Ihc implication ol slower export 
receipts and taster import remittances 
particuiai ly in the context ol prohibitively 
high cost ol hedging Coming on top ot an 
already fund starved markei the adclitional 
demand toi dollars loi various purposes 
took the market into a tailspin ag iin by inid 
October and Ihc rupee crosscil Rs 33 to a 
dollar and Ihrc ilcned to cross even Rs 36 
It was at this stage on October 16 when 
the rupee dollai rate touched Rs 36 >hai the 
Reserve Bank ol India entered the market to 
an<‘stihelall(Cjiaph A) It initially sold small 
amounts ol dollars in the market Starvc'd 
of dollai s Ihc market lapped up these small 
amounts in no time and the rates continued 
to gyrate in sharp movements By the third 
week ol October the nervousness ol the 
market had only accentuated on account of 
bunc hing ot Diwal i hc<lidays On (Ictobci 24 
the Reserve Bank came in with large amounts 


IxBii- I A Frw MacR o I iNANi lAi Inokaiors Variaiion 
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and finally managed to hall the downward 
journey of the rupee. Between October 16 
and 31, the Reserve Bank had reportedly 
injected an estimated $300-500 million into 
the market, though exact amounts are not 
known. Importers, who were lulled into 
exposing themselves to uncovered positions 
earlier, suddenly pushed up the forward 
premia, say for the si x month from 6 per cent 
to as high as I3-I3.S per cent (annualised) 
towards theendofOctoberlGraph B). More 
significantly, the premia for the shorter 
maturity forward covers turned out to be as 
high as 20 per cent for one month or 15 per 
cent for three months (Graph C). 

On October 29, P Chidambaram, minister 
of stale for commerce, who made a strong 
statement regarding the level of the rupee 
suggesting that it would not be allowed to 
go below Rs 34-Rs 34.50 a US dollar, that 


stirred the market; he urged the importers not 
to panic and the exporters to remit their 
cximt earnings to augment the supply of 
dollars. This was immediately backed by 
Reserve Bank governor C Rangarajan, who 
sought to reassure the market the very next 
day that the central bank would .stand ready 
to intervene with the objecti ve of moderating 
the volatility in the exchange market, though 
with a proviso “while being consistent with 
the fundamentals”. The projected current 
account deficit of 1.5 per cent of GDP for 
1995-% was considered rca.sonablc and f ul ly 
sustainable. ThcRBl also followed it up with 
some measures; 15 per cent surcharge on 
interest charged on the relevant portion of 
cash credit for imports; increa.se in rales of 
interest on NRE deposits; fresh NRE and 
NRNR deposits exempted from CRR, 
exporters are to be di.scouragcd Irom 


extending credit to buyers beyond 90 days; 
and importers to repay import creditors 
only through sale proceeds. After the above 
assurances and measures, the rupee moved 
in a narrow rangeofRs 34.40/90and generally 
stabilised at Rs 34.60, but significantly the 
forward premia continued lo firm up. 

» 

Call Money Market 

Signsofliquidity cmnch were already vi.sible 
•in the call money market in the last week of 
September when the rates in the call money 
market had ruled in the range of 16-21 per 
cent. The RBI intervention to arrest the fall 
in the rupee's exchange rale further affected 
the domestic money market which was 
already squeezed of liquidity. The rc.sull 
was that, by the end of October, the call 
rates zoomed from 15-20 |)cr cent to 75-80 
pcTceni reqiiiringthcRBI tointervenetoeven 





Tahi 

e2; Caij Moni- 

> Raifs 



iPer cent per annum) 



October 1995 




September 1995 


Items 

27(RF) 

2) 

i3(kFy 

6 

29(RF) 

22 

15(RF) 

8 

l(RF) 

Wceklyrangc 0..50-I7.00 

(0.50-600). 
Weekend! Friday) 0.500.25 

Weekly weighted average* na 

DFHI lending rates (range) na 

I2,.50-19.00 
(St)0-9.50) 
I4 75-I5..50 
15 79 
13.90-18.50 

l.a)-23.00 14.00-1800 

(0.50-11.75) (10.75-1.3.00) 
I.OO-150 17.00-1800 

15.21 lb.70 

3.00-1950 14.75-18 (K) 

025-2200 12..5(VI8.50 

(2004000) (11.00-60.00) 
0 25-0.50 15.75-18.50 

14.40 1.3.80 

300-20.00 12 75-17.25 

!.()()-11.25" 
(8.(X)-95.00) 

1 00-2.00 
10.81 
IKK)-11.25 

10.50- 11.50 
(6.00-6 75) 

10.50- 11.25 
10.98 

1085-11.50 

0.50-11.25 

(5.00-5..50) 

0.5(LI.00 

10.44 

0.50-11.15 


• Weighted average of borrowing rates reported to the RBI by selected banks and DFHI, weights being proportional to amounts boiTOwed 
Figures in parentheses represent weekly range during similar period last yeai. 


Tabi.e 3: Daily Cali. Monfy Rate Quotaiions of Hkihs anu Lows; Simkli Stati.'iiicai CHARAcntSisTics 

(Per cent per annum) 



All Four 
Weeks of 
the Month 

October 1995; Weekended 

All Five 
Weeks of 
the Month 


.September 1995; Weekended 


27 (Rl?) 

20 

13 (RF) 

6 

29(RF) 

22 

15 (RF) 

8 

KRF) 


I4..33 

10.91 

15.25 

14.54 

16.03 

10.68 

• 9.94 

14.19 

951 

11.00 

8.35 

.Standard Deviation 

5.12 

6..32 

1.95 

6.72 

1.22 

4.15 

5,88 

1.79 

3.60 

0-32 

4.02 

Coefficient of variation (percentages) 35.74 

57.95 

12.79 

46.21 

7.61 

.38.86 

5917 

12.62 

.37.84 

2.91 

48.14 
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(Hit the extreme scarcity of funds. By the 
month-end. the RBI had provided support to 
the money market to the extent of Rs 2,.S(X)- 
3.000 crure. The daily quotations of call 
money ratesduring October always remained 
above tho.se of September (Graph D). 

The month of October began with three 
holidays at a stretch after a half-a-day’s 
trading on Saturday, September 30. The 
first week of October naturally opened on 
a firm note at 15-18 per cent. In addition 
to holidays, the firmness in the rates was 
also attributable to Rs 1,500 crore (lowing 
out of the system towards payment of the 
Hoating rate (Minds and 9 1 -day treasury bills. 
It was reported that banks needed fo keep 
additional CRR during this week on account 
of indated net demand and time liabilities 
on September 30 due to the bulge in bank 
deposits arising from half-yearly closing. 

During ihe next week. Rs 1,120.66 went 
out ot the system on account of payment of 
the .second instalment of the partly-paid 
.security issued in September Although this 
was the second week of the reporting 
fortnight, banks coniinucd to borrow at high 
rates as many of them had left their positions 
uncovered during the first week in the hope 
that the rates would drop in the second week. 


These banks were seen to be borrowing at 
23 per cent on October 12 as it was the last 
day for CRR coverage and one-day repo was 
banned; some of them even borrowed un¬ 
usually at 7 per cent on the reporting Friday. 

The market opened at a high of around 18 
per cent dunng the third week. The Re.serve 
Bank intervened in the market to the extent 
of Rs 2,(KX) crore dunng this week to cool 
the market. In addition, Rs 659.50crore were 
expected to flow back into the system through 
the ledemption of 364-day treasury bills on 
October 27. 

Though the c.'ill rates fcl I duri ng the reporting 
week ended Octotier 27. the extent of volatility 
as represented by the coeftlcient variation of 
the highs and lows in fact rose rather 


significantly (Table 3). The relative fall in 
Ihe rale was on account of some casines-s In 
demand (or funds, especially from the 
government which had not come to the market 
after the October 14 notation. It was also 
reported that Stale Bank of India was a iaige 
lender in the market during this week which 
softened the rates. 

The last week of Octo(x:i. which was the 
first week ol the reporting fortnight closing 
on November 10. however, saw extreme 
pressure on the call rates which soared 
dramatically to a high of 85 per cent in a 
matterofjusltwodays(Novcmber 1-2). The 
rates were also extremely volatile with intra¬ 
day gyrations ranging between a peak ol 75 
per cent and a slump at 25 per cent. Hven 


TabcrS: Auctions Ol 364 -Dav Treasury Bills 

(Amouni in rupees, crore) 


Date of 

Bid.sTendered 

Bids Accepted 

Cut-off 

Cut-off 

Auction 

No 

Face Value 
(Amount) 

No 

Face Value 
(Amount) 

Pnee 

(Rupees) 

Yield Rate 
(Percent) 

I994 

October 12 


206.00 

to 

4.1.00 

91.39 

9.42 

OtTo(M:r26 

SI) 

774.50 

40 

65950 

91.35 

9.47 

IW5 

October 11 

18 

135.00 

5 

IKX) 

88.55 

12.93 

October 24 

18 

121.00 

9 

76.1 X) 

88.54 

12.94 


TABLt 4- Aun IONS or Central Government Dated Securities 

lAnumHin rupee.'!, crore) 


Date of Issue 

Notified 

Maturity 

Maninty 

Number 

Total Face 

Number 

Total Face 

Subsenption Cut-off 


Amount 

Periix) 

Year 

o( Bids 

Value 

ol Bids 

Value 

bv RBI Yieldroupon 



(Years) 


Received 

of Bids 

Accepted 

of Bids 

Rate 






Received 


Accepted 

(per ccnl) 


l9<)4-<)5 


May 24 

i,2a>.a) 

10 

2004 

176 

.3,945.05 

29 

1,04350 

156.50 

12.35 

June28 

900.00 

7 

2(X)I 

141 

2,002.50 

55 

900.00 

0.00 

12.08 

July 26 

y(X).(X) 

6 

2000 

222 

4.468,00 

2 

9(X).(X) 

0.(X) 

11.64 

July 29 

On Tap 

6 

2000 

20 

1,840.00 

30 

1,653.68 

0.(X) 

11.64 

Augu.st26 

10.741.81 
(Conversion) 

7 

2001 


8,693.73 

* 

8.078.36 

000 

11.75 

November 15 

2,00000 

8 

2002 

215 

4„375.50 

119 

2,00().(X) 

0.00 

11.55 

December 29 

3.722.36 

(Conversion) 

3 

1997 

- 

I03.(K 

- 

101.25 

0,00 

11.00 

Febiuary03 

2,000.(K) 

(ZeroCoupon Bond) 

5 

2000 

142 

2,393.00 

106 

2.(X)0.00 

().(X) 

12.71 

Total (1994-9.5) 
1995-96 






16.676.79 




April 27 

7,603.08 

(Conversion) 

5 

2000 

76 

1,653.58 

60 

l..584„56 

0,00 

13.25 

May 05 

l.000.«) 

10 

3005 

98 

1,299.10 

55 

‘>59.10 

40.90 

13.75 

May 30 

1.-500,00 

7 

2002 

101 

1,158.50 

59 

69450 

805.50 

13.80 

JuncOH 

1,000.00 

10 

2005 

120 

1,^1.32 

120* 

1,000.00 

0.00 

I4.00- 

June22 

1.70966 

10 

2005 

142 

803.61 

142 

803.61 

906.05 

l4.(Xr 

July 10 

4,045.66 

(Conversion) 

2 

1997 

- 

803.08 

- 

803,08 

- 

13.25 

July 26 

3,000.00 

(ZeroCoupon Bond) 
2.0(».00 

5 

2000 

2.37 

4.808.80 

103 

.3,000.00 

0,00 

1.3.85 

August 17 

3 

1998 

248 

.3,666.88 

179 

2,000.00 

0.00 

13,65 

August 31 

2,000.00 

2 

1997 

203 

2,714.86 

154 

2,000.00 

0.00 

1350 

September 11 

On Tap 

10 

2005 

99 

4,482.63 

99 

4,482.63 

0.00 

14.00 

September 29 

4 

1999 

75 

1,554.31 

75 

1554.31 

0.00 

1.3.73 

October 14 

.3,000 (X) 

2 

1997 

84 

3,000.00 

84 

3,000.00 

0.00 

1350 

Total so far (1995-96) 





21,881.79 



Memo items; State Government loans (issued with pre-determined coupon rates) 




1994-95 

April 25 

2X4.00 

10 

2004 


4511.00 


4511.00 


12.50 

September 12 
1995-% 

61.3.14 

10 

2003 

- 

3,991.43 

- 

613.14 

" 

12.50 

May 22 

1.500.00 

10 

2(X)5 

- 

3^17.88 

- 

3,000.00 

- 

14.00 


(-) means not available * Issued with pre-deiermined'coupon rates of 14 per cent each ... not notified $ Two applications of Rs 10,000 each 
were allotted in full; other oversubscribers received partial allotment. 
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GRAm C: Annuamsbd Daily I -Month, 3-Month and 6-Month Porward Premia in Pbrcentaoee 

FOR THE US DoLIAR IN THE DoMEITIC InTER-BaMK MaRKET 



the RBI intervention in the foreign exchange 
market which had absorbed rupee resources 
contributed somewhat to this. Moreover, a 
state loan flotation of Rs 1,500 crore to be 
held on November 6. the bank's commitment 
to the IDBI issue (Rs 1. 100 crore) which fell 
due in the flrst week of the reporting fortnight, 
and the third instalment of Rs 1,100 crore 
towards the partly-paid security due for 
payment in the second week of the reporting 
fortnight, would together soak up at least 
Rs 6,{X)0-7.000 crore from the system thus 
threatening to cause an acute shortage of 
funds in the immediate future. The Reserve 
Bank intervened in the market to the extent 
ofRs3,(X)0crore(outstanding as on November 
4) in just two days through reverse repos with 


DFHIandSTCl. Banks also reported to have 
availed of refinance against government 
securities to the extent of Rs 500crore during 
these two days. 

Open Market Operations 

In keeping with the tight monetary policy, 
the open market operations of the Reserve 
Bank continued to remain passive. The 
securities it offered for sale were long-dnied 
sccunties while the market completely lacked 
interest in these and instead traded in short- 
dated securities due to the liquidity crunch. 
There was only one purchase deal of Rs 5 
crore in a floating rate bond which the RBI 
purchased at par. 


m 

Primary Market Operations 

Dated Securities 

Only one fresh dated security was float 
by the government during the month. Issu 
on October 14, this was the second .series 
the 13.5 per cent two-year security float 
earlier this year. The paper aimed at moppi 
up Rs 3,000 crore being issued on the sai 
day when redemption of the 12 percent 19 
paper was due. The latter paper was to 
redeemed actually on October 15 but w 
redeemed on October 14 as the next d 
happened to be a Sunday. It was reported tl 
the ministry of finance and ihe RBI b( 
‘persuaded’ public sector banks to reinvi 
the redeemed amounts in the new 13.S0; 
cent paper, with even amounts being indicat 
to each bank. The paper was naturally fu 
subscribed. Financial institutions, such . 
the Lie, and the UTI were reportedly lar 
buyers of this paper. The anxiety of t 
government and the Reserve Bank to hum 
from the market was later explained wher 
was found that, as on October 6, t 
government's resort to ad hoes had on 
again crossed the Rs 9,000 crore limit. 

With the above floatation, the govemme 
has achieved a gross market borrowings 
Rs 21,882 crore so far during the cum 
fiscal year (Table 4) as again.st the budget 
amount of Rs 41,0(K) crore. 

364 Day TBs 

The Reserve Bank raised a meagre amoi 
of Rs 87 crore out of bids worth Rs 256 err 
received in two auctions of 364-day T 
during October. The cut-off yields on the 
TBs have shown fractional increases fre 
12.91 per cent towards the end of Septemb 
to 12.93 and 12.94 percent respectively, 
the two October auctions (Table ‘ 


Tablf. 6 AiX'noNS of 91 -Day Treasury Bills 

(Anumnt in rupees, croi 


Date of 

Auction 

Notified 

Amount 

(Rupees) 

Bids Tendered 

Rids Accepted 

No Face Value 

(Amount) 

Subscription 
Devolved 
on RBI 
(Amount) 

Cut-off 
Price in 
Rupees 

Cut-off 

Amount OutstandinK* 

No 

Face Value 
(Amount) 

Yield Rate 
(Per Cent 
Per Annum) 

Total 

With 

RBI 

Outside 

RBI 

1994 












October 07 

100 

12 

.37.00 

9 

30,00 

45.00 

97.75 

9.21 

4650.00 

749.00 

.3901.0( 



(1) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 







October 14 

100 

16 

.38.50 

10 

2050 

79.50 

97.75 

9X1 

455000 

828.30 

372I5( 

October 21 

100 

37 


6 

75.00 

0.00 

97.92 

850 

4400.00 

82850 

.35715( 



(1) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 







October 28 

250 

.36 

80875 

5 

2K 

0.00 

97% 

8..33 

4400.00 

828,50 

3.5715( 



(I) 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 







1995 












October 06 

500 

10 

25.50 

4 

13.6475 

0.00 

%9.3 

1X67 

6501.00 

834.00 

5667.(X 



(2i 

(800) 

(2) 

(486.35X5) 







October 13 

500 

22 

184.40 

19 

172.13 

0.00 

.%.9I 

1X75 

6501.00 

661.25 

58.39.7f 



(2) 

(350) 

(2) 

(327.87) 







October 20 

500 

18 

163.95 

1.3 

136.45 

31.7475 

%.90 

12.80 

6501.00 

220.25 

6280.7! 



(4) 

(.331.80) 

(4) 

(331.8025) 







October 27 

500 

20 

.328.46 

19 

327.% 

15698X5 

%.88 

12.88 

6501.00 

193.00 

6308.a 



(2) 

(15.06) 


(15.0575) 








Figures in brackets represent numbers and amounts of non-competitive bids which are not included in the total. 
@ Outstanding amounts are estimated for all weeks of October 1995. 
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intcreM tminioiiipeutivr bidders intlw>p»per 
was on dccniini ol iIk shoi tfall tai cd by many 
banks <ls a large amount of FBs wcte redeemed 
over the past couple ol months and the need 
to rc build short twin investment portlolio 
by them to meet the ensuing busy season 
I redit demand Yct tin, Resw vt Bank could 
neither avoid a giadual increase in the yields 
on this papci nor could it avoid devolvemeni 
on itseil whuh totalled Rs IKK M wore in 
the last two auctions ut the month 

PSU Bonds 

With the impending disinvestment of 
cxiuilies bv the government of four public 
sector undertakings (ninth lound of bidding 
first this year) in an environment ol liquidity 
shortage and nsing interest costs not many 
other PSUs approached the market with new 
bond issues Apparently these four equity 
auctions evoked very poor response 
successful bids as low as Rs 168 62 ciore 
against the cat Iter expectation of about 
Ks 2,(XX) ciore, there is a budgeuiry taiget 
ol Rs 7,1XX) crorc to be fulfilled 

Amongst the tew other floatations the 
Nuclear Power Corporation (NPC) floated a 
SIX year bond lor Rs 1(K) crorc at 16 2S per 
cent The issue closed on Octolscr 16 and 
was reported to have attracted only Rs 50 
crorcdespiteattractivcconditions NHPC’loo 
was less fortunate and couid laise only Rs 
66 ciore as against a target of Rs 1(X)crorc 
through Its taxable bond at 16 5 per cent 
IRHC was in the market in the last week of 
October with its tax tree bond woith Rs 250 
crorc at 10 50 per cent and was reponcdly 
doing well K'ipl was in the market to 
privately place Rs 2(K>cioic at 15 5 percent 
whereas the IDBI with its deep discount and 


TaBLI 7 OnKATIONS Ol Naiionai Siik k Exchanoc (NSF) UI RIN( OtTOmR IdOS 


Descriptors 





WeekcndingtXtobcr Amount in Croreof Rupc 

cs 







27 


20 



15 


6 


Total dunngOc tuber 


Oidei 

Actual 

Order 

A( lu.il 

Order 

Actual 

Ordti 

Actual 

f)rdtr 

Ac tual 




Traded 



Tiaded 


Traded 



traded 



7faded 


Buy 

Sell 

Amcnint 

Buy 

Sell 

Amount 

Buy 

Sell 

Amount 

Buy 

Sell Amount 

Buy 

Sell 

Amount 

1 1 reasiiry bills 
















1 ) 91 daybills 

751 

751 

751 




1000 

1000 

1000 




17 <1 

17 51 

1/51 

II) 564 daybills 

500 

500 

500 




28 00 

2800 

2800 

HtX) 

1500 

1500 

4600 

4600 

4600 

Suh total Tiaded 
















value 

12 51 

1251 

1251 




5800 

5800 

58 00 

1500 

1500 

1500 

65 51 

65 51 

65 51 

2 Dated securities 
















A GOlsecunlies 
















i) Oinverted 

2600 

2600 

2600 

900 

900 

900 

52 00 

5200 

5200 

5500 

50 00 

5000 

10200 

9700 

9700 

11 ) Reguliff 

- 



2945 

2945 

2945 

9275 

9275 

9275 

20 71 

50 71 

2071 

142 87 

15287 

14287 

III) Zero coupon 




1700 

1700 

1200 

4000 

4000 

5000 




5700 

5700 

4200 

B State govts stocks 

985 

985 

985 

001 

001 

001 

016 

016 

016 




1002 

100? 

1002 

Sub total Traded 
















value 

55 85 

55 85 

5585 

5544 

5544 

5044 

164 89 

16489 15489 

5571 

6071 

5071 

51189 

51689 

29189 

5 PSU bonds 
















i) Tax free 

— 

520 


550 

650 

520 

10 12 

1012 

10 12 

970 

970 

970 

25 02 

29 52 

250? 

II) Taxable 

4 55-' 

455- 

4 55- 

1522 

1522 

1522 

1620 

1650 

1520 

1090 

1090 

1090 

4467 

4497 

4567 

Sub total Tradad 
















value 

4 55 

755 

455 

1842 

1952 

1842 

2652 

2662 

2552 

2060 

2060 

2060 

6969 

74 Ti) 

6869 

4 Commercial papers 

2800 

2800 

2800 

1500 

1500 

1500 

- 

- 


- 



45 (» 

4500 

45 tX) 

5IDa-IB 




010 

010 

010 

228 

228 

228 

1100 

1100 

1100 

15 58 

15 58 

1558 

Gland total (volume) 

8051 

8571 

8051 

8896 

9006 

85% 

25149 

251 79 22049 

10051 

10551 

95 51 

50127 

51087 

48027 


t-)Nolniding ID Non-SLR Institutional Bonds IB SLR InsutuUonalBonds @ Includes 12 08percemGovemmentCoinpcnsation Bond 2001woith 
of Rs 4 crorc 


OkAm D Daicv Tor End QuoiArtoNs or Caii Moniy Rates 
Septlmiier 1995 anoOc tubcr 1995 


5 1 > 


SO 


» I 


b September 1995 

, ^ \ 


"t- -r 


^ -5 


„ n-t Cl If* f " 

= 1' jfXtohcilW^ I 

' 1 \ ' 


I 




'11 I 

Working Days 


I ’ I [ 


Incidentally in September the government 
issued a floating rate bund (FRH) at a rate 
of intcicst linked to (he cut olt yields on this 
instrument 

91 t)as FBs 

1 he government raisc'd a total of Rs 2,(XX) 
cnirc through lour auctions of 91 day TBs 
dui ing CX.tuber but with a signi Iicant firming 
up of the cut oft yield from 12 68 per cent 
in the final auction ol September to 12 88 
per cent in that ol October (Table 6) The 


share ut nun comiieiiiive btddcrs tn this at 
Rs 1,161 08 c lore was more than 50 per cent 
However while initially these bidders 
contnbuted a large amount their share 
gradually lell with then contribution getting 
reduced only to Rs 15 (Ksemreinthe month’s 
last auction as against Rs 800 crorc in the 
til St auc tion 1 he dec I case in the amount bid 
by non competitive bidders was comfiensatcd 
fur.toasmailcxti m bythcincreasedintcresi 
from the competitive bidders who bid larger 
amounts towards the moriihend The renewed 
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'i. 

•o 


\ J 

h( 

A 

> 

1 

1 f 

* i 
1/ I 

V 

H 

( 

1 


CiNAPH E Yin 0 Curves ro» 164 Da> Tri a^ury Bii i s awd GOI 
ShriRllli-S WlirdMID AvfRAC F-rOR 0 ( lOBIK 1995 

D itcd Secunlu s (1 ast maturily in 2<K)S) 


/* / 


ri } 

\ / 

\l 


\M Day Inasuiy Bills 
(1 asi maturity on Sept 27 <*(i) 


I 1 i 

Period tuinatuiity in asitndiny oidii 


regulat bonds could raise only Rs 70 croie 
III two weeks NABARI) and IRBI 
appioached the market with their tO-year 
bonds at the same 14 per tent rate ol inteicst 
for Rs 8^ SO trorc and Rs 87 50 crorc 
rcspci lively Meanwhile the 17 5 pci cent 
bondol issueol KiishnaBhagyaJalaNigam 
(KHJNL) has obtained its target amount of 
Rs 150 crorc because ot the high yield and 
also because ol Karnataka government 
guaiantee this issue in fat 1 1 ompelled other 
PSlJs to push up the yield otters 

Gujarat 1 case Finance lapped the market 
to raise Rs 50 croie by privately placing 
two short term (15/1S months) papers The 
Gujarai Industrial Investment Corporation 
was in the market to raise Rs 55 crorc 

As rcsourtes were scaite and the tost 
high in the domestic market IDBI and ICICI 
looked towards itiicrnational markets Both 
had sought extension ol time limit on then 
external lommcttial borrowings from the 
government 

Tapping Nty* Souicc 

Due to (ontinued liquidity shortage in the 
ftnanttal system PSUs could raise only 
about 10 per tent ot their targeted market 
boirowing ot Rs 6 000 tiore during the 
yeai Win le some PS I Is have started tapping 
the new sources like RRBs PFs, etc. many 
othci s have shitted to lease tinancc for their 
fund tequirements 1 he latter PSl Is are IRf C 
(Rs I 8(X) crorc) PFC (Rs 250 trorc) and 
MINL (Rs 1 150 trore) lease finance 
seemed to be the pretened avenue as it 
oltcred tax shcltei to (he investors most of 
whom - be they corporates financial 
institutions or even banks - were showing 
trends ot high profits in the first half of 
1995-96 The Reserve Bank has appatently 
clamped a ban on such deals being routed 


through hinks bv tiiiance companies as it 
amounted tu double financing ol the same 
leased assets 

Also while (he primary market activities 
were mostly concentrated in high rale taxable 
bonds the eventual rescinding ot SectionKOM 
benefits under the Income Tax Act on intci 
corporate dividends gives a much needed 
tillip to piimaiy tax-free bonds as corporates 
are planning to replace preference and equity 
share holdings by tax free PSIJ bonds 
Accordingly PSl Is have been bracing up to 
restructure ihc ii bonds in terms of put options 
and discounts and such other facilities toi the 
piospeclivc corpoiate subsenbers 

C omnu n lal Pape > 

Despite .in increase in the number of 
companies rated by CRISIL many pretened 
not to enter the CP market as ultimately funds 
raised through this instrument would lead u) 
rc'ductions in Iheii existing cash credit limits 
During the month a total ol Rs 186 5 croie 
worth of CPs were floated the largest being 
Rs 100 crorc by Infrastructure Leasing and 
Financi il Services (ILFS) Voltas andPli/er 
were amongst the companies to issue their 
CPs Kotak Mahindra was reported to have 
rolled ovei its commercial papei worth 
Rs 6-7 croie on October II at 16 5 per cent 

The pnmary CP rates which were in the 
range ol 11 5 I 4 25 per cent towards the 
end of September were hiked to the higher 
rangeof 14 5 15 5 per cent towards the second 
lortnight ol October 

ICD Marini 

The inter-corporate deposit market was 
leas'bnably stable although the rates were high 
dunng October with low demand for funds 
AAA(U7pieA)companiescouldboiTowinthis 
market at 17 5 18 5 per cent whereas AA 


(double A) companies could borrow at 25 pei 
cent Interestingly scarce resources and the 
desire lor earning better returns on small sur 
pluses have led a few leading finance 
companicstooffei syndicatedmtcr cor)iorau 
deposits 

Other Meiike>ls 

1 here were very lew issues ol ccrtilicates 
ol deposits (C Ds) when they weii issued 
the ruling rates were 14 I4 5pcrceni Further 
an issue ot p.iss thiough certificates ol 
Rs 9 16 crorc bv ALircity Housing noticed 
in the last month s icvicw was received well 
III the market 

IV 

Secondary Market 

Disturbances in the foreign exchange and 
monev maikets adversely affected the 
sec ondary market operations in money market 
instruments with the si/eol secondary (rans 
actions dwindling to the lowest levels in 
monthsexc cpt tor repo ti ansactions in govern 
ment securities associated with Ihc funding 
requirements in the call money market 1 ut jl 
traded amount as shown in (he RBI s SGI 
accounts (excluding repos) wasol thcoidci 
of Rs I 760 crorc dunng October as against 
Rs 1 121 croie dunng September and 
Rs 1 599 c tore in August (Appendix Tabic) 
Likewise (he actual ttaded si/e on the 
National Stock Exchange (NSF) was 
considerably less at Rs48(} crorc dunng the 
loui weeks of October as against Rs 1 164 
croreinScpti*nibcr(tivcwceks).indRs I 154 
crorc during August (four wc*eks) 

(xnetrment SeiutHu c 

Ihc redemption ol the 12 per cent 1995 
paper on October 14 created a shortage ol 
short term papci in the market towards the 
end ol the month As a result the locus in 
(he secondary market foi dated securities 
ihiltcd frc'm hor< tenn paper to longer 
duration maturities Initially .here was 
considerable interest in 12 75 percent 1996 

11 5 per cent 1997 and 12 per cent 1999 
as also in 2^ro coupon bonds 1999 and 2000 
I here weic small trades in 91 day TBs whic h 
had bexome ac ti ve one e again i n the secondary 
market since late September I here was not 
much interest in 164 daylBs Pritesof short 
duration securities suffered an erosion due 
to firming up of interest rales while long 
duration papers stood their ground Pnee of 

12 75 percent 1996 tell from Rs 101 19 on 
Soptcmbci 10t'->ks9<t 57 on October 10 while 
thatol 14 per cent 2005 (II) edged up from 
RslOl 10 to Rs 101 27 dunng the same penod 

Yield Curve 

Apart from the dwindling of transactions 
in the secondary market there has occurred 
some significant disturbance in the yield 
curves for 164-day TBs and dated government 
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Amsuix Tabu Smiinoary Govi-iinmi-ni Pabui 0»i rations KRI s S(i1 Data 


!Amount in tui>efs, i n<rel 

IJestnpuons Wick ending Ottobti IWS Yiild to Matuiiiy on Aitual Tiudin^ Tot il lot (hi Month 




27 



30 



11 



6 


ol (klobei 1991 


Amt 

Y1M_ 

CY 

Amt 

YTM 

_Q_ 

Amt 

_YTM 

( \ 

Amt 

IlM 

(1 

Anil 

VTM 

rY_ 

t Titasury Bills 















A 01 Day Bills 
















I) Oct 21 1991 







218 

1111 


218 

121> 


s 16 

1284 


11) Oct 28 IWS 




1116 

PM 


1100 

1126 


WIX) 

11 IS 


17616 

not 


III) Nov 04 1991 

6t6 

12 69 


I28(X) 

P60 


162 

1101 


91 (X) 

II 79 


21108 

12 X) 


IV) Nov II 19‘JI 




109 K) 

140) 





2291 

12 67 


11> 41 

1180 


V) Nov IS l‘W1 

UK) 

1107 


1000 

12‘)4 


1872 

1107 


1000 

1106 


K1 ” 

not 


VI) Nov rs 1991 

1400 

P71 


12 (X) 

PS2 


190 

1167 


IS(X) 

mo 


4291 

P9> 


vii) JXt. 02 1991 

08/ 

1276 





I 01 

I29( 


101 

1106 


491 

1 '‘X» 


VIII) J in n 1996 




21X1 

p a 








’(X) 

P7’ 


Ini' lolal 

12 81 

12 84 


117(X 

11 i2 


6081 

11 19 


21618 

1211 


61/ X) 

P9| 


B ’64 Das Bills 
















1) Du 08 l‘W1 




100 

P()S 








KXl 

l’(i8 


II) Au). ()•> 1996 

HU) 

1292 


810 

Pv). 


4100 

11 14 


18 (X) 

1122 


KUK) 

n p 


III) Si pi 27 1996 

OK) 

1217 





1100 

12 61 





UK) 

P61 


Sub U)i il* 

UK) 

1291 


UK) 

12 81 


18 00 

1101 


18 (X) 

112’ 


121 (X) 

1104 


2 (lOI Dated Siiunties 
















A Converted (Per f nil Year) 















1) 12 00 1991 










268 (X) 

2191 

II 81 

2(4((X) 

21‘71 

1181 

11) 12 (S 1996 

1162 

1112 

12 80 

21V) 

1146 

P7<J 

89 (X) 

1080 

1261 

82 in 

1091 

126' 

»)9()8 

I111 

12 66 

III) POO 1909 




021 

118’ 

P62 

loot) 

1184 

1261 




1021 

1184 

12 61 

IV) 12 10 '>004 










019 

I1W 

11 10 

019 

H'W 

11 10 

Sub total 

14 62 

1112 

12 80 

2161 

111/ 

P /9 

WOO 

II II 

P61 

IK) ■’9 

1171 

1204 

48712 

8(X> 

12 22 

B Rigutir (Pel Cera 

Veai) 















1) 10 71 1996 










121 

12 47 

1091 

121 

12 17 

1091 

11) 12 00 1997 










11 ai 

1101 

12 19 

IKX) 

1101 

12 19 

III) niO 1997 

1001 

1111 

1147 

72 21 

11 1/ 

11 IK 

22968 

11 41 

11 49 

l(X) 

11 19 

n 48 

11291 

M41 

1149 

IV) P 10 1998 







2000 

UK) 

1268 




20 (X) 

UK) 

I2()8 

V) M61 19v)8 




210 

11 49 

Ivfil 

104 

1116 

ll6l 




7 14 

11)4 

1162 

VI) 1171 191)9 (tRB) 









1(X) 

11 71 

n n 

1(X) 

1(71 

1171 

VII) It 00 >(X)1 




1671 

It->4 

118’’ 

111 

IKX) 

14 (X) 




20 28 

1179 

1181 

VIII) It(X) ?(K)1 (II) 

100 

1171 

1182 

780 

l’79 

1181 

880 

1176 

1181 

82/ 

1181 

1187 

27 87 

1178 

1181 

Sub total 

1 (01 

1141 

1111 

98 86 

114/ 

111/ 

26701 

1147 

1141 

1012 

nil 

P89 

40948 

1146 

1144 

(A+B)* 

2767 

1148 

11 11 

12247 

11 47 

1142 

16601 

1281 

1121 

18081 

1142 

12 II 

897 (X) 

179 

12 78 

( Aio loupon (Per ( ent Yeat) 














(i)O(H) 19 W 







2100 

1191 

10 ()X 

100 

It(X) 

107/ 

XXX) 

11‘71 

10 70 

(11)000 .(XX) 




t0(X) 

1(9/ 

1>'>8 

•HlOO 

1196 

12 19 




«)(X) 

11‘77 

P 12 

D RBI s Dpen Muket 















i>pei ilions 
















(A+B+C s-D) 

2/67 

1148 

11 11 

1624/ 

1119 

till 

41101 

1291 

not 18181 

1106 

12(» 

‘787 (X) 

2‘70 

1268 

1 RI 1*0 
















(1) 91 Di> r Bill 




ItXI 



84 69 
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see unties fuivcl which depiets Yf Ms ol 
all government sccunlies transacted during 
the whole ot October in an asi ending order 
of their maturities shows a very gentle upward 
movement On the other hand the yields tor 
T64 day TBs depicted in a similar manner 
in the same i ui ve show a total ins ersion due 
to an acute demand tor T Bs maturing towards 
the end of the year 

liuli(HtmR(turn\ and ( amtal Ap/n et lalton 

The bond index computed by the ICICI 
Seeuritics covenng gov emment sccunlies ol 
one to ten year duration which have fixed 
coupons and are being traded shows that 
while the composite return that tte government 
papers offer over the base penod (August I 
1994) has nsen by about 5 1 per cent until 
the end ot October the capital value of the 
papers depreciated by about 6 pei cent 


suggesting iiisc ol about 11 T percent 
in the yield lalc fliblc below) 

I Sie Boni>Inijix(i BEX) 

Tcxal Chinge Pnnupal Change 
Return Return 

imlex Index 
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PSU Bonds 

ThoiightiadinginPSUbondst oniinut d 
to be dull there has oecuned a shift in 
favour ot taxable bonds dunng October 
probabiy due to the asCinding of 80 M 
provisions as cited above Total traded 
amount in taxable bonds in September 
was Rs 19 crore (five weeks), whereas 
in October it was Rs 44 crore (Table 7) 


I he YT MI or the PSU bonds displayed an upward 
trend from 16 S7 per cent in the first wi*ck ol 
the month to 17 91 per cent towards the end of 
the month No much selling pn ssure however 
was seen 

Commt K tal Pupt r 

( onsidcrable interest was evinced in the 
secondary market in CPs during the last week ol 
October NSL screen showed that Ks 4T crore 
weredonein fourC Ps towards the last two weeks 
ot the month The papers traded were those of 
SAII Hocchst Philips lube Investments and 
VolUs 

I Statistii at compilations and gi aph< for this note have 
been done by V P Prashonl Paramiia Dcbnath has 
prepared bai kgiound notes on pn volt debt instruments 
andmonevmarktliaiios ] S 
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INSTITUTE FOR FINANCIAL 
441 MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH, Madras 

Faculty Positions 

Institute for Financial Management and Research (IFMR) invites applications from suitable candidates 
for full-time faculty positions. Appointments will be made at the level of Professors, Associate Professors 
and Assistant Professors. A few research positions are also available. 

Now in its 25th year, IFMR has been a pioneer in financial management education and research. It offers 
executive development programmes for Indian and International participants, Part-time Postgraduate 
Diploma in Financial Management (Equivalent to MBA in Finance) approved by AICTE and prepares 
students for the Ph.D. degree of the University of Madras. It supports research by its faculty in finance 
and economics, funds for which come from both national and international organisations. 

Persons selected will be joining a team of multi-disciplinaiy faculty members and wiU need to participate 
in dll activities of the Institute. Those vwth interest and commitment to research will be preferred if they 
have adequate and proven teaching abilities. 

QUAUFICATIONS 

Ph.D. with specialisation in Finance / Economics / Management. Persons with industrial experience and 
with MBA in Finance or CA or ICWA would also be considered. 

EXPERIENCE 

i'^plicants should have a minimum of five years teaching, research or industrial experience. Tbosc joining 
at the Assistant or Associate Professor level will be evaluated for promotion based on their performances. 
Faculty members have annual work plans and annual increments are based on merit. 

SCALES OF PAY 

Professor Rs. 7500 - 11000 

Associate Professor Rs. 5800 - 9500 
Assistant Professor Rs. 4300 - 7200 

♦ These scales which include cost of li\ing components are being revised and will be competitive with 
other prestigious Management Institutions. 

♦ In addition, HRA, Contributory PF, Gratuity, Pension, Medical benefits and Leave Travel Allowance 
as per Institute’s rules are also available. 

♦ All appointments will be on contract for three years and will be renen^ble depending on performances. 
Apply in confidence with detailed CV, three references and list of publications to : 

The Director 

Institute for Financial Management and Research 

Post Box No. 3330, 30, Kothari Road, Nungambakkam, Madras 600 034. 
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COMMENTARY 


NEW DELHI 

Liberalisation Chicken Coming Home 
to Roost 

BM 

The fragility of the external payments position, exposed by the 
maHcet-driven devaluation of the rupee and the depletion of foreign 
exchange reserves, has shown that the priority assigned to external 
liberalisation in the government’s economic policies is wholly 
misconceived and is fraught with tragic consequences. 


CONTRARY to ofTictal claims, the nipee is 
still very much under pressure and is likely 
to sink further before it stabilises at about 
Rs 40 to a US dollar. Stabilisation at that 
level too is likely to result in substantial 
drawing down of the exchange reserves. The 
reserves are reported already to have been 
eroded by over two billion dollars from the 
peak level touched early in 1993. The fund 
maintained by the Reserve Bank of India to 
contain losses on account of fluctuations in 
the value of the rupee in relation to foreign 
currencies in the open market has come down 
from over Rs 7,.300 crore in June 1995 to 
about Rs 4,000 crore. The balance of 
payments position has come under strain at 
a time when the current account deficit is 
widening and the debt service obligation is 
large and pressing. 

The build-up of exchange re-serves, from 
a low of $ 1.1 billion in June 1991 to $ 20 
billion at the end of 1994-95 was claimed 
by the government as a great achievement 
of its economic policy and management. 
That the burgeoning exchange reserves were 
putting a burden on the overall economic, 
and in panicular monetary, situation was 
played down. That such measures as partial 
amvertibility of rupee in early 1992 and 
abolition of dual exchange rate system later 
that year resulted in further Evaluation of 
the rupee was also dismissed as not worth 
notice. The aiiscrtion of commerce minister 
Chidambaram that afta the latest ‘coneclion’ 
of theexchange parity to neutralise the effect 
of inflation in the last two years “the rupee 
can only appreciate now” tacks credibility. 
It may not be amiss to rkall la similar 
assertion in July 1991 of finance minister 
Manmohan Singh, immediately after the two- 
step Evaluation of the rupee, that the “rupee 
can henceforth only gain”. Chidambaram is 
going to be proved as glaringly wrong as 
Manmohan Singh. 

When the exchange reserves were 
burgeoning, the governor of the Reserve 
Bank had claimed that “while earlier the 
loans taken [from foreign sources) had been 


spent, they have now been consolidated and 
this reflects in the forex position”. An RBI 
expert group has recorded that over S 24 
billion were purchased frtMU the market during 
199.3-95 which resulted in the foreign 
currency assets of $ 20 billion. This was the 
reason for the stability of the exchan^ value 
of the rupee during this period. The inflow 
of foreign exchange in various forms tended 
to strengthen inflationary pressures which 
surfaced sharply in 1993-94 with a return to 
double-digit inflation even as growth impul¬ 
ses in the economy, especi^ly growth of 
industry, remained sluggish and the fiscal 
position of the government deteriorated. Even 
the World Bank in its country repoit on India 
referred critically to the problems thrown up 
by the build-up of exchange reserves in this 
fashion. It also frowned upon the low level 
of imports by India in spite of the 
liberalisation-globalisation policy accepted 
by the government. 

After quantitative restrictions on imports 
were lifted, there was to begin with, what 
the Economic Survey o( the finance ministry 
called, “normal growth of imports”. The 
traEgap widened toovcrthreebillionEllars. 
Subsequently, however, imports began to 
dip and the negative iraE gap shrunk in 
1993-94 loless than onebilliondollars. There 
were noises that the RBI was artificially 
keeping the rupee ‘stable’ while costs of 
production in the economy were rising. There 
was a Emand in some quarters for nica.sures 
to depreciate the rupee to attract foreign 
capital, step up investment and promote 
exports, though there are also fears that 
inflationary pressures might become 
unmanageable. 

After the government floated the rupee 
and maE it convertible on traE account 
early in 1993, there was eveiy possiMlity of 
the rupee suffering further Evaluation. Ihis 
would have been welcome to exporters but 
was bound to have adverse impact on supplies 
and prices in the Emestic m^et. The value 
of the rupee was kept ‘stable’ by ‘sterilising’ 
exchange reserves but this was by itself not 

* -V 




adequate to check inflation, step up 
investment or imparl a thrust to exports even 
as the problem of servicing of the country's 
huge foreign debt became more intractable. 
This compelled the government to be cautious 
in lushing into full convertibility of the rupee. 
But it has not been able to withstand the 
pressure for opening up the Indian market 
for import of consumer goods, even as a 
meaningful way of utilising the accumulated 
exchange reserves for productive purposes 
and expansion of economic infrastructure 
haseluded the government, itisnotsuiprising, 
therefore, that as soon as signs of industrial 
production picking up emerged after a 
prolonged hold up, a piquant situation has 
appeared in which both the exchange reserves 
and the exchange value of the rupee have 
come under pressure. 

The pressures on the rupee and exchange 
reserves have been attributed to shortage of 
dollars in the market to finance the import 
needs of industry. The speculative rush of 
importers for dollars is supposed to have 
aggravated the position. The RBI, anxious 
to prevent Epietion of exchange reserves, 
is thought to have made matters worse by 
the decision that foreign exchange for 
servicing the outstanding foreign debt not 
only of the corporate sector but the 
government too would henceforth have to 
be raised from the market and would not be 
paid out of the reserves held by it. This is 
said to have triggered the slump of the rupee. 
While finance minister Manmohan Singh 
has been unusually reticent, the minister of 
stale under him .said that the rise in industrial 
output mid implementation of new projects 
entailing large-scale imports of equipment 
and raw materials had created a huge Emand 
for foreign exchange. This had also activised 
“strong lobbies” for disturbing rupee-Ellar 
balance, according to him. ’The problem, it 
is admitted by exchange Ealers, will E 
compounded because of the concomitant rise 
in the rupee costs of imports and fall in 
foreign exchange earnings from exports. 
EitEr way tE impact on tEEmestic market 
of the devaluation of tE rupee is EuE 
to E inflationary. Exporters, at tE same 
time, have tend^ to park tEir earnings 
abroad, as tEy Elieve tEt rupee will fall 
further. The current account Eficit is widely 
expected to E over $ 5 billion this year. 
Combined with furlEr Evaluation of the 
rupee, there is,bound toE a sizerdile Epietion 
of exchange reserves. This will aE to the 
political woes of tE Rao govemit^nt in tE 
election year. TE government will E fenced 
to revert to tE policy of Efiating doroe.stic 
economic acti vityandaslumpintEindustrial 
sector is very likely. TE periEic devaluation 
of tE rupee is bound, in popular perception, 
to expose tE vulnerability of tE Indian 




et onomy ds a result ot its mindless exposure 
to global market fottes 

The problem may nut have yet acquired 
crisis proponions as in 1991 But the so- 
called economic liberalisation and 
globalisation policy, misconceived and 
misdirected oi the Rao government it 
persisted with will surely lead to a similar 
denouement Ihe indicators are already 
ominous Deterioration ui the extcinal 
payments position may also i reatc a si tuatiun 
where there may be large scale flight of 
capital from India The much advertised bid 
to altrac t toieign capital especially portfolio 
investment in stocks and shares to step up 
investment for the growth ol the economy 
expansion of infrastructural facilities IS losing 
momentum fins is not happening because 
of the fishy Enron deal which has been 
questioned and exposed Ihc loss of 
intemational confidence in the ability of Ihe 
Indian market to absorb profitable foreign 
investment is really the problem because 
domestic savings and investment have not 
picked up 

it IS not fortuitous that foreign trade gap 
IS again widening Ihe dnve launched with 
miirh lantaie to accumulate foreign 
exhehange icserves and open the Indian 
market lor foreign c apital, technology goods 
and services while it has increased external 
debt has neither augmented resources for 
in vest mciit nor st i mu lated ef I ic tent cc oiiomic 
activity and competitive strength ol Indian 
cnterpiises in the domestic or the global 
market On the contrary multinational 
corporations have sccuied special privileges 
and a commanding position to turn Indian 
business interests and skills technological 
manageiial and marketing into their 
commission agencies The chief of the 
Conf cdei ationof Indian Industry pompously 
declared Ihe other day in a press inleiview 
that ina)onty shareholding in so called joint 
ventures was passing into the hands of foreign 
c ompanics and this what he called ‘strategic 
alliances was the way to the future for 
Indian business I n thi s anangement the Indian 
partneis provide their disinbution networks 
in the domestic market plus olcoursc political 
contacts and the foreign partners bnng in 
capital and technology 

The fragility of the external payments 
position exposed by the market driven 
devaluation of the rupee and depletion of 
exchange reserves has clearly shown that 
pnonts given to liberalisation in ihenfliciai 
strucluial adjustment process is wholly 
misconceived Domestic liberalisation which 
must be a well planned and well direr ted 
easing of the discretionary bureaucraii' 
control system to activise domestic enterprise 
and skills to promote savings and efficient 
investment must be Ihe first concern of the 
state even as external liberalisation or what 
IS euphemistically called globalisation of the 


economy has to be carefully regulate 'n 
supplement domestic investment with foreign 
inputs to improve the efficiency of domestic 
business entcriinse in the public and pnvate 
set tors The examples of Japan and South 
Korea are otten cited in this context it was 
in some countries in South America (hat 
external liberalisation was given pnonty in 
the CLononm policy package Ihis had 
disastrous consequences asm Mexico India 
too IS being attempted to be pushed on to 
the disastrous Mexico route 
The Rao government not denved propci 
lessons from tne Mexico fiasco The key 
issue (hat (he Mexico experience throws up 
IS that f iiture to undertake etficicnt 
mobilisation ol domestic resources human 
and material and helpless reliance on foreign 
capital isd ingcrous Theupshotol the Mexico 
crisis has ilic plan tor pumping in of fiirther 
billions ot dollars as credit to hail the country 
out ol the external payments ensis This 
involved muilgage ot the oil wealth ot 
Mexico Its prime national asset to I'S 
corjtii ations which t uriher weakened Mexico 
and Its ahiliiv to get out ol the payments crisis 
and return to the gtowth path Fhc position 
ot Mexico h is only worsened in the Iasi one 
year at let the ten yearlong so called reform 
of us economy The point is that the conci s 
sionsalrc idy offered by Ihe R lo governmtnt 
and moie in ihc oiling lo aiiraci loicigii 
capital especially in the energy and 
inlrastiuciui it scctots are tending in he ihc 
bcgmiiingot (hepioccssol going ihc Mexico 
wav The build up of exchange rcseivcs by 
foreign borrowing and inflow of loicign 
capital liigi. .IS they may appeal lo he al 
some point ol lime is no assiinncc that a 
iclapsc ol the b ilancc ol pay me ms crisis and 
flight ol i ipiial cannot be suddenly biought 
on by manipui iting capital movements lo 
and out ot India But Ihc governmcni even 
in the midst ol the growing prcssuic on thi. 
rupee and the cmctging payments ens's has 
chosen to go lor large scale CKD and SKD 
import ol luxury cars for ls^cmbly in India 
IS is applauded in some intcresicd quauci as 


a move to expand the auto industry in Ind 
Just as in respect of foreign power plants wi 
guaranteed high returns on investment, t 
move for foreign cars and consumer durabi 
to be imported or assembled in India w 
entail a huge drain ot foreign exchange, nc 
and in future and put India under sevc 
external payments strain and periodic torei, 
exchange crisis 

The secretary in the finance ministry, wh 
tracing the background to the latest fall 
the exchange value of rupee, admitted ll 
investment was low in IWl and picked i 
onl> in 1994 which at onc". brought i 
pressure on the rupee The deficit on cum 
account is growing and is expected to be I 
per cent ol GDP in 1995 96 against 0 5 p 
cent in 1994 95 A current account defi( 
ol I 5 per cent ol GDP may appear to 
within manageable limits But a pick up 
investment and growth in India has alrcai 
got linked to nse in currcnl account dclii 
and pressure on rupee fhis is clearly t 
implication ol Monlek Singh s statement 
sets not only a limii to the growth prospec 
ol ihc economy but also portends seno 
payments problems in the event ut grow 
picking up Ihc finance seerctarv smug 
talked ot India not lacing a Mexico hi 
plight Bui the Mexico experience must I 
taken seriously as a warning bell lor Ind 
and iis sell stvieci reformers and globalisei 
Alter all as Monlek Singh stated Mcxk 
embarked on its reform programme early 
the I9h0s a decade bclore the R. 
governmcni was pushed to tread a simil 
road It look neai ly a decade and halt lor ll 
Mexican economy lo plunge into ensis T1 
glohaliscis .ihroad and in India have begi 
lo canvass with even greater vchcmenc 
after the external payments problem li 
become more difficult that the opening i 
ol the Indian market for the entry oi foreq 
capital c'-pccaMy in the mliastructur 
sectors on a slill bigger scale than so tar 
Ihe only solution of the payments crisis Th 
prescription would be laughable if it we 
not so fraught with tragic consequences 
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‘Private Banking’ and Depi^ation 
of the Rupee 

Kannan Srinivasan 

ne recent volatility m the foreign exi hange market has been discussed 
almost entirely in terms oj the Reserx’e Bank of India's behaviour, 
whether it intervened ‘in time or in the right m«v. and so on But 
considering the scale on which portfolio funds and ‘other capital' have 
entered India in the last two years, the recent developments need 
clearly tit he looked at in the context of international capital flows 


THE current panic in India s foreign 
exchange markets ought to alert us to the 
fragility of thebaseon which theliberalisatiun 
programme has been erected The single 
demonstrable achievement of the ‘reforms 
programme has been the build up of the 
foreign exchange reserves but that build¬ 
up has taken place due to inflows of hot 
money - portfolio investment the cntiy of 
funds through the havala route and such 
mysterious channels as fhe othei capital’ 
head in the capital account of the balance 
of payments Such capital is particul.vly 
prone to fly abroad again whenever thcie is 
a foreign exchange i risis 

Fhe press has reduced the discussion of 
the recent volatility in the foreign exchange 
mai ket to one of the R R I's behaviour w hethcr 
It intervened in lime’ o( in the right way, 
and so on But poiltolio funds of the order 
of $ 7 billion entered India during April 
I9‘n March 199S and other capital 
accounted foranolhei $ 4 billion or so during 
the same period So we cleaiiy need to look 
at the recent crisis m the context of 
international capital flows 

I n the last three years thcic has been muc h 
comment on the increased i olatility of such 
flows But one aspect has been neglected 
That IS the increased importance of ‘private 
banking’ to the international banks This is 
particularly relevant in the case of India It 
IS well known that nost of the portfolio 
investment and NRI dc|H>sits are the funds 
Indians have taken abroad Another avenue 
for such flight capital’s entry and exit is 
through the under invoicing or over¬ 
invoicing of iiade fthe ‘havala’ route) It is 
the movements of such flight capital that 
will determine whether and how last the 
nipec will depreciate 

Diar Crisis 

The global phenomenon of such flows of 
riHincy arose from the rescue operation lor 
the international batiks performed after the 
I or debt crisis Contrary to populai 
perception, this debt has been no disaster for 
the intcmaiional commercial banks Iheir 


losses may be oulweighc-d by the returns of 
the onginal loans to the thud world combined 
with the impoitant new business 
opportunities which have arisen as a direct 
consequence of that lending 
During the yeais 1972-1982, sovereign 
long-teim lending was significantly more 
profitable than most OECD business As 
countries boirowcd imounts they were 
unlikely to lepay short-term lending at 
very high inieiesi rates earned handsome 
reluins The m iriagemcnt of flight c.ipil.sl 
boomed in 1982 when Latin American 
couniiies stopped upaymunt It has 
flourished evei since 
As the I und Bank restruc luring gathered 
pace banks launched asset management 
comp.inies to insesi in third world stock 
maikcts They devi loped profitable stock 
market consumer and meichant banking 
businesses in iliose countries LDC profits 
have consiiiuied a major portion of overall 
banking profits Some banks have made 
money nowheie elsi 
At heanng of the Senate Subcommittee 
on International I mane e and Monetary 
Policy, when a'.ked Oebruaiy 8. 1989) 
whether ‘a lot of our banks really made 
money on the front end of these loans, a lot 
more money than i lot of us realise". Jeffrey 
Sachs - not known to be excessively 
tcndcihearted to the third world - leplied 

all of the banks everything (uc) in this 
country is (w<) out of the crisis right now 
They did get the large liont-end fees at the 
time Indeed inthccaily leschcdulings the 
name of the game was when the country got 
into trouble raise the spread for a few years 
Finally that s been whittled down, but you 
know It IS interesting with the hundreds of 
commercial bank restructurings, there hasn’t 
been a single case of a submarket interest 
rate, not one single case 'There’s been a 
positive spread on every single resuucturing 
that has been made T hat is for 47 counlrics 
each of which have (wi) had two or three 
rounds at this point 

For some years aftci 1^82 it seemed that 
third world borrowers might delault From 


this the hanks imsc le.irni the importance of 
avoiding long tcin. commitments All live 
iniiioitani areas of I DC business done today 

consuiii.r lin.inie meichant banking 
institutional investnient. private h,inking and 
short term tending involve limitsJ and 
very lempoMi y exjiosurc to ihe uncei taint les 
of woild trade and thud woild economies, 
and provide gieat flexibility of entry and 
exit Tod.iy s boom in emcigiiig maikets 
andotfici swift flowsol inleiii itioii ilc.ipilat 
IS a diiect outcome of ihii uiginal 
iiivolvcment in I D(’ ictivity modified to 
minimise iisk 

Prisaii Bvsmnc. vM)( apiisi Iiu hi 

A significant pail of this swift globil 
movement ol capital has been intei iiiedi.Ueci 
by the pnxtiu haiikiin; operations of 
inteinational banks Piivate mtcrnation il 
banking is as rolumbia lltiiversity 
professor ktuin liwukus calls it, the 
b.mking comniuniiy s euphemism to' the 
solicitation and invesimtnit of flight capital 

Money boriow<*d by third woild countries 
returned to the inteinational banking system 
even when indeed cspeti,illy when 
countries def.iulted Inflow sot flight capital 
from wealths privateindividu.ilsmdclaulling 
I DCs h.ive more than offset the amounts ol 
money lent to those couiilims Such capital 
has gcncially been taken out ol a country 
in evasion ol foreign r xchange regulation 
Often It has been ciimtnally accjuircd from 
trade such as naicotics or in bribes and 
commissions foi coriiractc I liese funds arc 
re IcntorieinvesiecI I light capital may even 
serve the same purpose m pros iding licjuidily 
to the international banking system as did 
OPIX funds during Ihe 1970s and I98(K 

Asia and 1 aim America provide the majoi 
growth III private inteinational banking lot 
these banks worldwide not the Ol CD 
economics In virtually every country in 
southern and central America political and 
economic uncertainly persists In Asia sue h 
risk IS most siiongly evident in the 
Philippines and south Asia 

To the banks, the first Ixmcfit is one of 
liquidity lot instance such client assets 
cxcccdc'd % S2 billion lorCh.ise Manhattan 
Bank alone in PY 1992 This is an amount 
equivalent to nearly its total deposit bisc of 
$ St7 billion 

Now pn vale bankers cstim ite that between 
20 per cent and 40 per cent cd such assets 
managed by a bank end up in its own dcposil 
base Private bankcis iccomniend a 
prudential ratio of divcisification of 
investments between real estate, bonds 
moncymarket funds stocks and bank 
deposits A signific.int percentage would 
also transit through Ihe bank s deposit Ivase 
as It must be deployed in one oi other ol 
these investments 
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Chase’s Annual Report (1992) points out 
that a dramatic growth in client assets - of 
10 per cent every year - puts “us in the top 
10 largest Hnancial institutions serving the 
money management needs of the wealth 
market... The global private banking business 
has tremendous growth opportunities, 
particularly in Asia and Latin America " It 
estimates the private international banking 
market worldwide at “$ 10 to S IS trillion 
and no single institution can claim a 
dominating share". Its 1991 Report says; 
“Because private banking clients come from 
all over the world, Chase'.s private bankers 
are multilingual. The Chase approach to 
private banking is to build trusting 
relationships, ensure confidentiality...” 

Similarly, in the case of Citicorp, such 
private banking clients provided funds of $ 
75 billion for investment - equivalent to 
nearly half of its deposit base of $ 146.47 
billion. Its 1992 Report says: “The Citibank 
Private Bank provides an integrated wealth 
management service through long-term, 
personal client relationships serving wealthy 
individuals, their families ami. as appropriate, 
theirbusinesses. In 1992, the Private Bank’s 
worldwide client ba.se expanded by 5 per 
cent to 74,000. and total assets under 
management rose 7 per cent to 75 billion 
... The largest non-Swiss private bank in the 
world.. with 91 offices in 28 countries". The 
Pnvate Bank claims to deliver Ciii’s global 
expenise in the process of “protecting and 
enhancing its clients' real wealth". In 1991 
Citibank noted that “.. private banking 
activities in Asia and Latin America 
achieved record earnings... private banking 
combined net income for the.se regions 
incrca.sed 15 per cent over 1990 results". 

Bankers Trust manages $ 25 billion in 
private banking assets. Salomon Brothers 
says in its analysis of BT (March 1992): “the 
company’s network extends beyond its four 
US offices - in New York, Chicago. Miami, 
and Los Angeles — to l^ndon, Hong Kong 
and Switzerland. The target market remains 
cross-boider money flows" which can be 
“serviced from a limited number of 
locations”. 

American Express Bank (AEB) has seen 
capital night money increase at rates ot 15 
per cent to 18 per cent through the late 
eighties early nineties. Such 'client funds 
under management' have actually exceeded 
the total deposit base of the bank. Five 
years ago (1987) ns Annual Report declared 
that; “Private banking is the cornerstone 
of the American Express Bank strategy, in 
line with the bank’s focus on low-risk, fee¬ 
generating services... private banking client 
holding grew 18 per cent to $ 12.2 billion.” 
By the following year such ‘client funds 
under management’ rose to $ 14.29 billion. 
As the chairman boasted, these had actually 
tripled in five years - from $ 4.5 billion 


in 1983. As in the previous year, this 
exceeded the bank’s entire deposit base - 
‘customers' deposits and credit balances' 
which amounted to $ 13.035 billion. Tl at 
“strong growth pattern” continued. By 
December 1989, capital flight money 
increased 18 per cent to $ 16.4 billion. By 
1990, however, the bank had become more 
coy. No specifics were provided (in 
numerical terms) of private banking clients 
or their assets. 

The bank restricted itself to advertising its 
services. That Annual Report begins: 
“American Express Bank will become the 
world's pre-eminent exclusive global 
financial institution for wealthy individuals. 
We will meet their needs 24 hours a day. 
seven days a week, anywhere in the world, 
for wealth accumulation, wealth preservation 
and prestige convenience by providing the 
personal financial services they need to 
manage their wealth and to ensure access to 
it wherever they may be..." Appropriately 
enough this manifesto is calloi its Vision 
Statement. 

Indeed this and other third world business 
have offset the losses that Amex and other 
hanks have made in the OECD. Its $ 2U5 
million loss in the third quarter of 1992 was 
the direct outcome of US consumer credit 
card defaults. Similarly, the last time 
American Express posted a loss (of S 628.5 
million in the firsi quarter of 1990) that arose 
entirely from OEfTD business. 

Fi.KiiiT Capital to niE Rescui; 

Yet banks provide no account of what 
portion of the (light capital they manage 
actually ends up in their own deposit ba.se. 
And the balance sheets of the important 
Swiss and English banks - which depend 
signilicantly on flight capital - contain 
little or no discussion of this activity. The 
US banks arc relative newcomers to this 
bu.siness. having only developed it 
seriously in the last 20 years. But London 
and Zurich arc very old centres of capital 
flight money. They do not need to advertise. 
National Westminister discreetly guides 
such clients to the international private 
banking business of its subsidiary Coutts 
and Co. headquanered at Zurich. 

The Bank for International Settlements 
(BIS) maintains data on all deposits with 
BlS-rcporting banks made by nationals of 
any country. But it does not list fiduciary 
assets (managed funds) or other assets such 
as real estate. So it is difficult to make 
assessments of the capital (light specific 
to a particular country. BIS data showed 
(1992). for instance, outstanding Brazilian 
debt at $ 61.563 billion, but deposits with 
BIS reporting banks at only $ 24.257 
billion. Similarly, Mexican deposits are 
stated to be $ 27.995 billion when private 


Mexican funds abroad are believed i 
exceed $70 billion. BISdata excludes trui 
funds and the majority of assets are in sue 
trusts. 

Such capital has been signiricant ii 
economies such as the US and the UK 
both as a source of invisible earnings am 
of investment in government securities 
Low taxes for non-resident investor, 
encourage flight capitalists to take mone; 
out of heavily-indebted countries, thin 
world flight capitalists whose countrie: 
have to re.schcdule (heir loans to US bank: 
play the ironical role of being lender, 
to American banks. ah8 to the U! 
government, financi ng its budget deficit 

In both the case ot the OPEC crisis am 
(he LDC debt crisis, a perceived threat k 
capitalism became a significant asset. OPEC 
profits would, it was claimed, wreck tht 
international financial system. Petrodolla 
fund.s flooded the banks beginning in 1974 
Yet recycled, they provided the basis fo 
great financial expansion. The same ha; 
been true of flight capital from the thin 
world. 

Flyino Dutoiman 

This is what I had written in a newspape 
in January 1994 when reviewing a researct 
paper produced by Barings Pic: “So now 
Indias foreign currency re.serves am 
balance of payments depend critically ot 
the perception of foreign institutions 
investors about this country; and how the 
fits into their overall logic of deploying 
their funds around the world." Quotinf 
from the Barings’ paper: ‘Two separatt 
and parallel spheres of money exist — ar 
industrial circuit and financial circuit... Tht 
more cash (hat exists in one circuit the les.‘ 
there is available for the other. 
Consequently, strong economics do noi 
always have strung stock markets and weal 
economies do not always have weak stocl 
markets: relative liquidity levels art 
important.” 

1 summarised the paper as saying that 
“the single most important concern ir 
this model is global flows of liquidity 
Investors should then ride the tide ol 
liquidity flowing into one economy aftci 
another in different places in the world. 
And they should exit when international 
capital flows out.. .The short-term nature of 
such capital flows should warn Indian 
policy-makers. Is this a reliable source of 
investment that will develop Indias 
economy? 

“..International investment has recovered 
from the LDC debt crisis, the leveraged 
buy out crisis, the consumer finance and 
real estate disasters. It is now trying its luck 
with the emerging market funds. Bad news 
for India.” 
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Personal Laws: Promotii^ Reform 
from\^tliin 

Imtiaz Ahmad 


In the face of the enormous difficulties implicit in the tnaitmeni of a 
untform civil code, the appropriate course would be for the 
communities themselves to undertake to rationalise those aspects of 
their personal laws which stand in conflict with constitutional 
provisions or fail to pass the test of equity, fustic e and tfood 
conscience Both the initiative for reform as well at the creation of 
institutional structures for building consensus oscr such reform have 
to come from within the different communit.cs 


UNIFORM CIVIL CODF (UCC) has 
bet-ume a contentious issue i hcpiotagonists 
divided among a number of different 
positions insist that UCC should be enacted 
The antagonists among whom Muslims arc 
the most vocal and articulate, are adamant 
that the democratic framework guarantees 
them the freedom and nght to adhere to then 
personal laws and consequently remain 
opposed to enactment of UCC 

Even though a constitutional directive 
the enactment of UCC is fraught with 
problems For one thing little clarity exists 
as to the contours of I ICC whether it w ould 
be limited to issues of inheniance marriage 
and dtvoac etc or cover other aspects as 
well including the discriminatory HUF tax 
provisions Second the legal diversities 
existing in the country are so massive (in 
some plates the law changes every two 
hundred kilometn>s) that any attempt toenact 
UCC will generate widespread resentment 
and strife Fhird, the existing laws are 
founded on at least four clearly distinct 
jurisprudential philosophies Enactmen. of 
UCC cannot be based on any arbitrary 
selection of one junsprudcice ovei another 
(there is no basis for presuming, for example 
that one jurisprudence is supenor to another, 
or that Anglicanjunsprudence should be the 
basis for all personal laws - Hindu, Muslim 
and tribal) It will involve reconciliation of 
the different jurisprudences, a basis for 
which still remains to he worked out Finally, 
personal laws of some communities, 
particularly tnbal communities such as the 
Nagas, Mizos, etc, enjoy constitutional or 
political sanction En»:tinentof UCC would 
entail constitutional amendments which 
would not be easy 

Even as UCC has to remain a far cry on 
these counts ten«on areas between the 
different personal laws and the law as 
evolved by the SupremeCouitincivil matters 
have been thrown up For example, to 
consider an instance on the Muslim side. 


the law as laid d iv u by the Supreme Court 
IS that there cm be no capricious and 
arbitrary divoiic ^et Muslim personal 
law as w idi ly understood and applied so far 
by the courts contains provision for arbitrary 
pronouncement of divorce by a Muslim 
husband (custoiiiary law of certain scheduled 
caste communities in Uttar Pradesh also 
allows arbitiarydi\ ore e) Likewise, the iight 
allowed to a Hindu fiihet to disinherit one 
heir from share in acquiied property whi h 
heir in present social conditions would 
invariably be a daughter, tends towards 
arbitranncss ind would be infirm on grounds 
of denial of equality 
Against this growing tension between 
certain piovisions of the personal laws of 
the diflcrcnt communities and the 
constitutional laws the argument of the 
antagonists of ULC that within adcniocratic 
framework communitu s lught to have the 
right to adhere to their pc rsonal laws cannot 
be pushed too tar \\ bile the principle th il 
the democratic framework shouldallow space 
for existence of personal laws is 
unexceptionable it cannot by the standards 
of that very democratic logic be allowed to 
degenerate into a licence for the different 
commuiiiiics to deny sections of their 
members rights to which they are entitled 
as citi/cns In other wc«rds, the democratic 
principle that communitiqs should enjoy 
space for practising Iheir personal laws has 
to be subordinated to (he internal restnction 
that the external protection to the personal 
laws would not he used to dominate the 
weaker groups withi n the communities For, 
unless consensus exists on such internal 
restriction the very idea of autonomous 
space (or communities to follow their 
personal laws would stand in jeopardy Any 
member within the (ommunity who feels 
aggneved or oppressed would be free to 
approach the court that his or her fundamencal 
nght IS being infnnged and this cannot be 
allowed merely because the community is 


assured an autonomous space m respect of 
piactising IIS pcisonal law We would then 
return to square one and the state would have 
liiilc option except to foist an impeifcctly 
articulated UCC 

I iilighlencd publii opinion has lecentlv 
begun to veei round ilte * c ** that in the (ace 
of enormous dilluulties implicit in the 
cn<Klmeii( of UCC the apprnpiiate course 
would be tor the communities themselves 
to undeitakc to rationalise ihroiigh eiiiircly 
internal initiative those aspects of their 
personal laws whic h stand in i onflic t with 
the constitutional laws or fad to pass the test 
of equity justice and good conscience i 
docinne of Roman law followed in Indi i 
I his course IS recommended as it \csts the 
light to rationalise cu even to reform their 
pcisonal laws within the different 
communities and upholds the principle 
imperative to a democratic polity that 
culturally d'stinct communities possc's a 
degree of autonomy to exist alongside a 
ma.oiity nation 

Ihc fundamental question in the pursuit 
of this c oirse of ac tion would be how the 
itiicinal initiative within the different 
c ommumtie > should lie ac ti vated to 'ranslate 
its« It into concrete action Since the 
oricntaiion to liKik towards the state for 
initiating any kind of public action is stiong 
III oui country one course would be lor the 
state to create an institutional fiamcwoik 
within whi h such intciual initiative might 
take effect I or instance the state could set 
up a consultative machinery within (he 
dilfeient communities to bring about 
consensus around the rationalisation of the 
different questionable provisions Such a 
course would be wholly counter-prcxluctive 
if not downnght self defeating It would 
conti adict the pnne iple of autonomous spac e 
for cultural communities which rests 
precisely on the argument that inapolyethnic 
scKicty the state stands indanger of becoming 
the earner of the values of the dominant 
community It would also contradict the 
pnncipic of separation of the sai red and the 
secular upon which the idea of a sec ular state 
IS founded Thcrcfoic quite irrespective of 
the nobility ol intentions a secular stale 
cannot take upon itself to piomote reform 
within the different communities and were 
It to do so Its intentions would remain 
eternally suspect 

I'nder these circumstances both the 
initiative for rationalisation and reform as 
well as the creation of appropriate 
institutional structures for building 
consensus ovei such rationalisation ot 
reform have to come from within the 
different communities Since the different 
cultural c ommunities in India aie at varying 
stages of social development it is to be 
expected thar the possibility foi emergence 
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<>( such initiative and tor a consensus to 
be eventually evolved would be varied 
Fvon so a bci;innmg has to be made 
soiticwhcri and this beginning has to be 
made by Lonicrncd seeiionsin the different 
Lommunities Ihcsc concerned sections 
would lust have to create an institutional 
structure lor rationalisation and/or icloim 
and then go about dialoguing with llic 
dilleieni segments ol their community to 
work out a consensus 

There can be no uniform prescription for 
the prtxcss the concerned opinion in the 
diilercnt communities should lollow 
Allowance fur Vernation in this respect has 
to b( made depending on the advancement 
lesel ol the communities I oi the Muslims 
with whose problems I happen to be better 
raniiliai it appears that two alternative 
possibilities exist One course can be foi 
conceined Muslims to begin lobbying for 
ciKiihcation ol Muslim personal law Ihc 
olhei course can be to work for piecemeal 
reloini and lake up on i priority basis those 
provision', whcie the contradiction between 
Ihe ccmsiiiutional law and the personal law 
IS severcorthe law as understcKid and applied 
at present is clearly in dissonincc with the 
piiticiples ol equity justice and good 
conscienc c 

Undoubtedly codification can go a long 
way tow lid removing the existing 
conti .kIk lions be tween the constitutional and 
pc'rsonal liws as well as making them 
consonant with the principles ol equity 
lusticc andscKialconsuence However there 
arc two c itches in this First ccxlilication 
led liom the top often ends up creating 
unforeseen difficulties which aie 
subsequently difficult to rectify Second, 
codification can only lollow emergence of 
an agre'ed upon draft code of Muslim 
personal law Such an agiccHl upon code 
will present the same difficulties as those 
implicit in the rationalisation and/or reform 
of spec I lie provisions Indeed theiciscvery 
possibility that the dilliculties may be 
greater as the process of ccxJification of 
their law may be seen by the community 
as a wholesale c hange of Muslim personal 
law against which a strong sentiment already 
exists Therefore since social reform is a 
piecemeal prcKCss the appropnatc course 
would be to make a small beginning and 
work towards an eventual codification of the 
entire corpus of Muslim pcisonal law 

Cone erned Muslims or any group of them 
of whatcsci persuasion or bent ol mind - 
progressive,conservative lundarnentalistor 
mexJemist - shouldfirstbegmbyidentifying 
those specific areas where tensions between 
the constitutional and Muslim personal law 
are already es ident On the basis ol general 
impressions it is possible to suggest that the 
areas relate to inheiitance maniagc and 


divorce, but saying this alone would not do 
One would be required to take a harder and 
moic detailed look at the whole corpus of 
Muslim personal law to pin down very 
narrowly and pointedly the specitic 
provisions which need rationalising 

Once identilication ol the specific 
provisions that need rationalising has been 
made, the second step would consist ol 
finding out Ihe Koranic position on them 
Since Muslims argue that their personal law 
IS divinely ordained (which contention tor 
the lime being need not be contested), it 
would help mailers greatly if it can be shown 
to what extent the s|x:cific provisions as 
understood and applied in India are actually 
at variance with the Koranically ordained 
position Such scrutiny would actually 
strengthen the legitimacy tor rationalisation 
and/or letorm 

After both these exercises have been 
completed an attempt would have to be 
made to awertaiu whether and to what extent 
the provisions in question as undei stCMxl and 
applied in India arc responsible for creating 
hardships tor the different sections within 
the Muslim community This is necessary 
m that a great deal ol what hardships arc 
alleged to he caused as a result ol the 
provisions is piactiscd at present arc based 
on hearsay and popular beliefs which may 
not really he entin'ly true on the ground I oi 
instance it is oltcii alleged that easy is 
distinct from arbitrary and capricio .) 
di von erendc i s the* plight ol Muslim women 
especially in llic pooicr lamilics, extremely 
diflicult Yet It may turn out on close 
cmpirieal study that the hardships on this 
count may not be quite as severe as is often 
projected It may be the case that the provision 
lor icmariiagc existing under Muslim 
peisonal laic and absence of scKial stigma 
to a di\ on ee ac lually mitigate considerably 
the sulnerahility ol a divorced Muslim 
worn m 

One IS not saying that this is indeed die 
case In the absence ol adequate and sound 
empiiical research on the social aspects ot 
Muslims any such assertion would be 
extremely erroneous Nonetheless if one is 
serious aboiii promoting legal rclorm trom 
within whale ver is suggested by lay opinion 
would have to be matched with realities on 
the ground Provisions which lead to 
widespread hardships should be addressed 
first action on those provisions which do 
not result in extensive hardships shou'' c 
postponed until later 

After these pieliminary exercises have 
been gone through a campaign specifically 
addressed within the community should be 
mounted to enlist popular support for 
rationalisation and/or reform in the desired 
direction This campaign should have two 
thrusts On the one hand it should attempt 


to approach the sections which are dfirctly 
affected by the existing provisions in order 
to convince them about the necessity of 
rationalisation and/or reform from their 
viewpoint andioenlisttheirsupportin favour 
of such initiative On the other hand, it 
should try tocreate a framework for dialogue 
and debate between the protagonists and 
antagonists of contemplate rationalisation 
Given the hardline position of the large 
majority of the ulema and leaders of 
conservative Muslim opinion who find and 
use the Muslim personal law issue as a 
means of consolidating the community and 
whoae political interests and source of 
patronage such rationalisation would threaten 
substantially, strong opposition and 
resistance from them against any attempt 
towards rationalisation and/or reform is to 
be anticipated Hence, also the necessity for 
a dialogue 

As this campaign is under way concerned 
Muslims as a collectivity or any group 
among them should set up a committee of 
Muslim jurists, lawyers willing ulema, 
law teachers, social scientists professionals 
and members ol the middle classes to work 
out indetail the precise form the lationalised 
provisions should take In other words, the 
precise wording ot Ihe provisions should 
be worked out The provisions could 
then be codified Once such piecemeal 
codification has been achieved, the 
groundwork for codification of the entire 
corpus ol Muslim personal law would have 
been laid 
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Russian Elections: No Exit 
from the Labyrinth 

Dev Murarka 


The elections to the Russian State Duma, scheduled for December 17, 
will not mean very much. The Duma is an institution pre-castrated 
by the constitution. It is powerless to do anything legally or 
constitutionally against the whims and will <;/ the president. These 
in-built weaknesses have been made worse by the behaviour of some 
groups and individual members of the present Duma, who have done 
their best to discredit the institution. 


ON December 17 elections will be held for 
the Russian State Duma, the legi.slati ve body 
of the country, following the expiry of its 
first two-year term The present Duma was 
elected in December 1993 for a two-year 
period only, half of its constitutional term, 
under the shadow of the October 1993 
shelling and dismissal of the Supreme Soviet 
by president Boris Yeltsin. The next one 
will he lor the normal lour-year period. The 
election campaign has been virtually in full 
swing for .several months, though it is in 
violation ol the rules, and the political 
temperature has steadily climbed. Tho.se 
contesting the elections are in a state of 
rising high fever. The people, on the other 
hand, remain cool, by and large even 
indiffereni. They do not feel that theeicctioris 
will change anything. 

Some doubts still jjcrsi.st if the elections 
will take place at all. Dc.spitc repeated 
assurances by Yeltsin that the elections to 
the Duma, and to the presidency in June next 
y ear, wi 11 be held on .schedu le, a f e w observers 
remain sceptical and fear that under one 
pretext or another these will be postponed, 
particularly the predidential one. These fears 
are exaggerated and the Duma elections will 
certainly take place. It is another question 
whether Yeltsin will respect the results and 
what kind of political map of Russia is likely 
to emerge from the elections. 

The election system is rather complicated 
and not really conducive either to fully 
representative or constructive rc.sults. The 
Duma has 450 members. Of these, 225 are 
elected on the basis of direct territorial simple 
majority voting, the country being divided 
into equivalent number of constituencies. 
With someexceptions, all constituencies have 
an equal number of voters. Thc.se arc known 
as single Mandate Territories. In order to 
qualify for the contest each candidate has to 
submit a list signed by a minimum of I per 
cent of registered voters supporting his 
candidacy. If less than 25 percent of the regis¬ 
tered votes are cast, the election is con.sideied 
null and void and re-polling must take place. 


The icmainmg 225 members arc elected 
by a countrywide single constituency, called 
the Federal Idection Territory. Candidates 
to the Federal constituency can be nominated 
only by a group oi party. No group can 
nominate more than 270 candidates. 
However, e.ich group, to be accepted as 
valid, must submil a list of 2,00.000 
.signatures ol voters supporting it. But no 
more than 7 per cent ofthe.se signatures can 
be from one tcri iloiial con.stituency. which 
means that a group must gain support It'r 
registration as a contestant in no les.s than 
15 constituencies al least. Thi.s is to ensure 
that a gtoup has a wide range of geographical 
support. Ol course, there is no satisfactory 
way ol verilying such large numbers of 
signatures and the system is liable to abu.se 
by all sides, including the Central Election 
Committee, the body in chargcol supervising 
the elections, which can arbitrarily reject a 
group’s application under one pretext or 
another. Moreovei, ihc committee is 
appointed by Yeltsin and not everybody is 
certain of its absolute impartiality. 

All the voles cast in the Federal Territory 
arc divided by 225, establishing a coefficient 
The number ol votes iccci ved by each group 
arc then divided by this coetficient to 
determine how many Duma members a group 
will be entitled to. II a party list receives less 
than 5 per cent of the total votes ca.st in the 
election, it does not qualify for members in 
the Duma. .Scats thus remaining are 
distributed proportionately among the 
winning groups. 

.At present there arc no recognisable 
political parties in Russia in the proper 
scn.se of the term except for Ihc Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation (CPRF). 
Opinion polls consistently suggest that it 
will be the largest group in the new Duma, 
its rating ranging from 14 to 25 per cent. 
This impression has become stronger 
following the recently held local elections 
in Volgograd where the communists did 
extremely well on a rather low poll of 40 
per cent. In general, a low poll will favour 
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them while u high poll will reduce their 
share of voles. 

However, althougi: it derives from it. the 
puny should not he taken as a monolithic 
succes.sor to the old Comnumisi Parly ol 
the Soviet Union. It is not the only party 
which identities itsell as coirimurusi. 
Secondly, c vcii within its i auks the authonty 
ol Its leader, Oennady Zyuganov, is not 
unchallenged As lor its idcologv, it has 
moved closer to .social dciiioi.ratic concepts 
with greater emphasis on social justice. 
Crilics, ol course, mairilain that this is merely 
the new image projected by the party and 
us substantive ideology has not changed. 
The negative and tcndeiiliously selective 
approach of the party to recent history also 
keeps alive strong suspicions against it. 

Yeltsin recently raised alaim and called 
tor intensive propaganda against the 
commufiKsts. Ol course, he understands 
pcitectly well that .such diatribes can be only 
counter-productive. However, the Dumma 
elections arc a crucial prelude to the 
presidential election It can be taken fur 
granted that Yeltsin will be a candidate and 
play to win any way he can .So, in reality 
ii will suit Yeltsin, lirsily. to have a large 
number of commiinistsand radical extremists 
in. This will help him in mobilising all the 
anti 'Coiiirnuiiist votes in his favour. It al.so 
suits him to have us many fragmentary groups 
as possible so that the Duma remains 
incrfcctiveconiparcdiolhe huge presidential- 
administrative structure, which virtually 
duplicates and in reality overrides the 
executive otficc oi the prime minister. In 
1993, to create a scare-crow, he had helped 
Vladimii Zhirinovsky and his group. Now 
also a predominantly communist-cxtremi.st 
Duma will ensure continuing we.stcm support 
for Yeltsin. 

There are three other groups which are 
certain to follow close on the heels of the 
communists. One of them is prime minister 
Viktor Chernomyrdin-led Nash Dom Rossia 
(Our Home Ru.ssia) or NDR. It is an artificial 
creation, made on the orders of Yeltsin who 
conceived the idea of forming two centrist 
blocs. The other was formed by Ivan Ribkin, 
the speaker of the present Duma. It has f ailed 
to gather much momentum. 

The third group included in top rankings 
is YaBLtiko led by Grigory Yavlinsky, a 
bright young economist and liberal reformer. 
He IS celebrated as the author ol the 500days 
economic reform programme during the 
Gorbachov period which was not adopted. 
The name of the party is a concoction of the 
surnames of fts three founding leaders. One 
of them has left the group but Vladimir 
Lukin, a former amba.ssador to the US and 
specialist in foreign affairs, remains. The 
name of the party, which c.s.sentially appeals 
to the intelligent middle class, has caught 
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(Ml because II IS the Russian word tor apple 
Alsu, It lias attracted aticntiun because oi its 
rational and principled opposition to the 
president and the govemmenl 
rhe iourth in the ranking is the Kongress 
Russkikh Obshchtn (KRO) oi the C'ongrcss 
ol Russian roniinunilies Its leader is Yun 
Skokov who has strong connections to the 
military indusinaliomplex He is considered 
by many to tie Yeltsin's lavountc as a iuturc 
prime minisici Howescr it is Alexander 
inched, the deputy Icadei ol the group who 
IS the (.hansmaltc ligure He is a lormcr 
general who opposed the war in Chechnya 
andssasiciiiovcd He is cnoimouslv popular 
with the army as well as the public "rhis lits 
III ssith ihe Russian tradition ol going alter 
strong and martyred personalities 
Accoiding to some analysts the NDR will 
come second Because ol Chcinomyidin s 
c lose coniu c lions to Ihe gas and oil industry, 
many iioiiically call NDR as Nash Dorn 
(laspiom oi Our Home fi isprom Ol course 
swings inpublii opinion oi other unexpected 
evi nts with a beaiing on politics mas rendei 
'hesc estiinalcs wiung by llie time balloting 
lakes pi ICC I he YaBloko and KRO gioups 
will VIC lor the third even second place 
It IS dillicult to say with certainty which 
oihei etoups will manage more than S per 
cent ol votes One ol them will certainly be 
the gioup called Zhcnshchmi Ro‘sii or the 
Women ol KusMa which is becoming 
inlliicntial in any case, such gioups are not 
likt iy to riumbei moic than three or loui 
then volt's vaiying b< tween 10 and S per 
cent I* It IS assumed that the three top 
groups could gainei something like SO hO 
pci cent ot total votes cast c)t couise this 
dix's not mean that disc|uahl icd gioups would 
have no icprest nialinn in ihc Duma But in 
ihis case they will be represented only by 
those eiccied lioin single mandate 
constituencies wiih then endorsement Very 
olten candidates standing from single 
maixlaie i onstitucncies .tm also on gioup lists 
So il a group lails to negotiate the S per cent 
h.irner it has the chance to ensure its 
icpresenialion throiigi the single mandate 
conslitueiKies It a gioup wins more than S per 
ccni o( voles in the hedcial remtory it has 
the choice ot nominating those members who 
have not won m the mgic nundate vobng 
By midnight on (Xtoher 21, when the time 
lor prcscntaiion ol documents to the Central 
Idcction rommittec cxpiicd, 4? groups or 
parties had succeeded in doing so Originally 
69 groups had iiotilicd then intention to 
icgister But the rest ot them tailed to iulhl 
all the icquirements laid down 0( the 43 
gioups some might still bedist|uaiirted after 
luithcr scrutiny 

The prevailing proportional election 
system certainly v mates against the ionuation 
ol bigger parties All those leaders or groups 


which believe and strive lor powci want lo 
dc hicvc It independently and not as pait ot 
a higgci entity Aftei all, the Russian party 
system is still at a stage ol ioiniation and 
as yet not condui ive to stable piopoilionaie 
representation Even Russian politic al ligures 
have come lo realise that the system is 
cumbcrst>me and most likely it will U 
changtnl and simplilied before the next rt'mnd 
ol elections to the Duma, most lavoured 
being single consiiiuctu y direct voting with 
some salcguards 

In (he icalily ol Russian politics the 
elec lions to the Dum i by themselves do not 
mean much li is an institution politic ally 
pre castiatcd by the constitution 
Intentionallyandstiuciuiallyso Ids virtually 
powerless to do anything legally oi 
constiiuluMiallv agamsi the whims and will 
oi the piesidcnt Tncsi in-huilt dchihlating 
weaknesses h ive been mode worse by the 
behaviour oi some gioups and individual 
members ot the Duma who have done their 
best in this nurinei lo discicdil il Most 
nutonousanddesliiK live of them have tinned 
out (o he Vladiniii Zhirinovsky, (he leadci 
ol the I iberal Democratic Party of Russia 
(LDPR landafellow member f romhtsgroup 
Valery Maiichcv ( lowning endlessly 
Manchev turns up <it the Duma in all kinds 
ol outlits, treating it as a circus venue In 
general ihe two and their group have 
conducted Ihem^dves m the most bra/cniy 
sc anddlous Iashior cv cn physically attac king 
olher members in the thamhc'r, including 
women crealmg scenes and divc'rsions 
disrupting Ihc work ot the legislature, bnngmg 
public iidiculc upon it Besides, there is 
widespread loniipiion ming ils members 
rhus, the claitons ii,. t ikmg place when the 
public IS greatly disillusioned and dismayed 
That It has not become agitational and remains 
silent only comi II m the depth ol itslcelings 
though some hold tin view (hat despite its 
shortcomings the Duma has served as a 
satety valve keeping people oft the streets 

As Ka na/an Abdulatipnv, a deputy 
chairman ol Ihe C ouncil of the Fedctation 
ol the Pederal Assembly ol Russia (the upper 
house ol pai liamcnt) has observed ‘ I ciday 
Russian parliamcnlansin is not so much the 
political lever ol democratic transformation 
ol political inslitutions and economic system, 
as a tragi ctvmic decoration in the absence 
ol democracy" 

The people sec It all The lack of Duma's 
political muscle as well as its less than worthy 
conduc i No wonder they are displeased and 
unimpressed with all this and cynical about 
the usefulness of the institution Woi sc still, 
the opinion is widely held that tn qualitative 
terms the new Duma will be no better than 
the present one Because of the dual system 
ol electing the members, all the mischiel- 
makers will be back m the chamber, even 
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Il then present group siiengih is diminished 
This disiiitlines < huge section ol ilic 
clctioiaii* Irom \c«mg ji all 

Some aii.ilvsiv aic ol ihe opinion that not 
more than Ml |x,i cciil at best W) in'! ceni 
ol the elccloi.iic will IkmIici in vole il lh<it 
In single mand lit Unitoru" li might he even 
below this If VC I llc".iclcv tin rcisapeisisieiil 
lecline Hut votiiij' u unlikely lo be very 
honest ihetc' will he ni ini|iiil ilioii ot veiling 
Ixrxc's and I veil ol llii coiinling piixecliiics 
fhe standard ol mot ils in puhlu all,ms in 
Russia todav is so low in gc lit r il th.ii nothing 
can he or will be done .iboiii the abuses 
il past tx(K‘rieiue is any thing lo go by 
Anoihei disc redilahle as|x‘i (ol the siui.ilioii 
IS Ihiit some ciirninal cleinc'iiis m nnong 
the tanditlaleson pally liMs.inclonihc ii own 
in single inandaie IciiUoiics 

I'veri before ihc elections have taken place 
lepoiis ol malpractice iiom all side' liavi 
conic in It begins with ihe collet non ot 
signatutes Ac cording to an/ lecnultXloDer 
18 1995) It poi(.thesesigiiatiiies weiebe mg 
bought I reel y the pi ice ot a single signaluic 

I inging troiii the equivalent nl one clollat 
lo live doll IIS in ibe lei eni eleclions loi Ihe 
post ol the govci nor in f katcrinburg (loi met 
Svcidlovsk) about one and a h<il! doll.u w<is 
paid iorc'.K h signatuie In some places wheal 
floui Ol vcxlka w.o distnhuied the level ol 
paupeiisaiion being such 

This IS not all Other sorts of abuse s have 
been piaclised cisew'icic lor instance 
details of households were bought liom 
oig.inisations having llieni And cveiy aiea 
has many such organis.iiions who lixrk aftei 
houses and buildings Ihe names in llicii 
ictords were signed on the list ol signatures 
tor this Ol ihil c.mdidate (here are no 
eltccii ve means of t hcc king ihusc signaliires 
or ol Ihc methods used lo ohiam them f oi 
each sue hgroupdelails 4 5(housanddullars 
w.is the asking price Besides up to 20 per 
cent of signatuics were affixed by the groups 
and parties themselves even bclore they 
went out collecting other signaiuics Only 
limitation ot funds keeps ihe m<(Xintiim pi ice 
level dow n to 3 5 dolhiis for sue h signatures 
For instance it appears that NDR which has 
run the most extensive c ampatgn ol all has 
paid onlv the cquivaleni ol ahoul 20 cents 

Also loi sale are places on Ihc list ot 
(aiididatt s 1 o he on the list ot the more 
promising parties a candidate may have to 
pay $ 2 IK) 000 Being on ihe hsi ol a less 
powerful party may bc' somewhat cheaper 

II IS also estimated that cleciion campaign 
expenses m a single mandate c onsiiluenc y 
may be up icr S < (K) (K)0 

A striking Icaluie ol Ihe piesent elec tion 
campaign is the absence ol any serious 
programmatic discussion Eveiy gioup,even 
the most right wing one promises rclorms 
(hough It intciprcis the conccpl m Us own 
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idiosyncratic way. They mean different 
Ihing.s when swearing by reforms. The 
dominating, if not the obvious, issue of the 
election.s is the nature of the state: of what 
sort it should he and what role it should 
play, 'fills IS an unavoidable fundamental 
issue in the wake ol the not so distant trauma 
ol the collapse of Ihc Soviet state which still 
(ouches mas.s consciousness. 

Roughly speaking, four basic approaches 
characterise all thinking. The lirst two 
approachcs'liave at their centre the idea of 
restoration, though of different kinds and 
of varying shades. In the first place arc (hose 
imbued with the spirit ol' the restoration of 
the pre-communist past. They want a return, 
it not to all the past in.stitulional forms, then 
at least to its spirit ol national and imperial 
glory, akin to the spirit of romantic 
nationalism, increasingly touched by siavtc 
and the Orthodox Church philosophy. 

The second approach lavours restoration 
of the communist past. But only a few want 
It back in its.full panoply. Many of the older 
generation want it back in a modified form 
with emphasis on .state guaranteiCd welfare. 
This argument mostly appeals to tho.se 
impi'ivcrishcd by reforms and those who 
believe in a strong centralised state. Their 
attitude also incorporates some elements of 
nationalism hut by and large their curiccm 
is with matciialist aspects of relations 
between the state and .society. 

The third approach is that of ladical- 
exircmists, no matter by what name they call 
themselves. Some like Zhirinovsky, even 
attach a liberal, democratic tag to themselves. 
These elements al.so play with a more 
aggressively racist Slavic tag. In the pre.senl- 
day context their concept is closer to a 
totalitarian state than that ol the communists 
and some of them arc openly fascist. 

Lastly, there is the vast, amorphous spread 
of thinking which {lerccivcs Ru.ssia as a 
modern, democratic, liberal but powerful 
state. It covets most of the political groups 
which arc not included in the forementioned 
calegones, and to a moderate extent might 
even include some ol them. Where they 
difter IS in their concept of a modem .stale 
.Hid even more strongly on economic policies 
to be lollowed. And apart from the 
communists it is the groups in thi.s category 
which are centrally predominant in politics. 
It includes the NDR, YaBLoko, Yegor 
Gaidar’s Dcmokraiicheskii Vibor Rossii (the 
Democratic Choice of Russia) or DVR. and 
others. They are not particularly concerned 
with religion or slavic nationalism though 
the more establishment-minded of them arc 
inclined to toy with them. 

Underlying this question of the kind of 
state people want to see arc problems of 
everyday life, of law and order, of social 
justice, of growing levels of poverty, and 


so on. They want a state which can 
successfully deal with them. However, no 
party or group has any really concrete 
proposals foi overcoming these problems. 

One of the con.scquenccs of this 
preoccupation with a powerful state at the 
heart of mounting election fever has been 
the worsening of relations, at least temporaniy. 
between Mo.scow and Washington. As the 
accusations of a sell-out to the west by Yeltsin 
and hisforetgn minister Andrei Kozyrev, not 
only by the radical nationalist and chauvinist 
elements but even some of the liberals, have 
mounted. Yclism has adopted a shrill, .strident 
tone, of asserting Russian greatness and parity 
as a supcrfiower. 

A particular issue has been made of the 
Yugoslav situation. Imagining that a pro- 
slav position will simultaneously please a 
section of the Russian public, blunt the thrust 
of the domestic opposition and put 
recognisable distance between Ru.ssia ami 
America, Yeltsin began to make a great 
show of .supporting the Serbs and condemned 
what he termed Ihc pro-Bosnian position ol 
Washington and NATO. The NATO 
bombing of the Bosnian Serb military 
positions in September-Oetober provided an 
obvious pretext for Yeltsin’s hislrionic 
hysterics in public on the matter. 

Unfortunately, it turned out that the 
Russian position was more pro-Serb than 
that of the Serbs themselves and devoid 
cither of subtlety or realism. Yeltsin and his 
advisors failed to recognise that the bombing 
was a consequence of prolonged obduracy 
on the part of the Serbs and tactical in intention, 
aimed at making them agree to a compromise 
and pc:u.-e in Bo.snia. By and large thi.s proved 
to be .so. The Serbs relented under pressure. 

While continuing to protest against the 
western approach, in the end Russia had to 
accept the new reality created by tlic 
American determination and pressure to put 
an end, at least for the time being, to the 
interminable conflict in former Yugoslavia. 

As i f to draw attention to its wrong footed 
approach to the bombing of Bosnian Serb 
military positions, the question of command 
of new Russian and NATO troops to be 
stationed in Bosnia as part of the new peace 
deal has made into a bone of contention, Russia 
wants Joint command by rotation to which the 
NATO seems unable to agree. At the time of 
writing, the issue still remains unresolved. 

There is , of course, the more important 
issue of the extension of NATO membership 
to some of the cast European states to which 
Russia, not without reason, objects. 

However, whatever its effect on the Duma 
and later the presidential election, with such 
antics all that the Russian leader has 
succeeded in doing is to reawaken distrust 
of Russia in the west, particularly among the 
former Warsaw Pact members someof whom 


have increased their pressure for joining th< 
NA1X). As for Russia’s status in the world 
a veteran Russian observer, Stanislas 
Kondra.shov, has pointed out, “Mystifyinj 
millions of Ru.ssian$ by its superpuwe 
gestures, the Kremlin plays upon their stil 
surviving superpower consciousness and thu: 
puts brakes on their acceptance of the new 
changed status of Russia in the world arena’ 
(Izvextia, October 13, 1995). 

I’his lack of real status was underlined b; 
foreign minister Kozyrev himself, wht 
wistfully pointed out in a tclevi.sion interviev 
that the American representative to the pcan 
initiative, Richard Holbrooke, wa: 
every where accompanied by two plane load; 
of assistants and advisors, including : 
cartographer and up-to-date communication: 
faeililies. In contrast, Russian representatives 
in twos or threes, had to travel by schcdulec 
nights. Curiously enough, this financialh 
unsustainable rule of Russia as a ‘greate 
power’ was hinted at by Yeltsin liimscif a 
a press confcience on October 19. 199! 
when he intimated that the cost of maintaininf 
Russian troops for peticc-kceping anxiunted u 
three billion dollars annually, which was (tx 
much for Russia. It almost .seem,s that Russii 
wants to maintain its superpower status on thi 
•Strength of monetary support by others. 

This did not prevent Yeltsin from publiclj 
humiliating his foreign minister bj 
undertaking at a press gathering to sack htn 
as soon as a suitable replacement could bt 
found. I'rue. he changed his mind the nex 
day. However, it provided a fascinalinj 
glimpse into the prevailing feudal quality o 
personal-political relationships when 
swallowing all the denigration heaped upor 
him by the president, a smiling Kozyrev 
turned up at the air port to join the ‘vozd 
(the supreme leader) on ofi'ieial visits tt 
France and Ihc US. 

Whatever the election re.sulls, in the ligh 
of all the difficult domestic and foreigr 
policy problems which arc becoming gravei 
by the day, the new Duma and the presiden 
will have to learn to reconcile themsclve! 
to realities and attempt to bring some ordei 
to the house of Russia. It is more than ar 
open question whether they will prove 
capable of doing so, given Yeltsin's penchant 
for keeping all power in his own hands, anc 
a powerless Dumadetermined to demonstrau 
that it possesses some semblance of authority 
It may once again turn into a dialogue o< 
deaf and unequal branches of power, without 
an exit from the foggy labyrinth. This wili 
increase the risk of some new political crisii 
flaring up. in the period between the Dum; 
election this December and the presidential 
election next June. The conflict, most likely 
will centre on the question of presidential 
election, (hough the latest bout of illness hai 
weakened Yeltsin’s position. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


On Contempt, Contemners and Courts 

Vinod Vyasulu 


For a society to grow and develop it is essential to build suitable 
institutions. The success of the east Asian "tigers ’ is largely 
attributable to their ability to foster such institutions. On the other 
hand, this country’s record in creating and nurturing institutions has 
been very poor. The issues raised by the recent order of the Supreme 
Court holding a principal .secretary to the government of Karnataka 
guilty of contempt are a reflection of this general institutional 
decline and decay. 


THE recent order of the Supreme Court 
holding the principal secretary, housing and 
urban development of the government of 
Karnataka guilty of committing contempt of 
court by wilfully not implementing its order 
m a service matter has opened up a Pandora’s 
box of issues.' There have been many articles 
in the press, but mo.st of them have either 
applauded the court for its firm action, utilised 
the opportunity to criticise the bureaucracy 
for which there issurprisingly little goodwill, 
or sympathised with (he concerned official 
for the plight he unwittingly found htmself 
in.- Everybody has been busy expressing an 
opinion; the opposition parties have got 
together to demand the resignation of the 
government. The as.sembly has been in 
turmoil over this i.ssue. Comparisons arc 
being made with the symbolic punishment 
meted out by the court to the former chief 
minister of Uttai Pradesh, Kalyan Singh, for 
his role in the Babri masjid affair. It is a 
regrettable fact that in much of thedi.scussion, 
many have cast doubts on the wisdom of the 
court,’ especially in terms of the severity 
of the sentence. For the smooth functioning 
of Indian democracy, this is a dangerous 
sign. The Supreme Court must not be 
questioned.’ In fact, this judgment should 
be seen as an opportunity to re-examine 
our system’ and improve upon it, not to 
cry over spilt milk. 

This order must be seen as a contribution 
by the Supreme Court towards a betterment 
of our administrative systems by means of 
a timely warning,’ and not as an intrusion 
into the realm of the executive. 

The unusually ftrm decision of the court 
has thrown the IAS officers, particulary in 
Karnataka,’ into confusion.' Many, 
particularly the more honest and sincere 
ones, are now petrifted of working in 
accordance with the established practices 
which they feel should have protected theii 
senior colleague, but have not.” There is 


a sense of outrage (hat an honest and 
respected officer ha^ been thus punished,"’ 
when others, at high levels, who are 
suspected to be corrupt go scot-free. ‘' They 
admit that the existing practices do not 
often function well in service matters, and 
that the engineer who Tiled these cases may 
have had a genuine grievance; but argue 
that the fault did not lie with the officer 
who has been punished by the courts.” 
There has been failure at many levels. 
There is also anguish at the fact that the 
political masters, who effectively wield 
power, arc nowhere in the picture. ” All this 
cannot but be detri mental to the functioni ng 
of the administration in the state: hence the 
need for careful reflection and necessary 
action without undue delay. 

This article docs not pretend to be such 
a reflection, which anyway must come from 
those who are directly involved in these 
issues. It is an effort to raise questions that 
may contribute to a deeper understanding of 
what is at woilc here. Thus, from the beginning 
it must be noted that this is a very limited 
exercise; and that it is not the intention to 
apportion blame or to defend any point of 
view in this contentious matter. But can we 
learn anything from this event? Can the 
general public contribute to a process of 
betterment of systems? If so, how? If this 
event reveals .something of the typical way 
in which government functions, then it is fair 
to say that useful lessons can be learned from 
this experience. Perhaps such questions can 
contribute a perspective that insiders 
sometimes lack, but need. It can bring in 
inputs from the public dtat government 
usually does without. 

D11.EMMA IN Retrospect 

A penisal of events, to the extent it is 
possible from the outside," and with the 
benefit of hindsight, suggests that the 


principal secretary of the department of 
housing and urban development was caught 
between the devil and the deep sea. He had 
before him an order from a division bench 
of the high court that had to be implemented; 
and there was al.Mi then an order from the 
Supreme Court that was not absolutely clear 
in what it ordered; and there was a contempt 
of court petition again.st him in the Supreme 
Court. The relevant passage from the 
Supreme Court order of July 26.1is as 
follows; 

It IS clarified that this court does not intend 
to upset the rights given to the applicant 
Dhananjaya by virtue ot the order passed 
by this court in the above appeal. He will 
be entitled to all the benefits flowing from 
those orders. Under these orders whatever 
rights have been accrued to the applicant 
Dhananjaya he is entitled to all the benefits 
and to effectuate the said rights, if it is 
necessary, it may be open to the corporation 
to create supernumerary post for the period 
in question and give the benefits to the 
applicant for which he is entitled as per 
the judgment of the division bench. The 
state government is directed to issue 
necessary orders in this behalf. 

The key question here is what the rights 
of Dhananj ay a were that were to he protected. 
Only if necessary was a post of chief engineer 
to be created; the court used the word ‘may’, 
not ‘shall'.'’ In its order dated March 31, 
1994, the high court had rejected the rights 
as claimed by Dhananjaya. and in issuing 
this order the division bench took note of 
the Supreme Court order of July 27, 1993. 
On this basis, the government of Karnataka 
issued an order on July 10,1995; and it was 
on the basts of this order that the principal 
secretary has been found to be guilty of 
contempt. But until the high court orders 
were set aside, creation of a sup^umerary 
post may not have been consistent with the 
spirit of the high court order. It could be 
argued that the order issued, based on the 
high court inter|)retation of the Supreme 
Court order, did not violate the Supreme 
Court order because it only said (hat the 
corporation “may...create” such a post if 
needed. When it was found on the basis of 
the high court judgment that it was not 
required, creating it would have been wrong 
indeed." 

Dhananjaya filed a special leave petition 
against the high court order in the Supreme 
Court, but withdrew it on Februaiy 28,1995. 
But he continued with the contempt 
proceedings on the ground that the order of 
July 26, 1993 was not complied with. 

7^ key was in what the entitlements of 
the engineer concerned were, and in the 
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complex operation of government bodies, 
this had to he carefully determined. The 
pnncipal sccreliiry prc.sumably had no wish 
to unlagoni.se any court, in the event, he fell 
foul of the Supreme Court because the 
rca.soning given was not aofepted by the 
court,'' becau.se of the assurance given to 
the Supreme Court on May 10, 1995 by the 
counsel for the state government seeking 
time I which was granted] for the 
impleinentation ol the .Supieitic Court order. 
What exactly was to be implemented seemed 
to becleur: benefits us tiowing ftom the high 
court order, which look into uccouni the 
Supreme Court order, especially after the 
affidavit of the chid sccicliiry The point 
here is that, in whatever he did, the principal 
sccreliiry went .strictly by legiil advice and 
not by any personal whim m the situation 
as It prevailed.'" What is to be drme in such 
ii situation i s u quest ion that l uces any official. 
And it requires a clear-cm answer. 

Article 21 states that no one shall be 
dcftrivcd ol his liberty save according to 
procedure established by law. In this 
paiticulur case, it has been argued that this 
has been overlooked.'‘‘What protection dfws 
the system oiler Idr decisions taken in good 
faith?-'" Of course, if the decision were mala 
fide, punishment is called for. The issue 
comes up here because everyone, including 
the chief minister and the leaders of the 
opposition, arc agreed that there was no mala 
fide involved 

On Si.Rviii- MArn;Rs 

The issue hegun about 20 years ago with 
a case tiled by an engineer in the service ot 
the Bangalore City Ctirporalitm. There were 
diflcienl courts involved; there weredifferent 
judgments at different points ol time; there 
W'js legislation with rctrospccli vccffect: there 
were appeals in the .Supreme Court; there 
were special leave petitions that were filed 
and wilhdtawn. There were a number of 
coiiiempi ol' court proceedings. It has 
been noted that the engineer concerned 
belonged to the scheduled caste, and this 
has made the issue politically delicate." 
The last was the oriier of the Supreme 
Couit of August 22 finding the principal 
secretary guilty of contempt.'' On 
September 12. the principal secretary 
surrendered to the police commissioner of 
Bangalore and was lodged in the central 
jail to serve his sentence. 

Those in govcmmeiu service have learned 
to live with inevitable delay.s. They have 
learned with biUcrexperiencc that the system 
no longer seems to work at the level of 
departmental appe,als. Not many years ago, 
an appeal to the head of the organi.sation, 
mote often than not, resulted in the dispute 
lioing settled. But today, for any number of 
leasKiis. dtsciction is rarely used, and 


assessments rarely made, f n our large offices, 
rule.s arc mechanically followed by the petty 
bureaucracy that deals with (he Hies: 
.somctimc.s the corrciT and relevant rules are 
not referred to, but once something is on 
record, no one dares point out an error, let 
alone overmie a lower level official. There 
is little ol what the courts have called 
application of the mind' in many ofllces. 

TtaJay an appeal is seen only as a necessary 
part of the piocedurcs tu be followed before 
approaching the courts. No one .seems to 
expect that the appellate process will re.solve 
the issue. For many who go to the courts, 
it IS not a judgment, but a slay order that 
I.S important.'' liveryone knows that these 
things lake years to settle. Ol'fieials know 
that even if they wm. the government will 
routinely appeal to the higher courts and so 
the process is cndlc.ss and expensive. Utis 
has had u pernicious effect on morale in most 
government organisuliuns. and on all 
organisations that get funds from government. 
at tiny level. It is here that the tragedy of 
the public begins; the way bank officers hold 
the public to ransom on service mailers is 
only one instance of this syitdrtimc 

Thus the case filed by this engineer was 
treated in a routine but normal manner. 
Whatever the merits of this case, the basic 
problem is one of an inHcxihle and rigid 
system that cannot respond in time to 
grievances. Why cannot wc simplily these 
systems? Why cannot the Bangalore City 
Corjxinilion he free to create ptrsis as it 
deems fit, subject to its own resources?" The 
buck must stop at a suitable level in the 
organisation: ‘refcrcncelogovemmenf must 
slop. This IS clearly a political matter, jind 
one that is likely to be resisted by both civil 
.servants and politicians as neither would 
like to give up ptjwerit has grown accustomed 
to wielding. The administrative system has 
far t(K) much of centralisation; even when 
.some delegation is done, the routine is to 
refer to government. Unless this rigid sy.stem 
is di.smanlled, such cases will conlinuc to 
crop up, and officers will continue to face 
.such problems at different levels. This 
complexity was important in the current ease 
in Karnataka involving the Bangalore City 
rorporation, in which the Corporation did 
not have the requisite powers. It is difficult 
to pinpoint an individual as being 
responsible when the normal rules of 
business arc being followed. Therefore it 
is essential to focus attention on 
administrative reform: on simplillcation of 
systems, on autonomy to organisations, on 
encouraging an application of the mind, 
and so on. Unfortunately, there seems to, 
b; little thought or effort in this direction 
even after this incident. 

Again, one must examine whether the 
current system, in which service matters 
reach the courts under Articles .12 and 226. 


and the kind of protection that is pffeit 
under Article 111, need an 
reinterpretation.’’ Case law over the yeai 
has generally established that it is th 
employee who is nght.’* In the resultin 
environment, those who arc sincere find ; 
difficult to work. The result i 
demoralisation in the service. There ar 
faults on both sides in this prticess. Ca 
the whole system be made manageable? I 
not, should it not be dismantled and replace 
by a more flexible one? 

Thus, unless there is a radical restraciurin; 
of the services, not in terms of rules, hut i: 
lermsof how the system works, such incident 
will keep recurring. 

Or LixjAL Aovict 

In the current case, the principal secrctar 
who has been found guilty ol contempt acte 
on the advice of government lawyers. Th 
order that has been found deficient by th 
Supreme Court bench was dratted on sue 
legal advice: the assurances that were givci 
to the Supreme Court were given b 
government advocates on the basis ot Ihci 
reading of the law and the facts of the case 
The official went strictly by advice frori 
competent bodies in a situation in which th 
legal orders of the Supreme Court were no 
very clear. Was the commitment given t' 
the Supreme Court by the counsel fo 
Karnataka in accordance with thi 
administrative realities that (he pnneipa 
secretary had to work with?This is importani 
as it was on the basis of this assurance tha 
the Supreme C!ouri has acted. 

The aggrieved engineer had in fact lllei 
a special leave petition m the Supreme Cout 
against a judgment of the high court tha 
found him ineligible for certain bcnefit.s 
and then withdrawn" it to file a contemp 
of court proceeding.-’" Why was this done 
Was the adviic givtn to the principa 
secretary sound? Was only the principa 
secretary responsible, or also the chie 
secretary, who had also filed a simila 
affidavit in the court? If not, why? Doe 
he have any remedy? 

Cannot the advocates who gave such poo 
advice also be deemed to have committei 
contempt of court? Just as there is now . 
system of medical malpractice, has not thi 
time come to go into the question of lega 
malpractice, if indeed there was any? Thi 
is not to say that the lawyers concerned wen 
guilty ordcricieiit in any .sense.’" but whei 
their advice has landed an official who hai 
no personal interest in the case in jail, di 
they not share at least some of th< 
responsibility? What compensation is thi 
aggrieved official, who has had to spend ; 
month in jail, cniilled to if he is indeed . 
victim of events and circumstances? Am 
who can provide it? 
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Is it dcsiruhlc that the Supreme Court 
hears appeals in which no substantive 
question of law is involved'’ In all countries, 
the highest court in the land concerns itscll 
with issues ol law and its interpretation. 
But the Supreme Court in India has over 
the years, particularly in service matters, 
became a court of appeal under the writ 
lun.sdiciion. Were there any issues ol law 
involved here? Were there any issues of 
Fundamental Rights?”' What arc they? 
What IS the lolc tif the Supreme Court 
here: to ensute that the high court 
decision is implemented, or to give a fresh 
decision? 

This provision tor writ jurisdiction was 
included in the Constitution to provide a 
check against the abuse of power by the 
stale and to protect fundamental rights. In 
what scn.se are service matters relating to 
promotion a protection ol fundamental 
rights? Mow does the right of equality 
guaranteed in Article 14 come into the 
picture?" So far as I understand, promotion 
IS not a fundamental right, and if there are 
grievances in any organisation, then they 
should be dealt with at a lower level ol the 
judiciary in accordance with the law of the 
land. This is how the private sector 
functions: and this is how, I submit, the 
public sector should. Hven if it is felt that 
special security of service should be given 
to a certain section ol the bureaucracy, 
does the Bangalore City Corporation come 
under that category of institutions? Why?’’ 
And do service disputes here have to be 
resolved by the Su|)remc Court on merit, 
rather th.in on basic question.s of law? Are 
the lower level courts so deficient in 
dispensing justice? ffthey arc, then is not 
the basic issue one of making them work 
properly? 

One has also to recugni.se the unfortunate 
tael that the faith in the courts and the 
judiciary is not absolute today, us it should 
be The courts themselves have recognised 
this recently, and set up a system to deal 
with erring judges. Earlier, the controversies 
around justice V Ramaswamy (against 
whom impeachment proceedings were 
actually initiated, and which fell through 
because of large-scale ab.stentions by 
members of the ruling party) and chief 
justice A K Bhattacharya of the Bombay 
High Court had done little to enhance the 
image ol the judiciary. 

A respected foreign scholar” has this say 
about our judicial system: 

The proceedings arc extraordinarily 
dilatory and comparatively expensive: a 
single issue is often fragmented into a 
multitude ol court actions: execution of 
judgments is haphazard; the lawyers 
frequently seem both incompetent and 
unethical; false witness is commonplace: 
and the probity of judges is habitually 


suspect. Above all. the courts are unable 
to bring about a settlement o^ the disputes 
that give rise to litigation. 

This, if true, is a deptoiiible situation 
Perhaps the court has chosen this occasion 
to cut the Gordian knot. What arc the 
consequences of this for all of us? 

On Public l»Kii(T,m)NS 

What came out clearly from the media 
reports and letters to the editor in many 
papers was a deep host ili t y to the bu rcaucracy, 
especially to the lA.S as a cadre. They have 
been portrayed as uncaring mandanns who 
have finally got what was coming to them. 
Many expressed the view that the principal 
secretary w.is indeed guilty of disobeying 
the Supreme Court, and that he had been 
appropriately punished. There was grcai 
amusement as the picture of ‘IAS oliiccrs 
on dharna', and a tccling that at lung last 
they have got a taste ul what the public gets 
all the time. Why is this so’’ The IAS has 
to ask itself this question. 

That the buieaucracy has lost all touch 
with the public is ;i basic truth. The corruption 
that one meets with in daily life, the bribes 
to officials to get work done, the collusion 
between officials and politicians whemver 
any reguhuton is involved, is a daily reality 
that members ol the public face.''' Whethei 
it comes to ‘buying’ a driving licence, or 
to paying ‘office cxfieiiscs’ lo register as an 
organisation that has to pay Profession Tux, 
or to providing an incentive to get some 
legitimate work done, this daily irritant is 
enough to make any one cal led a government 
official a hated figure 
And since lA.S officers arc perceived as 
the head of this bureaucracy, the hate rubs 
off on them as well. It is further aggravated 
by their aloofness from the other services, 
from the pi-recptiori ihat they grab iHisis 
from othei services.'' and so on.’" Even in 
the current situation, when the contempt 
proceeding put all otficials in a spot, and 
they could have found allies in the IPS, the 
IR.S and so on, it was largely treated as an 
IAS matter. And when finally an appeal 
was made to other services to show 
.solidarity with the aggrieved officer, he 
was seen us an IAS officer and not a 
government servant who was in trouble.” 
The IAS officers have also not helped the 
situation by demanding from the Fifth Pay 
Commission that they be given 30 per cent 
more than other services. 

On RLMEoncs 

The chief minister of Karnataka has made 
great efforts to .set the situation right from 
its own poi nt of view, which sees the principal 
secretary as unjustly victimised.'* This 
included an appeal to the Supreme Court to 


show mercy, which was icjectedby the court 
on the grounds thu! the government of 
Karnataka was a third party wiih no interest 
in the ease. The appeal ol the principal 
secretary, apologising humbly and seeking 
mercy was also itiiiicd down. One ol iiie 
judges ;iskcd die lawyer to inenfion who had 
responsibility, as then ihal person would he 
I ssued a nut It c . W hen i li I s w as I lot a ns wered, 
the petition was dismissed 'nic government 
ol Karnataka has also moved .1 request lor 
a Prcstdcrilial Parilon uniler Arluic 72 of the 
C'onstitulion. This is jiending;'" m the 
mcunlinie the officer has served oui Ins 
.sentence. 

What is surprising at lirsi gLince is that 
no appeal was made to the govcriun of 
Karnataka under Article 161 of the 
Constitution to commute or reduce the 
sentence inijio.sed on the I'l ficci. This would 
not have offended the orders ol the .Supreme 
Court, bccau.se the governor also has such 
inherent powers that stem diiectly Irom the 
Constitution; it would have established the 
fact that the state government accepted that 
a failure ol the system had taken place lor 
which II was resjmnsiblc. and it would have 
led to the officer gelling a repneve that all 
.seem to believe is his due. 

Another reason lor the pardon being given 
relates to the severity ol the .sentence. This 
IS not the first time that a government 
official is being hauled up furconlempl of 
court.”' But It is the fir.d lime that the court 
has awarded such a harsh sentence." While 
this may have the salutary effect of making 
olliciafs more circumspect, one is left to 
wonder why, in this case such punishment 
has been meted out. What aie the factors 
that weighed wiih the court? Was the 
interference of a fellow lA.S officer the 
cause'' If so the court ha.s also punished 
him by having its reprimand included in 
hi.s personal file Was there reason lor such 
.severe punishment on this particular 
principal secretary? 

In this situation, it a petition was niade 
by the chief minister, it would have been 
open to the governor to think about it, and 
if deemed fit, to lssiic a pardon exerci.sing 
hts own independent powers. This option 
was not exercised. One wonders why this 
option was not chosen. 

One reason that ha.s been advanced is that 
powers of pardon of both the president and 
the governor (under Articles 72 and 161) are 
limited in that they relate to offenses 
committed under any l,iw relafing to a matter 
to which the executive jxiwcr ol the union 
or the stale respeclively extend. And here 
the Supreme Court has not acted under the 
Contempt of Court Act. but invoked its mi 
^meris powers inhcreiil under Artic'lc 129 
ol the Constitution as a court of rcaird. And 
since no law was violated, the quc.stion of 
pardon does not arise. 
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If so, in seeking presidential pardon for 
the jailed officer, the government of 
Karnataka has been poorly advised. This is 
an example of the way the whole case has 
been conducted; thesystem has indeed failed, 
and the orders of the Supreme Court have 
brought it out into the public for possible 
remedy. This is really the last opportunity 
for reform, and for presenting it starkly 
before us we should be grateful to the 
Supreme Court. 

By Way of Conclusion 

The point has been made by many that 
it IS essential for a .six'icty to build suitable 
institutions to enable it to grow and develop. 
The success of the East Asian Tigers is 
largely attributed to their ability to foster 
such in.stitutions. 

While India has many strengths, from its 
vigorous democracy to its long traditions 
and rich resources, India as a country has 
been very }ioor in creating and nurturing 
institutions. Such institutions as existed 
suffered major blows in the 1970s, after the 
deaths of Nchru^-’ and Shastri. in the hands 
of their succc.ssors.*’ This decline in 
institutions is evident in all spheres of life. 
Neither the bureaucracy, nor the judiciary, 
nor even the universities and others, have 
escaped this general fate. Administration 
has become the routine and mindless 
application of irrelevant rules in decaying 
organisations. This poor foundation of 
institutional function! ng is a major weakness 
that the reform process under way must 
seriously address. 

This is a matter that has implications for 
the new economic policy. While deregulation 
is needed and is to be welcomed, what the 
reforms require in not just less government 
interference, or even less government, but 
more of effective institutional regulation on 
thebasisof clear guidelines that are uniformly 
implemented. The Supreme Court has again 
raised this issue by stressing the importance 
of a public regulator for the use of airwaves 
for TV, in which the government is only one 
interested party." The proposed Telecom 
Regulatory Authority of India is another 
case in point. There will have to be many 
more. But these institutions have to function 
impartially and effectively, if the economy 
is to move ahead as hoped. Therefore, 
institutional development is one of the most 
important priorities today. The decline of 
the last few decades has to be reversed; and 
the lessons learned from this episode must 
be built into the design of these bodies. It 
is clearly a challenging task. It is instructive 
that the need for it emerges from an 
introspection brought on by a contempt case. 

The is.sucs we have been discussing, and 
the incident that gave rise to this discussion, 
are a symptom of this general institutional 


decline. In this situation, a tit for tat attitude 
will only make things worse. An eye for an 
eye will only make the whole world blind. 

What is r«]uircd is a great deal of restraint 
and circumspection on the part of all who 
are concerned with the nation’s development; 
this is a necessary, but by no means sufficient 
condition, for us to progress and build. The 
Supreme Court it.self has recognised the 
nc^ for restraint in invoking its powers of 
punishing for contempt.^’ A great deal of 
tolerance is needed. Several other things, not 
discussed here will have to be taken care of 
at the same time. Whctlier we can rise above 
petty issues that will dominate us in the guise 
of major principles, is.something that remains 
to be seen. We have no Mahatma Gandhi 
today to show the way. Each of as has to 
be a little Mahatma; and I am afraid, most 
of us are not up to this task. 

Notes 

[The cornmcnls of N R Madhava Menon on an 
earlier draft are gratefully acknowledged. 
Needless lo say, he cannot be held responsible 
for the views expressed.] 

I The events have been well documented in 
notes circulating among the IAS officers of 
Karnataka .Some of the issues have been 
brought up in them. 


2 For an intelligent exception, see Renuka 
Vishwanathan'sanicles, ’CourtofNoAppeal’ 
in The Sunday Herald, October 2, 1995, in 
which she discusses the appeal process in the 
context of the contempt law in the Supreme 
Court. 

3 See for example the write up in India Today, 
October IS, I99S; also the article by B K 
Chandrasekhar and K Ishwar Bhai in The 
Times of India, Bangalore, October 14,1994. 

4 Oil (his basis, the fomier chief secretary of 
Karnataka, T R Satish Chantlran, a highly 
respected individual, has suggested that all 
departments in future have legal celts to follow 
up on court orders. This is, I undersumd. the 
normal practice in the income tax and audit 
department. 

5 The article by the former judge of the Supreme 
Court, H R Khanna, on judicial activism, in 
The Hindu, September 27 and 28, 1995, are 
illuminating. He touches also on the question 
of contempt in this article. 

b See theerudite allicic by N R Madhava Menon, 
'Conslitulional Balance Between the 
Executive and the Judiciary and the Exercise 
of Contempt Power’, National Law Si-hool 
of India, October 1995 

7 The IAS OtYicers’ Association has nut been 
able to define a common view on the ongoing 
events; while the officers share a sense of both 
fear and outrage, the association has .sliown 
a singular lack of leadership. 

8 Around the same time, there were lopiirls in 
the press of IAS officers in Kerala .ind T'amil 
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Nadu also being hauled up for contempt of 
court. Olfieers of other services. c.s|iecially 
the IPS. were hauled up in UP. The Kamalaka 
episode does not seem to be unique: this is 
clearly a sign of the tunes. 

<1 The press has been lull of reports about the 
differences among members in the 
association in its meetings on this affair. It 
is reported that the .secretary has resigned; 
it is also reported that some have resigned 
from the membership of the assoeialiun 
Itself, .so fundu-mental arc the disagreements 
over this issue. 

10 In an unprecedented move, around 70 IAS 
olficers in Karnataka, in their individual 
eapaeities, sat near the Gandhi statue in 
Bangalore on Sunday, Scpiember 24. IW5. 
to express their solidarity with the lailed 
officer 

1 A scnioroffieer. V Balu, has openly expres.sed 
the.se views in a meeting organised by the 
Press Club in Bangalore on September 24 

2 This IS mailer of .some controversy, even 
.'imoilg legal scholars See for example the 
contrasting views ol Chandrasekhar and 
Rhat, op cit. on the one hand, and Madhava 
Menon. op cil, on the other, on this .specific 
issue. 

f There is however, a certain amount ol resjicel 
for the chief minister for the elforls he has 
made on behalf ol the unfortunate official. 
It must he noled. though, that alter the 
assembly met, the chief ininistei gave a 
speech which gave the miprc.ssion that he 
was washing his hands of the whole aflair 
t)nc can only guess al the pressures ihal he 
IS under. 

4 I have drawn on the seminary of events 
referred to above, and on newspaper repotls 
over the issue as the drama unfolded; and 
several inlormal papers drafted by various 
[arsons m a position to know what was 
going on The caste factor has been 
highlighted in the newspaper reports. 

a It may tie noted that the cicalion of a post 
of chicl engineer entails many things Apart 
from the salary and pci ks of the chief engineer, 
a whole paraphernalia has to be brought into 
existence: posts at lower levels, division of 
work and so on. These are executive 
responsibilities lhal stem fnmi an order to 
create a posi They involve financial 
cumiiiitinenls, and the government is in the 
throes of a fiscal crisis As tax payers, there 
is concern over the growth ol the goveminent 
bureaucracy These arc dimensions of a 
judicial order lhal must not he forgotten. 

6 This wxs the substance ot the affidavit filed 
by the then chief secretary to the government 
of Kamalaka. 1 C Lynn A case of contempt 
had been filed against him also; but it had 
been dropped after hus affidavit. The princi pal 
secretary's argument was the same, his 
affidavit was similar in content. 

7 The Supreme Coun recorded that it docs nut 
attrihuu.' any mala fide to the oHicer, in its 
order finding him guilty of wilful 
disobedience. 

8 A legal luminary like Madhava Menon docs 
not agree with this view; sec his article 
referred to above. Yet. many have been 
arguing that implementing the high court 
order was the right thing to do in this 
situation. The dilemma of a serving official 
is clear, when even experts disagree. In the 


event, the official went by the advice of a 2U 
senior counsel, ^aniosh Hegdc. 

19 B K Chandraseklw and K Ishwar Bhal, 'The 
VusudevanCa.se. Interpreting an Ambivalent 
Ruling', Tfif Time.' of 'India, Bangalore. 
October 14, I99S 

20 Thi.s of com se has to he conveyed to the court. iO 

and the court has to he convinced. But who 

gets the hcnefit ol the doubt when there is 
some ambiguity'’ 

21 It IS unfonunatc but tiuc that a communal/ 
casic dimension has been given lo the case, ^ I 
with ihe olficial concerned being a brahmin 

and one ol ihe judges on Ihe bench being a 
dalil himself There is also Ihc coinplicnlum ^2 
of another IAS officer having tried lo 
'influence' ibe court by meeting one of Ihe 
judges While caste is a reality in this country, 
hanging ii up in this type of context lends .Tt 
lo cloud the issue and make normal 
administralion dilficult 

22 There have been developments since; the 14 
.Supreme Conn held dial the goveminent of 
Kamalaka did noi have Ihc lotus standi lo ts 
iiilerveiic on behall of the otticial And (he 
official has served oul his sentence m the 
Bangalore ceairul jail as a civil prisoner 

2.'t It musi be noted in passing, with sadness, 

lhal this IS line even of the so-called superior M 

services like Ihe lA.S and Ihe IPS who have 
had recourse lo the courts. In Karnataka, 
two chid secrclaiics have been suspended 
The lot has set in al the highest levels as 
well Thi* lA.S Olficers' Association of UP 
has demanded lhal the power delegated lo 
llic slate by Ihe union, of suspendingofficurs 17 
of Ihe all India services, must he withdrawn 
This will have in.any serious iinplicnlions. 
such as ccnlralisa'ioii through the back- .18 
door, that need now to be considered 

24 Al the centre, the roi started in the 1970s, 
when Indira Gandhi began lo centralise 
powers, and her successors have continued 
with the system For example, the 
appoinlineiils subcoinniiltee of the cabinet .19 
must 'vet' all appointments ofabove a certain 
level in all government organisations, from 
Ihc public sector c.impanies lo the IITs and 
IIMs Why IS this necessary' 

2.1 Whatever the proledion under Article .111, 
now the court has shown that officials have 
no proiection when it comes lo Ihc eonlempi 
provisions, which are the inherent powers 
of the courts under the Constitution. It musi 40 
he noted that the legislature loo has such 
powers, and that these have been exerci.scd 
by some legislatures in recent years. Nothing 
slops them Iroin hauling up officials, who 
may then gel caught in the crossfire of 41 
conteiiipl proceedings by different 
authorities 

26 For Ihc nut unreasonable reason lhal often 42 
government managements have indeed 
behaved m a high-handed and arbitrary 
manner. The lack of accountability in llie 
system so long us rules arc mindlessly followed 

has led lo this 

27 A puzzle that remains to be explained. 41 

28 I understand that, at the moment, there arc 
around .l.(KX) contempt cases pending in the 
Karkataka High Couit, which has devoted 
Mondays only lo these hearings. Why arc 44 
there so many of these cases? I wonder how 
many arc pending before the other high courts 4.1 
and the Supreme Court itself. 
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I would like III refer here to the eiuutic 
disc ussion m N R Mtulhava Menon. 'Law and 
Killies'. B V Nur.'iyana Reddy Memorial 
lecture. Indian Institute ol World Culture, 
Bangaloie loi such a pica Irom a legal 
lummaiY 

Many (lulgmenis ol die Snpiemc Couil have 
111 the jiast led lo u<[ismuiioii:ii amendments 

I hcrelore. il is dcsiiahle, m thi' present case, 
to examiiK this usjx'ci .is well, jis ii may lead 
to helplul changes in the larger interest 
Ol eiuilse. il this is coiKerncd. ihcn cle.irly 

II imisl he delended. it needed .til Ihe way 
lo the .SupreiiK’ t'onri 

I would like to reter lo ihe erudilc discussion 
of the Arliclo I? question m R.imuswamy R 
lyet. Adiumimii of ilir I'uhlii Set tor Kawal. 
Jaipur, I9V0. 

Olivet Mendelsohn. ‘The Pathology ol the 
Indian la;gal .System', Modern A \iiui Sitnlies, 
Vol 15. 1981 

I have discus.sed these problems in arlicles 
in Ihe Indian Hx/iress and The Hindu 

Ktir example, ihe jX’si nf compirollei and 
auditorgeiiciai has beengiven lo I ASolliccrs; 
Imik also at the Kleelion Commission, or 
many public sector enterprises. untvcrsiiie.s, 
cc.scareh msiilules.eic, lo sec the ba.sic irulh here. 
The Indian Revenue .Service olluers are up 
in amis ahoul Ihe tael lhal an IAS ollleer i.s 
ihe inembei-sccrciary ol Ihe Fifth Pay 
Commission, and aie planning lo go lo court 

10 seek his removal from tins post as they do 
not helievc he will be objective in his work 
in Ihe commission 

In this specific case, there was widespread 
su|>purl ftom oflicers in many ol (he ollxir 
services 

One wonders whether iIh' chief mmisicr iik'I 
the chief lustiee m this conncclioii. and il so, 
whether this is eorreci It not. would it also 
qualify as interfering with Ihe cour.seofjusiice, 
as the inlcrveniion ol Swalantaia Kao was 
seen by die court'' 

II IS being rumouicd that ihe govcinmcnl of 
India finds ii not possible to make a positive 
rccommcndulion lo Ihc president If this is .so, 

11 raises anolher question, why docs the 
presideni have lo go hy the recoininendalion 
of itu; GOi in this matter'' Docs this coiik" 
under (he iimiluiions imposed on ihe president 
by Article 74' On what inallers can ibe 
presidciil act on his own ’ 

.Secretaries lo the govcinmeiil ol India and 
chief seerelaries lo the slate government 
have in the past been in the dock, and their 
apologies have been accepted by the 
Supreme Court 

And alter It, in (he case ol olfieers Irom Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu, the court has licen much 
more lenient 

Il can be argued lhal it began in Nehi ii's time. 
Il was he who iiilroduced the Ninth Schedule 
into Ihc Coiislituiion, it was he who began 
the misuse ot Article 156 by dismissing the 
Kerala governiiicnl headed by K M S 
Namhoodiripad. and so on. 

Even Ihc Supreme Court was not spared, as 
the Emergency exjKTience of supersession ot 
senior judges in iIk‘ appointment of Ihc chief 
jasticr shows 

Scctetaiy, Mmistiy ot Information and 
Broadcasting vsCnckeiClubof Bengal, 1994. 
This has been pointed out at great length by 
Menon, up cil. 
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statement of Shri D. Basu, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Securities Trading 
Corporation of India Limited at 
the First Annual General Meeting 
of the Company held at Bombay 
on October 30,1995. 


I hiivp great pleasuio m welcoming you to The f irst Annual 
lioneral Meeting of youi t ompany 

1 he setting up of the Sm unties Trading C orporatiun ol India 
limitetJ (SKI) as a distinct entity decfuautl to th< task of 
promoting the dtvt lopment ol an at tive set ondary market for 
(jovernment dated securities maiks a signific ant event for the 
gilts market I h» ( ompany c ommenc ed its opt rations in three 
segments, VI/ Ciovernment dated set unties Trt'asury Bills and 

< all/noti( e money markt't during the year 

Performance of the Company 

The report of the I Jiree tors and the audited at t ounts of the 

< ompany for tht year ended March Tl I9'>> art alieady in 
your hand I therefore propose to briefly tout h upon the 
highlights ot tht‘C ompany s operations 

The C ompany < ornrnent ed trading in Cjovernment dated 
set unties from the third week of Septembt>r 1994 and extended 
Its o(H‘rations to repo transartions from tin last wtek of 
Decembei 1994 Ihe turnover at hieved by tht ( ompany in 
(.overnment dated set until*, and Tieasury Bills was of the 
order of Rs T9 611 t roie and Rs T101/ore, ii-spet tivtiy I he 
Company s boirowings and lindings in thecall/noticemoney 
market aggregated Rs IB 82S '■rore and Rs 7,S9T trore, 
respectively 

The Company's meomefieforedepreciation and taxation 
amounted to Rs T,451 lakh on an average paid up c apital 
of Rs 186 rroie approximately Being a dealer in Govern 



SECURITIES TRAI 


mem securities, the Company, unlike banks, is 
required to 'mark to market' its entire portfolio 
of securities After making adequate provision 
in this regard as also for depreciation on fixed 
assets and taxation, the net profit amounted to Rs 
414 67 lakh Your l>trectors are of the view that 
taking into consideration the risk factors assoc lated 
with the business of Government serunties, it would 
be prudent to build up reserves at the early stage 
of the Company's development Hence the 
Directors do not recommend any dividend for the 
financ lal year ended Mart h T1,1995 

During the current financial year (up to 
October 27, 1995), there has been a significant 
increase in the turnover of the Company in each 
segment of its activities which woulcJ clearly 
indicate that the turnover in Government dated 
sec unties and Ireasury Bills for the full financ lal 
year 1995 96 would reflet t a satisfac tory growth of 
activity 

The Company s turnover in Government dated 
securities and Iri*asury Bills was nearly T2 times 
and 1 T times the averages of month end stex ks hc>fd 
during the first half of 1995 96 of which the 
turnover on outright basis was nearly 2 times and 1 2 
time's respectively 1 he Company has been 
regularly partic ipating in the primary auctions in 
both Government dat^ securitie. and Treasury Bills 
Its success ratio at the auctions during the current 
financial yc'ar so far (upto Octofx'r 28, 1995) has 
been 42 per c ent in the case of Government dated 
securities and 51 per tent in the case of Treasury 
Bills Ihf'se ratios are well above the ratios 
indicated by the RBI guidelines for Primary 
Dealers in (,overnment sih unties 

Recent Market Developments 

Pursuant to its efforts at product development in 
Government securities markt't, the Government of 
India issued for the first time in September 1995 
floating rate bonds (f RB) of four year maturity, with 
half yearl> < oupon rate Itnkc'd to a base rate, vi/ 
the average rate of the implicit yields at c ul off prices 
of Tb4 days Treasury Bills auctions during tRe 
previous six months ending August and F ebruary, 
plus a margin of 1 25 per cent, but with a flemr 
coupon rate of 1T per cent This new prcxiuct is a 
welcome addition as the FRBs provide a hedge 
against interest rate risk The c ut-off yields at the 
auctions of both 91 day and 164 day treasury Bills 
reac hed a peak of 11 per c ent and 13 20 pci c ent, 
respectively in July August 1995 and moved 
southward till the middle of September 1995 
whereafter they resumed their northward 
movement in tandem with the tight conditions in the 
call money market The c all money market of late 
has been witnessing nght ccxiditions culminating in the 
call rate tout hing 20 per cent on certain days What 
IS worrisome is the fact that the call rates have shot 
up ciespite the recent relaxations in the refinance 
facilities made available to banks by RBI against the 
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mt tfcuntirs. I am happy to 
lany is one of the prim ipal 
tiy the RBI for money market 
ily in the rail money rates 
livrty in the setondary market 
ties Fordcvelopin(>anaitiv« 
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mpodant conditions 
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y reduced sim e the middle of 
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KBI at the auctions As 
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g It IS honied that the volume 
jt in at the auc tions will go up 
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pau(tiunsfoi91 day fie.isur 
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vara, several rnr'asure' have 
mt times to develop an ar live 
Ciovernme'it set uritii's 1 he 
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to effectively perform their 
ons, the cost and availability 
necruciai As it is, the market 
I in terms of buying and selling 
unding source few stocks held 
IS well as the availability of 
Government dated securitic's 
In this context, a gradual 
narket with more participants 
p mechanisms through which 
meet a part of Ihcir funding 
as requirements of s« unties 
lues A fear is expressed in 
n active repo market would 
p of outright sales/purchase 
'foinion, however that in the 


early stages of the development of the markrt when 
only a handful of PDs would Im' in plat c, the repo 
matket should turn out to be a gcxxf mev hanism (ck 
mcH*ting the funding and sc rip requirc'menis of 
cfealers, whit h would enc outage im reaseef trading 
in Government securities on outnghi basis by 
providing holders the flexibility of c hex Aing the time 
for such trading I would the ri>tnre, suggest that 
RBI may considei widening the lepo market both 
in terms of partic ipants and the eligible Caiverment 
dated securites In this context ii is an 
encouraging sign that a large numliei of dated 
sec urilitA now tn'iiig offered by KBI in the primary 
market are dex fared as eligible in re|K)s 
Sec ondly, with ri'gard to funding sourc c*s for the 
PDs, wh'le thc-y will have' ac < es>. to sue h 'ini’s o( 
credit as the KBI may piovidc ihrv will nc><d to 
raise additional lesourc es liorn thi c ommerc lal 
banks and other sourres In the lonlexl, it is 
important that the rommen lal banks lx freed to 
lend to fH)s at such rommcie lal rate's as may 1 k' 
negotiated between them c'ven Tx low Iheit primr* 
lending lates Unless the is done the' cost ot 
IxHiowings ol PDs may Ix'c ciiix < xorbitant for the 
purpose ot finanr ing the' holding ol gilts 
Thirdly, to add di'plh to Itu sc'c ondary market, it 
IS lU'cc'ssary to wick'll theb.rsi oftlx prinviiy iiiarkc't 
for (lOvernmentsee unties With the Govt'mment's 
willingness to borrow at maikc t relale-d interest 
rales sinr e lune 1992 a lieginning in this direr tion 
has already been made tfoivever, a large section 
ol the non c aplive investors would be motivated to 
access the secondary market if such investors are 
provided with satisfactory cushxlial seivires by 
banks Although a few banks have alrc .rely moved 
in this direction, a larger numfrer ot banks may 
have to take up this ac tivity in the intcrt'si ol investors 
in the retail market In this c ontext tbeie is a view 
that PfTs c ould thc'msc'lves estabi ish a network of 
satellite dealers who could an ess (icivernment 
securitic's for the ic'lail investors While this idea is 
certainly worth pursuing it may however, take 
somewhat longer time to hue tify f urti lermore, with 
the growth of the mutual fund industry it shcxild be 
worthwhile to sc'f up sc'parali muiual funds 
ekdic ated to gilts as is the trend in many develofjed 
markets This would enable a large sec tion of 
individual investcjrs interested in risk free assets 
yielding steady income to invest in (xivernment 
sec uritir>s without prex cxiural hassle's I would urge 
the mutual fund industry to Ifxrk to the gilts market 
for accessing top quality assets with reasonable 
yields more actively than they have so far done 
A large volume ol Ciovernment dated 
securities continues to be held by captive 
investors like banks and financ lal institutions, most 
ofwhom lend to hold on to them till maluritythcxigh 
trading opportunities are now available In regard 
to banks whalevertheir limited buying and selling 
interests arise is mainly on account of SIR 


adn"trrx'iils losiiirx c-xteiit tlK'iMi'sciitiioimsIcx 
valuatiorot CiOvi'ritmi'nl s*i iintii sbvliaiik'do 
nc« motivate them'oliadi'III tlx III Omit, ink, 
stiiit marking to niarket thin i ntiii |>iiiitulii> of 
(.overriment sec unties whn li ifii \ aiII m, i iI i,i d > 
sooner oi l,il*'i to ai Im vi lull tul iiv r >li<.i 
transparentV interest in ii.icling i' (.n n m 
sec uritiC'S isboimd In ii < < ni i sii.iu bi 


Achievements and Prnspei ts 

Since tlx (oiiimc rice MX III nl ti idini m i , 
hythe'f ofnp.invhcMnSc picnilx I 1991 irciniiii , 
gcxxl inti'iest has txx n gi im i itc d I'litx C iixi ii i x iii 
si'cunties markc't Thi d.iiK ic Ic i.i' liy Itii HU i l 
lr.insai lions pnl Ibtnugfi Suli‘idi<iiv l >< ni i i' 1 1 ii, i 
accounIsISCitstinHomIray inclx iti lliil Ibi . ilni x 
ol lurnovei on outnglil ba'is in (,ovi iiiiiii nl d iii d 
SC'C until' IS gi.xlu,ilK |xi king ii|i fix daily niii) 
iiHliialivi two w< y tfiHili s lx ing ii'li a'xd by ,i>iii 
I nrtipany unci tin I isl wix k ol liini 199 i inr ,i n v 
Im'Iii b in.iik (loci niirc ni d.iU il 'i i until b 'vc 
beer'well riseivixlby Ihi majcM pi lyc'isiiillii iiiirkil 
and h.i', i reali'cf a m nyi nl tr,ins|xiri‘nc y in (xii inj as 
wi'll as improved 111 ,irkilafiilitr Inllx cixniiii i nntli> 
thc'( ompany s thiii',1 would lx in thi din i linn ot 
ac hieyinga large i tiiinoyc i in (lOvi n ini nl (kite d 
SIX unties by i cinlinually ii liimi|' spieacfs lx Ivsc c n 
Its bid and oHc r fiiu c ■■ It e .uso It'c ii ti nlion ol 
your (ompany to wicleii giai-uallv ifx bsl ol 
(lovt'rnmc'nl d,it«xl xx until" in wliii li il miki' 
mclicativc two waycgiolis 

Itmustlx'fc'fogni'xxftlialtfx tHisines.cil ik .'line in 
fiovemmenl dalc'd securilii's invnlycs hr gii itir 
interest rate I isk than that in tlx stxxl U'nniTKXK7iii,iiki'l 
instiumc'nts f urthermori win n tfic I’l) systc in e in 
place in lull strc'iigth the in.irkil vcniilcl biconx 
more eompelilivc rc'sulting in pri'S'iiii nil the 
( ompany s margin As sm b tlx (cXTipiity would 
ntxdtotx'caulicxjspailicularly iiiIIh inili.ilstage olils 
opc'rations It would bowevi r bi ihi c ,irri< si 
endeavoui ot your C oiiifiany to work lowaids 
arhievitig a high volunx ol lurnovc r mil i am 
sulfii lent in< omc' so as ti 11 nsuic' Ic' its sharc'bciick is 
adc‘(|uate ri'lurn 'in invesirnc nt while also building 
up Its resc'rvc's 
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Discourse of Difference 

Nira Wickramsinghe 

Ideologies of the Raj, The New Cambridge History of India, III 4 by Thomas 
R Mclcalf, Cambridge University Press, 1994; pp 244. 


THE original Cambridfit' Hislorv of bidui. 
published bei ween 1922 and 1937 did much 
to formulate a chronology for Indian history 
and describe the administruti vc structures of 
government in India. Needless to say, it has 
been overtaken by mass ol new rc.search 
published ovci the lust 50 years and stand.s 
ttxlay solely as a strurcc or as a testimony 
of how the Raj historians wrote history, and 
amstrucicd a histonography where the past 
was always the present. The massive six 
volume Cainhrulf>f History of India, writes 
Thomas Metcalf, sought to comprehend all 
of India’s past in a single narrative that led 
inevitably to the Ra)’ (p 155). The New 
Cambridge History of India scries, to which 
Thomas R Metcalf’s book belongs, is 
designed to take full account of recent 
scholarship and changing conceptions of 
South Asia’s historical development. 

Thus, Ideologies of the Raj examines the 
ways in which the British sought to justify 
and thus legitimate their rule over India. 
Indeed from the mid-IKth century, as the 
East India Company embarked on its career 
of conquest, the British had to confront the 
question ol how a people steeped in the ideas 
oi nationalism and liberalism, could claim 
the right to control a vast Asian continent. 
Thomas Metcalf demonstrates eloquently 
that the British devised two divergent 
strategics to justily their authority; one 
detined essential charactcrisiics which the 
Indians shared with the British themselves, 
while the other emphasised the presumed 
qualities ol enduring ‘difference’. Overtime, 
however, it was the differences - differences 
of history, race, gender and society - which 
embedded themselves most deeply in the 
British idea of India, and so became 
predominant. .Since the British constructed 
few explicit ideologies of empire, the author 
explores the workings of ihe Raj through a 
study of its underlying assumptions as 
revealed in policies and writings. This timely 
book tills an enormous gap in scholarship 
as the author, drawing from his own research 
as well as from the writings of younger 
scholars in India and elsewhere, provides us 
with a synthetic view of the ideologies of 
the Raj during the years of uncontested 
British .supremacy from 1858 to 1918. As 
the British did not explicitly construct an 
oidenngsy stem of ideology fortheir imperial 
enierpri.se, Metcalf has attempted to tease 


out information trom an array of sources 
ranging trom the census to the layout of 
British Indian residential areas, in addition 
to works of political theorists such as James 
Mill or Henry Maine and works of 
imaginative litcraiure. The result is a rich 
bounty of insiglit and documentation. Of 
course, those familiar with the writings of 
B S Cohn or David Arnold will not be 
surprised or provoked by the argument put 
forward by Metcalf but the purpose of the 
author and of the scries is not lo be absolutely 
original, rather Io present the most im|>ortant 
findings in Indian history of the last few 
decades. 

One of the greate.st merits of Metcalf’s 
approach is that it acknowledges thechanges 
that look place in the ideological justi rications 
ofempircinthc 18th. 19th and 20ih centuries 
and docs not paint a uniform and static 
picture of a Raj guided by one overarching 
ideology or theory of governance. As Ihe 
author writes, “At no time was the British 
vision of India ever informed by a single 
coherent set of ideas” (p x). This book shows 
the subtle contradictions that informed these 
ideologies and the manner in which they 
were dealt with. 

Chapter one examines the intellectual 
foundations upon which, during the 18th 
century, the British constructed their rule in 
India. The author surmises how in the last 
decades of the 18th century, shaped by 
notions of‘Oriental dcspoli.sm’together with 
a belief in an India once magnificent but now 
fallen, the British began to put together what 
was to be an enduring vision of this land. 
Fundamental categories of analysis were sei 
in place, a comparative philology was 
constructed and the enduring structures ot 
what were to be ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ law 
were e.stablished. The contribution of 
Hastings and William Jones lo forging an 
ideology for the new Raj, followed by that 
of the Romantics which include such Figures 
as Thomas Munro. John Malcolm and 
Mountsluarl Elphinsione who challenged 
much in the Cornwallis system with its faith 
in impersonal laws and limited government, 
is cleqrly explained in this introductory 
chapter. 

Chapter two entitled, ‘Liberalism and 
Empire', shows how with the coming of 
Lord William Bcntinck as governor-general 
in 1828, free traders, utilitarians and 


evangelicals created a distinctive ideology 
of imperial governance shaped by the ideals 
of liberalism informed by the thought of 
Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham. But after 
1857 the ideal that India could somehow be 
made over in the image of Britain had to 
contend with newly powerful, alternative 
visions of empire. After the 1857 mutiny and 
the establishment of the crown rule in India, 
liberalism witnes.sed a period of crisis. A 
form of authoritarian liberal ism encapsulated 
in James Fii/jamcs .Stephen’s Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity (1873), linked with 
parallel theories of scientific racism and 
historical jurisprudence powerfully reshaped 
Britain's imperial ideology where difference 
between Indian and Briton was emphasised. 

The third chapter examines the persisting 
tensions between the claims of similarity 
and those of difference as they informed the 
ideology of Ihe late Victorian Raj in the 
arenas ol history, race, and gender, where 
the motif was the decline of India from an 
ancient aryan glory. Metcalf examines in a 
particularly innovative manner how India’s 
downward trajectory - in the British view 
- was most visibly manifested in its art and 
architecture. The construction of gender 
within the empire did not take shape in an 
explicit formulation. Metcalf examines the 
British ideas of their own masculinity as 
they sought to ‘rescue' India's ‘degraded’ 
women, at the notion of India as a ‘feminised’ 
land, at once seductive and dangerous, at the 
presumed ‘effeminacy’ of Indian men and 
the ambiguous position of the white woman 
caught up in the centre of hierarchies of race 
and gender. 

Chapter four assesses how, in the light of 
their understanding of India's past - and its 
pic.scnt - the British devised structures for 
ordering its society. Indeed the strategies 
devised by the British to comprehend India 
were never simply intellectual exercises, 
nor were they meant only in some general 
way to justify British rule over the 
subcontinent. Through them what the British 
conceived of as India's enduring difference 
was given shape in administrative practice. 
Indian ethnography asserted rigorously its 
scientific claims, its categories, embedded 
111 censuses, gazetteers and revenue records, 
became even more clo.sely tied lo the 
adriiinistrati vcconcerns of the colonial state. 
The valorisation of caste difference as fixed 
and immutable found perhaps its most 
striking expression in the creation of the two 
opposed groups of ‘criminal tribes’ and 
‘martial races’. Further the notion that there 
existed distinct ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ 
communities in India took on a fixed shape. 
The British came to believe that adherence 
to one or the other of these two religions 
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was not merely a matter of belief but defined 
membership more generally in a larger 
community To be Hindu or Muslim by itself 
explained much of the way Indians acted 

The fifth and last chapter explores the 
Bntish response to the crisis of the Raj in 
the laic Victorian and lulwardian era ft 
begins, in its first two sections, with a 
discussion of the cultural and psychological 
mechanisms the British used to cope with 
a land ot both danger and desire lYie last 
two sections, reluming to politics look first 
at the lonsiniction of constituencies meant 
lo bulwark a vuinciable Raj, and then at a 
frontal assault, from within the ideals of 
British liberalism, upon the ideology of 
ditleremc itsell 

The epilogue Imiks al the ideology of 
di rrcrcnccs du ri ng the era of c onlest bet ween 
the Ra| and nationalism in India and 
concludes that the endunng contradictions 
between the ideologies of liberalism, and ot 
difference havccomcback homeas Biitain 
copes with the iniilticulturalisin of the I99()s 


DhVELOPMLNI of the agiaiian structure 
ot Bengat in the last several decades 
cncounteicd complexities of unfathomable 
depth In point of tact ihc complexities were 
the outcomes of, mtet aha. various 
development and changes that occurred in 
the land tenure system and the advent ot 
colonialism w as an impoi tani moment among 
them 

Affianan Swiem in f astern Bengal 
CIH70 /9/0authored by Nanaka Naka/ato, 
a Japanese social historian, dwells at length 
on the structuial dc vclopment in agriculture 
by way of focusing on the events in the land 
maikci that took place at the close of the 
19th century and the caily years of the 
following centuiy Its span is between 1870 
and 1904 Against the bac kdrop ot disparate 
findings and pierspectivcsof previous studies 
on the development ot the agranan sliucture 
in Bengal during the colonial period the 
present study sets out its own agenda ot 
inquiries - in author’s words, ‘a consistent 
analysis ot agrarian system in eastern 
Bengal during the height of Biitish 
colonialism” (p vii) 

At the opening ot the book the author is 
seen to confront the maioi views formulated 
on the nature of structural changes in the 
agriculture of Bengal during the penod of 
colonialism, a pan oi winch is the focus of 


The epilogue is followed by an cxcc' i 
bibliographical essay which is bom 
chronological and thematical 
Hits IS III shun an excellent bemk well 
argued and well written One hopes that it 
will be complemented by aiKithei volume 
which will look al some issues which ihis 
book eludes Indeed Thomas Metcalf 
willingly avoids examining the Indian 
response to the ideologies imposed upon 
them by the Biiiish and focuses exclusively 
on the ways in w hu h a system of knowledge 
about the Briiisli and the Indian was c reated 
to sustain the Bntish Indian Finpire (p xi) 
His argument basel mainly on curienlly 
lashiunalilc iheoncs of tivciwhclniinglv 
dominant colom il discourse* where western 
categoiies and moJes of analysis are held 
responsible lo' the cutting-up of Indian 
soc lely into distinct often mutually opposed 
blocs of «,astc tube or lehgion leaves this 
crucial question unanswered how and to wluit 
cxlentdidthiscoionialdiscoursculdiffcrencc 
really dominate the siibcontincntal mind' 


Naka/ato s own s'udy Incoiporatcd views 
include the continuity' thesis of Kay and 
Ray, dcpeasantisalion and differentiation 
thesis ot rhandhufi, ’semi-teudal 
c harac tensalion by C hattcijce and dif feicntial 
structure thesis o! Bose He departs from 
what others surmise and in course ot the 
book tomes up with his own llis attention 
IS hmileif lo t*aslein Bengal constituting of 
Ihedisliict'tolDacca Fandpur,Mymensmgh 
and Barisal 

fbe mcthixlolopy of the book beats a 
distinct fealuic Ihc author silled through 
land transfer recoids of the settlement off it es 
The settlement records prepared by the 
Registration Depaitment began lo be 
published from 186^-66 bearing the title 
Refiort on the Administration oj the 
Rt Kistration Dipaiiment in Bengal 
Accounts ot land transtci in terms ot 
possession and ownership arc featured heie 
with specific information on tenurial 
category amount ot land. Us value, etc The 
author stresses the reliability of the records 
he used in the following way ’The most 
authentic published source materials on the 
land market are the annual administiative 
reports of the Registration De|>artment” (p 7) 
Weaving together disconnected information 
denved fiom apleihoiaot settlement records 
in an investigative and rigorous manner the 


authoi ends up with a new insight into the 
issues invoiced 

I lorn pre i olonial time the land tenure 
sysic III in Be m*al inc liidc d the c ateponcs of 
siipiMoi I iiuflords fuiuallv revenue 
collccutisi iiid ibi utuil cultivators 
.tccimmotilv known a' icivats ) The 
Pei m mem Sc'ltUiium ol P9t lent this 
stiucliiial p lilt in in I ndiiiinp I ft followed 
bydiftercnl legisl iiiom of I7')f IM7 1822 
aticl IHtt Sub,tqiit m history Willies,cd at 
least two impoitiiii ifi cclopmtnis the 
growth ol subiiil.iul iiioii iilnnls lo 
icgiilatioiiol |S|9)as iitsponsi losupeiioi 
landlords f.iiltiic logt ippit withihi timely 
implcriienl I'lon ot nvtiiu inlkilion 
responsibility ind llu nnltiictlecl 
exploit.iliori ot the t iilticatiiu' i.iiyals b> 
all talegoiies of landed iiitciists by dint 
ol .ibsoluie conliol .ict oideil lo them tivoi 
the loiliiip mass s IStii 19X2] Ihc siores 
ol suiiog.itc devt lopmeiits witnessed 
capitalist iticoi poiation of Bengal 
agricnituie with the outei woild thiough Ihc 
iniuxluctionof cashciopstc g tut* indigo) 
.iiid the institutional iiiech iiiisiiisemhiacing 
marketing ntiwoik llowccci the 
predonun.inct ol peisant piiidoction unit 
suivived toi I long lime lo conic hi the 
woidsofoiic iK'rcc'pliM wiileionlheficriod. 
The typical unit ot pioduction which was 
piesetved lathci th in Iraiislornii d duiing 
the colonial and in mediatt poM coloniil 
periods was the pcasint smill holding” 
(Bose 1991681 

Successive developments also witnessed 
Ihc use ol intcimediaic clisscs al the cost 
of those occupying the pc d ol the siiuclurc, 
commonly known is/amindii Piiiicularly 
the use oi the lotcdai cl .ss p'c*seivcsl the 
pie (apitalistic nidus ol Ihc colonial 
agiiculliiic Dwailcd |i.asanliics weic 
gradually forcec' to resist uiiii strained 
exploilation by the supc not landed interests 
with the lesult ol a sciics ot cniciment ot 
tenancy liws in favoiii of the actual 
cultivalnis In fact the oscillaiion of the 
tenancy laws toward’' the inicrc’t of the 
cultivating peasants began tioni 1859 
pionounccdly with the enac tmeni of the Ac i 
It miensilied with the [iiomulgation of Bengal 
Icnanc) Aclol 1885 Ihe lelsol 1928 and 
1940 were the cone hiding ste|)s lo the strong 
grounding ol Ihc peasants rights before the 
ultimate demise ol the / miind.iri ystem in 
the early 1950s ol the present century, at 
least in legal lernis Ilowevc r whom we are 
calling peasants were not i homogeneous 
body and one of the matoi ihiusi of Ihc book 
under review is to b'liig home a fact that 
the peasants iheniselces were diltercmliaied 
and inclined to exploit each other In the 
wake ol enactment of Bengal Tenancy Act 
ot 18X5 the transtci ol land among the 
cultivators oi laivals became widespread 
Already they were accorded with the 
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(14 < upany riiihts with 4 Jew pre« onJitions, 
the IKK5 AtC ie44hc(JIhe fwini (if approving 
(ficni 1)1 selling the lights of cultivation to 
otht'is ensuting conlotinuy with the local 
customs I he aiilhoi examines the 
iiiiplicaiion ol such vigorous transfer of 
land hy the peasant ciiltivaiors on the 
agrarian sImicIuil im cj-ui that of the 
superior landloids, and contends that thi 
piocess ptoduced a new dass ol upper 
taiyals 

I he fHKik consists of tha'c mapir p iits ot 
the depiction ol two important planks ol the 
colonial Hcngal the peasant and the 
landlord Part one with the locus on kind 
market consists ol seven ch.iptcrs part two 
consists ol eight chapters laying pisolal 
emphasis on the liMtuies picKc*' ind the 
opeialionol /amindaii systemdeiived liom 
the oIIk lal lecoids of the estates Ihe third 
paitem apsniaies thee one lusioiiol Ihehmik 

I Ol the puiposc ol ihe c xaniination ol the 
laiHl mai kc I It w a' dIV ide J lino tw o segments 
III aiithoi sown words wc should divide 
the land market into two coru'sponding 
segments the jicasants hind ma'kcl (Ihe 
market tor the lamlid interests normallv 
held hy the peasant c lasses) and the landlords 
land inarke't (the market lot landed inlciesls 
generally possessed by the landloid t lasses)" 
(ppK 9) Iheauihoiisawareollhclimitalion 
ol (he mcliKKi he has lollowed and icminds 
til the lollowing Itiins oui method has 
not taken .ici otini ol the I u I th.il a c leai line 
ot division could not always he diawn 
helween a l.iiidlord and a peasant in eastern 
Bengal (p9 flis next step is to verily the 
magnitude ol land traiislei in two difleiciil 
matkels and it is capluied that the most 
vihiaiit maikel was those ol the pc<isarits 
than the landloids And the quantum ot 
ditleieiK e is indec d spec tac iilai and widening 
over time Naka/.iio 1 ommciils “It will be 
cleat that the land market had lapidly 
expanded inieimsol both number and value 
Inparlieulai the peasants land m<irkei movc'd 
toiward at an extiaoidinaiy pace Taking 
IX7S 76 as the base year it recorded an 
impu'ssive meuasc ol 6 9 tunes in numhci 
•md 10 '> times in v due I Ik* hindloids' land 
market bvtonhasi legisteie'donlyanwxli'st 
growth I 4 and 2 2 times in nunihcr and 
value lespeetivelv in IK7S ihe transaction 
earned on in the |:K’as.inls mai ket at countc'd 
only loi 22 pei cent in iiuitiliei and 10 per 
cent in v iluc ot the total volume ol trade 
However bv PK)4 these peuentages had 
shot up to SK and (4 lespeetivcly owing to 
Ihe une v en de velopitieni ol the two segments 
ot the land market (p 17) Ihe author notes 
two diverse trends in the peasants land 
market On the one hand, a group ol raiy.its 
rose Ihe stiuetural laddci turthei while 
anothei group slidcd down About the 
constitiilisc leatuicol thcpitx css it isnot.xl 
■ u great nuinbei ol poorei laiyats wcie 


tumedinlo ‘bargadars’, while the upper strata 
of raiyats and some sections of landowners 
(lansf ormed themselves into the joledar-typc 
landlords Ihe latter exacted produce tent 
fnim the formei at a much higher rate than 
the (iistomary latc ol icnts (p 279) it is 
tiirlhc r commenicrd, " (he complex (lends 
III land iiansler sc'eii in Dacca around the 
tuni ot Ihe century boil down to a pan ol 
sharply contrasted plicnomcna the stagnation 
ot the landlords' land market taken as a 
whole and the vigorous giowth ot the 
pc.isan('s land market' (p 27) About the 
eharaciciistic impact ol the* ihangc on (he 
agncullural system it is obsi*rved, “ the 
newlandloichsm (w,is)seiiii-leitdal landed 
piopeily because it came into exisicn,.c 
chieHy through the strati be ation ol the 
(leasantiy which was the paradoxical result 
ol Ihe advancement ol the peasants power 
(p 29)) It IS noteworthy that the author 
consciously evades the term dif Icrcntiatiori 
It IS reminiscent of the failure ol the newly 
propertied peasant class to advance the 
pixxltic tion system to a more gencrati v c stage 
similar to the Amencan or the Ric h Peasant 
path of the* emergence ol capitalism [Byres 
1991] Intact this finding ofiens completely 
new pcrsfHTc ti ve I or considcral Kin what were 
the causes ol the lailure ol the development 
of capitalism in Bengal during the icgimc 
ol colonialism However, it docs not come 
within the puiview ol the issues the present 


study addresses At Ihe same lime it should 
not he forgotten that the /aAiindars or the 
superior landlords did not give up 
completely their contiol to extract the 
benefits They accepic'd (he peasants 
transferable rights ot land in return ol heavy 
tecs they accumulated truni the peasants 
(Islam I9XX iXj 

In the second pan the bcuik dwells on 
diticrent aspects ol /amindari system 
Although such attempt docs not entirely 
ni,il( h with the kind ot things c airied out in 
Ihe first pail ot the book it bears lertain 
pertinence insular as agranan system remains 
Ihe central Ickus ot the bimk I ony one 
estates of varying si/cs are subiectcd to 
investigation Ihe laigesi estate emanated 
an annual pent and c css demand to I lie aniouni 
of Rs It 59,641 and the smallest one 
Ks 56X Discussions and analysis piovidc 
fascinating detai's about tiieii social 
dimension, pnipertyimpliiatioicmanageiial 
appruac hes as well as the system ol i oeicion 
But what IS lai king is the exploration ol 
Ihe changing features ot the land system 
ot Bengal at a panic iilai period which 
happens to be the cardinal theme of the 
book 

Ot the 41 estates chosen toi examination 
one has been investigated at length Among 
otlierdimcnsions, the emergence, opeiation, 
natuic of tenures, management ol financial 
attaiis geogiaphical distribution and (he 
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eLonomic base of the Kanakshar estate 
Irom the Faiidpur district aic probed The 
estate oiiginatcd with lagabandhu 
Chatterjec who happened to be ‘a petty 
offiiial ol some gosrrnmcnt olficc related 
with revenue busincsss’ Regarding the 
/ainindari status ot the estate the study 
notes The main portion of Kaiiakshai 
consisted ol various intermediate leniiies 
The t'hatlcrjecs theretorc had more ol 
intermediate tenure-holders than of 
/amindais oi independent 'talukdats' 
Howevet the colonial authoiitics tieated 
them as ‘pioprictors because they owned 
proprieiaiy lights, that is shares in some 
independent ‘taluks’ 'flie Chattel ices 
viiliiall> weie ‘patnidai’ ol Kali Krishna 
lagore ol Calcutta' (p 1I7 2()) The 
sc IcctecI estate was ol meclttiin si/cd S 45‘> 
acres ol land with an annual rental ot Ks 
20 107 laeabandhu s giandson c'mhiaccd 
cdui aiional saieei to hc‘come bhadralok 
Ol a member ol c'ducated middle class 
Ic avingbcliiiul/anundati the development 
ol the estate was on the otliei hand lull 
ol events with tussle bc-tween the landed 
interests reaching to the point ol clashes 
incl cmplovinenl ol intiigues like caste 
politics to espand and consolidate the 
/annndaii I his paiticular estate consisted 
ol a wide langmg array ot Icnuies It 
included 22 independent taluks 47 
intermediate tenure's and 4 rent lieeienurcs 
1 he communal and ethnic composition ot 
the laiidlouis was ^1 Hindus live Muslims 
and li\e biiiopc'ans while the taste 
composition was 11 brahmans, two haidyas 
Old Ihiee kayasthas Others caste* 
hai kgiound i ould not be ast ertained About 
'lie longcvits ol the /aniindars the bcHik says 
that only three out ol 41 existed belorc the 
appeal ante ot the colonial rule seven c'xisied 
Ol appeal to have existed since British rule 
and the rest erneigedaltei the British assumed 
powi'i >11 Bengal Regarding the landed 
propeity ot the estates it is noted, there 
were a class ol landlords who built solid 
landed properties with a higher degree ol 
direct contacts with the raiyats by means ol 
Loncenlialion ol landed interests in one area 
as well .IS by dint ot the buying ol tenures 
ol lowci grades itwasthistypeol landlords 
that c onstiliitcd ibe mainstay ot landloidism 
in eastern Bengal" (p l‘)S) Regarding the 
management system ol the estates, a biicf 
historical background ol the land 
management system during the prc-eolomal 
period IS sketched to identify the majoi 
changes that took place with the emergence 
ot colonialism In the lotmci system the 
village authority and the ‘mandal* used In 
play exclusive role in regard to revenue 
collection and land management which 
gradually went into the hands ot 'tahsildar* 
or icvenuc mamigcr Ol course, there were 
management systems like ‘kha&', larm and 


‘patni’, however, the predominant form was 
tahsildan 

Fie-capildlislic im’hnationof thclamlloids 
got suilaccd wiihihc*ii uscol mdiici tcoeic ion 
on the culiivaiorstorollec t tc'tit and inainlaiii 
coniioi Sometimes they maintained 
meicciuiies Ic'r this purpose The .luthoi 
ICC alls the s|wt lal lole played bv cifm ah ‘In 
Bengal lent coiisistcd ol two pails, \ i/ It'gal 
lent and illegal cesses Thclallci weieusually 
called ahwahs and the landlords weie sine llv 
prohibiied by the c ol.mial governmeiii licini 
imposing ihemtindc-i pain ol penalties Ncmc 
the less It wa> an open fact they never 
stopped ex u ting .ihwabs’ (p218) Aniimber 
of case studies on the estates and leporis are 
used to cents the issues ol rent Rent 
collection was pietty complic.itc'd I he 
lacloishkc cgialitv and kinds ol ciops si/c 
ol lands .iii)! c ihcis which imdei plamicd lix 
rcnl weiL luicilvtakeniniojccouniinBeng.il 
However ihc juthoi leels thai the pitch ol 
lenl was mode i.itc I oi inslanc e survey and 
sctllcmc nl oih'i ition t*sl irnatcd average pile h 
ol cash letii p iicl by the scilleci i.iiyais a( the 
rales ol Rs 4 X 10 Rs 2 0 2 and Rs 2 M 
Opel acre III Hake rgani f aiidpur and Dace i 
.It the end ol 19th ccmluiy But lor Ihc non 
cKcupancy cultivators like the ‘baig.i.I.iis 
It was picMiy hmh II SO pei cent ol the 
prcxlucc was lo he paid as rent then what 
IS lell toi the consumption and iinvestmen* 
loi tile cullicjtois' In the same vein il is 
Id he* lemcmbciccl that Ihcic was liecjucnt 
ihw.ih lo he exictcd Irom the seilled 
cultivatois I he second p.irl ol the hook 
thus gives an appiaisal ol /aimnclaii s 
ihickly Ic'iidal ch.iiacicr’ although c.irioiis 
things ol II do not c onlorm with the common 
notion ol Icudalism (p 294) 

What do WL Ic. 1(11 iiomiheempiiic.il details 
and analysis pit seiited in Naka/ato s study * 
The study is ah ml a sftt of new dynamics 
and Its consequence's lor the land m.iikel in 
eastern He ngal clucmg the concluding phase 
ol the Kiiii'l' I olomalism The hook has 
signiticanlh eiintlicMl the dehalc* Still we 
tome icioss contlicling views about Ihe 
naiure ol agi iii.in strucluie .ind its dynamics 
ol change in i oiitemporary Bangladesh ' 
Does the use ol .i new peasant class as 
mentioned in N.ika/alo's study diltci 
significantly from Ihe class of ‘|olcdjr‘, il 
Ihctormeidie aclassotmen whoowned 
si/eable portions ci* village lands and 
cultivated then bio.id acres with the help ol 
sharccrc ppers iciunts-at will and hired 
labcMiiers |Ra).il and Ratna Ray I97S X2) 
Ol course the lotcdars' were a class 
unacquainted with Ihc plough but how 
dilteieni ate Ihe .iicumulating peasants ol 
Nakd/oia's stuily who grew rich on 
moneyicnding business and distanced 
Ihcmscises I lom the toiling masses in course 
ot time' Pei haps there were' certain deeply 
embedded structural factors which led the 


m w owtH'is ol the land to assume a Icucigl 
sc'mi feudal I b II.IC ter ()i should we acc e(>t 
the kind ol inlei|iieiaiioii‘ loiwmlc'cl by 
Shiiiin (1972) in the coiiit'xi of Russian 
pcasaiK mobility paileinoriiius.ipplu ation 
iiyV inSc hernial I l9X(ii*oruMl liangi.idesh 
sp.iiimiig ipciiod .liiili p.iitiv ovcilaps 
*ilh Ihc oil \ ik.i/aio deal' wiih' Bose 
h.is crnpli.i'isicl Siuiil aiithio|iologicjl 
work on lui.il c isi Bell) d h.is 'uggesic'd 
lhal instead ol a pioic. nl tinilim c c lass 
diltcicnti.itioii the i> I ton idei.ible 
iuullidiiectioii.il inoiiiliiv in pcasanl 
society c entiipci tl lie lid loiislstcig c>l 
the descc'iil of Ml he I pc i ml households 
and the use ol itlaiivcls pooui ones 
elli ‘1 livelc I otirileiing ci'nliitui'al li>itcs‘ 
[Host l9WilS6I 

This book IS an iin()oiiaiit .iddiiion to die 
loipusol lilei iliiiedealing wiiliilu agi.iiiati 
siruciuieol Ihecoloiiial Bengal It Ii.iscImwii 
atlenlioii to a new hoi./on ol mi|uti>, i e 
the t'niic lime III ol the Bengal {H'as.inis and 
then subsequent suhsuinpdem into a cl iss 
moic mteicsic'dinim pioducliv, exploilniion 
ol pic L.ipii.ilia (iiiie' 

Note 

I Am tnilmsiiMu ic.i(li I ulil linci iml lo. 
■ hill toui iltsliiicl \ II » ihoiil Ihc 
i.h.u II liii.lic II Hull s Hill il.naiiiiis of 
chingi. in Ihc .igi.iiiiri .uiictuii nl lUlal 
Kangldiii sh pii .mill |Kluii I99S| 
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Literacy in India and China 


Jean Dreze 
Jackie Loh 

This paper examinex recent census-based evidence on literacy achievements in China and India. China is found 
to he far ahead of India in the field of basic education. In particular, China is close to the elimination of illiteracy 
in the younger age groups, while India is nowhere near achieving that goal. Educational disparities follow similar 
patterns in both countries, hut lend to be sharper in India. China's lead in basic education was established during 
the pre-reform period, ha.sed on a .strong commitment to the widespread and equitable provision of .schtuding facilities 
at an early .stage of development. This contrast in educational achievements in China and India is crucial in a.sse.ssing 
their respective development experiences and reform programmes. 


introduction 

COMPARISONS between India anti China 
luivc often been made in the development 
literature. Tlicsc eompuri.sons cun indeed be 
quite enlightening, given the similar 
challenge.s Riced by the two countries in the 
late I V4(),s. and the different routes they have 
taken in addressing these challenges. Right 
now, economic growth tends to be the most 
common focus of cnmpari.son, and there is 
indeed much to learn from China's 
achievements in this field during the 1980s 
ano 1990s. In assessing that .success, however, 
it is important In take note of the social 
conditions that have formed the basis of 
rapid and participatory economic growth in 
China over that period. One of these social 
conditions, which is solidly routed in the 
‘pre-reform’ period, is widespread literacy.' 

The importance of literacy, of conrsc, is 
nut exclusively or even pnmarily related to 
jts role in promoting participatory economic 
growth. The diverse s(x;ial and personal 
contributions of busiceducalion also include 
the intrinsic value of activities that require 
literacy and related skills (e g, reading 
newspapers), lower mortality and fertility 
rates, more informed participation in civil 
society and political activity, and so on. 
Even more important, perhaps, is the role 
of basic education as a tool of empower¬ 
ment and icdistribution. In India, the 
persistence of widespread illiteracy among 
disadvantaged groups tends to reinforce 
diverse kinds of scK'ial inequality (e g, relating 
to class, caste and gender), and the expansion 
of basic education must certainly he seen as 
an essential requirement of more rapid 
elimination of lhc.se inequalities, and of 
positive social change in general. 

Against this background, a comparison 
of India’s and China’s experiences in the 
field of basic education may be of some 
interest. Indeed, the expansion ot basic 
education at an early stage is an essential 


feature of China’s development experience, 
just as the persistence ot widespread 
illiteracy is one of India's most serious 
social failures. In this paper, we attempt 
to bring out the main features ot this 
contrast, and comment briefly on its causes 
and implications. 

I 

Methodological Issues 

1.1. Sources ano DEFiNinoNS 

Recent censuses in India and China provide 
reasonably reliable sources of information 
on literacy rates.-' India conducted censuses 
in 1981 and 1991, and China in 1982 and 
1990. For convenience, we shall understand 
the reference year ‘1981-82’ to mean 1981 
for India and 1982 for China, and ‘ 1990-91 ’ 
to mean 1991 for India and 1990 for China. 

According to the official instructions to 
census invc.stigators in India, a person is to 
be considered literate if she or he “can both 
read and write with understanding in any 
language”.' In cases where an investigator 
is in doubt about the reading or writing 
abilities of a particular person, the 
investigator is supposed to ascertain her 
abilities on the basis of simple practical 
tests: ‘The test that was applied for reading 
was the ability to read any portion of the 
printed matter in the enumerator's instruction 
booklet (provided the person was familiar 
with the language used in the booklet) and 
the test for writing was the ability to write 
a simple letter”. Discussions with census 
investigators, however, suggest that actual 
tests of this kind are rarely performed.' It 
appears that, in practice, the respondent’s 
self-reported literacy status is usually 
accept^ by the investigator. 

The absence of objective literacy test in 
census investigations raises the possibility 
of two different kinds of reporting biases. 
First, there may be a systematic tendency 


on the pan of respondents to overstate or 
understate their literacy status. Second, 
investigators may have their own reasons to 
overstate or understate. Census investi¬ 
gations, for instance, arc often conducted by 
local school teachers, who may be inclined 
to exaggerate literacy achievements in their 
own locality." 

It ts unlikely, however, that these possible 
biases lead to major distonions in census- 
based literacy rates for India. Literacy rates 
ba.sed on census data are highly consistent 
over time, and they arc also broadly consistent 
with independent information collected by 
the National Sample Survey, basedon similar 
literacy criteria.'' 

As far as China is concerned. cen.sus 
publications distinguish between different 
literacy levels: ‘literate’ (knowledge of more 
than 1,500 characters), ‘semi-literate’ (500 
to 1,500characters)and ‘illiterate’ (less than 
500 characters).' In practice, cen-sus 
investigators are expected to count a person 
as literate if she or he is able to read a 
newspaper and to write a simple letter." This 
criterion of literacy is quite similar to that 
used in Indian ccnsu.ses. Following what 
appears to be standard practice in official 
Chinese publications, the literacy figures 
reported in (his paper refer exclusively to 
‘full’ literacy (1,500 characters or more), 
with (he ‘semi-literate’ and ‘illiterate’ 
categories being amalgamated. 

As with the Indian censuses, the recent 
Chinese censuses appear to provide a 
reasonably reliable source of information on 
literacy achievements. The general quality 
and consistency of these censuses have been 
extensively scrutinised by demographers, 
and there is, to our knowledge, no evidence 
of the.se results being flawed in a mryor 
way.* The literacy rates derived from the 
1982 and 1900 censuses for different 
provinces and population groups are 
themselves highly consistent. While it is 
important to submit these figures to further 
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PibURF t A Amm UiFRACY Kails in India and China ( 1981-82) idk 
D iiTt'iiisNi Popui aiionGmiuk 



loui tlrb<iii tlrhjn Rural Kiii.il 

Miales t(.■lnJlcs m.ilfs fmiilis 


n Intiij |_j < Inna 

Niiit Iht lndlanlIll.^alylal(.^applvlopt^sonsaged7an(ial>»\t. iniithi 
Chinese litcrasv lahs apply lo persons aged IS and ahuM A> 
Jissusstd m the U\1 1+ liictacy rates in India an iisiiallv i little 
hiithti than tht Lorn.s[X)nding I Si liitraiy rates 
Siiu){(\ C ASS(l987>(ha<iedonu;nsusdataiandCaivemmenlullndii (1987) 


Fitami IB Ainin I iiiitAi s Raiis in India ani China ( 1991 ) 91 ) HW 



lotal Ihhan I'lhaii Kiiial Rural 
iiiiks It mill. mails ((.inales 


□ India I ] (Inn i 

Ann Ihi Indianaiio( hiiusi. Iikiuy I IIIs ipply Id iIh li a'dis+agi* 
gtoups lespLi livily (stt. UM Ini dmussiim) 

SSB (1991) and Tyagi (I99t) (hastd nil iinsus d ila) 


St lutiiiy, there are no grounds to reject them 
as things stand 

I ’ CoMPARABIl IIS ISSUUS 

The comparison ol census based 
iPtoriiijtion on literacy rales in India and 
(’hina laiscs several methodological issues 

Fust, in order to compate like sAith like 
It IS important to locus on the same age 
groups for both tountiies, as far as possible 
The ‘adult literacy rate usually releis to the 
literacy latc in the age group of 1S years and 
above Iniormation on literacy lates tor 
that age group is available tor 1982 and 1990 
in the case of China and toi 1981 in the 
case of India Unfortunately, literacy rates 
foi the 15-i-agegioupfromthe 1991 census 
in India have not been released at the time 
of writing Foi 1991 literacy rates are 
luirently available only tor the population 
as a whole (‘crude literacy rate’), and tor 
the age group of seven years and above We 
will be using the latter, in this paper, lor 
comparison with the I^s- literacy rates 
derived trom China,s 1990 census. 
Similarly, we will be using the cut-ofi of 
seven years and above tor Indian liteiacy 
lates in 1981 

In thi s connection, we should mention that 
7 + literacy rates in India arc usually a little 
higher than 15+ literacy rates (this is because, 
as on«. might expect, the literacy rate in the 
7-14 age group tends lo be higher than the 


literacy rale among persons aged 15 and 
above) Iormsi,incc,in 1981,the7+liferacv 
in India as a whole was 43 C per cent 
compared with 40 8 per cent loi the 1^ 
literacy talc llic same pattern tan be 
obsci ved in all Indian states (for 1981), with 
Ihi 7 -I- lilciat y rate typically 2 tn4 peicentage 
points above the 15+ literal y latc Having 
said this the 7 + am* 15+ literacy rales arc 
sufficiently ilosc lo each other in all Indi.in 
stales (sec Figure A1 and also Tables AI and 
A2) to ensure lhal nothing will be lost in 
this paper by . pproximating the latter with 
the former 

Second in intcipreling liteiacy rates lot 
the population as a whole, or even lor the 


IaHII '* IlIlKAtS KaII S IN INIIIV AND ('mINA IN 
1)1111 HI Nt ( IN'I S S I M»S 


( hin,i ()i Imlii St India'*7+ 

r 9 (il/li 4 ‘ 4)2 ’ 8 ) 

1981/87 68 I I >61 11 4 (I 9 ) t )7 

1990 91 79 4 ( 19 ) S ’2 ( 17 ) 


A/ii/rt The iil(.iimc >t.ii IS 1961 loi Imliaand 
1961 fill ( lima 

1 hi lipuK ‘ in biat ki I, mdtiaic (hcannu 
tl ei(>wlhi.itc >d liltiKS smit the pre 
t,dinp II iKiited ccnsu< 

Sour<<\ II) r hina Slate Slilistica) Bureau 
(I99tb) Table )4 bi\td on lensus 
dila (ii) Indii (■ovtrnincnl of India 
(I9H/) fable C 2 .mil lyapi (1994), 
fable 9 b,ised on census data 


Tabu I Lilt kai y in India ( hina and Kir si a 




Literacy Rates 1981 82 


1 itiiaiy Kale, 

1990 91 



Adults' 

Adolesients 

Adults 

Adoiesicnls’ 




(Age 15 19) 



LAjii is I9J. 


M.ile 

Female 

Male Feirwle 

Male 

1 cm ill 

Mall 

Female 

India 

S6 

)0 

66 4) 

64 

)9 

74 

52 

China 

79 

51 

96 8S 

87 

(>X 

9/ 

92 

Kerala 

88 

76 

95 92 

91 

86 

98 

98 


Notes ’ Age 15+lor China, 7+for India and Kerala (Indian Census data for ihi IStagepioup 
in 1991 have not been published at the tune ol willing) As mentioned in the icxi 7+ 
literacy rates in India are usually a little higher ISa literal v laiis 
' The reference year for India and Kerala IS 1987 88 tin ii lirinit an gioup lot Kerala 
IS 10 14 

Stmnes The Indian figures are compiled from Oovcmiiient of India (198'’) IibliC 7 Tvaji(l99)) 
Table 10 andSengUpia(l99l) Slateinenis I 5 )6aHd4 I Ihc( himu tigiiresan fioniState 
Statistical Bureau (I98S),1 able 49 and Stale St itistical Bun 10(199)1) Ial>le5 12 Allare 
ba-sed on census data except for Ihc 1987 RXapi 'pitili< latis loi India and Kciala winch ate 
based on NaUonat Sample Survey data 
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!.‘)4 ase group, it should he borne in mind 
tliiii the Indian and('hinesc populations have 
dillerent age siiuiiuics. I'or insluncc, old 
(leoplc leprcsent a slightly larger share ol' 
the population in ('hina than in India, and 
this has the cl feel ol driving down the crude 
literacy lalesloradult literacy rates) inChiiui 
lor a given prolile ol age-s|)ecitk‘ literacy 
rales. This particular leature. ol course, has 
lo he considered along with other contrasts 
helwet'll the Indpin and riiinese population 
Structures (e g. due loditl'erenccs in I'eitility 
rales, oi to the demographic ellctls ol the 
lt>5K'6l lainine in C'hina) 

Taking the whole age siniciuie into 
uccouiU. it seems th.ii age-siiucture ellects 
play a iiegligihle role in the paiticiilar 
conti usi s that will he considered III this paper, 
and can he ignoicd loi our purposes. 
Considei, I'oi instant e. the adult liteiacy rale 
(age in I‘>SI)X1, When I'JKl age- 
spccitic literacy tales lor India ate combined 
with the age Miuctnie ol the Chinese 
population ul that time, they give an avertigc 
literacy rale ol 41 I pet cent lor the 15+ age 
gioiip, (his IS vciy close to liidiii’s aelual 
adult liieiacy tale ol 40.X (kt cent in IdXI 
(obtained by t onibinmg the same age-s|X'cific 
literacy talcs with the age structure ol the 
htilifiit population) .Similaily, the ('hinese 
age-specific litciacy rates give an .adult 
liteiaev rale o| b.S 0 pei cent when they arc 
combinetl with the age struciuic ol the Indian 
{xipulation. .igam seiy close to the actual 
15+ liieiacv talc ol 65,K pet cent m 19X0 
toblaiiK'd by combining Ihesc agc-s|)ecilic 
literacy r.ilcs with the age structure ol the 
Chinese population). In other words, 
dillereiice.^ in age struciuic account tor a 
veiy small pail ol the observed coiUiast in 
adult literacy tales m ludia and China. 

Thud. It can be argued that literacy is a 
mure demanding achievcmcni in China than 
in India. The Indian alphabets typically 
consist ol a lew do/en lellcis tc g. the most 
widely-used among Indian scripts, 
'dcvnagiri'. IS based on an alphabet ol about 
60 leiteisi. winch aie relatively easy to 
assimilate urmpaied with the thousands ol 
characters iec|imcd lor literacy in Chine.se 
languages The number ol chaiacters oi 
Iciteis.ol course, is noi adefinilive criterion 
ol comp.iMsoii, siiue literacy m Chinese 
only requires ihaiactei recognition while 
alphabet-based leading involves the 
additional skill of comhinmg letters into a 
recognisable word or idea But the tact 
remains that liieiacv skills in Chinc.se 
typically lake seveial years to acquire (and 
can only be retained with regulai praclict). 
while literacy in Induin languages can often 
be achieved within a few months. 

Taken together, these dillerent consider¬ 
ations suggest that China's lead over India 
in the field of haste education is actually a 
little liirf-ci than the literacy I igures presented 


in this paper suggest. While agc-struciurc 
efteels can be ignored without much loss of 
precision, the use ol an age cut-off ol seven 
years for India artificially raises the Indian 
literacy figures by a lew percentage points. 
The laci that lilcrticy is a more demanding 
educational achievcmcni in China than in 
India .ilso has the effect ol making India liKik 
a little closer to China than it really is, when 
theircomparnti vc achievements are asses.scd 
on the basis of literacy rales Even then, 
however, India does look remarkably 
backward in companson with China, as will 
be seen m the next section. 

II 

Literacy Achievements Compared 
II I Till. Basic I-AH'S 

China IS a lar more literate nation than 
India. In 1990-91, almost half of the adult 
population in India was illiterate, compared 
with only 22 per cent in China Even mote 
signiticantly perhaps, by that time China 
had nearly succeeded in achieving universal 
literacy m (he younger age groups, with 
illiieiaey being overwhelmingly concen¬ 
trated among the older age groups. In India, 
by contrast, there is still a massive problem 
ol illiteracy in the younger age groups 
(Tabic I). 

Another .serious aspect of India’s lailurc 
III the lield ol basic education is the highly 
uneven distribution of educational 
achievements illiteracy, in particular, (ends 
lo he concentrated among disadvantaged 
social gioups Literacy rales tend to he much 
lower among women than among men, in 
rural than in urban areas, and among 
scheduled castes and tribes than in the 
population as a whole. There are, also, 
striking regional disparities in literacy rales, 
with Keiala being in the .same league as the 
most advanced countries of the developing 
world while stales .such as Rajasthan or 
Bihar have literacy rates that are more lypictil 
ol the lea.si developed countries of sub- 
.Sahuran Afiica. These diverse inequalities. 


combined with a low average literacy rale, 
account forexiremely low levels of education 
among the most disadvantaged .sections of 
the population (Section 11.4). 

Educational disparities between different 
regions and social groups can also he 
ob.served in China, but the.se arc generally 
less pronounced than in the case of India. 
As can be seen from Figures la and lb, the 
difference m literacy rates between India 
and China is particularly large for 
disadvantaged groups (e g. rural women), 
rcllecting the greater i nlcnsiiy ol educational 
inei|ualities in India. The rural-urban gap, 
in particular, is considerably smallei in China 
than in India, (.'hina appears lo htivc been 
lar more successful than India in promoting 
haste education in nirul areas, and this is 
consistent with the general emphasis that the 
Chinese leadership has placed on economic 
and social transformation in the countryside 
(incuntrast with the pronounced 'urban bias' 
of public policy in India). .Similarly, 
educational policy in China has given 
overwhelming priority to the expansion ol 
primary education, and this conincsts with 
the elitist bias of India's educational sy.siem, 
which combines u resilient neglect of 
primary education with enormous public 
investments in higher education. Educational 
achievements are not only much lowei in 
Imlia than in China, they arc also much less 
equitably distributed 

One outstanding exception to the general 

Tahli 4 Lilt RACY Rails IN Si 111 HIM H)Casii-s 
AND Si'iii nci.n) Tribi.s in India ( 1991 ) 



Persons 

Male 

Female 

All India 

.52 

64 

19 

SC's 

17 

.50 

24 

STs 

10 

41 

18 

Excluding 

SCs and S Ts 

.58 

70 

45 


/vole The liieiaLyiaiesapply In |ii;rson.saged7 
and above 


Sourt e Oovcmincnt ol India (1992), pp 210-11, 
and GoverniiienI ul India (1995). 
pp 18-19 and 44-4.5 


r.vBi.i 5: Ai.i.-.Swcinc LirikACV Ratcs in China, 19X2 and 1990 


Age Ciroiip 

P 

. 19«2. 

M F 

F/M- 

P 

1990 

M F 

F/M' 

1,5-1 

66 

79 

SI 

6.5 

78 

87 

68 

78 

15 19 

91 

96 

85 

89 

95 

97 

92 

‘».5 

20-24 

86 

94 

77 

82 

94 

97 

91 

94 

25-29 

78 

91 

64 

70 

91 

97 

89 

92 

10 14 

74 

87 

60 

69 

88 

95 

80 

84 

15-19 

72 

86 

57 

66 

81 

92 

71 

79 

40-44 

61 

78 

41 

55 

80 

90 

69 

77 

4.5-49 

48 

68 

26 

.18 

72 

85 

58 

68 

.50-54 , 

18 

.59 

IS 

25 

60 


41 

51 

5.5-59 

12 

51 

10 

19 

47 

67 

25 

.17 

60+ 

21 

19 

5 

11 

24 

44 

7 

16 


a 1'hc ratio uf the female (F) to male (M) literacy rale 

Source: .Slate Slatcstieal Bureau (I98.5), Table 49. and Slate Statistical Bureau I I993a). Table 5-12 
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Fioiwe 2: CoMi-AWsoN OF 1982 Ace-SPEnFU' Ijitoacy Rates (Aii.-CHiNA) with Estimates Based on 
‘Backward Projection’ irom the 1990 Census 



Note 


Midpoint of 5-ycar age cohort lagc as o( 1992) 

E] 1982 ^1990 (backward proiciTcil to jgi in 1982) 

The crossed squares indicate the actual 1982 literacy rales in diflerent age groups (the position 
of a crossed square in the horizontal scale indicates the mid-poinl of the lelevant age group). 
The crossed dianiond.s indicate estimated literacy rates based on 'backward piojections' from 
the 1990 Census tsec lest for lurlher discussion ol the |v»|cciion method). 

Simn e SSB (19HS) and .9.SB 11 ‘>92) 


pattern of educational backwardness in India 
is the state of Kerala. In fact, as will be 
.shown in Section 11.3, Kerala is not only far 
ahead of all other Indian $tatc.s in terms of 
literacy achievemetits, it is also ahead of 
almost all the Chinese provinces (and in 
some respects, c g, adult female literacy, 
ahead of all Chinese provinces). Aside from 
being a momentous success story in itself, 
Kerala’s literacy record is also a u.seful 
benchmark against which to assess both the 
achievement of China (where educational 
expansion began much later than in Kerala), 
and the under-achievement of the rest of 
India. In the following elaboration of the 
oasic issues raised in this .section, this 
senchmark will be used to inform and 
supplement the broader cross-country 
:omparisons. 

11.2. Historical Pershxtive 

China's 1982 census appears to be the 
earliest available source of comprehensive 
nformation on the country's literacy status, 
with publi.shed Ttgures available by gender, 
igc. province, and residence (lural/urban). 
Two earlier censuses have been conducted 
n 1953 and 1964. The 1953 Census, 
lowever, appaiently failed to produce reliable 
nformation on education or literacy." The 


1904 Census indicates that the national 
literacy rate for the 6+ age group was 43 
per cent in that year (Table 2). 

The historical record of literacy in India 
is far more complete, with fairly detailed and 
reliable literacy figures being available Irom 
decennial censuses I rum the late 19th century 
onwards. In companson to China's 19(4 


figure of 43 per cent for literacy in the 6+ 
age group, the at! India literacy for thiT 5+ 
age gioup in 1961 was 28 per cent Thus, 
China already had a substantial lead over 
India m the eaily l‘)()t)s. 

The Kite ol piogrcss o( liicracv r.Ttcs in 
India and China belori and alter 1981-82 
may be woiih mentioning. The annual 
percentage increase in literacy laies was 2.6 
per cent in China during l‘Xvf -82, and 1,9 
IH'rcent during I982 ‘)0, the coriespiJnding 
tigiires fill Inilia weic 1 ‘J pci icnt in 1961- 
81 and 1.7 per cent in 1981 9i (Table 2). 
Thc.se figures have to be inicipicied with 
caution, sintc the growth laie ol literacy is 
only one way of nieasiinng the I'rogtess of 
literacy over time, and alleinativc measures 
of hteiaey expansion can lead to dilterent 
rankings of the late of piogtess in diflerent 
periods and regions.'' Oncie.t.sonahly lohusi 
obscrvalum. howevcT, is that the pre-l9K2 
period was one ol particularly rapid 
expansion ol hlciaey in China. Educational 
translormalion in China, m other words, 
appears to have been particularly rapid in 
the period preceding the economic rclorms 
initialed in the laic 1970s. 

An allemaiivc, indirect way of as.scssing 
and comparing the progress o! literacy in 
India and China prior to 1981-82 is to look 
at agc-si)ccific literacy rates in that year. To 
illustrate, the literacy rate in the 35-44 age 
group in 1981-82 can be taken as an 
approximation of. say, the literacy rate in 
the 25-34 age group 10 years carliei, or of 
the literacy rate in the 15-24 age group in 
1961-62. Obviously, this ‘baekwaid 
projection’ method can only be applied to 
the adult age groups, lor which the implicit 
assumption ol static literacy rales lor given 
cohorts IS not implausible. Even for adults, 
the backward projection method tends to 
overestimate literacy rates m earlier years. 


Table AI; Literacv Ratls in India, 1981 Aia 74 


.States 

U/R Combined, 7+ 

P' ■ M' ' F 

P 

Rural, 7+ 
M 

- F 

P 

Uriian. 7+ 

M F' 

Total 

43.6 

.56.4 

29 8 

36.0 

49 6 

21 7 

67 2 

76 7 

56.3 

Andhra Pradesh 

.35,7 

46.8 

24 2 

27.9 

38 7 

168 

61 0 

72 6 

48.7 

Bihar 

32 1 

46.6 

16 5 

27.7 

42 4 

124 

6) 8 

73 2 

47.5 

Gujarat 

S2;2 

65 1 

.38 5 

4 ,3 6 

57 8 

28 8 

71 0 

80 7 

60.2 

Haryana 

43.9 

.58.5 

26.9 

37.3 

53 3 

18.8 

66 8 

76 1 

55.8 

Karnataka 

46.2 

58.7 

33 2 

37.6 

51 1 

23.8 

6f)9 

76 5 

S6.4 

Kerala 

81.6 

87.7 

75.6 

80.3 

86 7 

74 2 

86 9 

92 0 

82 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

36.6 

48.4 

24 0 

29 3 

40 8 

17 3 

64 6 

76 4 

.50.8 

Maharashtra 

55.8 

69.7 

41.0 

45.7 

61 7 

29 5 

74 3 

82,9 

63 9 

Orissa 

41.0 

.56.5 

25.1 

37.8 

53.5 

22 0 

64 8 

76 4 

509 

Punjab 

48.2 

55.6 

.39 7 

41 7 

49 6 

32 7 

65.0 

70 8 

58 1 

Rajasthan 

.30.1 

44,8 

14.0 

22.5 

37 0 

68 

.58 0 

72 3 

4J 5 

Tamil Nadu 

54.4 

68.0 

40,4 

45.0 

60.1 

■ 29,8 

73 ;t 

8 .3 8 

62 2 

Uttar Pradesh 

33.4 

47.4 

17 2 

28.5 

43 4 

II 7 

54 9 

64.8 

42.7 

West Bengal 

48.6 

59.9 

.36.1 

40.2 

.52 8 

26 8 

70 7 

77 2 

62.5 


Note'. Tyagi (1993) and Govemmenl of India (1992) give somewhat ifillcieiil figures lor female 
literacy tn Madhya Pradesh (19.0 as opposed to 24 0); the reason lor this di.scrcpancy betwi en 
these recent publications and the original source (Government of tndia, 1987) is uncleai 


Sipurce: Govemmenl of India (1987). Tables C-2 and r-2A. 
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Fiouki- .1 CoMi’AKisoN <)i 1981 Aof-Spkcimc LiTRRArY Kates (Ai.L-lNt>iA) with Estimates Basei> 
ON ‘Proieition’ from Other Censosf„s 
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Age in 1981 

El 1981 ^1971 AI96I XI9S1 


M9<*' ITie erossed squares indicate the actual 1981 literacy rates in different age groups (the position 
of a crossed square in the horizontal scale indicates the tnid-|M>int ol the relevant age group) 
The other symbols indicate estimated literacy rates based on ‘projections' from other censuses 
(see text for further discussion of the projection method). 

.Vituri r: Census data (Government of lndia,1954. 1964, 1976 and 1987). 


It should be added that, if our interest is 
not in absolute lilerdcy rates in earlier periuds, 
but in comparing literacy rales in India and 
China at different points of time, the 
uvcrestimuiion problem i.s not necessarily 
very .seriuu.s. a.s long as the extent of 
ovcrcstimaiion is quite similar in both 
countries. In short, there is no serious reason 
to dismiss compari.sons ol literacy rates in 
India and China in, say. 1951 based on 
backward projection from the 1981-82 
Censuses. 

In Figured, wc present age-specilic literacy 
rates in <ndia. China and Kerala in 1981-82. 
If the backward projection method is valid, 
this figure allows us to trace the evolution 
ol literacy ovei time in these three regions. 
The emerging pattern is quite startling. The 
estimated literacy rates for the ^O-t-age group 
in 1951-52 (i c, the actual literacy rates for 
the 60 -f age group in 1981-82) are almost 
exactly the same fur India and China, 
suggesting that the adult literacy situation 
in both countries was very similar in the late 
1940s. At that time. Kerala was way ahead 
of both India and China. As early as 1961- 
62. however, China had nearly caught up 
with Kerala in the younger age groups; for 
instance, the estimated literacy rates for tlic 
10-14 age group in 1961-62 (i c. the actual 
literacy rates for the .^0-.^4 age group m 
1981-82) are almost a.s high in China as in 
Kerala. By 1981-82. (here was virtually no 
difference between China and Kciala for the 
younger age groups, while liuli.i was left lar 
behind. 

A more detailed breakdown ol 1982 


for two reasons. First, mortality rates arc 
typically highci among illiterates than among 
literates, so that the literacy rate in a paiticular 
cohort can be expected to increase over lime 
even if the literacy status of the surviving 
individuals remains unchanged. Second, the 
literacy rate ina particular cohort can incrca.se 
over tunc due to adult literacy programmes. 

Thi s o vere.si i mat ion i.ssue can be i 11 ustraied 
by comparing the actual 1982 literacy rates 
in panicular age groups m China with the 
coricsponding estimates obtained by 
‘backwardprojection' troinihc 1990census. 
The results are presented in Figure 2 (sec 
also Table 3). As this figure indicates, the 
predicted and actual literacy rates arc 
remarkably close to each other, suggesting 
that back ward-pi ojected estimates aie 
rca.sonably accurate, at least over a relatively 
short period. Interestingly, the largc.st 
differences between actual and projected 
estimates are found for women aged 25-34 
in 1982, pos.sihly reflecting the effect ol 
adult literacy programmes targeted at that 
age group 

The extent of overestimation over lunger 
periods can he scrutinised using Indian data 
for the 1951.1961.1971 and 1981 Censuses 


for 1991 arc not available at the time of 
writing). Figure 3. which is similar to 
Figure 2, compares actual literacy rates tor 
different age groups in India in diflercnt 
census years with projections Irom other 
censuses. Here again, it can he .seen that the 
projected figures are reasonably accurate, 
even when the projections span a relatively 
long period.'' 


literacy rates in China by gender and age 
group is pre.scnicd in Table 3. By backward 
projection, this table gives a more detailed 
picture ol the evolution of literacy in China 
over time. The post-Liberaiion take-off is 
evident, lor instance, in the large dillcrence 
in literacy rates between the 40-44 age group 
(consisting ol persons who would have been 
aged 10-14 in 1952) and oldei age groups. 


Tablf A2' Literacy Ratfs in India. 1981 - Aoi-. 15 -f 


Siaits U/R Combined. 1 .5 -f Rural, L5-f Urban. 15 -f 

P M“ F P M F P M F 


Total 

40.8 

-54.9 

25.7 

.32 8 

47.4 

176 

65 1 

76.3 

51 9 

Andhra Pradesh 

.12.5 

44 5 

20,2 

24 6 

35 9 

13.2 

57 8 

71 5 

43 2 

Bihar 

29 4 

45 0 

132 

25 0 

40 4 

94 

59 1 

72.6 

41 9 

Gujarai 

48..1 

62 7 

33 I 

.38 6 

54 1 

22 8 

68 4 

79 9 

55 6 

Haryana 

39 2 

54 4 

21.5 

315 

47,9 

127 

64.0 

75.0 

50.6 

Karnataka 

43.1 

.56.9 

28.4 

33,9 

48.5 

188 

64.5 

76.0 

51 7 

Kerala 

78.1 

85 9 

70,8 

76.6 

84 7 

69 0 

84.5 

90 9 

78.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

,35.6 

47.7 

22.7 

28,4 

.39.5 

16.9 

62.4 

76 4 

45.8 

Maharashtra 

51,8 

67.7 

.34 7 

40 3 

58 S 

22.3 

71.7 

82.0 

.58.8 

Onssa 

.38,7 

56.0 

21.0 

.35.4 

52 9 

180 

62.6 

76.2 

45.6 

Punjab 

42.6 

51 1 

32.9 

35 1 

43.9 

25,1 

61.9 

69.2 

.53.2 

Rajasthan 

28.2 

43.0 

120 

20.2 

.34.2, 

.5.2 

56.5 

72 5 

37.5 

Tamil Nadu 

50.4 

65.9 

,34.6 

40 3 

56.9 

23.5 

70.6 

83.3 

57.3 

Utiai Pradesh 

30.8 

45,6 

14.1 

25 5 

40.9 

8 7 

53.6 

65.3 

.39.1 

West Bengal 

48.1 

61.2 

.33 2 

.39 0 

.53.9 

23.0 

69 8 

77 2 

60.1 


las stated earlier, age-specific literacy rales Source: Goveminem of India (1987), Tables C-2 andC-2A. 
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Fr)uiie 4- AoE-Smw Literacy Raies in Inwv China and Kiraia (1981-821 



1519 ?0 24 25-29 

Age 

■ India E3 China ^ Kerala 
Siiunr Government oi' India (1987) and SSB (1985). 


Among women, in pprlicuhir. the 1982 
literacy rate in the 40-44 age group (42.6 
per ceni) was three limc.s a.s high a.s the 
literacy rale among women who-were only 
10 years older (14.8 per cent for the .50-.54 
age group). 

In short, and subject to the qualifications 
attached to the backward-projection method, 
the following observations emerge from the 
preceding analysis; (1) India and ('hina had 
very similar adult literacy rates in the late 
I94()s, while Kerala was far ahead at that 
time. (2) China's literacy take-off look 
place during the immediate post-Liberation 
period, with a particularly impressive leap 
for the younger age groups, (3) by 1981- 
82. China had caught up with Kerala in the 
younger age groups, while India was left 
far behi.ad. 

11.3 Lin-.RA< Y RAn-.s: 1981-82 and 1990-91 

The high absolute levels of literacy in 
China in 1982 arc also worth underlining. 
For the 1.5-19 age group, literacy rates in 
that year were already as high as 96 per cent 
for males and 85 per cent for females 
(Table I). Although these figures reveal 
the persistence ol a substantial gender gap, 
they also indicate that China was rapidly 
moving, at that time, towards universal 
literacy in the younger age group. As 
mentioned earlier, this feature of ihe 
Chinese experience sharply contrasts with 
the educational situation in India, where 


(he eradication ot illiteracy remains an 
elusive goal to this day. even for the younger 
age groups 

The nature of the India-China contrast in 
that rcspeci, as early as 1981-82. can lx; 
turther evalualed from Figure 5, where we 
present 15-19 literacy rales in that year lot 
individual Chinese provinces and Indian 
slates (the lorrnct aic identified with lower- 
ca.se letters, (he latter in upper case). As this 
figure shows, it is not just that China was 
ahead of India ui that time, in terms ot 
literacy rates iii the younger age groups, but 
also lhai, with two important quulitications. 


no Indian s'uic was clearly ahead of any 
ChiiK'se province in that rcspeci. liven the 
more educationaliy progic.ssivc Males of 
India, .such us Mahurashtra and Tamil Nadu, 
h.id lowei adolesceni male literacy rates than 
the niosi backward Chine.'-c provinces, and 
weieonly margi'uiily ulieadol a lew Chinese 
ptovTiiccs in terms ol adolesceni icmalc 
literacy 

Theiwoqiialilii .iiionst oiicern Kcralaand 
Tibet. We li.ive already noied Ketalu's 
outsiandiiig educainni.il leioid. In Tibet, 
ihe adolescent male liieiacy lale in 1981-82 
was not onlv niucli lowci ilijn llie (’hinc.se 
average, but also lower than the 
corresponding hguic loi any Indian stale. 
Ihe same sluleiiienl applies to the adole.scenl 
Icmale literacy rale, although, signilieaiiily 
enough, the slates ot lltiui Piadesh. Madhya 
Pradesh. Raiusthan and Bihui did no belter 
than Tibet in that lespeel. The persistence 
of endemic illiteracy in Tibet, even in the 
younger age groups, stands in shaip conirast 
with Ihe rapid educational advances that 
have occurred in all the olhci Chinese 
provinces. This iiK;alised failure has little 
elleel on the overall Chinese literacy 
iigutes, since the population ofTiber isjust 
over two million (1990 census tigurc), but 
It IS of some political signilicaiice. The low 
level and slow progress of educational 
achievements in Tibei suggests some lack 
of political eommitmcni of the Chinese 
leadcrshiptothedcvelopmcnlol (hat region, 
and illuNirales the exceptional dependence 
oi social progress in C.'hinu on the mitialive 
ol the stale II the leadership decides to 
Ignore, or lads lo recognise a paiiieular 
problem, there is little scope lor public 
pressuic to challenge lhal inertia.'' 

Figures 6A and 6M present adult male and 
female literacy rates in India and China in 
1981-82 and I99().9I, respectively. Both 
liguics lollow much the same pattern as 
Figure 5. with most Chinese provinces being 
well ahead ol most Indian states. Comparing 


Tahce. A2’ Liir-KAi's Ratis in India. 1981 Aoi- 7+ 


Stales 

U/R Combined, 7-t 

P M F 

P 

Rural. 7+ 
M 

F 

P 

Urban, 7+ 
M 

- p 

Total 

52,2 

64 1 

20,2 

44 7 

57.9 

20 6 

72 1 

81 1 

64.1 

Aiulhia Pradesh 

44 1 

.55.1 

22 7 

2S 7 

47.2 

2.2,9 

W).4 

75 9 

56.4 

Hihar 

28,5 

.52.5 

2'7 9 

22 8 

48 2 

18 0 

67 9 

77 7 

55.9 

Gugirai 

61 .2 

73 1 

4X6 

52 1 

66 8 

28 7 

76 5 

84 6 

67 7 

Haryana 

55.9 

69.1 

40 5 

49 9 

64 8 

32 5 

7.1 7 

82 0 

64,1 

Karnataka 

56 0 

67.3 

44 2 

47 7 

60.2 

34 8 

74 2 

82 0 

65.7 

Kerala 

89.8 

93.6 

86 2 

88 9 

92,9 

85 1 

92 2 

95.6 

89 1 

Madhya Piadesh 

44.2 

.58.4 

28 9 

25 9 

51.0 

19 7 

70 8 

81 3 

58 9 

Maharashtra 

64 9 

76.6 

52.2 

55 5 

69 7 

41.0 

79 2 

86 4 

70 9 

Onssa 

49 1 

6.2.1 

.24 7 

45 5 

60 (I. 

20 8 

72 0 

81 2 

61,2 

Punjab 

58 5 

65 7 

50 4 

52 8 

60 7 

42 9 

72 1 

77 3 

66.1 

Rajasthan 

28 6 

55.0 

20.4 

.20 4 

47 6 

n.6 

65,2 

78.5 

.50.2 

Tamil Nadu 

62.7 

7.2.8 

5! i 

.54 6 

67 2 

41 8 

78 0 

86.1 

69.6 

Uttar Pradesh 

41.6 

55.7 

25.3r 

26 7 

52 1 

19,0 

61 0 

701) 

50.4 

West Bengal 

57.7 

67,8 

46 6 

.SO 5 

62 1 

28 1 

75 3 

81 2 

68.3 


Soun f Govemmeni of India 11992). Table 6 
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the two figures, we find that literacy rates 
have improved in both countries during the 
1980s (and indeed in all the individual states 
and provinces, except in the case of rural 
female literacy in Tibet), with little change 
in ihe relative positions. 

While the improvement ol literacy inChina 
during the 1980s (bringing the country even 
closer to universla literacy in the younger 
age groups .-see Tabic I) is in line with 
earlier trends, the/e is some evidence of a 
signi ficant change in t he basis of educational 
progress in China before and atlci the 
economic reforms initiated in the late 1970s. 
The pre-reform peruxi was a phase of low 
income levels and slow economic growth, 
and the transformation of educational levels 
during that period was less a rellection of 
growing af lluence than a direct result of the 
Hrm commitment of the Chi nc.se leadership 
to the widespread and equitable public 
provision of basic cducalion. During the 
post-reform period, it is the rapid growth of 
private incomes ihai has formed the main 
basis of further educational improvement, 
and there has been less success in the further 
expansion of public schooling facilities, 
especially in the slow-growing rural areas. 
One imporiant reason for the latter 
development is the eroded financial basis 
of local public services in the poorer 
areas, due to the combination of f I) fiscal 
decentri'ilisation (with local governments 
being expected to raise their own financial 
resources), and (2) the transition to the 
‘household responsibility system' (under 
which the priKiucls of economic activity 
accrue to households in the first instance, 
rather than to the collective). 

This IS not to deny the achievements of 
the post-reform period in China. The 
remarkable accelcraiion of economic growth 
during that period, and Ihe participatory 
nature of the growth priKcss, have led to 
many social achicvcmcnis of major 
importance, including a massive reduction 
in poverty (as measured hy conventional 
incomc-hased measures such as Ihc head¬ 
count ratio). In cducalion, health and related 
fields, however, it is likely that even more 
could have been achieved had rapid economic 
growth been combined with a further 
expansion ol public provisioning, ralhcrthan 
substituting for it." 

11.4 Eui X ATK IN At. Disi’ari nts 

A common fcaiurcnf the literacy situations 
in China and India is the existence of large 
di.sparitics in literacy achievements between 
different sections of population. In both 
countnes. for instance, there are marked 
differences in educational levels based on 
gender and residence (rural/urban). The 
general patterns of educational disparities 
(including a .strong gender bias) are broadly 
similar in both countries. As noted earlier. 
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Table A4; Literacy Rates in China, 1982 - Aoe 15+ 


Stales 

U/R Combined. 

1.5+ 


Rural. 15+ 



Urban, 15+ 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

Total 

65.5 

79 2 

51.1 

62 3 

77.0 

46.9 

82.4 

90.5 

73.6 

Beijing 

84.0 

91.7 

76.2 

75.5 

84.8 

66.3 

89,0 

95.7 

82.0 

Tianjin 

81 6 

91.1 

71 9 

71.4 

84.3 

.58 5 

86.3 

94.1 

78.1 

Hebci 

67.9 

80 9 

54.3 

65.3 

79.1 

51..3 

85.7 

92.8 

77.3 

Shanxi 

7.3.2 

82.5 

6.3 1 

70.8 

80.6 

603 

84.0 

90.5 

76.3 

Inner Mongolia 

66.0 

76.3 

54.6 

62 3 

73.6 

49,7 

82.8 

89.2 

76,1 

Liaoning 

81 9 

89.1 

74.5 

78 4 

86..'» 

70 2 

88.3 

94.2 

82.2 

Jilin 

76 0 

83 5 

68 0 

7.3 1 

81 3 

64.5 

84.0 

89 9 

77.9 

Heilongjiang 

75,6 

84,2 

66 5 

72 0 

81 6 

61.8 

84.5 

90,9 

77.9 

.Shanghai 

82.5 

92.3 

72 9 

74 9 

87 0 

63 7 

88.4 

96.2 

80.5 

Jiangsu 

62 2 

78,8 

45.2 

59.3 

76.9 

41.4 

8.3.1 

91.9 

7.3.5 

Zhejiang 

66 1 

79.2 

.52.1 

65.0 

78.4 

50.6 

71.0 

82.5 

.58.5 

Anhui 

.50 2 

67 5 

.31.6 

47 1 

65.3 

27 8 

75.1 

85.2 

6.3.4 

Fujian 

60.4 

80 1 

396 

57 6 

78 5 

35.5 

76.9 

89.7 

63.4 

Jiangxi 

65.1 

81.4 

47.7 

62,3 

79.8 

43.8 

81.9 

91.0 

72.0 

Shandong 

60.1 

76.3 

43.8 

57 9 

74 7 

41.0 

75,9 

87.6 

6.3.7 

Henan 

59.6 

74.3 

44.6 

.57.1 

72,4 

41.5 

81.2 

89 4 

71.9 

Hubei 

65 7 

80.4 

.50.3 

62.8 

784 

46.5 

85 1 

93.2 

76.2 

Hunan 

7.3.5 

85.4 

60.7 

72.1) 

84.4 

.58 6 

86 6 

9.3.7 

78 5 

Guangdong 

75.2 

90.1 

59.8 

73.5 

89.3 

57.4 

85.7 

95.1 

75.7 

Guangxi 

72 9 

86 8 

.58.1 

71.8 

86 1 

56 6 

86.0 

94 9 

76.1 

Sichuan 

64.9 

78 3 

50.5 

6.3,0 

7/2 

47.9 

79.9 

87.5 

71 6 

Guizhou 

49,4 

68.6 

29 4 

47.3 

67.6 

26 2 

61 .3 

73.9 

47.4 

Yunnan 

48.2 

63.6 

.32.5 

45.6 

61.6 

29.4 

76,1 

84.2 

66.8 

Tibet 

26.1 

38 4 

14.4 

2.3 1 

35 3 

116 

70.9 

79.9 

60.2 

Shaanxi 

64,0 

75.8 

51,4 

60.4 

7.3.0 

47.1 

83 7 

90.8 

75 7 

Gansu 

49.1 

65 3 

.31 5 

44.6 

61.8 

26 2 

8.3 4 

90 5 

74.8 

Qmghai 

50.9 

668 

.34.0 

42 6 

60.3 

23 9 

84 1 

91 9 

75 4 

Nmgxia 

54 1 

68.6 

38.5 

47.8 

6.3 8 

.30.8 

79.9 

87.3 

71.4 

Xinjiang 

664 

72.4 

60 1 

62,5 

68.5 

.56.1 . 

80.5 

86.4 

74 2 


Nine: The 1982 Census dtyinguishes between two types of residential areas' Cities and counties 

The ‘urban' and 'rimf literacy rales above follow this division. 

Source: Cliinese Academy of Social Sciences (1987), pp 'll8-404. based on census data. 


Table A5: Lheracy Kates in China, 1990 - Age 15+ 


Slates 

U/R Combined, 15+ 

Rural. I.5-I 

Urban. 15+ 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

Total 

77.8 

87,0 

68.1 

7.3.8 

84.3 

62.9 

82.4 

90 5 

7.3.6 

Beijing 

89.1 

94.6 

83.1 

81 0 

88.2 

74 0 

91 7 

96 6 

86.4 

Tianjin 

88.4 

94.7 

82 0 

82.6 

90.5 

74.8 

90,7 

96.2 

84 9 

Hebei 

78.4 

87.2 

69.3 

75 4 

85 0 

65,8 

89.7 

94 9 

83,7 

Shanxi 

842 

89.9 

78 0 

81.3 

87.6 

74.8 

90.7 

94 8 

85.8 

Inner Mongolia 

78.3 

85.6 

70 4 

72 4 

81.2 

62.6 

87.9 

92 9 

82.6 

Liaoning 

885 

9,3 4 

83.4 

85.2 

90 8 

79.3 

91.5 

95.8 

87 0 

Jilin 

85.7 

90.5 

80.7 

82 4 

87 7 

76A 

89.9 

94.2 

85.6 

Heiiongjiaiig 

85.1 

90.5 

79.3 

81 0 

87.4 

74.1 

89.1 

9.3.7 

84.4 

Shanghai 

86.5 

94 0 

78.6 

77 4 

88.0 

67.3 

90.9 

968 

84 6 

Jiangsu 

77.3 

88 0 

66.4 

74.5 

86.2 

62.7 

86.8 

93 7 

79.3 

Zhejiang 

77.1 

86.7 

66 9 

7.3 8 

84.6 

62 5 

8.3.8 

91 2 

76 1 

Anhui 

65.7 

78,8 

51 7 

61 7 

76 1 

46 5 

82 4 

90.0 

74.1 

Fujian 

76 9 

89,4 

6.3.7 

74.1 

87 9 

59.8 

85 8 

94.2 

76.6 

Jiangxi 

75.9 

87 7 

6.3.4 

72.3 

85.7 

58.2 

88.5 

94 4 

82 0 

Shandong 

77.0 

86.7 

67.2 

74.0 

84.5 

6.3 7 

84.3 

92.1 

76 1 

Henan 

76.9 

85.9 

67.7 

74 6 

84.1 

65.0 

88.5 

94.1 

82.3 

Hubei 

77 7 

87 5 

67.3 

73 4 

84.6 

61.6 

87.4 

93.9 

80.3 

Hunan 

83 0 

90 8 

74.5 

81 1 

89.6 

71.9 

90 9 

95.6 

85,6 

Guangdong 

84.9 

94.2 

75.5 

81.9 

92.8 

70.9 

89.5 

96.2 

82.5 

Guangxi 

83.8 

92.5 

74.3 

82 1 

91.5 

72.0 

91.8 

97.1 

85.8 

Hainan* 

78.8 

90.1 

66.8 

75 6 

88 2 

62 5 

88.0 

95.3 

79.7 

Sichuan 

78.8 

87 0 

69.9 

76.4 

85.5 

66.8 

87.4 

92.5 

81.6 

Guizhou 

6 .3 3 

78.6 

46 8 

59.1 

76.1 

41.1 

79.0 

87.8 

69.2 

Yunnan 

62 5 

75.5 

48 8 

.58.1 

72.2 

43.4 

84.4 

91.0 

76.8 

Tibet 

.30 7 

44.5 

16.9 

24.6 

.38.2 

115 

70.1 

80.7 

57.1 

Shaanxi 

74.9 

8.3.6. 

65.5 

69.8 

79.6 

.59.6 

91.1 

95./ 

85.8 

Gansu 

60.8 

73.7 

46.9 

53 4 

67.9 

.38.2 

84 6 

91.6 

76.4 

Qmghai 

60 0 

7.3.1 

45.6 

48.5 

64.3 

317 

87.2 

93.3 

80.3 

Ningxia 

66.5 

77.5 

.54.9 

57.2 

70.4 

43.6 

88.3 

93.4 

82.5 

Xinjiang 

80.5 

84.2 

76.5 

75.6 

79.2 

71.7 

88.6 

92.5 

84.4 


Note- The 1980 Census distinguishes between three types of residential areas: cities md 
townships and counties. Urban literacy rates were calculated from the cities and townships 
data, rural rales from county data. Fuither. the 1990 Census uses two different notions of 
cities and townships (see China Population Statistics Yearbook 1992. pp S for details); the 
second notion applies here. 

Source. Stale Statistical Bureau (1993a). Tables 5-9 to 5-11. 
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Niiit, ( and i diiiotcthi.*all Chinaandall Indiali>!uri.sitlivily i^th c dtnolrvont 

( him St* piovinte ( tb stands loi rihsl) Iht initials indiLatc India s ina|ur slats 
AP Andhra Pradesh BI = Uihar HA Haryana CjII Ou|aral KA - Karnataka 
Kh- Kciala MA - Maharashtra MF Madhya Fradssh f)R - Orissa PU Pun|ah 
KA Rajasthan TN laniilNadu UP = llllar Piadtsh WB ='Vest Bs-npal 
siiiiicf Sharnia and Rilhrrtordt 1987) SSB (I98S| and ( ASS t I9H/| 


howcvci these s<KH) eiunomtc dispantics 
tend to he larger inlndiatsecaLsuhigures IA 
and IB) 

The latio ot female to male adult literacy 
in China (tn percentage terms) was 78 in 
I‘)9(l, a considerable impiuvemenl from the 
1082 ratio of 6S (Table ^) This ratio rises 
steadily with dec reasing age. and the ratio 
lor the 15-19 age group was 95 in 1990. 
suggesting that the elimination of gender 
bias in literacy among the young is not lar 
oil By contrast India's female to male 
literacy ratio was only 5’^ m 1981. and 61 
in 1991 While India's present ratio appears 
to put tt just over a decade behind China with 
respect to gender bias, the evidence of 
persistent and strong gender bias amongst 
younger cohorts in India qualifies this 
optimistic assessment The 1981 literacy 
ratio lor the IS-19 age group in India was 
only 65 - well below China's 1982 ratio ol 
89 for the same age group '* 

Rural-urban differences represent another 
crucial basis ol social inequality in 
educational achievements As mentioned 


earlier residents ol lural areas in India 
cxpci icncc pailii ularly large disadvantages 
In 1981 the riiialiouiban literacy latio was 
just 54 rising only slightly to 61 in 1991 
In China rural urban disparities aie 
signi'icantly smallci In 1982, the rural to 
urban lilctacy ratio was 76 (much higher 
than the 1991 Indian ratio), and by I990this 
ratio had risen to 90 
In India a third important basis ot 
educational inequality is that of caste and 
related personal c haractenstics The I9<)l 
literacy rates lor scheduled castes (SC) are 
much lower than the all-India averages 
excluding the scheduled caste and tribe 
populations! fable 4) SC literacy rates wc're 
only 50 per cent lor males and 24 per cent 
for females, compared with 70 pc'r cent and 
45 per cent, respectively, lor the non SC/ 
ST population ''' Scheduled tnbes are even 
less literate with rates of 41 per cent tor 
males and 18 per cent for females Together, 
these undcrpn viIcged groups maCe up nearly 
one quarter of India's total population 
Each ol these three major sources ol 


< diicationel incqualiiv merits altcniion on 
Its own I In.' ciimiilativc cftccis imply 
ciioimoils lulds .i}.aiiisi liter.u v lot the most 
disaciv int iged seilions ot society, 
partiiiiliih in India In illtisirale, while 
HI p I It III ot urliiii IndiJii males art- 
liiiiaii i9f> [. I ,,111 ID Kii,ji.ii ihe 
soiiespond'iii' pii'poiiion is only (I pet 
cent till iiiral tcmiles 19 pei cent lor 
sihidnlccl I isli iiii.il Itniiles .ind 5 per 
cent 111 ! till Slim gioap in Rajasih.in and 
Bihai ' 

I he contiibution ot diiiaiional in 
cqu limes to ihcovci illliidi i I'hiiiaiontrasi 
HI liiciacy tales i.in In issessid b\ noling 
ihal lor llu most piivilci’cd croup in both 
coiinines it < urban inaKs) litci.icv tales 
.lie nol all lii.ii t.n ip.tii In |9<>o<)i the 
uihan nulc hiciacy i.iU wa. 'M pu icit in 
China and M jx'i ceni in India (whili the 
lileiai V laies tin itital lem.iles loi nisi,nice, 
was 61 |X'i cent III ( Inna and II jX’i lenl 
in India) Ihc rciliiction ol ediicalionai 
disp.inlics h.is played an impoilini lole in 
China s> nmpai iiiulysui ci ssliili sjreiience 
ot literacy esp.tnsion 

I iiially il IS woilh unpin isinp lhal 
cdiicatioiialincqiialities.iK h ahaielliuion 
ol othci socialdispaiiiicsII i ihiisi relating 
to caste class and gendeii and <i i.iiise ot 
siHial inequality In lad il can he argued 
lhal widespread illiiciai y in India is now 
one ot till most liindameiilal lauscs of 
pcrsisient soi lal neqiialily Indeed as 
menliomd in tin iniiodu,.lion haste 
cduiaiion h.i. imporlanl liheiaimg and 
icdisttilmlivc toll s Ihc supprcssiim of 
whicII makes It tli.it nun h h.udei to .u hievc 
rapid social i haiigc I Ins pailu niar lealiiie 
ol education requires lar picaici .ittcniinn 
than It has riKisid so t.n noi only liom 
govcrninc nt aiiihoi ities hut also liom sue ml 
movements 

ill 

roncluding Remarks 

A niimhcr ot sig idti ant lindmgs emerge 
Irom the picicding iiivesiig iiion The 
following arc partii iilaily noiewonhy 

I'll St, recent census data tor both c ounines 
indicate that China is well alic.id ol India 
III the Held ol haste education In 1991 the 
propoition of illiterate persons in the adult 
population was still is high as 48 per cent 
in India compaud with ?? jhi cent m 
China ' 

Second age spetiHc liierai y rales bring 
out a crucial Icaliire ol the Chinese 
advantage While nearly 40 (xr cent ol 
Indianchildrt n fail toleain toieadand wiiie, 
Ihe corresponding figiiri lor China is only 
around 5 per ceni This implies that China 
can be cx|)cctcd lo move lairly rapidly 
lowaids universal literacy as the younger 
cohorts giadually replace Ihe older agfe 
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(mhas SlAII\ ANIl ('hINISI IS AlU I I I ITI KA( V R Ml S 



NiH< \ Saini. IS in I ■{’iiu ‘i 

>niiii( (■tivcinniiiil 111 India (l‘)S7) SSH (lyn^) and C ASS ( m87) 


piou|is In India hv Lonliasi llicic is slill 
ainassiscpiohicniot illitciai v iinionp voung 
buys and uirls 

Third ( hina s lead was ashievcd during 
the pro lolorm pciuHi on dv* basis ol a 
stiong comnulinoni to the widespioid 
piovision ol ticnu ntai y education at an eat ly 
siageol development Thespeedoleduc.ition 
expansion in C'hina iltei I ibeiaiion has in 
lad been qu le retnaikabk Slartiiig in the 
1940s with liteiac V lates siniilai to those in 
India (lima ilniost taught up with Kerala 
in teimsot Ineraty rates in the younger age 
groups by the early 1960s and by the early 
|9KI)s ( hina was seiy tlost to univeisal 
lileraty in those age cioiips During tin. 
l9K()s both India and C hina made 
lurilKi progress in literaly with then 
icIatisL position leinaiiiing more or less 
uni hanged 

Foiiilh aside liom havinehighei average 
literalV rales China has been moie 
sULccsslul than India tit reducing dis 
panties ot cduialioiial achievements 
between diltereni social groups Rural 
urban disparities aic also signitii anily lower 
in i^iina where inliastiiiitural and* 
instiitilion il expansion m rural aicas has 


been a mapu "oal ol public (Hiliiy diet 
Libeiaiion 

Filth tern ilt literal y rates aie well below 
male liter iiv ntes in both lountiics The 
gender bias is paitiiularly sinking in India 
where 61 per leni ol leinalcs above the agi 
ol seven 4iie illiterate and where only one 
gill out ol two learns to read ami wiiie 1 he 
gcndci gap is lapully nailowing in ( hina 
(due to near univers il liteiaiy iiiihc voungei 
age groups) but not in India 

Sixth tiuri ait wide iniir legional 
disparities in liteiai v lates in btitli i ouniries 
I he regional lontiasts are latgcly driven by 
dillcrcniesinlemaleliteiaiy Ihi persistence 
ot high levelsot li male illileiac y in particular 
slates or provinces is a niatiei ol special 
comcin in both countiies 

Seventh, in spue ol' harp regional conti asts 
withincachcouniry most Chinese pros inces 
have much higher literacy rates than most 
Indian stales The stale ot Kciala in India 
stands out as the main exception to tliis 
pattern’ With universal literacy among 
adolescent males and tcmalcs, and aear- 
uniscrsal literacy in the adult population 
Kerala is not only well ahead ot all Indian 
states but also in the same league as the 


most advanced Chinese pros inccs (in tact, 
lor temale liteiacy, Kerala is ahead ol all 
t'hinesc provinces) This icmarkable 
achievement lellccts more than a 1(K) years 
ol creative intciaction between state 
commitment to and public demand lor the 
widespread provision ol elementary 
education ' 

Lighth the other striktng exception to the 
general lead ol Chinese provinces over 
Indian states is lihet Literacy rates in 
Iibet ate not only abysmally low (even 
lowei than in the educationally backward 
slates ol north India) they also show little 
sign ol signiliiant improvement over time 
While the interpretation ot census data tor 
ribet requiies luither scrutiny there is a 
>iiong possibility ol libel having been 
compichensively neglected m the cltorls ol 
the Chinese leadership to promote basic 
cduc ition 

Impiii mions 

China s lead over India in the lielil ol 
bisii education is one ol the pre icloini 
SOI lal ac hies ements that have permillcd and 
sustained participatory growth inChina alter 
the loloims Othciaihievemcntsol this type 
looted m the pre relorm peiiod include 
ll) I md lelorm (2) the elimination ot 
endemic hiingci and morbidity (M the 
establishment ol a basic social security 
system t4)theevpansiono1 rural inlrastiuc 
line and (S) ihe instilution ol a credible 
ithough aulhoiitarian) system ot local 
covernaiiic ■* Understanding these pre 
leloim actiievi'menis isiiucial lot acorrecl 
assessment ol China s sticcesslul iconotmc 
dcvciopniciil allci ihc lelorms and ot the 
lesson irisiiig liom that experience India is 
nowheie near achieving the initial 
conditions that h.ive made the Chinese 
rilornis so siiciesslul 

The oiiiloia hclvvkC'n Ind a and ( Inn i m 
maiieis ol basic education also Ills in a 
gc neral pattei n ol educ .il lonal backwardness 
111 India I iteiacy rales in India arc not only 
low Cl th.in in China (or loi that matter 
lower than liieiacy r..tes in China in the late 
19 7l)s) they are also lower than the average 
lileiacy rales toi all pcHir countiies other 
than India and C’hin.i and also lowci than 
esiimaled literacy rates in siibSahiian 
Alrica ' 

I his sobc'nng aspect ot India s develop¬ 
ment expedience calls lot mdical i hanges m 
public.policy giving much greater prioiity 
to Ihe widespread and equitable provision 
ot basic education Admittedly public 
awareness ot the need to address the problem 
ol endemic illiteracy in India has signiticantiy 
glow n in reebnt years Even in ot ticial circtes 
much attention has been paid to this problem 
Many pronouncements have been made 
expressing the government s intention to 
give basic education a higher pnoiity in 
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FiriURE6B. Indian States and Chinese Provinces - Adoit Ijitracv Rates , IWO-91 



Nole\ Same as in Figure S 

.Sown e 1 yagi (1993) and SSB (1993a) 

puhlic policy, many new programmes have 
heen launched iinore oltcn Ihai) not in 
rc.sponsc to iniern.ilional cniicism or 
pics.sure). and many glo.ssy puhlicalinns 
cxinlling the new inilialives have been 
produced. But these punis statements are 
still to be matched with bold measures to 
ensure the iinivcrsalisation ot primary 
education in the neai luture. 

Notes 

[This paper was eoinplcied as part of the FA'onninic 
Seiiirity Programme of the Centre lor 
ncvclopinenl Economies. Delhi School of 
Ecomimics. We arc graleful lo Fang Jianqun. 
Peng Xi/he. P V Srmivasan and Amartya Sen for 
helpful comincnls and discussions.) 

1 On other aspects of the relalioiiship between 
rapid economic growth in the post-reform 
penod and ihe social achicvcmcnis of the pre- 
rcforin penod Isee Drc/c and .Sen (I99S), 
Chaplei 41 

2 On ihe methodology and hasie findings of 
these censuses, see Ui (1992) lor China, and 
Bose (1991a. 1991b) and Premi (1991) lor 
India. Thu issue of comparability between the 
Chinese and Indian census-based literacy 
figures will be addicssed in ilie next section 


Inslniclionslomvestigators, 1981 census (sec. 
c g. Crimiy of liitlm I9HI, .Senes-1, Pari II 
B(i). Primary Census Abslrail. Gcoeral 
Population, p asiv). The passage cited m ihc 
following sentence is from the same source 
The hlciacy '.nleria used in other recent 
censuses, including ihe 1991 census, are Ihc 
samc as those described here for ihc 1981 
census (.sec. c g. OovernitienI of India. IW2. 
P 49) 

4 This slateiiicnl is based on di.scussions with 
schiHil teachers (who aie often recruited as 
is-nsus invesligaiors 4 in Andhra Pradesh and 
tlllar Pradesh. 

5 A ihtid issue IS lluil some census investigainrs 
may he tilling the forms at home, without 
actually interviewing ihe respondents 
(according lo one cxperl from (he Indian 
Stalislical InsUUilc. who u.sed lo condiicl 
census invcsligalions himself, this practice is 
not uncommon) II so. census-based literacy 
figuies may partly reflect Ihc subjective 
pciccpiions of Ihe .investigators, ralhci than 
actual literacy achievements This is likely lo 
lead lo large biases in literacy rales lor 
particular vtllagc.s. but not necessanly lor 
ivgioiial aggregates, if the pemeplions of 
investigators arc reasonably accurate 'on 
average'. 

6 Useful comparalivc data on literacy rales 
from census and National Sample Suivcy 


sources cae fie found in Vi.sariaelal (199.3);, 
see also Seiigiiplu (1991) The official 
lileracvcrileiia usedbv ihc Nnlional Sample 
Sursev uie siinilai lo those of the census. 
I.itciacv csiiinaic.s based on NSS data lend 
lo be .1 liiilc highei than Ihc coricsponding 
icnsHs esiimales and it has been suggested 
lhai this diticiciisc letio- Is Ihc tael lhai NSS 
mvcsiigaiois. unlike census investigators, 
are no( lequiied lo icsl the respondents' 
(.laiiiied leading i>i writing iiliilitie.s 
ISeiigupia 1991) Sime ihe ailual 
pcrtoiinuiice ol liiei.uy lesis in census 
invcsligalion is in doulo i.is discussed 
carhei), there may he other reasons lor (he 
ohseivcd dilfercnccs between N.SS and 
census csiiioalcs In any case these 
dificrcnces are small andean K' ignored for 
oui pur|ioses 

^ Sec. c g, /hang and Wei (1987) Thi- same 
cnteria arc conliiincd by the Stale Statistical 
Bureau of Ihe People’s Kepiihlic of China 
(persotuil coiniminiculion) 

8 Pcisonal conimunicatioii from the Stale 
Sialistical Bureau ot the People's Kcpuhhc 
ol China /.hang and Wci 1 1987-17 18. al.so 
slate lhai people "who cannoi lead a 
ncwspapiT. write a Idler oi .i leeeipi" aix' 
eonsideivd as illiterale oi vemi lileiatc 

9 See. c g. the deiiiogiaphie siudies ol t'oale 
(I99t) and Banister (l‘'<i;;i |992h) 

19 fins IS. for instance, llic age cut oil used 
in both Wdild f)r\eliipmei\’ Ki/toil 1994 
iWoild Bank 1994) and Hiinuiii 
hcM’lofimeni Ke/’iol 199-1 (United Nations 
IVvelopment Piograinnic 1994) 

I The listing ol basic siaiislies from Ihe lour 
posl-l.iberalion cctmiscs (I9S t, I9(i4. 1982 
.ind 1992) III Ihe Ciiimi Suiiiyiiial Yeoihmik 
199.1 crablc t 4) diKts not pieseiil any data 
on educulioii loi die )9S3 census (while 
cdiieainin daia tiie n-poiicd foi each of Ihe 
olhci census years) 

12 To tllusiialc. II IS quite possible lor country 
A lo have a larger annual growth rate of 
literacy than country B and yet a smaller nitr 
iiftict hue ('tillitfiui v(an alternative measure 
of progress) 

I 3 Foi convenience ol prcsenlalioii Figure 3 is 
•based on 'loiward pro)fclion'. i o. predicting 
literacy I ales in lalcr census ycais tioiii earlier 
census dal.i Bui the pnitciples arc exactly Ihe 
same as with the 'hackwaid pro|CcTion' 
method 

14 Figure 4 IS consirui led .iround age groups for 
which iKcrucy rales arc available loi both 
India and (’hma Irom Ihe 1981-82 censuses. 
Unlonunaiely. Ihc 1981 census pubhcalnins 
for India do not give age-s(ieci1ic liienicy 
rales within Ihe 3S S9 age group 

1.8 Foi furlhci discussion of this .eqiecT of 
Chinese pnlilics. see Drc/e and .Sen 1 199.8), 
chapter 4 

l(> For further discussion, sec Drc/c and Saran 
(1998) and Drc/c and Sen (1998) 

17 In some rcs|K‘cis, die progress ol social 
indicators in China during ihc posi-rcloiin 
period has been siiipnsingly slow, considering 
Ihc pace of economic growth m that penod. 
Life expectancy, for instance, has only 
expanded by I b years between 1981 and 
1991, compaied with about 2 years in .Sn 
lainka. lour years in South Korea. 4.6 years 
in Kerala and 8 3 years m India as a whole 
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Figurj: a I; CoM(*AWS<)N ANU IS+ Adult LrrsRArv Rates in Inima (1981) 



7t literacy rate (per cent) 


Notes- The ail Imlui figure is denoted by ‘i', and tlie initials indicate India’s inafor states. 
Simrre. GovemiiK’nt of India (1987). 


(see Dre/c and Sen I99.S. chapter 4) The 
coinpari.son with Kerala is particularly 
instructive, given that (^hina and Kerala had 
. very similar demographic indicaions in 1981, 
since then. Kerala has surged ahead of China 
in this respect, in spite of very slow economic 
growth 

18 The ratio of female to male literacy rates 
IS only one possible measure of gender bias, 
and ihc coinpai isons made in this paiagraph 
should he interpreted bearing in mind 
the 'cardinalisation' issue incnlioncd 
earlier (see fooinoic 10). The general 
obscrvalion thal gender bias is particularly 
pronounced in India is, however, quite 
robust .Similar remarks apply to the rural- 
urban compansons made in the following 
paragraph. 

19 All Ihc literacy figures cilcd in this paragraph 
relate to the 7+ age group. 

20 Tyagi (199.M, pp 24-30. ha.sed on the 1991 
census Thi; reference age group is .seven 
years and above 

21 As explained earlier. Ihc gap is even larger 
when a similar age cut-off oM .3 years is u.sed 
for both countnes (as opposed to using Ihe 
age cut-off of seven years for India, and 1.3 
years for China) 

22 This statement is inferred Irom the figures on 
literacy in the I.S-19 age group in 1990-91 
(Table I). 

23 On this sec, e g. Jeffrey (1992) and 
Ramachandran (forthcoming). 

24 The la.sl achievement has been based, to a 
large extent, on an authoritarian political 
structure, with the parly exercising an 
extraordinary degree of control over individual 
lives This IS not a pattern that India would 
be well advened to emulate, hut the Chinese 
experience docs draw attention to the crucial 
role ofelfective local governance in economic 
and social development 

25 Sec Dre/.e and Sen (1993). 
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Mental Illness among Indian Women 

Bhargavi V Davar 

Community surveys, done rounhly between the 1970s and the 1990s. provide tnfornuuion on the socio-deinofimphn 
profile of a mentally ill person in Indian communities. However, these studies do not tn ,ii ihe i of j>ender. nor 

are there other independent studies on women and mental illness. In order to fill a itoiieeuhle lueioui m women's health 
studies, information about mental illne.\s in Indian women nas been obtained from the pnnuiiv daui ovailahle from 
these studies. As gender has been used as a socio-demographic variable in all the studies, it was possible to i nil out 
gender relevant data and re~analyse them from the gender perspective. This work is a sccondaiy iinalysis 


IN the mental health scenario, professional 
and institutional attention has so far not 
focused on the mental health needs of Indian 
women. Planning for mental health in the 
country, and also, planning for women’s 
health have altogether neglected the question 
of the mental health of women, in the west, 
since Phyllis Chesler’s (1972) classic work 
on Women and Madness, at least two dozen 
professional studies and various committee 
and planning reports, including a icceni 
report (Lindersteinetal 199.)) of WHO have 
been published. However, in ourown context, 
we arc yet to .sec a comprehensive academic 
work in the area, not to mention the complete 
lack of policy or prot;rammc addressing the 
issue, though scattered material, anecdotal 
and academic, arc available that requires 
reviewing and analysis. 

This paper is one such attempt and tries 
to provide some information on the 
occurrence of mental illness among women. 
Early epidemiological studies in the country, 
done during the 1970s and the 1980s, give 
us a picture of the mentally ill in the 
community. 'These .studies, totalling about 
a dozen or so, relate menial illness to several 
socio-demographic variables, such as 
marriage, education, age, income, etc, .so 
that, in general, the social profilcof a mentally 
ill person may be obtained. These studies, 
not being gender-specific, gloss over gender 
di ffercnces in the expression of mental il I ness. 
That is, even though the studies provide a 
general idea about the socio-demographic 
characteristics of the mentally ill in the 
community, they do not give information 
about gender differences in the expression, 
prevalence, cause or course of mental i 11 ness. 

Gender has been used as a vanable in 
many of these studies. Therefore it was 
possible to approach these studies from the 
perspective of gender, culling out gender- 
relevant information from them, and making 
independent associations with the other 
variables, such as marriage, age and 
education. Hiis approach, being a secondary 
analysis, has obvious limitations, such as 
discrepaiKics in methodology, thediagnostic 
categories used, the varying cultural contexts 
of the different studies, etc. However, I have 


adopted criteria that will overcome at least 
some of these problems. For example, only 
thu.se .studies wiihcomparable met hodulogie.s 
and diagnostic categories have been used. 
|i has been assumed that the different studies 
from different parts of the country are 
reprc.sctilative and will give an approximtite, 
if not accurate, picture of a mentally ill 
woman in our cultuic. From this analysis, 
it has been possible to obtain information 
about mental illness among women and 
rcs[)ond to important que.stions such as the 
frequency of prevalence of mental illness 
among women and their pronencss to certain 
types of disorders. I have been able, to a 
limited extent, to as.sociate the occurrence 
of mental illness in women with other socio- 
dcmographic vanabics such as marital status, 
age, education, woik, etc. 

GfcNorji IN Hospitai. and Epiobmioixxiicai 

STIJDIbS 

Some of the studies, such as those by Rrij 
Mohan (1970). .Sethi et al (1978), 
Bhattacharya and Vyas (1969), Weisinann 
and Klerman (1977). all record a male 
preponderance ot psychiatric di.sordcrs, 
particularly dcprcs.sion. Bhattacharya and 
Vyas observed an equal number of male and 
female dcpressives in their sample. 
Weismann and Klerman also noted a greater 
prevalence of mental illness among men 
This trend is not in keeping with .studies 
from the west, where, it has been noted 
especially in the case of depressive disoiders 
that “women predominate in all countries 
and all time penods” [Guttentag 1980:7.^1. 

It is noteworthy that the above studies 
have been based on hospital samples and not 
community samples. These studies have used 
data on utility as if they were prevalence 
data, which is highly questionable, especial ly 
in the Indian context. In the west, there is 
parity of access to health care by both the 
sexes, and so there is some justification in 
subjecting hospital ba.sed samples to pre¬ 
valence analysis. Comparisons of community 
survey rates of mental illness and ho.spital 
rates do mM grossly differ in Ihe western 
context. But, in our country, there is gross 


gender based iiieqiiitv ol .ucess especially 
to hospital caic .ind so. making .my 
conclusion about lhecompaiiiiivi> piev.ilcnce 
of mental illness in the two sexes based upon 
utility data galhcied Iroin hospital samples 
IS both mcthtHlologically questionable and 
politically misleading. 

Such a methodologically dubious 
conclusion is politically misleading for the 
following reason; The naive explanation 
some I'f the .ibove studies offer for the 
supposedly greater prevalence ol mental 
illness among men is that it is men who carry 
Ihe burden of responsibility in ii patriarchal 
system, with other family members, such as 
women.contnbiiting very little .Sethi (1978), 
for example, explains the greater frequency 
of illness among men in Ins study by noting 
that “the obligation and responsibilities that 
a male must tulfil arc fall ol challenge and 
stress" (p 204). VenkobaRaoobserves "the 
palrinrchal system ol the population may 
possibly explain” the male preponderance 
in his sample of dcpressives By niakiiig this 
assumption, these studies altogether ignore 
crucial issues women's movements have 
been raising such as. the unequal decision- 
making power, unequal work distribution, 
work overload, unpaid labour, ngid role 
lunctions and stereotyping, all ot which arc 
dehumanising and .stressful fur women. These 
studies thereby provide a facile and easy 
explanation for the greater prevalence of 
mental illness among irum, showing a distinct 
gender bias in their supposcHlIy professional 
perspective. 

Il IS not Ihe case that the point about 
inequity of access to health care by both the 
sexes have altogether escaped .some of these 
authors. Sethi (1978), for example, writes, 
“While It has been reported that a highci 
percentage of male population registered af 
p.sychiuiric facilities in India, it is by no 
means indicative of a higher morbidity in 
males. Lack of education, superstitions and 
reluctance on the part of the womenfolk and 
the social stigma and bleak chances of 
matrimonial placement in our culture are 
signtficant determinants” (p 206). But, even 
in (his caveat that tfic author adds, we sec 
the responsibility for being mentally well 
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iinil seeking; menial health care is somehow 
Ihrusi upon the woman. I'hc author clearly 
implies (hat il women do not seek mental 
health care, it is because ol' their “lack ol 
educaiioii. supeistilions and reluctance", 
whereas the social reality ol most women 
IS that decision-making about her own health 
needs rarely rests with her. 

As all these studies arc based on hospital 
data, they have not been considered in the 
analyses ol the prevalence of mental illness 
III women Instead, we turn oui attention to 
the available community surveys 

lEpiderniological studies show the 
prevalence rates o( mental disotders m the 
eommumty to vary Iroin between 2.f.7y 
IDuhe 1*1701 per thousand and I2*> per 
thousand (Chaki aboily I‘WO). A perluiictory 
note ol explanation is invariably appended 
to each ol these siudies. citing the cullural, 
demographic. rncituxJological anddiugnostic 
variance ol ihc .studies. Rural and urban 
samples show vanance. some .studies include 
all kinds ol disorders, such as suicide, 
psychopathy, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
.speech and behavioui disorders ol children, 
eic, while others do mil; criteria of inclusion 
or ‘caseness’ vanes from study to study, 
depending on the diagnostic tools used and 
the method adopted lor casc-idcniification. 
With an almost audible sigh of helplessness 
in deciding how u.seliil lhe.se data are and 
how exactly one must treat them, it is now 
understood that incnial illness in the 
community is of the ordei of 11 per cent, 
of which .f per cent require "jctivc 
ichahililation" and 1 per cent require 
hospitalisation Table 1 shows diflerent 
studies ill the country since l')70. aiui the 
prevalence data that they provide. 

Some studies, such as by Sethi 11 ‘774) and 
Thacore (I‘>7.5) do not show any significant 
correlations bel ween gender and prevalence. 
Indeed, m their data piescntalion. they have 
not disaggregated toi gendei, simply noting 
a lack ol'sigmficance between mental illness 
and gendei Hoih these studies include 
ah ohoiism.Selhrssludy includcschildhtKxl 
disorders whereas Thacore’s study includes 
(icrsotiulily disorders, social maladjustment 
anil suicide. The ICMR and DST sponsored 
(l*)K7) study on severe mental morbidity 
also did not show any significant relation 
between pievalciice ol illness and gender. 
Tliis study focussed only on the severe mental 
disorders. 

Other studies, such as .Shah 1 1‘780), Nandi 
11 ‘77.‘i). Dube (I ‘771)), Vcighesc (1 ‘77.1). Issac 
and Kapur (l«il6), Carstairs and Kipur 
(1*776), Chakraborty (19*70), show that 
menial illness is more common among 
women. Nandi’s study which includes 
cncuresis and addiction, shows no overall 
significant dil ferenee m prevalence of illness 
bcl'wecn men and women However, 
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disaggregated data shows considerable 
difference in prevalence between genders 
with respect to both diagnostic category and 
age. All studies, except Issac and Kapur 
(1986) and f'arstairs and Kapur (1976) 
exclude alcoholism and personality di.sordcrs. 
These latter two studies show greater female 
morbidity despite including alcoholism. 

The (actors which cunirihulcd to a lack 
ol significance beiwecn gender and illness 
in some siudies arc the diagnostic criteria. 
Studies which have included personality 
disorders and alcoholism consistently show 
lack ol significance. Studies which have 
included alcoholism alone have not made an 
ovcral I impact on ihe relation between gender 
and illness. 

Tabic 2 presents the disaggregated rates 
of prevalence ol mental disorders for men 
and women in India Prevalence among men 
IS around 11 |x'r cent and among women, 
about 15 per cent. Tins has been arrived at 
by averaging out the data presented in all 
these studies. Only those studies have been 
included which have prc.sentcd di.saggrcgatcd 
data on gender. All thc.se studies give only 
point prevalence of illness and not lates of 
incidence. 

Using a .similar method and comparable 
diagnostic categories, Goldberg and Huxley 
(19*72) compute from various community 
surveys in the west, that Ihc rate ol prevalence 
lor women is around 2()2 per thousand or 
around 20 per cent; for men, their analysis 
showed a rale ol about 12 pci cent. It is 


widely noted that the prevalence rates of 
mental illness in the west is much higher 
than that in the developing countries. But 
higher prevalence of mental illness in women 
is a global phenomenon. 

My inference that there arc more mentally 
ill women than men must be furthcrquali tied. 
As noted earlier, most .studies which show 
female preponderance have also excluded 
typically male disorders such as alcoholism, 
drug addiction and personality disorders. 
There is a debate about the inclusion of those 
under the category of mental illness, though 
all diagnostic manualsdoincludethcm.Thcsc 
arc considered to be devianccs rather than 
disorders. Personality disotders arc argued 
to be not really disorders, amenable to 
thcrapeulic change but rather enduring traits 
or profile of a person who is socially deviant. 
Goldberg and Huxley (1992) while writing 
on the 'common mental disorders' note that 
they will not include personality disorders 
because “lhc.se arc ways of de.scribing people 
who differ from ihe majority in a stable way 
- except in fairly rare circumslanecs, one 
docs not usually suddenly develop a 
personal ily disorder; and, once one is pre.sent, 
il IS unlikely to go away ’ (p 8). However, 
if one were to lake the opposite view in this 
debate, it may turn out that inclusion of these 
disorders would show adifferent distribution 
of prevalence of illness in the two sexes. But 
this needs further corroboration through 
research, bccau.se, most of Ihe studies have 
excluded these disonlcrs. 


Tabi.i. 1 Pri-vai iN< t. or Mintal Ui,Nr.ss IN CoMMUNirv Raii/Thousani) 


.Suutcc 

Place of 

General 

Prevalence 

Remarks 

■Study 

Study 

Prevalence 

Male 

Peinule 


Duhv, K C 

UP 

2.1 8 

l-S? 

.11.1 

Excludes alcoholism. 

(1*770) 

Urban 




personality disorders 

Vorphfsc. A 

Vellore 

66, S 

60 4 

12^ 

Includes alcoholism. 

(l')7r) 

Urban 




personality disorders, 
drug addiction 

Sclhi, B B 

Lucknow 

1*)4 

.S2 5 

24 

Includes alcoholism. 

(1*772) 

Rural 




personality disorders 

Si-thi. B B 

Lucknow 

67 


- 

lnclude.s alcoholism. 

(1*774) 

Urban 




personality disorders 

Nandi, l> N 

W Bengal 

102.8 

90 6 

114.6 

Excludes alcoholism. 

(l<)75) 

Rural 




personality disorders. 
Includes addiction 

Thacore,V R 

Lucknow 

82 

85 

78 

Includes alcoholism. 

(l<77<i) 

,Sub-urban 




personality disorders 

Shah. A V 

Ahinedahad 

47.2 

19 

.56 

Excludes alcoholism. 

(IWO) 

Urban 




personality disorders 

Chakra- 

Calcutta 

129 

92 

225 

Includes personality 

Nirly. A 

11*7<)0) 

Urban' 




disorders 

Carstairs. 

Kota 

,170 

120 

400 

Includes alcoholism 

and Kapur 

11*775) 

Issac and 

Rural 



t 


Rural 

161 

94 

' 228 

Includes alcoholism 

Kapur 

(1*786) 

Total 


109 

94.35 

147 
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Common Mkntal Disordfrs 

Next. I address the question whether 
women arc prone to certain types of disorders. 
I do this by categorising mental illnesses into 
the severe’ type and the ‘common’ type, an 
cstablishcddislinction in literature. Disorders 
such as schizophrenia, depressive psychoses, 
mania, epilepsy, mental retardation, and 
organic brain disorders are usually treated 
as severe mental disorders. Neurotic 
disorders, major depression, hysterias, 
obsessive-compulsive di.sordcrs. anxieties 
and phobias, somatisation disorders are 
classified as being common mental di.sordcrs. 
The clinical picture between these two 
categories of di.sordcrs varies remarkably. 
The degree of cognitive, personal and social 
impairment is very high in the case of the 
severe mental desorders. In the case of the 
common mental disorders, even though 
personal distress may be very high, there is 
no complete cognitive breakdown. Often 
mamfcstaliomof illness is physical, such as 
in hystena and somalisalion disorder. I Isual ly 
social tunclioniiig is sciiously impaired, and 
family discord and maladaptive lamily 
interactions may be comnioii. 

It is importam lo f that calling a class 
of disorders as 'common mental disorders' 
docs not nccess.arily imply that they arc mild 
or that they cause very little personal 
suifenng They can cause enormous 
suffering, including clironicity. They oltcn 
cause irreparable .social alienation, loss and 
damage. 

Some important implications follow for 
the gender perspective from this disiinelion. 
This distinction has profoundly inlluenced 
the mental health programme in the country, 
with a distinct bias of policy being in favour 
of the severe mental disorders, it is well 
known that the common mental disorders 
are more frequent in the community and that 
the percentage of population being severely 
ill is only I percent. The allegedjuslification 
is that the severely mentally ill suffer more, 
but this is questionable if '.suffering’ is 
understood to include the social aspects of 
mental illness afso. This is particularly 
pertinent in the case of women where 
psycho-social distress is very high, 
sometimes high enough to lead to social 
i.solation. violence and .self-destruction. Tins 
.suffering cannot be measured, evaluated nor 
treated with the same clinical standards of 
the severe mental disorders. In another paper 
(Davar forthcoming] I have argued that the 
national mental health policy is based on 
cost-effectiveness rather than on community 
need in its prioritisation of the severe mental 
disorders. I have noted here that the policy, 
even though it is hailed as a landmaric in the 
health policy of the country, ignores 
fundamental is.sues in mental illness and its 


treatment, such as the mcdicalisaiion of 
mental illness, particularly in the context o1 
women's mental health. 

Table 1 presents data :;ollatcd fiom the 
dilferent epidemiological studies on the 
prevalence of dillerent mental illnesses in 
the male and the leniale populations I have 
classed data peifinent to psychoses, organic 
brain syndrome and c.pilep.sy as belonging 
lo the category of severe mental di.sordcrs 
and all neuroses .is belonging to ihc class 
f)l the common niciitai disoideis I have useil 
only lho.se studies which have presented 
disaggtcgaicd data on gender and prevalence 
of psychotic and neurotic disorilets As is 
evident from the table, almost all the stiuhcs 
show that there is no significant dillcicncc 
tetween the two sexes on the prevaiente of 
the severe mental disorders. Nandi's 1 1075) 
study tound no sigmlicani diflcrcntc in the 
pa'valeneeofpsychoticdepiession. hut loiiml 
signilieantly greater number ol wonicn 
ulilieled by epilepsy. But this finding is 
pceuliarto this sitidy and is not corioborated 
by Ollier studies. Chakraboily (1000) finds 
greater psychotic ilincssc:, among women 
Only in the personality disorder group, male 
prepondertinee is seen. C'arstairs and Kapur 
(1070) on the other hand hole a gieaier 
prevalence ol psveliolie symptoms among 
men. However, the overall gcmlerdilicrenec 
IS not sigmlieunt This is true of mental 
retardation .ilso, where prevalence is 
distributed almost equally between males 
and females 

But the picture changes dramatically with 
respect lo neurosis. All studies invariably 
show that psyehoneuroscs is significantly 
more ctimmon among women, with most 
studies noting at least a 1.2 ratio in the 
frequency t>l its occurrence between males 
and females respuclivcly. The overall gender 
based diftercnee in prevalence ol the 
psychotic disoidcrs is negligible, compared 
to the overall Jiflerence in the prevalence 
of the neurone disorders. Even those studies 
whien did not find an overall sigmlieant 
difference ol prevalence of illness in Ihc two 
sexc.s, such as .Sethi (1974), Nandi (1975), 
Thacorc (1975), and Scihi (1972). which 
found overall male preponderance of illness, 
note a very high Irequcncy ol occurrence of 
neurotic illnesses in women. 

.Special studies on depression give us a 
belter idea about the prevalence ol the 
illness among women than that obtained 
from the community surveys. Setht and 
Rudraprakash (1979) found a higher 
prevalence of depression among women, 
the frequency of occurrence being almost 
double that of the males in a community 
based .sample. The greater susceptibility ol 
women to this disorder has been recorded 
the world over. .Singh (1968), Ponnudurai 
(1981) and Bagadia (1973) all found a very 


high occtii rc.ni'c of hy.sicna among .women. 
The male Icmal" ratio of frequency of 
illness Ilf hysteria ts I .3 Dube (1970) loo 
toiiiul an excessive lepiesenlalion of 
livsteri.i among women Issae .ind Kapur 
1 l9X(i) touiul a 1 4 r.itio between men .md 
women m the iictinencv ol oecuireiice of 
hysteria 

(lender dll leience in the t.iies ot siiieirk^s 
eannol Iv eoiiclusivelv si.ited .Studies tn 
Bengal | Bam nee I‘mo N.mdi 1979) 
p.iiIn nl.iiIV lonnil.i piepimdei,mei'>)l woman 
suicidesconsisleniK o\ei lln Iasi KM)years. 
Othei siiidtcs, such .is h) Boniuidurai and 
Jayakai (l‘)8();, have .ilso ie|ioiied higher 
incidence o( suicides in Icin.iles li has 
been noiedlh.il "lemalc siiu ulcdiuioh.irass- 
mcnl. dowry piohlcins ami oilict pioblems 
related to her (amily roles is hi.gh in India" 
IMaiie I9')t;l !71 Howevei, studies tiom 
ol her parts ol the eoiini i y do not show gender 
diKeicnce, and many ol them note a male 
picponderance. So, as lar as prevalence of 
suicide IS concerned, no gender lelvani 
pattern emerges from these sluilies 

But in terms ol the piofile ol suicides, 
gcndci dillcrcnccs may be noted. 
Kodandaram's (198.3) study notes that more 
women than men complete the act ol suicide. 
In this study, it is the younger women who 
more ol ten commit suicide, and among these, 
attempted suicides arc more among the 
unmari’etl, while coinpleicil suieides were 
more among the manied. In Kodandaram's 


TaIII I. 2 C'll Mill K ANIl Phi VAI I .Nf'l (H 
Minpai Ii.i.niss 

(/Vk fiiiiige) 


.Source Study 

Male 

he male 

I>uIk;, K C' (1970) 

1 S8 

~3Tr 

Sclhi, B B (1972) 

S 26 

2.41 

Verghese. A (197.3) 

6 04 

7 29 

Nandi, 1) N (I97S) 

9 or. 

n 46 

Carslairs and Kapur il97(>i 

) 1 ()9 

39 6S 

Chakralioiiy. A (i990| 

‘I 2(. 

22 .50 

Total 

10 48 

I44S 

'rAnii'.3 GfnoiK wisr Pklvai 1 1 oi Sivi-hf 

AND Common Mhntai 

Disokdi hs 


(ill Ktileniiousimil) 

Source Study .Severe 

('i)imnon 

Disorders 

Disordeis 


Ms-nliil__M'lUUii 


Male Fem.ilc M-ilc Pciriiilc 


Duhe. KC 
(1970) 

4 69 

4 X6 

2 35 

20 67 

.Scihi. H B 

(1972) 

3.14 


2 60 

4 09 

Nandi. D N 

<I97S) 

17 92 

22 64 

1321 

22 64 

Carslairs and 

Kapur (1976) .30,(M) 

20 00 

2)t0 00 

380.00 

Chakraborty 

(199!)) 

956 

10 00 

42 Oh 

90 00 

Total 

I t to 

11 50 

68 0 

I0.3..50 
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sample of women suicides, 71.23 per cent 
of completed suicides and 90 per cent of 
attempted suicides were below the age of 30 
years. TTic highest incidence of suicides are 
among housewives. Venkoha Rao (1989) 
had rcfiorted that ot his sample of 100 eases 
of female bums, 70 per cent were suicidal 
and 74 percent were marned. Major problems 
reported by these women were having an 
alcoholic husband, wile beating, extra¬ 
marital relations and ‘adjustnienr problems 
wtth the husband. This study, like others, 
found the highest number of suicides among 
young, married women. It appears that 
financial problems, economic deprivation, 
and quarrel with parents lie at the root of 
suicides among males, whereas family 
discord, violence and harassment are more 
commonly assiKiuicd with Icmale suicides. 

Recently, Agarwal (I9K9| in his udiiorial 
on ‘Lawon Bride Burning' writes, ".Suicidal 
thoughts as well as depression arc common 
due to adjusinient problems amongst a large 
number of young brides. Also many 
psychiatric illncs.scsespecially schizophrenia 
arc likely to be precipitated during early 
years ot marriage" (p I), Agarwal’s message 
is that bride burning is not as important a 
problem as suicide among young married 
women and that law should Iikus more on 
the latter rather than on the former. Other 
than the questionable politics ot the use of 
the dubious concept of ‘adjustment' here, 
Agarwal underestimates the gravity of the 
problem of bride burning. IBs stance is 
provocative, especially in the context of the 
reality that most cases ot bride burning tend 
to he reported as eases of depression and 
subsequent suicide. The simplest way of 
masking a ease of bride burning has been 
to claim that the woman had ‘adjustment* 
problems with the hu.sbund’s family, was 
depressed and suicidal. This view has social 
sanction and no legal hassles arc involved 
in reporting death due to deprc.s.sion and 
.suicide. And. reporting bride burning as 
depression shifts culpability from the 
harassers to the victim, for, unt il very recently, 
suicide was a punishable offence. Tlic point 
is that women ’ s groups and o! her professional 
groups need not underestimate either the 
bride burning problem or the problem of 
suicide among young married women, as 
Agarwal seems to assume. Both arc impoitant 
requiring research, social consciousncss and 
reform. 

A neurotic disorder very common among 
women is somatisation disorder, where, 
bodily complaints such as aches and pains, 
headaches, dizziness, etc, have no discernible 
physical basis. This disorder must be 
distinguished from psycho-somatic illnesses, 
where, there is a physical component of the 
problem along with associated psychologH'al 
complaints. Chadda et al (1990) found high 
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prevalence of this disorder among women. 
But his sample was hospital based, and does 
not probably reflect true prevalence in the 
community. Issac and Kapur (1986), 
Carstairs and Kapur (1976), Chakraborty 
(1990), all found greater numbers of 
somatisers among women in thcircommunity 
surveys. 

Table 4 shows the relative occurrence of 
neurotic desorders among women from data 
available in the dilTercnt studies. Approxi¬ 
mately u|) to 7.S |H‘r cent of a population of 
disturbed women will very likely ^ suffering 
trom neurotic disorders. If we take it that 
I.S per cent ot women in the communtty 
suffer from mental illnesses at any point of 
time, then up to 11 per cent of women in 
a community arc likely to be suffering from 
the common mental disorders. 

There IS the doubt often expressed 
whether the reported greater prevalence of 
mental illness among women is not because 
of greater reporting of illness by women. 
This point of view has been put forward in 
the we.st, and it has been found that women 
remember their .symptoms and arc more 
willing to acknowledge theirillness, whereas 
men forget their symptoms IGoldbcrg and 
Huxley 1992:191. An early review by 
Guttcniag et al (1980) as well as the 
Linderstcin et al report (1993) noted that 
women reported more distress, but they 
concluded that this was because they were 
al.so more frequently ill. Studies show that 
there is a positive correlation between 
stressful life events and symptom intensity 
in depressed patients. Women do not 
necessarily experience greater life events 
than men and they rate stress equally 
objectively. There is commensurability 
between distress and the reported .severity 
of symptom. This is true in the western as 
well as the Indian contexts, as Mahatme’s 
(1989) study shows. The prevalence rates 
of hospital .samples and that obtained from 
community surveys are approximately the 
same in the west. All these reflections show 
"Tlie female predominance of depression is 
therefore not an artefact of treatment seeking" 
[Linderstcin et al 1993:9]. 

In the west, treatment seeking patterns 
differ markedly from that in India. All 
treatment settings show an overwhelming 
majority of women clients in the west, the 
ratio between men and women sometimes 
reaching as much as 1:3. Therefore, it was 
justified to wonder whether, women were 
rcjiorting more illness than men. But even 
in the west this ‘reporting syndrome’ among 
women has been questioned and seen as a 
typically male bias, used to undervalue 
women's suffering. However, in the Indian 
context, treatment pattern is the reverse of 
that obtained in the west. Women have very 
negligible access to mental health care and 


the only setting where there is gender parity 
in access to health care is the community 
setting. In India, men are reporting more 
illness than women, unlike the west, so the 
question whether the illness rates in women 
is an artefact of reporting is an irrelevant 
one. Our Indian reality is that both men and 
women report le.ss at thedifferent psychiatric 
facilities, compared to the actual prevalence 
of mental illness in the community: and 
furtherthe numberof women reporting illness 
at any of these facilities is much less compared 
to men. 

Psvoio-Stx'tAL Modul 

I have so far made two inferences, one, 
that women are more frequently ill than 
men; and secondly. that women predominate 
in the common mental illness category. where 
as prevalence of illness is homogeneous 
across gender in the severe mental illness 
category. It is appropriate to now consider 
the issue of choosing the mode) that best 
explains the greater prevalence of common, 
specifically neurotic and depress! veillnes.se$ 
among women. Earlier, in the history of 
psychiatry, there was the belief that illnesses 
could be understood in biological terms. But 
this belief has proved to be more or less 
illusory. Current perspectives on mental 
illness prefer a bio-psycho-social model of 
causation of mental illness. Different types 
of illnesses may be conceived of as lying 
at different points on this multi-axial model. 
Different combinations of biological, 
psychological and social factors contribute 
towards the causation of different illnesses. 
To simplify matters, we might imagine 
mental illnesses on a straight line, with a 
strong biological aetiology limiting one end 
and a strongly psycho-social aetiology 
limiting the other end of the line. 

it is interesting that the severe mental 
disuidcrs, which show no gender difference 
in terms of prevalence of illness, lend 
themselves more towards a bio-genetic 
interpretation of illness, where as the common 
mental disorders, which are more common 
among women, are explained better on 
psycho-social terms. EHsorders such as 

Table 4: Prevalence of Psychoses and 

Neuroses among Women 

(Percentage) 


Source Psychoses-F Neuroses Total 

Study Other Organic 

Disorders 


Dube, KC (1970) 

31.41 

68.59 

100 

Sethi, B B (1972) 

63.30 

36.70 

too 

Nandi, D N (1975) 

56.45 

43.55 

100 

(2ars(airs and 

Kapur (1976) 

5.91 

94.91 

100 

Chakraborty, A 
(1990) 

10.00 

90.00 

100 

Total 

33.41 

66.59 

too 
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.schizophrenia, pure slates of anxiety. MR, 
organic brain disorders, manic types of 
depression and some types of psychoses 
show strongly bio-genetic modes of 
transmission. Tins is not to say that social 
factors are not involved at all in the course 
of treatment of these illnesses, but only that 
they arc not invoked in explaining the cause 
of the illnesses. 

Gender difference in severe mental 
disorders was until recently unrcscarchcd, 
but recent studies show that in terms of age 
of onset, the role of social support, illness 
expression, precipitating factors and outcome 
of illness, there are delinitc gender related 
differences, in schizophrenia, for example. 
on.set of illness happens earlier in men than 
in women (Lewis l^2;TharaandRajkumar 
1992]. Women show positive symptoms, 
such as depression and dysphoria, whereas 
men show negative symptoms, such as 
social withdrawal, substance abuse and anti¬ 
social behaviour. Women seem to have a 
better treatment outcome than men. 
Rchospitalisation for relapse was more 
common among men than women, though, 
gender effects of rcadmissions became 
diluted after two years of follow-up. Suicide 
and loss of social and economic status was 
more common among men than women, 
according to Thara and Rajkumar's study. 
Men often show more brain structural 
abnormalities leading to schizophrenia than 
women. Lewi.s notes. “On a range of measures 
there is now good evidence that antecedent 
deficits are more common and more severe 
in boys going on to develop schizophrenia 
than in girls” (p 446). Life events heralding 
on.set of illness were more common among 
women. 

However, .s(x:ial support and psycho-stK-ial 
factors do not play a major role in the 
aetiology of psychotic and other .severe 
mental illnesses. Even though animal, genetic 
and bio-chemical studies have been carried 
on in the ca.se of many forms of mental 
illnesses, especially schizophrenia, different 
forms of depression and anxiety, evidence 
in favour of a bio-genetic model h.is come 
only for the severe forms of mental illnesses. 
Goldberg and Huxley, after reviewing work 
in bio-genetic studies in the area of 
depression, note “Although there is good 
evidence for genetic factors being important 
for severe forms of depression like manic- 
depressive illness, for the common forms of 
depressive illness it is difilcult to show that 
genes have more than a non-specific effect 
in making disorder more likely” (1992:8.1). 

Common illnesses, especially neuroses, 
major depression, somatisation disorders and 
hysterias, which are frequent among women, 
are better explained using a psycho-social 
model ot mental illness. There is growing 
literature about the fVequent recurrence of 


common, especially neurotic illnesses, in 
families with no evidence of genetic 
transmission. These illnes.scs arc caused 
sometimes by a tamily's peculiar, olicii 
dysfunctional ways of interacting. Shurina 
ct al's (1980) study on neurotic disorders 
in ciiildrcn noted that illness in the child, 
especially hysteria, whichis common among 
women, closely resembled illness -in the 
mother. The authors suggest that"... family 
factors play an important role in the 
development of childhood neuroses" 
[Sharma et al 1980.165]. Rutter (1985) noted 
that family discord, especially when the 
hostility directly involves a child in the 
family, causes a range of emotional and 
conduct disorders in adult life. Especially 
in the case ol neurotic depression and 
perpctiral depression, common among 
women, the dcpre.ssi ves consi stent I y reported 
over-protective and less caring mothers, 
implicating the role of rigid sex-typing 
techniques in the aetiology of mental illness. 
‘Affectionless control’ (Parker I9K1| is 
often cited as an important cau.se of the 
common depressive disorders. It is easy to 
speculate that this explanation of depressive 
illness IS pertinent to our own culture, where 
rtgtd parenting and sex-stereotyping is the 
dominant model ot .socialisation of children 
(Malhotra and Malhotra 1985]. 

The psycho-social origins of common 
mental di.sordcrs, especially depression in 
women has been extensively studied in the 
west. It IS uiiforitinjtc that there isnoa vailable 
.study in our own context comparable to 
Brown and Harris' elaborate studies on the 
social origins ol dcprcitsion (1978). It is 
difficult to rcvicwthiscntire literature within 
the scope of this paper and indeed, 
unnecessary to do so. The upshot of the 
discussion so tar is simply that women seem 
to be more prone to those disorders which 
have a psycho-social origin ratherthan abio- 
gcnetic otigin. It is telling that where 
aetiology is .strongly bio-genetic, no gendet 
difference is seen in the prevalence of illness; 
whereas, those disorders with a strong 
psycho-social origin show a gross difference. 
Therefore, gender difference in the 
prcvaicnccof mental ilincssis to be explained 


psycho-stH.'i;»IIy rather than bio-gcnetically, 
A purely bio genetic model of explanation 
ot mental illness in women will be inadequate, 
as It will altogether ignore the issues related 
to the swial status of women, the p.sycho- 
.social stressors associated with their .sialu.s, 
the siK'ial ellceis ol then illness in their 
relationships, and a sasi number of other 
im|)oiiani issues which ,irc ol equal social 
consequence as they ate ol clinicMl 
consequence. 

Table 5 shows the touil psychiatric 
disturbance of women gioupcd accoiding to 
their developmental stages: childhood (up 
to 14 years); repiodiiciive >eais ibetween 
14-40 years); menopausal (between 40-49 
years>;aiul liiially, old agetbevoiul 50 years). 
It must be cautioned that this grouping is 
a re-cla.ssilied. qualitative one .iiid does not 
conlorm to the agcwisc grouping ol data in 
the primary studies This re-gioupingofdata 
had to be adopted because (he studies did 
not all always contoiin to a standard age- 
grouping. Al.so. ihis(|iialitattve re-erouping 
threw up some telling p.itterns ol occurrence 
of illness. Ill terms ol develoinnenial stages 
ol a woman's Itic Fhis ap|ifo:ii. i> also made 
It possible to expose ceiiain pseudo- 
cxplanalions commonlv ollercd by 
professionals lor the greater prevalence of 
mental disorders among women, notably, 
‘the mcnopau.sal theory of mental illness', 
which I shall attend to below. It seemed 
more significant thercloic to re-gioup the 
data qualitatively rather than retain the 
original quantitative grouping. 

It was sometimes difficult to lit the 
agcwisc grouping ol data from the primary 
studies into this qualitative grouping. I have 
had to make some intuitive choices about 
the inclusion ol ceitain age groups in the 
studies under particular dcvciopmcmal 
descriptors. Thus, for example, in Nandi’s 
(1975) study, women between 12 and 14 
years have also been included in the 
‘ reproduet I vc y ears', as t hesc years I al I withi n 
the age class 12-.15 ol his stuoy. In the same 
study, the .16-47 class has been included in 
the 'menopausal years', even though the 
years .16-40 would still be reproductive from 
the qualitative classification. 


TxBUE .5; Aon and PRfcVAlXLNCE Ol' MkNTAl IlI>I5S in Womfn 


Source Study 

Childhood 

Repniductivc 

Years 

Menopause 

Old Age 

Total 

Dube. KC (1970) 

18.04 

66.37 

9 13 

6 46 

1(H) 

Nandi, DN (1975) 

tl..V) 

.50 00 

20 96 

17 74 

l(X) 

Chakraburiy. A (1990) 

- 

67 70 

1.3 70 

IX SO 

11)0 

Total 

9.78 

61.39 

14 61) 

14 2.1 

l(X) 

Neuriisei 

Dube. KC(1970) 

6.17 

79.22 

9.74 

4 X7 

l(K) 

Ponnudurai. R (1970) 

19.50 

80.50 


5 51 

i(X) 

Kodandarain (19X4) 

34 64 

52 43 

7 42 

100 

Total 

20 10 

70.72 

5 72 

.3 46 

l(X) 
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jTom ine latiic, ii is evident mat the 
prevalence nf mental illness is pheiioincnally 
h 4 >h duiint: the rcprncluciivc years. The 
nicnopausal years anil hcyoiul 50 years do 
not show very hiph picvalencc in compunson 
III the reproductive years Prevalence ol 
mental illness in women increases to steep 
levels alter childhood until the apeol about 
40and lallsoll steeply durinpthe menopausal 
years iind later This trend ts consistent m 
all the studies noted, and especially so for 
thccoinmon mcntiildisorders Tliedillerence 
m agewtse occurrence ol illness is not so 
graphic in the case ol prevalence ol all 
disorders as it is in the ctise ol neurotic 
disordcis. as is evident liotn the data 
presented by Dube 11070) and ChaKraboity 
(1900) on ncuioscs, and Ponnudurai (1973) 
on hysteria. 

Dubi'’s sample of women showed that 
79.2 per cent ol neurotic illness occurred in 
the 15-14 age gioup. (Thakraborly's sample 
showed th. 1 t ‘i.l.t) pci cent ol mental illticss 
occurred in the 14-39 age group, in 
Poniuidtiiarssample80.4 percenlol hysten.i 
bcioiici'i! i'. the l(i-35 age gioup. Suicides 
arc iilso tiighi.‘,i III the 21-40 age group 
Kodandiiram's 1 1 **K i i study on suicide i ould 
not be appropii.itelv leiucscnted in the table, 
because the lov.iesi age-class in his study was 
‘below 20’, and hence this had to be included 
in the childhood gioup. Therefore, in this 
study, only 52 per cent of total suicides and 
.54pcrccni ofs'ompleieil suicides lull between 
the 21 -40 years group, which is in itself high 
enough But I suspect that some cases which 
iCiMiid have been legiiimately included in the 
s^flass of reproductive years has now been lost 
4to this group and has pone under the 
childhood group. This explains the lad that 
j the ‘childhiKid’ groupin KiKhmdaram'sstudy 
shows .35 pet cent ol total suicides and .31 
per cent of completed suicides This gives 
us a distorted pictureof high rales of suicides 
among girl children. 

Though Verghese (197.3) found no 
overall difference in (he prevalence of 
illness iKtwecn (he two genders, he did 
find a significanl agc-ielatcd gender 
difference. He writes. "Our study show 
that women are more pi one to get psychia¬ 
tric disturbance both psyehoneurotic and 
nonpsychoneurotic during the 31-45 years 
period" (p 616). Nandi (1975) notes, "... 
males and females, according to their age- 
groups, show remarkable difference in their 
ratcofmorbulity.r'cmales show a galloping 
ri.se m their rate ol morbidity till the age 
of 36-47 years and then it drops appreciably 
in the higher age-groups. But males show 
a gradual rise in the rate of morbidity with 
a slight drop in Ihe 24-35 years age group 
till the age ol .36-47 years and then it 
sharply shoots up in the higher age-groups" 
(p 951. 


In explaining the greater prevalence ol 
mental illness m women, Verghese (197.3) 
writes, "This vulnerability of women to have 
psychiatric disturbance IS difficult locxplain. 
The social stres.ses of women and the faclors 
associated with the menopause may 
conlnhule to this vulnerability” (p 616). 
.Shah el al (1980) notes that the greater 
prevalence ol mental illness "is positively 
linked with universal phenomena of 
physiological and psychological changes 
oecuriing in tcmalcs alter menopause, 
making them more vulnerable..." (p .387). 

The eonneeiion posed between menopause 
and gieaier menial illness in women needs 
to he thoroughly ifuestioned. That this view 
IS permeated by myths is documented in 
recent re v tews of literature [Mathews 1992J. 
The Lindeistein ct al (1993) review also 
showed that any tncrcasc in rales ol 
depression in menopausal women is not 
explaineil by hormonal changes occurring 
at menopause Mid-lifc changes, such as 
physical problems, loss of spouse, change 
in caieei options, and other psyeho-.social 
slressois ate related to illness rather than 
menopause /;<•/ .w. though hy.stcrccloinics 
and other gynaecological problems 
associated with metiopau.se might create 
distress. I'Yom ourown data, it is very evident 
lliat morbidity rates in women tail off after 
40 yeais or so. thereby throwing serious 
douht on the menopausal' theory o( mental 
illne.ss in women. 

Causal attributions ol mental illness to 
women's progenitive capacity is not a new 
phenomenon There was a lime in America 
as recent as the 1870s when insanity was 
commonly ‘cured’ by performing bilateral 
ovarieelomics | (irob 1983:122-23). To grasp 
al cliehcd .mil socio-eulturaliy metaphorised 
pseudo-explanations is to he relieved of a 
deeper commitment to scientific objectivity 
and to social change Once it is staled with 
prolessional autlioruy that women's mental 


Illness iscaused by her sex hormones, further 
critical inquiry is rendered unnecessary. Tltis 
casualne.ss, this .strange urge to link all 
disorders to woman's reproductive system 
that is so prevalent in health studies reflects 
only the unconscious fear that the system, 
with Its present malc-contracted power 
equations, might change with new 
knowledge. 

Table 6 shows the variance of mental 
illne.ss with respect to marital status. Carsiairs 
and Kapur's (1976) study at Kota did not 
find any signiricanl relation between marital 
status and case rate. Nandi (1975), Scihi 
(1972, 1974) and Thacore (1975) have not 
presented disaggregated data on gender and 
marital status. In these studies, except Sethi 
(1972), it is evident that in general, being 
married is more stressful than being single. 
Sethi (1972) shows a greater frequency of 
illness in Ihe 'single' category only because 
67 percent of the disturbed population belong 
to the 0-10 years age-group and MR was 
ovcr-rcprc.sented in the sample. All the.se 
studies, except Sethi (1972) also show that 
being widowed, .separated or divorced is Ihe 
most vulnerable group for mental illness. 

All other studies [Dube 1970; Verghese 
1973; Chakrahorty 1990] consistently show 
highcrlrequencyofillncss III married women 
as compared to married men, and greater 
irequeney of illness in single women as 
compared to single men. That is, in all 
categories related to marital status, women 
are more stressed than men. Mamed women 
arc more prone to illne.ss than single women, 
though di vorced/separated/widowed women 
show Ihe highest frequency of illness, in the 
west, conlraiy to our own experience, 
divorced and widowed women show lower 
rates of mental illness than married women, 
on par with .single women. No conclusions 
may he drawn about the frequency of illness 
in men wiih respect to their marital status 
from these studies alone, though divorcees 


Txbi I 6 Ml Ni Ai. Ilijsi.ss, Makital .Status ano Oknuiti 

{PerrenluKes) 


.Souree Study 

Single 


Mamed 

W ido wcd/Di vroced/ 
.Separated 

(.S'liii/ir.r mutiffeirmuned for /•ender) 




Nandi. DN(l97Sl 

4,5H 


20 17 

.35.(8) 

Sellii. BB(I972) 

4,90 


1.67 

2.15 

Seihi. BB(1974) 

4 90 


6.61 

13.71 

Thacorc. V R (I97S) 

0 6 


10.30 

19.,S5 

Total 

5.25 


9 69 

r/.6() 


Single 

Mull led 

Widowed/Divorecd/ 





Separated 


Male 

Female 

Male Female 

Male Female 

iSludie\ Dillereiiiialed for gender) 




Duhe K C (19701 

2.68 

.3.89 

1.95 .5.71 

- 

VerghesV. A ( .1973) 

4.70 

5.40 

6 Ml 8.50 

12.40 

rhukraborlv, A (1990) (P.sychoses) 1 70 

I 20 

1.60 1.10 

2.20 3.60 

Chakrahony, A (1990) (General) 5.50 

7 80 

7 50 16,60 

II. 10 29.20 

Total 

.3.65 

4.57 

4.34 7,98 

3 33 II .30 
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and widowers show very high rates of illness. 

No .studies arc available in our context to 
inform us as to why stress is very high 
among the divorccd/separated/widowcd 
women in our culture. But one may speculate 
that this might have to do with the cultural 
imperative that a family is complete only 
when headed by a male. Also, a woman who 
has not been allowed the minimal skills of 
manipulating her world and resources would 
now find it extremely difficult to fend for 
hcrsell. She would also have difficulty 
finding employment and her choice of 
employment would again be limited by 
v.irious factors, such as her age, experience, 
etc. It IS well documented that women- 
hcading households show greater frequency 
ol mental illness. Another factor as.sociatcd 
with stress among widowed women could 
also be the loss due to the bereavement itsci f. 
as the emotional investment by women in 
the marriage and family is very high in our 
culture. In the case ol divorced or separated 
women, high Ircqucncy of illness could be 
because ol the stressors as.sociatcd with the 
earliei marriage particularly problems 
relating to dowry harassment, domestic 
violence, alcoholism and cxtra-manlal 
relations, which arc very common in 
relationships. A separated ordi vorced woman 
is also socially stigmatised, trcqucntly has 
to hear economic responsibility, and often 
has to put up with unsolicited sexual advances 
because she i.n seen as 'available'. Tlicsc 
rcncciions, :i must be cautioned, arc not 
ofTqred as explanations, hut only us (Mssiblc 
hypolhc.ses, which require liirlhci study 

What IS surprising about the data is not 
that divorcees .ind widows arc highly 
.stressed, but rather that married women arc 
equally highly stressed. All the sui veys show 
that among the occupational groups, 
housewives figure at the lop of the li.st 
showing the highest prevalence of illness, 
comparable only to unskilled labour and 
unemployed persons. Suicide rules arc also 
the highe.sl among hou.sewi ves: single women 
do not as often complete suicides as married 
women. Dube’s (1970) classic paper noted 
very high frequency of illness among those 
involved in ‘household aflairs', presumably 
a majority of them being housewives. 
Chakraborty's (l990:12.^-2()) detailed 
analysis throws more light on the Impact of 
houscho'd occupation on the mental well¬ 
being of individuals. Imporlanlly, her study 
showed that females were more affected by 
household work than males. Women arc 
often bound to the culturally compelling 
image of blissful marriages and the 
comparative existential sterility of being 
single. Data suggests otherwise. In this case 
of the widespread saleability of marriage as 
the single most bcnctlcial option for women, 
we arc dealing with another cultural myth 


that begs deconstruction from the mcii'al 
health angle. 

As to the possible siiessors associated 
with niarnage. one is again compelled to 
make intelligent gucs.scs, for there is no 
comprehensive rcse.»reh in the Indian context 
The western studies show that certain social 
factors, Mich as long-term .srKial ailveistty, 
rolc-ovcrioad. having troic than three young 
children, loss ol parent before JI ycais of 
age, long-term breast feeding, lack ol 
intimacy with the husband, and .sircs.sors 
related to piegnaivy and childbirth, migration 
and social change, apiong other taciors, can 
cause psychiatiic disturbance, .spccilicallv 
depression, m women. In our own context, 
we can extrapolate the cau.ses of illne.ss Irom 
these studies, though, with caveats, lor the 
cultural diflercncc must .surely introduce 
significant modiltcalions in the explanation 
ol illness, l or example, in the western 
context, lack ol intimacy with the husband 
might mean the conflicts arising oiii ol 
disengaged ways of conjugal relalumships 
in which the spouses light to rciain ilicir 
separate indiviiliial identities In our own 
context, laiwever, lack of intimacy with the 
husband would mean just Iheopposite, where 
conjugal relationships are malrixed so 
mtimalcly within tightly hound kinship 
structures ol lainily life that intimate inter¬ 
action between the s|H)Uscs is minimised, and 
often discouraged llisalsodoublful whether 
factors such as 'long-term breast leeding' 
will be sirc.sslul tor the Indian woman 

To explain the greater frequency of illness 
among mariicd women, wc need 
programmatic research in the area 
SiK'iologieal studies do provide some idea 
about the siiesscs ol .siK'ialisalion ot women 
in different cultures, however, tlicsc studies 
arc by and large speculative and theoretical. 
Clinical work in family and marital therapy 
is al.so a wcll-e.siahlishcd tradition in the 
country, but the question remains as to 
whether clinical exfiencncc can validate 
.specihc empirical hy[x)thcscs. Well ds'signcd 
empirically bounil studies relating mairiage 
with mental illness must he pursued, to 
identify the stress points of marital 
relationships 

Violence against women, especially 
childhood sexual abuse, wife healing and 
rape have pathological sequelae. Women 
respond to domestic violence by becoming 
deprcs.scd or commuting suicide. The most 
frequently observed disorder in the case of 
rape victims is |xisi-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD). Ilysicria and somali.sation disorder 
might wcl I have to do with childhixul sexual 
abuse. Recent writers on the subject stress 
that general practitioners must inquire into 
this aspect, especially in the case of chronic 
pelvic pain which is unmitigated by 
medication. 


Other assi.' iaiuins tlirowu up by this 
analysts arc with rcspcci to work, ciluc.ilion 
and economic siaius li i.s Jilticiili i« assess 
ilic iclatioiistup between women, woik and 
incm.il health in die Indian context, lor 
( lukialKMlv's sludv 1 |W‘)(!i is Ilu- oiilv one 
to h.ivc adtircsscil « spcs dic.illy. I'his study 
shows (hat wiiMicii III ihc low and middle 
level oicupaiious ,iic iiioic siicsscd (h.m 
llicir ni.ilc loiiiiieip.iits wlieie.is. in high 
level occupiilious, the tc-etse ticiid is seen. 
Women in the nilsl.issihed i.ilegoiies of 
wotkioice, such ;is hcgg.,is. piostiiuies and 
houseliolvl maids.sfiow ilic liigliestpicvalencc 
of mental illness We miisl queslinn hcie 
another myth Ih.K peiviides the soiinliy’s 
health policy, lii.it the issue ol ineiii.il licallh 
concerns only the .iinucnl elite .mil icqiiircs 
allentioiionly allcrihe pliysic.il delci miiiams 
ol health are fully satistied All studies show 
lhai mental illne.ss is high iimong the lowei 
economic das.ses lidiiiiilioii seems to have 
a positive clleel on mental well-tx-mg, the 
iiriii.it I being more on wtmien ih.m on men 

The epideniuilogic.il sUitiics .i!s ■ piesent 
other data, siuh ns ih>’ . no, I lUni t- ■iwceii 
illness and family'iri'i t'.ii.-'I nn''. vunded/ 
nuclear): illness,aid plate (mil.!,I, s ,',111 imbiin/ 
iiiral). However, tieating ties d,!';i to a 
seeondaiy analysis is highly piohlematic 
methodologieally as well as eoiilentwise. 
and I have not been able lo consolidate a 
pcispeetive on these aspects lioni the.se 
studios. 

Summarising, wc inigl.i s.iv ih.ii il one is 
a wom.in, married, in her leprodueti ve years, 
divoKcd, widowed oi sep.ii.iteil is a 
houscw'ile, in low or initldle level 
oecupiilions. in unpaid )obs, oi illiterate, slie 
IS high risk loi mcnltil illness I need only 
repeat that uiouiul 15 per cent ot women in 
the community may be suffei mg I roiii mental 
illness. I'lte issue is proximal to every 
woman's hie 

It has to be emphasised again that my 
study i.s a setond.try analysis, and cannot 
be lie.'iled :is a substitute Im lull-ncdgcd 
eniinneal work The studies ;ire gcndcr- 
blind in their design, and this has piohably 
influenced the questionnaire used lor 
interviewing and the processed results. The 
diagnostic manuals used m many oi the 
studies, such as the ICI) (IhhS). have gone 
through several changes, including 
becoming gender sensitised. The studies 
dale as lar back as the i97()s, when social 
organisation was possibly diHerein In view 
ol the present polilteal realities and lapid 
social changes, whuh have mapii 
eonsequenees loi the status ol vvomrn. 
luriher rc.seareh is necessary I have had 
the occasion to point out several myths, 
oblusealions and lacunae in our pre.seni 
understanding ol women and mental illness 
inthelndianeonicxl These l.ieunaearcnot 
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ot ihc nature ot delaiiing nr ftne-tuning 
existing research, hut rather, oi starting 
entire research programmes. The area of 
women and mental health needs immediate 
attention from health researchers, .social 
scientists, women's organisations, profes¬ 
sional organisations, health planners and 
other administrators. 

(This paper is based on a report I recently prepared 
for Anvcshi., Research Centre for Woiiien's 
•Studies, tlyderahad. on 'Women in India and 
Then Menial Health' I thank friends Iroiii 
Anvcshi. especially Vecnii .Shairiighna and 
I.,aliiha. fnr the personal aod financial support I 
have received for this work I am also grateful 
10 Snnivasa Murthy from NIMilAN.S for his 
enduring encouragement and unslinled sharing 
of inforiiiulion dunng the course of this work 
The rcsponsihilil) for Ihc views expressed, 
however, is solely nnne | 
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Regional Imbalances in Indian Economy 

Caught in Computerised Confusion 

'■ 

S M Vidwans 

Suhjeclinfi as many indictilorxofil(’velopincma.\ possible ioniulti-\ariiilcsUitisti<<ilti>wl\ sis. irsinr, hers.lifinr. measure 
and analyse development to validate economic theories or pronounce policy pres( ripttons of imiioii. e\ i n thouffh, 
disturbingly often, the .statistical techniques they employ are incapable of supporting the i>|ic of com lus'ons ihe\ rush to 
reach. The present critique attempts to bare such .serious infirmities oj aiiulwsts i ommonh sufteieit by mans a research 
endeavour in this field. 


1 

introduction 

THE KPW published in its issue of 
March 12, 1994 a long and apparently 
weighty Special Article "Regional 
Inibuiances in Indian Economy over Plan 
Pcrnxls” by P C Sarkci which sets out to 
attain an ambitious goal ot developing 
measures to asses, “how tar iiuildistribulion 
ol resources has been corrected and whether 
there has been a noticeable reduction in 
regional imbalances and changes in the 
relative placeinenl ol various slates according 
to the degree of development‘ Spcci fical ly, 
it attempts to i I) icvicw the strategies 
adopted in various plans to reduce legioiial 
imbalances: (2) examine the impact of plan 
outlays on the development of stales, 
(.1) examine specilically whether the 
planning process has contributed to the 
reduction of iegiun.il imbalances, and (4) 
understand the structural changes in tlic 
pattern of development in dilfereni state's. 
Por its purposes, the article carries out a 
cross- sectional and temporal analysts of data, 
spread over a quarter eeniiiry for LS states 
in India, by quite sophisticated statistical 
and graphical Icehniques. 

The uriieic has seven .sections including 
the Introdtielion in which .Sarkcr makes a 
grand beginning with a series of simphslie 
statements about “global iinhalanccs". 
After amving on the home scene, he starts 
the second section with a reference to Indian 
Constitution and its Directive Principles. 
The latter, Sarkcr asserts, imply "removal 
of all types of imbalances including regional 
imbalances”. 'ITic means to do this is the 
Five-Year Plan (FYP) and, in the third 
section, he comprehensively summarises all 
that the government of India (GOI) did in 
this behalf up to the VII FYP (inclusive), 
and achieves the first object ivc of the at licic 
Sarkerdevotes the tourth .section toa review 
of some studies in regional imbalances, 
conducted here and abroad, and refers to 
certain well known hypolhc.sc.s and findings 
of famous cronomists, some of which he 
would test in his exercise. In the next two 


.sections. V .iiij VI, he describes his data 
and his iin.ilytn.al and graphical tools 
displays the lesulis ot his analysis in I) 
tables and 10 diagr.iins, and presents his 
conclusions v,hii.'l! be summarises in the Iasi 
.section. Ii IS dillauti not to be impressed 
by the swce|' of the article, by the biittcrs 
of analytical tools trained at the data, .nisi 
by the fact thiii the article beiielited Iron 
suggestions bs lour senior prolessioiials in 
this lickl. 

The sub|cct ol my critique is the Isso 
sections. V and VI, ol Sarker’s article which 
are expected to aieci its objectives (2) to (4j 
and which aic the only parts that embody 
his own work The^main critique deals with 
majoi points I’he statistical and other notes 
ui the end give si.itisiieal results used loi the 
arguments in the i ntique and deal inter aliii 
with some ol the several relatively minor 
Haws in Sinker's exercise. I point out in the 
critique that most ot Surkcr’s analysis does 
not support his conclusions for the simple 
reason lh.it ii is incapable ol doing so But 
theeritiqiicis not a moic cniieismof Sarker's 
work, lor Ins lailurcs are common U> several 
other rescaichcrs whose work I perused m 
my study ol this held The critique, therefore, 
dwells mote on the explanation ot the issues 
Ignored than on the tact that Sarker ignoreil 
them. Thiit is its main purpose. 

Data 

Sarker uses two sets of data: (I) F'lgures 
of per capita cumulaiive plan outlay, and 
(2) Ihc values of 14 development indicatois, 
both sluiewi.se loi 15 major states of India 
and for five bench-mark-years: I96()-(»I, 
1970-71. 19X0-81. 1984-85 the last year ol 
the Sixth FYP, and 1986-87 the latc.st year 
tor which data weie available to him. 
Saiker’sTable I shows the first set of dalii. 
He olters little explanation about what the 
cumulative plan ouilays(CPOs) stand lot 
except to quote the source and to say that 
.sectors which arc fully "under central 
government” such iis the railways and posis 
and telegraph have been excluded. Ii is not 
known whether they cover direct eeniial 
plan oullays m the states 


Ihc secoiul set ol d.ii.i. on 14 iiuiicalors 
(or IS .M.iics loi live hciiih mark ye.irs- 
1050 data cleiiicnis in all • is noi cxlnhited 
inihciiriiclc, ps-ihiips loi the sakcofhrcsiiy. 
Bui ii wouKl have been iiselul had .ii least 
the viilucs ol the means and siitndatd 
dcMiilioi)'. been given as iliat would have 
ciiiibled ,i reiKici to uivlof'I.iiul liiieelly the 
ai.liMi exieni ot inter stale dispaiiiie.s in 
dilteieiit KHpeils :n diil.'iem M-es and 
esaiiiine Saiker's (,ii.h.ies ,.eaiir.l iluil 
inloiiiiatioii. A (TiK'..ill. i;i';'('i'.,n! 'spi.iol 
the niiinbei ol hn- indiv'.inii i a vihkiIioii 
over the live bench inaik vc.iis ! t i4. 14, 
I and I t ies[vclively ll vsi’old he u.sefiil 
lo lemembei, wliieli Saiker did not, this 
initi.illy iiiereasiiig and lalei decreasing 
seqiicnv'c ol niimbeis. Suikei ,iiknowledges 
that “niiii iivailahility <4 da'.i umlonnly toi 
the five heiich inaik years ;iiid the use ol 
cslimales loi .some data items hiiveiiiliodiieed 
ceriam limitations in the study ' But it is 
worse ihiin ihat 'fhe vaiyine ruiinhci ol 
indicatois has in t.ici pl.iyed a havix' with 
.Siirkei 's analysis :ind conclusions 

11 

Did Regional Developmental 
Disparitie.s Increase 

•Sarkcr discusses ihis qoesiioii in his sub¬ 
section entitled. "Did Plans Reduce liilcr- 
Stalc Regional Imbalance' ’", and .mswers 
the question with the help ol two slatistieul 
mciisiiies ' 

lai Fii'r I nil AN [hsiAsri 

The first statistn Saikci uses is the 
Euclidean Dist.inee. d. between the siiites, 
based on all imlie.nois w Pose values 
Saikci slaniiardises lor eveiy beniti mark 
year sciiaialely He gives the avei.ige ot 
d III his Table 11 For the live beneli-maik 
years, Ihis uveiage is. 07. “i 12. 5.20, 
4.94, and 4.90 lespeeiively. and thus 
vanes by small m.irgins But Sarkcr 
perceives in the ehanging values an in¬ 
creasing liend in disparities from I96(»-6I 
to 1980-81, and its reversal later, and 
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reaches a pri)tbund conclusion which I 
quote verhulim; 

This indicates that the disparities between 
the states had increased till 1980-81. and 
with the pace ot'dcvclopincnt, the disparities 
were reduced (.tie) in the later years. This 
conoborates the growth intxicl based on the 
cumulative causation theory of Myrdal 
(1957). Kaldor (1970) and Richard.son 
(197.1); where the polarisation effects are 
stronger m the earlier stages of development 
and bring more divergency. It also confirms 
the theory of an inverted U-shaped curve 
(ormulatcd by Hirschman (1958) and 
empirically supported by Ku/nets (1957) 
and Williamson (1965) 

A neat set ol statistics and an exciting 
experience of witnessing the manifestation 
of famous ihcories and models in operation 
in the real litc situation of India! .Simple 
geometrical and staiisiical relationships, 
however, sptiil the cxctiemcni. 

if wc measure p variables for each unit 
and calculate the d' for ail iHissihle pairs of 
n points representing as many units m the 
p-dinicnsional space, then 

Avcrage(d’) = Two limes the sum of 
variances ol the p variables . .(1) 

If the 7.cro distance ol the unit from 
ifsclf is not reckoned on ihe LHS. the RHS 
is required to he multiplied by the lactor: 
n/(n -1). Since Sarkcr's variables have been 
.standardised, their individual variances equal 
unity, and wc have 

Avcragc(d’) = 2p ..,(2) 

Therefore, for the five bench-mark years, 
the average of d' will be exactly equal to 
26, 28, 28. 26 and 26 respectively.^ If 
Sarkcr had the necessary data for all ol his 
14 indicators for all bench-mark years, Ihe 
average of d' would have been constant at 
28 for the five bench-mark years, and it 
would have shown him that Kuclidean 
Distance based on standardised values was 
an inappropriate statistic for comparing 
disparities ovei the years. The average of d 
might still differ, hul lhal would he of no 
practical significance. 

Sarkcr thus overlooked several points in 
this cxerci,se. First, the actual diflerences in 
the average value of d arc too small lo be 
considered significant. Surely, serious 
cixmomic theories require weighliercvidcnce 
than this for their verification Second, the 
live averages of d arc not comparable as their 
dimen.siuns differ. As a result, the first, the 
lourth and the li<ih arc by con.Mruction 
smaller than the second and the third. The 
increasing trend and its reversal are thus 
built-in and do not mean anything more than 
that. Third, even if full data were available, 
nothing could have emerged from Ihe 
measure of Euclidean Distance. Fourth, the 
average Euclidean Distance (squared) is but 


an exotic version of the simple measure of 
variance. Last, and more serious, since 
standardised values arc used, the distance 
measure, like total variance, is related only 
to the number ot indicators and not to their 
substance, and even If the actual indicators 
meusu red d i ffcrcni aspects of development 
in different years, but their number 
remained the same, the average Euclidean 
Distance (squared) between states would 
he the same! Euclidean Distance based on 
standardised values is not thus an 
appropriate statistic lo verify theories of 
Kaldor to Williamson. 

(b) Principai Component Analysis 

Based on Ihe Principal Component 
Analysis (PCA) of standardised values of 
the indicators for every bench-mark year. 
Sarkcr’s second stali.stical measure is Ihe 
coefficient ot variation (CV) of the first 
principal component (PC) .score. From the 
changing values of this CV, he draws the 
same conclusion as before which I quote 
below veibatim. 

From Tabic .1. ii is observed that inequality 
had increased in the first two decades of the 
study period F''or the first principal 
component scores, ihc CV increased from 
96 59 per cent in I960 61 lo 142.64 per cent 
in 1980-81. and lor the combined scores 
(CCS) ii rose from 63.36 per cent lo 102.()0 
per cent .Subsequenily, Ihe magnitude of 
the CV lor both types of scores declined 
in Ihe Iasi two bench-mark years to around 
53.00 per teni and 131 40 per cent 
respuciively (ti(). The decline in the value 
of the CV in the Iasi 7 years indicalcs that 
the disparity had gone down in 1986-87. 
(The coned order ol Ihe Iasi two 
percentages is ihc reverse one with 93 (K) 
in plate ol .S3 00 | 

This IS lollowed by a relcicncc lo Ihe 
same inverted U-shaped curve and to 
William son's explanation of thccurvc, and 
Sarkcr’s obscrvaiions about variations in 
per capita plan outlays. All this intcl-Icctual 
labour is really fniiilcss because, with Ihe 
variable values standardised every year, a 
comparison of ihc CV of component scores 
over lime tells us nothing about changc.s in 
disparity. 

The statistical measure Sarkcr uses is 
an easy one lo grasp the meaning of. and 
for the examination of Sarkcr’s analysi.s. we 
need to unUcrsland precisely what a PCA 
achieves and some of its implications I have 
highlighted these points in the first statistical 
note which also deals with Sarkcr’s relatively 
minor lapses when he overlooked certain 
aspects ol data and his analysis. I summarise 
ihem first. My comments refer to the first 
PC .score but they equally well apply to 
Sarkcr’s combined component score (CCS) 


whose basis is also otherwise questionable. 
(See the second statistical note.) 

First, since standardised values have been 
used, Ihe total variance of the variables every 
year equals Ihe number of indicators used 
in that year. The results of the PCA therefore 
also suffer from the same aberration 
introduced by the changing number of 
indicators. Second, all types of scores 
resulting from PCA have zero means, and 
a particular type has in addition unit 
standard deviation (SD). The means and 
sometimes Ihe SDs of the .scores can be set 
at will. Because of this characteristic 
indelerminatcnc.ssof a PCA. the statistic CV 
lacks meaning. Third, even if Sarker can 
draw the same conclusion on the basis of 
the SD of the first PC .score. Ihc type of score 
he has chosen is inappropriate as it 
exaggerates the variation in the SDs by a 
power of two giving him a false idea of 
the inverted IJ-shapc of the curve Ihc SD 
traces. 

But these are relatively minor lapses. 
Sarkcr's major error lies in not recognising 
that the variance <oi SD) of Ihe first PC has 
nothing to do with inter-state disparities in 
Ihc original indicators, and therefore with 
changes in them. To see this, let us ignore 
all other flaws of Sarkcr’s procedure and 
assume that the indicators and their number 
.and therefore the total variance remain the 
same in all the years. Even then, the variance 
of the first PC score may vary over the years 
depending upon the degree to which the 
indicators are intcr-rclalcd. The larger Ihc 
absolute values ol correlation coefficients 
between them, taken two at a time, Ihe 
larger will he the variance of the first PC 
score and better would the first PC be 
considered as a composite indicator ol 
overall development. Sarker too 
acknowledges this point but ignores it later. 
Thus the iir.st PC imprtives ii.s performance 
as a composite development indicator from 
1960-61 to 1980-81, and keeps it up later. 
It is Ihe only interpretation of the increasing 
SD of the first PC score. The incrca.se 
might have come about because some states 
which were initially relatively developed 
in respect of one indicator but not so for 
■some other one, later became relatively 
back ward in respect of the former or relatively 
developed in respect of the latter - relative 
always to other states. Whether the change 
could be taken as a reflection of the theory 
of ‘cumulative causation' at work, 
cc(>nomists may ponder; but it docs not have 
any association with changes in disparities 
in development. 

It is easy to prove, in fact, that the change 
in the variance of the first PC score and the 
change in disparities are two unrelated aspects 
of the situation. For example, suppose the 
initial actual - not standardised - value x of 
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an indicator increases in the later year to X, 
given by 

X = x + k(M-x) + C 

= kM + (I - k)x + C ...(3) 

where M is the maximum value of the 
indicator initially, k is positive and less than 
unity, and C positive and constant for all x 
values. The model of change means that the 
smaller the initial value of the indicator, the 
larger the increase in its value, it is easy to 
verify that the variance of the later 
indicator(X) is reduced in the process and 
by a proper choice of k could be made 
negligibly small. Suppose furl her that similar 
changes took place in all indicators with 
varying values of k, M, and C. Then the 
variances of all indicators and therefore the 
total variance will be less in the later year 
under this model and could he made 
negligibly small. But the standardised values 
of and the correlation coefficients between 
the indicators would not change and. as a 
result, there will he no change in the first 
(largest) latent root and the variance of tlie 
first PC score and. following his logic of 
interpretation, Sarkcr will conclude that the 
extent of disparities remained (he same in 
the later year even tliouch wc know that it. 
in fact, was less. Similarly, it the later value: 
X is given by the mode! 

X = X k(x - m) + C 

= (1 + k)x - km + C ...(4) 

where k is positive, m is the minimum value 
of the indicator, and C as before a positive 
constam for all indicator values x. the total 
variance will increase in the later year; but 
it will have no effect on the vanance ol the 
first PC score and on Sarkcr’s interpretation 
which would continue lo be divorced from 
the reality. 

To conclude about changes in disparities 
from those in the vanance of the first PC 
score and sec in tho.se changes manifestation 
of economic theories is thus a sheer 
misinterpretation of analysis, which in the 
present case is worse than that, compounded 
as it is by a wrong choice of statistic and 
its non-comparability over the years. 

Thus, Barker's exercise based on the 
Euclidean Distance and (he PCA fails in its 
objective of assessing (he changes in 
disparities over the study period. A little 
statistical derivation, without any analysis 
of data, was enough to help one foresee that 
this would happen. 

Ill 

Impact of Plan Outlay on 
Development 

Because the first PC does not explain a 
large enough percentage of total variance, 
Barker combines it with the second PC to 


work out the CCS as a development index 
and di.scusses for every bench-mark year the 
ranks of the states based on it. Studying its 
relationship with the per capita CPO he 
concludes that “the states which received 
higher per capita cumulative plan outlays 
could become relatively more developed 
states.” Finding Orissa to be an exception 
he carries out a regre.ssion analysis of per 
capita CPO (cause) and the CCS (effect), 
and finds the highly statistically significant 
R* between them to increase from 0.59 to 
0.82 over the bench-mark years. He 
concludes from it that “...planning plays the 
accelerator role in the overall development 
of a state. States which were getting higher 
plan outlays (CPO) continued to develop 
faster.” While the planners should be 
happy at Barker's conclusion which might 
be .self-evident to many, his analysis, as I 
show below, cannot .support any such 
conclusion. 

First, a reservation about Barker's method 
of combining the first two PC scores into 
the CCS; the second statistical note explains 
It. Without endorsing .Barker’s CCS. I would 
use it in what lollows hut would point out 
that the ranking of the states docs depend 
upon how one combines the first two PC 
scores. 

Ignoring this [xiint and other inherent 
limitations of the method of ranking, one 
would sec from .Barker’s Table 4 that only 
Gujarat, Kerala and West Bengal change 
their positions Assam too changes position 
but the state has remained scarcely 
comparable over the years except in its name. 
Thus the conclusion from (hat table would 
he that Gujarat shot up and Kerala and West 
Bengal slid down the development ladder 
jn relation to other states. One may not have 
any serious objectiup to this finding. 

However, Sarkcr’s regression analysis of 
ycarwisc CCS on ycarwise per capita CPO 
suffers from (wo defects ignored by him. 
One. that the CCS and CPO are timewise 
on different tooting and two. a fundamental 
defect, that the analysis can only yield 
ycarwise inter-stalc comparisons but not 
campari.sons over time. 

Just as (he CPO is a cumulative figure, 
so arc all indicator values but their starting 
times arc different. The first per capita CPO 
for 1960-61 is based on the total outlays 
of the first two FYPs. It is unrealistic to 
relate it (as a cause) to the values of 
indicators for 1960-61 (as effect) because 
that assumes all indicator values to be zero 
at the beginning of 1951-52, i c, before the 
first FYP. This is obviously not true for any 
of Barker’s 14 indicators except perhaps 
for one of them, X ,; percentage of villages 
electrified, whose’value might have been 
negligibly small to start with. To study a 
development process, one should deal either 
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with the differentials or changes in both 
variables, or cumulatives which arc oh the 
same fooling. To d<i ttie latter, the indicator 
values tor 1950-51 should be subtracted 
Irom all indicator values tor the five bench¬ 
mark years.''' Therefore, the very first R' 
which .Barker calculaics is a questionable 
result; It should have been based on the 
increase m indicator values from 1950-51 
to 1960-61, The R’ willies loi the subsequent 
bench-mark years winch are not independent 
of the initial value arc all .iffcctcd by this 
initial aberration. 

The fundamental defect aiiscs becau.se 
although the per capita CPO, with some 
limitations such as effect of price changes, 
IS not only comparable across slates hut also 
overtime, the CCS is not. .Barkerstandardised 
individual indicator values for every year 
separately and his CCS indicates only the 
relative development of states for a given 
bench-mark year, but its value for a state 
over different years docs not reprc.sent the 
development of that state. The regression 
analysis of CCS with per capita CPO can 
or'Iy point out that the differences in (he 
per capita CPO account for differences in 
CCS among states for a given year. But 
it cannot support Barker's conclusion 
that planning (CPO) plays a role in the 
overall development of a state which is 
essentially a comparison over time for the 
same .state. 

To think that Sarkcr’s I'egrcssinn analysis 
can be used to draw such a conclusion leads 
lo an absurd corollary. Even if. in spite of 
plan outlays, no development iimk place, 
Barker would still get a large enough R- and 
reach his conclusion! Consider the unlikely 
situation (hat plan outlays from 1961-62 and 
onwards had no effect in any state on the 
values of (he 13 indicators already reached 
in 1960-61. Sarkcr’s first two PC scores and 
therefore the CCS will remain the same for 
the later four bench-mark years as those for 
1960-61. I carried out Barker’s regression 
analysis of these ‘data’ and those on per 
capita CPO and obtained values of R’ equal 
to 0.47, 0.51, 0.52. and 0.53 for the later 
four bench-mark years respectively, with R 
positive and statcstically highly significant 
for al I years. I f Sarker ’ s logic of interpretation 
is followed, it will mean that development 
was positively caused by plan outlays. But 
we know that in this scenario no 
development took place at all! And the 
values of (he CCS would not give any clue 
to this reality! This is proof enough - if 
one were required - to show (hat Sarker’s 
analysis cannot meet with the objective of 
relating development as an effect of plan 
outlays. 

The only, and possibly not an exciting, 
conclusion that can emerge from Sarker’s 
procedure of analysis would be the simple 
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oDverseone,tnattneinore'acveiopea states, 
that is those with higher CCS, afforded 
larger per capita plan outlays than what the 
‘less developed’ did. And this comes out 
more effectively not from the cumulative 
outlays but from the plan outlays proper. 
To study this, I worked out the relationship 
between the per capita plan outlay, equal 
to the difference between per capita 
cumulative plan outlays for two successive 
bench-mark years, and Sarker’s CCS for 
the first of the two years. The results are 
shown in the table below. 1 have dropped 
1984-85 for the shortness of the intervening 
period.’* 


X 

CCS 

for 

y 

Per Capita 

Plan Outlay 
for 

1= 

1960-61 

1961-71 

0.24 

1970-71 

1971-81 

0 63 

1980-81 

1981-87 

0.80 


All r-values are positive. The first f is 
statistically insignificant, but the other two 
are large and highly significant. Tlius the 
tendency of more developed states to make 
larger per capita plan oi'Hays, which was not 
in much evidence up to 1970-71, became 
very strong later. This contradicts Sarkcr’s 
conclusion that “the imbalances in plan 
allocation.s started in the initial stage of 
planning process”. 

Sarkcr’s analysis is thus incapable of 
assessing the effect of plan outlays on 
development of states, but if turned around, 
it will show that only in the latter half of 
the study period 1955-87, the tendency of 
more developed states to make larger plan 
outlays became stronger. 

IV 

Structural Changes in Regional 
Pattern of Development 

The title of Sarker’s third sub-section given 
above is enigmatic because of the use of both 
the words; structure and pattern. A 
clari fication of its meaning or an explanation 
of his objective in substantive terms was 
necessary, but Saricer offers none and gets 
down instantly to the description of the tools 
of his analysis, namely, the dendogram and 
the graphical plot of points representing 
states according to their scores on the first 
two PCs. (I shall call them, for ease of 
reference, as the first and the second score 
respectively.) He also adds one more 
objective - apparently because that is what 
his graphical technique can also do - to that 
in the title; “to form ‘clusters of states’ 
according to similariliesin theirdevelopmeni 
process" (emphasis added). It would appear 
from this that his exercise has somi^bing to 


oo witn me actual oevciopment process oi 
every state. But it is not so. 

I consider first the graphical plot of the 
two scores whose means have been restored 
to their original zero valiie by subtraction 
from them oi their respective means both 
of which Sarker had arbitrarily set at 50 
initially.* Leaving aside how well they 
perform as indicators, one may reasonably 
consider that the first PC, i e. the tirst score, 
indicates overall development and the 
second score, which is uncorrelated with 
the first, indicates the contrast of 
'agriculture-SSr versus ’urban-industrial' 
development. Sarker plots the first score 
on the X-axis and the second on the Y-axis. 
A few points need to be specifically 
recapitulated and noted. 

The characteristic indeterminateness of 
PCA severely limits the interpretation of its 
results, especially when the PCA is carried 
out separately for every bench-mark year. 
Because the results refer only to variation 
or differences, it is impossible to understand 
absolute magnitudes from them because 
Sarker made mean values of all indicators 
for every bench-mark year equal to zero. II 
his first score indicates overall development, 
it only grades the states on that score, but 
it cannot tell whether the ‘least developed’ 
stale on this .score is underdeveloped in some 
real sense, or the ‘most developed’ by this 
score is truly quite advanced. This means 
that the first score would show that roughly 
half the slates are ‘developed’ and the other 
hal f ‘backward’. This will hold for all bench¬ 
mark years even though all states became 
developed over the years in some real sense. 
When a comparison of such relative positions, 
separately determined for some points of 
time, is made, it cannot provide any infor¬ 
mation about the ‘development process’. 
For, an initially ‘leastdeveloped’ state may 
continue to be labelled so in ail years even 
though it made tremendous progress, and 
became very developed in some real sense, 
simply because all others did better than 
It. By ignoring this basic limitation of his 
PCA,'" Sarker fails to sec that his analysis 
cannot .serve his objectives and this is 
equally true when he goes beyond overall 
development to direct it to structural 
changes on the basis of the second .score. 

The second score gives positive marks for 
the above-average v^ues of indicators of the 
‘agr-SSr sector or below average values of 
indicators of the ‘urban-industry’ sector. A 
high positive second score would therefore 
mean above-average ‘agr-SSl’ development 
or below-average ‘urban-industry’ 
development or both, and a large negative 
score will mean the reverse. The development 
of any state in either of the two sectors is 
understood only in relative terms, relative 
either to the average or other states. As a 


result, the second score would classiiy 
nuighly half the states as ‘agr-SSl’developed' 
which IS the .same thing as calling them 
‘urban-industry’ backward, and the other 
half as *agr-SSr backward or ‘urban- 
industry' developed. And this will also hold 
for all bench-mark years even if all states 
developed mdustnaily orin agriculture. And 
like the first score, bench-mark yearwise 
second scores c)f any state do not tell us 
anything in absolute terms about the 
structural changes o ver ii me in the economy 
of that state. Con.sequcntly. for example, 
a stale may take great strides in ‘agr-SSl’ 
development over the years but would 
still get a low second score if other states 
did better. The net result is that Sarker’s 
analysis will only compare states for every 
bench-mark year separately but would nut 
tell us anything about the change in the 
structure ol development oi individual 
states. 

Let us now consider the comparative 
picture which alonecan emerge from Sarker's 
analysis and his interpretation of it. We 
should note first, even for this limited 
purpose, that while the first PC gains 
importance over the five bench-mark years, 
the .second PC loses it and as a result, the 
differentiation of the states, as ‘agr-SSl* 
developed orotherwise, that the second score 
makes becomes less marked over the years. 
The cnnclu.siun should therefore be that the 
‘structural differences’ between states 
became less impoitant over the years. Second, 
the two scores are always uncorrclated. 
Disregarding both tne facts, Sarker 
concludes: 

“The influence of ‘agr-SSl’ sectors’’, that 
is the second PC, “among the less developed 
states was felt only in the later years of 
plans, I e, 1984-85 and 1986-87. So at the 
end of the Sixth Plan, only Punjab and 
Maryana remained as highly ‘agr-SSl’ 
based developed .states, far ahead of 
others, while Gujarat, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, and Maharashtra became the ‘urban- 
industry’ based higher developed states. 
The same trend continued in 1986-87 as 
well." 

With some difficulty, I have, 1 think, 
understood what Sarker wants to say. It i.5 
this. Initially the less developed states 
were not necessarily ‘agr-SSl’ developed 
(i c, ‘urban-industi^’backward). Later, the 
two characteristics, being le.ss developed 
and being ‘agr-SSl’ developed (i e ‘urban- 
industry’ backward), became associated with 
each other, with the exception of Punjab and 
Haryana. But Sarker’s finding of .such an 
association is contrary to the very fact that 
the two principal components are 
uncorrelatcd. One must explain this 
contradiction, this wrong impression about 
the ‘influence’ of the second PC on the first. 


mi 
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The graph divides the two-dimensional 
space into four quadrants which are 
conventionally numbered Q, toin an anti¬ 
clockwise manner, with X and Y both 
positive in Q,. The distribution of states 
in the live bench-mark years over the four 
quadrants is seen from Sarker’s graphs to 
be as follows: 



Number of Stales in 

Q. 

Q, 

Q, 

Q, 

First score 

(+) 

(-) 

(-) 

(+) 

Second score 

(+) 

(+) 

(-) 

(-) 

1960-61 

4 

4 

3 

4 

1970-71 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1980-81 

2 

6 

1 

6 

1984-g.S 

2 

7 

2 

4 

1986-87 

2 

7 

2 

4 


Since in actuality the two scores are 
uncorrelated in all bench-mark years, one 
would expect a roughly uni form distribution 
of the IS states in the four quadrants as was 
obsirved in 1960-61. Later, there clearly 
appears to be a clustering of states in Q, and 
Q^. Even those states which fell in Q,, in 
1980-81 and later, were either close to the 
X or Y or both axes, that is. they just escaped 
being in Qj or Q^. This means that from 
1980-81 onwards less (more) developed 
stales were more (less) developed in ‘agr- 
SSr sector or less (more) developed in 
'urban-industry' sector, all comparisons 
being purely inter-state and no absolute 
meaning being attached to the term 
‘development’. Punjab and Haryana 
continued to be in Q, with increasing high 
positive values of either X or Y, or both, 
and that appears to be the only reason why 
the two scores remained uncorrelated on the 
one hand and. on the other, of the apparent 
clustering of other states in Q, and which 
led Sarker to discover structural changes. 
The high skewness of data thus appears to 
explain the contradiction and with 
appropriate transformation of original 
indicator values, the analysis will bnng out 
the lack of relationship between the two 
scores and of any basis for Sarkcr's 
conclusion. 

There is little to say about the dendograms 
which are pictorial representation of the 
resultsofclustcr analysis. Thecluster analysis 
forms clusters based on internal (relative) 
homogeneity and external separation. But it 
does not tell us anything more than that; for 
example, it docs not identify cluster of states 
as those of developed slates, or of backward 
states, or of those with in-between status, 
unless they lie in Q, or Q,. A dendogram 
has the .same weakness and Sarker uses 
information from his other analy.sis while 
describing these pictures. But a dendogram 
is further ineffective in representing reality 
becau.se a highly developed state and a 


backward state will appear as neighbours in 
it simply because both are removed from the 
rest although on their opposite sides. Observe, 
for instance, from the dendograms that 
Kerala in 1960-61. 1970-71 and 1980-81. 
and Onssa in I984-8S and Assam in 1986-87 
appear as neighbours of Punjab and Haryana 
only because they are quite far from the rest 
but on the other side of Punjab and Haryana 
on the development scale. It is informative 
to identify clusters and nice to draw pictures 
to reprc.scnl information otherwise obtained; 
but it IS not clear how, by themselves, these 
pictures help in telling anything about 
disparities, development, or structural 
changes. 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

At the end of it ail, we thus have a lot 
of analysis bearing little fruit. To the 
question whether disparities increased or 
decreased, the analysis produces no answer 
and certainly no evidence to support 
Sarker’s conclusion that they increased 
up to 1980-81 and then decreased. Sarker 
sees in the inverted U-shaped curve traced 
by his statistic ol distance a verification of 
the theories and hypotheses of famous 
economists. But this curve is only a 
reflection, in the Euclidean mirror, of the 
inverted U-shaped curve traced by his 
number of indicators! 

The changing variance of the first PC 
score, besides being similarly influenced by 
this changing number, docs not tell us 
anything about the changes in disparities but 
only about the strengthening of the 
correlation between the indicators. 

The conclusion that the plan outlays have 
a positive influence on the development 
process docs not need Sarkcr’s involved 
analysis which cannot cast any light on the 
operation of this influence, positive or 
othcrwi.se. The analysis that, would be 
consistent with his procedure can actually 
establish the converse, namely that, lately, 
the outlays had a positive relationship with 
the development status already achieved by 
the states at the beginning of the respective 
plans. 

And the third ambitious objective of 
understanding structural changes in the 
pattern of development in different regions 
remains unattained despite graphics and 
pictures. What the visuals provide is a 
comparison of general development of 
states - relative to other states - at different 
points of time but not over time, and of the 
relative importance, again relative to other 
states, of agriculture versus industry. But if 
the term ’structural changes’ means the 
changing importance of the primary, 
secondary or tertiary sectors in the economic 


growth of states, Saiicer's analysis cannot 
produce any information on it. 

Of the four, the only objective Sarker 
attains - and without statistical analysis - is 
his first one of reviewing the GOl strategies 
to reduce regional disparities. But I suspect 
that when he viewed state plan outlay as a 
causative factor for development and 
disparities, he laboured under a not exactly 
correct impression that these outlays were 
completely determined or allocated by GOI. 
If he did not, his investigation of relationship 
between plan outlay and development lo.ses 
much relevance to his third objective. That 
misunderstanding also perhaps led him to 
reverse the roles of the two as cause and 
effect. 

Lastly, some substantive questions. Sarker 
gives in his Table 2 the results of the PCA, 
i e of the ’loadings’ of different indicators 
which are also the correlation coefficients 
of the PCs with the indicators. The results 
show some clear aberrations that needed 
explanations which Sarker does not offer. 
One docs not therelorc know whether be 
noticed them in his rush to analyse and 
interpret. For example, one expects a large 
enough negative correlation coefficient 
between poverty percentage and the first PC 
which reflects overall development. This is 
observed in ail five bench-mark yearsexcept 
in 1970-71. Why?Thc correlation coefficient 
of the indicator on roads with both PCs is 
zero in the last two bench-mark years. Sarker 
concludes from this that roads cca.scd to be 
an indicator of development; a strange 
conclusion indeed! But. why? Because there 
was later little variation in the indicator 
value among states? Why are the correlation 
coefficients, with both the PCs separately, 
of X,: Per capita state income from 
manufacturing sector, and X^: Average daily 
employment per lakh of population in 
registered factories, almost identical in all 
the bench-mark years? Has this something 
lodo with how the two statistics are generated, 
or because the two arc so highly correlated 
that one of them is superfluous? And if so, 
would not the inclusion of both in the analysis 
influence his conclusions bccau.se the results 
of a PCA are affected by addition of variables 
especially so if one of them is highly 
correlated with one or more of the already 
included ones. Why has the correlation 
coefficient of per capita state income from 
agriculture with the first PC suddenly 
dropped in 1970-71? These substantive 
questions deserved recognition, answers 
and explanations befote the interpretation of 
an aggregative analysi s to compare situations 
over time was made. Without them Sarker’s 
exercise, although based on sophisticated 
analysis, tends to lack substance and meaning. 

Sarker attempted to answer many 
questions, about disparities, about planning 
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and development, about structural changes. 
He should have spelt out the questions clearly 
and specifically and established links 
between them and the type of analysis he 
would make clarifying the suitability of the 
latter for the answers to the former. Instead, 
his exercise is more technique-oriented 
than subject-oriented. He had a set of tools 
of analysis and he wielded them to attack 
the questions unmindful of the efficacy 
of his tools for the problems at hand. In 
the process he subjected his data to well 
known techniques of analysis and then 
forced a type of interpretation on the results 
which the analysis could not bear but 
which his questions needed. 'Phis is tyranny 
of .sorts. 

A Grekk Trageoy 

But It fails inevitably and predictably. As 
soon as the variables were standardised 
separately for each bench-mark year, the 
analysis became divorced from a study of 
disparities and changes in them. His PCA, 
using variables with £ero means, can only 
make inter-state comparisons at different 
points of time without reference to the 
absolute states of development. Because of 
the characleri stic indeterminateness of PCA, 
there was no (xissibility of studying the 
development process or structural changes 
in real terms which are essentially 
comparisons over time Compounded with 
both these severe infirmities was the variation 
in the number of indicators which vitiated 
any other temporal comparison that could 
be made and which destroyed his analysis. 
Rather than working out the effects of these 
realities on the possibility that his analysis 
would not bear an interpretation relevant to 
his objectives. Sarker raced through his 
massive computational exercise and 
interpreted his results ignonng their true 
and limited meaning. Confusion and 
misinterpretation were inevitable. He 
became a prisoner of the analytical pro¬ 
cedures and mechanisms rather than one 
concerned with their relevance to the 
substantive issues underlying hisquestions. 
The scale of his computational work led 
me to assume that he used a computer and 
ready softwares,'' and that assumption made 
me employ the adjective 'computerised’ in 
the title of this critique. I hope my 
assumption is correct. 

Statistical Notes 

(1) Principal Component Analysis (PCA) 

It is useful first to dwell upon the point: 
In a study of developmental disparities, 
why carry out the PCA and work out the 
first PC? The general idea is like this. It 


is assumed that there exists a quality termed 
'development', whose meaning is generally 
understood but norexaotly arKl inctepcndcntly 
defined, and which, although not measurable 
directly, is assumed to be possessed by 
different units (states in ourcase) in different 
degrees. The objective of the PCA is to 
generate a 'measure' of this quality using 
.several indicators of development on which 
data are available. It is also assumed that 
it is the variation in the degree to which 
states possess this quality of development 
that dominantly introduces staiewisc 
variation in the values of any particular 
indicator. The PCA generates a linear 
function of the indicators, called the first 
PC, which accounts for the largest 
percentage of the total variance over the 
states of all indicators. Against the 
background of the above assumptions the 
function IS interpreted to measure, m 
some sense, the quality 'development'. The 
problem of defining 'development' is also 
thus solved in the process as development 
gets defined mathematically in terms of a 
linear function of the indicators themselves. 
That is a bonus the PCA offers! It follows 
from this that the larger the variance 
of the first PC. the better it is as a compo.site 
indicator ot development. Without the 
as.sumption of such a substantive basts 
for the very analysts, PCA is just a 
mechanistic approach for reducing the 
dimensionality of data. And if this basis 
IS ignored, the interpretation of PCA results 
can go astray. 

We now turn to the procedure of PCA. 
If X, (i = l,2.3...p) arc the original variables 
(indicators) measured in the same units with 
variances equal to v,, and V is the sum of 
the variances, the PCA transforms the x,s 
into a new set of uncorrelated and 
standardised variables z,s which are called 
principal compt»nents(rcs). The PCA is 
carried out in the following stages. First we 
transform the xs to y,s by an orthogonal 
transfonnation so that the variance of y, is 
maximised; variance of y, is then maximised 
subject to the condition thaty, is uncorrelated 
with y,; and generally, the variance of y, is 
maximised subject to the condition that y, 
is not correlated with y,, yj, ...,y„.„, i e. with 
the preceding y' s. and so on up to i = p. Thi s 
involves working out the latent roots and 
latent vectors of D. the covariance matrix 
of the x's. In practice, only the first few of 
the y's and the linear transformations for 
them are required to be considered so that 
a large enough proportion of V is accounted 
for by them. The z's are worked out from 
the corresponding y’s by division of the 
latter by a scalar quantity to make their 
variances equal to unity. It is enough for our 
discussion to consider only the y, and the 
first PC z,. We shall denote them by y and 


z respectively and drop one subscript 
throughout in what follows. 

To work out the first PC, we find the first 
latent (column) vector: a=s | a, | which satisfies 
the matrix equation 

Da = Ma ,(.5) 

where M is the first latent toot and is a scalar. 
The algorithm gives simultaneously the 
elements of a and the value of M. From a, 
two other vectors u and w arc worked out 
with u = a/(la’)'’. and w_ = M^u. This, 
in all, generates three linear functions of x's. 


a(x) 

= £ax 

It 

...(6) 

y(x) 

= Jlux 

...(7) 

W(X) 

= Iw,x, 

.(8) 

and from 

w(x). the first K' 7(x) by 


z(x) = w(x)/M 

...(9) 


Tbc coefficients of the x’s in the four 
linear functions thus di ffer only by a common 
constant and the proportional values of any 
two coefficients remain the same The 
variance of y(x) is M, of w(x) and of 
z(x) unity, and the sum of squares of w’s 
is also equal to M. The w’s also give the 
values of the covariance of the w(x) with 
the original vanabics; if the latter are in a 
standardised form, the w’s give the values 
of the correlation coefficients of w(x) with 
the original variables. The matrix D in this 
case becomes the correlation matrix. The 
reason for setting down the three linear 
functions y(x), w(x). and z(x), in addition 
to a(x) based on the latent root, is to bring 
clarity to the discussion since the term 
component score can be applied to any one 
of the three. If the objective of the analysis 
is to rank the states for a given set of 
X - values, that is for a given bench-mark year 
in the present case, it does not matter which 
of the three, or even if a(x). is used. But if 
the objective goes beyond that, as Sarker's 
does when he compares PCA results over 
the years, then the distinction among the 
three matters, as their variances differ. Note 
that it is the variance of y(x), that is M, 
which IS additive over all PCs (if worked 
out) and the total of all such M-values will 
equal the total variance: V, of the original 
variables. 

An important aspect of the PCA is that 
since it essentially deals with variances, 
which are unaffected by addition to or 
subtraction from all observations of a constant 
value, the mean of the scores can be set at 
will. For z(x). since it is a standardised 
value, even the standard dcviation(SD) of 
the scores ba.sed on it can be set at will in 
addition. Interpretation of the PCA results 
must recognise this characteristic indeter- 
minatencss of the PCA. For example, the 
statistic CV has no meaning when applied 
to the component scores. 
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Against this background we now examine 
what Barker's analysis actually gives and 
what interpretations he has put on it. 

The total variance of the standardt.sed 
original variables is 13, 14, 14, 13, and 13 
respectively in the five bench-mark years. 
Barker gives in his Table 2 the values of what 
he calls ‘component loadings’ for the First 
two PCs. These are obviously the values of 
w’s. The percentage variance explained by 
the first PC increases from 37 to 51 per cent 
from 1960-61 to 1980-81 and stays around 
51 in the last two bench-mark years. All that 
this means is that the first fC becomes a 
‘better’ indicator of overall development 
from 1960-61 to 1980-81 and maintains that 
level of quality in the later two bench-mark 
years. 

Barker gives the values of the component 
scores in his Table 3. He describes the 
procedure of their calculation in the footnote 
to the table. It appears from it that the scores 
are the values of w(x) with their variance 
equal to and not of y(x) with variance 
equal to M. For the first PC of 1960-61, with 
M = 4.829.S, the variance of the w-scores 
should be the .square of this and their SD 
equal to M. However, the SD of Barker’s 
first PC scores is 48.30. Further, since he 
has worked with the standardised values of 
indicators, the mean of the scores should be 
zero, but it is SO. It is obvious that Barker 
has made a linear transformation of the scores 
based on w(x) by multiplying them by 10 
and adding SO to the product to work out 
his scores. Since the mean is thus arbitrarily 
set at so, the calculation of CV and its 
interpretation lack meaning. 

In the table below I have attempted to 
analyse the situation created by Barker’s 
procedures. The percentage of total variance 
the first PC accounts for is given in line 
(3) and from this and line (2) we get the 
variance of the first PC score in line (4) 
which is the vanance of the function y(x). 
The SDs worked out from them multiplied 
by 10 to make them comparable witl^ 
Barker’s linear transformation of scores are 
shown in line (5). Line (6) will be explained 
later. Line (7) gives the values used by 
Barker. 

The SD of Barker’s scores, given in line 
(7), increases from 48.30 in 1960-61 to 


S4.60 in 1970-71 and more sharply to 71.32 
in 1980-81, an increase of 48 per cent over 
its 1960-61 value. The SD then decreases 
to about 66 four years later and stays there 
in the last year also, 36 percent higher than 
Its 1960-61 value. Barker will still draw the 
.same conclusion; inverted U-shaped curve 
and all, from these changes in SD. 

But these changes have been exaggerated 
by construction of his statistic. Since he 
desired to compare the SD over the years, 
he should have used y(x), whose variance 
is a part of total variance of the original 
variables, and not w(x) because its variance, 
which is not additive over all components, 
would add to very much more than the 
total variance if so added (even without 
the multiplication of the component 
scores by (10). The result is that the 
difference over the years is exaggerated 
artificially by a power of two; compare line 
(S) with line (7). The SD actually increases 
by only 21.52 per cent in 1980-81 over its 
value in 1960-61. Thus the use of a wrong 
statistic gives an exaggerated impression 
of increa.se in variance of the first PC and, 
by Barker's logic, in disparities over this 
period. 

Secondly, the trend in the SDs is partly 
due to the change in the total variance of 
the original indicators(line (2) of the table) 
which in turn is solely determined by the 
changing number of indicators (line (1)). 
Thus the increase in the SD from 1960-61 
to 1980-81 is due to two reasons: One, the 
number of indicators increased from 13 
to 14, and the percentage variance 
accounted for by the first PC also increased, 
it is not possible to make an adjustment 
for the first factor to make the SDs 
comparable, for the entire analysis will 
have to be redone using only the same 
thirteen indicators of 1960-61 for all bench¬ 
mark years. However only to roughly see 
the possible effect of such an adjustment, 
I have adjusted the SDs in I ine (5) for 1970- 
71 and 1980-81 by multiplying them by 
square root of (13/14), i e, by 0.9636, and 
shown the results in line (6). The SD for 
1980-81 is now only about 17 per cent 
higher than that in 1960-61 and changes 
very little later. The inverted U-shape of 
the curve disappears! 


Table 



1960-61 

1970-71 

1980-81 

1884-85 

1986-87 

1 Number of indicators 

13 

14 

14 

13 

13 

2 Total variance 

13 

14 

14 

13 

13 

3) Percent variance explained 
by first PC 

.37.15 

39.00 

.50.94 

50.53 

50.54 

4 Variance of y(x) 

4.83 

5.46 ' 

7.13 

6.57 

6.57 

S 10 times of SD of y(x) 

21.98 

23.37 

26.71 

25.63 

25.63 

6 Adjusted (S)* 

21.98 

22.52 

25.73 

25.63 

25.63 

7 SD of first PC as given by Sarkar 

48..30 

54.60 

7I..32 

65.69 

65.70 


* Line (6) = Line (S) x Sq root of (13/line (2)] 


(2) Combined Component Score (CCS) 

The reason why Saricer combines the two 
scores is that the first PC accounts for at the 
most 52 per cent of the total variance in all 
bench-mark yean, which in his view is not 
large enough for it to be considered an 
appropriate indicator of development. The 
first point that arises is whether such a 
combination continues to be a development 
indicator, for the second component distin¬ 
guishes states with the same level of overall 
development according to the relative 
developmentof‘agr-SSr or ‘urbm-industry’ 
sectors, the term relative applying to states. 
Therefore the meaning of the combined 
component score(CCS) needs to be stared. 

Becond, if the two scores arc to be 
combined into a CCB, the CCS should 
account for the total of the variances 
accountnl for by the two components. For 
this, the CCS should be the total of the two 
y-score$, which in effect means weighted 
addition of the two w-scores with weights 
inversely proportional to the square root of 
the respective latent roots. And since the 
CCS is to be used for ranking the states or 
for regression analysis, it does not matter if 
instead of the weighted addition, a weighted 
average is worked out with these weights. 
What Barker has done is the opposite when 
he uses weights proportional to the variance 
of the respective score, that is proportional 
to the two latent roots. In the process he has 
given an unduly large weight to the first PC 
score. He should have given a rationale for 
this peculiar system of weights, or if it has 
been established by some other researcher, 
should have explained it. His system of 
weights thus appears arbitrary, and the 
meaning of CCS a mystery. 

Notes 

I This is an instance of Barker's loose 
terminology. In the preceding paragraph he 
refers lo uneven distribution of natural 
resources, and after that sentence, he 
switches, without the reader noticing it, to 
distribution of financial resources by 
government of India. 

2 Given that the situation under study is not 
expected to change in two years' time, there 
appears to be little point in comparing it for 
I984-8S and 1986-87. Further, the inclusion 
of I984-8S in this series docs help give a 
wrong impression about the shape of the 
curve. 

3 Ignore the superfluous adjective; regional, 
and the undrfi ned term: imbalance; the latter, 
one must assume, is a fancy but misleading 
synonym for disparity or inequality. The 
question itself is leaded. It is one thing to 
ask whether disparities changed over plan 
periods: it is an altogether different thing 
to implicitly ascribe changes in disparities 
to plans as the causal factor. While only the 
government builds roads, constructs 
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irrigation projects or runs putiiic neaitn 
services, private investments, initiative and 
efforts play an important role in other sectors. 
Only five of Sarker's 14 indicators are 
directly affected solely by governments* 
actions. It is thus rather simplistic for Sarker 
to assume that whatever happened to 
disparities was due to plans. 

4 The averages of d’ 1 have worked out 
using figures from Sarker's Tables 6 to 10 
are 26 0. 27.2, 28.7, 26.0 and 25.7 
Kspectively. Their differences from the 
theoretical values are due to rounding of 
numbers at various stages in the calculation 
of the values of d. 

5 This would of course mean that one will 
have to give more serious attention to the 
substance of indicators which could be quite 
a difficult but necessary task. 

6 It of course assumes that there are no lags 
between expenditure and achievement, a 
rather unrealistic assumption. But Sarker 
also makes it when he says that 
"... development in a particular year would 
be the effect of all plan expenditure till that 
particular year...”. So lags would have to 
be ignored. And if they cannot be. then one 
should use long enough periods for analysis 
so that their effects arc minimised. But 
the basic point about increments remains 
valid. 


I ine analysis ignores the reality ot the time 
tag in the availability of statistics which may 
be of a few years in most cases. Thus the 
indicators for 1960-61 may nql be available 
at the beginning of the third plan. 

8 Rather than the CCS. the two PC scores could 
have been used directly in a bi-variate 
regression of the plan outlay on them to yield 
better results. 

9 It is curious to find the mean of the second 
score for 1986-87 in Sarker's Table 3 to be 
S1.82 which does not appear to be a printing 
mistake and required an explanation 

10 The fact that he set the means of all scores 
arbitrarily to .50 should have been a constant 
reminder to him of this limitation of his 
PCA. 

11 That a software can shackle one is amply 
illustrated by Sarker’s very first table. 
Apparently, the software was .set to give the 
average, the SO. ami the CV of figures in a 
column, whatever those figures may be. The 
meaning of the average of growth rates, which 
the table gives, is rather doubtful. What was 
important was the growth rate in the all-state 
average per capita CPO for comparing the 
states' growth rates. .Sarker should have given 
its value, but apparently the software did not 
permit it. Incidentally, the la.st three of the 
five growth rate calculations shown in this 
table ore wrong. 


DISCUSSION 


Small Industry Reservation Policy 

M H Bala Subrahinanya 


OF late, any reference to the performance 
of product reservation policy for small .scale 
industry (SSI) receives wide protests from 
different quarters as if such reference 
tantamounts to opposing the very existence 
of the SSI sector. Any policy has to be 
evaluated pragmatically and not emotionally. 
Product reservation for SSI might have been 
a good policy when it was conceived. As 
of now at best it might have only protected 
the growth of some individual units/ 
industries. 

The objective of any policy must be to 
encourage the development of the sector it 
is meant for. This will be in the interest of 
producers and consumers alike. 

The emergence of efficient SSI sector is 
as much essential as the emergence of 
efficient large scale industry (LSI) to have 
an internationally competitive domestic 
industiy in the current context of economic 
liberalisation. Product reservation may not 
be conducive to achieve this objective. 
Neither of the sectors can be sacrificed 
or ecouraged at the cost of the other. A 
strategy of promoting SSI with LSI 


would be appropriate ratherthan SSI versus 
LSI. 

With this backdrop, I would like to clarify 
the inferences and conclusions of my paper, 
‘Reservation Policy for Small Scale 
Industry; Has it Delivered the Goods?’ 
(.EPW, May 27, 1995)' with reference to 
K R G Nair's comments (EPW, September 2, 
1995)^. 

In his comments on my paper K R G Nair 
has questioned my analyses on the basis of 
four broad issues; competition, industrial 
diversification, growth performance, and 
efficiency. According to him, whatever 
evidence is provided in my paper is not 
sufficient to discard the reservation policy, 
rather they do bring out some positive 
achievements of the policy. He goes further 
to quote the studies of Subramanian (1995) 
andFrecman(l974)lobringhomethe points 
that SSI does better; (i) in a protective 
environment, and (ii) in terms of inventive 
performance than large scale units. 

Nair's contention against my argument 
that reservation curbs competition is based 
on weak assumptions; sectors (reserved for 


SSI) with little economics of scale are the 
ones which arc tailor-made for the prevalence 
of competition with a large number of small 
producers, each producing a very small part 
of the output of the industry and hence 
having little lunirol over total supply. An 
argument which theoretically itxiks sound. 
He also says that it makes no economic logic 
for large producers lo enter such sectors for 
manufacturing whichdo not offer cconom'ies 
of scale. At the same time, Nair argues that 
many large producers have clandestinely or 
openly gone for SSI siihsidiancs (indirectly, 
he admits that reservation policy is not 
effective in its tnie sense). 

Nair’s inferences would have had validity 
had his basic assumption been true, i c, items 
reserved for SSI do not have economies of 
scale for large scale producers. This basic 
assumption itself is weak. It would bcdifTicult 
to conclu.sivcly prove that reserved items 
like ice cream, biscuits, alkeresin, sugar boil 
confectionaries, tooth paste, etc, do not have 
economies of scale for large scale units. 
Even if we assume that his basic assumption 
is 'rue, empirical evidence is lacking Co 
prove his related argument that such 
reservation does not curb competition, rather 
encourages it. 

As per nine-digit industrial clas.sirication, 
there are 1,076 items reserved for SSI. Of 
these, 23.1 items arc not at all manufactured 
by SSL’ Another 692 items have negligible 
presence in reserved SSI output.* Thus, 925 
items arc prime candidates for immediate 
dcrcservation. Had Nair's aforesaid argument 
been true, this kind of situation would not 
have arisen. Even among the rest, items 
like readymade garments, plastic toys, 
scientific instruments and agricultural 
implements are suggested for dereservation 
on the grounds of modernisation and 
economies of scale.' 

Nair’s second contention is against my 
inference that reservation policy has not led 
to diversified growth of reserved small scale 
sector. He argues that the data pre.sented in 
my paper do bring out that (here has been 
some amount of industrial diversification in 
reserved SSI. He concludes his argument by 
questioning the very logic for expecting 
diversified growth, in view of the 
heterogeneous nature of reserved items. 

Reservation policy had been initiated urith 
the objective of, among others, having the 
bulk of the increased production of reserved 
items from SSI. (In 1971, reservation list 
comprised as many as 124 items.) Further, 
if wc go by Nair's assumption that these 
items do not have economic.s of scale and 
would attract many small scale producers to 
enter the fray, it would be fairly ju.stified to 
expect rapid growth of reserved SSI with 
respect to most of these items, if not all. 
But this did not happen. The decline in the 
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share of top 11 items in the reserved SSI 
output from about 4S per cent in 1972-73 
to about 13 per cent in 1987-KK does not 
bring out that this has been due to industrial 
diversification. Ot the 4K top items which 
accounted for about 7K per cent of the 
reserved output in 1987-88. 37 items have 
been included in the re.servaiion list at 
different points of time between 1972-73 
and 1987-88. From these we can infer that 
reservation did^not make much impact on 
a va.st majority of 124 items which continue 
to remain in the reservation list. The fact 
that the majority of the dominant (48) SSI 
items have been included subsequently lends 
credence to the inference that it is the steady 
expansion of reservation list which resulted 
(I > in a decline in the share ol top 11 items 
in reserved output, and (2) in a marginal 
increase in the share of rc.served output in 
total SSI. during 1972-73 to 1987-88. 

Nair's contention .-igainst my analysis 
regarding the performance of reserved sector 
vis-a-vis unreserved sector based on growth 
and capacity utilisation is not convincing. 
It is tiue that there was marginal i mprovement 
in the capacity utilisation rate of re.servcd 
sector as compared to unreserved sector 
during 1972-73 to 1987-88. Further, there 
was not much difference in the capacity 
utilisation rales of re.servcd sector {47.73 per 
cent) and unreserved sector (50.49 per cent) 
in 1987-88. My Table 5 brought out clearly 
that there are some reserved sectors which 
utilised more of their capacities than the 
unreserved sectors, though in most ca.ses 
capacity utilisation rate was higher in the 
latter than in the former. Similarly, the 
difference in the growth rates of unreserved 
sector (13 per cent) and reserved sector 
(10.3 per cent) was minimal. But thc.se 
statistics are not weak enough to discard the 
inference that unreserved sector is better off 
than the reserved sector. 

It appears that Nair has missed a point in 
his enthusiasm to favour the reserved SSI 
sector. To study the impact of reservation, 
it wpuid be sufficient to concentrate on* 
reserved SSI. But to study the impact of 
dereservation, it would not be sufficient to 
concentrate only on the growth of dereserved 
SSI sector. One has to find out how many 
large-scale units have entered into the 
manufacturing of dereserved items? And 
what is the output growth in the large-scale 
sector? In the absence of such statistics, it 
may not be proper to conclude that items 
included in the re.servation list have grown 
faster than the items taken off from the list. 
That is why I have only compared Tables 
6 and 7 and avoided a comparison between 
Tables 7 and 8. 

Even among the top 10 items (Table 8), 
the higher growth of items like ready-made 
garments and plastic toys cannot be solely 




attributed to reservation. These are generally 
high growth industries in all developing 
countries. 

Perhaps realising the essentiality of raising 
the investment limit for modernisation that 
the government now permits a five-fold 
increase in the investment of SSI in garments 
industry, i e. up to Rs 3 crorc with an export 
obligation of 50 per cent of the output. A 
welcome step towards dereservation. 

Nair’s argument that Subramanian’s 
(1995)'’ inferences and conclusions support 
none of mine is fallacious. By quoting just 
some of the findings of Subramanian. Nair 
is trying to create an impression that capital 
productivity can be the sole indicator of 
efficiency, which is not true. Also, findings 
confined to one particular year do not imply 
much and, therefore, much caution has to 
be exercised while using such data for 
inference. It appears Nair has deliberately 
Ignored Subramanian's subsequent analyses 
and findings pertaining to a longer time- 
frame in the same paper. Subramanian has 
made it clear (hat the defence of any policy 
approach to SSI rests on growth with 
efilciency (either static efficiency or dynamic 
efficiency or both). 

Subramanian estimated the change in the 
value of efficiency ratios in SSI between two 
time points (1972 and 1987-88). He 
concludes that efficiency in terms of value- 
addition (transformation efficiency) in SSI 
has declined. Also, the rale of increase in 
capital productivity is marginal whereas 
capital intensity has increased substantially. 
There has not been any significant 
technological progress in SSI. On the basis 
of his estimates of total factor productivity 
growth (TFPG). he concludes that on the 
count of dynamic efficiency, which implies 
technological progress, SSI has faltered; 
rather failed. 

What is interesting is to observe 
Subramanian's conclusion; “It seems, a shift 
in the direction of piilicy and targeted efforts 
away from the present one saddled with 
product/price reservation towards technology 
development is needed...”.’ 

Further, according to Nair, reservation 
does not prevent modernisation and tech¬ 
nological upgradation. But my clarifications 


of previous issues are sufficient to infer that 
product reservation does hamper 
modernisation and technological upgradation 
in SSI. It is common knowledge in industry 
that application of sophisticated technology 
to manufacture products of international 
quality requires investment (in plant and 
machinery) of much more than Rs 60 lakh 
in industries such as garments, sugar boil 
confectionaries, scientilic instruments, 
agricultural implements, and so on. Product 
reservation will keep such industries away 
from modernisation. 

In this regard, it would be worthwhile to 
make reference to the findings of recently 
conducted empirical studies: Awasthi, 
Krishna and Sebastian (1993)” and NCAER- 
FNSt study (1993)'* have brought out clearly 
that product reservation has achieved little 
for SSI and the policy as such has lost much 
ofiis relevance forcontinuancc.Toconchide, 
any attempt to magnify virtues in the 
reservation policy may be a futile exercise 
especially when empirical evidence proves 
(hat achievements of the policy are neither 
substantial nor significant. 
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AUDITED FINANCIAL RESULTS OF SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1995 

(Rs in Million) 


^pt. 30 I ^pt. 30 


% Growth 


Year Ended 
March 31 


Income from Operations 
(Net of interest etc. paid) 

975.268 

822.024 

18.64 

1814.809 

.Add ; Miscellaneous Income 

0.323 

7.830 

(95.87) 

0 485 


975.591 

829.854 

17.56 

1815.294 

Total Expenditure 

; 50-51.9, 

39.498 

27.90 

72.065 

Gross Profit after Interest but before 
Depreciation and Taxation 

925.072 

790.356 

17.04 

1743 229 

Depreciation (other than lease assets) 

7.608 

9.280 

(18.02) 

13 526 

Profit before Taxation 

917.464 

781.076 

17.46 

1729.703 

Less ■ Provision for Taxation 

192.000 

160.000 

20.00 

set .000 

Net Profit 

! 725.464 

621.076 

16.81 

1368.703 

Sanctions 

i 35113.450 

18356.290 

91.29 

37198.070 

Disbursements 

1 10103.100 

4844.970 

108.53 

14406.560 

Total Assets 

1 37557.793 

^945.306 

56.85 

29004.787 

Paid up Equity Share Capital 

1709.985 * 

1139.974 


1139.984 

Reserves excluding revaluation resenres 

4856.144 

4037.170 


4700.678 

Net Worth 

6566.129 

5177.144 


5840.662 


* Resulting from issue of Bonus Shares in the ratio of one share for eveiy two shares held. 1 

comtJ^paNmNG of previous xmah 
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WITH 

SAFETY NET 

FROM 

BANK OF BARODA 


FEATURES ; ■ Close-ended growth oriented scheme tor 
a period of 7 years. ■ Minimum investment of Rs 1,000/- and 
In multiples thereof for Indian Residents and Rs 10,000/- 
and in multiples thereof for NRIs, Fils & OCBs, whose 
investments are fully repatriable ■ No ceiling on maximum 
investment ■ Upto 90% of the funds collected to be invested 
in equities and related instruments 


HIGHLIGHTS ; ■ Safety net with buy-back ‘at par* for 1 year 
commencing 6 months after the date of allotment up to a 
maximum of Rs, 50,000/-. ■ Accidental Death Insurance 
cover of a minimum of Rs. 20,000/- and a maximum of Rs. 5 
lacs for Residents. ■ Listing on Bombay and National Stock 
Exchanges. ■ Loan facility from Bank of Baroda & Dena Bank. 


SCHEME OPEN F ROM N OV. TO 20^ DEC. 


IISK FACTORS : ■ Mutual Funds and securities investments are siibiect to market risks and there is no assurance that the Fund’s objectives will be achieved. 
■ As with any investments in stocks and shares, the Net Asset Value of the Units issued under the Scheme can go up or down depending on the factors and 
'orces affecting the capital market ■ The sponsor is not responsible or liable for any loss resulting from the operation of the Scheme beyond the Initial 
:ontribution of an amount of Rupees Ten Lacs made by't towards setting up of BOB Mutual Fund or such other amounts tying in the corpus from time to 
:ime. ■ Past performance of the Sponsor i.e Bank of Baroda does not guarantee the future performance of the Scheme of BOB Mutual Fund. ■ BOB Growth 
95 Is the name of the Scheme and does not in any manner indicate the quality of the Scheme. Its future prospects or the returns. ■ Please read the Offer 
Toeument before investing 


Registrar & Transfer Agents 
and Custodian 

IIT Corporate Services Ltd. 
Bombay. 
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Investment Manager 

BOB Anot ManiBemenl Co. Ud. 
Bombay. 
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From Victim to Agent 

Literature about the Emergency has tended to portray the intellectual as 
ihe emotional sufferer, the bureaucrat as the active )iarticipanf and the 
poor as the passive victim. These stereotypes, however, mask the most 
frightening aspect cf the Emergency regime — its success in drawing, 
through fear, people of different groups into active participation. 

Memories of the Emergency from a resettlement colony in Delhi. 2921 

True Cost of Government Expenditure 

Any listing of the benefits of state intervention in the market, and hence 
of public expenditure, is incomplete without a parallel enunciation of 
the costs of public expenditure. On this point the advocates of stale 
intervention and higher public expenditure have been less than 
forthright. 

Human Rights and Third World 

In the aftermath of the failure of the Soviet socialist experiment, the 
capitalist camp led by the US is taking a narrow view of human rights in 
the third world, policing the observance only of civil and political rights, 
third world countries should struggle for an international declaration and 
programme of human rights in the broader sense, including rights to 
resources, lood, education, health and a clean environment. 2937 


Different ProfiIe.s 

TTicic jrc iii,i|or JillcrciK-cs in the 
sotiu-ccoiiomu diiil demographic 
prolilcs ol the major religious 
cominuniiie.s in India, an 
jpprcciainm ol which is essential 
for .1 belief understanding of 
eonleniporary Indian society. A 
review ol social, economic and 
demographic data from Census 
and National Sample Survey 
publiealuins. _ 2941 


Judiciary and Bhopal 

The aftermath of the Bhopal 
disaster demonstrates the incapability 
of the legal and pidicial system to 
provide justice to ihc victims of 
industrial disasters and the 
system's failure to act deterrcntly 
against industrial/cnvironmental 
crimes. _2907 


Hidden Agenda 

The international attention the 1994 
plague epidemic in Surat received 
was not driven so much by genuine 
public health concerns as by the 
calculation that (he highlighting 
of the occurrence of epidemics 
in a stereotypically poor country 
like India has the clfeci of setting 
the industrially developed countries 
above the seemingly ‘chaotic’ and 
'substandard' conditions of the 
developing countries. 2912 


New Wealth 

Biotechnology sixMls megahucks 
UHtay. but Ihc devclojicd countries 
possess hide or no germplasm 
Hence Ihcir atlempi to (reaic 
instniments and inslilutions u> 
control the gciielic wealth ol the 
developing countries. _ 


Opening for the Left 

With social polarisation favouring the 
SP-BSP sufleimg a setback, Miilayam 
Singh's fortunes in UP now dc|)end 
on his aligning with the Janata Dal 
and the left fotccs. __ 291 0 


Pakistan’s Mini-Budget 

The economic ixility signals sent 
out by the Pakistan government's 
mini-budget in October ate 
confusing and contradictory. 2918 


Black Politics in US 

The emergence of Cohn Powell in US 
(wlilics denotes the decline of radical 
black politics and the nse of middle 
class blacks in the country. 2919 


National Accounts 

Comprehcn.sivc .statistical statements 
on various national accounts 
aggregates for India for the 44-year 
period from 1950-51 to 1993-94 in 
the EPW Research Foundation’s 
Special SUKiMics series. 2955 




LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Rights Molations in 
Chattisgarh 

THE forest mafia hacking the lorcsl ranger 
J J Achurya, has continued its attack on 
social workers of Raipur district, in spile of 
protest letters to the chief minister. In yet 
another malia-stylc operation. Acharya 
organised an attack at the public meeting 
organised by the Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha 
in Keramunda village of Basna Thana in 
Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh, lathi- 
wielding forest guards chased the incoming 
public, punctured the tyres of vehicles and 
beat up social workers who were organising 
a solidarity meet in this remote tribal village 
on November I. The police administraiion, 
present in considerable numbers on the 
spot, remained spectators while a section 
ol the police actively participated in 
repressing the petiple and their right to 
assemply, .Shiv Kumar Patel and Ram 
Bahadur Vishwakarnui, two stK'ial workers 
with Miikti-Nikeian. a self-development 
project for the released bonded labourers 
for the past 10 years, were brutally beaten 
up at Kudaribehra village, .ibout 2 km Irom 
Keramunda. simply because they questioned 
the anli-demtKratic .ind criminal ways of 
the ranger in dispersing the pc.icelul 
gathering of the released bonded labourers 
and peasants. They were falsely implicated 
in insiigaiing about .^(X) village-lolks in 
cutting the forests in Keramunda, while the 
fact remains that these siK'ial workers have 
been known for promoting ecological 
concerns amongst the released bonded 
labourers, and distributed five fruit trees 
every year under a green camp.iign carried 
on by the Mukti-Niketan. 

Rajendra .Sail, organising sccreiary. 
National PUCL was also threatened with 
dire consequences, and the ranger msi igated 
anli-soe.ial elements gathered by him in 
Keramunda village against Sail. These 
elements who included a section ol the rich 
farmers owing allegiance to the ruling 
parly were promised tree access to lorcsl 
and Its produce if they challenged the 
organisation. Almost all of them were 
under the intluencc ol alcohol, and were 
silting m a meeting with the forest ranger 
when Sail reached the village along with 
his colleagues to participate in the 
solidarity meet. A women's cultural action 
team of the Chattisgarh Mahila Jagriti 
Sangathan was also held to ranson by the 
goons of the lorcst ranger and were being 
abused and threatened till the subdi visional 
magistrate. Nciam of Saraipalli reached 
the spot. 


The Chattisgarh Mukti Morcha president 
and MLA. Janak Lai Thakur, ha.s blamed 
the cabinet minister Vidya Charan Shukla 
for creating such a .situation of terror as 
he intends to contest the Lok Sabha 
elections from Mahasamund. The ruling 
Congress (I) is jittery as the CMM 
commands a strung people’s organi.satiun 
in this constituency. According to rough 
estimates, this number is between 50.000 
and 70,000, and can he the decisive votes in 
the forthcoming Lok Sabha elections. 
According to Thakur. the ruling party is 
attempting to use the forest, liquor and land 
mafia in the region to crush the people's 
organisation. Thus, the reign of terror is 
being created in the region, first by brutally 
attacking the key social and political 
workers, .ind simultaneously, di.srupliiig 
the democratic processes and rights like 
meclings. r.iliies and demonstrations. 

Gurik'iiaran 

Raipur 

Dalit Patriarchy 

READINCi Ciop.’.l Guru on ‘Dalit Women 
T.ilk D'llleienily' (October 14-21) main¬ 
stream leiniiiist activists might well think 
that ho IS unnecessarily initiatingadiscoursc 
of dificicncc on dalit women. Dalit 
patriarchy Iim> cannot accept his charges ol 
discriminating on the basis of gender 
among themselves. They may hold him 
responsible for breaking their revolutionary 
agitation in which not only the is.sucs but 
even the \eiy presence of dal it women was 


assumed. Yet neither force can absolve itself 
of the charges listed below; What have they 
done to the dignity of dalit women when 
they in broad daylight fell victim to uppei 
caste male violence? Have they ever asked 
how a question of rape of dalit and adivasi 
women has to be tackled ideologically and 
legally? Have they really employed theii 
engergies to promote education, provide 
health care and create employment for dalit 
women? 


Akola 


Dev Athawau- 


Mission Schools and 
Evangelisation 


RUDOLF C HEREDIA’S cs.say Education 
and Mission Schtx)l us Agent of Evangelisation’ 
(September 16) is stimulating and enlight¬ 
ening as IS his objective in bringing out the 
contribution of the Chri.stian institutions 
to educate Indian youth. One wonders why 
the writer has ignored the names of the 
prominent persons like Dr Radhakrishnan 
and the Arcot Muduliur brothers who 
hardly hesitated to proclaim and boast 
that they attended the Bible classes 
where they were positively provoked to 
become belter Hindus. The concluding 
portion; “Our educators... must also he the 
prophets, activists and witnesses for today' 
could have been more comprehensive 
than it is. 


Madurai 


T M Gnanapragasam 
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Regulating Medical Care 


T he verdict of the thrcc-inctnbcr bench of the Supreme 
Court on the definition of service will c|uietcn. for the 
lime being, the din over whether the activity of providing 
medical assistance for payment by doctors and medical 
institutions comes within the purview of the Consumer 
Protection Act, 1986. But the battle has only been joined - it 
is the beginning of a long struggle for a humane and efficient 
health-care service. 

The Supreme Court ruling was in response to a hunch ot 
appeals filed by doctors and institutions in the private sector 
:hallenging the judgment of the National Consumer Disputes 
Rcdrc.ssal Commission in 1992. The court’s decision sets 
aside the verdict of the Madras High Court which had exempted 
Joclors from the purview of the act. The act, it may be recalled, 
^avc rise to a spate of litigation in various high courts leading 
n due course to numerous appeals to the apex court. In 
addition, the Medical Council of India had challenged the 
'arovisions of the act. contending that medical practitioners 
were governed by the Indian Medical Council Act. 1956 and 
hat the ctxie of medical ethics was sufficient to regulate the 
.'onduct of the medical profession and to apply rcdressal 
measures. All this has meant that the health sector has remained 
outside the purview of the Consumer Protection Act for the 
ast 10 years. 

tlic Supreme Court has made a distinction between ‘contract 
if personal service’ and ‘contract for personal service', 
maintaining that in the absence of a relationship of master and 
servant between the patient and the medical practitioner the 
iervicc cannot be regarded as a contract of personal service, 
dividing medical professionals and institutions into three 
:ategories, the court has held that the act is not applicable only 
where services arc rendered free of charge to everybody. 
iVhere the service is charged for or where a section of patients 
tre charged, the institution is liable for action. Similarly, 
medical negligence incases where the .service is paid for by an 
:mploycr is also liable for action. In effect, except public 
nstitutions and those in such institutions, the entire range of 
nedical professionals - practising allopathic as well as other 
systems of medicine - and institutions have been heldtocomc 
■nder the purview of the act. 

The implications of the verdict arc wide-ranging. In effect 
t is the first significant initiative towards redrcssal of the 
ampant malpractice prevailing in the system. Notwithstanding 
he Medical Council’s contentions in court, rarely has it been 
nssible to obtain redressal through its offices. In fact, it is the 
itter failure of the council in monitoring medical practice 
vhich has made recourse to the act necessary. In other words, 
f today the medical profession feels a sense of humiliation at 


having to accede to monitoring by the staie.ihis is .m- fici. lion 
of its own inability to sec (he practice of medicine .i.s .i scri ice 
and not a commodity to Iv sold for as high a price .ts i an be 
I’xlracied. The cl.iss divide lhat existed wlun modern 
medicine took nn.i and has laigcly persisleii here and in 
other coloniscti countries between those who can get access 
to medical education and tho.se who cannot has ensured that 
the medical community has been the last po.si ol the enipiic 
in most colonial countries. While there arc some sections ol 
the medical profession who seethe Consumer Protection Act 
and the Supreme Court verdiet as u new beginning, most 
reactions have a flavour of injured pride and threatened .self- 
interest. 

There arc two relevant apprehensions about the act and its 
implementation, however. One. that the act will be misused 
since it is now curnparalivelv easy to file a complaint and get 
a hearing and, second, that the current absence of minimum 
conditions of various kinds would lead to arbitrary and wrong 
decisions. The first is a genuine misgiving considering that 
only 20 per cent ol the 3.94 .(KK) allop.'ilhic practitioners are in 
government service and arc safe from such actions. There arc 
two possible situations which may arise; one, (here will come 
about the kind of situation which obtains in. say, the US where 
malpractice insurance leads to high cost of medicare. The 
other scenario is that the Consumer Protection Act will be an 
effective deterrent and therefore a lever for reform within the 
profession. What actually happens will depend on how keen 
the medical community is torca.sscrtits identity as aprofcssion, 
governed by professional ethics and not entirely subservient 
to market forces. 

It is a fact that the medicare .sector is among the least 
monitored While there arc a total of nine lakh practitioners 
of all systems of medicine and there are bodies which register 
practitioners of each system, their lists, including those of the 
medical councils which register allopaths, are unreliable and 
remain unchecked for decades. Only two of the states, Delhi 
and Maharashtra, are known to have even pa.s.sed legislation 
regulating nursing homes. In the latter state, the act is 
applicable only to four cities, Bombay, Pune, Sholapur and 
Nagpur. In other states there is no estimate of the number of 
nursing homes. Another factor which will affect the 
implementiition of the act even more is the lack of accepted 
guidelines and minimum standards for health care institutions. 
In such a situation, deliberating on ca.se.s of negligence may 
mean evolving criteria which may nr may not be entirely 
appropriate. 

■ntc terms medical negligence, medical incompetence and 
deficient service cover a range of actions, inaction and 
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outcomes. These should be expected to get 
clarined in the course of the processing of 
complaints. However, if the act is not to 
become a means of arraigning the medical 
community again.st those who seek its 
services, if it is to lead to upgrading of 
medical practice, to creating a more humane 
people-oriented system of health delivery, 
all the actors - doctors and medical 
institutions, the state and the patients, 
primanly the first two-need to redefine 
priorities. There is a grave need to regulate 
medicare; whether this is done through state 
legislation or self-regulation is in a sense 
immaterial for the large majonly of the 
‘consumers’. 

THE ECONOMY 

Towards a Dead-End 

AN IMF team in the country for Article IV 
consultations with the ministry of finance 
has, according to new.spaper reports, let it be 
known that it takes an 'upbeat' view of the 
Indian economy and is satisfied especially 
with the way the finance ministry and the 
Reserve Bank have been dealing with the 
exchange rate situation. It must do the 
government a world of good to know that the 
IMF at least continues to he pleased with it. 
especially at u time when it is becoming 
obvious even to ordinary readers of 
newspapers that iK much- vaunted economic 
reform’ programme is rapidly moving 
towards a dead-end with confusion and 
dillercnccs among the principal economic 
pi>licy-makmg agencies increasingly coming 
into the open. Even govcrnmeni spokes¬ 
persons no longer try to conceal that the 
economic lelornis have more or less ground 
to a halt, though they would like lo suggest 
tliai. with elections to parliament due in a lew 
months, this is no more than the unavoidable 
obeisance that has to be paid to political 
demcKTacy.This IS what the linancc minister, 
above all, would like to be tx'licved for the 
obvious rea.son that that would absolve 
him ol responsibility lor whatever is or 
IS not happening. The truth, however, is 
thai the impending elections are only 
one factor, and not even the principal one. 
in the emerging situation. F'ar more 
important are ihe limilations and ihc 
inherent problems of the so-callcd rclorm 
policies and Ihe understandable lack of 
clear ideas among the rclormers on how to 
deal with these. 

How. for instance, can the publicly aired 
diffcrcncc.s between the finance minister and 
the governor of Ihc Reserve Bank on the 
appropriate ways of dealing with recent 
developments, which will no doubt be 
recurring ones, in Ihe foreign exchange and 
money markets be blamed on the elections? 
The latter may share the finance minister’s 


optimism about the soundness of Ihe 
economy’s 'fundamentals’ and his hope 
that the current account deficit in the balance 
of payments can be contained at the 
supposedly manageable level of 1.5 per 
cent of GDP, but the fact is that he 
considered it necessary to expend a not 
insubstantial chunk of the government's 
foreign exchange reserves to intervene in 
the market in order to forestall the 
possibility of a speculative run on the 
rupee - something which, according to the 
finance minister, was not warranted. The 
finance minister has apparently not 
taken kindly also to the Reserve Bank’s 
decision to inject liquidity into the money 
market in the face of sky-rocketing 
call money rates for fear of stoking 
inflation. This has persuaded the governor 
of the Reserve Bank to draw pointed 
attention on more than one occasion in 
recent weeks to the government uncontaincd 
fiscal deficit and to say without mincing 
words that the formal agreement selling 
very precise limits on Ihc government's 
borrowing from the central hank - which 
he had himself at one time enthusiastically 
hailed as a landmark in economic 
management - was worth little if the 
government was unable to curb its appetite 
for boirowed funds in general. 

The prr/e example of Ihc confusion over 
economic policies is, however, the widely 
reported si.ucmcnt of the minister of 
commerce that to stabilise Ihc exchange rale 
of the rupee it would be necessary to restrict 
imports to meet only ‘the most important 
requiremenis' Chidambaram also wanted 
cx[x>ncrs lo be made to rcpairinie export 
earnings u. iihoui delay. It isdilTiculi to believe 
that Ihc mini.sicr in charge of ihc country's 
exiernal ir.idc can lx; unaware that rapid 
liberalisation ot imports and fitting ol 
restrictions on movement ol lunds on the 
current account arc articles of faith in the 
economic reiorm programme. About the 
.same time as the commerce minisicr was 
making his extraordinary statement, the 
chief economic adviser to the finance 
ministry was admitting lo his audience at 
a public lecture in Bombav that, yes. there 
was one important respect in which the 
economic relorms had been regrettably 
incomplete - import ol consumer good- h.'.d 
not been made as completely free as they 
should he' 

Against this background it is not eniircly 
unexpected that reports have begun lo be 
circulated that Ihe finance minister may not 
after all present the budget proper on the 
due dale next year, but would make do with 
a vote-on-account instead. Once again this 
has been sought to be explained in terms of 
the proximity of Ihc elections, though 
from all accounts the government is yet 
to decide on the timing of the elections 


which may well not take place befi 
April or May or even June next, 7 
elections apart, available information 
the trends tn the government’s expenditi 
and in its deficit, whether in the narrox 
or broader sense, leaves little room I 
doubt that the next budget will reveal 
further deterioration of the state of t 
government’s finances. As it is, eve 
succeeding budget of finance minisi 
Manmohan Singh has been marked by i 
government’s admission of failure to me 
the target of containment of the fiscal defi' 
(of the revenue deficit, of course, the k 
said the better) and he has had to try 
persuade the country that things weregoi 
lo improve in future very soon. Once t 
facts of the government’s finances in i 
current year come out, this too-ofie 
repeated charade will finally lose : 
credibility. So elections or no elections,! 
attractions of a votc-on-account for i 
finance minister must indeed be qui 
irresistible. 

PRICES 

A Stalemate? 

THE recent behaviour ol pricc.s docs r 
conform lo cxpcclations ha.sed on trends 
the relevant economic variables. T 
inflation rate as measured by the wholes, 
price index (WPI) touched a five-mon 
low of S.l per com in the week end 
October 21. on Ihc eve ol the khii! 
harvest Since then it h.is generally mov 
up lo a SIX- week high ol S.h per cent 
the week ended November 4 Agair 
the h.ickdropota 10 4 percent iiifialioii 
iyy 4 .y 5 . me rise in the WPI in the curre 
Imancial year has been .iioiind K per cr 
now lor about 2"^ weeks. The catch, 
course. IS that the seeming moderation 
inflation this year is over Ihc high base 
ihe previous year. Actually, Ihc price ind^ 
has been continuously moving up. 

Between October 21 and November 4. 
just two weeks, the WPI rose from 297.7 
298.6. The index for 'primary articles’ we 
up from M>7 to .RW.2 or by 0.7 per cci 
Within this group. Ihe index for ‘fi>< 
an ides' .shot up from 337.8 to 342.5 tl 
percent), that for 'foodgrains' from 312 
to 315 (0.8 per cent) and that for cere; 
from 300.3 to 303 (0.9 per cent). Likev. n 
the WPI for fruits and vegetables’ h 
spurted from 331.3 to 339.9 (2.6 per ccr 
and that tor ‘eggs, meat and fish’ fre 
397.9 to 405.1 (1.8 per cent). The steepi 
rise has occurred in ‘other food article 
consisting of tea and coffee, from 428 
457.5 or by as much as 6.9 per cent 
the iwo-weck period. The WPI I 
‘manufactured products’ also showed a n 
during this period. 
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wholesale prices in the current financial 
year up to November 4 has been lower at 
4.7 percent (compared with the 6.4 percent 
rise in the same period last year), prices of 
a large number ot commodities have been 
rising continuously on tup of the large 
increases last year. The index (or ‘food 
articles’ has risen by 9.1 per cent on top of 
a rise of 11.9 per cent in 1994-95. Though 
seasonal, the ri.se of 7«.4 per cent in 
vegetable prices so far this year has far 
exceeded the rise of 49.6 per cent last 
year. In tea and coffee the ri.se has been 
24.5 per cent this year on top ot a 49.8 per 
cent rise last year. But for the subdued price 
trend in some intermediate and capital 
goods, the inflation rate would have been 
higher still. 

What is noteworthy is that the persistence 
of inllation is not warranted by demand and 
supply factors. In that sen.se t he economy has 
not been allowed to derive the lull benefit ol 
eight consecutive years ot good crops. There 
was a bumper crop in 1994-95 with 
toodgrains output touching a record 192 
million tonnes - a 10 million tonne rise over 
the 182.1 million tonnes ot the previous 
year. Though ihcre was some initial delay, 
overall rainfall during the souih-wesi 
mon.soon this year has turned out to be as 
good as the best in recent yc.irs with .'2 
meteorological sub-divisions recording 
excess or normal rainlnll and only three 
showing a dclicii All crops, except wheal 
perhaps, arc expected lo show a further 
rise in production over the peak levels 
of 1994-95. Food slocks with public 
agencies had touched an unpreccdeiiicd 
.n.5 million tonnes by May and remained 
high at 32.5 million tonnes at the end of 
August. The otficial expectation is that 
GDP growth, which had accelerated lo 6.2 
per cent in 1994-95. will be as good, if not 
better, this year. 

With monetary policy .still guided by the 
goals of stabilisation, monetary growth has 
been moderate in the past two years, 
particularly after the slowing down, over a 
year hack, of foreign currency inflows by 
way of portfolio investment and global 
depository receipts. M, growth in April- 
October at 5.4 percent has been low compared 
to the growth of 7.8 per cent in the same 
penod la.st year. Likewise, reserve money 
growth has decelerated markedly from 11.4 
per cent in April-Ociobcr 1994 to 4.9 per 
cent so far this year. A major contractionary 
factor has been the erosion of foreign 
exchange reserves by $ 3.25 billion (the 
equivalent of Rs 11 .(XlOcmrc approximately) 
since the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Thus there is no sign of an imbalance in the 
demand-supply situation, in the aggregate or 
even .secic^ally. Yet the pressure on 
commodity pnees has persisted. A major 
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liberalised environment in which tte trading 
community has been operating since the 
initiation ol the economic reforms'. The sharp 
increases in the procurement prices of rice 
and wheat have enlarged the holding power 
of the rich and even middle peasantry. 
Likewise, traders have begun lo act in 
concert and demand of manufacturers that' 
retail prices stamped on packages be 
inflated, with the threat that they would not 
market the products of recalcitrant 
manufacturers. The decsion of the central 
and stale governments to put the Essentia! 
Commodities Act in cold storage (even 
though they dare not formally repeal it) has 
clearly emboUIcncd traders to puisue such 
tactics with impunity. 

If the inllation rale has been hovering 
around 8 per cent this year and has not been 
higher, this perhaps reflects the emergence 
of a measure ol consumer resistance after the 
persistently high inflation levels of the past 
five years Ol so. Niggardly growth ofincomes 
of large sections of the jxipulaiion together 
with severe erosion ot real incomes have 
dented aggregate purciiasing power and 
something of a stnlemaie appears to be 
emerging in thccommixlily markets between 
the traders' urge to exploit the liberalised 
regulatory environment to extract higher 
margins and the consumer resistance 
emanating from sheer lack of purchasing 
power. 

NIGERIA 

The Executioners 

IN the alicrmaih ot the execution of the 
militant Ogom leader Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
eight others alter a miluary kangaroo court 
had sentenced them to death, it is easy to 
forget ihai among those who are most vocal 
in their condemnation are nations in whose 
not-so-ancicm hisiories he the roots of the 
present social and economic distress and 
decay of Nigeria and ol many other African 
nations. The ingredients are all more or less 
the same, though Ihc brew may turn out a 
little differeni ai diltcreni times and places, 
some bad and some worse. Resource-rich 
regions peopled by numerous divided 
communilies/lribes, colonisation and 
exploitation of rc.sourccs, little or no effort 
lo establish the basis for democratic 
institutions, de-colonisation and the 
Icgitimisation of the exploitation of 
resources in (he name of development and 
in collaboration wilh local elites, 
disintegration ot political systems,rampant 
corruption lo facilitate the cornering of the 
new-found wealth, state repression, often 
through military dictatorships, suppression 
of dissent and the deepening .spiral of 
violence. The list of African countries which 
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lo restore democracy .-•nd respect human 
rights - Gambia, Sierra Lcoiic, Kenya. 
Cameroon, Moramhtqiie and so on - is a 
trail of the social, political and economic 
wastelands created by ihe individual and 
colicclivc rapacity of ihe vciy nations which 
today condemn ihc military regime of Sani 
Abacha. 

But understanding the n.iiurc of the crime 
or its history is not to ionJoiie it Of the 
increasingly brutal actions of Nigeria’s 
military junta this was perhaps the most 
brazen and inhuman. .Saro Wiwa was the 
Icaderof Ihc movement for .self-determination 
forthe 5,00,000- strongOgoni minority from 
the southern oil-rich Nigerdelta Interestingly 
the movement itself emerged .around the 
issue of the environmental devastation 
wrought by the oil companies since 1954, for 
which the Ogonis began to demand 
compensation Not having got a share of the 
oil cake at any lime, in 1991 it became 
obvious that Ihe cake itself was shrinking. 
Nigeria has one of the smallest reserves 
alth( ugh today ir is fourth largest OPEC 
oil producer and accounts lor 7 per cent 
of US oil imports. Since 1954 several 
multinational oil companies have set up 
base and have been extracting oil and 
maximising profits with little interest in 
repairing or preserving the environment. 
All this has hardly bcnefiied the Ogonis 
who remain the poorest of Ihc over 300 
tribal groups which inhabit Nigeria 

The Ogonis aie noi, however, the only 
ones targeted for repression by the Nigerian 
regime. Since 1994 at least l(K) people have 
been publicly cxeciiied by linng squads. It is 
a measure of the reluctance ol Ihc 
Commonwealth countries lo lake action 
against the regime that before Ihc execution 
of Saro-Wiwa they had accepted the Nigerian 
regime's timclable for restoration of 
democracy. Even afici the execution, ii is 
noteworthy, none of 1 he count rics arc wi I ling 
10 put an oil embargo on Nigeria What is 
more. Shell (UK) which leads a coiisortiuni 
planning to build a $ 3.6 billion projei i tor 
liquefied natural gas in Nigeria has been 
quite unmoved by the executions and h.is 
declared its intention (o go ahead with its 
plans. 

The suspension of Nigeria from Ihe 
Commonwealth Is a small step towards 
forcing a return to civil rule in the country. 
Some other actions may well follow. 
However, Ihc solution docs not he in putting 
external pressure on the military junta to 
reform. ITic answers he in a transformation 
of Ihc character of geopolitics, which today 
ncce.s$itaies the devastation of third world 
countries to feed the rapacious appetites of 
the industrial north, in the struggle for such 
a transformation, many more Saro-Wiwas 
are destined lo be murdered. 
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GSFC 

Rise in Sales 

GUJARAT STATE FERTILISER 
COMPANY, promoted by the government 
of Gujarat in 1962. is engaged m the 
manufactureof urea.diammonium phosphate 
(DAP), ammonium sulphate, caprolacium. 
nylon filament yam (NFY). melamine, nylon 
6 and different types of polymers. It was the 
first company in India to set up a caprolacium 
plant in 1974. The company closed the 
financial year ended March 1995 with a 
sales turnover of Rs 1,482 crore. up by .^8 
per cent from Rs 1,076 achieved in the 
previous year Total income stood at Rs 
1.611 crorc against Rs 1,156 crore in the 
previous yeai and would have been higher 
but for other income which decreased by 
13 per cent. Interest costs moved up by 3 
per cent. Provision for depreciation rose 
by 9 per cent and was more than ollsct by 
a .50 per cent decline in the provision lor 
taxation. I'he company ended up with a net 
profit of Rs 114 crorc, up by 187 per cein 
from Rs 40 crore recorded in the previous 
year 

For the year under review the company 
increa.scd itscapacity utilisation in both the 
caprolactum plant and the tcrtiliscr units 
at Sikka and Vadodara, while its acrylic 
pellets and nylon plant managed to record 
new highs in production. A record 
production of 13.97 lakh tonnes against 
J2.86 lakh tonnc.s was achieved by the 
company's fertiliser plants. A majoi 
contribution came troni the DAP plant at 
Sikka which achieved a production of 5.30 
lakh tonnes against 4.19 lakh tonnes in the 
preceding year. The caprolacium plant 
prixluced 38,230 tonnes, achiev mg a 76 per 
cent capacity utilusaiion again.st (4) per cent 
in the previous year. Prndiiciion v>l acrylic 
pellets sttHKl at 1.478 tonnes. The production 
capacity has been further enhanced to 1,800 
tonnes from 1.500 tonnes. Production of 
normal biityl-mclha-acrylaie (n-BMA) was 
56 tonnes against the installed capacity ol 
SO tonnes. With the market showing signs 
of improvement, production i.s to be raised 
to 75 tonnes. The fibre unit achieved a 
production ot 5.201 tonnes during the year 
under review 

Exports stCHxl at Rs 66 crorc during the 
year under review compared to R.s 26 crore 
in the previous year, an increase ol 152 per 
cent. Imports at Rs 497 crore were up by 
19 percent from Rs 416crore in the previous 
year. Export of caprolactum increased from 
7,966 tonnes to 19.255 tonnes. 

The company plans to build a new Rs 750 
crore ammonia plant with a capacity of 1.350 
tonnes per day. The plant will increase the 
company’s urea production by I lakh tonnes 
to 4 lakh tonnes. The phosphatic fertiliser 
capacity would be raised from 50,(XX)ionncs 
to 3.50,000 tonnes with a part of the output 
being sold as liquid ammonia and .i pan 


being converted into fertilisers. Indian 
Engineering Consultant have been taken on 
foi the engineering work. GSFC has sig>'d 
an agreement with KFW. the German b.. 
tor a loan of 178 million DM to part finance 
the project. The company has also secured 
financial assistance of Rs 150 crore from 
leading financial institutions like IFCI, ICICI. 
Lie. IITI. .SCICI. AI.SO on the expansion 
agenda is the doubling of the melamine 
capacity to I0.0(X) tpa at the co.st of Rs 120 
crore 

Tlic company has recently commissioned 
a 50 mw co-generation power plant 
successfully. Tliecompany is makinga foray 
into the power sector with a 145 mw proje t 
in Vadodara at an estimated cost of Rs 4 
croie in collaboration with Gujarat Alkalies 
and Chenncalsand Gujarat Electricity Board. 
The company has also piomotcd Gujarat 
Airways .ilong with the Gujarat government 
to operate llights to and from Bombay. The 
company is entering the liquefied petroleum 
gas iLFii' imirket and plans to market two 
lakh toimcs ol LPG in a phased manner by 
June l‘>95 using its jetty at Sikka. Plans arc 
atooi i(> lay an LPG pipeline in collaboration 
with the KXT at Jamnagar. The company will 
implement its gas cracker project at Bhanich 
to mamilaciure petrochemicals at a cost 
Rs 4.100 crore and plans to complete the 
project m stages between March l‘J96 and 
1998 

The comp.iny m association with Modi 
Rubber has signed an agreement with British 
Petroleum Company to set up a aery liie fibre 
plant at an estimated cost of Rs 7(K) crore. 
To fm.incc this project the two companies 
plan to i.ip the market with a Rs I2() crore 
public issue and have jointly Boated a 
company. Guj.irat Acryolite Company. The 
company h.isjoincd hands with IPC'L.GN' C 
and CiACl. lo set up the first largest luj I 
terminal port m Dahej. 

The company has signed a memorandum 
ol undeisiaiuling with ihe Uganda 
Devciopinem Corporation f.ir selling up a 
phosphatic icnili.ser project m Uganda and 
is awaiting the approval ol the government 
of India 

The company plans lo .set up an cxpori- 
oriented floriculture project m Gujarat and 
is negoliaiing with an l.sraeli firm in this 
regard The company has also signed an 
agreemeiu with Vogcihuschy Gmlir 'I 
Austria lor setting up a 1.2(M) tpa citric J 
protect. Accoiiling to H K Khan. chairman, 
the company would continue to be an agro- 
based company and had intensified us 
agricultural activities by increasing seed 
production, taking up improved agricultural 
practices and by introduction of new 
pesticides and tissue culture to benefit 
farmers. 

The company has won an award for 
development anddi.stributionof biofcrtilisers 
trom the National Productivity Council, being 
the first tertiliser manulaciurcrinthecountry 
to be thus accredited 


ESCORTS 

New Projects 

E.scorts. the flagship company of the Escor 
group, is engaged in flic manufacture t 
motor cycles, tractors, auto component 
construction machinery and telecon 
munications. The company has a history i 
joint ventures. As early as in 1969 it set u 
a joint venture with Ford motors for tli 
manufacture of tractors. 1984 saw th 
company enter into a collaboration wit 
Yamaha fora technical assistanceagiecmei 
to manufacture lOOcc motorcycles in Indi: 
Three joint ventures were promoted by th 
company in 1992. Escorts Class was forme 
with 60 per cent equity with Escorts, the re 
being held by their German collaborators. I 
Hugos Escorts Communications, Escorts h;i 
a 49 per cent equity with Huges Networ 
Systems of US, a leading hi-tech elecironi 
company, holding 51 per cent equity. Th 
third joint venture was with Wimpey of Ul 
to undertake construction projects includin 
construction of roads, highways, bndgei 
etc The company in keeping with its fin 
phase of re.structuring has hived off all thes 
divisions as separate companies, creatin 
distinct business groups dedicated to clearl 
defined areas of activity. 

Escorts closed the financial year ende 
March 1995 with a tumover of Rs I.I9 
crorc. up hy 32 percent from Rs 903 rccorde 
last year. Increased dividend and intere' 
earnings saw other income move up fror 
Rs 30 crore to R.s 53 crorc, a ri.se of 76 pc 
cent. Total income moved up Irom Rs 9? 
crorc to Rs 1,253 croic. Intcrc.st costs cara 
down by 16 percent. A ri.se in the provi.sioi 
Id' dcprcciaiinn hy 6 per cent, coupled will 
.1 tax provision of Rs 20 crorc from ml ii 
the previous year did little to dampen th 
bot lomline and the company ended ii| 
with a net profit of R.s 51 crore. up by 3 !• 
per cent from Rs 12 crorc in the previou 
year. A dividend of 36 per cent has bcei 
decl.ired by the conmpany against 30 pc 
cent last year. 

In 1991-92, the company's pcrformani.i 
suffered as a result of the general slump ii 
the automobile industry. 19‘)2-93 saw hcav; 
interest costs take its toll on net profit. Thi 
situation cased in 1993-94 with sale 
increasing by 8.12 per cent and it got bettc 
n 1994-95 with the company .selling 4.4" 
lakh motorcycles. The company hopes d 
touch the 5 lakh mark in the current year 
Escor s has a 27 per cent share in (hi 
motoi 'yejes segment with Bajaj Auto ani 
Hero londa being its main competitors h 
this s gment. In the tractors .segment, tiii 
comp ny improved its market share to I i 
per ct It selling 16.498 tractors compare 
to 15. 231 racturs in 1993-94. Exports havs 
risen oR 28 crorc registering an incrcasi 
of 6.‘ per cent over the previou.s year. Thi 
com >any exported products to Sri Lanka 
Tan ania ai^ Papau New Guinea. 
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Escorts 

Tala Tea 

Financial Indicators 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

199S 

1994 

Incomc/appropriailons 

1 Net sales 

148242 

107644 

119412 

90293 

.39712 

41467 

2 Value of production 

IS82.36 

1122.57 

1199.59 

89814 

38242 

44.368 

it Other Income 

2899 

3336 

5.341 

3038 

5550 

2018 

4 Touil int imie 

5 Ra matetials/Sloties and 

161135 

11.5593 

125300 

92852 

43792 

46386 

and spares consumed 

71720 

53234 

86015 

65175 

5758 

4911 

6 Other manufacturing expenses 

14947 

18960 

1869 

1483 

8108 

8(342 

7 Reiiiuneralion lo employees 

8404 

7315 

13687 

10847 

7964 

7.304 

g Other expenses 

9 Operiitinii priifil 

42500 

1.5731 

12953 

S789 

11026 

14240 

23564 

20353 

10776 

6558 

109.36 

11889 

10 Interest 

1.3385 

12953 

.3990 

4757 

2220 

2388 

II Gross pnifii 

17267 

9350 

8965 

2908 

8720 

9504 

12 Depreciation 

5822 

5.360 

1847 

17.35 

991 

960 

13 Profit before ms 

11445 

3990 

7118 

1173 

7729 

8544 

14 Tax provision 

. 2 

4 

2025 

0 

1800 

2650 

15 Profit after lax 

11443 

3986 

5093 

1173 

5929 

5894 

16 Dividends 

2195 

2160 

678 

1017 

2840 

2525 

17 Retained profit 

Liabilities/assets 

9248 

1826 

4415 

156 

.3089 

3.369 

18 Paid-up capital 

6651 

6648 

3390 

3.390 

47.54 

' 3158 

19 Reserves and surplus 

70.592 

61319 

18253 

14701 

24149 

22723 

20 Long lenn loans 

68585 

61040 

2.3847 

21676 

7941 

848? 

21 Shon lerm loans 

22 Of which hank 

.37225 

45757 

8634 

5782 

8502 

7379 

borrowings 

19126 

21146 

8512 

5638 

6555 

6179 

23 Cross fixed assets 

171055 

15613.3 

37078 

.35192 

22131 

20078 

Accuinulaicd 

depreciation 

42295 

39891 

16268 

15096 

6944 

6106 

2S lnvenlorie.s 

351.55 

45868 

16015 

1.3486 

5969 

7867 

26 Total asscis/liabililics 
Miscellaneous items 

2.3(>79K 

226772 

84657 

74424 

54673 

51728 

27 Excise duly 

8994 

7516 

15342 

0 

81 

81 

28 Gross value adiled 

29 Toial foreign 

44425 

.3(XM4 

285.39 

19608 

14929 

17783 

exchange incoiiic 
.30 Total foa'igii 

r)625 

2682 

3(X)9 

2016 

7911 

l(X)24 

exchange iHiign 

6.3426 

44878 

788 

474 

691 

1711 

Key financial and performance ratios 






31 Turnover ratio 







(sales III lolul a.s.scts) (*}) 

62 6 

47.5 

141 I 

121 3 

72.6 

80.2 

.32 .Salc.slo total nci assets (91) 

3’ Gross value addl'd n< 

XI 0 

61 6 

220 6 

198.2 

87.6 

99.3 

grtfKs fixt'tl i 

U Rcium on iiivcsiiiHrnt 

26 0 

(9.2 

77 0 

55 7 

67.5 

8X6 

(gross pmfK 
(niolal asirisi i*. > 

7 1 

4 1 

10 6 

39 

15 9 

184 

(5 Grosi pnilil i>. <jlis 







(grossiiiargin) I'A) 

116 

8.7 

7 5 

3.2 

22.0 

22.9 

.36 Operating pmtii lo sales ('i I 

1.5.9 

18.9 

y.o 

7 3 

27.5 

28 7 

37 Profit hcfoix; (ax (osalcs (9( ) 

.38 Tax provision 10 

77 

.3 7 

6 0 

1.3 

19.5 

20.6 

profii before lax (91' ; 

.39 Profit alter lax lo net worth 

0 0 

0 1 

28 4 

0.0 

23.3 

31.0 

(return on equity) ('3) 

14.8 

5 9 

23.5 

6.5 

20.5 

22.8 

40 Dividend I5t.) 

.33.00 

.3.3 (X) 

361X1 

30 (X) 

60.IX) 

X0.(X) 

41 Earning per share iKsi 

17.20 

6.(K) 

15 02 

3 46 

I2..52 

18.68 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 

43 P/Eratiolha.sedonlatesiand 

II6.I 

102.2 

58.6 

5.3 4 

61.0 

82.0 

corresponUmg lasi 
year's pnee* 

8.4 

.37.1 

72 

37 6 

28.2 

41.8 

44 nebl-equilyram> 







(adjusicdfiv 
revaluaiioni t'Xi 

88.8 

89.8 

120.1 

1198 

27.5 

32.8 

45 Shonicnnhankhonowings 
(o invemnrics (%) 

46 Sundry ctcdilors to 

54.4 

46.1 

53.2 

41.8 

109.8 

78.5 




sundry debtors (%) 

47 Total minuK'nition 

119.7 

147.2 

M0.8 

96 4 

58.9 

74.5 

to employees 

to gross value adikd (9ti) 

18.9 

24.3 

48 0 

55.3 

53.3 

41.1 

48 Total Kiiiuneraliipi to employees 
(0 value of production (%) 

49 Gross fixed assets 

5.3 

6.5 

11.4 

12.1 

20.8 

16.5 




formation (%) 

9.5 


5.4 

- 

10.2 

- 

SO GfowthminveniofiesISh) 

-13.36 

- 

-1875 

_ Iti 

-24.13 

- 


The company has major upgradation plans 
on ihc anvil. Ii plans lo introduce 30 HP 
diesel engines for the agricultural tractors 
and 4-slrokc I28cc motorcycles for 
introduction in the near future The Rs 200 
crorc investment in the tractor division will 
be funded entirely through internal accruals. 
In the motor cycle divisioii an investment 
plan ot Rc 600 crore i.s envisaged In a bid 
to con.solidaic its position in the telecom 
industry. Escorts in a jomi vemurc with 
Hong Kong-based First S|h.‘c'iIic has set up 
E.scoriel Mobile wiih an c\|uity of Rs 400 
crore w'ith Escon.s holding a .S! per eenl stake 
in the venture. The company has entered into 
a joint venture with IIMT loi us iracior 
division with a SI per cent stake with the 
remaining 40 per cent to be held by HMT. 
The acquisition is to piovidc a boost to the 
company's tractor sales, taking it lo number 
one position from the current numlicr tha'c 
po.silion. 

The company has signed a memoiandum 
o1 understanding with Yamaha Motor 
company of Japan lo set up a Rs 2(X> crore 
joint venture company in India, with both 
partners having an equal stake in ihc joint 
venture. The company. Escorts Yamaha 
Motor, will manufacture a wide range of 
two-whcelers foi the domesiic and 
inicnialtonal murkcls. The joint venture which 
commences opciaiions in April 1996 will lay 
stress on stringent cKhuust norms laid down 
hyihe l994amcndincnl<)fihcCeniral Motor 
Vehicle Rules to come into clicci in April 
1996. Its manulactiinng plans include the 
manulacture ol cnvnonmeni-friendly two- 
sirokc rnouir cycles. Future plans envisage 
lour-strokc iwo-whcclcrs. Motorcycles 
manufacliired by the )oiiii venture is expected 
togrowirom I.KMXjOin 1996-97io2.(X).000 
in about five yeais. 

TATA TI;A 

Surge in Domestic Demand 

Though lea is ihc major revenue earner for 
the company, coniribiiiing neatly 95 percent 
ol iis turnover. Tata Tea with a 19 per cent 
market share has interests in other plantation 
crops like coffee, pcpiicr, cardamom and 
other spices. Tbe conditions in the lea market 
have been bleak for the last couple of years. 
The break-up of the Soviet Union has 
adversely aficeted the Indian lea industry. 
The erstwhile Soviet Union used to pick up 
around 200 million kg ol lea which dropped 
lo 42 million in 1994. Added to this has b«n 
the stiff competition posed by Sri Lanka and 
Kenya who have emerged as India's main 
competitors in Ihc world tea market. 
Conditions have improved of late with the 
better price that Indian tea is commanding 
on account of its superior variety compared 
to Sri Lanka and Kenya. 

Tata Tea closed ihc linancial year ended 
March 1995 with net sales of Rs 397 crore, 
down by 4 per ceni Inim Rs 415 crore achieved 
in the previous year. In these conditions the 
contribution of other income has been 
significant in providing the necessary boost 
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to the bottomline. Other income rose from 
Ri 20 croie to Rs 56 crore, a rise of 175 per 
cent. Interest costs came down by 7 per cent. 
Provision for depreciation rose by 3 per cent 
while there was a fall in tax provision to the 
extent of 32 per cent. The company ended 
up with an almost stagnant net profit of 
Rs 59.29 crore, up by less than I per cent 
from Rs 58.94 crore in the previous year. A 
dividend of 60 per cent has been 
recommended by the directors. 

Total tea produced by the company was 
54.21 million kg, 6 per cent lower than the 
production of57.68 million kg inthe previous 
year. Adverse climatic conditions prevented 
the south Indian estates from repeating the 
previous year’s performance of30.90 million 
kg and production stood at 27.28 million kg. 
The north Indian plantations division 
produced 26.93 million kg against 26.78 
million kg last year. The company’s sales of 
consumer packs regi.stered an encouraging 
growth with the company's flagship brand 
Tata Tea registering a growth of 20 per cent 
compared to the previous year. 

To combat adverse market conditions the 
company has decided to lake the value added 
route with efforts being made to strengthen 
us brands. The low level of pnees was a 
result of the changes in global markets over 
the last few years. The decline in Russian 
lea buying and the withdrawal of major buyers 
such as Iraq, Egypt and Iran led to a severe 


compression in exports. However, the 
company moved on aided by the surge in 
domestic demand coupled with preference 
for quality teas. 

The company is talking to the Madras- 
based Saptarishi Agio Industries which is 
into the cultivation of mushrooms for acquir¬ 
ing the company. Tata Tea has been in the 
mushroom business for about eight years 
now and its present capacity is around I lakh 
kg a year. A foray into the manufacture of 
ingredients used in bakery applications'is being 
looked into. This is in addition to expanding 
its existing business of tea and coffee. 

Europe and the countries of the Far East 
like Japan are the potential markets for the 
company's instant tea products. During the 
year under review, the company tied up with 
Hitachi of Japan for exploring opportunities 
in these markets. The joint venture is for 
identifying the markets for selling 
conventional and instant tea. Tata Tea has 
a 29 percent stake in the joint venture called 
Tata Hitachi Sales (Japan). 

The company is negotiating with 
Nutrasweet, a division of the US-based 
company Monsanto for a joint venture to 
manufacture sugar sweeteners and aspertame- 
based products in India. The two companies 
will hold a 50 per cent stake in the venture. 

Consolidated Coffee (Coascoffee). a sub¬ 
sidiary of the company in which Tata Tea 
holds 52.4 per cent stake, is working on 


methods for converting agricultural wastes 
such as coffee fruit skin, ch^ and parchment 
husk and sawdust into enriched organic 
manure to improve the soil fertility of the 
coffee estates of the company. It is also 
examining emerging opportunities in the 
domestic and international markets to bring 
in a range of value added products. 
Conscoffee’s strategy of holding down its 
prices in the face of rising prices in the 
domestic as well as international market 
enabled it to increase its sales and shore 
up its bottomline. The company registered 
an increase in turnover by 89 per cent and 
in net profit by 198 per cent and has declared 
a dividend of 60 per cent. 

The company’s 100 per cent export- 
oriented unit, Tata Tetley, a joint venture 
with Lyons Tetley, exports value added tea 
products like tea bags to the West Asia and 
Poland and operates one of the most 
sophisticated tea bagging facilities in the 
country. The Tata Spices centre in Cochin 
and Tata Tetley have been accredited with 
ISO 9002 certification. 

The company in collaboration with Rallis 
India is undertaking a field assessment of 
high-yielding and disease-tolerant selections 
of coffee, cardamom and pepper for future 
planting. Through the adoption of wedge 
cleft grafting method the company has 
achieved a major breakthrough in tackling 
infected Arabica coffee areas. 
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Editor- Dwijendra Tripathi 


The journal aims at providing; a competent 
vehicle to disseminate the results of research 
in the field and to document innovative 
experiments directed towards developing; entrepreneurship. The principal 
purpose of the journal is to provide an avenue for the publication of ori>;inal 
contributions, both conceptual and empirical, and to serve a.-, a vehicle for the 
fast growing literature on the theory and practice of entrepreneurship. 
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JOURNAL OF HUMAN VALUES 

Editor: S K Chakraborty 


The journal provides an international forum 
for the exchange of ideas, principles and 
processes concerning the application of 

human values to organisations and institutions and to the world at large. It carries critical 
essays, theoretical explorations and empirical 
studies, welcoming articles from a wide cross- 
.section of scholars, bureaucrats, artists, scientists 
and practising managers. 
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Bhopal Disaster: Judiciary’s Failure 

Salinath Sarangi 


The aftermath of the Bhopal disaster demonstrates the incapability of 
the legal and judicial system to provide justice to the victims of 
industrial disasters and of the failure of the system to act deterrently 
against industrial/environmental crimes. 


THE leakage of 40 tonnes of deadly 
chemicals from Union Carbide’s pesticide 
factory in Bhopal, India has brought into the 
open leaks in the modem industrial society. 
In the ahermalh of the disaster the biases 
and priorities of the medical, .scicntiric and 
legal (and others) system were laid bare on 
many occasions. With over 16.000 people' 
dead to date and over 2,00,0(X) exposed 
persons .suffering from incurable ilincs.ses 
the Bhopal Gas Disaster has illustrated the 
horrors of peace lime casualties of progress. 
Machinations of the multinulionals.collusion 
ol the Indian government, injustice of the 
judiciary, the fickleness of the media, and 
the systemic victimisation of the victims all 
this and much more, were made eminently 
visible without the usual verbiage and 
mystillcalion that go on in modern society. 
The legal and Judicial ‘accidents’ that 
followed the disaster culminated into the 
infamous settlement’ between the 
Corporation and the Indian government, are 
ot jiaiticular significance. 

In the continuing aftermath of the judicial 
disaster claims of over 3,(X).000 affected 
persons have not been registered and less 
than one-fifth of the people who.se claims 
have been registered have received any 
compensation. Compensation sums being 
paid are humiliatingly low and obviously 
inadequate. The average compensation being 
paid in 5,325 cases related to death claims 
is Rs 93,(X)0 (US $ 3.000) and for personal 
injuries Rs 24.000 (US $ 800). The 
procedures involved in the adjudication of 
personal damages are so tortuous that the 
claimants feel they are being treated as 
culprits. Meanwhile the real culprits, senior 
officials responsible for the continuing 
massacre in Bhopal are .scot-free. Warren 
Anderson, the ex-chairman of the 
Corporation, and No 1 accused inthccriminal 
case on the disaster, is hiding and Interpol 
says ‘they cannot find him".’ Despite the 
issuance of a non-bailabic arrest warrant 
against him pending since March 27,1992, 
the Indian government Ts yet to take the first 
step towards extraditing Anderson. The other 
accusedofficials, charged with manslsnighter 
and other serious offences, arc not even 


required to present themselves in court as 
the criminal proceedings move onominnusly 
at the Bhopal district court. 

Unfortunately, as we know, Bhopal is a 
part ofourdaily lives m technological swiely. 
Every year as many people die in the third 
world due to involuntary ingestion of 
industrial chemicals as those who died by 
Carbide’s g.i.scs And certainly the number 
of persons suticring Irom routine toxic 
exposure would be many many limes more. 
As the world makes technological progress 
there arc more profits in poisons causing 
more and more human and environmental 
damage. Bhopal demonstrated the 
incapability ol the legal judicial system to 
provide justice to the victimised people and 
IIS failure loact deicriently against industrial/ 
environmental ciimcs. However. Bhopal is 
no exception Courts all over the world arc 
more a part of the problem than the .solution 

Law was brought into Bhopal by US 
ambulance-chasing lawyers who descend, d 
in hordes on the city within the first week 
ol the disaster. Neatly 2,00,000clients from 
among the traumati.scd people were made to 
sign* on papers that went on to produce 120 
separate legal actions. While popular 
sentiment under lined the need for punishing 
the culprits for justice to be done, the US 
private lawyers filed suits for damages worth 
several billion of dollars in US eourts. The 
invasion of the US lawyers provided the 
Indian government with a rationale to pass 
Uk Bhopial Gas l-cak Disaster (Proces.sing ol 
Claims) Act in the parliament in March 
1985. 

Empowered by the act the government 
arrogated to itself sole powers to represent 
the survivors in the damage litigation 
Meanwhile it had .set up a directorate to 
register damage claims of affected persons. 
The exercise lasted over three years and at 
the end of it. well over 1.00,(X)0 affected 
individuals were left out. Claims of people 
under 18 were not registered and children 
bom to ga.s-exposed women shown to be 
physically and mentally retarded through 
medical research, were not consideted to be 
entitled to claim damanges. The claimants 
were then medically cxaniiiud (again 45 per 


cent of them were left out were medically 
examined) and each individual was assigned 
a category of injury. Medical examination 
was earned out in a manner worse than the 
rcgi siraiion pnx'css. The three most important 
tests, vir, pulmonary function test, exercise 
tolerance test and ophthalmic tests were not 
carried out on over K{) jicr cent of the claimants 
who were mcdicallv examined. Injuries 
caused tolhc brain, reproductive and immune 
systems were not even considered for 
assessment. The results ol the categorisation 
exercise arc ridiculous and in sharp 
contradiction to research findings of the 
governntcnt’sown medical rescarchagency. 
Doctors employed by the directorate of 
claims, claimiha(42 percent ofiheclaimants 
had not been injured at all. 52 per cent have 
only been lemjMtrarily injured and less than 
6 per cent were considered to have suffered 
permanent injuries While the government’s 
Indian Uouncil for Medical Research listed 
over 10,000 ‘burnt out cases ’ of people with 
severe lung disabilities.' only 40 claimants 
in all of Bhopal were kept in the severest 
category of injury. Obviously the damages 
were under-assessed to suit the settlement 
amount Andcurrentlyin Bhojral thisgrossly 
faulty categorisation has become the 
overriding criterion fur determination of 
compensation. In the recently-held ‘Lok 
Ad.ilat’ (People’s Court) nearly 3,000 
claimants weie awarded comfiensation sums 
in one day. On an avciage less than two 
minutes were given to individual claimants 
to present their case and claimants were, 
made to sign on papers saying that they 
agreed to whatever comfiensation was given 
to them before the compensation was decided. 
On an average claimants from the most 
severely affected wards'' who will be sick 
all then lives, were paid an average sum of 
little over Rs 25,000 (US $ 800), an amount 
that falls far short of the even cost of 
medicines for the next five years. I’hcre is 
a system of appeal but it can take more than 
three years till a decision is made on the 
appeal (and no interest is paid on the original 
amount) so most claimants arc coerced into 
taking whatever meagre amount is being 
given to them. All told it is a macabre 
judicial larcc that would be funny if it were 
not so deadly cruel. 

What docs all this tell us about what law 
and the judiciary docs? Particularly with 
reference to industrial hazards. In Bhopal 
the folipwing legal/judicial steps followed 
a usual pattern. The first step was to reduce 
the human damage, the ethical and moral 
obligations, to payment of money. Once that 
was done damages were arbitrarily assessed 
(and given the enormous lack of information 
on chemicals and their effect, assessments 
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will always be arbitrary) and the money 
reduced Consequently a large number of 
aflected persons were denied any money and 
others arc being given sums that will not 
even pay tor their medicines It is interesting 
to see what has been the clYcct of all this 
on the victimised 

The assignments ol widely different injury 
categories to different individuals in an 
affected family or community has created 
dissensions among people within a 
community. There is a lot ol anger among 
individuals whose injuries base been 
categorised as temporary or non-cxisicnt. 
But instead of being directed against the 
agencies res[Hinsible lor the situation the 
anger ol such individuals is directed against 
their ncighhoiiis or family members who 
have been assigned more severe injury 
categories The aibilranness in the award ol 
compensation sums has thus further 
compounded the tragedy and the communal 
lile <>r the .siiivivors has been iiiepaiahly 
damaged At an individual level the entire 
process of dani.o'e esiim.iiion -lo com¬ 
pensation award has been a hiimilialirig 
experience with considerable loss ol digiiiiv 

Unlortunatcly the rc-vieiimisation ol the 
victims by the legal and judicial system is 
not unique to Bhopal Partieulaily with 
rclercncc loindusinal/cnvininmcnial lui/arJs 
(his IS a sad but familiar story. As in Bhopal, 
payment of damages have marginal deterrent 
effect, if at all. 

Of the money paid as .seiilemcni by Union 
Carbide. S 220 million was paid out by the 
insurance companies and the rest had earlier 
been set aside in the company accounts right 
alter the di.saslcr. 'Ihe 50 cents per share that 
the disaster cost the company is unlikely to 
prevent its recurrence, Ol course even it 
heavy damages were paid in the eases 
deterrence would hardly have been achieved 
The global empire of hazardous corporations 
is sutticienlly well organised to .survive 
normal disasters in their routine opeiations 
As it hap|iens. insurance companies act as 
a buffer (payment ol premiums hardly affect 
the coqiorat ion ’ s profit margins) and damage 
litigation has no way to slop the human and 
environmental damage wrought by these 
corporations. 

In sum then what does civil law do in 
respon.se to industnal/cnvironmcntal ha/uid 
situations? It legitimises the payment of 
money to recoinpen.sc human and environ¬ 
mental damages (often irreparable) through 
an immoral logic. The judiciary then sancti¬ 
fies ncgoiiaiions in which the actual victims 
have little .say. Compensation amounts arc 
arbitrarily (and often adversely) adjudicated 
leading to Inisiraltons and divisions within 
the community of victims and humiliation 
of the .suffering individual. What civil law 
docs not do is take a wee little step to stop 
the poisoning of the people and (he planet. 


However, there are spaces within civil 
litigation on industrial/cnvironmcntal 
hazards that require legal and judicial 
intervention. To start with compensation 
needs to be seen not as a waiver against 
liabilities but ascosts lobe paid for reparation 
and restitution. In Ihe particular case of 
Bhopal, these costs include cost of medical 
care, economic, social and environmental 
rehabilitation A govcmnieni colluding with 
the oficnding eurporulion. lack of 
inlorinaiion on the chemicals and the 
inadequacies ol available technologies lor 
thcasscs.smcni ol mjunesotlcn comes in the 
way ol Ihe proper estimation ol such costs 
National and internallonal non-govemmeiual 
initiatives could play a crucial role in an 
independeni .isscssinent ol' the human and 
cnviioninenial damages and estimating die 
costs ol repair and restitution. In the ease 
ol Bhopal, the International Medical 
t'omnusMoii on Bhopal composed ol 14 
nieduul speci.ilists Irom II dillciciii 
countiies w.is .i coinmendabie initialise in 
ihis direclioii. ( ritieal interventions in this 
area will ,tlso inelude working oul ss.ivs ol 
vH-iim-lrieiidl\ payment ol the iiionies 
received Ol couise all such mieiscniions 
and Iheir oulcoine will be dependeni upon 
mobilisation ol public opinion 

fhchistory ol criminal litigaiioiion Btiojul 
has not been veiy excmplaiy either A 
criminal case on Ihe gas disaster was 
rcgistereii on December ?>. 19X4 On 
December I. 1987, the government's 


prosecution agency the Central Bureau ol 
Investigation (CBl) pressed charges in the 
Bhopal District Court against Union Carbide 
Corporation and its Asian and Indian 
subsidiaries as well as nine senior official.s 
including the then chairman, Warren 
Anderson. The 12 accused were charged 
under sections ol the Indian Penal Code that 
death with culpahic homicide, causing 
grievous hurt, causing death and poisoning 
ol animals and other .serious offences 
punishable by up to lile imprisonment and 
fines. Initially the aecu.sed corporation and 
olticiuls blamed a fictitious saboteur ( a 
disgruntled worker') lor the disa.s(cr and 
media campaigns were managed by public- 
relation companies to spread this lie 
Meanwhile the CBl, with the co-r pcration 
of the workers of the lactoiy, had p'e.sented 
a strong ease that linked key managerial and 
leehnicni decisions made by senior officials 
to die disaster. As the proceedings in the 
Bhopal Distriel Court began, Imion C arhide 
Corpoiation and its otfieials reliised tocome 
lo the court, with the company spokesperson 
Hrie Slack saying that "Indian i-ourts had no 
jiinsdiciion over Anderson or the s i impany'. 
Anderson was served suinmoii.s Ihrougli 
Inleipol and on his re()caied refusal lo obey 
them was proclaimed an absconder on 
l ebiuary 9, 1989 by the chief judicial 
magistrate in Bhopal and directed to he 
present in court m siv weeks tunc. On 
I’cbruaiy 14, Ihe IIS authorities intimated 
their approval of CBl's request to mspcel 
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the West Virginia factory of Union Carbide, 
a factory similar to the one at Bhopal but 
with much superior salety systems The 
inspection by CBI was crucial to establish 
double standards of safety followed in the 
two •sister-lactones', a policy common 
followed by iransnalional corporaiions. 

however, as part ol Us order on .scitlcmcnl 
on February 14. 19X9, the .Supreme Court 
went beyond its jurisdiction (as well as away 
Irom esiahlishcd procedures ol criminal 
liisiice) and qiiushed the criminal pitK-eedings 
against ihe ('orporaiion and Us offici.'ils. 
Indeed had the .scitlcmcnl not been challenged 
by suivivors and Ihcii syinpalhiscrs ihai 
would have been the end lo the criminal 
prosecutions ol oncol histones biggest mass 
iniirilcrcrs The revised and 'inal Supreme 
Court Older ol Oelohci 1991 revoked ihe 
(iiniinal immunity granted lo Ihe accused, 
an act ihe Coipoiaiion termed ■unfortunate'. 
I ollowing the lesumpiion of ciiminal 
pioceedings. a non-hailable arrcsi wariant 
uas issued again.si Warren Anderson and ihe 
^hares ol the Corixiration in Us Indian 
subsidiary wcie aiiached Andcr.son moved 
lo a sceroi address and despite Ihe aitaehineni 
ordets ol the distriei eouii (he eorponuion 
has been suceessliil in selling oil its asscls 
thioiigh a Supreme Collri ordei on Februan 
14. 1994 Thiee years have passed since ilic 
issuance o( w.irrants against the aeciiscil 
t'oipoialion and its olfieials, yet the Indian 
government h.is aoi taken .iny step towards 
seeking Andeison'sc'tiraJuion from ihe US. 
The poliiic.'tl will ol the government being 
decisive in the crimin.il judicial process and 
given that ihe governmeni has always 
lollovccd a pro-Carhide policy, the chances 
ol the accused being dcicrrcnlly punished 
j'e indeed marginal. In the pres.sing of 
charges, conduction of investigations and 
collceiion ol evidence, the CBI and the Indian 
governmeni have been wilfully negligent. 
Senior Corporation otl'ieials liable for 
disusirous decision-making and government 
of f leinis responsible for negligent monitonng 
and rc'guluiion have been left out of Ihe list 
ol accused. Charges that should have been 
pressed against the (.'orporaiion for crimes 
such as withholding of vital medical 
inlormation, causing coniaminalion of 
groundwater and .soil in (he vicinity of its 
taciory with carcinogenic chemicals, have 
not been pres.sed. The investigations by the 
prosecuting agency have been marked by 
inadequate monitoring of death and dtsc.i.se, 
and the CBI is no longer interested in 
iaspecting ihe west Virginia plant. 

Nearly 11 years after, the century’s worst 
industrial crimdt; remain undcrinvestigated, 
unjudged and theculprits unpunished. Again 
this failure of criminal law is not unique to 
Bhopal. The tiny number of convictions in 
cases of industrial homicide and grievous 
bodily harm, when posited against the 


frequency and toll of these crimes, speak of 
the injustices committed against victims of 
such enmes worldwide. 

Bhopal havcicarly shown that Icgal/judicial 
response lo corporate critlies is critically 
dependent upon the government's role in 
conduction ol invcsiigaiion, colIcclion of 
evidence and enlorcemcni of court orders. 
Though there exist provisions in some 
national laws (as in India) for extra- 
govcrnmcni.il ciimiiial litigation againsi 
corpoiaiions and theirofficials. the rcsourc^-s 
required lo sustain such a litigation are 
piohihitively high On matters involving 
transnational corporations, enlorcementsol 
judicial oiderv are entirely dependent on the 
govcinipeius of the countries involved and 
extra-government initiatives arc excluded. 
Yci anoilier jiioblem is the way criminal law 
anJtlicjudieiarylook .it corporations. Having 
no corporeal entity, corporations cannot be 
imprisoned or hanged Senior officials who 
(H'rsonally henei'ii I loin the coasequcnces ol 
the corporate decisions can thus stay behind 
Ihe ‘corporate veil whenever they wish to 
escape liabilii v tor ihe injuries and/or deaths 
caused as a resiiil of Ihcir managerial 
decisions l ines esiracted from the 
eorporaiion - .iiul the eases in which this has 
aelualK h.ippcned are rare - have lilile 
dcicrrcnt elleel on corporate crimes, similai 
to the suiiation ineivil litigation thcclahoraic 
insur.inee system .innihiKatcs the dcicrreni 
cflecis lines eouldhavc. Reduced to monelary 
terms ihe ha/ardoiis consequences of 
eorjioiaic decisions arc easily m.anuged and 
ihiHigh ihcir human loll are often large, 
piolils ol the eoiporaliotis (and dividends 
paid to shaichokleis) arc hardly affected as 
aeon.sequcnecol reek less corporate policies. 

While Ihe iiKidequacies and inappio 
pnalcncss ol existing Icgal/judicial responses 
to corporate crimes require theoretical 
and policy level interventions critical 
engagemenisaiejxis.sible within thecxi.sting 
scenario. In Bhopal, cxtra-governincni 
initiative.^ such us investigations into the 
causes of the disaster by such organisations 
as the Delhi Seienec Forum, Union Research 
Group, Bombay and the International 
Chemical and Fnergy Federation have 
generated laels and arguments outlining the 
specific crimes of the corporation. The 
complex nature of hazardous technologies 
may often requiic specific expertise 
unavailable in the local situation independent 
technical/scicntific invc.stigations in the 
establishment of corporate criminal liability 
could be one of non-government international 
interventions. 

However, the major emphasis in dealing 
with corporate crimes will have to be. under 
the circumstances, in Ihe domain of public 
opinion mobilising and creating means to 
exercise popular control over corporate 
conduct. An International Court for 
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Environment touid examine eases for an 
International hoycc'i of products of specific 
corporations. Tticre •ate ajiut few instances 
of successtut boycott campaigns againsi 
corporations but enough lo suggest that they 
arc an eficciivc means ol rcgulnlion of 
corporate hchavioui, An aspect often 
overlovikcd in the inilt.ition ol boycott 
cumpuign.'- IS the elleel ot such campaigns 
on the workers whose (ohs and dcslimcs arc 
linked with the pioliis made by the 
corporation 

The other possibilnics ol etiecling 
delerienci* with rcgaid lo corporate 
recklessness is lo hold public Iritils ol 
corporaiions and Ihcir senioi officials. 
Pressure W'ould ihcn have lo be brought 
ujion accused cor[»oraiions and Ihci r ofticials 
so dial they t.ice poptilai chaigcs in this 
iniernalional lorum and comply with the 
decisions. While this may seem to be tw 
ambitious and an uiueali.slic suggcslinn, il 
lakes inioaccountihc \ iiliienibtlily of mighty 
coiporiiiions i m-o-v/.v popular opinion. The 
specific roles and responsibilities of 
individual olticials in the omissions and 
commissions ol the corporation will have lo 
be cvaniincil and grounds (or appropriate 
popular actions laid down by an inicinulional 
lorum. Ol com sc such lutcrnniional 
imervcniions will have to be .simultaneous 
will) and suppicmeniary to the local/nalional 
initiatives through existing and judicial 
sysicins. 

Notes 

1 The acitijl nuinher ol killed by tlic 

disasiei will prolxihlv never be known thunks 
lo Ihe governmenrs deliberate neglect in 
monitoring and rcgislenng deaths OlTiciul 
liguivs ol exposure-related deaths is s..t24 nil 
Decemher 19*12. unolficiul and inure conerl 
rstiinulcs are al least three limes mure. 

2 Through the seltleiueiil order ol l-ebruary 
14-1S. 19X9. Union Carbide Corporulion was 
absolved ol all past, picsonl and future 
liabilities on payment ol a sum ol $ 470 
million (one-seventh of the amount claimed 
hy Ihe Indian guvcrniueiii on hcfialf of the 
vielims), enimnal proceedings were quashed 
and the Indian governmeni agreed lo defend 
Union Carbide in the even! of future disastei- 
rclaled litigation 

.1 According to a pro hono invesngation agency 
in the US. Anderson i.s currenily living al 4(K) 
Beach Roud. Vero Beach, Florida. US 

4 The retainers enlilled the lawyers lo 10-50 per 
cent of Ihe damages as contingency fees But 
most clients were ignorant of this arrangement 
as the forms wen* in English 

5 According to one study hy this agency 98.4 
per cent of the sample population suffered 
from lung injuries leading lo exertional 
dyspnoea. 7.1.4 per cent had recurrent 
respiratory inlections and 24 per cent hau 
reactive airways dysfunction syndrome 

<1 Of the .5.5(K) claimanis who were called lo the 
•Lok Adalaf only 2,8(M) chose to accept 
compcn.sation 
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UP: Opportunity for the Left 

Amaresh Mishra 


With social polarisation favouring SP-BSP suffering a setback, 
Mulayam Singh's revival in UP depends on his aligning with Janata 
Dal and the left forces. 


THE bclatccl dissolution ui'thc Uttar Pradesh 
(UP) assembly by the governor. Motilal 
Vora, may have ended temporarily the 
political uncertainty in the state But its 
timing and methodology leaves no room for 
doubt that the stale is again being held to 
ransom by contending forces through the 
misuseof office. The unprecedented decision 
to keep the assembly in suspended animation, 
once the BJP had withdrawn support Irom 
the BSP government, was in itself a partisan 
act aimed at furthering the interests of the 
Congress and to sec whether any favourable 
power combination can be worked out in 
UP. When it became clear that no party was 
in the actual stale of forming the government, 
and more imponantly that the Congress wtil 
have little to gain by an unstable government 
of cither Mulayam Singh or the BJP, the 
revocation of the house was effected, mainly, 
at the behest of the prime minister. But for 
quite a few edgy days, there was a virtual 
state ol atiaichy with parlies claiming the 
support ol members more than the actual 
.strength ol the hou.se. Hor.se-tradmg, threats 
of political violence and laetious discord 
also hung like a shadow on the fragile 
environment ol the state. 

In this, major parties like the BJP and the 
SP played a dubious role. Both demanded 
dissolution and holding of fresh elections 
but were stnin involved in ail sorts of legal- 
extra legal means m order to lorm a 
government. They also tried manipulating 
the position of the Congress for this purpose 
and at one stage both the BJP and the SP 
were hopeful of getting the supptirt of the 
governor. Tlte BSP for its part, was faced 
with the threat of a virtual breakup with its 
MLAs showing an inclination to join 
whichever party appeared clo.se to power. 
The level to which political propriety sunk 
for a few days m UP is indicative of the 
scenario that might unfold in the coming 
days, which promise to he no less unstable 
than the previous ones. 

The run up to the crisis was no less 
interesting. Of late, the BJPhad begun feeling 
that continuance of support to the Mayavali 
government was not yielding the desired 
result. The BJP had a tacit understanding 
with the BSP wherein both stuck opposite 
postures only to climb down later, as seen 
in the episodes of Mathura, reservations to 


backward Muslims and the Periyar Mela. 
But this alliance of convenience had begun 
showing cracks, especially with the reported 
hid of Mayavati to emerge as a powerful 
figure in her own right. This had brought 
her into conflict with the .state leadership of 
the party, even as she enjoyed a cosy 
rclation.shipwiththccentral leaders. Division 
m the BJP had increased which was reflected 
in the elections lo the post of the state chief 
where the Kalyan Singh backed nominee, 
Kalraj Misra prevailed over a BJP leader 
from Mir/.upur who had had the presumed 
backing ol the central leadership. On the 
other hand. Kanshi Ram’s tilt towards the 
Congress and his politically motivated anti- 
BJP statements were causing anxiety at the 
central level. Moreover, the nominations to 
the upper house, the vidhan parishud had 
become due and it was feared by the BJP 
that Mayavati will use the opportunity to get 
herself nominated and then demand a 
di.s.soliiiion 111 ihc hope of continuing as a 
caretakcrchief minister till the next elections. 
This would have been disastrous lor Ihc BJP; 
what is more, the party wanted some of its 
nominees in the list of the vidhan parishad 
nominations to which Mayavati was not 
willing to accede Apparently, the former 
chief minister had decided lo pursue her 
political timbiiions without the BJP for Ihc 
lime being; though there are reports that 
Kanshi Ram too. in order lo lorcstall 
Mayavati’s swearing in as a carciakci chief 
minister, instigated the BJP to withdraw 
support. As It is. opportunist convenience, 
rather than a minimum understanding on 
i.ssue.s. w.is the bedrock of the BSP-BJP 
alliance which came off precisely, at an 
‘opportune’ moment. 

Contrary lo media speculations, however, 
Ihc withdrawal has not done the expected 
harm to the BJP. It was argued that the upper 
castes are angry with the BJP, first, for 
supporting the BSP and then withdrawing 
at the wrong juncture, and this would result 
in a shift towards the Congress. But the BJP, 
at present, has not lost much, though it is 
unclear how much it has actually gained. 
The marginaiisationof Mulayam Singh could 
not proceed beyond a point and it is clear 
that a mere weakening of the dalit-OBC 
agenda is not sufficient to constrict the anti- 
BJP space which is the main strength of 


Mulayam. 'The Congress is hoping to game 
some upper caste vqtes from the BJP an 
a few daiit votes from the BSP. But thi 
possibility has yet to assume any concret 
shape; the speculations regarding th 
Congress are centring more around a pate 
up between Narian Dutt Tiwari an 
Narasimha Kao which might boost up th 
party. 

The party which lost out heavily in th 
latest bout of UP politics was, of course, th 
BSP. It has ended up divided, faction riddc 
and a rump of its former self. The outcom 
has been a logical culmination of the BSP’ 
journey which began from shrill anti 
brahminism without a radical ideology i 
political and social transformation, went ovr 
to an alliance with the political agents t 
brahminism and finally degenerated into 
‘nco-brahminical’ mess of vested interest: 
slca/e and corruption. There arc charges r 
unprecedented .swindling on the Mayava 
government and many contractors hav 
openly spoken about payments to th 
former chief minister. Funds were als 
misappropriated through pressures on th 
private sector, diversions from the welfar 
schemes and transfer of officers. In the la: 
mentioned instance, which saw the fornu 
chief minister transferring a record numbt 
of IAS and IPS officers, a precedence i 
sorts was established as regards tavouritisi 
and corruption. 

The balance sheet of the Mayav'a' 
government is a sullied one, indeed. It w.i 
a regime which turned everything, even ii 
own utterances, into their opposites. Th 
much trumpeted offensive against th 
‘goonda raj’ of Mulayam .Singh ended in th 
limelight offered to the noted criminal i 
Gha/.ipur, Mukhtar Ansari, who addresse 
a major BSP rally vvitli Mayavati a few da> 
before the dissolution. This gesture als 
undercut all measures of the govemmci 
aimed at ‘ameliorating the lot' of th 
Muslims: here Mayavati was following th 
tried game of ruling class politics with subti 
communal overtones; first, criminals ar 
projected as leaders of the Muslims, an 
then, the community is subjected t 
harassment and repression on this very nami 
Developmental work was neglected to 
point where money was siphoned off i 
unproductive and suspicious channels. A 
talk of law and order collapsed in the far 
of rising communal violence, unspeakahl 
cruelty on children and women, and th 
rising graph of rape, murder, dowry death 
and atrocities on weaker sections. The secon 
woman chief minister of UP had almc 
nothing to offer to the oppressed lot of th 
womenfolk; the CBI was actually denic 
permission lo persecute the guilty officci 
who perpetrated the killings and rape < 
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UttarakhanUi women at Muzaiiamagar. ror 
the poor anti the underprivileged, a welfare 
scheme for even populist purposes was not 
announced and the issue on which relations 
with Mulayam Singh were broken, the failure 
to provide security and land to the dalits. 
was not pursued. Instead, the forces who 
raised the issue were dealt with a heavy 
hand. The Mayavati government showed, 
like no theory or wntc-up could have, that 
the dalit phenomena in UP, unlike 
Maharashtra or Tamil Nadu, ha.s basically 
been a phenomena of power polities. It has 
been led, not by a rcforni-minUed petty 
bourgeois intelligentsia, hut by brokers and 
political agents ol the ilominaiu landlord- 
hoiirgeois-brahminical ideology. Lastly, it 
has luiietioned. crucially enough, as a 
weapon in the hand ot ruling classes to 
blunt the edge ol the leli movement, class 
pohiies and dcmoeraiic eonseioiisncss in 
the region 

Willi the sidelining of the HSf’. the .stock 
ol Muluvam Singh is c.speeled lo use once 
.igam. Bill It IS cleat lhai l‘W.^ is not going 
lo repeal iiselt; ihe social polansalioii seen 
then 111 lavoui ot ihe SP and the BSP is ovci 
.ind done with. The daiil-hackward-Musliin 
tiiiiu IS \plii along several lines with the 
iliseneluiniincm ol the dalits with the BSP 
showing little Signs, as ol luiw, tif gelling 
iransl.iied into voles lor Mulavam Singh A 
icMv.il ol Mulayam Singh, iheictorc. can 
onl\ be .ichiesed by .1 raihcalisalion ot ihe 
iciiinsi plank' on which this ‘unity’ was 
.ishieveu. or a leturn to the old centrist 
politics o! Ihe pre-y.i d.ivs Till now, the SP 
leader has shown little inelmalion ol 
lollowing the earlier option; renewed eClorts 
10 lorge .III alliance wiili the Jan.iia Dal and 
Ihe leli panics seem more probable Wiihm 
Ihe lormei, Mulayam IS more keen on foiging 
•III iindersiaiuling with Ram Vilas Paswan 
.iiui his Dalu Sena in order to hll the gap 

I le.iieil by ihc B.SP. i'.ven otherwise, the JD 
IS lediiced lo a small force in the stale and 
Miilay.im has never been 'principled’ or 
lou'sighied enough lo seek unity lor 
ideological and larger I'Htlilieal reasons. His 
inimediatc eoneern is UP uml he is unlikely 

10 loc the National From tag merely because 

II w ill send adiffereni message at Ihe national 
h vel But the left lag will definitely help; 

11 is quite imcresting that even in a state like 
UP. where the Icit has traditionally suxid 
weak m the electoral arena, its ideological 
and movemenial appeal has been quite .strong, 
something which the centrist parlies have 
always tried to u.sc. This has also conslitulcd 
one of the ’sorrows’ of the left which have 
ycl lo. it seems, leave the desired impression 
on the conventional wing of the movement. 
Even before Ihc current crisis, the CPM 
openly, and the CPI covertly, extended 


unconuitionai support to Mulayam Singh 
while the socialists linked to Mulayam were 
demanding some I’omi of an apology from 
him for misdeeds committed in Uttarakhand 
and on other fronts, while in power. The leti 
also overlooked Mulayam's history of 
breaking up the CPI and his indulging in 
anti-leftist propaganda. 

The left, it appears, is tailing to read Ihc 
ground situation. Previously, Mulayam could 
go alone, but now he is dcjK'ndant on the 
left. Moreover, with the failure of shrill, 
‘casic-oncnted’ ccmiivt plank, the focus is 
back on secular issues which will milurally 
favour the leli. Now, if ihc letl. despite its 
’weakness’ (alter all even Mulayam is quite 
weak now eonipai ed to his earlier strength), 
chooses to evolve an agenda of land reforms, 
democratic rights, unemployment, 
sa‘ularism,Uitarakli.md and aradieal change 
at the social level which will really cmpowei 
the downtrodden, 11 stands a good chance 
ol cficeling a new anii-BJP, anti-Congiess 
polarisation with .in independent Icllwards 
tilt. This might as well (orec Mulayam lo 
lake a dilleieiii posiiuin or to support the 
leli. 

Amongst the leli parlies, the CPI-ML has 
taken up this position, just before Ihe 
dissolution ol Ihe assembly, it organised a 
lO.(KK) strong e.isi UP peasant rally at 
Benares. Belore lhai. Ihe CPI rally a( 
Allahabad and Ihe CPM rally .11 Lucknow 
had both altrailed less than *i.O(K) people. 
Even al oilici pl.iecs. like Pilihhii, Fai/abad 
and Ural wlieic llic f’PI MLorgani.sedTcriii, 
Avadh and Hundelkhand based peasant 


marches. rcspcci*vcly, the mobilisation was 
beyond anything aei‘.<cvcd by the left so far. 
These indieitiois arc quite interesting for 
they show that in quantity too. the 
revolutionary left trend is slowly edging past 
Ihc CPI and the CPM. This can be of far- 
reaching eoiisequonecs in Kic long run, 
though the mam newspa[H.'is ot Benares, 
belonging mostly to the Congress, the BJP 
and the Mulayam ’ihmk-ianks’ and money 
bags, highlighted the oast UP tally as 
significant also m the immediate electoral 
secnaiio of the region 
A very noteworthy aspeci ol the rally was 
Ihe focus, alter many decades, on the issue 
ol land retorms (even by government 
estimates UP has I ..‘'‘).(K)I) acres of surplus, 
undistributed land, though unofficial figures 
are much higher) arnl us link up with the 
political stiuaiioiint the day Noimally, these 
two are seldom linked; in the liadilinnal left 
agenda, land rclorms have tiinriioiied 
basically as an economic issue where.is 
political posuires have had lilile bcanng 
with Ihe snuggles of the peas.intry. The CPI- 
ML’s lally wasa peasant march on the issue 
ol t ommimalism, it sought explieilly to link 
the snuggle going on around l(),(KX) iicres 
ol iinaceounted iarid m the Bairaih I aim of 
the Kaj.i ol Benares with Ihe tael that in the 
east UPcounirysideiippcu.isielandlordism 
has taken on ,1 communal th.iracler. Tluis, 
Ihe ilass b.isis of eoir.auinaltsm stands 
exposed alongwiih Ihe oh)ecnve, polilieal 
laigct ol Ihe land slriiggle. linking ihe light 
ol ihe im.il pool with Ihe lighi agamsi ihe 
B.IP 


Agricultural Economics Conference 

The 55th Annual Conference of the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Economics wili be held at the Institute of Rural Management, Anand 
(Gujarat) from 23rd to 25th November, 1995. The following subjects 
have been selected for discussion at the Conference. 

1. Livestock Economy 

2. Rural Non-Farm Employment 

3. New Economic Policy and Indian Agriculture 

Montek Singh Ahluwalia, Finance Secretary, Government of India, 
will inaugurate the Conference and M V Nadkarni, Professor and 
Head. Ecology Economics Unit, Institute for Social and Economic 
Change, Bangalore, wili preside over the Conference. 
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(^politics of Communicable Diseases 
Plague in Surat, 1994 

Sharat G Lin 

Highlighting the\occurrenci' of plague in a stereotypically poor countly 
like India has the effect of setting the industrially-developed countries 
above the seemingly 'chaotic' and ’substandard’ conditions of the 
developing countries. 


A YEAR after the epidcmii; of plague ihal 
swept through Surar. iis oiigins are >.1111 not 
clear. What is clear is lhai the iiiieriiational 
attention it received was driven not so much 
by genuine public htalili concerns, as by a 
media opportunity When intcmalional prcs.s 
reports first carried news ol plague in India, 
it was not of ihe outbreak of plague itself, 
but instead ol the panis cxikIus ol an initial 
2.(X).(K)f) people liom the indu.strial city ol 
Sural That was on September 23,1904. But 
just the month belore in August. oMlcials 
had reptirted an otiihreak ol bubonic plague 
in 2.'i villages around ihc town ol Manila in 
Reed district at Ihc periphery of the Latur 
earthquake /one in southern Maharashtra. 
Among .some OOdiagyoscd cases, theie were 
no deaths and no international panic. 
Similarly, when iio children died tiom 
encephalitis in June lOO.S m Mu//alarpur, 
Bihar, the event passed virtually unnoticed. 

In Sural, the first dibgnosed ca.se had been 
reported days belore the first confinncd death 
from the plague on September 21. The mere 
tact that plague had broken out m the 
pneumonic lorm and po.sed a risk ol spreading 
to epidemic proportions was nut in itsell as 
great a concern to the world community. It 
wa.s not until after the media drama of the 
ma.ss exodu.s began iMal ihc Nrw York. Tunt-.s 
earned a Ironi-pagc article, lirst icporting 
the outbreak ol plaj^ic in India, rocusing 
on the panic, it staled?!" As many as 2,tK).(XX) 
people tied the city ofSurai in wc.stcrn India 
Kxlay after an ouibreatlof pneumonic plague 
that medical experts desenbed as one of the 
most serious reported in Ihe world in recent 
decades, olltcials have said"|l| 

Once brought to world attention. I he pubi ic 
health threat was dramatised by ponraying 
this outbreak of plague as the recurrence of 
a previously extinct di.scasc: ‘The epidemic 
of pneumonic plague in India that has led 
to panic and ma.ss evacuation trom the 
industrial city of Surat over Ihc last week 
is a gnm reminder lhai diseases commonly 
thought vanquished remain an immense 
threat to the wt>rld"|2]. 

This notion ol a sini.stcr global threat was 
amplified by referring nut to the disease 
caused by the bacterium Yrr.siiua luwiis. but 
rather to the narrower categorisation of a 
specific and less common clinical 
presentalion ol the disea.se - pneumonic 
plague. The New York Tunes called it "the 


fi rsi epidemic of pneumonic plague anywhere 
since early in the ccnlury"(31. A second 
atticleinlhesamcissucrcpealedlhcasscition. 
saying that the plague attack is "believed i,> 
belhelir.si confirmed incidenceol pneumonic 
pi ague any where i n I he world for decade s"] 41. 

Os'i- Disi ASC, Ma.ny Ci.iNir'Ai F-oksis 

The natural host ol Y i>c\Us is domestic 
and wild rodents Transmission is usually 
via a Ilea veilor - in Asia most commonly 
the rat Ilea XriuntpsYlla clwopis - to oilier 
rodents and occasionally to human beings. 
Humans, dogs. cats, rabbits, and other non- 
rodents are accidental hosts m Ihc natural li Ic 
cycle ol plague|5|. 

Bubonii plague is the initial toiin 
developing alter the bite of an intecterl Ilea, 
with a usual incubation period ol one to 
seven days. It is the more common lorm in 
humans, with .ibrupi onsci, lever, enlarged 
tender lymph iukIcs (bubos) and abdominal 
pain. 

Secondary pneumonic plague develops a 
lever, rapid bieathing, cough, and pneumonia 
within two to three days after the initial 
symptoms ol bubonic plague. This mlcctious 
stage enables human-lo-hunuin respiratory 
transmission and direct acquisiiion ot the 
pneumonic lorm - primary pncunionic 
plague It not treated with anlibioiics within 
a day ot onset, primary pneumonic plague 
may progiess to marked dilliculiy in 
breathing (dyspnea), bloody sputum, 
respiratory failure, and death within two to 
SIX days of initial contacl(5. 6! 

Thus pneumonic plague is noi a separate 
disease, hut rather a more contagious form 
of the same disca.se as bubonic plague. 
Bubonic plague is an infeclion localn ’ m 
Ihc blood stream and in lymph noo^ 
Fhieumonic plague is, in addition, an infection 
of the lungs, which becomes its primary 
manifestation. For epidemiological purposes, 
the World Health Organisation (WHO) 
classifies both bubonic plague and pneumonic 
plague as one disea.se. Its International 
Classification of Di.sca.ses (ICD-9) groups 
all clinical forms of plague under the code 
(i20(7], since they arc caused by Ihc same 
organism and arc inter-iransmissibic. In other 
words, a person with bubonic plague can 
develop pneumonic plague once Y pestis 
bacilli cross from the bloixl circulation into 


Ihc alveolar tis.suc of the lungs. Conveniely 
a Ilea having bitten a person with pneumonic 
plague can transmit Ypesiis bacilli to infect 
another person with bubonic plague. 

The third clinical form, primaty 
scpiicacmic plague reaches overwhelming 
sepsis before lymphatic or pulmonarv 
manifestations dominate. If untreated, u 
progresses very rapidly with fever. chilK 
rapid heart rate, nausea, vomiting, delirium, 
and death within 48 hours. The fourfh 
lorm. plague meningitis, is a rare late 
complication when bacteria cross the blood- 
brain barrier. 

Global Incidi no' oi FYagiie 

According to WHO surveys, plague is 
entlemic in Vietnam. Myanmar, India, 
Indonesia, Zaire. Kenya, Tanzania. Lesotho, 
.South Alric.i. Madagascar, Libya. Ihc US. 
Bra.'il, Ecuador, Peru and Bnlivia|5, 6. 8). 
In 1992. the latest year for which 
comprehensive data were available from the 
WHO. nine countries reported 1,768 cases, 
of which there weic I9K deaths 01.2 pci 
cent) During 1978-1992. a total of 14.8.36 
cases, including 1.4.') 1 deaths (9.8 per cent), 
were reported in 21 counlries|91 The largest 
previous epidemic in modern times was of 
over .3.X(H) ca.ses ol plague in 1967 m 
Vietnam, generally recognised to be an 
anomaly owing lo the disrupiionol the rodent 
jHipulation by extensive chemical defoliation 
by large-scale US military operations during 
1966-69, In Southern Vietnam, 86 per cent 
of all ca.ses occurred in provinces which 
were heavily delolialcd|8|. Thus, contrary 
to the impressions given in western press 
repoils, plague worldwide was far from being 
an extinct disease prior to the oulbreak.s in 
Manila and Sur.nt. 

In India, plague is not only endemic, but 
historically has been epidemic. An estimated 
10 million deaths have been attributed to 
plague m India during (he 19th centurylS] 
In 19.33. 78 per cent of all reported human 
plague ca.ses in Ihc world iKcurred in India 
Cases of plague in India have been reported 
in nearly every year during the first two- 
thirdsof this century. Between Ihe outbreaks 
in June 1969 and August 1994, both in Bccd 
district, Maharashtra, the country had been 
largely tree of the diseasc(8]. In fact, prior 
to 1994, the la.st laboratory-confirmetd human 
case in India was reported in 1966|9|. This 
fact undoubtedly contributed to the erroneous 
popular notion that plague was a vanquished 
disease in India priui to the epidemics of 
August and September 1994. 

By limiting the clinical form under 
discussion to pneumonic plague, the New 
York Times' assertion that this is “the first 
epidemic of pneumonic plague anywhere 
si ncc early i n t he centu ry" avoids compari son 
to later bubonic plague epidemics, such as 
the one in Vietnam in 1967. and ignores the 
current prevalence of isolated cases ol 
pneumonic plague. Even in the US among 
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ihc 10 ctmfirmetl cases of plague reported 
to the ('cnlrcs tor Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) in IW.l.onc was primary 
pneumonic, seven were hubonic. and two 
were primary septicaemic i including one 
ije.iih)| 111 Among the 11 eases in 1W2. one 
w as taial prim.iry pneumonic plague and the 
■esi hubonic! 12 j. 

Thus, tar liom vanquished, pneumonic 
plague still occuis .iround the woild ■ even 
in an indusinally-ilevelopcil counti y like the 
CS. f:\en though dr.iniatic progress had 
been made in hiingtng plague iiiidei coniiol 
Jurmg ilie (irsi halt ot this ceiilury. the 
minihei olcasesinllicl hShasheengeneially 
increasing in \iiccessi\e decacles durine ilic 
killer halt ot the 2()lh century .is shown in 
Table I j I I. l.'il Then wliv did the A'cn 
Yolk rwu's ailempi lo erioneoiisly pori.iry 
iIk plague as .i "once vanquished dise.ise” 
when panic sirucK Siii.ii ’ There are sevcial 
possible eoninbmoiy explanalions. 

'Hoi-iirThan Tnoi Arinini' 

t'lisl. the word ‘plague' eonjiiies up in the 
minds ol niosi people nighimarish vision ol 
the ‘black death' as it came to be called in 
ibe ISth icniury when a c.ilasiiophic 
epidemii ol the plague wipcil oiii an estimaletl 
oiieqiiancroltlieeniiiepopiilalionolliurope. 

II portravcil .is the first epuleniic ol 
pneuinonie pl.igiiesniceeaily in theiciiliiry. 
niediamaiselev.iied lioin an .ilniosi louline 
noiiliable puhlii health problem lo a onee- 

III a-eenlury oiiibie.ik ol ,i killer disease 

•Secondly, highlighting the oeeurience ol 

plague 111 a slereoiypu.illy poorcoiiiitry like 
liidi.i and not in the t'S. where ii is eqii.illy 
endemic and, in l.ict. on the rise, has ihc 
cllcc! ol selling Ihe industrially developed 
. oaniriesabove ihe seemingly ‘ehaoiic’ and 
siibstandaid' conditions ol the developing 
.'oiinmes This provides the preiexi loi 
leveloped eoiiniiies and some newly 
nulusirialising eouniries as well, lo imfiose 
11.0 clre.stiietion.sagainst Ihe spread ol pl.igiie 
limn India. Hut this is more likely a 
euphemism lo embarrass a less developed 
I luniry in Ihe hopes ol m.iking the more 
develo[vd look heller .ind safer. 

Sine enough, on Scpiember 24. I‘W4. U.S 
ledeial health olfieials annoimecd that they 
planned to increase surveillance at 
iniern.ilional airports in the li.S lo ‘idcntily 
anv eases among pa.sscngers coming from 
mteeied areas of lndiu'|.1|. Other eouniries 
- including .Saudi Arabia. Kuwaii, IJAE, 
Malaysia. Germany - followed suit, taking 
still stronger actions lo cut oft or restrict 
flights from and to Inriia Some warned their 
eili/ens notio visit India. Ofcour.se, Pakistan 
lost no time to use the opportunity lo 
embarrass India by eaneclling flights and 
closing border crossings, citing 'public 
health' enneems. Ironically, many of these 
same countries - the US. Saudi Arabia, and 
tfnsi - south'Casi Asian countries - arc 


themselves endemic areas for plague. While 
quarantining any geographic' liKaliiy to 
contain the outbreak ot a potentially deadly 
eommunieable disease is a sensible 
prceaulion. Ihe same measures were not ’.ikc" 
w'hen plague originated in the US. Heal' 
inspeeiions were not implemented lor air or 
ground tiavellers leaving a plague affee'ed 
eouniry or slate within Ihc US. Other 
eouniries iieiiher banned flights originating 
Inim the U.S noi nnposed eir.eigcney health 
stieenmg ,u ports ol entry. 

Despite .1 plague mortality rateeoiisisteiiily 
higher lli.in liulia's i:i recent nines (10 |Vr 
lenl in ilie 1 'S in IW2 and I W.t versus less 
ihan I per vein in India in 1904). the U.S 
Centres lor Dise.ise Conirol and Prevention 
in Ail.ini.i (ieoigi.i, olleied to send lour 
epi'.iemiologisis and lev hnieal experts to India 
iluring the panis in Sural. The governniem 
oi Iiidiaaeeepievi 11 meal laboratory supplies, 
bui kindly deiimevl the oiler vit cxperiise.. 
The pattern was lepealcd in 199.'i when 
CD(''s S|K\'i.il Paihogens Branch spent .1> 
1 S million to help contain Ihe epuleniic ol 
Ebola III Kikwii,/.me In spite ol iiselloris 
lo eoniiol llie spread ol ihc hantavirus in 
Brazil .iml Aigeiiima. die disease iriauaged 
to reach US sot! Ihe American oflei ol 
jssisianee w.is irioovaled not so niiieh by 
eh.irit.ihic hiim.init.in.inism as out ot a keen 
sense ol iialioii.il scll'-intcrcst. Clarence J 
I’eiers.ehiel ol ineSpeeial Paihogens Braneli, 
acknowledged lhai his lesponsihililv is lo 
protect puhlu liealili in Itie US. According 
lo /liiv/neu W'cik "Wlien he learns ol an 
oiilbreak, he asks a series of questions Is 
(he problem licre jiii Ihe U.S)'' How easily 
can It gel here ’ II it gels here, how easily 
can It spiead''"! U)) 

Yet CTM”, in an.ilvsing the public health 
potential ol'ihe Surat epidemic, ilself adniiited 
that ■‘imported eases .uc expected to be 
rare”! 17|, In laci. Ivvo weeks alter theexodus 
Irom Sural, no iinpoiied plague cases had 
been detected m .iiiy other country. CDC 
further advised dial travellers to India and 
other plague-envlemie eouniries arc al low 
risk for nileeimn wnh Yrrsima pesux," but 
were nevertheless being provided wiih 
precautionary inloimaiion| I8|. 

Of all Ihc oeeuricnecs ot plague in the 
world in leeent decades, only Ihc outbreak 
in Sural elicited an international response 
which amounted to turning India into a p. h 
nation tor a number ol weeks. In scale and 
mortality, it was certainly greater than the 
post-earthquake epidemic in Mamla 
(Table 2). bui this could not have been 
anticipated at the ouisci of theSurat epidemic, 
given Ihe inadequate public health 
surveillance mtormaimn available at thclime. 
The only unique Icatureof the Surat epidemic 
was that il was accompanied by public panic 
and a Ircn/ied mass cxvkIus from the city, 
which ri.skcd a geographical spread ol flic 
dijicase. This was, no doubt, ilic trigger - 
or. ai least, the excu.se - that set off a 


worldwide panic bv national authonlic.s and 
the international pre.s.s. 

The IS.SUC here is not that screening and 
quarantine measures .should not be 
uiuleil.iken to contain Ihe spread of a 
polctm.illy latal eoimniimeatile disease 
K.ithei the vievision wtieii lo apply these 
iiie.isiiies shoulil be based on a scientific 
.issessrneiiio! puhlu lic.illbiiskseonsi.sicntly 
weighed ag.iiiisi ihe costs .itid public 
iiKoiiveniemeol s|x'eilii mv.isuies Coiisiiler 
Iti.il if 10 Ol so eonliinu'd i ases oiiginalulg 
111 Ihe U.S every yeai aie no setmiis public 
tie.illh ihre.il, why then should .i potential 
ease anivmg liimi India he e.iuse Uii 
overiiding .ikitm''‘I heic reiii.misihedislintl 
|vissibilily Ih.ii eeilairi ri.moii.il aulhoiiiies 
■ind elements ol the pievs, p.utieiil.iily those 
111 the I kS. hoai a ‘Imliei than tlmu' attitude 
and souL'hi lo use the epiileiiiie lo eiiibair.iss 
India bevduse ol uiirelaied political 
diMi'i cnees 

t'vkioi ,\ Hkomhh (Il oisn nil VI Aci moa 

'I'his iioti-reeipioe.il paileiii is reinim.seeni 
ol ilu I kS governmenl's ileni.il ol voas lo 
known HIV positive loreigneis eoniing to 
ailond .ill inieriialinal AIT'S eonferenee when 
the US iisell h.id the world's laigesi known 
HlV inlevied populaiion This is consistent 
with die aiieiiipts lo aiiributo the onerous 
oTigiii ol the AIDS virus lust to Haiti and 
then to fiasi Aliie.i Isiill svieniilitally 
iinpioveri) laihei Ihan lo the US. thus 
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deflecting the associated notoriety from the 
US. Political, not public health, reasons were 
and still areevidently (he driving force behind 
public health policy. 

This IS alter all not the first lime India has 
been embarrassed in a concerted action 4cd 
by ihe US government, supported by a 
compliant press. In recent years, we may 
recall the inicn.se diplomatic pressure ut 
Russian president Boris Ycitsin to cancel the 
sale ot dual-use cryogenic rocket engine 
technology to the Indian Space Research 
Organisation (ISRO) in 1993, the influence 
exerted on France to suspend ihe supply of 
fissionable reactor-grade uranium (U-"') to 
India'.s Tarapur reactor in 1993. applying 
'Special 301' unilateral trade sanctions 
againsi India lor tuilurc to change its 
intellectual propcriv laws i<> meet US 
demands in 1993. or ihe singling out of 
certain Indian fabrics for not meciing US 
llatnmabiliiy standards in 1994 when others 
were no better. * 

Thepurposeol these arguments iscertainly 
not to deHeei criticism from the Indian 
authorities’ handling of the Surat epidemic. 
Had public health surveillance activities been 
sustained, the threat ol a plague epidemic 
could have been foreseen before it happened 
Once the first cases o( plague had been 
announced. Ihe aulhorilies could well have 
calmed public (ears by reassuring the 
population ot available and prccautioiiaiv 
measures This could haw averted panic and 
the mass exodus - and the pretext lor 
adverse iniernalional re.u iion lo embarrass 
India. The point is not that India should 
never he pul on the spot, but rathei that .i 
nation with similar health problems ol its 
own. such as the US. should not he allowed 
to manipulale non-poliiicul matters liki- 
public health lor political ends - that is. lo 
use diMoricd pretenses to boost its own 
standing in the world conimunilv at the 
expense ol others. 

Neither world publii. health noi 
intern,iiional political standing are /.ero-sum 
games Petty naiionalisms vying lor global 
polilual dominance serse no useful 
humunitaiian end. I'tiere is ample room lor 
all naiions lo correct iheir deficiencies, 
develop, and prosper on an even global 
playing ticld. 
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UTTAR PRADESH 

In a Debt IVap 

Kripa Shankar 


Failure to generate revenues and cut non-productive, especially 
administrative, expenditure has led UP into a debt trap. 


UTTAR PRADESH is one of the poorest 
states but appears to be very reluctant to 
mobilise resources for faster development 
or to take measures In increase the elTiciency 
of investments. Per capita tax revenue in the 
state is almost one>third of what it is in the 
richer states - even backward states like M 
P and Rajasthan have higher per capita tux 
revenue. A state like Kerala which docs not 
have a much better per capita income ba.s 
a tax incidence of Rs 570 as against Rs 249 
in U P. 

The share of the stale’s own tax revenue 
in the total revenue receipts is constantly 
declining, and currently it is only .15 per 
cent. The share of the slate’s non-tax revenue 
has also declined to 12 per cent. The rest 
comes by way of assistance from the central 
government and share in central taxes. But 
as for revenue expenditure the state appears 
to be unmindful of its rising non- 
devclopmcntal expenditure. In 1995-96 the 
total revenue receipts are slated to increase 
by Rs 1,541 crore over the previous year’s 
revised estimates, but expenditure on 
administrative services alone is slated to nse 
by the same amount of Rs 1,541 crore. Thus 
rise in administrative .services will eat away 
the entire increase in revenue receipts. Interest 
payment is to increase by Rs 621 crore, 
expenditure on organs ol state by Rs 121 
crore. All this will be met by borrowing and 
cutting down capital expenditure. The share 
of developmental ex|)enditure in the total 
revenue expenditure has been steadily 
declining but it is for the first time in 
1995-96 that its share will be lower than 
that of non-developmental expenditure. One 
of the reasons is the doubling of the 
expenditure on administrative services in a 
single year from Rs 1,443 crore in 1994-95 
(R Ht to Rs 2,984 crore in 1995-96 (B E) 
on aaculint of larger D A payment to 
employees. Within the broad group of 
adminismiive services, expenditure on the 
legislature, cabinet, secretariat, general 
services and distnet administration is slated 
lo rise by six times from Rs 274 crore to 
Rs 1.758 crore in 1995-96 lAya-Vyay ki 
ftooprekha. 1995-96. p 16). 

Non-developmental expenditure on 
nevenue account increasedbv Rs 2.268 crore 


in 1995-96 over the revised figures of the 
previous year but developmental expenditure 
increased by only Rs 340 crore. 'There was 
an actual decline in the expenditure on 
agriculture and allied activities, industry and 
minerals and transport. It may not be out of 
place to mention that expenditure on 
agnculture and allied activities (Rs 702crore) 
accounts lor only 3 9 per cent of the total 
revenue expenditure and if the capital 
expenditure of Rs 9 crore is added the .same 
comes to just 3.1 per cent of the total 
expenditure both on revenue and capital 
account. Likewise the share of rural 
development is 5.6 per cent, thatof irrigation 
and power is 6.4 per cent while indii.stry. 
mining and transport account for another 2.9 
per cent of the total expenditure both on 
revenue and capital account. Thus, economic 
services account for 18 per cent of the total 
expenditure in 1995-96 as against 20 per 
cent in the previou.s year. Social services like 
education, health and welfare of S C, S T 
and backward classes account for another 
21 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Administrative services including pension 
also accounts tor 21 per cent of the total 
expenditure. Intcrc.si payment and debt 
.servicing account tor 27.3 per cent of the 
expenditure. Over the years it is the share 
of the latter two that has been increasing and 
now accounts for nearly half of the total 
expenditure. 

In 1995-96 borrowing of the state 
government is slated at Rs 5,767 crore while 
interest and debt repayment is put at 
Rs 6,264 crore. The latter forms 108 per 
cent of the former. The state has now entered 
a debt trap. 

■nic revenue deficit is rising rapidly - 
increasing from Rs 725 crore in 1991-92 to 
Rs 3,125 crore in 1995-96 (B E). The overall 
deficit (revenue and capital account) has 
alsoincrcasedfromRs7l6croretoRs 1,998 
crore during the same period. If the latter 
has increased at a slower pace it is because 
capital expenditure is being cut down. The 
same has declined from Rs 6,481 crore in 
1991 - 92 toRs4.910crorcin 1995-9b(B E). 
Cafntalcxpenditureasapercentageof capital 
receipts has declined from 99.9 per cent to 
81 Dcr cent during the same period. It is a 


disconcerting situation that despite absolute 
declines in capital expenditure to the extent 
ot 24 per ccni the ovcral I deficit has increased 
by 179 per cent during this period. Revenue 
deficit IS now 21 per cent of the revenue 
receipts and <«'erall deficit is 9 per cent of 
overall receipts. In 1991-92 the respective 
percentages were 7 per cent and 4 per cent. 
1'hc burgeoning deficit can be met either by 
more borrowing resulting in greater 
tightening of the debt nap or by cutting 
down on developmental heads as neither 
debt servicing nor administrative expenditure 
can be cut. lliis is reflected in the declining 
share of cctmomic services which declined 
for 32 per cent ol the total revenue 
expenditure in 1990-91 to 26 per cent in 

1993- 94 and further to 21 per cent in 
1995-96. Though in nominal terms there 
is a mode.st increase in the exiicnditurc, in 
real terms there is a significant decline. This 
increase is also due to the di.sproportionate 
increase in salary and cstabi ishment charges 
u,.cnmpanied by declining efficiency. To 
illustrate, the expenditure, both revenue 
and capital, on crop husbandry declined 
from Rs 451 crore in 1994-95 lo Rs 369 
crore in 1995-96 (B E). but the D A to the 
.staff increa.scd from Rs 61 crore to Rs 65 
crore {Budget Paper, khand-2, bkag-2, 

1994- 95 and 1995-96) The salary bill of 
the government is only slightly less than 
the total own tax revenue of the slate. 
While the latter is slated lo ri.se by Rs 400 
crore in 1995-96 over the previous year’s 
revised cMinuitcs, the former is slated to 
rise by more than Rs 5(K) croie. There arc 
9.8 lakh state employees out of which 
66,056 arc garetted employees. They 
manage to corner a big chunk ol the 
revenues. 

The inability lo generate more rc.sourccs 
and cut non-productive expenditure and 
improve the efficiency of investment has 
resulted in declining capital formation 
through budgetary resources. The same 
has come down from Rs 4,041 crore in 

1994- 95 (R E) to Rs 3,597 crore in 

1995- 96 (B E). All this cannot but affect 
the future growth of the stale 
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Biotechnology, Newi^lobal 
Money-Spinner 

SuBian Sahai 

Biotechnology has come of age today and spells mega-bucks. The state 
of the art technology in the field is in developed countries which 
possess little or no germplasm. Developing countries, rich in genetic 
materials, have a poor technology base. Hence the attempt by developed 
countries to create instruments and institutions to control the genetic 
wealth of the world. 


NOW that the subject of patents on seeds 
and other life forms has caught the public 
imagination, it is a good time to ask: Why 
has genetic material suddenly become 
enmeshed in trade discussions; why has 
biodiversity become the new focus of the 
environmental debate; why are new fora 
being created to bring to the global platform 
thequcstion of access to the genetic resources 
of individual nations? Why have all these 
issues peaked now, in these last few years? 

The reason why the spotlights are on genes 
and cells, the little understood stuff of science 
and research, is the emergence of 
biotechnology as a mature and so to say, 
ripened technology. Biotechnology which 
was till now confined to the laboratory has 
now begun to enter the market. Its handlers 
are not anymore just the universities and 
scientific institutions but increasingly the 
corporate sector. The raw materials of 
biotechnology are genes and cells and living 
organisms like bacteria, its tools are genetic 
engineering. Ihat is the reason why genes 
and cells are now on the centre stage of 
international trade. In today's market 
language, biotechnology spcilsmega-bucks. 
According to the projections of several 
reputed institutions, biotechnology is slated 
to account for almost 60 to 70 per cent of 
the global economy for at least the next two 
to three decades. What is of special relevance 
is that biotechnology covers a span of 
economic sectors which is unprece^nted. 
It will play a role in fields as diverse as 
mining, feedstock chemicals, energy, 
pharmaceuticals and of course, food. 
Disconcertingly, going by present trends, 
this biotechnology sector will be almost 
entirely in the hamls of the 10 to 12 largest 
multinationals of the world. 

Although biotechnology has been used by 
human civilisations since long in the 
production and preservation of foods like 
cheese and wine, its impact on the global 
economy is more recent. The effect of this 
new technology is perhaps most visible in 
the pharmaceutical industry where drug 
production has been revolutionised. With 
the advent of recombinant DN A technology 


or what is popularly called genetic 
engineering, the last decade has seen a 
revolution in the methods of manufacture of 
those drugs that were originally obtained 
from animal and human tissues. Now, the 
genes that direct the synthesis of such 
compounds like insulin or clotting factor 
Vill have been identified and located. With 
the toolsof genetic engineering it has become 
possible to cut out the gene for. let us say. 
insulin synthesis, normally found in the 
pancreas of animals, and transfer it into a 
strain of bacteria. Once planted inside the 
bacteria, the gene for insulin continues to 
do in the bacteria what it did in the pancreas 
of the pig, namely, produce insulin. 

*1116 advantages of this approach are many. 
Since bacteria grow very fast and quite easily 
in tlm laboratory, the quantities of insulin 
or any other diug they produce is several 
times that extracted from the pancreas, or 
other tissues of animals. And it works out 
much cheaper. This kind of genetic 
manipulation has become a routine method 
of production since 1982, when the first 
bioiechnologically produced insulin was 
released on the market. The bacterial stiaiii 
found most suited to act as a ‘bio factory’ 
for drug production is Eschericia coli, 
normally found in the intestines. What is 
being done with insulin is also being done 
with human growth hormone which is used 
to treat dwarfs, and interferon, which is a 
sort of wonder drug promising cures fur 
conditions as diverse as cancer and viral 
inflammations. And this is only the 
beginning. Many more drugs are in the 
pipeline awaiting approval from drug 
regulating agencies that are rightly cautious 
about releasing genetically altered products. 

If modem medicine has turned living 
organisms as a means for drug production, 
then super modem medicine, the medicine 
of tomorrow has underscored this trend in 
still more novel ways. The latest medical 
research reports that commercial production 
of human pharmaceutical, proteins may be 
feasible in the milk of dwry animals. The 
breakthrough that die mammary glands of 
cows, goats aixl sheep can be used as effective 


bioreactors has created a sensation in the 
drug world. Here is a procedure that places 
human pharmaceuticals, so to speak, on tap. 
The method is basically the same as what 
was being done with bacteria: the genes for 
drugs like insulin and clotting factor can be 
bansfetred into the cow or goat like they 
were into the bacteria, and like bacteria, 
these transformed animals synthesise Insulin 
or clotting factor or interferon. The novelty 
in this approach is that since the drugs are 
secreted in milk, drug extraction is cheap, 
convenient and continuous. The 'bioreactor' 
does not have to be sacrificed in order to 
extract the medicine, as is the case with 
bacteria and in any case, with the intact 
animals whose tissues yield insulin crclotting 
factors. 

The latest in this area of biotechnology 
are, reportedly vaccines which can be 
product in plants because it is possible to 
introduce antibody producing genes into 
potatoes and peaches. It seems entirely likely 
that soon it will be possible to harvest 
antibodies for vaccines from a field. The 
implications are enormous for lowering the 
price of vaccines and opening new vistas in 
medical care. The profits to be earned arc 
mindboggling. 

In the plant world, biotechnolo^ has mack 
it possible for genes conferring advantageous 
traits to be brought into foexi and cash crops 
from any source. In conventional plant 
breeding, genes (traits) could only be 
transferred within related species. It was not 
possible for example, to take the disease 
resistance gene from tomato and put it into 
wheat. With biotechnology this is possible, 
and is being done. This approach can be used 
with effect in crop breeding. An important 
beneficiary could be pulses where traditional 
breeding methods have failed to achieve 
major improvements 

'The growing influence of biotechnology 
can be seen in almost all sectors that relied 
on chemical processes to produce products. 
Instead of a chemical reaction that brings 
molecules together from two sources to 
‘synthesise’ a new product, in biotechnology, 
the gene synthesises the product directly. 
The result is there arc no toxic chemical 
wastes and biodiversity is much kinder on 
the environment than the chemical industry. 

In the field of mining, a strongly polluting 
industry creating acid lakes that are hard to 
clean up, new bacterial strains are being 
discove^ for bio-mining. Bacterisd strains 
are already being tried for gold, copper and 
iron, and they are being discovered for other 
metals. These bacteria break down the ore 
to release the metal by ‘feeding’ on the ore. 
In bio-mining large volumes of bacteria in 
a culture solution are simply poured over the 
ore. After some time, the released metal can 
becoliected and thedigcsled material washed 
away. With biotechnology it has become 
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possiMe to exirfoit low grade ores which was 
not economically feasible with existing 
methods. This is of special impoitance to 
mineral-rich developing countries like India. 
These countries do not have efficieiM state- 
of-the-art technologies to exploit low grade 
ores and are therefore unable to expioil diem. 

Unconventional applications in various 
economic sectors have made biotechnology 
a formidable money spinner. It is the control 
over this technology that is being sought by 
the corporate giants of the world. The issue 
of gene and seed patents has exploded on 
the scene simply because the battle for the 
political and economic control of the genetic 
resources of the world has begun. This battle 
cannot be fought in laboratories, between 
scientists. Therefore, it has been brought to 
the trade fora where corporate gladiators can 
set the rules. Where trade sanctions can be 
used to force nations to grant access. Where 
a country's exports can he blocked till it 
agrees to condithms demanded by western 
nations with respect to its biological wealth. 

This battle has been joined between the 
developed and developing countries quite 
simply because the genetic wealth of the 
world is concentrated almost exclusively in 
the tropical countries, that is, in today's 
developing countries. The biodiversity of 
this planet isfound inthetropical rainforests, 
in the thousands of crop varieties in the 
fields of farmers of ail tropical countries and 
in regions as disparate as the Andean 
mountains of Scaith America', the jungles of 
Borneo and Costa Rica and the fields and 
forests of India and Nepal. 

The developed world has the technological 
tools needed to convert genes to products 
and then to money. It does not have the raw 
materials. Its forests are large monocultural 
tracts and the diversity in its fields and 
forests is limited. Its agriculture is based on 
the germplasm of the south. So coascious 
is the noith of the limitations of its access 
to genetic re.sources. that it has been a subject 
of strategy planning for a long time. J P 
Kendrick of the University of California at 
Davis which is the Mecca of agricultural 
research in the US, has warned that “If we 
had only to reiy on the ^nelic resources now 
available in the US for the genes and recom¬ 
binants needed to minimise genetic vulner¬ 
ability of all crops into the future, we would 
soon experience losses equal to or greater 
than thore caused by the Southern Leaf Blight 
several years ago... at a rapidly accelerating 
rate across the entire crop spectnim.” 

In order to overcome its limitations of raw 
material and to emerge as leaders of the 
commercial ex{^uitation of genetic material, 
the corporate interests of the noith need 
guaranteed and continued access to the 
genetic wealth located in the countries of the 
south. In order to achieve this, the 
governments of thedeveloped countries have 


dreamed up sujgagems like GATT/TRIPS and 
the Biodiversity Convention. Undoubtedly 
others are being thought up to coerce the 
countries of the south by using thmreconomic 
vulnerability as a lever against them. 

The position (hen is that on the one hand 
we have the developed countries which have 
the cutting edge technology in the Held of 
genetics and genetic engineering but have 
little or no germplasm. On the other hand 
are the developing countries which are the 
repositories of the genetic wealth of this 
world. In addition to this they are also the 
repositories of indigenous knowledge about 
how to use this wealth. In almost all cases 
the technological strength of germplasm 
owning countries is weak but there arc a few 
exceptions of which India is perhaps the 
most outstanding. 

India is one of tho.se germplasm owning 
countries that also has a go^ indigenous 
technology stand. This is because the 
enormous investments made in agricultural 
research specially during the days of the 
green revolution created a strong scientific 
cadre from scientist to technical assistant. 
The combination of technology with 
germplasm. both its own, puts India in a 
unique position to take advantage of the 
field of biotechnology and emerges as a 
global player in'ihis field. 

There are obvious reasons for this. India 
is a germplasm owning country and in 


South-South coilaborations with other 
germplasm owning countries, it has access 
to a large range of genetic resources. It has 
a high technology stand available within the 
country and most of all it has a large repenoire 
of skilled manpower which makes available 
comparative skills at half the cost. A 
technician in India gelling Rs 4.000 per 
month is about I.S times cheaper than a 
technician in Germany who would get at 
DM 2.S00 per month, the equivalent of 
Rs 62.SQ0. The great thing alwut bio¬ 
technology from India's point of view is the 
cost of the technology itself. Biotechnology 
unlike every other major technology to have 
developed in recent times, is not capital but 
labour-intensive. This is a tailor-made 
situation for a country strapped for cash but 
rich in manpower. 

This combination of fortuitous circum¬ 
stances is the reason why groups like Gene 
Campaign fight for the protection of its 
genetic resources. The Campaign’s sus¬ 
tained position continues to be against 
patents anJ privatisation in this field. This 
is one modem technology where we can 
be highly competitive and should not allow 
ourselves to be tied up by patent laws that 
are not of our own choosing. For the first 
lime since independence, India is in a 
position to be not just the consumer of a 
new technology but one of its important 
producers. 
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Pakistan’s Mini-Budget 

Recipe for Disaster 

S AkbarZaidi 

The devaluation of the rupee announced in October along with other 
measures not only shows that the central bank of the country has little 
influence on decisions which affect the economy, but will derail the 
measures introduced in the 1995-96 budget which promised higher 
economic growth. 


IT is impossible to sec any logic in Ihe 
confusing and contradictory signals given 
in the measures taken by the government in 
its mini-budget at the end of October. The 
reasoning behind Ihe measures is probably 
better understood by those who make the 
policies, but for the rest of us. trying to 
decipher the meaning of these steps, which 
are at cross-purposes with each other, is 
turning into an arduous exercise. 

The government announced the following 
measures on October 28, I‘>95; (i) a 
devaluation of the Pakistani rupee by 7 per 
cent; (ii) a 10 per cent impoti duly on ail 
dutiable items, except edible oil and pulses; 

(iii) a S per cent duty on imports of all non- 
dutiablc items, with a few exceptions: and 

(iv) The piece de resistance, a 7 per cent 
nsc in petroleum prices. Following these 
measures, the State Bank of Pakistan was 
forced to rai.se Its lending rate by I percent, 
to 16.5 per cent, and there was also a 1 per 
cent rise in the concessional lending rate for 
buying liKrally manufactured machinery 
which went up to 14 percent. On their own. 
these measures may merit some con¬ 
sideration. However, collectively, they make 
no sense whatsoever 

Before we examine the impact of these 
measures, .some interesting miscellaneous 
issues have also emerged. Over Ihe last few 
weeks when rumours were rife about the 
imminent devaluation, the governor of the 
Slate Bank of Pakistan reiterated his claim 
that the rupee would not be devalued and 
that It would he allowed to depreciate only 
gradually. The conviction of the governor 
was so strong, that he publicly rebuked 
the commerce minister for suggesting 
that the rupee would be devalued, and 
asked him to stay out of the domain of the 
State Bank. With the devaluation decision, 
governor Yaqub has ended up with egg on 
his face. 

The government’s decision to devalue 
despite the proclamations of the governor 
ol the State Bank, also shows that the central 
bank has little autonomy and authority over 
affairs which the State Bwk ought to be 
accountable for. The exchange rale is 
announced by the Stale Bank each day and 


this institution is actually responsible for 
managing the managed float. By being 
sidelined in one of the most important 
decisions which affect the country, the 
economy and the State Bank itself, the 
government has demonstrated its indifference 
Inwards the central bank of the country. So 
much for the effective independence of the 
State Bank. A Ihiid concern regarding the 
devaluation issue relates to the credibility 
of Ihe government and its .senior officials. 
How senously can we take any of their 
claims now? By going out of their way by 
saying that they won’t devalue, the 
government and its institutions were giving 
certain clear signals to investors and the 
public in general. By devaluing, all trust in 
such proclamations has evaporated. Hence, 
the post-devaluation .statements saying that 
they won’t devalue any further, have lost all 
credibility. 

While the credibility and reputation of the 
State Bank, its governor and the government 
in Islamabad, is now suspect, the role the 
IMF has played in Ihe devaluation and mini¬ 
budget decision seems somewhat at odds. 
Did the IMF have any role to play in the 
mini-budget at all? Were there any 
preconditions to the release of the remain¬ 
ing $ 300 million which Pakistan was 
claiming as part of the (now abandoned) 
Extended Structural Adjustment Fund 
Facility l99,f-96? If the IMF was involved. 
It becomes a little difficult to understand 
how they came up with such a contradictory 
package. If they weren't involved, things 
only gel curiouser and cunouser! 

Tlie biggest single problem that the 
government faces today on the economic 
front, IS inflation. The inflation rate in the 
last financial year 1994-95 which concluded 
in June, was officially 12.9 per cent, the 
highest since 1980. One would have thought 
that the government would have gone out 
of its way to curtail inflation in the current 
fiscal year, it did announce a target rale of 
9.5 percent for 1995-96, Init most economists 
felt that the eventual rate would be slightly 
higher, around 12 per cent at the end of the 
year. As imports become substantially more 
expensive, both due to the 7 per cent 


devaluation factor as well as due to the 10 
per cent levy, the inflation rate will rise. Nut 
only that, but the 7 per cent increase m 
petroleum prices will also add fuel to the 
fire of rising prices. With the inflation rate 
at present around 13 per cent, we can expect 
at rate of at least 16 or 17 per cent by the 
end of the current fiscal year. While the 
official inflation rate will probably be the 
highest since the days of Z A Bhutto, n 
would be fair to say that we will be seeing 
the real, ‘unofficial’ rate, at close to 25 per 
cent at the end of the current fiscal year. No 
attempt at fine-tuning or monetary and 
fiscal restraint will get the government out 
of this one. 

One reason why inflation has been high, 
is because the growth rate of the economy 
has been low. A growth rate of 2.3 per cent 
in 1992-93.3.8 per cent in 1993-94 and 4.7 
percent in (he last fiscal year ISt94-95 have 
all been substantially belowihe historic trend 
rates of 6.5 per cent in the 1980s. Again, 
one would have thought that the govern 
ment would focus on higher growth (his 
year by giving investor-friendly signals. The 
1995-96 budget was well received bccau.se 
of Its friendly tone, but immediately 
following Ihe budget, the government raised 
petroleum and electricity prices. If that wasn’t 
bad enough, the new signals given in the 
mini-budget are all growth-reducing. Let us 
.see how. 

Capital goods or raw material for capiiul 
goods make up 40 per cent of Pakistan's 
imports. Machinery on its own has a share 
of 20 per cent of all imports. These arc 
positive signs which show that capital 
gorxls arc being imported .so as to incrca.^c 
production domestically. If (he use ut 
imports is for productive and investment 
purposes, the overall growth rale can rise 
despite a deterioration in our balance of 
trade. However, the steps which the 
government announced on October 28 will 
have serious negative effects on growth m 
Pakistan. 

Miu.'hincry will be more expensive due lo 
devaluation and the import surcharge, so 
importers and investors may not be willing 
to invest. The cost of production will go up 
due to thc.se factors as well as due to the 
petroleum price increa.se. Furthermore, the 
rise in mark-up rates raising the cost of 
capital is yet anotlier constraint to invest- 
ment growth. Despite an expected bumper 
cotton crop, the measures taken by the 
govemmem after the budget for this year, 
all suggest, very strongly, that the growth 
rate will be well below the 6.5 per cent 
target for the current year, and we may 
experience afourth consecutive ycarof lower 
than trend rate. 

Devaluation is a ihechanism used to 
increase exports by making them relatively 
cheaper. On its own. the measure may do' 
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jusi that, but wUh the mixed bag of polick» 
announced recently, all advanta^ will be 
lost. A higher duty on impotts means that 
raw material for our exports will be costlier 
increasing the price of exportable goods. 
The price rise in petroleum will result in an 
overall increase in prices affecting produc¬ 
tion costs, hence making our exports more 
costly. Thus, the pncc advantage which we 
may have gained due to the devaluation will 
quickly be dissipated by the subsequent 
substantial price ri.se in the economy. The 
net effect on the balance of trade may well 
he negative as exports fall and the price and 
value of imports nse. 

The 1995-96 budget announced in June 
this year pleasantly surpri.sed mo.st people 
as It was investor-friendly, targeted inllation, 
and promised higher economic growth. 
Interventions by the government since July 
have nullified all positive expectations. The 
measures taken by the government will 
discourage investment due to the high cost 
ol imported machinery and raw materials. 


Black PoUtics in US 

Shift in Political Mood 

Robi Chakravorti 


THE cmcrgcnec ot general Cohn Powell, 
the first black chairman ol the Joint Chiefs 
ul Stair of the American military, in the 
IKiiitical arena as a prospective presiden¬ 
tial candidate can be seen as a crucial 
point in the shift in the political aimos- 
phete since the turbulent 1960s. In the 
1960s. terms like 'military-industrial 
complex’, 'nco-colonialism' and 'racism' 
used lo dominate the rhetoric of discus¬ 
sion; now, these terms have lo.st their 
punching power. Even if these terms are 
used, they arc subordinated to the notions 
of the US as a Super Sam (to quote a phrase 
historian Toynbee once used), a relatively 
stable democratic cosmos in the midst of 
worldwide autocratic chaos. 

General Powell’s military role involved 
various acts of US intervention abroad, .such 
a.s Vietnam, Panama and the Gulf war. 
President Reagan made him a national 
security adviser before he was named the 
chairman ofiheJointChicfsof Staffin 1989. 
With the decline of the radical political 
mood and rhetoric of the 1960s. it will be 
difficult to label Powell as a part of the 


and due to the higher cost of capital. Inflation 
will rise to probably the highnt level since 
the notorious early 1970s. And. the growth 
rate will fall well below the targeted 6.5 
per cent for i he year, despite a likely bumper 
cotton crop. 

The incumbent government in Islamabad 
has survived many a ensis. It continues to 
ward off the fall-out from the increasingly 
brutal political and economic situation in 
Karachi. It has ‘won’ the Punjab politically. 
It has even dealt with IMF demands and 
kept It at bay. However, one wonders if the 
recent economic measures announced in 
October by the government may finally 
prove to be its own undoing. If that were 
to happen, one can be sure lhal there will 
be great joy across ihc land. People will be 
eager lo see the lull ot a government which 
will hest be remembered for the largest 
number ol foreign trips ever by a head of 
government, and for the highest inflation 
rates and lowest growth rates in two decades 
and. tor little else 


‘military-industrial complex’ today. Since 
his recent moves to enter the arena of 
presidential politics, he was described by 
some journalists as a piitcntiai ‘Black Dwight 
Eisenhower’. The analogy is interesting. 
Eisenhower won lame by leading Ihc war 
against Adoll Miller. Powell can provide an 
image of fighting the little modern-aay 
’Hitlers III Vietnam. Panama and west 
Asia. It IS relevant to recall in this context 
that president Bush once described 
Saddam Hussain ot Iraq as a Hitler. From 
this viewpoint. Powell can be presented as 
a longtime defender of ’national interest', 
a phrase frequently used ih articles defen¬ 
ding the American foreign policy of 
intervention. 

Powell, in a recent interview, extolled 
his own family valuc.s relating his contact 
with extended family members. 'Family 
values' constitute an important part ot 
contemporary poiilital rhetoric of con¬ 
servative forces. It is used often to criticise 
the blacks for lacking family values. Powell 
can be presented as an exception on this 
matter which will endear him to the 


conservative elements in the contemporary 
political culture. 

What is equally interesting is the way he 
extolled the organisation of the vast Amcncan 
army as a social insiiiittion similar lo the 
family. In a recent interview, he said, ‘The 
Army became my other family. I liked being 
a .soldier, amt I liked the idea of being in 
a service, I believed ami still believe there 
is something noble to it.” This is not meant 
lobe a criticism of Powell, but an illustration 
of the change in the political mtxxl and 
rhetoric from the 1960s to the 1‘WOs. The 
change in the views of the army and race 
relations which were dominant in the 1960s 
deserve attention as a context ol Powell’s 
statement. 

The relationship between the blacks and 
the U.S army has been complex, like other 
institutions of the society. Blacks were 
recruited during the civil war by the Union 
Army and it is e.stimalcd that several 
thousands donned army uniforms, hall of 
them saw action on the battlefleld But. 
they were segregated. The segregation in the 
U.S army continued until 1948, three years 
aftc. the second world war by an order of 
president Truman. Il was not effectively 
inipletnemed until 1952. during the height 
ol the Korean war. 

Black recniits in the American dcience 
forces today enjoy not only the rclaiivc lack 
ofdiscriminationcomparcdtorithcr segments 
of the society, but they also benefit Irotii a 
special form of social welfare henents granted 
to .soldiers, such as health coverage, pension, 
financial aid for education and possibility 
ol economic mobility through detcnce- 
rclaied establishments. Ordinary blacks 
joining what is deserthed as' free enterprise' 
sectors of society are unlikely to get similar 
bcncftis as easily as in the army. According 
lo several studies, in proportion to the 
overall population size, the number of 
blacks employed by the defence forces is 
quite high The reason, some scholars 
argue, is the opportunities for job available 
in the defence forces arc highei than in 
other areas of tile. With cuts in the dctence 
per.sonnel budget, this area of opportunity 
will shrink. 

'Thcdcclinein the rhetoric of radical politics 
of the 1960s must. also, be seen in two other 
perspectives. One i.s the increase in the 
number of the black middle class who face 
the dilemma of emulating the lifestyle of 
their class which consists mostly ot the 
whites and distancing themselves from the 
lifestyle of lho.se whose racial identity they 
share. While rejecting the white assumptions 
of racial .superiority, many blacks in this 
group accept white middle class cultural 
standards and frequently form institutions 
parallel to the manners and mores of the 
dominant white majority. Advertisements 
and feature ariicles in some black-run 


The emergence of Colin Powell in US politics indicutes decline of 
radical black politics and rise of middle class blacks in the country. 
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penoaicais sucn as ejHmy ana jei iviieci 
straight imitations of the white middle class 
dominated consumer society. If the radical 
writer of the 1960s. Frantz Fanon were 
popular today, one could call this section of 
the black middle class as people of ’Black 
Skin, White Masks*. This was the title of 
his book published in English translation in 
the 1960$. 

One American writer put the upwardly 
mobile black middle class dilemma as a 
conflict between ‘the college boys and the 
comer boys’, hinting at the street comer 
gangs in slum-areas which the middle class 
blacks were able to escape, but where the 
majority of the black population still live. 
This aspect of the middle class blacks’ 
consciousness has been variously des¬ 
cribed in sociological terms as ‘cultural 
schizophrenia’ or 'structural pluralism’. In 
simple language, among the middle class 
blacks there is strong trend towards 
behavioural assimilation with the whites, 
but there is a lack of complete social 
integration with them. They are, at the same 
time, separated from the slumdwellers of 
their own race. 

This aspect of the complex situation of the 
blacks can be seen in the context of a long¬ 
standing conflict between two outlooks or 
ideologies which had split up the black 
leadership and social movements in the past 
and is likely to be revived in contemporary 
times. One outlook can be called ‘con- 
servative-accommodationist’. the other, 
’radical-separatist’. The first type was 
represented by Booker T Washington, the 
other by W E B Du Bois. They were important 
figures at the turn of the century. Their 
different viewpoints, however, can see a 
reincarnation in the 1990s. 

Booker T Washington, himself bom a 
slave, saw the promise of the blacks in 
developing the puritan ethic of work and* 
practicality. His model was of the 
‘responsible and reasonable’ Blacks. He was 
unwilling to support agitational movements 
and to make direct attack on the whites for 
segregation. In a speech delivered in Atlanta 
he advocated a kind of li ve-and-let-li ve kind 
of pluralism, which historians describe as 
‘Atlanta Compromise’. 

Washington’s vocal critic was Du Bois, 
a Harvard graduate and professor at Atlanta 
university, who set up an all black 
organisation to oppose Washington’s 
approach. Du Bois supporters’ militant 
approach led to the foundation of the famous 
black organisation, the ‘National Association 
for the Advancement of the Coloured 
People’ (NAACP) in 1909 with the goal of 
fighting forthe black people’s “constitutional 
rights and the undeclared aim of curbing 
Booker T Wa.shington’s power”. Du Bois 
shifted to the extreme ieh in the last part 
of his life, became a member of the 
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communisi pany in unana. Amca. wnere 
he went to live and died at the age of 93. 

To understand the political posture of 
Colin Powell, one must place it in the context 
of the history of these two ideologies and 
the emergence of a sizeable black middle 
class which coexists with the iiKieasing gap 
between the rich and the poor in the US and 
the worsening of the economic condition of 
the poor blacks 

The radical tradition among the blacks, 
however, is not dead. Jesse Jackson is still 
acti\^; he recently organised a demonstration 
in Berkeley, California campus in support 
of Affirmative Action programmes. Black 
Nation of Islam leader, Louis Farrakhan, in 
a speech in the poorest black neighbourhood 
in the nation's capital, Washington, DC. 
proposed a 'million-man march’ in the 
capital. The black community is npe lor a 
renewal, he said in his speech. 

The liberal elements in the Democratic 
party, threatened by the electoral success of 
the Republican party tend lo avoid the radical 
leaders of the black population. Farrakhan, 
in particular, is strongly disliked by the 
powerful Jewish lobby, and Democratic 
party politicians have to be careful about 
asscKiating with him. President Clinton is 
seen rarely in company of Jesse Jackson. 
Some of the radicals of the 1960s have, also, 
changed their political colour. Film star Jane 
Fonda, who actively protested against the 
Vietnam war. is now wedded to a billionaire 
media czar and makes money .selling a highly 
popular physical exercise manual. 

The inlluence of the media is another 
factor that must be taken into account. As 
one watches the news about Africa and the 
third world, an average American’s 
viewpoint is likely to be influent'cd by the 
fear and dislike of chaos and indiscnmi- 
nate killings in various parts ol the third 
world and a concomitant feeling of 
comparative advantage he enjoys. The rush 
of illegal immigrants from Mexico often 
appearing in media reports and political 
debates i s prompted by the demand for cheap 
labour by American businessmen. But. 
instead of raising class consciousness, these 
reports may strengthen the feeling of 
comparative advantage which the majority 
groups will support in the name of 
strengthening the superiority of America's 
national image. 

This factor is figuratively .supported by 
Powell’s statements narrating the history of 
his family’s immigration from Jamaica and 
the success he achieved through hard work 
and opportunities of mobility which cannot 
be found inot her countries. One can describe 
this approach as a new subtle theory of 
comparative advantage extolling a modern 
versionof the Weberian concept of Protestant 
Ethic fostered under American socio¬ 
economic condititMn. 


I IK aynamtes or lowipgicai coptlict ant 
changes that have affected blacli 
consciousness can be figurati vdy deKribed 
by comparing Colin Powell with Marcus 
Garvey, the leader of the radical ‘Black 
Zionist movernem in the first decade of the 
century. In the recent autobiography, 
entitled. My American Journey, Povcll 
claims that his personal success story sho w v 
the US as a land of opportunity for people 
with spirit of enterprise. 

Radical Marcus Garvey, also a Jamaican 
immigrant held a different view. He 
claimed that the advocates of racial 
integration were naive in their expectation 
of winning concessions from a 
fundamentally racist .society. He advocated 
a separate development of the blacks and 
in time, a return to Africa, the ‘Black Zion' 
He was popular in early part of his career. 
He gave the blacks a banner of red, green 
and black, red representing the blood shed 
by blacks, green hope and black the skin 
colour. This banner was used by the black 
radicals in the 1960s. Garvey, however, 
lost his political clout and was deported in 
1927 as an undesirable alien. 

The radical legacy in the black move¬ 
ment since the I93(k toi'k practical, goal- 
oriented grass roots forms of social 
movement culminating in the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference led by 
Martin Luther King in 19.56. The legacy 
of this tradition among the blacks is noi 
dead as illustrated by instances of Jes.sc 
Jackson and Louis Farakkhun. But, their 
power is limited since they arc deliberately 
neglected by the major political parties and 
powerful lobby groups. Moreover, the 
political atmosphere in the country docs 
not seem to encourage the emergence of 
massive grass roots movements as in the 
1960s. 

Colin Powell as a black leader can win 
suppuil of iriipuilant sections ot the two 
ruling parties, conservative’America-first’ 
nationalists because of his outstanding rule 
in the army in defence of 'national interest', 
sections of the black middle class and new 
immigrants, and powerful lobby groups 
The last is extremely important si nee expert 
media exposure is essential to promote 
popularity among the voting .sections ol 
the population. Powell has turned into a 
welcome lecturer in political gatherings of 
different groups, mostly corporate ones. 
He received six million dollars in advance 
for his autobiographical lK>ok. He goes 
around telling stories of his own life and 
his parents’ struggle in his childhood days 
and how their lifestyle inspired his work 
ethic. Ironically, as one journalist pointed 
out in a recent article, he tells this 
“wonderfully American story for the 
equally wonderful American price of 
around $ 60.000 a lecture”. 
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From Victim to Agent 

Memories of Emergency from a Resettlement 
Colony in Delhi 

Emma Tario 


Literature about the emergency tends to portray the intellectual as the 
emotional sufferer, the bureaucrat as the active participant and the 
poor as the passive victim. Such stereotypes are dangerous for they 
seem to mask the most frightening aspect of the emergency regime - its 
ability to draw all kinds of people, through fear, into participation. To 
ignore the active role of the thousands of men and women who 
competed for plots in the resettlement colonies of Delhi is tantamount to 
denying the generality and diffuseness of the power of the state as it 
seeped into the comers of everyday life, inviting strange and unnatural 
responses. 


CRITICAL literature concerning (he 
historical and political significance of the 
emergency (1975-77) in India has tended to 
focus on four main categories of participant; 
the leader, the bureaucrat, the resistor and 
the victim. While the first three types of 
participant are remembered in terms of the 
active role they played in the emergency, the 
victim, when not portrayed as resistor, is 
seen as the passive recipient of direct physical 
state abuse. Important though these categones 
are to our understanding of emergency, the 
aim nerc is to highlight the role of ariother 
category of actois found, in particular, in 
Delhi. Like all members of Delhi's urban 
poor these other actors were the main targets 
of the demolition and sterilisationdrives (hat 
became such important features of emergency 
in the capital. They include ‘rickshaw-walas', 
sweepers, peons, labourers, craftsmen, 
‘kabadiwalas’, .street vendors and poor 
housewives, all of whom can be considered 
the direct victims of emergency. But incalling 
them victims, it should be recognised that 
their participation was not. by any means 
passive. Unlike those who were forcibly 
sterilised, murdered or abducted, these were 
(he people who actively contributed to 
government schemes; sometimes with 
reluctance, sometimes with indifference and 
sometimes with enthusiasm. In highlighting 
(heir particular predicament the aim is to 
analyse the process by which they were 
tempted to participate, and ultimately 
perpetuate, the state regime. The two main 
projects in which they were active were the 
Delhi Development Authority (DDA) 
housing policies and the family planning 
policies, both of which intruded deep into 
their dotitestic and personal lives. These two 


policies, though conceived separately, at 
times functioned in unison, trapping their 
victims at the vulnerable point of intersection. 
For (hose caught in the middle, there was 
only one way of lessening the impact and 
that was by diverting the effects of one 
policy through participating in the other. 
This became a common survival strategy, 
but one which often involved the transfer 
of victimhood onto friends, neighbours and 
total strangers in the effoit to save oneself. 
This set rolling a process of co-victimisation 
whereby the obvious targets of emergency 
also became active agents in the search for 
yet more victims. How this process came 
about, and how it related to market forces 
are the (wo mam themes examined here.' 

Despite the passing of two decades it is 
not dinicult to meet the people who were 
once the primary physical targets of 
emergency policies in Delhi. Many live in 
the various resettlement colonies that line 
the outer edges of the city. It was here that 
the interlocking of housing policies with 
family planning policies was at its most 
explicit. This was true both^in the early 
resettlement colonies establish^in the I96()s 
and in the 27 new colonies establishedduring 
emergency itself’ This study is based on the 
particular experiences of people living in 
Fast Delhi in a trans-Jamuna colony known 
as 'Welcome' (SeclumpurPhaselll and IV).' 
Like other resettlement colonies. Welcome 
houses people from all over Delhi and in this 
sense can be considered representative of a 
wide range of different Delhi experiences. 
Some inhabitants had been living and 
working as craftsmen, vendors, factory hands 
and rickshaw pultcis in Old Delhi when their 
homes were demolished and they were 


'resettled' during emergency; others had 
been working in building sites and 
commercial centres in New Delhi while yet 
others were already located in the colrmy 
and its environs when emergency was 
declared.* Since the colony was initially 
established back in 1963, it provides 
interesting insight into the nature of the 
different problems faced by those already 
settled in the colony and those who joined 
it during (he emergency years. But before 
examining their experiences, it is necessary 
first to outline (he structure of the family 
planning policy, the housing policy, and the 
process by which the two became inter¬ 
locked in Delhi. 

The structure of the family planning 
.scheme which, by February 1976, had 
become part of Sanjay Gandhi's four-point 
(and latci five-point) programme' is well 
known. In Delhi the force of the scheme lay 
in its centralised grip not only over 
government institutions: schools, colleges, 
hospitals, police stations, transport bodies 
and all offices of the Municipal (Corporation 
of Delhi (MCD) and DDA. but also over 
private industries, civic bodies, traders, 
shopkeepers, cinema halls and. to some 
extent, even trade unions.*' By April 1976. 
It had become clear lha’ the main thrust of 
the programme was not that people should 
plan their families but that they should cease 
to rcprrxiuce altogether once they already 
had two children. Hus was to be achieved 
through the quick and relatively easy 
operation of va.scctomy and, to a lesser 
extent, tuhectomy.’ What rapidly emerged 
was a pyramid of pressure fur sterilisation, 
headed by Sanjay Gandhi flanked by 
members of the 'Family Planning Motivation 
Committee’,' with the heads of government 
offices, civic bodies and major industries a 
little below. Situated further down the 
pyramid were senior employees, followed 
by their juniors until, at the bottom was 
the low income workforce; peons, cleaners, 
coolies, gardeners, delivery men and 
transporters. The intention was to create a 
structure of motivation which was to function 
through an elaborate package of ‘incentives' 
and 'disincentives’. Heads of institutions 
were provided targets for sterilisation and 
were instructed to recruit their victims from 
their staff. They were threatened with ‘severe 
consequences’ if they failed to meet these 
targets and promised substantial increments 
and rewards if their efforts proved .successful. 
And it was through this same structure of 
threats and rewards that the pressure worked 
its way down the human chain to the bottom 
of the pyramid where unskilled workers who 
had more than two children found their 
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Talaries withdrawn uoiHlWsy got themselves 

sterilised. While the pressure forsiffrilisation 
worked from the top downwards, the 
accumulation of cases worked from the 
hotiom up If a lower level official could 
boast that he had motivated 50 cases, then 
his superior wpuld be able to accumulate 
around .300 cases, and the head of a large 
institution might be able to boast 1.000 
ca.ses Rewards, in the form of cash, 
promotions and increments would then be 
duly distributed, providing people with a 
further incentive to motivate yet more cases 
in the hope of outdoing rival officers, 
institutions or companies, and reaping further 
benefits. These institutional pyramids, when 
slotted together coiiirihuled to the 
achievements of the union teirilory. 
Meanwhile individual slates were left to 
raise their own targets and exceed them by 
almost whatever means they could, thereby 
creating an atmosphere of inter-state 
competition. Delhi, as the capital, was to set 
a spectacular example. In the year 1975-70 
it more than doubled its target of 11.200 
sterili.sations. and in 1976-77 it more than 
quadrupled its target of 29.0fX).'' thereby 
achieving a record of 1.38,517 sterilisations 
(477 per cent of the target).'" 

There is no doubt that the pressure in 
government institutions, though intense 
throughout the system, accumulated most at 
the bottom of the hierarchy where those with 
no one beneath them could not gain merit 
by motivating inferiors but could merely 
save them.selves from unemployment by 
submitting theirown bodies to the operating 
table. Of the people interviewed in Welcome, 
all the men with more than two children who 
were working in the MCD — a mixture of 
sweepers, water .supply men. demolition 
workers, construction workers, carpenters 
and gardeners — were sterilised (or 
occasionally hadtheir wives sterilised)undcr 
the threat of losing their jobs. Tlie same was 
true for all those employed by the DDA and 
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Unauthorised property all over the city 
succumbed to DDA and MCD bulldozers 
leaving over I.OO.OOO'- families displaced. 
The vast majority of these were either 
slumdwcllers or long established residents 
of the congested Old city which was 
scheduled for massive clearance and re¬ 
development. These populations were shifted 
in trucks to resettlement colonies on the 
outskirts of the city where most were allocated 
small plots on which to build new homes. 
As vast .sections of the urban poor found 
themselves relocated on the edges of the 
metropolis, thcirdcmolished territories were 
either levelled for new development or were 
converted into park land and planted with 
trees. Where there was insufficient space for 
such ecological imperatives, the remaining 
buildings were spruced up and the area 
declared beautified. 

Whilst It IS impossible to ignore the 
parallels between the sterilisation drive and 
the demolition drive both of which seemed 
to lunction to remove the urban pour, if not 
obliterate them fromthecityccntre.it should 
also be recognised that the two policies 
initially functioned independently with the 
latter taking the lead. This meant that during 
the first 10 months of emergency all of the 
people who.se homes were demolished had 
the nght to a DDA plot without having to 
prove their participation in family planning. 
By the summer ot 1976 the situation had 
changed The DDA. having already 
accumulated stcniisationcases from amongst 
its staff began to extend its family planning 
objectives into the public domain. This is 
done by making family planning, and in 
particular sterilisation, a criterion for the 
right to DDA housi ng. Rats, plots, tenements 
and loans became ofticially dented to those 
with more than two children who were not 
stenlised whilst those with less than two 


policy into its housing policies the DDA had 

effectively trapped thousands of Delhi 
citizens into sterilisation. This trap was 
deepest for tho.se citizens whose homes were 
being demolished on Ihe oulsk irts of the cii v. 
As summer temperatures gave way to the 
hostile monsoon months,'' the need to have 
some form of shelter was an obvious 
imperative, but with demolition squads all 
over the city it was impossible to squat 
temporarily on unauthorised land. Some of 
the displaced citizens from inner city areas 
were still able to obtain plots purely on the 
basis of demolition slips, whilst others uxik 
.shelter with relatives to tide them over for 
this harrowing period, but for 'jhuggi' 
dwellers living in and around resettlement 
colonics, the situation was more difficult. 
Their relatives were cither in their villages 
of origin or, like them, displaced from 
demolished jhuggis For them the only 
official way of remaining in Delhi was by 
getting sterilised through the rapidly 
emerging DDA family planning motivation 
camps. It was essentially a chotcc between 
sterilisation or homelessness. Through 
examining the reactions of those who 
obtained plots in Welcome it is possible to 
gain insight into how people coped, and to 
some extent, circumvented this choice. 

Welc ome: A RESEnt-EMENT Colony 

Although Welcome was to take its current 
shape during the 20 months of emergency. 

It is not a direct product of the emergency 
period. It was initially developed under the 
Jhuggi Jhompri Removal Scheme (JJRS)'" 
way back in the 1960s when slumdwellers 
were offered plots in exchange for their 
demolished jhuggis.'' To be entitled to a plot 
a person had to be in possession of a 
demolition slip and an allotment slip 


Delhi Electricity Supply Undertaking 
(DESU)." But the fact that the pressure dug 
deepe.st into thcbodicsof the un.skilled labour 
force, should not deceive one into thinking 
that its members did not actively participate 
in tlu; very system of moti vations and rewards 
that oppressed them. For. the pressure to 
motvate others for sterilisation extended into 
every domain both inside and outside the 
work place and at every level of the stKio- 
economic strata. So too did the system of 
rewards and deprivations. And it was when 
thc.se ‘incentives' and ‘disincentives’ became 


children had to sign a declaration promising 
to limit their offspring to two. To those 
already living in DDA property who had 
more than two children tiK DDA announced 
its plans for eviction, whilst to those who 
got themselves voluntarily sterilised the DDA 
offered priority allotmentsof new orexisting 
housing facilities (Dayal and Bose, appendix 
pp 212-15], An order issued by the Delhi 
Administration (M and PH Department) on 
May 15.1976 clarifies the objectives. Under 
the heading ‘Provisions for the General 
Public’ it reads: “Allotment of houses. Hats, 


(sometimes combined) which acted as proof 
of their authenticity and entitlement. What 
they got in return was a temporary 25 sq yd'" 
‘camping plot’ or 12 sq yd ‘commercial plot’ 
for which they were charged a nominal 
licence fee. Some wealthier residents .soon 
transferred to built-up tenements on a rented 
basis, but the rest of the population either 
made do with simple plots or left the colony. 
By the mid 197()s there were 2,551 residential 
plots in Welcome of which approximately 
75 per cent were in the hands of the original 
allottees with the remaining 25 per cent 


framed in terms of land and propeny that 
the family planning programme and the DDA 
housing schemes joined hands. 

Urban development policies in Delhi 
during emergency were built around the 
notion of clearing, beautifying and imposing 


tenements, shops and plots in all income 
groups... will be made only to “eligible 
persons" or eligible couples... An ineligible 
person can become eligible on production 
of the sterilisation certificate in respect of 
him/her or his wife or her husband from 


either abandoned, rented, squatted or 
purchased by new coiners. 

How did the DDA’s emergency policies 
affect the development of the colony? The 
most obvious effect was that an additional 
1,483 plots were provided for incoming 
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residents. Theseresidentsconsisteoot people 
whose homes had been destroyed in the new 
demolition drives throughout the city" as 
well as tenants from nearby areas and people 
transferring from other resettlement colonics 
further afield. Those who were ‘fortunate’ 
enough to have tteir homes demolished in 
1975 were allocated plots on the .simple 
basis of demolition slips but for many of 
those entering the colony in 1976 as well 
as those already living in the colony without 
allotment slips, the situation was more 
complicated. They soon found themselves 
trapped in the new double bind initiated by 
the DDA’s intensive participation in the 
family planning scheme. What this actually 
meant varied considerably according to a 
person's particular situation, but the main 
thrust was that without a sterilisation 
ccrtincatc a family risked losing its right to 
both property and space; those whose homes 
had been or were being demolished in and 
around Welcome were barred from getting 
new plots, whereas those who had purchased 
or rented accommodation in the colony were 
threatened with eviction. By contrast tho.se 
who produced a sterilisation certificate could 
obtain plots, regularise unauthorised 
structures, transfer from other colonics, 
obtain loans, transform residential into 
commercial plolsanddoall manner of things 
which were usually unattainahle. Rut (he 
one problem was (hat in order to do these 
things a person had to get sterilised. Or .so 
It at first appealed Irom the DDA statement 
that a person must produce a sterilisation 
certificate “in respect ol him/her or his wife 
or her husband" Bui on funher scrutiny 
■here is an anibiguiiy in Ihc wording of the 
document, an ambiguity which was to otter 
Ihc seekers and savers of plots an alternative 
path. When Ihc document states that the 
certificate should be ‘in respect’ of the 
husband or wife, what docs this actually 
mean? Docs it mean that it is the husband 
or wife who must get sterilised and produce 
their own ccrtiricatcs or docs it mean that 
as long as cither the husband or wife regi.sters 
a sterilisation certificate then the transaction 
is valid? Ifin theory it meant only the former 
in practice it very clearly meant both. This 
gave vulnerable people two alternatives to 
homelessness; cither they could get $tcrili.sed 
submitting their own certificates, or cl.se 
they could produce someone else’s certificate 
which acted as proof that they had ‘motivated’ 
the latter. It was. of course, an extension of 
the system practised in government 
institutions in which it was the motivators 
rather than the motivated who reaped the 
choicest rewards. And it was this possibility 
of motivating the other that was to invite the 
process of co-victimisation as many chose 
to transfer the pressure for sterilisation (hho 
those more vulnerable than themselves. As 


one man in the colony recently pul it. “It 
was like sacrificing others to get benefits for 
themselves”. 

Before turning to the personal experiences 
of people in the colony, it is helpful to get 
an idea of the number of people involved. 
Of the 3,459 personal files available'* 
concerning plots in Welcome, a total of 975 
(28.1 per cent) of them contain a document 
called the “DDA Family Planning Centre 
Allotment Order”. These orders bare witness 
to 1,098 operations of which 506 (46.1 per 
cent) were ‘motivated', 486 (44.3 per cent) 
were ‘self and 106 (9.6 per cent) remain 
unspecified. The number of operations 
exceeds the number of allotment orders 
because tn some cases the DDA extracted 
more than one case per plot out of the 
motivators. These figures do, of course, 
represent only pioperty related cases. To 
obtain the total number of operations 
performed on the residents of Welcome one 
would have to double, if not triple these 
amounts. 

The DDA Family Planning Centre 
Allotment Order is a small slip of paper 
containing a maber of tact li.st of required 
information: Ihc applicant's name, father's 
name. age. numticr of children, address, 
‘date of voluntary sterilisation’ and 'nature 
of assistance claimed’. Flicking through 
hundreds of such orders in file after dusty 
flic in the offices of the Slum and JJ 
Department, one gets a picture not so much 
of violent abuse but of a frighteningly 
mechanical bureaucracy whose very 
efficiency seems to mask the fact that it is 
dealing not in lottery tickets hut in human 
inleriility. Under point 5, demanding Ihc 
date of the ‘voluntary sterilisation’ the DDA 
official notes either 'self sterilisation' or 
‘motivated case'. In the former instance he 
fills in the applicant's name, sterilisation 
number and date of operation: in the latter 
case he includes the same details but this 
time concerning the motivated person or 
persons. This leads to point 6, 'nature of the 
assistance claimed', opposite which the DDA 
officer generally writes one of the following: 
‘allocationofresidential plot’, ‘regularisation 
of residential plot', ‘regularisation of 
commercial plot’, ‘transfer of plot in 
applicant'snamc’or‘transfcrfrom...colony’ 
and so forth. Occasionally one comes across 
an unusual case such as a Hindu woman 
regularising an unauthorised temple by 
getting sterilised, but even this is made to 
seem unremarkable through the starkness of 
the statement: ‘regularisation of religious 
plot’. Finally the order is signed or thumb 
printed by the applicant concerned and 
handed over to the local DDA Executive 
Officer, then K K Nayar, who personally 
signed and dated every order. Once 
processed, the slips are slashed in blue biro 


and a comment added to ,‘he effect that the 
incentive has now been used up. This was 
to prevent Ihc same allotment order being 
used twice. 

It is not difficult to draw a profile of the 
people who .submitted their own bodies fyi 
self-sicribsation. They were, on the whole, 
the pooiest of the colony who could not 
afford to motivate others hut who wanted 
cither to save their homes Irom confiscation 
or to obtain a plot. As one old man put it; 
“Wc would not have got stcniisedourselves 
if wc had had the money to purchase cases’*. 
In spite of having listened to many of their 
accounts as to how they came to have the 
operation, my aim here is to focus, not on 
their cxpencnccs, but on the predicament of 
iho.se who decided, for whatever reason, to 
motivate others. For it is they who, by 
transferring the burden of sterilisation onto 
friends, neighbours and total strangers, 
became CO- victimsof thecmergency regime. 
Through their experiences we can trace the 
process by which the family planning 
programme developed into a warped but 
profitable trade which lured ordinary citizens 
into active participation. We can al.so get a 
clearer sense of the logic and reasoning that 
enabled these participants to perceive this 
blatantly abnormal trade as acceptable and 
even desirable at the time. 

I-ct us begin by tracing how people in 
Welcome set about trying to motivate others. 
It certainly was not through convincing them 
of the benefits ot family planning. Since 
both the motivators and the muiivalcd were 
almost unanimously opposed to the 
operation.''' Ihc terms of persuasion had to 
lie elsewhere. Some turned to their immediate 
lamilies where loyally and sacnfice were 
easiest to find. In Welcome there were a few 
ca.ses of husbands motivating wives, wives 
motivating husbands, brothers motivating 
brothers, sons motivating mothers and 
fathers. It is likely that thc.se were not 
monetary transactions but cases of family 
members pulling together to help each other 
cither to increase or to .save their collective 
property. The mo.st common permutation is 
that of sons motivating their fathers. In this 
ca.se a young recently married man living 
in a joint family could succeed in obtaining 
a separate plot for himself, his wife artdehild 
by persuading his father to get stenlrscd. 
Since it was the son who was the motivator, 
it was he who claimed the reward, whilst 
at the same time retaining his own fertility. 
Meanwhile his father, who was probably 
neanng the end of his child-producing years, 
did not lose too much by ha ving the opersuion. 
Similarly inca.se.s where a family hadalready 
spread its lerriory through purchasing a 
second plot thi.s same technique could be 
used to save the purchasers Trom eviction. 
Since no one was entitled to have more than 
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one plot registered in their name, the system 
of motivations provided u useful means by 
which a family could expand and legitimise 
its right to mure property. This could, of 
course, be considered a form of 'family 
planning’ but one which had very little to 
do with birth control. It throws light on the 
fact that for those registering cases with the 
DDA, sterilisation generally had much more 
to do with property rights than with trying 
to limit the. size of the family. 

As long as motivators found their 
motivated from amongst theirown families, 
then the system of motivations retained a 
personal element. But such cases were 
comparatively few. Of the motivated cases 
dtKumentcd in the files in Welcome, only 
II record motivations within the nuclear 
family. Even bearing in mind the fact that 
when a man motivated his married sister, as 
I was told sometimes happened, it was not 
recorded as a family aBair, we can still 
conclude that motivations within the 
immediate family were relatively rare. This 
meant that it was nccc.s.sary to find one's 
victim amongst more distant friends and 
relatives, but since they too were probably 
in need of sterilisation certificates, they weie 
not necessarily ready to comply. Furthermore 
there was something awkward about 
pcrsuiiding one’s own relatives to face the 
knife, particularly for Mu.slimsmostof whom 
considered sterilisation a grave sin.-'" It is 
quite possible that for some families, the 
motivation option provided a means of 
establi shing or resolving long standi ng fami ly 
debts. But conversations with people in 
Welcome suggest that the vast majority 
preferred to find their victims elsewhere. 
Once the search began outside one’s own 
friends and relatives, the choice of victims 
was greater but the motivational factor was 
no longer sympathy nr emotional blackmail 
but cash. 

The government was often ng people tins 
of ghee, electric clocks and a cash incentive 
of between Rs 7S and 90 for having the 
operation. This meant that a potential 
motivator had to be prepared to offer 
considerably more. For private employers 
there was an easy way out: motivate your 
staff under threat of dismissal. But the 
majority of people in Welcome did not have 
any staff and had to find their victims amongst 
people as poor or poorer than themselves. 
A few such candidates could be found within 
the colony, living mostly in those 1960s 
blocks that were inhabited mainly by 
schediiledcastes. Here it was possible to find 
people who were willing to undergo the 
operation in exchange for offers of cash. 
Beingtoopoortoraise ’pakka’ constructions 
on their existing plots, they were not 
interested in obtaining more land and were 
therefore more attracted by offers of money 
than plots. But such people were in a minority 


and finding them directly was a difficult and 
awkward process involving much searching 
and bargaining. Furthermore it was a process 
which must have soured relationships within 
the colony as each .scanned his neighbour’s 
‘guli’ in search of a potential victim. An 
ironing man who found that his authorised 
1960s plot had been regularised in the name 
of a squatter who had taken it by force during 
his ab-sence, told me of the many difficulties 
he had faced in trying to find someone to 
motivate. Having three small children and 
full financial responsibility for his family, 
he was frightencdofgettingsterilised himself 
lest he should be weakened by the operation. 
On the other hand he needed a plot to replace 
the one that had been seized from him by 
force. Scanning the colony, he was unable 
to find anyone willing to be motivated for 
less than one thousand rupees which was 
way beyond his meagre capacity (probably 
at least four times his monthly salary). In 
the end he had to abandon the search 
altogether and has been living on rent ever 
since whilst his original plot has remained 
in the hands of the impostor who got himself 
sterilised in ordertobansferownershipnghts 
to his own name. 

But there was a simple way of avoiding 
the sordidity and embarrassment of having 
to find a person for sterilisation, and that was 
by obtaining the ptUcntial victim indirectly 
through a 'dalal'. Such dalals were easy to 
find since they hung around in droves outside 
the family planning camps, and sometimes 
even came door to door offering their 
services. They found their victims mainly 
outside the colony amongst pavement 
dwellers, beggars, lalxiurers, rickshaw pullers 
and villagers. Once outside the vicinity they 
were in a good position to obtain cheap 
sterilisations and to sell them at competitive 
rates back in Welcome. For the motivators, 
not only were the cases they purchased 
through dalai.s as cheap if not cheaper than 
direct motivated cases, but they had the 
added advantage of reducing the human 
contact since all tlwarrangement and financial 
transactions were done by the dalal. The 
motivator would simply accompany the 
victim to the hospital in order to be sure that 
he did not escape or try to run off with the 
sterilisation certificate. 

in order to comprehend the circumstances 
that led people to approach such dalals, let 
us examine the praitcament of a kahadi 
wood merchant in the colony. He had been 
allocated a plot afier the demolition of his 
jhuggi in Matka Pir (New Delhi) in 1972. 
He had since purchased a second plot in the 
colony and it is this plot thu he stood to 
lose during emergency. Governmoit officials 
accompanied by local goondas came to his 
door giving him an ultimatum: cither he was 
to hand over the documents ol purchase, or 
else he was to get sterilised or ‘give a case’. 


As a Muslim he considered sterilisation 
sin against god and was also convinced t 
its negative effects on the body. This ie 
him with only two options: either he m 
to hand over his documents, thereby losin 
both the plot and the struauie he had raise 
on it, or else he could pay a dalal the sui 
of around Rs SOO in order for the latter t 
purchase a case on his behalf. Had he himse 
been faced with the direct task of findin 
a person for sterilisation, the kabadi wal 
may well have hesitated or even chosen t 
renounce his plot. But with a dalal to do a 
the intermediary work, the choice of actio 
seemed obvious: of course it made sense t 
pay for a case and save his property. Lik 
many other ‘motivated’ people, the kabac 
man’s victim was a villager who had fie 
to Delhi to escape sterilisation in his village 
The kabadi man, speaking 20 years latei 
recalls: “The person who got sterilised fc 
me had escaped from a village called Mehwa 
in UP. His buffaloes had been captured b 
the ’patwari’ and ‘amin’ with the help of th 
local police, and he was threatened that, i 
he didn’t get sterilised, his land and hous 
would be confiscated too. So he ran awa 
from his village and came to Delhi thinkin 
that if he had to get sterilised then he woul 
rather do it here where the doctors wer 
better and where he could earn some monc 
for having the operation.” Asked about th 
victim’s age and whether he had childrer 
the kabadi man answered: “He was a youn 
man... I think he mu.st have had childrer 
but I cannot say for sure.” Then, with a 
ironic laugh, as if .suddenly struck by th 
brutality of his own vaguene.ss, he addet 
“You only thought of yourself at that time' 
The money he had paid went directly ini' 
the hands of the dalal, and the kabadi ma 
never knew how much of it was seen by th 
person who got sterilised. Neither did h 
need to think too much about it. The victir 
had disappeared out of his life on the sam 
day he h^ entered it, and the kabadi ma' 
need never see or hear of him again. Tber 
are many people in Welcome who. like th 
kabadi man, accefrted the services of dalal 
eitlutr to save their purchased or rented plot 
or to obtain a plot to replace theirdemolishe 
jhuggis. 

The personal contact may have beci 
reduced by dalals finding victims outside th 
colony and bringing them to purchasers insid 
the colony, but it was not altogethc 
eliminated. There was still that awkwan 
moment when the motivators bad to mce 
their victims in person and accompany then 
to the hospital. The fact thM two decade 
after the event, the kabadi man can stil 
remember details of the villager hi 
’motivated’ suggests that he had not beci 
able to ignore the poor man’s pligh 
altogether. But the risk of rousini 
uncomfortable emotions in the minds n 
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motivaiors was soon to be minimised yei 
further by dalais offering sterilisation 
certificates directly for sale. Once a motivated 
person had been taken to the hospital by the 
dalal and made to renounce his certificate, 
there was no need for the motivator to suffer 
seeing him at all. So by eliminating awkward 
factors such as the age. identity and situation 
ot the victim, the dalal was able to reduce 
the transaction to a purely monetary affair. 
The motivator need not worry whether his 
victim was unmamed or not; he was simply 
purchasing a piece of paper for which he 
would bargain as best he could. This left 
dalais free to obtain the valuable certificaics 
by whatever means they could whether 
directly from victims or from other agents 
such as shopkeepers, other dalaKs and the 
local police. The elimination ot the human 
element was therefore libcriiting both tor the 
motivator and fur the dalal, making the 
Sterilisation certificate just one more 
commodity on the black market. And like 
all black market products, sterilisation 
certificates had histories which were best 
left buried as they passed from one person’s 
hands to another. 

To get an idea ol the dubious means by 
which such certificates were sometimes 
obtained. I turn to the account of a factory 
worker who was living in Old Delhi until 
he got sicniised for a plot in Welcome. He 
gave a description of how shopkeepers in 
Old Delhi used to connive with members of 
Ihc local police in order to extract cases in 
the area where he worked: “It happened like 
this; ihc shopkeepers would give inlormaiion 
to the police concerning liK'al labourers, 
telling them who were the ones who were 
homeless or slept outside in the streets since 
these were the easiest targets. The police 
would then urrrest these people and keep 
them in the police .station over night. The 
next day, the shopkeepers would go to the 
sialion and offer to bail the labourers out if 
they agreed to get stcnii.scd. Once there, it 
was niH difficult to make them get sterilised 
since they wanted to escape from the police 
and were frightened of going to Jail... For 
every 40cases bailed out by the shopkeepers, 
the police could keep 10 sterilisation slips 
for themselves." Obviously victims trapp^ 
in such tenacious sterilisation networks were 
not in a position to ask for money. Rather, 
they had to be grateful to the shopkeepers 
for bailing them out. Meanwhile their 
stcrili.sation certificates were siphoned off 
by both shopkeepers and police and entered 
local markets through dalais who sold them 
to individual clients. Divorced of the 
circumstriccs under which they were 
obtained, these ceitiricides appeared to their 
purchasers, not as evidence of blackmail but 
as passports to .security in the struggle over 
DDA plots. Concentrating more on their 
own plight than on that of the people they 


‘motivated’, these purchasers were apt to 
believe the dalais when the latter told them 
the certificates had been obtained without 
any u.sc of force. 

Whilst It iseasy to be critical of the position 
of the purchaser, it must also he recognised 
that such purchasers, trapped between family 
planning and DDA policies, were often in 
desperate positions themselves.^' Take for 
example the DESU worker who. managed 
loe.scape sterilisation at work on the grounds 
that he had only one child, but who then 
found his jhuggi demolished only to learn 
that he could nor get a new plot without 
producing sicnlisalion certificate.” 
Technically a couple with only one child 
was ‘eligible’ foi a DDA plot without a 
certificate, hut .since priority always went to 
people with ccriificaies. those without 
(usually the childlc.ss, Ihc widows. Ihc aged, 
people with only one or two children) stood 
little chance. For this reason many of the 
people who produced ‘motivated’ ca.scs 
rather than sell-sterilisations in Welcome 
were lho.se with less than three children. 
Feeling themselves unable to have the 
operation on ihc grounds that they wanted 
more children, ihcy were more or less obliged 
to purchase cases. A notable example is that 
of young woman labourer who was working 
on a building site and living on rent in a 
jhuggi at Ihc lime of emergency. Despite 
being only 17 and having only one child, 
she had inilially decided to get sterilised 
herself in a desperate attempt to .save her 
family Irom the hurden of paying rent. But 
her husband and mother had forbidden her 
to have the operation and even pulled her 
out ol a government jeep that was heading 
lor the hospital. PiHir though Ihcy were, they 
decided that (heir only option if they wanted 
a plot was to motivate others. When tlicy 
contacted a relevant official, they were told 
to produce five sterilisation certificates, u 
figure which was later reduced to three. In 
the desperation of Ihc moment the couple’s 
alleniion was focused more on how to raise 
Ihc money than on whose certificates to 
purchase. Selling all her wedding jewellery 
the woman was able to raise enough to 
purchase three cases for a record low of Rs 
ISO each. After much difficulty, including 
sexual harassment from a dubious agent, she 
was able lo register her cases and obtain a 
plot. Speaking nearly 20 years later, the 
couple are adamant (hat there was no force 
used in the family planning |Ht>gramme in 
Delhi (even though one of thmrown relatives 
had in fact died following the operation in 
U P). ‘They claim that Ihc people who got 
sterilised and sold their certificates lo dalais 
did so because they wanted the monetary 
benefits. This is certainly true of some of 
the ’motivated’. but in this particular instance 
the couple had paid only Rs 150 per case 
to the dalal. One wonders, tlten, what possible 


benefits the victims could have enjoyed. 
Perhaps they got only the official Rs 75-90 
or an electric clock or .some ghee from the 
government. Or perhaps, like the labourers 
duped by the police and shopkeepers in Old 
Delhi, they did not receive even this. The 
point IS that when people purchased 
sicnlisalion eeititicates in the open market, 
they diti not know the histoiy of the 
'motivated' and it is no doubt this very 
ignorance that enabled them to ignore the 
more sordid aspects ol Ihc trade. For this 
reason there arc some who Uatk back on 
emergency as a positive time. The woman 
above even stated that she wished another 
such opportunity would ari.se .so that other 
p<M>r jhuggi dwellers and homeless people 
could obtain a plot, although she did qualify 
her statement by saying that tk* sterilisation 
should be voluntary. 

MuLTiPiJi'AnoN (» MonvAiioNS 

How was It (hat the cost of stcrili.sation 
ccrtificaies varied sodramaiicallywilh.some, 
like the woman labourei, paying only Rs I SO 
per case whilst others paid anything up to 
Rs 1.200’.' The.se fluctuations .seem to have 
(H;curTcd according lo how difficull it was 
lo persuade .someone lo gel .sierilised, how 
many cases were required per plot, how 
many plots were available from ihe DDA 
and whether the dalal's profit was made on 
(he proportion ot ca.sc.s >)cr plot turned over 
to (he DDA or on the sale of a single case 
lo a client. The price also depended upon 
the viciim's willingness to sell and the 
pureha-scr’s capacity lo buy. Since some 
victims came more exfiensively than others, 
the dalais would, it seems, .sell the expensive 
certificates to the wealthier puickcscis whilst 
reserving the ceriificatcs they had obtained 
for nothing for their piKircr clients. 

Another factor that influenced the pnee 
of cem ficalcs wa.s llic decreasing availability 
of people to be sterilised. As one man put 
it: “As the time went on it became more and 
more difficult lo find people who had not 
already been sterilised. So the rale increased 
and some people paid up to Rs 1,000-1,200 
for a ca.se. Before t hat the price had depended 
on how easily Ihc people could be persuaded. 
Now It depended on how dilficult it was to 
find someone still eligible forthcoperation." 
All of these factors help tocxplain why some 
residents in Welcome paid considerably less 
than others, but they do not explain why 
some residents gave two or three cases for 
a single plot whilst others gave only one. 
There are two possible rea.sons for this. One 
is that the DDA wa,s running out of plots 
in the colony and was ihcrelorc raising the 
premium for the remaining plots.■* But this 
does not explain why only certiun types of 
people .seem to have been told to produce 
more than one case per plot. Examining the 
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personal files in Welcome, il appears that 
most of the givers of two or three cases were 
either young couples with one, two or no 
children or else they were Muslims 
(occasionally they were both). What childless 
couples and Muslims shared in common 
was their violent opposition to self- 
stcrilisation. the former on reproductive 
grounds and the latter on religious grounds. 
This raises the possibility that the DDA was 
deliberately exploiting their resistance to 
being sterilised by using them as agents to 
extract the maximum number of ceniticates 
from others. If such a hypothesis is true, it 
would certainly help to explain how in the 
wotxi market and the iron market, both of 
which are run by Muslims, the maximum 
proportion of cases per plot were 
accumulated. It would also help to explain 
how the woman labourer above, who had 
only one child, and her neighbour, who was 
childless at the time, were both expected to 
give three cases for then plots. 

How the ODA oificials justified their 
extraction of extra ca.sc.s varied according 
to circumstances. In some instances they 
simply claimed that the cost of a plot was 
high from the start. The labourer and her 
neighbour had initially been told to produce 
five certificates until the number was later 
reduced to three. Since they were from outside 
the colony, they did not know that others 
had obtained plots with only one certificate. 
While the former had to sell her jewellery 
to raise the money, the latter, who had no 
jewellery, had to resort to selling every 
cooking vessel she possessed. Their accounts 
provide ample proof that a person’s wealth 
was not the cnterion for establishing the 
number o( cases they had to give. In other 
instances the DDA officials would begin by 
demanding one case but later raise the 
demands to two or three by producing some 
convenient excuse. This was the technique 
employed in the wood market. In situations 
where a wood merchant produced a 
sterilisation certificate by motivating his 
craftsman he would be told by intermediaries 
that only stenli.sations within the family 
could be accepted. But in situations where 
a family member did get .sterilised, the 
merchant would be informed that his first 
certificate had been mislaid and he would 
have to produce another. How many of these 
extra certificates went into the pockets of 
dalals and how many were used for official 
purpose is not clear but at lea.st nine files 
concerning plots in the wood market contain 
evidence of two motivated cases per plot. 

The accumulation of cases through the 
scrap iron merchants was even more 
systematic and excessive. Unlike the wood 
merchants the scrap iron merchants were 
trying to enter the colony for the first time 
owing to the fact that their existing kabadi 
market in G T Road was due for demolition. 


The fact that the existing market of 30 shops 
was authorised by the DDA. gave the 
merchants the bargaining power to negotiate 
for SO sq yd plots in Welcome. Initially they 
were told that allotment slips would be issued 
at the time of demolition, but as time went 
on. the executive officer told them it was 
impossible to allocate the plots without their 
producing one sterilisation certificate per 
plot. This was agreed by the ’pradhan’ (head) 
of the market association who decided to 
take personal responsibility for finding the 
cases. Acting as a dalal he, accompanied by 
some ‘assistants’, scanned streets and railway 
stations at night in search of possible 
candidates for sterilisation. When he found 
them, he brought them back to the traders, 
each oi whom paid to have a case registered 
in his name. But by the time they had 
accompanied .)0 men to the hospital for 
stenlisation. the DDA demand had increased. 
The pradhan recalls: “At first they demanded 
30 cases. But then they kept on increasing 
the amount. When we gave .10 cases, they 
said: What IS .1()cascs?Thai'snothing! Give 
us 30 more! And when we gave them 60 
cases, they said, we want another 30!... We 
paid around Rs 4(K) to 500 per case. The 
highest went up to Rs 700" The DDA 
executive oftlcei lustificd these demands on 
the grounds that his supenors were trying 
to get the market moved to a less convenient 
location. Only by producing more ceniticates 
could the kabadi merchants be shitted to 
Welcome which was the colony they most 
favoured. Just what personal rewards the 
pradhan reaped from organising the 00 
sterilisations is not clear but it is cenain that 
he would have benefited for his labours. 

By trying to extract the maximum density 
of cases out ol Muslims, the government 
was, it seems, hoping to compensate tor the 
general reluctance of Muslims to panicipatc 
in the family planning scheme. The fact that 
the head imam of the Jama masjid had 
announced the denial of last rites to all 
Muslims who got .sterilised had boosted the 
Islamic view that sterilisation was a sin 
against god. Trapped between threats from 
the government if they did not get sterilised 
and threats from their own religious leaders 
if they did. Muslims were presented with a 
particularly difficult dilemma. Giving a 
motivated case, though also considered a sin 
by some, was the only way of minimising 
potenttal loses on both sides. Where cases 
were found from outside the community 
then this at least saved Muslims from having 
to lead other Muslims down the path of sin. 
But at times the government did not even 
allow this option, specifying instead that 
onjy Muslim .sterilisation certificates would 
be accepted from Muslim applicants. This 
had the effect of inviting people, not only 
to turn against their own religious ckictrine. 
but also against their community in the 


struggle for survival. A Muslim tod mdter 
found himself faced with just such an 
invitation when the government demolished 
his shop near the Jama masjid and allocated 
him a commercial plot in Welcome. Since 
his home was still in Old Delhi and most 
other tool makers were obtaining plots in the 
newly-constructed Meena bazaar near the 
Jama masjid. this tool maker tried to get a 
transfer. But a senior government officer 
told him he could only transfer if he produced 
10 cases and not just any old cases; “He told 
me: ‘Give me Muslim cases! I don’t want 
any purchased cases from you, I want only 
the cases of your own close relatives". Unable 
to promise to betray his own relatives into 
committing the sin of sterilisation, and 
unwilling to get sterilised himselif. the tool 
maker had to resign himself to remaining 
in Welcome. But there were some Mulsims 
who were willing to impose the operation 
on other poorer members of their own 
community. The pradhan of the iron market, 
for example, had been ready to motivate 9() 
people, most of whom were, he claims, 
Muslim villagers who had fled to Delhi in 
fear of being forcibly sterilised at the hands 
of the local police. Meanwhile the pr»lhan 
retains the view that sterilisation is a sin 
against god and that he himself would never 
undergo the operation. 

Most ol the cases presented here* have 
involved people who were trapped by 
government policies. They participated in 
the family planning scheme in order to lessen 
the crushing impact of the DDA scheme 
which threatened them cither with eviction 
or homelessness. But there were others who 
tiKik a more entrepreneurial approach, instead 
of Slopping short at using the family planning 
scheme to alleviate the effects of DDA 
policies, they went one step lurthcr and used 
the scheme as a convenient means oi 
obtaining more and more plots. In the proce.ss 
they reversed their victimhood entirely and 
convened family planning objectives into 
an instrument with which to dupe the DDA. 
One such category of people were those 
jhuggi dwellers who. after obtaining plots 
through self-sterili.sation. sold the plots and 
returned to settle in jhuggis. knowing that 
the DDA would demolish their jhuggies a 
second time, so enabling them to obtain 
another plot in a different colony. Having 
al ready got sterili.<>ed themselves they would 
take the opponunity of giving a motivated 
ca.se second time round. This was not difficult 
since they had cash available from the sale 
of their original plots and were still able to 
retain some profit after purchasing a 
sterilisation certificate. The immense scale 
of DDA demolitions made it impossible for 
officials in differoit colonies to keep tabs 
on the thousands of names filling their files, 
so such cases generally went unnoticed. 
Although no one likes to t^ienly confess to 
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having adopted this strategy, mere are many 
in the colony who claim to have witnessed 
It first hand. The frequency with which such 
behaviour is described suggests that it was 
not uncommon. One man estimates that at 
least a quatter of the inhabitants of his 
particular block have sold their plots and 
settled in jhuggis. many during the time of 
emergency. 

For wealthier members of the colony there 
was another strategy which proved even 
more lucrative. They would first obtain a 
plot either through selfsterilisation orthrough 
giving a motivated case. As long as this plot 
remained registered in their name, it would 
be difficult for them to register a second plot 
in the same colony so they had to find an 
alternative solution. What they did was find 
an indirect method of motivating others, 
offering them Rs 50, not for the operation 
but for handing over their plots after the 
operation. The motivated man would register 
his case with the DDA as if it were self 
sterilisation. But once allocated a plot, he 
would be under obligation to sell it to his 
unofficial motivator with whom he had 
previously made a deal. .Some of these 
unofficial motivators did this in order to 
obtain two adjacent plots, enabling them to 
have double the amount of space than their 
neighbours. But others made a ventabic 
business out of it and would go on to sell 
the plots they accumulated, thereby entering 
ihe lucrative property market by using 
sterilisation certificates us a cheap means of 
obtaining plots. A survey conducted in 1989 
bears witness to the fact that some plots were 
immediately sold alter allocation. It is likely 
that these were the plots obtained by the 
unofficial motivatois. Since Welcome was 
relatively well situated by comparison lo 
many resettlement colonics, there was no 
shonage of buyen. lor plot.s accumulated in 
this way. 

Most of those who entered the property 
market were relatively prosperous men who 
had enough capital and political weight to 
motivate more than one person for 
stcrili.sation. Since the majority of people in 
the colony had difficulty motivating even 
one person, there probably were not many 
who made a full scale business out of the 
trade in plots. Some poor women did, 
however, find an alternative means of 
entering the market. Their strategy was to 
obtain sterilisation certificates through 
sleeping with dalals. For them prastiiiition 
was a means of paying for the certificates 
which, for most people, cost more than their 
monthly salary. While some poor women 
seem to have slept with dalals out of sheer 
desperation, others apparently did so 
professionally in order to accumulate 
•successive plots for sale. Such manipulations 
may not have been common, but they 
demonstrate the extent to which individuals 


couio sunvert the system, turning apparently 
oppressive policies to their advantage. 

In focusing on the active victims of 
emergency and on those who reverted their 
victim status by aggressively exploiting DDA 
policies. 1 have left many other stories untold. 
Little has been mentioned of those who were 
physically or emotionally forced into having 
the operation, nor of how people look back 
to the horrors and opportunities of those 
‘nasbandi days’. These arc both topics I 
would like to discuss elsewhere, but my aim 
here has been, first and foremost, to point 
out the existence of co-victims at the bottom 
level of the siK'io-economic strata. This is 
not todeny thsir victimhoodorunderestimale 
Ihcirlrialsbuiralhcrlo reverse the imbalances 
in the literature about emergency which tends 
to portray the intellectual as the emotional 
sufferer, ihe bureaucrat as the active 
participant and the piHir as the passive victim. 
Such stereotypes arc dangerous for they 
seem to musk the most frightening aspect 
of the emergency regime; that was its ability 
to draw all kinds of people, through fear, 
into participation To ignore the active role 
of the thousands of men and women who 
competed lor plots in the resettlement 
colonics of Delhi is tantamount lo denying 
the generality and diffuscncss ol the piiwcr 
of the stale as it seeped into the comers of 
everyday life, inviting strange and unnatural 
responses Just as disturbing as the blatant 
force by which sonic victims were sicrili.scd 
IS the case with which other victims imposed 
that buiden on others. Many people in 
Welcome blame lumily planning abuses nut 
on Indira Gandhi, noi even on Sanjay, but 
on the petty bureaucrats and intermediaries 
with whom they had to deal. But there are 
a few alternative interpretations. Asked 
whose responsibility ihc family planning 
programme was. an ironing man replied 
disparagingly. “What responsibility? 
Everyone vs .is responsible lor this. You were 
responsible anil I was responsible. The 
govcrnmcni siarteJ Ihc programme but it 
depended on ihc person whether he accepted 
It or not ’■ 

Notes 

I The research nn which this article is based 
was conducted from March to July 1995 a.s 
pan ofa collective project on Delhi organised 
by OR.STOM (Pans) and the C.5DS (Delhi). 
Il invo)ved exammaiion of local DDA and 
MCI) records relating lo a leselllemenl colony 
in Delhi, followed by in-depth open-ended 
interviews with residents in Ihe colony. I am 
grateful lo my research assistant. Rajendcr 
.Singh Negi for his valuable coniributian at 
every level, and to peopte of Ihe colony for 
their willingness lo talk openly and 
extensively I am also grateful to the director 
of the .Slum and IS Depanment of the DDA 
and to the staff of the Slum and JJ Depanment. 
East Zone B for their kind co-operation. 


2 There arc cuneiiily 46 resettlement colonies 
in Delhi. The collective population of official 
residents is around 2.16 lakh households. The 
actual population is much higher owing to the 
dcvciopmeni of jhuggi clusiers within the 
colonies (cf All .Sahir. Typololgy of Delhi 
.Slums'. wotking paper presented al the Delhi 
Seminar at ihc CSD.s. IVlhi. Apnl 18.1995). 

5 Although ulficially known as fleclumpur 
phases III and IV, the colonv is locally refened 
to as 'Welcome' h is named afici the old 
Welcome Haii Oil faciory which used lo he 
locatcdthcrchut has long since closed down 
This distinguishes ii from .Seclumpur 
Phases I and II which are totally relcrrrd 
10 as '.Seeluinpui' or 'New .Seclumpur' 

4 A .sialc ol emergency was declared on June 
25,1975 under article IS? ol'Ihe Constitution 
on the basis that secuniy was ihreulencd by 
inlemal forces. 

5 TheMinisiryofHealihandFamily Planning's 
aliempi lo get faniily planning added as the 
2ls( poinl lu Indiia Gandhi's 20 point 
progiaiimie was rc|ecled one month laler on 
the grounds that such a measure was not 
necessary This was pre.sumabty because 
.Sanpy Gandhi's points were to be treated 
with equal validity as the official 20 points 
(cf Shuh Citmmtssiim iif Inquiry, Thml and 
Final report, August 6. 1978. pp 161-64). 

6 For a gooit description, cf Dayal John and 
Bose A|oy. 1977. ForRea.nmxi>fSnilr l)rlhi 
Undrrf.mrrf;enr \, Delhi Ess Ess Publicalions. 
especially, pp 120 57. 

7 A Nalional Population Policy .Slalementissued 
by Ihe govemmeni on April 16.1976 clearly 
stated that slerilisalion was to he Ihc mam 
plank of the progiamir.e. (cl Mehta Vinod, 
1978. The .S'onjov S/orv, Bombay Jaico 
Publishing H0U.S1-. p 11 8 ) That this was llie 
case IS evidenced hy the fact that the 
achievement of national sicnlisalion targets 
readied 190 per cent in iIh’ year 1976-77 
whilst achievement in regard lo other forms 
ol contr,u'epUon fcil far short of tiugeis set 
for the .same penod (cf Shah t'onurmam of 
Inquire. Third and Final report. August 6. 
1978, p 154) 

8 The committee was set up by the 1,1 Governor 
of I)elhi. Kishan Chant) m laic December 
1975 with Vtdya Ben Shah taking ihe role 
of chairperson (Mehta op cil 116). Its 
primary function was 10 moiivalc Ihc top 
bosses of Delhi's civic organisations to take 
active respunsibilily in ihc vigorous new 
wave of family planning. Us mo.st infamous 
non-official member was Ruksana Singh 
(otherwise known as Ruksana Sultana) who 
took charge of Ihe controversial family 
planning camp at Dujanu House in Old 
Delhi 

9 This target was m fact raised 10 one lakh by 
Ihe 1.1 Governor of Delhi m April 1976 The 
indiscriminaie raising of targets hy different 
stale govemmenis is considered one of the 
major causes of the family planning excesses 
which followed In his sialcmcnl before the 
Shah Commission in 1978, Ihc ex-union 
minister of health and family planning. Karan 
Singh, aiinbulcd this largei-raising to the fact 
that chief ministers were anxious lo win favour 
wilh .Sanjay Gandhi, referred 10 indireclly as 
“ancxlra-conslituiional centre of power." (cf 
Shah Commosiion of Inquiry, op cit. p 199. 
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10 cf Annual Keptin of Ministry of Health and 
Family Planning. l‘)75-76, 1976-77. 

11 Out of those I interviewed, the only people 
with inorc than two children who managed 
to retain their government jobs during 
emergency without being .sterilised were 
working htr the railway autbonties. One 
worked os u coolie and the other two worked 
in the parcel depantnent at Old Delhi Railway 
station where their superintendent was 
apparently anti-sterilisation on the grounds 
that It would incapacitate his workforce. This 
supenntcndeni was later 'transferred' and 
replaced by a stricter man who managed to 
motivate a number of stenlisations. but it still 
seems to have been possible to avoid the 
operation. Of the three railway employees I 
interviewed, one avoided sterilisation 
altogether, one motivated a case of 
sterilisation, and the other's wife got stenlised 
These sterilisations were undergone not in 
order to save jobs but in order to obtain plots. 

12 It is diflicutl to know the precise number of 
people resettled during the emergency. 
Jagmohan. then vice-chairman of the ODA 
states that l.4.S.0(X) residential plots and 
10.000 commercial plots were developed at 
the time He talks in terms of the rcsclllement 
of 1.20.000 families involving a population 
of around 7.00,000 tef Jagmohan. 1978. 
Island of Truth. Vikas, Delhi). That demo¬ 
litions and tree plantations were directly 
proportional is suggested by a ODA 
publication during emergency which 
apparently boosted the resettling of half a 
million people and the planting of half a 
million trees [Dayal and Bose. 1977:109). 

13 The monsoon of 1976 was particularly heavy 
with floods and cyclones in 10 states. In Delhi 
the Jamuna was reported to have nsen 90 cm 
above the danger mark leading to the 
evacuation of some areas (cf India Today. 
September I-I.S. I976,pl I). The resettlement 
colonies in the trans-Jamuna were particularly 
badly affected owing to their location on low- 
lying temtory.onginally designated as 'green 
land’ in the '-faster Plan 

14 The JJRS was initiated in 19.^8 on the 
recommendation of the Advisory Committee 
set up by the ministry of home affairs, 
goveminent of India It was approved in 1960. 
and Its implementation was entrusted to the 
municipal corporation of Delhi (MCD) Over 
the years it has undergone frequent changes 
and modifications, with responsibility for its 
impleinentaiion being passed back and forth 
between the MCD and the DDA (cf Ali Sabir. 
Slums Within Slums- A Study ojResettlement 
Cohmies in Delhi. Vikus. Delhi. 1990. pp 76- 
82). 

15 The majority of these early .settlers were 
removed from slums in B N Nagri (196.3), 
Delhi Gate (196.3. 1964 and l%5). Rajghat 
(1964). Central Power House (1964). behind 
(he Red Fort (1964). Sher .Shah Road (196.5). 
Jhandewalan (1964). Dairy Kisan Chand 
(l%S). Jumuna Bazar (l%5. 1967. 1968. 
1969). 

16 The official 25 sq yd plot includes space for 
the front gutter. The actual space available 
for building a house is therefore 22.5 sq yd. 
In the earliest resettlement colonies of Delhi 
the government had begun by issuing plots 
cf 80 sq yd. The size was later reduced to 
50 sq yd and then 25 sq yd. The usual 


explanation given for this reduction is tt.a! 
large numbers of resettled people were selling 
their substantial plots and returning to jhuggis 
whilst others found themselves unable to pay 
the necessary monthly instalments (cf Ali 
Sabir.opcit, 1990.chapter5). By 196.3.when 
Welcome was established, the size had already 
been reduced to 25 sq yd. 

17 They were mainly from Bapu Dham (1975), 
Loxmi Nagar (1975), British School (1975), 
Jantor Mantar Road (1975), Jamuna Bazar 
(1975), Defence Colony (1975). Khyala 
(19751,1N A (1976). R K Purum (1976), and 
area.s around the Jama ma.sjid including Dujona 
House (1975). Kalan Mahal (1975) and Urdu 
Park (1976) Others were from demolished 
jhuggis in Welcome (1976) and nearby 
lesclllcineni colonies (1976). 

18 Welcome contains 4.0.34 residential plots and 
198 commercial plots, making a total of 4.232 
plots The above statistic are based on an 
analysis of ihe contents of 3.4.59 files. The 
remaining 77.3 files were reporied missing. 

19 Both men and women tended to link vasectomy 
to the notion of impotence, and at times, 
castration. Of the .30 men interviewed who 
underwent the operation dunng emergency, 
not one of them claims to have wanted it The 
same is true of the women who underwent 
tubeclomy Allfellpressunsedby loreeswhich 
had nothing todo with lamily pfanning: saving 
jobs, gelling children uilinitted in school, 
preventing evictions: obtaining plots and so 
forth Two decades later some arc strongly 
in favour ol family planning hut they a'.seni 
the way ii was forced on them at the time 

20 Most Muslims interviewed in Welcome were 
apposed to sterilisation, considering it an 
unnatural interference with Allah's will 
Although a few prominent Muslims did take 


an active nale in promoting fondly planning 
duringemergency.dtey tendlobe remembered 
more os traitors to the community than as 
leaders worthy of respect. 

21 By focusing on the dilemmas of the urban 
poor I do not wish to imply the process of 
CO- victimisation was specific to them. Rather. 
I would argue that it characterised the structure 
of the family planning policy in general. 
Teachers, for example, were told Ic produce 
five sterilisation certificates and threatened 
with the withdrawal of their salaries if they 
failed to comply. Many motivated their pupils' 
parents with reluctance, whilst others 
purchased ceitificalcs from dalals They too 
were co-viclims of the system, but for those 
with neither power, education, money or 
influence, the situation was even harsher. 

22 This unfortunate man ended up losing out on 
ail fronts since, by ihe time he had got sterilised, 
Ihe DDA claimed to have run out of space 
for new plots His pragmatic solution has 
been tobuildhimsclfan unauthorised structure 
in Welcome in the hope that one day Ihe 
government will demolish it and offer him 
an official plot. For this, he is .still waiting 
19 years later. 

2.3 There cenainly were more people submitting 
sterilisation slips in Welcome than plots 
available. Near one block there are six 
unauthorised houses belonging to people who 
were unable to obtain official plots despite 
having valid certificates. In another block we 
came across two other families in the same 
situation They had been told that the DDA 
had run out of space for further plots and (hat 
they would have to try for admission in a 
diflerem colony. Having got sterilised through 
the motivational camp in Welcome, they refuse 
to leave Ihe vicinity. 
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Making Toverty Research’ More Relevant 

to the Poor 

A Vaidyanathan 

Including the Poor: Proceedings of a Symposium Organised by the World 
Bank and the International Food Policy Research Institute edited by Michael 
Lipton and Jacque Van Derkaag; the World Bank. Washington. DC, 1993; 
pp 579 plus Bibliography and Index. 


THIS volume of collected papers emerged 
out of a series of workshops held during 
1989 under the joint auspices of the World 
Bank and the IFPRI to review poverty 
research. They seem to have been part of 
the preparatory work of the World 
Development Report 1990. which was 
devoted to poverty alleviation. The papers 
are presented as a survey of the relevance 
of recent poverty research to the twin track 
strategy - "much of it undertaken under the 
aegis of the World Bank and the IFPRI” - 
for poverty alleviation recommended by the 
WDR. (One hopes that the editors do not 
mean to .suggest that much of the recent 
poverty research has been undertaken only 
or mainly under the auspices of these 
institutions.) 

The collection merits attention because of 
its wide scope, the relevance of the themes 
discussed, and the stature of several of the 
contributors as scholars on poverty-related 
issues. The papers are grouped into four 
parts. Part I deals with some important issues 
concerning concepts and measurement of 
poverty. Part II focuses on the effects of 
major events and policies form the subject 
of the Part III. Part IV consists of reviews 
of the trends in poverty and poverty 
alleviation programmes in three big 
developing countries. 

Concepts and Measurement 

Of the four papers in this section, oim 
deals with the problem of measuring poverty 
variations from sample surveys; two are 
concerned with targeting; and the fourth 
with the relation between poverty and 
malnutrition. In addition Part IV has two 
long papers (Kakwjni and Subba Rao and 
Malik) reviewing trends in poverty incidence 
in India and P^istan. and their poverty 
alleviation programmes. 

Kakwani rightly points out that poverty 
measures estimated from sample survey data 
cannot be used to infer differerices/variat ions 
in poverty incidence without doing tests of 
statistical signiflcance. Also valid is his point 


that the validity of such tests depends 
crucially on the a.ssumption that “samples 
used arc representative of the population 
they arc drawn from". He says that such an 
assumption may not he valid because of non- 
(esponsc errors or systematic non-sampling 
errors. But there is no discussion about how 
.serious these errors arc. how to assess them 
and how they affect the inferences. 'Phe 
paper would have been enriched if these 
aspects had been considered in the context 
of the Ivory Coast survey which forms the 
basis ot the paper. 

By far the most important contributions 
in this section are the papers related to 
targeting. Besicy and Kanbur, reviewing the 
problem from a theoretical angle, explicate 
the main difficulties of ensuring that the 
poor and only the poor benefit from PA 
programme.^: (I) the identification of 
beneficiaries and the administration of 
progi ammesinvoivcs costs; (2) beneficiaries 
have to incur a variety of costs to secure 
benefits; (3) PA programmes affect incentives 
to work and create i ncenti ves for understati ng 
income: and (4) it may be difficult to secure 
wide enough political support to strictly 
targeted programmes. Hence the appeal of 
mechanisms which encourage self-targeting 
and of targeting by indicators. The latter 
requires less information, is easier to verify 
and involves less costs. Country specific 
research taking these considerations into 
account and using micro level data is needed 
to devise targeting strategies appropriate to 
each situation. These strategies should 
however also comprehend the design of 
institutions .(decentralisation, democratic 
local governments, minimising the agency 
problcm)and programmcs(minimisingtargci 
groups and multiplicity of overlapping PA 
programmes). These aspects, which have a 
cnicial bearing on efficacy of targeting, costs 
of monitoring and the incidence of le^agcs, 
do not figure in the discussion. 

Datt and Ravillion argue that strategies 
focusing on elimination of inter-regional 
disparities in per capita income will make 
but a marginal difference to poverty 


incidence. Much the more important problem, 
according to them, is to reduce intra- regional, 
(ic, inicr-class/individual) inequalities. This 
is not particularly surprising. But nor is it 
a meaningful way of posing the targeting 
problem in the context o1 PA programmes: 
Here the task ts to maximise the impact of 
a given PA budget in terms ot reduction in 
poverty incidence. Since the poor are very 
unevenly distributed across space, the 
regional allocation of PA budget istmportant. 
Linking the.se allocations to tlic number of 
pool and/or extent of poverty in dtficrent 
regions would substantially improve the 
efficacy of PA programmes compared to the 
sttuaiion in which targeting is done mostly 
by darts or individuals. 

Alderman discusses the rea.sons fur. and 
implications of. recent findings that income 
elasticity of demand for IikxI is much lower 
Ihancarlicrasscssments. Some of thcrea.son$ 
for the sharp differences between nutrition 
surveys and consumer surveys (in terms of 
levels of intake and their relation to income) 
arc cited in the paper, but nut all. Nutrition 
surveys typically measure actual intakes 
(usually lor a single day) while consumer 
surveys report gross focxl consumption 
(usually for longer ficriods). Apart trom 
differences in the reference period, one has 
to allow for the fact that actual intake is 
likely to be less than reported gross 
consumption on account of losses and waste 
in the process of cooktng and bccau.se part 
of the cooked food gets discarded into the 
garbage bin. The incidence of these (actors 
could vary systematically across income 
groups. Casual empiricism would suggest 
that the rich tend to waste more than the poor 
which implies that elasticities of gross 
consumption would be higher than that of 
actual intake. 

The evidence from sample surveys at 
different points of time also need to be 
interpreted with caution: The design and the 
manner in which information is elicited 
change over lime. More importantly the 
level and patterns of reported food 
consumption arc affected by several factors 
other than income, such as the monciisation 
of the rural economy, changes in the 
proportion of perquisites given in kind and 
changes in the extent of purchased meals/ 
snacks and beverages taken outside the home. 
It needs to be demonstrated that, qfter 
allowing for these other factors, there is a 
marked reduction in elasticity of calorie 
intake and fuodgrain consumption. If this is 
indeed true, it (ollows that emsuring that the 
income needed to afford the nutritionally 
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satisfactory diet win not by itseii ensure tnat 
nutritional standards arc met. This raises 
serious questions about the interpretation of 
poveny trends relative to nutrition-based 
poverty lines. 

Alderman's other major point relates to 
the use of food intake or even physical 
stature and growth as indicators of nutritional 
status. The discussion draws attention to 
several important but neglected points. 
Physical stature ptr se is not an indication 
of nutritional status; growth faltering (and, 
one may add. changes in weight for height) 
are more relevant. Nutrition is but one of 
the inputs determining the health and well 
being of people: and the effects of food and 
other inputs are interrelated. Research on 
these aspects reviewed in the paper however 
is largely based on models of household 
behaviour focusing on the determinants of 
particular health producing inputs. Pinstrup 
Anderson's review of nutrition interventions 
(included in Part III) brings out the paucity 
of systematic empirical studies on their 
impact, integrated programmes covering 
nutrition, health and education are more 
appealing in concept hut there seems to be 
hardlyany scicntiliccvaluationof the impact 
of such programes. 

Events Am-cTiNc; itie Pcxir 

According to Kakwani ct al. judging by 
the behaviour of such overall indicators as 
per capita real incomc/consumption, 
government expenditure on education and 
health, life expectancy, food intake and 
school enrolment, economic problems and 
adjustment programmes of the 1980s did not 
on the whole cause any irreparable damngc 
to living conditions. Their inference would 
have been more convincing if it had also 
given data on trend in poverty incidence and 
ximpared the experience of countries which 
went through SAP in the 1980s and those 
which did not. The data presented in the 
paper and also in the paper by deJanvry and 
Sadoulet (in Part IV) happen to show that 
oetween 1980 and 1986 most Latin American 
:ountrics - where strong SAPs were taken 
jp widely in the 1980s - recorded a signi¬ 
ficant decline in government expenditures 
on education, health and welfare, while others 
did not! 

Based on a combination of illu.strative 
sxampics from experience of particular 
;ountry/regions and more formal and 
igorous models in a lew cases, Binswanger 
ind Van Braum conclude that commer- 
;ialisation and technological change in 
igriculture normally help poveny alleviation 
oy inducing faster growth of agricultural 


output and employment and increasing food 
supply. However, there are circumstances 
(usually associated with inelastic demand 
for agricultural produce or unfavourable 
institutional features and policies) which 
could impede the ability of the poor to take 
advantage of opportunities provided by 
growth. They are of the view that such 
adverse consequences can be avoided or 
mitigated by appropriate policies. Examples 
of the nature of such policies arc also given. 

The impact of agricultural growth on 
poverty alleviation via increases in non¬ 
farm employment is the subject of Har.cll 
and Haggbladc's paper. The econometric 
estimation of direct and indirect income and 
employment multipliers both overall and for 
different fractiles is impressively heroic. But 
It IS apt to leave any reader aware of the 
limitations ot the basic data rather sceptical 
about the inferences. The more so because 
non-farm employment is viewed exclusively 
as a function of agricultural prospenty and 
prnximity/casc of access to towns. The role 
of public expenditure, the degree oi 
commercialisation of agriculture, the 
characteristics of the rural labour force, ot 
public policy in changing the relative 
attractions ol rural vs urban locations for 
industry are neitherdiscussed norcstimated. 

Given that the negative externalities of 
rapid population growth (via degradation of 
resources) afteci s the rich as wcl I as the poor. 
Birdsall and Griffin argue, it is .sensible for 


the rtch tn the poor countries and people of 
rich countries to devote a part of their 
resources for programmes (such as education, 
public health, old age security, poverty alle¬ 
viation programmes) which reduces the 
'demand' for children among the poor. But 
they arc also concerned that the choice of 
methods to reduce fertility should avoid 
sterili.sation and other ethically unacceptable 
means. 

Polak and Wiliamson'sreviewof Britain's 
experience in the early phase of 
industrialisation has some relevance to 
contemporary debates on poverty. Of 
particular interest is their finding that while 
poverty incidence did decline, especially in 
the mid-19th century, there was a relocation 
of the poor to the towns. The poor in towns 
were worse off. Also poverty became more 
dependent on market forces and was 
associated with low wages or large families, 
rather than widows, aged and the infirm. 
Anti-agriculture policies (which shift TOT 
against agriculture), regressive fiscal policy 
and marked income inequality went hand in 
hand during early industrialisation. The 
removal ol traditional pre-industrial safety 
nets by luissez-fairt policies of the indu.stnal 
revolution, and government's failure to invest 
in urban social infrastructure despite their 
demonstrably high social returns meant that 
the poor were big lo.sers. Protection against 
povcrty/deMitulion had tohe provided largely 
by the stale and public institutions. 
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Remedies to Povehty 

The papers in this section deal with the 
role of speciHc interventions by way of land 
reform, rural development, nutrition 
programmes and social security in a few 
selected countries. The reasons foV relatively 
limited achievement of state mandated reform 
programmes in Latin America and the 
prospects for achieving the goals through 
market mediated means are discussed by 
Carter and Meshah. Redistribution of land 
to small peasants would promote both 
efficiency and equity. But small farms find 
it difficult to compete with large holding.s 
because of inherent impcrfcciions in the 
functioning of labour and credit markets. 
These imperfections, they argue, affect the 
prospect of market-mediated reform as much 
as reforms under governmental auspices. 
Land tenure policies in Malawi (the subject 
of the paper by Sabhu and Anilpragasam) 
which deliberately favbured large estates 
against small holders, failed to stimulate 
productivity growth even as they aggravated 
the plight of small holders. 

Birdsall and James argue againsi viewing 
privatisation and u.scr charges for public 
services in terms of efficiency-equity trade 
olf. Concentration of social spending on 
public goods (like preventive health 
programmes, primary health care and 
elementary education) and withdrawing Irom 
areas (like high cost curative services and 
higher education) would enhance both 
eflicacy and equity. Distortions in public 
spending on social services, rellecting as 
they do the prevailing distribution of political 
and economic power, are difficult to correct. 
A practical strategy, according to the authors, 
would be to disseminate more information 
in the public domain on the nature and 
consequences of the distortions in order to 
generate the necc.ssary political pressure and 
concentrate reforms on new rather than past 
investments so that the chances of their 
acceptance arc improved. 

The growing interest of the Bank and 
other aid agencies in social safety nets is 
rcilcctcd in the inclusion of a separate paper 
on Social Security and Public Policy. The 
paper, authored by Ahmed, provides an 
overview of social .security programmes in 
developed countries, the prevailing formal 
and informal arrangements (including 
commodity transfers, subsidies, and public 
works and other protective and compen¬ 
satory measures) to protect .segments of 
population vulnerable to risks of income 
loss due to old age. bereavement and other 
life cycle contingencies, ai^ to factors like 
unemployment and large shift in relative 


prices. Useful as it is, the subject clearly 
deserves much more thorough treatment than 
accorded in this volume. 

These papers are either too country spccific 
or too general to advance the debate on 
remedies. Of greater interest are the papers 
which attempt to assess, in a general 
equilibrium framework, the relative merits 
of different policies for poverty alleviation. 
The paper on Brazil (Fo,x and Morely) looks 
pnmarily at macro-economic policies, while 
the Indian paper (Parikh and Srinivasan) 
assescs t he impact of three di fferent packages, 
namely, general good subsidies, targeted 
public works and reducing subsidies and 
using proceeds to invest in agriculiural 
infrastructure. The Brazilian study concludes 
that macro policies (especially on wages) 
during the structural adjustment periixl were 
not conducive to poverty alleviation. The 
India study finds that a targeted works 
programme will achieve a much bigger 
reduction in poverty than generalised loixl 
subsidy progiammcs or using the rcsouri-es 
to stimulate agricultural production. Given 
the limitations ol basic data, the gaps in our 
understanding of the underlying interactions 
between various laccts of the economy and 
the limned range of alternatives considered, 
sccptcism about the robustness of the 
inferences from these model is inevitable. 
But this does not mean that the cflorts arc 
worlhic.ss Rather it is an argument tor 
investing more in efforts to deepen our 
undcrsianding of the direct and indirect 
ramilications of particular interventions and 
in generating heller data and refining 
modelling techniques. 

CONCLU.SION 

Where docs all this leave u.s in terms of 
understanding poverty and better ways of 
tackling II .' The editors suggest that the 
contributions generally support the strategy 
— credited to the WOR — which combines 
policies to promote rapid growth with siKial 
policies to increa.se employment for the poor 
and to provide them basic .social services as 
well as safely nets. There is nothing new in 
this so called 'twin track' strategy: countries 
like India have been commuted to it tor 
nearly three decades. What is new is the 
debate on the kind of policy reforms 
requned to quicken the pace oi growth and 
promote more cl licient use of resources and 
on ways in which poverty alleviation 
programmes can be made more effective. 
Contributions of this volume deal with the 
latter issue. 

The argument that structural adjustment 
docs not adversely affect the poor or 


expenditures on social programmes meant 
to benefit them i.s belied by the facts of the 
Latin American experience in iheearly 19805. 
On the other hand, Ihe volume reflects the 
by-now widespread consensus that even if 
growth IS tasi and henefit.s trickle down, 
stale imcrvcniion is essential to alleviate 
Ihe condition of groups and regions who do 
not or cannot avail of oppoiiunilics afforded 
by growth sufficicnily to lilt ihcm out of 
poverty. 

The di.scussion iil spccilu- PA measures 
in the volume is ol rather limited value partly 
because it deals with only a lew policies 
either in general icrms or in lelaiion lo 
specific couiUrics. Moic imjKirlanlly, Ihe 
pajKisshow the paucity ol carefully designed 
evaluations to serve as the basis for 
mcuningful discussion of experience and its 
lessons tor better design and implementation 
ol PA programmes. On the other hand, the 
discussion of targeting strategies and food- 
nmribon-povcriy rclalions, recogniiion of 
providing siK'ial sccuriiy to the poor against 
Lontingcncics as an essential ingredient of 
PA and the attempts lo assess aliernalive PA 
policy packages in a genera! equilibrium 
framework open up several mtcrc.sting and 
important issues Quslions relating lo Ihe 
design ol mslitiilions lor ocltcr planning and 
implementing PA programmes and for more 
clfeclive turgcling, which have nol been 
addressed, arc however equally important. 
Bui all of this call for much more .systematic 
and sustained research. One wishes that the 
seminar had considered ihc lacunae in the 
ctirrenl stale ol knowledge and come up with 
a research agenda lo remedy them. 

The Bank, IFPRI and other iniemational 
agencies spend large nmounis on 'poverty 
research' Bill muchot il is spasmodic, piece¬ 
meal and spoil y in coverage. Many of the 
issues raised in ihc discussions need for not 
only ihcorelical work but. much more 
i mportant I y. sustai net I, focu.sed and carefully 
designed programmes ol diachronic and 
comparative studies of specific schemes in 
dilfcrcrii countries. The best locus for such 
research is in the concerned countnes where 
costs arc also much cheaper than research 
done by expatriate experts and consullanis. 
There is room for imaginative ways of 
organising inlcr-activc. mulli-country 
research around a common agenda with 
participation by intcrnaiional funding 
agencies. This calls for a willingness lo 
invest more in such research with a long¬ 
term perspective and work with and through 
research insiiiuiionsindevciopingcounirtes, 
Bui as of now the international agencies 
which have ihc nccc.s.sary funds arc hardly 
inicresicd in such an approach. 
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Intervention for Environment Protection 

Soutrik Ganguli 

Worid Resources 1994>95 by World Resources Institute in collaboration with 
United Nations Environment Programme and United Nations Development 
Programme; Oxford University Press, Delhi; pp xii + 400. Rs 295. 


THIS guide to the global environment.' 
prepared by a group of experts, has its pur¬ 
pose clearly stated in the first paragraph of 
the preface as. “to meet the critical need 
for accessible, accurate information on 
environment and dcvelopmcni. Wise 
management of natural resources and 
protection of the global environment are 
essential to achieve sustainable economic 
development and hence to alleviate poverty, 
improve the human condition and preserve 
the biological systems on which all life 
depends”. This volume has not been a dis¬ 
enchantment in the sense that it has always 
stuck to this central theme and has substantial 
research to back it. The 14 chapters 
texicuding the data tables) have been divided 
into three sections according to the nature 
of the topics covered and the first section 
is of special importance as it focuses on 
broadly what are the problems and the key 
remedies to them. 

The first section contains three very 
complex and controversial issues like natural 
resource consumption, population and 
environment, and the role of women in 
sustainable development. These three 
chapters deserve a special mention as they 
address the heart of our problem regarding 
resources, and going through these chapters 
are bound to change some of our ideas 
regarding the problems of rc.sourcc crunch 
and wastage. But there are a few slips in 
some of the .statements. In the first chapter 
it is said that according to popular belief 
lifestyles and the scale of industrial activity 
only inlluence re.source consumption and its 
environmental impacts but in reality certain 
other factois like geographic patterns of 
production, terms of trade, level of 
technology and the distribution of wealth 
also play important roles in the process. But 
these ‘certain other factors’ also contribute 
to determine the lifestyle and thereby get 
incorporated, though indirectly, in the 
popular belict. These chapters reveal some 
surprising differences from conventional 
wisdom. It is the renewable resources which 
are most in danger of depletion and it is the 
industrial countries as a group which 
consume majority of the resources. But the 
most endangered resource, petroleum, has 
been considered an cxce|Hinn here which 
makes the statement lose some validity. It 
has been rightly pointed out that poverty and 
inability to meet ba.sic needs often compel 
the developing countries to use natural 


resources in ways that lead to their rapid 
depletion. 

The chapter on population and 
environment tries to construct the link 
between resources degradation, poverty and 
population growth also mentioning the 
importance of the .social factor. According 
to the case studies presented in this chapter, 
wealth distribution, government policies 
regarding natural resource management, !.md 
tenure and the economic environment 
determine if at all population growth should 
imply environmental degradation. It is 
common perception that a 2 per cent 
population growth rate can be alarming for 
China whereas a S percent population growth 
rale can just bnng the promise of a better 
economic environment for Siberia. 

This volume has marked the role of women 
as the cnticai factor for poverty alleviation 
and finding environmentally sustainable 
development paths. Women, though 
primarily burdened by domestic 
responsibilities, have been viewed in this 
study as primary managers of natural 
resources on a local level. The cultural and 
religious attitudes, economic and educational 
constraints coupled with institutional 
constraints and political powerlessncsshave 
acted as major burners to women’s full 
participation in the society. But they play 
a fundamental role in checking the rapid 
rcsounc degradation by putting a break on 
population txiom. More than that they nurture 
children and hence inculcate values for future 
generations. So they only can offer 
sustainability to any development project. 
To elevate the status of women, this study 
suggests infrasiuctural investment on women 
as a pivotal requisition in any sustainable 
development plan for the future. The three 
chapters in section one prove that the 
environmental and the developmental is.sues 
arc intertwined and an i.solation of any of 
these issues will render the study incomplete. 

The second section deals with two 
particular case studies on China and India. 
Both countries have a economic mmnemum. 
But constant environmental threats and 
population explosion can make the 
growth possibilities sluggish by rendering 
the two nations I mpo verished on the resource 
front." 

The third .section analyses major arenas 
like energy, biotechnology, etc. where the 
environmental problems have crept in. The 
coverage is definitely wide and the study 


detailed, but certain basic questions remain 
unanswered. Tlie study talks of measuring 
consumption costs accurately which is quite 
compatible with the UNCED objective of 
'sustainable consumption patterns’ where 
the consumption pattemsof the industrialised 
countries do not affect the consumption 
pattern of the developing countries. But this 
involves the inclusion of social cost in the 
cost profiles of the big industrial houses. 
Frank Popoff, the chairman and CEO of 
Dow Chemicals company, has vigorously 
stressed the need for this (which has been 
quoted in this volume). But as long as an 
organisation is the instrument for achieving 
the goal of profit maximisation, it is difficult 
to incorporate the .social costs of using 
resources. So until and unless this 
consciousness is incorporated in the corporate 
practices this will not serve much of apurpose 
and Ibis point has hardly been stress^ in 
the study. 

This volume asks for a resource 
consiousness to start from national and local 
levels because the brunt of resource depletion 
is first felt at these levels and only after the 
successful conglomeration of numerous 
local-level efforts can sustainable policies 
be pursued at the international level. In this 
context, the role played by the NGOs has 
been emphasiser). 'The volume talks of 
willingness of industrialised countries to 
support sustainable development in the field 
of biodiversity in developing countries. But 
this proposition becomes controversial in 
the light of the current debate on Intellectual 
Property Rights. The study is optimistic 
about the dawn of an era of international 
governance. As most of the environmental 
problems arc global in nature, a global 
management of resources has been suggested. 
For that an expansionof the UN’s information 
base has been suggested. The role of IDA 
has been highlighted as a source of funds. 
An important suggestion on diverting the 
'peace dividends’ to resource management 
has berm made which is appealing but seems 
a bit Utopian. Though the roles played by 
the international institutions have brmn 
stressed, this volume is uncertain about the 
role UNCED is supposed to play to guide 
the world towards sustainable development. 
This comes out in the following statement: 
"Of course, signing dcxruments does not 
ensure implementation; the real test of 
UNCED’ssuccesswillbetheextenttowhich 
governments follow up on the commitments 
they made in Rio”. 

On the whole this is an in-depth study of 
the basic problems of resource management 
and the elaborate datawork in section four 
IS excellent and will prove useful to any 
.scholar working on related issues. The 
beautiful cover illustratron of this volume, 
depicting a Dogon woman drawing water 
from a well, deserves a special mention. 
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SPECL4L ARTICLES 


Thie Cost of Public Expenditure 

Raghbendni Jha 

Any listing of the benefits of state intervention in the market place, and hence of public expenditure, i.\ incomplete 
without a parallel enunciation of the costs of public expenditure. This note e.xantincs this question and enumerates 
the components of the true cost of public expenditure. 


IN many countries, particularly ours, several 
economists have written extensively on the 
beneHts of public expenditure. Any civilised 
society - prosperous of developing - requires 
a large public sector, in Adam Smith's classic 
list,' for instance, government expenditure 
has (I) “the duty of protecting society from 
the violence and invasion of other societies". 
(2) “the duty of protecting, as far as is 
possible, every member of the society from 
the injustice and oppression of every other 
member of it, or the duty of establishing an 
exact admini.stratioii of justice", and (3) “the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain 
public works and public institutions which 
It can never be for the interest ot any 
individual, or small number of individuals 
to maintain”. To this we may add a number 
of items that have become essential since 
Adam Smith's days In particular every 
modern government must deal with 
externalities such as the protection ot the 
environment and ensure a certain amount of 
redistribution of wealth and income among 
Its members. 

It should also not be supposed that markets 
will always work ideally - like the textbook 
model of perfect competition. The local store 
always has a little bit o! monopoly power 
Firms are unlikely to provide adequate 
personal security to workers working on 
hazardous assignments and externalities crop 
up almost everywhere. A fair amount of 
business activity is predatory. Vast resources 
are wasted in bargaining and loMiying and 
in corruption. Large rums, sometimes, wield 
dangerously large amounts of power over 
the state. Viewed in this light there is little 
in the private sector that is not tainted with 
some inefficiency, or that may not be 
subordinated to some 'higher' interest. Any 
number of arguments can be advanced for 
subsidies to various sectors. 

Any enunciation of the benefits of public 
expenditure cannot be complete without an 
analysis of tlie costs of public expenditure. 
The essential point to be grasped is that any 
listing of the benefits of state intervention 
in the market place and, hence, of public 
expenditure is incomplete without a parallel 


enunciation of the costs of public 
expcndituie. On Ihis point the advocates of 
stale intervention and higher public 
expenditure have been less than forthright. 
In this paper we wish tocxaminc thisquestion 
and enumerate the components of the true 
cost of public expenditure. 

The componcnls of true cost of public 
expenditure arc the following: 

(1) Resource Cost, defined as the minimal 
cost of public activity to the government, 
abstracting from the cf^fects of dishonesty or 
want of incentive on the pan of public 
officials and ignoring costs associated with 
the private seel or response to taxal ion, pubi ic 
services and transfers. The resource cost of 
running a government school is what must 
be paid to the teachers, administrators, other 
workers, .sellers of teaching equipment, the 
efectneity and transpon company and the 
like. Thu.s resource costs would include all 
purchases of goods and services, rcgardlc.ss 
of whether these arc acquired by contract 
(when the government hires a consultant, for 
example), or by employment (teachers, 
doctors, civil servants and the like) and 
regardless of whctlicr goods are bought (the 
air force purchases new planes) or made 
(when HAL produces new planes). 

(2) Overhead Cost may be more or less 
extensive in its coverage. It may include, for 
instance, the fixed cost of the entire 
government .sector - .such as parliament, the 
state legislatures, the holding of elections 
and so on. It may be more specific - the cost 
of fertiliser subsidy, and the food subsidy, 
for example. These involve substantial 
overhead costs as the government must have 
highly paid staff to determine criteria, review 
performance and so on. 

b) Deadweight Loss in Taxation. One of the 
most significant recent developments in the 
theory of public expenditure has been the 
recognition that, since taxes are rarely lump 
sum, funds for public expenditure must be 
collected through distortionary taxation 
which, in turn, levies costs on taxpayers in 
excess of the amount of revenue collected. 
This is the so-called Marginal Cost of Public 
Funds argument. A simple example may 


illustrate this point. C (insider amason whose 
hou.se requires cleclrical work and an 
clecirician who.se house requires structural 
repairs. Both parties could do both jobs but 
each is naturally belter at his own vocation. 
The mason can do the job of the electrician 
in 20 hours but the clecirician can do it in 
12. .Similarly the eiccincian can do the job 
ot the mason in 20 hours but can do his own 
job in 12. Aiiypaiicrnofall<H'alionofwork 
IS feasible. Clearly, the mosletlicient method 
is for each person to do the job (or which 
heisqualificd. In doing so a total of 24 hours 
arc expended whcreiLs the same work could 
have taken 40. .Suppo.se the wages of masons 
and electricians arc both Rs 20 an hour so 
that the cost of each job (when most 
efficiently done) is Rs 240.1-ct us as.sume 
that the rate of income tax is 50 per cent. 
Each party would now have to cam Rs 480, 
pay Rs 240 in taxes, and pay Rs 240 to the 
other party. Given the wage each party would 
have to work 24 hours to cam Rs 480. Hence 
each party would find it in his interest to 
do the job himself-.since this involves 
work ing for 20 hours only. The mason would 
do the job of the electrician and the electrician 
that of the mason. Allocation of work would 
be thoroughly inefficient. The effect of the 
tax is, then, for each party to waste 8 hours 
with a social value of Rs 20 x 8 = Rs 160. 
Total loss to society is Rs 320. This is the 
deadweight loss or excc.ss burden of the 
income tax. Any undergraduate student of 
economics knows that, under certain 
conditions, a uniform commodity tax has the 
same effect as an income tax. Hence the 
above arguments would apply to the case of 
commodity taxes - indeed any distomonary 
tax as well. It is not very hard to show that, 
under certain reasonable conditions, the 
excess burden of the tax - thj cost to society 
in excess of the revenue generated - is 
proportional to the square of lax. ITie excess 
burden goes up ever more steeply as the tax 
rate rises! Surely. overhead and excess burden 
are also ingredients of the tme cost of public 
expenditure. 

(4) The Concealment of Taxable Income. As 
exce.ss burden rise people might be induced 
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to reduce supply or tne laxea gooas ami to 
shift their efforts from taxed to untaxed 
goods. A similar, and additionaixontraction 
occurs when an increase in the tax rale 
induces taxpayers to devote extra resources 
to tax avoidance. People might be expected 
to devote resources to tax avoidance until 
the point where the marginal benefit from 
such avoidance just equals the marginal cost 
of doing so. Legal tax avoidance and illegal 
tax evasion have to be placed on the same 
footing because they are the same from the 
point of view of the immoral taxpayer. Each 
entails the non-payment of tax at some cost 
- the use of resources to discover ways of 
making income tax exempt in one case, and 
the use of resources to hide income, together 
with the risk of punishment, in the other. 
Each course of action proceeds until the 
marginal benefit equals the marginal cost 
and each drives up the marginal cost of 
public funds because each reduces the tax 
base. From the point of view of the general 
public, however, the two are not the same 
because they involve different amounts of 
intimidation costs. 

(5) Iniimidaiion Costs. Virtually any task 
that the public sector is required to perform 
involves the establishment of rules which, 
in turn, require enforcement. Enforcement 
entails cosi.s which must be counted a.s pan 
of the costs of public expenditure. Among 
the.se costs are the citizens’ time and money 
devoted to evading the rules without gelling 
caught, the cost to the government of 
identifying infractions of the rules and the 
cost to the government (and ultimately to 
the taxpayers) of prosecuting rule-breakers. 
Intimidation costs become a latent cost of 
public expenditure whenever an increase in 
the tax rale leads to increases in public 
expenditure to enforce compliance with the 
tax laws. The greater incentive to evade tax 
can beexpected to require a somewhat larger 
public expenditure to enforce the rules. 

Marginal deadweight loss, marginal 
concealment costand marginal intimidation 
cost may be strictly additive as latent costs 
of public expenditure, although there are 
circumstances when is not the case. Strict 
additivity holds for legal tax avoidance and 
in the special case where tax evasion is 
costly but foolpriHif because tax evasion 
may involve working in the underground 
economy where productivity is low. 

(6) Transfers Magnify Deadweight Loss. 
We have so far been assuming that all citizens 
are alike. When we admit of inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth and income 
another pmlilcm rises. Let us take the case 
of fertiliser subsidies or subsidies for 
investment in selected industries. In this 
case the (teadweight loss of taxation is paid 
by all but the benefits of the subsidy arc 
collected only by a few people, in this ca.se 


It IS possible to show ttiat, under certain 
eminently plausible conditions, the benefits 
to the recipients’are more than outweighed 
by the deadweight loss to all. The full cost 
to the taxpayers could ekceed the full benefits 
to the recipients of subsidies. 

(7) Waste of Resources in Transfer-Seeking. 
An important message we have received so 
far is that private manoeuvres to avoid lax 
place a wedge between the marginal cost of 
tax to the taxpayer and the marginal revenue 
collected. A similar and additional wedge 
is created by private manoeuvres in response 
to public provi.sion of goods, transfers or 
privileges. Suppose, forexample, that society 
consists of two sets of people - the rich and 
the poor Each person has the same 
probability, at birth, of becoming rich later 
in life. This probability is a function of the 
effort put in by this person. The greater the 
effort the greater the probability that the 
person will become rich. The rich are taxed 
at a proportional rate to finance a transfer 
to the poor. It people could form binding 
contracts for effort and redistribution of 
income they would choose full insurance - 
values of the transfer and effort high enough 
to ensure that the consumption of both groups 
of people is the same. But such contracts are 
not enforceable and the en.sui ng moral hazard 
problem dictates that the value of the transfer 
should be low in order for the tax system 
to provide an incentive for effort. The 
essential point is that any .selective transfer 
would create incentives for people to bring 
about (or not to take steps to avoid) the 
conditions under which the transfer is granted 
and that these steps - by lowering effort or 
by some other means - may bring about a 
reduction in total national income. Thus, 
subsidies to industries reduce incentives tor 
these industnes to weather true competition. 
Unemployment insurance reduces people's 
incentives to search for and retain jobs and 
the like. As with the deadweight loss in 
taxation, these private incentives generated 
by public activity have to be counted as part 
of the cost of this activity - cost which is 
worth bearing when the benefits arc 
substantial, but not otherwise 

(8) Commodity Effects. Consider a bachelor 
who works for the government and whose 
sole motive is to provide for his old age. He 
retires at the age of 60 and. in the absence 
of the government pension, would have 
accumulated Rs 2 lakh worth of capital at 
age 60. II the government pension provides 
a .stream of income with a present value of 
Rs I lakh on his 60th birthday then it would 
be rational for this person to accumulate 
Rs I lakh less. If the government pension 
plan IS funded then the reduction of Rs I 
lakh in private saving is made up by an 
increase in government saving of Rs I lakh. 
If, however, the public pension is not funded 
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theie is no corresponding increase in 
government saving. What appears to the 
recipient of the old age pension as a 
substitution of public saving for private 
saving may constitute a reduction in saving 
for the economy as a whole, depending on 
how the pension is financed. 

I 'he same kind of consideration applies to 
the rinn-speciric subsidisation ofinvestment. 
Public subsidisation of invesiniem may be 
general - when all firms become eligible for 
a tax credit, for instance - or specifle - when 
firms producing certain giKids or employing 
certain kinds of people (cottage industries, 
forexample) oroperating in certain backward 
areas - get subsidies and/or tax credits. 

Firm-specific subsidisation may be socially 
advantageous in some cases but it is highly 
unlikely that an ad hoc programme of such 
subsidisation pul together by bureaucrats 
and politicians will be beneficial on balance. 
Knowing that .subsidies arc available firms 
have the incentive to claim that they satisfy 
the criteria for .subsidisation. From the point 
of view of the society as a whole, however, 
a distinction must be made between the 
benefit of the subsidy and the benefit of the 
subsidised investment. Clearly, the 
investment itself must be beneficial on 
balance lor the subsidy to be socially 
advantageous. An additional, but necessary, 
requirement for the subsidy to be beneficial 
is th.'it the in vestmcnl would not be profitable 
otherwise. Firm-specific subsidisation may 
not be beneficial in practice because it is 
difficult, horde ring on impo.s.sihle, for public 
officials to determine with any acceptable 
degree of certainly whether these two 
conditions obtain in any particular case. 

In the absence of .such information public 
officials may have to resort to intuition or 
judgment or. worse, be swayed by bribes. 
Such a modus operundi removes all 
possibility of a proper ex po.M audit. 

The possibility that firm-specific 
subsidisation leads to investment that 
cannot be justified leads us to wonder 
whether such subsidisation diverts much 
needed investment funds from genuinely 
productive and profitable areas. The end use 
of public expenditure, in this case, is to 
reduce the volume and effectiveness of 
national investment and. surely, is a cost to 
the economy. 

(9) Rent Seeking. The term ‘rent seeking’ 
is usually employed in the context of quotas 
rather than of public expenditure, but the 
basic principle applies to both. Whenever 
the government c.siablishes a valuable prize, 
be it a patent for innovative research, 
entitlement to an import licence or an 
indu.strial .subsidy granted on any principle 
whatsoever, incentives are set up for people 
and firms lo employ resources to acquire 
these prizes. A contract yielding Rs 10 lakh 
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as profits is awarded at random loa ‘suitable* 
firm, where suitability refers in the acquisition 
of a machine that costs Rs I lakh via an 
import licence. This machine has no use 
whatsoever apart from the contract. If only 
one firm buys the machine, that firm is sure 
to win the contract and to pocket the Rs lU 
lakh as profit. In a free market this profit 
will be competed away. If firms arc risk 
neutral, this machine will be purchased by 
11 firms of which one will he awarded the 
contract. Of the Rs II lakh spent by the 11 
firms all but Rs I lakh will be wasted. What, 
at first, appears as a transfer from the 
govOTiment to one privileged firm or lucky 
firm, turns out to he a social waste in circum¬ 
stances where ex ante pmlits are normal. 

Rent-seeking is a rather general term that 
may cover any of the three types of activity: 
lobbying, bribery, and positioning. Utbbying 
IS, almost always, a pure waste. The same 
is tnie of bribery. Positioning refers to the 
type of behaviour di.scusscd in the preceding 
paragraph: A quota or some other valuable 
privilege is allocated by the government to 
firms on the basis ot a property •" 
characieri.stic of the firms, and the chou c 
among eligible firms is entirely random, fhe 
acquisition of the property becomes like ihs 
purchase ot a lottery ticket. Firms position 
themselves for the prize by acquiring the 
property 

Somelimes. reni-steking can be socially 
advantageous. R and D expenses in order 
to get a patent is an obvious example. Hui 
such instances arc rare. Corruption, for 
instance, is almost always socially wasteful 
and may take many forms: kickbacks on 
government contracts, bribes to the police 
to overlook infractions ol the law. selling 
of offices and of credentials, or demanding 
payment for the simplest jobs. This is 
government-wide predatory activity which 
is. often, indistinguishable from despotic 
government. 

It IS sometimes argued that corruption 
involves no .stxrial cost since it is a mere 
transfer of resources from the private sector 
to public officials. This argument isgcncrally 
false because of the Icnuousncss of the 
connection between the private gain to the 
corrupt official and the social loss from his 
actions. Consider an immoral officer who 
is weighing the pros and cons of a corrupt 
act - such as granting one firm a contract 
that should, by rights, go to another. He 
benenis from his misbehaviour if it is 
undetected. He runs some risk of detection 
and punishment. Like any cnminal he acts 
if his expected gain exceeds his expected 
loss. But the calculus of the corrupt official 
does not admit the .social gain at all. He is 
concerned only with his private gain or los.s. 
In particular if the conupi official is sure 


that the corrupt act will remain undetected 
he will go ahead and do it. regardless of the 
social cost. 

(10) The Inflationary Tax. The above factors 
tend to make public expenditure higher than 
it should be. When this is the case and, in 
particular, when expenditure exceeds tax 
revenues the ensuing deficit is covered by 
borrowing. If the borrowing is done from 
the public interest rates rise and crowding 
ourof productive private investment occurs. 
If the borrowing is done from the central 
bank of the country the monetary ba.se 
expands, money supply nscs and inflation 
sets m. 

Inflation acts as a very regressive lax since 
there is imperfect indexation and most 
incomes arc lixcd. Moreover, financial 
markets arc uftcctcd since cash balances are 
taxed and financial portfolios are affected. 


CoNn.usiONS 

In many analyses of the cost of public 
expenditure only item I (resource cost) is 
mentioned. However, as I have tried to argue 
the dimensions of the costs of public 
expenditure are several-fold. In any 
comparison of the costs and benefits of 
public expenditure it is necessary thm the 
true co.st of public expenditure be kept in 
mind. In India it is extremely common to 
expound on the benefitsof public expenditure 
wherea.s a dispassimtate analysis of the costs 
is rarely forthcoming. 

Note 

I Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Stigler- 
Canan edition. University of Chicago Press. 
1976. book IV, chapter IX, page 208 of 
volume 2 
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Human Rights and the Third World 

Tbwards a Reassessment of Ideological Dynamics 

M Shiviah 

In the aftermath of the failure of the Soviet Socialist experiment, the victorinus social liberal (capitalistI camp led 
by the US is taking a narrow view of ‘human rights ’ in the third world, policing the ohsen ance only of civil and political 
rights. The affluent countries accept social and economic rights for their citizens via the welfare state but deny the same 
to the rest of the world. Third world countries should struggle for an international declaration and programme of human 
rights in the broader sense, including rights to resources, food, education, health, and a clean environment. 


1 

IF democracy is meaningless without civil 
and political rights, so is socialism with any 
credible claim to the deeper humanistic 
moorings of Marxism. The tragic failure 
of the Soviet experiment on this score 
seems to have eclipsed its historic 
achievements in furthering the cause of 
economic and social rights. Among their 
global spin-offs, nut the least important 
one was the transformation of the old. 
laissez-faire, liberal state into the new, 
social liberal (welfare) state. 

Notwithstanding the high visibility and 
close proximity of this transformation, the 
victorious social liberal camp (technically 
more appropriate than the polemically more 
provocative ‘capitalist camp’), led by the US 
and some affluent west European countries, 
is taking a cock-eyed view of human rights 
vis-a-vis the third world. Still in the coils 
of a celebratory mood, it is exploring 
opportunities for ‘policing' the observance 
of ‘human rights’ in their narrower civil and 
political versions, in the murky world of 
realpolitik, interest in these versions is often 
accompanied by a keener interest in the 
economic advantagesof‘structural changes' 
in the third world. Let it be stated clearly 
that while the dimension of global 
environment, or ‘compulsions’, is there, the 
case for structural changes might rest on 
their intrinsic merit, viz, the impetus to 
economic growth in third world countries. 
The critical note struck above is not directed 
against structural changes as such, but against 
a selective approach to human rights. 
Countries and social segments adversely 
affected by it might well develop a cynical 
posture and ridicule civil and political rights 
for their supposed rhetorical content. Those 
on the other side might develop a similar 
attitude towards economic and social rights 
for a different set of considerations. In 
situations of cross-fire, the adverse 
consequences for human rights - a core asset 
of human civilisation - could be unpredic¬ 
table. It is. therefore, time to take stock of 
things, and to see whether such an exercise 
yields useful insights for policy and action. 

In the modest compass of a paper such 
as this, only a preliminary analysis can be 
^mpted. The issues ate many and complex. 


particularly those impinging upon economic 
life and political processes. We have selected 
the following issues for discussion in the 
belief that they need to be addressed first 
for a better appreciation of the vital political 
dimension, and that such an approach would 
be an advantage for economi.sts better 
equipped to tackle economic itisucs. A certain 
tentativeness and vagueness in their 
formulationisarcflcctionofthetrcomplcxity. 
They arc broad enough to permit considerable 
freedom for interspersing reflections and 
analytical exposition. Given the conceptual 
amplitude and historical span of the issues, 
this kind of trccwheeling discussion might 
entail janing gaps in neatness. I'hc price 
may be worth paying for the sake of 
exploratory gains, with subissues popping 
up and aiding a more nuanced discussion 
in .some contexts. They (the issues) may. 
therefore, be regarded as signposts at 
unevenly spaced turning points, rather than 
as indicators in a well-designed tourist map. 

- Against the background of the 
significance of the ‘bill of rights’ tradition, 
and its recovery and enrichment culminating 
in the emergence of social liberalism, what 
are the relative prospects of civil and political 
rights on the one hand, and economic and 
social rights on the other? Is the 
disproportionate emphasis on the former, 
accompanying a tull-throated invocation of 
faith (in recent years) in the free-market 
economy, congruent with the ideological 
imperatives of the (social) liberal state? 

- Considering the level of achieved 
integration bet ween civil and political rights 
and economic and social rights on 
ideological and empirical planes, can the 
social liberal camp go back to the pre- 
welfare dispensation, or drastically weaken 
the welfare net? 

- If it cannot, how does one view the 
credibility or plausibility of actual or 
contemplated efforts to commend to the 
third world a more restricted package of civil 
and political rights? Does the overall picture 
warrant pessimism or o|Mimism? 

- If optimism, what j^litical initiatives 
and institutional mechanisms are needed 
to concretise economic and social rights 
on a universal basis? Would such 
concrctisation entail a more critical view 
of ‘cconomism’? 


II 

To the extent the siibtiilc and the above 
formulations reflect the anxieties of 
intellectuals in, or empathising with, the 
third world (an empathy deepened by the 
ethical bases of socialism), we plead guilty 
to the charge of initial bias to an extent. After 
all. even the best of (.so-called) value-free 
exercises cannot c.scapc inarticulate value 
premises ‘in the ultimate analy.sis’. In the 
inspinng tradition of liberal political theory, 
the present cxcrei.se scek.s to have both a 
distinct normative content and a sturdy 
academic orientation. We can only hope that 
faith in the utility of such discussions in 
extending the boundaries of a more nuanced 
and objective appreciation of issues turns 
out to be rewarding. 

The. hope derives sustenance largely from 
the centrality of ‘hi-.man rights’ for liberal 
political di.scourst and in.stitution-building 
for more than twoccniurics. Notwithsunding 
setbacks attributable to the exigencies of 
.statecraft, interest peddling by individuals 
and groups, economic management, and so 
on. the achieved level of concrctisation in 
political and constitutional spaces should 
warrant some optimism. The problem, 
mainly, is one of unevenness. If the focus 
is on economic and .social rights, the achieved 
level in the first world contrasts sharply with 
that in the third world. Until recently, the 
second world was in a fairly happy position 
vis-a-vis thc.se rights, with a disconcerting 
record of gross lapses/indiffcrence vis-a-vu 
civil and political rights. Its attempts since 
1991 to build liberal democratic structuies 
in a situation of crumbling ba.scs of economic 
and social rightsin anumberofeast European 
countries might succeed, given an 
improbably high do.se of good luck! 

The stakes being what they arc. we have 
to go beyond ‘soft’ optimism to a keener 
appreciation of the evolutionary contours of 
the di.scussioii. When Laski wrote in A 
Grammar of Politics, nearly 70 years ago. 
that “every state is known by the rights it 
maintains’’.' he was summing up a historical 
trend of deep import for the character and 
future of human civilisation. Their leit motif 
was human rights, not the glory and pomp 
of rulers and ruling groups. In the prccedii^'' 
14 decades, this leitmotif had foiiiut» 
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expression in the mi^ty thunders of the 
French and Russian Revolutions. One does 
not know if the present upsurge in favour 
of free enterprise can be described as a 
revolution, but its leitmotif is palpably 
different. Projection of 'civil' and political 
rights' as a concomitant or consequence of 
free enterprise can be credited with musical 
qualities in the present ambience. But the 
deeper issues, particularly those relating to 
economic and social rights, arc being pushed 
into the background. Are the gains of social 
liberalism, not to speak of those of socialism, 
to be sacrificed for the sake of a prc-social 
liberal dispensation? Will the ball of 
retrogression, as it were, stop here or move 
farther back? One hopes that such doubts 
prove to be untenable in a relatively long¬ 
term perspective. 

As a source of light and Ics.sons. the past 
can be far more useful if wc rcfu.se to be 
blinded by the present. The political and 
constitutional nuns of the ‘bill of rights' 
tradition could be deeper and stronger than 
what itsdetractors might suppose. Rewinding 
the reel of history, and looking at the reel 
from the standpoint ot the problems 
charactensing the present, could well be the 
best way of appreciating the ideological 
dynamics underlying the operative forces 
today. Revitalising and fostering the roots 
mentioned above should be the obvious 
political plank of those who see in the 
blighting effects ot new conservatism or 
cynicism a threat to the onward movement 
of the forces of human development. In this 
perspective, liguringout the debating points, 
if not the battle lines, would be a ta.sk ol 
no mean significance. 

Though the contexts are vastly dilfcrcnt. 
Burke's attack on the French Revolution's 
‘Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
Citizen' (1789). in the name of the 
prescriptive rights of 'tradition', provides a 
convenient (and hopefully aptl.slailing point. 
He described the declaration as the “paltry 
and blurred sheets ot paper about the rights 
of man''.' Paine's rejoinder, premised on 
a radical shift away from (he prescriptive 
pretensions of the leudal order, contained 
the forthnght assertion; “When I contemplate 
(he natuMi dignity of man. I become irritated 
by the attempts to govern mankind by force, 
as if they were knaves and fools...”’ This 
was by no means a flash in the pan. Two 
years before the French Revolution. Jefferson 
wrote in his letter of December 20. 1987. 
to Madison: “A Bill of Rights is what the 
people arc entitled to against every govern¬ 
ment on earth, general or particular, arxi what 
no just government shall refuse or rest on 
inference. "The French declaration provided 
arcsounding confirmationof the Jeffersonian 
‘entitlement’ in the following enunciations; 

(i) “Ignorance, forgetfulness, or contempt 
of (he nghts of man arc the only causes of 
public misfortunes and of the corruption of 
governments”. 

(ill “Men arc bom free and equal in rights. 
The aim of every political association is the 


preservation of the natural and impre¬ 
scriptible rights of man: liberty, propmy, 
security and resistance to oppression". 

These enunciations reverb^ated through 
the corridors of history in subsequent decades 
practically all over the world. Burke’s 'age 
of chivalry’. with its feudal prerogatives and 
privileges, receded into the limbo of history 
never to appear again, unless one believed 
in some congenial cyclical theory of history. 
The emancipatory gains of the liberal 
revolution vvs-a-vis the antecedent feudal 
order, arc here to .stay in large parts of the 
world; civil and political liberties, despite 
their price of eternal vigilance against 
enemies, arc doubly secure in terms of (he 
roots they have struck in constitutional 
systems, and in (he psyches of hundreds of 
millions of people the world over. If the ball 
of 'retrogression' strikes this great historical 
divide, some retrogressive ballast might well 
be lost on the rebound. Such indeed is the 
legacy of the French Revolution to mankind. 

The poor and the exploited of the world, 
particularly those belonging to the third 
world, might wish for a similar protection 
vis-a-vis economic and social rights. As a 
major histoncal referent of such aspirations, 
(he Russian Revolution, despite what has 
happened in the former Soviet Union, 
continues to exercise more than symbolic 
fa.scinatinn. After all, until yc.sterday the 
‘socialist camp' meant so much for global 
history. Wc arc. however, concerned here 
with a more modest proposition; social 
liberalism - something within the ‘free 
world'. opposed to the Soviet Union -centred 
power configuration. Arc the achievements 
of the social liberal dispensation too in peril? 
Nowthal its J»'/e/mi/-eisdown, will it resile, 
as if on the rebound. I rum some of its earlier 
commitment to economic and social rights? 
This question may not be a product of sick 
imagination, for the free enterprise chorus 
includes some harsher notes against 
welfarism too. 

With quite a few romantic illusions lying 
shattered. r«;cnt events should compel keener 
attention to the darker side of human nature 
in politics, notwithstanding the spectacular 
success achieved in the direction of realising 
‘utopia’ since the publication of Thomas 
More’s book bearing the title. As the cause 
of human rights, fired intothe orbit of history 
by the French Revolution, wended itsmighty 
course through the tortuous streams of 
hypocrisy/opportunism/expediency/ 
prevaricaiion/^trayal. cascading through 
revolutionary rapids in between, the zigzags 
of histoty have left quite a few scars on the 
course of liberalism and socialism. In spite 
of them, the net gains made by the liberal 
agenda of human rights have a securer base 
now. The siKialist agenda did not register 
comparable gains, partly because it made 
heavier demands on human nature, and partly 
because in the feudal order liberalism had 
a simpler adversary both politically and 
economically. As an adversary, the liberal- 
capitalist order was far more complex and 


sophisticated; because of the shared ground 
of industrial civilisation and human rights, 
a love-hate relationship has had. quite often, 
the better of a simple adversarial one. The 
deflecting mirrors of nationalism and 
imperialism, becoming more hideous in 
several instances on account of atavistically 
feudal forms of religious or racial identities, 
made the equations even more complex. 
Somewhere along the course of intertwining 
from the 70s of the 19th century, radical 
liberals and moderate socialists have been 
casting affectionate glances at each other. 
At (he other end of the pole, (hose swearing 
by Marxism took a confrontationist stance 
for decades. Wc have now the wi.sdom of 
hindsight to suggest that the plank of .abol ition 
of private poverty, inherited by Marx from 
More and Babeuf. turned out to be more 
complex than anticipated. The progressive 
liberal side showed a shrewd awareness of 
subtle changes in torms of property and 
economic organisation generated by an 
increasingly sophisticated industrial 
civilisation. The rougher edges of dogmatism 
in the Soviet camp weakened the capacity 
for a more nuanced response on the other 
side. As (he plank is loo intricate for 
fundamentalisms on cither side, we leave it 
at that, noting that what wc are left with at 
(he present juncture is the ‘mixed bag' of 
social liberalism. 

The mixed bag might give the impression 
of being a simpler proposition. "To save 
ourselves from superficiality, let us look at 
.'iMothcr part of the rewound reel of history 
more closely. The scene: the Great 
Depression, followed by frenzied attacks on 
the liberal state by Nazi and Fascist regimes. 
Together, they .summed up the severest crisis 
in the career of the liberal-capitalist 
formation. Hitler's brazen assertion that the 
masses “feet inwardly more satisfied by a 
doctrine, tolerating no other beside itself, 
than by the granting of liberali.slic freedom 
with which, as a rule, they can do little, and 
are prone to feel abandoned", found more 
than an echo in Mussolini’s war cries: 
'‘Fa.scism has taken up an attitude of complete 
opposition to the doctrines of Liberalism. 
(A)ll the political hopes of the present day 
are anti-Libcral, and it is therefore supremely 
ridiculous to try to clarify this sole creed as 
outside the judgment of history, as though 
history were a hunting ground reserved for 
the professors of Liberalism - as though 
Liberalism were the final unalterable verdict 
of civilisation”. He went on to claim that 
“the conception of the Liberal State is not 
that of a directing force... but merely a force 
limited to the function of recording results”; 
in contrast, he described the fascist state as 
an 'ethic' state.* 

Devils are exceedingly clever at the game 
of distortion, but theirrantings are not always 
de void of insight. Both Hitler and Mussolini 
touched a raw nerve in the body politic of 
liberalism. The former had a keen perception 
of the point that iiberalistic freedom would 
mean little if the people felt thd ttey had 
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heCR aDanoonen; ana tnc uiiicr assancu uic 
libera! state for its failure to go beyond the 
function of recording results, and for not 
being the 'ethic' state. True, they used all 
the clevenies.s at their command to exploit 
the urge for a 'positive state', to put a turgid 
philosophical gloss on the ideology of rabid 
nationalism, in the event, liberalism could 
survive its gravest crisis only by jettisoning 
laissez-faire capitalism (J M Keynes' book. 
The End of Laissez Faire. published a few 
years before the Great Depression set in, 
provided a tell-talcanticipation), and by 
evolving into social liberalism, i e. a kind 
of radical liberalism which, whilecommitted 
to civil and political rights, was alive to 
economic and social rights as well. Though 
the contents of the mixed bag bore the marks 
of a bumpy journey, the new liberal state, 
to use Laski's test, came to be known for 
the following nghis it sought assiduously to 
maintain; the former set included the right 
to life, dignity, liberty, equality, security of 
person, and properly, freedom from torture 
and arbitrary aresi. and freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, opinion, expression, 
assembly, association, movement, etc; and 
(he latter; the right to work tor a fair reward, 
form and join trade unions, rest and leisure, 
health and well-being, social security, and 
participation in cultural li fe. F D Roosevelt ’ s 
description of the new dispensation 
(economic and social rights) as the 'Second 
Bill ol Rights' showed a keener perception 
of the epochal divisions of modern 
civilisation than has a lot of jargon-ridden 
economic analysis published then and since. 

Rying the second bill of rights atop, the 
ship of the welfare .state cruised through the 
ideological high seas with spectacular.success 
lor nearly a quarter century - success in 
terms of high economic growth rates as well. 
Later, problems on the growth front 
occasioned re-examination. Before we touch 
upon that at a later stage, we may ask il the 
crisis faced by stKialism now is of a graver 
variety than that faced by laissez-Jaire 
liberalism in the 30s‘.' Hardly, if one thres 
not seek in the 'compansons ore invidious' 
proposition an easy escape route. Assuming 
that it is graver, should socialism pack up 
and quit the scene to the greater glory of Irec 
enterprise? If fundamentalist positions are 
not allowed to cloud rea.son, one can say 
with some confidence that it (quilting) may 
not be necessary. The liberal-capitalist camp 
did not allow laissez-faire fundamentalism 
to block the process of its renewal then, by 
travelling on the road of accommodation 
right up to the socialist end; the histoncally 
influential Beveridge Report went to the 
extent of declaring that it h^ an 'open mind' 
on such a crucial issue as 'nationalisation'. 
Given the will to survive and serve, socialism 
t«K> should be capable of renewal. 

A degree of optimism on the future of 
economic and social rights would depend 
upon the ideological inlluence which a 
renewed and revivified socialism could exert. 
It can derive considerable help from the 


ireno or insmuitonaiisation ot the second 
bill of rights since the «id of second world 
war. For the first lime in human history, a 
world h(xly, the United Nations, pniclamicd 
in its Charter (1945); "Wc the Peoples of 
the UN, determined to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person". Tlic 
poignancy of the Charter derived not only 
from Its global span, but also from the fact 
that It came in the wake of the defeat of the 
Nazi/Fa.scist challenge to liberalism. Above 
all, it represented a resounding repudiation 
of Burke's position on prescriptive nghts. 
This should serve to underline the potential 
lor harm ol conservative liberaLs/libcral 
conservatives who might seek to buttress 
their elitist disdain for human rights, 
particularly economic and .social ones, with 
the prescriptive ambience of the feudal past. 
For them, Brownlie s following comment 
on the sigmlicasue of the Charter could be 
abasis for rethinking; “A major achievement 
of the draltsmcn of the Charter of the United 
Nations was the empha.sis of the provisions 
onthetmportanccol .social justice and human 
rights as the toundation for a stable 
international order".' 

More comprehensive, and more important 
liom the standpoint oftho.se on the lookout 
for a parallel to the historic French 
Declaration, was the ‘Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights', adopted by the General 
Assembly ol the UN on December 10,1948, 
The declaration rai.sed the banner of social 
liberalism higher still, sanctilled the second 
bill of rights, and projected it onto the world 
stage. The enunciations - "every one .. has 
the nght to ...social .security" (Art 22). and 
to "work ...and protection against unemploy¬ 
ment” (An 23) - servenot only as universally 
visible ideological beacon lights, but also 
as guides for practical initiatives. The value 
of these enunciations depends upon their 
incorporation intoihcconstitutional systems 
of sovereign states all over the world. While 
the goal IS still fairly distant, reiterations and 
refinements at numerous regional/inlcr- 
national conventions can be drawn upon to 
bring the goal closer to achievement. Thus, 
the Social Policy (Basic Aims and Standards) 
Convention of the ILO (1962) called upon 
member states to 'declare and pursue, as a 
major goal, an active policy designed to 
promote full, productive and freely chosen 
employment:''’ the European Social Charter 
(l%l) invoked the ideals which arc 'their 
common heritage' for '/iirf/ier realisation ol 
human riglNs'. through, inter alia, protection 
of the rights to work, social security and 
benefits from .social welfare.' the Second 
Conference of Independent African Slates 
(I960) drew pointed attention to the 
incompatibility between alien domination 
and exploitation, and fundamental nghts:" 
the African Charter on Human and People’s 
Rights (1981) emphaswed the right to 
education.'' the Additional Protocol to the 
American Convention on Human Rights in 
the Area of Economic, Social and Cultural 


Rights (1988) reiterated the right to wot* 
and .social security, with interesting 
references to the rights to 'adequate nutrition’ 
and 'he.'iHh environment’ as 'the means for 
living a dignilled and decent existence'.*" 
and the Chapter o( Paris for a New Europe 
(1990) of the Contciencc on Security and 
Co-operation m Europe (C.SCb) .'isserted 
that economic liberty, s<k'iuI justice and 
environmental responsibility arc indispen¬ 
sable for prosperity", and issued a call to all 
nations of the world that (he CSCE was 
"ready to join with any and all the stales in 
common efforts to protect ami advamx; the 
community of fundamental )«iman values"." 

Will .ill the states join in common ctlorts 
to protect and advance the comiiuimiy of 
fundamental human values in thcii Ixraring 
on the solemnly, and frequently, affirmed 
economic and social rights'' If the answer 
is 'yes’, these rights will almost be as safe 
asciviland political rights. ‘Almost’,because 
the ‘economic capacity' argument can pose 
formidable, though not insuperable, 
dilficiilties. Evolving a more cfticient system 
ol economic managcnicnt 'o achieve the 
needed economic capacity may not be 
awfully difficult in the context ol 'Third 
Wave’ technologies. But bringing about a 
situation where stales |oin together to evolve 
a common political plank lor economic and 
social rights may appear to he a remoter 
possibility. The problems are, therefore, 
political rather than economic. A major 
responsibility for this rests with the siKial 
liberal camp. It can, and should, play a 
facilitaii VC role, in the spirit ot the call issued 
by the C.SCE in 1990. by enabling the third 
world to acquire the economic capacity to 
give effect to economic and s(x:ial rights. 

The bases of ethical support for human 
rights in general are clear enough. .So arc. 
in a sense, those of legal support. 
Commenting on the legal significance of the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights, H 
Lauterpachi said in 1950; "The individual 
has acquired a status and stature which have 
transformed him from an object of 
intem.itional compassion into a subject of 
international right". Paul Sieghart describes 
this declaration as a ‘veritable revolution in 
inicrnational law’. He goes on to assert that 
as human rights inhere in human beings 
'inalienably', they 'could not be abridged, 
denied, or forfeited by even their sovereign 
rulers’.*' The authority of regional 
conventions, subscribed to by the member 
.states, docs not lag far behind. Adverting 
to the European Convention on Human 
Rights. Blackburn observes; "Although 
technically the Convention is no part of 
Britain’s law, it is with increasing frequency 
that judges do in fact refer to ns human 
rights principles lor persuasive authority, 
to help explain the moral issues in the case 
before them and how Bniish law fils into 
these principles”.*' 

These good tidings, these nicer points of 
international law. m.iy not add up to much 
in the field ol economic and social rights 
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if sovereign states are either unwilling or 
unable to provide the needed constitutional 
and economic back-up. All the same, they 
mean a net addition to Ihestock of optimism. 
On this basis, one might hope to sec a 
situation in which the current dispro¬ 
portionate emphasis on civil and political 
rights could be contending with the 
correctives of social liberalism. In the social 
liberal camp application of such coiTcctivc.s 
would be a relatively easy proposition, for 
it will he a case of activising what they 
already have. Perceptions of incongruence 
on account of the ‘disproptalionatc’ emphasis 
will have a higher degree of visibility and 
plausibility here. However, bccau.se of 
weaker economic sinews, the third world 
countries will find it difficult to emulate 
tho.se in the first woiId. Their problems will 
get compounded i f the latter cIkmisc to jettison 
welt are economics on grounds ol cither its 
‘inefficiency’ or its incompatibility with the 
ideological effervescence of victorious 
capitalism. Allied with realpoliiik, the 
temptation to make a faster buck by exploiting 
the vulnerabilities ofthethird world countries 
might become irresistible. Neither the lessons 
in realpoliiik nor the excuses tor such 
temptation, will he in short supply, if one 
cares io draw upon history, particularly that 
involving the imperialist phase. When that 
happens, the mercury in the pessimism 
column will shoot up. Appeals to good sense 
of the powerful, invoking the ethico-lcgal 
principles set forth above, are more likely 
to fall on deaf curs. 

Inihcend. we arc still left with lluctuations 
in the optimrsm and pessimism columns - 
a pour warrant for ha/.arding a categorical 
response to the first issue. The unfolding 
scenario might, at best, reveal three possible 
.stances: we will cross the bridge when we 
come to It. accompanied by a cynical view 
of short-term gains; the .social liberal 
dispensation, despite .some problems, is good 
enough to he continued, and extended to 
other parts of the world; and it is time we 
respond to the call ot CSCE (1990). and act 
with a scn.se of vision, retlecled in speed, 
tocrcate the conditions for “I i ving a dignified 
and decent cxi.stencc*' for all human beings. 
With 'power' a.samajunntcrvcningvariabic, 
these stances may appear to be too logical 
for the zig-zags ot real life. However, to 
the extent they are nut relatable to 
whimsicality, a deeper appreciation of the 
ideological dynamics in the social liberal 
camp in relation to the third world would 
he mure helpful in figuring out the nuances 
ot the present debate. 

Ill 

The ideological dynamics of the social 
liberal (welfare) stale revolve around the 
actual or perceived nexus of liberalism with 
capitalism. Those who conceptualise its 
>detachability from capitalism, try toexplain. 
or explain away, thcconveniionally assumed 
historical association between them as 


something circumstantial rather than 
intrinsic. With mainstream socialism, deeply 
anchored to Marxian perceptions and tenets, 
down (and ‘hopefully’ out from the 
standpoint of adversaria) capitalism), such 
a conceptualisation may sound more 
plausible than it did earlier. It is social 
liberalism which holds the ground now, and 
would, therefore, claim a lion's share of 
political attention. 

In a book published in 1977, Massimo 
Salvadori draws attention to the distinction, 
in French between ‘liheriste’ and ‘dirigistc’; 
the former “denotes the free enterpriser 
dedicated to laissez-faire”, and the latter 
“the free enterpriser conscious of the defects 
Ufa market economy and committed to their 
elimination through the action of public 
powers - from the central government down 
to municipal authorities”.“ To him, 
liberalism is more egalitarian than is 
customarily conceded by its .socialist critics. 
He maintains that “the term ‘bourgeois' 
continues to plague liberalism in spite of the 
extension to all citizens of the liberties 
adviK'ated by liberals”; that (as a pan of this 
extension) incorporation of universal 
suffrage iranstormed the erstwhile liberal 
government into ‘liberal democracy'; that 
“the diffusion of property, not its abolition, 
has been advocated by progressive liberals 
as a solution to the perennial problem of the 
relationship between the haves and 
havenots"; and that the blame for visualising 
‘the good siK’tciy' as the one which was 
elitist and therefore unequal' should be placed 
at the door of “constitutional conservatives 
alien to the liberal tradition".'' And so on 
right up to the emergence of social liberalism, 
and thereafter echoes of the ‘managerial 
revolution’thesis in; “Forliberals, capitalism 
as the system in which capitalists have the 
upper hand belongs to the past”."’ 

Now that bitter ‘paradigmic .struggles’ 
also belong to the past, one might go along 
with Salvadori lor considerable length. Even 
so, the effusiveness surrounding the chorus 
of free enterprise could create a nagging 
doubt: Is nut the very disappearance of 
‘paradigmic struggles’ a factor lilting the 
balance in favour of liberistc liberalism? If 
“constitutional conservatives alien to the 
liberal tradition” could push liberalism in 
thedirect ion ot elitism, where is the guarantee 
that latter-day conservatives (like the 
followers of Milton Friedman?) would not 
push dingisie liberalism towards libcriste 
liberalism? These are vital issues from the 
standpoint of the third world. A new version 
of elitism will spell gloom for its teeming 
millions. As it is, 80 per cent of the world's 
resources are believ^ to be consumed by 
the affluent countries accounting for 20 per 
cent of the world’s population. The situation 
has a parallel in the internal equations in the 
developing world; in India, for example, a 
comparable '20 and 80 per cent' picture is 
accentuated by the deeper inequities and 
indignities of the ca.ste system. If the elites 
everywhere make common cause, the ideo¬ 


logy of the welfare slate <loQg widi its gains 
for the poor and the weak could be jettisaned 
through an elitist gloss over free enterprise. 
The setback to the cause and content of 
economic and social ri^ts could be severe. 

Has the ‘liberal tradition' any built-in 
protection against such distortions or 
regre.s.sion$?Now,a ‘tradition* isnotasimple 
thing; it is a ‘‘family of disagreements, and 
not a single view”.*’ Like in so many other 
cases, lexicographical definitions might be 
better guides to reality than stipulative ones. 
According to 7 he Random House Diaionary, 
tradition is that which is handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth 
or practice (emphasis added), spanning 
beliefs, customs, etc. Can we discern some 
dominant or distinctive trend in the liberal 
tradition, identified as practice, shaped by 
a coherent set of views or beliefs? Those 
who would be reluctant to say ‘yes', could 
invite our attention to the inconsistencie,s, 
tardiness, responsivenessof the fire-fighting 
v;iriciy. the tendency to sacrifice liberal 
sensibilities at the altar of economic gain or 
efficiency, opportunistic rather than 
principled alliances with conservatives or 
progressives, and an ambivalent distance 
from equality, and so on, which have 
pK.sumahly characterised the liberal tradition. 
Add to this the logic of the ‘western state 
system’ in modem times, we have a complex 
of perceptions which would be grist to tlic 
mill of cynicism rather than vibrant faith. 
A well known political scientist belonging 
to the 'realistic school’, Hans i Morgenthau. 
has .some home truths to tell: “it i.s a 
characteristic aspect of all politics, domestic 
as well as international, the frequently ns 
basic manifestation does not appear as what 
they actually are - manifestations of a 
struggle for power. Rather, the clement of 
power as the immediate goal of the policy 
pursued is explained and justilicd in ethical, 
legal terms. That is to .say: the tiue nature 
of the policy concealed by ideological 
justifications and rationalisations”. “Coloni.!! 
imperialism, in particular, has frequently 
been disgui.sed by the slogans of the kind” - 
“the blessings of Western civilisation”, “the 
white man's burden”, “the national mission”, 
“manifest destiny", “Christian duty”, and .so 
on. The .supreme irony of the following 
situations cannot easily be missed. 
“Napoleonic imperialism swept over &irope 
under the banner of ‘Liberty. Equality, 
Fraternity'”. “Russian imperialism, especially 
in Its aspirations for Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, has successively or simulta¬ 
neously made use of the Orthodox faith. 
Pan-Slavism, world revolution, defence from 
capitalist encirclement.”"* In fact, the impact 
of “the concept of interest defined in terms 
of power”''* is too pervasive to be limited 
to international politics. 

As realism is not all in human affairs, one 
might speculate about the relative mix of 
vision and necessity in the emergence of 
social liberalism. The conservative 
government in the UK is being satirised for 
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going back on its promise not to tax with 
the quip: “We tax not because wc want to 
but because we have to”. Did the historic 
initiatives of the New Deal era have any 
resemblance with this? To an extern, 'yes’, 
because liberaii.sm was facing then the 
severest crisis of its career. The Great 
Depression seemed to vindicate Marx’s 
prognosis of capitalism as something crisis 
ridden (booms and depres.sions) and doomed 
to collapse under the weight of its own 
contradictions. The challenge posed by 
Nazism and Fascism to the survival of 
liberalism has already been discussed. The 
situation then could invite the wisecrack. 
•They transformed liberalism into social 
liberalism noi because they wanted to but 
because they had to”. To the extent this is 
plausible, the Finer qualities attributed to 
liberalism by Salvador! {vide In IS) would 
seem to have an element ot overstatement 
in them. This does not mean that Salvadori 
is entirely wrong. On the other hand, he is 
substantially right. There have been goal 
displacements in the evolution ot 
humani.stically inspired ideologies like 
liberalism and .socialism, practically all along 
the way. Yet. this very .source ot inspiration 
(humanism) imparts to them a deeper sense 
ol vision about human development, and 
makes them qualitatively dillcrcntlrom anti- 
humanist ideologies Apart from the 
compulsions ol events in the emergence ot 
social liberalism there was this shared ground 
ol humanisi vision: in the idiom of ‘nghts’, 
.1 shared ground between 'civil and political ’ 
and ‘economic and social rights'. A 
preliminary awareness ot this ground, 
understandably dim in the beginning, was 
shown in Europe I mm the early 70s of the 
l*)lh century. In a situation of prolonged 
insensitivity to' the suflcrings of working 
clas.scs. culminating at times in the extreme 
callousness of’siKi'al Darwinism . Bismarck 
(good autocratic’ company lor liberals) 
showed some ’siK'iai liberal’ responsiveness 
in the form of ‘social .sccunty' and other 
‘positive’ measures. As a minister in the 
Liberal government, Wimsion Churchill 
struck a warmer note in the first decade of 
this century. In his book, significantly titled 
The People 's Rifihis (first published in 1907; 
mainly an attack on the Conservative position 
vis-a-vis the House of Lords), he observed: 
‘‘I believe that Liberalism mobilised, and 
active, as it is today, will be the principal 
and indispensable factor in that noble 
evolution (towards a ‘fair Utopia’)”. “I am 
of opinion that the slate should increasingly 
assume the position of the reserve employer 
of labour ...No view of society can possibly 
be complete which docs not compromise 
within its .scope both collective organisation 
and individual initiative." A programme 
formulated by him in D«;ember 1908 (and 
supported by cabinet) included the following 
items: Labour exchanges and unemployed 
insurance: national infirmity insurance, etc: 
modernised poorlaw: railway amalgamation 
with state control and guarantee: and 


education compulsory until age 17. The 
political significance of such a stance can 
be belter gauged from the remarks ol 
Cameron Hazlehurst in the ‘Introduction’: 
“But by invoking the socialist specin;, the 
Liberals unintentionally hastened a political 
transformation which they were to prove 
incapable of controlling”.*' Several cuts 
above (his in the positive state ideology was 
the fabian movement whose roniribulions 
must have had some impact on the kind of 
thinking reflected by Churchill. And whal 
George Bernard Shaw, a leading light of this 
movement, noted in 1928 (before the onset 
of the Great Depression) should be of serious 
interest to students of ideological dynamics. 
“Mr Keynes dismisses laissez-faire 
contemptuously as an exploded fallacy.” 
The reference was to Keynes’ book. rcicrrcd 
to earlier, published a couple of years earlier. 
Interestingly, Shaw put Keynes in the lineage 
of John .Stuart Mill. Cairns and Ruskin ’’ 
That says something about the rtMXs of scK'ial 
liberalism stretching over a longer period ot 
history than in oidinarily acknowledgcnl. 

Their roots in the psyche of the .social 
liberal west go deeper to the extent ‘vision’ 
(“ol that noble evolution towards a tail 
Utopia”) has survived the refractoriness ol 
human nature and the inadequacies and inertia 
of socio-economic-political institutions. As 
adult tranchisc. universal literacy and access 
to mass media advance their cumulative 
educational task, the vt.sion seeps inioixipular 
consciousness, projecting reference points 
lor ‘auditing’ individual behaviour and 
institutional mechanisms. The machinations, 
even the might, of rulers and (heir henchmen 
would he increasingly ineffective against 
such auditing. The following observation ol 
L T Hobhousc in his well known hook on 
Liberalism at a lime (around I9(K>) when 
social liberalism was in its infancy, applies 
with greater force to the New Deal era and 
to the subsequent period: ‘‘(Thcl vision of 
justice in (he w holenessof herbeauty kindles 
a passion (hat may not Hare up into 
momentary scintillation, but with the 
enduring glow of central hcat”.“ Viewed 
against this background, ‘economic and 
social rights’ as the bottomline ot a 
civilisalional enterprise built on the 
foundation (he material for which was 
supplied by Utopian' thinkers from More 
to Marx, would be difficult to erase from 
ihc balance sheet of history. If More were 
to survey the western world in mid-20lh 
century, he would not only have been 
pleasantly surprised by the way ‘economic 
and social rights' were being aciualiscd, but 
also by the power of utopia toshape realities, 
and vice versa. Old stereotypes about reality 
and realism are no longer tenable. The 
evolutionary compulsions behind the reality 
of .social liberalism cannot be undcrstiKid 
through a ‘realism’ uninformed by Ihc 
imperatives of human rights. Kaner voices 
in (he (developed) social liberal camp arc 
deeply conscious of this. The developing 
world, where these imperatives have greater 


relevance, may be less fonunalciy placedfe 
the time being. To borrow the resonim 
language of the feminist movement, thi 
oppressed and the exploited people of thii 
world loo will be able to “break out of thi 
imposed reality (of men as the metaphor foi 
the powerful) through to a reality tfwy cm 
define and contiol thcniscivc.s”.” Given th* 
universalistic thrust of human nghts, the 
histone dimensions ol the elforts to 'breali 
out of the imposed reality' may be mcasurcc 
in Ihc decades to come in terms of billion; 
rather than millions ol human beings. 

Until such a situation cinciges, th< 
powerful ran hardly be cx|-)ecicd lo forgei 
the art ol honing the tools ol cxploiiatior 
and oppression. Among them, the mov 
intricate and contusing arc ihc uconoinii 
ones. The failure ol socialism on thi 
economic front has brought into sharpe 
rebel the claiined/dcinonsiraled superiont; 
of free cmerprise as an engine ol economii 
efficiency. The important issue at thi: 
luncttircofhisiory is: Is ihcrc any possibility 
ol the 'exploded mylh’ of laissez-fain 
reincarnating lo ihe detriment of economii 
and siKial rights’’ The decline of laith in thi 
prowess ol Kcyncsuin economics, after i 
succcsslul run lor about aquarter nfacentury 
lo solve the iniraciabic problems ot inflation 
recession and unemploymeni, does causi 
iinxicty. Hut Ihe lack ofa sounderaltcrnativc 
lurther aggravated by environmenta 
problems, has plunged economic theory inti 
a Slate ol crisis. .Some episodic experiments 
inspired by the school led by Milloi 
Friedman, have produced mixed results o 
a rather funny kind; "There is very little, i 
:iny. correlation beiwcen inoneiary policy 
credit, and interest rales on the one hand 
and enircpreneurship, invention, ant 
innovation on Ihc other”. ” A bewildered Icf 
has hardly had ihc stamina or creativity tt 
lounicr the right: its main conirihution hai 
been to lend siippoii to (he idea ol th< 
elticicncy of Ihc inarkci with a ndcr tha 
such clficicncy should not be ai the expenst 
ol socio-economic jusliccs - a somewha 
.scaled-down version ot an earlier, fulf 
throated, song ol economic and social rights 
Public spending on wcitarc and soda 
sccunty items became the obvious targets 
but not to the extent that (he economic 
foundation ol social liberalism were gravel] 
threatened. In a perceptive assessment of the 
impact ol Thatcherilc policies. Dcnnii 
Kavanagh notes. "In spite ol such cuts iota, 
scx'unty spending continued to increase a; 
a proportion of GDP - by an average of i 
per cent in real terms - in OECD states 
between 1975 and 1985. For all the talk ol 
a tax backlash and attempts to cut state 
.spending on welfare, the irony is that both 
are now higher as shares ol GDP in all 
OECD slates compared with 1975 or 1980." 
Consequently, "among more radical 
monetansts and free marketeers there rematm 
disappointment that the government (in *h« 
UK) had not done mure to shift the middle 
ground. .Such critics want bolder measuhet 
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10 cut taxation and slate .spending''.-*' 
Keynesian economics may have lost a lot 
of its original potential for solving the 
prohlems oi recession and unemployment. 
But the alternatives preferred hy free 
cnterpri.se 'rightists’ have not proved their 
effectiveness either: tree enterprise 'legists' 
will continue to retain their ideological 
relevance and appeal as long ics the problems 
of recession and uncmploymcnl underline 
the hisioncaljustiricalion of stvial liberalism 
Corresponding to the Irec enlerpri.se’ 
rightists and Iclti.sts, we can vtsuali.se the 
relative loci on 'civil and political' rights 
and 'economic and social rights' The 
blurring is even more pronounced here - in 
the purer realm ol ideological dynamics. In 
his classic on Hciualtiy ifirst published in 
19.^ I). R H Tawney stressed the primacy ol 
the ideological approach over ihc economic 
one; "The.sc values and preferences arc not 
something fixed and unalieiablc. On the 
contrary, they have changed repeatedly in 
the past, and arc changing today; and the 
distribution ol wealth has changed and is 
changing with them". This implies "the 
conversion ol ceonomie power, now olicn 
an irresponsible tyrant, into the servant ol 
society, working within eiourly defined 
limits, and aecouniahic lor its action lo a 
public authority” ' While many today may 
noi go along with him on Ihc instilutional 
capabilities ol public authority, his old 
position on the limitations of pre-wcllarc 
iiberali.sm .still rings iruc. "It (old liberalism) 
condemned the incqualiiies of the feudal 
past: it blessed the inequalities ol the 
industrial luiurc " In the M)s. and thcrcalier. 
the ptclurc changed qualiiatively: "It we 
speak ol equality, we do not mean political 
cqualily nullified hy social and economic 
privilege." Above all "Libeny is composal ol 
liberties. Inconsidering. ihcrclorc, ihc indict¬ 
ment of cqualily as its prcdeslined a.s.sassin. 
the beginning ol wisdom is to spccily the 
particular lortiis ol iIk- lornicr which the 
pursuit of the latter is held lo impair."-’'' 
The moiHl caught on as the erisisda-'pcncd. 
Like the right lo equality, the nght lo life 
acquired a sik'io- economic eonicni. Russell 
W Davenport ob.scrvcd (in 1949): "Violence 
does not eon.stiiutc the ehicl threat to 
life...When a worker loses his job he cannot 
eat. Therefore, an n-muimic right must be 
established." The implications of the right 
to life lor that to property arc informed by 
a similar logic: "'This right extends beyond 
the problem ol lile and limb to that of 
economic need: ii must include in its meaning 
Ihc proposition that society shall nol proceed 
in such a way. and the nght lo property be 
so construed, as lo deny to human beings 
the possibility of living - that is to say. in 
modern society, of earning a living." To 
sum up: "Whal the people mean hy ’ wcl fare’ 
is, precisely, the implcmcnialion ol the 
Right lo Lite." To William Beveridge (of 
the Full Emploxmi-nt tame), the private 
ownership of the means ot production was 
" "not an essential citi/cn liberty in Britain. 


bccau.se it is not and never has been enjoyed 
by more than a very small proportion of 
British people”.” 

To say, therefore, that the two sets of 
rights are equally important is lo 
underestimate their interconnection on 
logical and empirical planes. Their 
integration is mediated by two common 
factors - sccuniy and equality; security of 
lite and limb gets restated as MK'io-cconomic 
security, and equality before law gels restated 
as socio-economic equality (interpreted as 
equality of opponunily). Such is the force 
of logic and history behind these gains of 
integration registered hy social liberalism 
that the possibility ot a decisive break with 
the underlying humanist moorings can be 
considered too dim for historical prognosis. 

This perspective discourages an unduly 
pessimistic response lo Ihe second and third 
issues posed ai ihc outset. The ‘free 
enicrprtsc right might try to overemphasise 
civil and political rights as lung as lung Ills 
ol celebratory exces.ses Iasi. But prclly stHin. 
II will have tocomc lo grips with the dynamics 
of forces discussed above, demanding ihc 
umvcrsalisation ot .social liberalism rather 
than Its constriction. The first world will nut 
be in a position to give up its social liberal 
(wcllarc) plank. Its capacity to commend a 
pre-social liberal model lo other parts of Ihc 
world, particularly Ihc third world, would 
be limited hy Ihc very forces released hy it 
over Ihe centuries. 


IV 

The ideological dynamism of Ihc west, 
especially since the French Revolution, has 
been a major lacior in making human rights 
the central pursuit of human civilisalion. 
Thanks lo this iransformalion, the third world 
IS more acutely aware of ihe deeper damage 
caused by the west’s inperialist ways, and 
IS belter equipped to participate in the new 
civili.saiion. "rhe watchword for Ihc next 
stage of civilrsaiional advance will be 
univcrsalisation. in fact, the die was cast 
much earlier; "It was Ihe glory of the liberal 
movement.’’ wrote Tawney. “at least in 
France, to have poured iis d^trincs into the 
mould ol a universal creed, so that the irulhs 
which It propounded were framed, not for 
Frenchmen, nor lor the age of Louis XVI. 
but tor men.'" And Bernard Crick asserts 
with far greater confidence: “If 'scKialism’ 
mcan.s anything... ‘il is uoiversalistic".'' 
Allied with nationalism more deeply, the 
former connived at encouraged impenalism 
with greater psyelvtlogieal ease. This explains 
why siKialism. despite Us own version of 
goal displacemcnis. has had greater appeal 
for Ihc third world. 

Today, the situation is qualitatively 
different. Since ihc end of second world war, 
ihcrc have been conscious and concerted 
iniliuiivesm the direction ot univcrsalisation. 
The unique significance of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights has dc.servcdly 
evoked tributes like 'the Magna Carta of 
mankind’, and 'the greatest document in 


human bistory’.*^Soiiicfolknv-updocumems 
(fn 6-13) illustrate the progress tn this 
direction from the standpoint of economic 
and social rights. There are many more 
documents of that type. A heartening feature 
of the whole story is that many in the 
advanced countries are unhappy over the 
slow pace of univcrsalisation. In their 
'Declaration on Human Rights’ of July 21, 
1986. the foreign ministers of 12 EEC 
eouniries observed: "The Twelve deplore 
Ihc fact that countless people around Ihe 
world suffer hunger, disease and lack of 
opportunity, thus being denied the enjoyment 
of the most basic economic, .social and 
cultural rights as well as civil and political 
rights, which is of paramount importance for 
the full realisation of human dignity and fur 
the attainment of Ihc legitimate aspirations 
of every individual.’’" While the ’deplonblc’ 
fact continues, the ideological basis for 
uni vcrsali.salion is a grxxl augury. The general 
impression tiiai western countries are more 
enthusiastic about civil and political rights 
than about economic and social ones may 
lixik less tenable against this background. 
As Julia Hau.sermann recalls (in the context 
of the acii viticsof the Human Rights Division 
of the UN Secretariat): “Ilic initial fear that 
the Economic Covenant would not be rati fled 
by wcstcra states had proved ill-founded 
with more stales ratifying it than the twin 
covenant. As of September 1, 1987, the 
former had been ralifled by ninety states, 
cighty-six of which had also ralifled Ihe 
Civil and Political Covenant."*'' 

The gap between the deplorable fact and 
Ihc admirable principle (formally) accepted 
on such a wide scale, may he taken as an 
illu.stration of the inevitable tension between 
aspiration and aehicvcmcnis. Some touchy 
persons get so annoyed with the gap that 
they develop contempt for the principles. 
For them. Jose Figucrcs, a former president 
of Costa Rtcu and an economist, had some 
wise words at Ihc Inlernational Conference 
on Human Rights, held in Teheran in 1968; 
"II It had not been for the enunciation of 
principles that were diffleult lo fulfil, the 
progress that has been made by these nations 
would not exist, and probably the vices of 
dictatorship would be offleially .sanctioned 
today." Further, "ethical codes have always 
preceded ethical conduct. A certain time is 
needed for education and adaptation. Even 
afterwards, perfection is never attained.”" 
The weigh! of consensus behind the 
enunciations discussed above imparts to them 
the character of settled principles. Let us 
remember that even within the framework 
of an individual state, and iiotwillistanding 
the claim.s of liberals on behalf of their 
ideology, some segments, such as blacks in 
the US. had to wage prolonged struggles 'o 
win the battle of human rights for ail. The 
'liberal conscience* took quite a bit of logical 
and political nudging to be awakened! The 
world as a whole has benefited by such 
nudging in different advanced democracies. 
Viewed thus, the consensus in favour of 
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universaiisaiiun oi ccunomii' anu 
righus. posited, of course, on civil and pol i tical 
rights, can be considered a development of 
the highest significance in the evolution of 
human civilisation. Recalling a reference 
earlier to the reality-shaping potential of 
utopias, we may note that the ‘settled 
principles’ represent a great advance on the 
road to realisation, it is no mean tnhulc to 
describe them as ‘soft law'. But the situation 
isactually betterthanthat. Asone writer asserts; 
‘To the entrenched sceptic who dismisses 
this as ‘soft law', the reply now is to point 
to judicial decisions which make such basic 
rights as freedom from slavery and racial 
discrimination binding on all states.”'" 

The principles are npe for implementation. 
What needs to be done at this stage, largely 
beyond that of ‘education’, is to figure out 
the political initiatives and administrative 
instrumentalities appropriate to the situation 
in the third world. Their ideological compass 
may produce the following reading. 

(1) In most countries of the third world, 
imperialism has left deep economic scars, 
including those with a bearing on environ¬ 
ment. Notwithstanding the ideological ‘gift’ 
of the weapon of liberalism, and a certain 
political capacity to figure out goal 
displacements with or without the help of 
socialism, impcnalism has meant a legacy 
of indefensibly wide global disparities. The 
cause of distributional equity, at the core ol 
social liberalism, has suffered grievously at 
the hands of a more intense kind of 
exploitative and exclusionary dispensation 
of politico-economic policy. As tongas they 
lasted, racial/national/religious forms of 
anogance fuelling imperialism constituted 
grave violationsof human rights. The sombre 
picture of poverty and misery in must 
countries of Asia. Africa and Latin Amenca. 
aggravated by gaps in distributional equity, 
should not be tolerated by a world committed 
to the tenets of scxrial liberalism. In the 
words of the Brandt Report, the North-South 
divide IS ‘the great social challenge of our 
time’.” The fact that the richest countries 
of the world, accounting for 20 per cent of 
its population, consume 80 per cent of the 
world’s resources tells a lot about the case 
for a sharper focus on economic and social 
nghts. Ritual obeisance to civil and political 
rights, without this Rkus. sounds like a cruel 
joke: Imperialism peeping through the 
politics of human rights! 

(2) A related aspect is the equally 
disconcerting dimension of the problem of 
third world debt. According to some, the art 
of ‘doublespeak’ has been responsible for 
a favourable gloss on the problems of the 
affected countries. ‘‘By the lenders’ own 
favoured criterion of success (‘the restoration 
to credit wonhiness’)”, says Mike Faber. 
‘Ihe collectivity of debt-troubled countries 
are now (1989) some 40 per cent worse off 
than they were in 1982...” The IMF, by 
adopting the gross GDP criterion, instciui of 
the net GNP one. artincially boosts the gaias 
of the debtor countries; for a correct picture 


sunsianiiai uownwara aqjusimcnis wouiu nc 
necessary. And '^when ail didMors arc advised 
to increase exports of identical commodities, 
as a result of which priceii fall, (and) debtors 
arc worse off...”'* Citing the case of Latin 
America, Miguel Olea draws attention to the 
following facts: ‘The Latin American debt 
has increased by more than 400 per cent in 
the last ten years. From 1975 onwards the 
accumulated debt increased by an average 
growth rate ol mure than 20 per cent annually. 
Dunng the same pcruxl. the ratio of service 
payments to export income increased from 
26.6 per cent to more than 65 per cent. What 
this means is that the debtor countries run 
the nsk ol going back several decades in 
their development and welfare...””' 

(3 iTlic recently signed multilateral GATT 
Agreement, and the controversies preceding 
and following it, may stand on a different 
footing, considering the near universal 
acceptance of ircc trade across the globe as 
something conducive to economic growth 
the woild over. There is a corresponding 
disapproval ol protectionist barriers. But 
here too. the (xiwertul countnes tparticularly 
the liS) are Hying to use their clout in ways 
palpably harmlul to the economic intcre.sts 
of the prxKcr countries. Addressingamccting 
of the Interim Committee of the IMF. held 
in Washington on April 25, 1994. the 
governor of India's Reserve Bank made Ihe 
following points: (i) While developed 
countries have reduced tariffs and opened 
their borders lor trade, many industnaliscd 
nations have .strengthened tariff and non- 
lanft barriers, particularly against imports 
from developing countries, (ti) There has 
been a steady decline in the internationul 
prices of commodities exported by the 
developing world-lor 1993. the loss on 
account of falling prices was more than 
double the amount of net aid received by 
it. (iii) The tendency in the west to link 
unrelated issues, such as labour standards. 
s(x;ial conditions and environment to the 
new trading regime worked to the 
disadvantage of the developing countries, 
(i v) The pursuit ot macro-economic stability 
necessitated the balancing of different 
objectives, like fiscal deficit, trade and tax 
reforms, etc, as also Ihe desirability of 
providing eltective safety nets to dis¬ 
advantaged scciionsof society .'"One cannot 
help noting here the link between ‘effective 
safety nets’ and maintenance of human rights 
in their economic and sixrial aspects. 

(4) Ironically, the sanction of human rights 
is invoked by the self-appointed policeman 
of the world - the US - to pressurise 
threshold nuclear pou;er countries to sign 
Ihe Non-Proliferation Treaty, while it and 
its allies remain free to use nuclear blackmail 
to secure their strategic ofcgectives. If the 
history ofimpcrialism(dotted with numerous 
instances of amoral policies and conduct) is 
any guide, it is these puwertui countries 
which need bedisctplined lirst. The enormous 
amounts saved through drastic cuts in defence 
budgets can be used to concretise cconomic 


and social rights for mankind as a whole. 

Viewed in the light of the ideological 
dynamics outl ined earl icr. Ihe task ofden ving 
an .iciion plan from the meanings embedded 
in these readings should not be difficult. On 
the top IS the pursuit ol'cffeciivc safety nets 
to the disadvaiilaged The subdued tone of 
India's bank official, apart from the style of 
a civil servam, is largely aitiibutable to the 
high volume ol free enterprise chorus and 
the tear ot displeasing those powers who 
might use 'sanction.s' lo discourage 
discordant notes This, howevci. dixis not 
mean that third world countries arc incapable 
of appreciaiing. or taking advantage of, the 
opportuniiicsoffcrcdbyihencwdispensation 
of free enterprise. But they also perceive 
economic and political risks against which 
the ‘welfare net', already available to the 
rich countries, is cx|xx.’tcd to provide a degree 
of protection, in a more propitious 
intcmalionul political climate, they arc likely 
to assert this position in a more forthright 
language. At Ihe recent G-15 summit held 
in New Delhi in the last week of March 1994. 
the prime minister ot India stated that "our 
absorption in the task of today will not come 
in the way ol our seriously addressing the 
emerging and transcendent issues of 
tomorrow... Wc sh.all exemplily the intrinsic 
symbiosis between Ihe inleiests of indastri- 
alised countries and outs ” The president of 
Nigeria made a strong plea litr poverty and 
hungci alleviation profccis in the third world, 
and delivered, as it were, the punch line: “If 
wc .succeed and can demonstrate beneficial 
results, then wc shall lx: furl her sircnglhcned 
and justified.” And those who should may 
draw appropriate conclusions from the 
generous ambit of his observation; “Wc 
should avoid the earlier experience of some 
international organisations and groups whose 
efforts became mired in controversy. isolated 
by excessive rhetoric and crippled by their 
inability to demonstrate practical results.” 
Can the present ‘free enterprise' - centred 
cl forts, also characiertscd by excessive 
rhetorics. e.scape being mired in controversies 
if the results turn out to be cosmetic rather 
than praclical'.’ The Indonesian president 
provided a gixKl summary by raising the 
issue: "T'hc important quc.stion before us is 
whether wc should allow theongoingchanges 
in Ihe world today to proceed on their own 
momentum, unmanaged and uncontrolled, 
or whether, in all good will and sincerity, 
we should join forces - boihamongoursclvcs 
in the south and with the north - in directing 
these changes, rationally and equitably, 
towards a new order more capable of ensuring 
stability, social justice and equitably shared 
prosperity.”*' , 

An ambience of trepidation in these 
formulations imparts to the implicit battle 
lines a low visibility. Once they become 
explicit, sixmcr rather than later, they will 
demand attention to the logic of economic 
andsicial righisinthcirbcanngon ‘poverty’, 
'hunger', social justice’ and ‘equitably 
shared prosperity’. 
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The whole thrust of historical development 
behind the gratifying gains of ‘soft law’, dis¬ 
cussed above, indicates that the affluent (but 
social liberal) west cannot ignore this logic. 
Some evasions, distractions and delays are 
possible, on account of the following factors. 

(1) The consciousness of being the only 
superpower in the world, and (he temptation 
to make hay while the sun shines, may make 
the US insensitive to the heritage of New 
Deal visirm. As a pan of its celebratory exces- 
ses.it may read more virtues in freccntcrprisc 
than arc warranted by historical experience. 

(2) Not being novices in the impenalist 
games of helping themselves to larger 
mouthfuls, several western countries might 
exploit funher rather than correct unequal 
sxchange mechanisms, and thereby inflict 
greater misery on pooter countries. Protecting 
s few hundred jobs in their countries is 
;onsidcrcd far more important than creating/ 
protecting a few million jobs in the latter. 
Fheir approach to recession, balance of trade, 
investment and technology transfer would 
X of a piece with this. 

(3) To make a more exploitative, and 
'cgressivc, package less unpalatable, the 
affluent countries might rc.sort to projects 
tighly publicised but cosmetically funded. 
Fhey may also rope in strategically-placed 
dements in the poorer countries to achieve 
:heir economic and political objectives, on 
he assumption that conditioning to an 
'unequitably shared prosperity' in the 
rational context might make that in the 
niemational context a shade more tolerable, 
rhere is iki fear, at lea.st for the time being, 
}f socialist radicalism on the prowl. 

Factors such as these provide insights into 
iomc dimensions of the politics of human 
ights: suppressing an integrated view of 
luman rights embracing economic and social 
ights, and suggesting a partial. and. thcrelore. 
alse view of human rights through an undue 
smphasis on civil and political nghts. The 
echnical mask of economics can be prcs.sed 
nto service to lend plausibility to the whole 
sxercise. To see through it. it is worthwhile 
•tressing some well known positions: “The 
nticial point is that economics is about 
»wer”." Much if ruit most of debilitating 
xrverty today is a political, not a natural, 
jitiduct...”*’ “The key variable in the mix 
)f laciors alYecting human rights is the 
political space' in which decisions are 
itade..."“ States arc not neutral instruments 
if technocratic economic management but 
ather the iiistnimcnts. direct or indirect, of 
;lass or elite rule".*' 

For .some decades from the 30s. .social 
ibcralism incorporated a kind oi optimal 
merface between political and economic 
XMisideiations, between distnbutional equity 
ind productive efficiency. With that balance 
ipset, the crisis of economic theory and 
xilicy is awaiting a technical synthesis of 
he order achieved by Keynes. In the 
ircvailing confusion, the frccenterpnsc right 
sexercising it.s skills to give itself the benefit 
if doubt to jeiti.son distributional equity . 


What this has meant to the vulnerable, 
practically the world over, must be a source 
of anxiety for all. In China, we have a major 
example of a country trying to strike a better 
balance between economic and social rights 
on the one hand, and free-market reforms 
on the other. The former communist countries 
in eastern Europe must be rueing their 
improvident hurry. The predicament of the 
third world has been brought out by the 
G-15 summit recently. 

In these circum.stances, the advice of the 
affluent countries (enjoying the vital 
cushion of social liberalism) to the two 
worlds to wait for the miracles of the new 
economic dispensation will hardly 
command credibility. Nearly four decades 
ago (1956), CAR Crosland in his book. 
The Future of Socialism, criticised the 
ruthless burry on the part of communists/ 
socialists dissatisfied with the slower ways 
of the welfare state, and preferred the less 
prosperous welfare state with civil and 
political rights on the ground that “we do 
not want to enter the age of abundance 
only to find that we have lost the values 
which might teach us how to enjoy it”. A 
similar .stance vis-a-vis economism is 
needed now. Along with civil and political 
rights, economic and social rights sum up 
the values of a civilisation whose 
technological and organisational 
capabilities can create enough wealth to 
.sustain a juster siKial order. It is time we 
defend the welfare state everywhere against 
the allurements ol a free market-led 
abundance which is not worth having, even 
if we give the benefit of doubt to an exploded 
fallacy .seeking restoration in a new garb. 
Protestations of love for civil and political 
rights, without economic and social rights, 
sound as hollow as protestations of love 
for economic and sixial rights, without 
civil and political rights, did in the SOs. 

To say this is not to deny the contextual 
appeal, relevance and efficacy of free 
enterpri.se. The communist model of 
vanguard dominated and bureaucratically 
operated centralised planning having been 
discredited, there is no effective alternative. 
But some aspects of the stnictural adjustment 
programme, forced on the third world to the 
detriment of economic and social rights, 
with economic sanctions where sufficient 
and use of political clout reminiscent of the 
odour of gunboat diplomacy of an earliei 
era where necessary, entail sacrifices and 
suffering for those least able to bear them. 
Frequent recourse to the ‘sanction’ of human 
rights, in the untenably narrow sense of civil 
and political ones, accentuates the irony of 
the situation. On the other hand, the range 
of structural adjustments, in the range left 
by the Imperatives of free enterprise, should 
havcbccntheotherwayround. ie, supportive 
of economic and social rights mandated by 
international consensus and law. There ate 
straws in the wind to indicate that such a 
distortion is having an adverse impact on the 
ecimomies of the LDCs (least developed 


countries). The l^est report of the UNCTAD 
slates that "while the overall picture remains 
bleak, there are nonetheless some welcome 
signs of progress - even if hailing-in 
approximately one quaiter of the LDCs”. A 
key issue, the repon adds, was "the apparent 
inability of many countries toimprove - and 
in some cases even to sustain - the provision 
of essential services, particularly l^lth care 
and education”. And here is an interesting 
conclusion; “ Anesling this persistent deterio¬ 
ration in the human condition is seen as 
a key to economic recovery and sustained 
growth.”** 

Apart from a sounder human rights picture, 
this ’key' suggests that the expected spin¬ 
offs. in terms of economic recovery and 
sustained growth, from economic and social 
nghts could be better than the suspected 
ones from only civil and political rights. So, 
the third world would do well to make 
common cause with many, many adherents 
of .social liberalism, instead of subordinating 
its interests tothegreater glory and prosperity 
of the power elite in affluent countries, or, 
txarer home (in individual countries), to the 
greater glory and prosperity of feudal- 
fundamentalist-bureaucratic-conservative 
(liberal) elements. 

The situation calls for political initiatives 
geared to strengthening the consensus and 
‘soft’ law in favour of economic and social 
rights, and articulating political-cum-admini- 
sirative instrumentalities in furtherance 
thereof. They might take the following forms: 

(1) Organising a global response to the 
calls of the type issued by the foreign 
ministers of 12 EEC countries in July 1986 
(fn 33), and i.s.suing an updated version of 
the declaration, prioritising items such as 
education and health, and elimination of 
primary poverty through employment 
assurancerinsurance measures. Universal 
education (up to high school graduation 
level) should be welcomed by the advanced 
count! ics a.s knowledge has been considered 
the 'central capital’ and the ‘crucial resource 
of the economy’; it will not only contrilnite 
to higher economic efficiency but also to 
raising the lcvelsofhealthawarencss.culture. 
and receptivity tomedia inputs on population 
control and environment. Those in the west, 
who are now worried about the competitive 
edge of the third world because of cheap 
labour, should be happy at the blunting of 
this edge on account of universalisation of 
education. It will also enormously simplify 
the issue of ‘right to information’ in the 
context of the advancing information 
revolution. 

(2) The declaration should concentrate on 
priorities and not trivialities. There are several 
items, such as 'holidays with pay’,*’ whose 
exclusion would not make a vitid (fifleience to 
the substance of economic and social rights. 

(3) This should be followed by 
confirmatory/adaptive declarations by 
existing or new regional formations. 

(4) Finally, the con-stitutions of indivithial 
countries should operationalise Uiem in 
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relation to their quantiutive and qualitative 
requirements. 

Such declaration and provisions would 
remain platitudes unless they are backed by 
financial and organisational support. The 
following points might be examined for 
working out an action programme. 

(1) Esublishment of an international 
universal education fund to aid third world 
countries in accordance with the criteria 
of educational backwardness, with the most 
backward countries getting a higher share 
of funds. The fund may comprise 
contributions of all countries, with the 
affluent countries contributing one per cent 
of their military budget, and the less 
developed countries contributing less 
according to a graded scale. 

(2) The existing World Health 
Organisation .should be enabled to aid public 
health programmes in developing countries, 
its scope and reach should be expanded to 
include extensive preventive and public 
hygiene programmes, particularly to streng¬ 
then the needed infrastructure. 

(3) A human right implies entitlement to 
the world’s resources to .satisfy, to start with, 
the most basic want of hunger. Normativciy. 
suffering on this account anywhere in the 
world should be the concern ot the world 
community everywhere. At present, perverse 
practices like dumping huge quantities of 
foodgrains in the sea are re.sorted loas ‘pnee 
stabilisation' measures. To obviate them, a 
world food security system should be evolved 
.so that surplus stocks are scientifically 
preserved foru.se in emergencies in any pan 
of the world at short notice. To placate the 
god of the market, surpluses may be 
purchased at rates conducive to price stability. 
Financial implications may not be formidable 
when we consider the fact that in I he aflluent 
countries multi-billion (dollar) industries 
cater to the nutritional needs of dogs and 
cats. The inconvenient moral dilemma has 
been resolved in favour of these more 
fortunate animals, as otherwise the poor 
facing the threat of starvation will lose the 
motivation to work for them.sclvcs. and 
possibly, tor the greater gn<xl ol the market 
and its more resourceful beneficiaries. It is 
time the expoiients of human rights assert 
the parity of human beings with dogs and 
cats, and demand, without hurting the 
interests of the latter, investments in the 
proposed (or cxi.sting) food security system 
comparable to tho.se in the industries 
mentioned above. 

(4) The current emphasis on environmental 
problems, and on environment-friendly 
agriculture, is shared worldwide. There 
appear to be some subtle attempts to compel 
the already poor third world countries to 
invest in environmental pnMcction mca-sures 
so that the affluent countries do not suffer 
in terms of compclilKm on account of such 
investment in tteir countries. These ironies 
may not be lost upon the developing world, 
used to the burtten of ’reverse flow’ of 
resources for many years. To prevent such 


factors from getting compounded, it would 
be advisable to gather the organisational and 
financial threads of the.‘environment’ 
movement together, and to set up a world 
environment and employment fund. It is 
well known that massive afforestation, 
dryland agriculture, land and water 
management programmes, etc. to save the 
earth, have a high employment potential. As 
the future is more important, one need not 
harp on the resource guzeling record of an 
industrial civilisation whose main 
beneliciarics, aided by imperialism, have 
been the affluent countries. But mankind as 
a whole gai ns by correcting the consequencc.s 
of past cxce.vscs and working for a better 
future. The technological and organisational 
capabilities available to mankind, coupled 
with the potential of ’informalionaliscd' 
money, arc yet to be tapped for making the 
vital right to cmnloymcnt a reality. 

This IS a fair modest programme of social 
libcrali.sm in its hearing on mankind, and 
not just the afUucnt countries which cun 
afford it. To make rights dependent upon 
the si/c of a country’s purse is to dram 
them of their political content and spiritual 
flavour. Conservatives can. as always, be 
expected to put .spokes in the wheel of 
progress in the name of the individual's 
duty to help himself, hut with the hidden 
political agenda of pre.scrving a power 
structure posited on imposing greater 
sacrifices on the poorer segments. 
Development, they would say, is not a 
7£ro-sum game; such sacrifices would not 
be necessary once the angel of free 
enterprise showers the manna of abundance. 
The position taken here implies a reversal 
of this short-term burden. To .say this is 
not to remove t rec enterprise from its present 
high economic pedestal, and put back in 
its place the tailed socialist icon of 
centralised planning managed by an 
unresponsive, 'self-serving bureaucracy'. 
The position with regard to development 
being a non-/.cro-sum game remains. 
Beyond this it can also be argued that to 
further strengthen the already strong 
countries, albeit for a short period, is to 
reinforce the cumulative factors which 
widen the gap and make corrective 
interventions at a later stage even more 
difficult/incifective. Can anybody with a 
concern lor human rights, even in their 
cribbed civil and political version, 
contemplate the massive human .suffering 
in the third world with a sense of 
equanimity, unless he subscribes to fascism 
or the theology of suffering for the poor? 
One need not be a fire-spitting communist 
revolutionary of yesterday to appreciate 
the soundness of Ronald Dworkin’s 
formulation that the most fundamental of 
rights “is a distinct concept of the right of 
equality, what I call the right to equal 
concern and respect”. Paraphrasing it, 
Richard Harries says: “In Dworkin’s view 
the concept of equality leads to the 
legitimacy nt positive discrimination in 
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favour of the deprived.’’ Its congruence 
with the theology of i ights has an inspiringly 
compelling ring about it; “Bible is a book 
about positive discrimination. Its theme 
song IS an imperative to discriminate in 
favour of the marginalised' and triumph 
song i;. an arfirir.atiun of god's vindication 
of the powerless. It is the right of those 
whom Franz Fanon called ‘the wretched 
ofthccarth' - to life, to the basic necessities 
of life, to the human dignity we all 
share - that is the most pre,ssing of human 
rights problems in theological perspective 
today.”'** 

With the battle lines drawn along this 
ideological divide, should the conservatives 
lake a short-tenn view of their interests, the 
case for political struggles, matching in terms 
of strategy and mobilisation the challenge, 
posed by the adversary, can no lunger be 
in doubt. Explaining the third world 
interpretation by Ah Mazrui of the 
tundamcntal pnncipics of the UN Chatter 
"as a pnKlamation ot global liberation in 
which human rights rather than state 
sovereignly held the first place, ” R J Vincent 
observed: 'This is to place 1945 in the 
tradition of 1776 or 1789. The significance 
of such a IcKation is that it legitimises 
revolution. If human rights do stand in this 
tradition, then they arc not to be interpreted 
as the amxlync compromi.scs of committee 
rooms at the UN, but us a call to arms."** 

When It comes to political struggles 
vis-a-vi: economic and social nghts, right 
up to a call to arms, why pray, exclude 
inquisitive glances loward.s democratic 
socialism, Marxism and the Russian 
Revolution? Arc the laiicr’scomribuiions to 
Icgitimisation ot revolution, in pursuit of 
chosen emancipatory goals, too unimportant 
to be wiped out of hi.sioncal memory? Apart 
Irom the Soviet Union and China. sociali.sm 
as a r^ghting creed has had immense influence 
on the course oi .socio-economic develop¬ 
ment in the second and third worlds. A better 
way of understanding and benefiting by its 
now abundantly known failures, is to recall 
E Halcvy’s perceptive observation in a book 
published in 1938: “Modem socialism is a 
duciri nc wi th a double aspect.. It I s a doctrine 
ot cmancipation...and it is a docinne of 
organisation...''" Us failures, in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere, relate mostly to the 
doctrine of organisation: the ‘vanguard’ 
thesis, centralised planning, 'democratic' 
centralism, and the dominance of (party) 
bureaucracy. As a doctrine of emancipation, 
its failure lies in its relative neglect of civil 
and political rights and its unnuanced 
approach to the case of integration of the 
two sets of rights. After making due 
allowance for .such failures, we can .still say 
that its massive contribution to the task of 
putting economic freedom on the a^nda of 
history, and to that of actualising it 
sub.sian:ially in countries where its wril 
prevailed, underline iiscontinuing relevance 
as a doctrine ot emancipation. This aspect 
IS susuined by a formidable edifice of socill 



science - Iron) the Iheoryol'idenlogy In that 
of the power structure mediated hy the 
dynamics of class relations profoundly 
conditioned hy technological factors. In llw 
third world, where emancipation in thi.s sense 
is still a major unfinished task, the failure 
of free enterpnse to deliver the goods would 
inevitably bring the emancipatory thrust of 
socialism into sharper relief. If capitalism 
relapses into the pre-.social liberal ways of 
boring Its predatory claws, and. consequently, 
the battle lines arc more sharply drawn, the 
.socialist ammunition can make a crucial 
difference to the outcome. As a lighting 
creed, socialism will not disappear from the 
stage of history as long as the case for 
propelling the cause of economic and social 
rights rematns strong. 

As a pcai'c-time companion of economic 
and social rights, loo. .socialism retains its 
relevance and utility - for humanising free 
entcrpri.se. While paying handsome tributes 
to the market - “an excellent way of 
processing information", conducive to 
'innovation' and 'decentralisation' and 
dispersal ot economic power - the exponents 
of market socialism seek to correct its 
adverse spin-offs for the disadvantaged as 
"a cho.sen and arranged device”.'' Liberals 
with a positive agenda mu.st have derived 
considerable assistance from socialist 
inspiration in asserting, "a necessary 
background condition of a stable market 
order is a wide diffusion of wealth and a 
reasonable measure of equality of 
opportunity’'.’- This should be the decisive 
test of the soundness and serviceability of 
the market, and not an incquiious 
abundance. Above all, the universal appeal 
of socialism -cutting across 'races, nations, 
religions and civilisations' - unrivalled by 
any ideology known to mankind, is a factor 
to be reckoned with in mobilising 
international support for human rights. In 
describing the broad socialist tradition as 
the "most powerful reform movc-ment that 
history has ever known." Ludwig Von 
Mises, a scholar from the other side of the 
barricade, has summed up the inner dyna¬ 
mic of this appeal with admirable brevity. 

In the interest of human rights, a reformed 
capitalism and a reformed socialism should 
hold fast to each other. Their traditional foe 
is economism. which might deflect them 
from theirjoint mission through a resurrected 
version of the conventional wi.sdom of the 
old American doctrine of free enterprise. A 
partial view of human rights may he paraded 
and enforced (where possible), to divert 
attention from the advice of Alfred Marshall 
that the economist. Iikccveryone cisc.nnisi 
concern himself with the ultimate aims of 
man. Nothing expresses these aims for our 
civilisation better than an integrated view of 
human rights. Rights, it must be emphasised, 
belong to a different realm of discourse than 
the 'charity principle' or ‘stewardship 
principle’ figuring in the management 
liieraiurc ol the siK'ial responsibility of 
business. They mean a profound political 


response, not only from the national 
community hut also from the world, to the 
deep pathos of the following faci: 'To the 
landless worker in an Indian village, one of 
the world's most unfortunate individuals, 
unemployment is not even a misfortune. It 
is his normal fortune''." Galbraith, the author, 
would have been more deeply di.sturhed had 
he been conversant with another dimension 
ot ‘his normal fortune' - a centuries - old 
tradition of outrages on human dignity 
characlen.stic of the Hindu caste system, (in 
terms of social hierarchy, most of the landless 
workers belong lo the bottom quartilc.) The 
pathos of his 'normal fortune' is more lhari 
a parable of the p(K>r state of integration 
between the two sets of human rights in the 
third world. It symbolises the predicament 
of our Cl vilisation. committed to human rights 
but hesitating to lake the next obvious .step 
because ot the problems of an ideologically 
split personality. 
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Socio-Economic and Demographic Differentials 
between Hindus and Muslims in India 

Abusaleh Shariff 

This iHiper reviews the socio-economic and demographic data aaorditii’ lo /( /(x/"/! uMiiUihlt fmiii vaiioiis 
censuses. National Sample Survey and academic publications since the independence of Indm hulu .not \ uh h as, the 
structure and levels of employment, of living and of education according lo religion ,iie di.\ni.\ sed 7 he ti < ,iiid in, ntaliiv 
indicators, distribution and growth of population are also piesented. The paper emplui.\ises the need to \ii en aihen the data 
based which would allow a study of ethnic and religious- differentials in socio-eeonomie and editcatioiuil .« hievenieiits. 


I 

Introduction 

INDIA is u miilti-cullurul, mulii-c(hntc and 
muld-lingual nuiniry. People belonging to 
many religions, such as Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Islam and 
Chrisiranity live in this country since time 
immemorial. However, there appears lo he 
substantial dill'erentials in the socio¬ 
economic and demographic profiles of ma)nr 
religious communities in India, mainly 
emeiging liom soenvcultural and hisiorical 
leasons Tins paper presents various types 
ot social, economic and demographic data 
eallieied lionu ariousccnsuscsand National 
Sample Survey publications and discusses 
dillerentialsaccordingloreligion. It is ho|5ed 
dial this analysis would provide a lead in 
uiidci'sianding the contemporary Indian 
society in a better perspective. The main 
pui pose here, however, is to generate interest 
among the readers lo pursue further reseaich 
on this is.suc. both at tlicmicro-di.saggregaied 
and macio levels. 

At the outset, it must be emphasised that 
various religious groups in India, especially 
Hindus, Muslims and Christians ,ire not 
homogeneous populations. Each one is 
divided and subdivided into innumerable 
casic.s, sects and cultural groups. Forexample. 
ihe .scheduled castes and the .scheduled tribes, 
besides a large number of stvcially b.ackwaid 
castes are a part of the Hindu community 
Similarly, the .Sunnis, Shias, Bohras and 
manyothei secisor cultural groups constitute 
the Muslims. It is my view that studying 
socio-economic differentials in India at the 
level of leligious aggregation is .simplistic 
and not advisable. However academic 
research has lo retleet the socio-economic 
and cultural realities of its age. The 
contemporary politicisation ol religion is 
such that a new focus which can be called 
ius 'political economy and political demo¬ 
graphy of religions' is the need of the hour, 
it is in this context, even at the cost of being 
simplistic and .seemingly un-academic 
perspective, that this paper is conceived 
and written. It is necessary that relevant 
facts and figures found in the official and 
academic records and publications arc put 
together for an objective assessment of 
reality. 


Section 11 of this paper presents the growth 
and disiribution ol population according to 
religion in India and in us major states 
Section III discusses data on employment, 
occupation, levels of living and education 
according lo various religions. The following 
section presents some fertility and mortality 
mdicaiors according to leligious affiliation 
and filth section pie.scnts a discussion and 
.some conclusi.ins. 


II 

Population Proftli- According to 
Religious AiTilialiou 

.Now let us lake .1 look ai ihc giowih of 
population since iiulcpeiidciuc The Indi.in 
governmeni as a rouiine cxcicisc conducts 
complete cmimciaiioii ol popiil.iiioii every 
lOyears. which is know n as tlecciini.il census 
The last .-eiisus w.is conducted m I 1 whose 
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521 7 

4.S5 1 

9.4 0 

25 0 

48 

^ s 


Onssa 

264 7 

251.6 

95 4 

42 

1 6 

4 8 

1 K 

West Bengal 

545.8 

420.1 

77.0 

117.4 

21 5 

^ 2 


Jammu and 








Kashmir 

59 9 

19 4 

42 2 

48 4 

64 2 

0 08 

* 

All India 

66T2 9 

5497,8 

82,6 

755.1 

11 4 

161 7 

2 4 


Nine * IX-notcs less than one per tenl ol the siaic populalion 
Sfturee Census of India 1981. Governmeni of India 
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prcliinin.ir> u-sulK jrc now becoming 
.iv.tilahU' Himever. lor many lypec ot 
intoiiiiaiioii till laii'M sooiccs still are the 
I‘>S1 ( ensiis piiblhaiions Cehsus gives 
population ligiiK's h\ nia|or religions tor all 
iiulia ami slates ami union ten Hones The 
leligioiis alliliaiion as lepoiteil by llie head 
ol the hoiiseholiKliiiingtheeeiisiisopinalions 
ispiesenled III I'loadeategories l•o| esample, 
.ill llimlii i.isles itivliHliiiL' the siheihiled 
e.isies .iml the a liediileil lubes aie ideiililied 
.IS Hindus .Siniil.iiIs. many Miislini seas 
.iikI sub-seeishave beenelubbedas Muslims 
The iii'iiies iie piesenteii in T.ible I 

liidi.i goi independeiue in 1‘M'' vvIikIi 
.ilso led to p.inilion ol ihe lounii v A huge 
minibei oi Muslims moved ovei to ihe then 
P.ikisi.m In lhS| (iiio iirsi lensiis alli'i 
indepeiidein e) iheu' n eie 15 million Muslims 
tivme 111 liuli.i, loiming the l.iigesi minotiiy. 
Aeeoidine lo this census there weie HW 
million Hindus .md about 8 5 million 
Chiisii.ins III IikIi.i The Hindu populaiion 
(ineludiiie the sv liedtiled castes and scheduled 
liihes) eicvv .ii die i.ileot 20 3.24.7and 24.2 
pel vein lespeelisely, dunng the p.isl three 
viei.ides .uid m l')x| they were .55(1 millions 
Ol ahont N2 (1 pel veiiiol India s population 
Tlie Muslims popnl.ition grew at the rate ol 
about 25 (i ill X .md i(),6 per cent during 
die s.mie penod .ind by lOKl there weie 7() 
million Muslim living in India 1'he giowih 
ol ClinsiKills was 27 4,32.() ami 17 4 during 
Ihe V a lesjiondmg periods. The dev ail.il 
giovvilii.iieduimg I07I-XI w.issubslanli.illy 
lovvei Ilian that ol the previous decades, loi 
Ihe lol.il popnl.ition as a whole This means 
the eiovvili Kites ol its eomponenis, such .is 
bv V,moils leliL'ioiis would also be lowei 
lOiiiiKiied vMih lespeelise t.ites dlimig 
lOiil- ’l l.ii i to note, however, is dial 
while I Imdus weie the signirieani m.ijoiity. 
Muslims lonsiiiiiied I 1.4 per cent and 
C'hrisiiaiis eonsiiinted about 2.4 per cent td 
the lol.il popiil.iiioii III India Table 2 proviiles 
the ihsiiihulion ol po|)ulalion aeeoidmg lo 
reli.eioiis allih.ition lot 15 nia|or si.ties in 
IikIi.i. 

Hseepiiiig in .lammu and Kaslimii and 
Puni.ih. die Hinviu popni.iiion is in riuijoiity 
in all the lemammg I ^ states considered 
Howevei. die Hindu populaiion in Kerala 
and West I5eng.il was .5K .mil 77 per cent 
lespeeiiselv which is less than Ihe all-India 
avei.ige ol S2 (i pei eeiii It can he seen lh.ii 
fi4 pci vent ol poiHil.ilion in Jammu and 
KasImin .iie Muslims 1 his is the only slate 
wlieie Muslims .iie m the ma|oril\ The next 
largest piopoilion, about 21 per cent each, 
is loiiiul m West I5eng.il and Kerala .Muslims 
coii.sliluleabout Ihpei eeiitinl'ltui Piadesh. 
I4pei eeiitmUih.ii. 11 pei cent mK.iin.ilaka 
and d pel vent in .Mahar.ishii.i The sl.ites 
wheie Muslim population is about 5 pei cent 
or less are Tamil M.idn Orissa. Madhya 
Pi.alesh. Haryana and Punjab Chitstiansare 
mostly eoncenirated m Kciala. .iboui 2l nor 
cent, and in Tamil Nadu, about 6 ficr cent 
ol the slate popul.ilion. Theotherare.is wheie 
Chiisii.ins aie I'ound in significant 


percentages are some slates in the noilh- 
easiern parts of liului. 

Overall, about .52 per cent of Muslims in 
India lesidc in ihree slates, namely, lUtar 
Pr.idcsh, Hihar and West Bengal. Another 
interesting icainre ol Muslims is that, with 
a lew noteworthy exceptions, on the whole 
,1 l.irgei piopoilion ol Muslims live in urban 
.iie.is. when conipaied with members of other 
leligioiis rr.ible .5|, I'oi example, in all Ihe 
south Indi.in stales the (lercciu.igeof Muslims 
living III urban .iic.iv is more than double 
Ih.ii ol the lliiidii population, excepting in 
Kei.il.i It IS likely that the propoilion ol 
Muslims in urban aie.is mav have incicased 
ovei die p.isi tom decades. The other slates 
vviieie the piopoilion ol iiihan Muslims is 
siibsi.inii.illy highei than the stale average 
.lie Ka|.isdian. Cmi.iiai and l.'tiar Pi.idesh 
Conveiselv, in Wesl Bengal, Bihar, Keiala 
and Janiiiui and Kashmir where a sl/cabic 
numbei ol Muslims live. Ihe proportion in 
urban areas is eiiliei lower than or about the 
same as the st.ite average At the all-Indiu 
level, hovvevei, while only 22 per cent ol 
ihe Hindus live in urban areas, about 2‘) per 
cent ol Chi isii.ins.ind 34 percent ol Muslims 
do so Yet .1 point to he noted is that 66 per 
cent ol Muslims.iiid? I percent oi Christians 
still live in liidi.in villages 

III 

SiH’io-Pxoiionuc DifTcrentials Amonj’ 
Fopiilalioas or\'ari(tu.s ReliKion.s 

.Socio-cvonomi. eondilionsol a population 
can be asses.sed bv siudying indicators, such 
.IS, land ovvneisliip. occupation, wiirkei 
populaiion r.iiio, liieraev and school 
vontimi.iiion taus .Such data, loi the liisi 
time, h.ive been made available by die 
Nalion.d S.imples .Survey Oiganisaiion 
(NSSO) dirough Its 43rd round survey 
conducteviduring 16X7-88 NS.SO is probably 
the most scicnidie and ilcpcndable sourte 
ol ilai.i on vaiioiis types ot social and 
eeononiK inhu ni.iiion for both the states am! 
national levels. Tiiese sui vcys ate ennducied 
on a s.iniplc ol households round die yeai 

fsHl I I 


and every year, often with a special focus 
The 43rd round surveyed about 1.3 lakh 
households spread over about 8.400 sample 
villages and 4.600 urban sample blwks in 
the whole country. Ihihiicuiions emerging 
out ot 43rd round survey contains some 
eioss-tahulalions by inaior religions, which 
are discussed in tins papei Although 
inlormation can he made .ivnilahle 
separately lor various slates the published 
staiisiics are now avad.ibic onty at the level 
of all-India. 

f vBl.L-l DisIKIBI'IIOS III- I’lKMlS' BV 
Him SI mil ii Tyi'f ((lin i''vii(iM vncKiikiIiin 
Ri'Bai Isuiv. I'IX? KS 

i/V' Call I 


()vciip.ili(in 

Hindus 

.Mils 

Inns 

('lllisl 

kins 

i >lhcr 

Agriciilliire 

.55 <) 

56 ,i 

i7') 

(S 

Non-agrieuliurul 

Agriciillural 

II 7 

21 2 

106 

’2 ^ 

labour 

28 .i 

24 4 

28 1 

21 7 

other labour 

8 3 

6<) 

10 6 

4 (Y 

Other iieeiipiilion 

7 <> 

X 1 

1 1 >; 

i2 5 


Notf Disirihution iif ixipiilaliiiii Vvlii, jre iii 
eluileil iindei a i erlain vaiegui v h.iseil iin 
llic hoiischiild ly|K' ol woik/smiree ol 
income of Ihe lioiiseliold lo wliieli they 
belong These |ieicentages ilo noi repie 
sent eniplosnieiil levels 

Somi, N.S.S 4ird kound 16X7 K8. I able 278 
ll’a.ge .5 56) 

7 MU I 5 Dis'ikiiu'IIiis HI I’lUsnssHV 
Hiil'simii.ii Tvi’i i( l< M I' viiiiM vMi 
Kiiii.iiis IIkhas Immv P>87 8X 

;/V/ f Vii'i 


Oeeufialioii 

IlliUlll’v 

Mu'. 

Inns 

(’hiisi- 

lans 

OihtT'. 

■Self employed 
Kegiilai wage/ 


554 

21 1 

44.6 

salaried 

46 7 

28 6 

56 1 

58 5 

Casual labour 

12 1 

154 

12.5 

10 5 

' Jthers 

5 4 

4 5 

10 2 

6 6 


Note As III 'I able 4/» 

Smine 43ril Round. I6K7-XX Table 27tJ 
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Livil HI UkUAKiSAliiis AMI .Si V Ramus Ai I HKOIV. ih Ki i ii.iors 
Ami lAriiiN loK Maiok Imua.s-Statis, IURI 




Per Cent Urban 



.Sex Ralio 


All Pop 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Chrisli.in 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Ohrisiian 

Amihi.i 1’i.idesh 

25.5 

20 ' 

52,8 

50 1 

1072 

1068 

IIX)8 

Kai nalak.i 

28 6 

24 s) 

55 6 

581) 

1624 

1041 

1015 

Kerula 

187 

18 8 

16 4 

18.0 

10.58 

1049 

IIKI.5 

M.iharashir.i 

55 0 

50 1 

61 2 

77 8 

965 

9()(. 

986 

Tamil Nadu 

52 6 

50 8 

62 7 

.58 5 

1065 

IKK) 

1065 

Ciuiaral 

51 1 

27 6 

56 6 

54..5 

1027 

995 

1080 

Rapaslh.in 

21,0 

184 

46 6 

61 5 

I0(i4 

1045 

1105 

Piiniah 

27 7 

48.1 

.55.9 

IS i 

1091 

1070 

1010 

Harv.ina 

2! 6 

22 4 

7.7 

()2.l 

1145 

1172 

1131 

flllar I’laJesh 

17 6 

12 0 

52 0 

56.6 

1151 

1149 

1117 

Bihar ' 

125 

12.0 

15 2 

16.0 

1135 

1108 

1101 

Madhya Pradesh 

20 4 

17 6 

.59 8 

.55.6 

1066 

1021 

984 

Onssu 

11.8 

II..5 

.37.8 

16,5 

1061 

1077 

1021 

Wesl Bengal 

26 5 

29.7 

15.0 

.50.4 

1019 

1054 

992 

Jammu and Kashiiiii 

21.0 

21.8 

20.4 

66.8 

1102 

lOKI 

not) 

All India 

23.7 

21.9 

.54.0 

29.2 

1098 

1134 

1178 
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OcTi'i'AnoN ANi> WoKK Participaivw 

Some rare liala on (Kcupalion and work 
panicipation rates hoth for rural and urban 
ispiesentcd inTjhlc4, Accordingly, in rural 
India, about 44 percent of Hindus (includes 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes) 
undertake agricultural occupations as 
oppo.scd to only .^6 per cent of Miislinis. 
Ilowevei, 22 per cent of rural Muslims are 
engaged in non-agricultiiral and non-labour 
occupations as opposed to only 12 pci cent 
Hindus Nevertheless.overonc-thirdol both 
icligioiis populations work as agricultural/ 
niniiu.il labourers in rural areas. 

In urban areas, whereas 47 per cctil of 
Hindus (includes the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes) are employed m regular 
w.igc/salaried occupations in organised sector 
(Table .“i) only 29 per cent of Muslims arc 
lliiis employed Mujonty ol Muslims are 
•.cll-emplovcd. loi example, percent ol 
ilieiii as opposetl to ^fi per cent of Hindus 
ate sell-employed in urban areas. However. 
12- M pel cell! ol all the leligiouscaiegorics 
work as casual labouicrs m uiban areas 
Inloim.iOon on lyise ol employnieiii and sex 
spec 'he woiK p.iriii ipaiion rales are difticult 

10 Imd This mioimation in ihiec hioad 
eaiegoiies i)l employment, namely, sell 
emploved, tcgiil.ir workers and casual 
woikers was maile available in Ihe N.S.S 4.^rd 
lountl pubhcalions ‘Self-employed', aie 
ihiise will) earn iheir livelihood by working 
on iheir own ii.iditional occupations and 
eiiieiprises iik hiding own agiieuluire 

kegular workeis" are idcniilied as those 
who work on long-term sulaned jobs. All 
Ihe me.dern puhhe and priviite seiviec sector 
|obs .lie included m this category 'casual 
woikers .ire tho.se who work for w.iges on 
.1 d.is -lo day basis 

Tahle (i piesenis structure ol employmc'nt 
and "woik p.irticipalion rales' (WI’K) lor 
\ at tons religious groups, by sex and lesidence 

1 1 c. w helliei In mg m rural and utb.iii areas), 
Note ih.ii die WPRs for males m hoih lural 
and uihaii .iieas lor all religions aie fairly 
high The male WPR n marginally higher 
till .il! leligious groups in rural areas The 
dilteieiUMis between religious groups lor 
m.iles IS also margmnl. The Icmalc WPRs 
are siihstaiUially lower in holh rural and 
urban areas. Resides, thedispnntics m WPRs 
helween religious groups are suhsiantiul. 
I'or example, the WPR among urban Muslim 
leniiiles is as low as 11 per cent while this 
laie IS 1() per cent lor Hindus and 24 per 
cent for Christians. Similarly the rural WPR 
for Icmates is only 20 per cent for Muslims, 
while It IS .'^4 per cent and ,17 per cent for 
Hindus and Chri.siian.s respeetively, Apait 
horn the lack ol work opportunilies lor 
leiiiales. the cultural factors such as praclice 
ol purdha and Icmale seclusion might have 
alfceted Ihe lemalc WPRs in India. 

When we take a look at the di.stribulion 
of employed persons by category of work 
It ts interesting to note that over 5.1 and 60 
per cent ol male and female Muslims, 


respectively, in uitian areas and 59 and 6K 
per cent ol males and lemales. re.'tvcli\i'l\, 
in rui.il areas aie' ‘sell-eniiiloyed' 'I'lns 
IK'icentage is siibsi.miially lower lot boih 
Hindu and Christian males and Icm.ilcs m 
urban aie.is On die coniiary Hiiidii'-' .iiid 
Chiisti.ins' share in ‘regular-woikvi 
categiiiy is subslaniially highei !oi both 
males and leniales m urban aIc.l^. Musijms' 
emplovineni in regular wagc/sal.iricd tohs is 
marginal llns piesenis .i very disiliai pic tine 
especially for Muslim li.'malcs since then 
WPRs are very low tosuiil with .iml ol ihem 
onlyaiimsigndicani pmporiionisin regul.iiiv 
paid )ohs One (xissible reason lor diis m.iy 
be the l.u k ol s.-ml.n ecluc.ilK>n .miong ilie 
Indian Muslim lemales (sec Tables 10- It ,ind 
adisciiNsion below i In ilic 'caMi.il woikcis' 
caiegoiv Miislmis share of emplovnieni is 
comp.ii.ihli' lo oihei religious c.ilc'gones 

Omni Ksmi'oi l.wo 

nisliihulioil o! kind owneisllip desciihes 
the miensny ol resource ba.se especially ol 
a lui.d )) 0 |nd,ilion dcpenilem upon 
.igiK 111 line Table 7 piesenis land nwne! ship 
d. 11,1 to! die .ill-lmlia rural |)o[iuIaiiun 
lixeepimg ihe ‘othei religions c.ilegoiy 
(which IS .1 ickilively smaller pioporlion o! 
Ihe total piipulaiioii) lelaiive landlessness is 
more among Musiims. As opposed to only 
28 per cent ol Hindus 15 jici cent Muslmis 
are landless Hindus akso have a relalisc 
adv.inl.igc mowning landm large si/,eclass 
For cx.impic, while otie-lillh of Hindus ow'ii 
live .Kies Ol more of land, only one-leiilh 
ol Muslims belong lo this category. 

Ri 1 \iivi la.vii.sOl l.ivisi, 

The NS.SO is known to provide data 
relating to the moplhly per ea|)ila 
expcmhiuies (MPt F) lor both rural .iiiil 
urban populaiious ol India. The MPCI- is 
considered a better mdex of levels ol living 
than the montlilv per capita income GDP 
ligures Distribution ol population accoidnig 
to MPCF, presents ,i retisonable picture ol 
iheielaiiveleu’lsiil living .Suchmiormaiion 
IS given 111 Tables 8 .ind9 lor rural and uiban 


.iieas. tespeci.vc'lv I'heie .in- substuittiul 
dillc'iefties III levcN ni living heiweeri lurtll 
.iiid lilt’,III .iie.o .uiii iimm-.' Uk- ihiteieiu 

I M'l 1 (lisim(*i 11,1 I 'I I'lK'i'SSlI) Sl.^l 

f' , I'l .,1'. 1 I-., ,-..i ... 

K- I. ,1 I- 1 I'ls ' ss 

Xie.i 111 IliiiPii \|i(.ii,n i llilk-is 

.\i les 

■so u' , 1 jo-y 

n > ,'l; , ,i| 

I S i ; ' - , S 1 , y 

III ; 1.", 4 , I 


NSS 1 hit l.'ii.iii,! I’l.c’ 1 ,i|,l,' gtV 
ll’.iee S s li 
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Rcsidfiici7Se\ 

.Self 

Regular 

Casual 

All 

Wurk I'.iitKipalion 

and Religiiiii 

^.Inpll)yc‘l^ 

Workeis 

Wolkcfs 


kail- 

Urban mail's 






Hindus 

19 1 

46 4 

i -l 5 

|IM)0 

52 O 

Muslims 

S3 1 

29 9 

16 7 

|IK)0 

19 1 

C'hnsiiaiis 

29 7 

514 

170 

IIHIO 

48 9 

Urban lein.ilcs 

Hindus 

4.5 0 

27 7 

26 4 

100 0 

Is 9 

Muslims 

WI.O 

15.7 

24 1 

KKlO 

II -t 

Chri.sliaiis 

14 1 

51 5 

14 2 

KKIO 

2 < 6 

Kuiul m.iles 

Hindus 

.SX S 

to I 

H 4 

KiOO 

M; 

Muslims 

59 0 

7 5 

u s 

100 0 

>0 N 

Chrisnans 

52 1 

12.0 

15 9 

KKIO 


Rural li'iiiales 

Hindus 

59 9 

16 

5(. 5 

l(K)0 

<( 7 

Muslims 

67 9 

10 

29 i 

100 0 

19 (i 

Christians 

57.6 

9 9 

12 4 

KKIO 

<7 t 


Sour,,- NS.S 4.1 Round. 1987-88 (Schccluleil-19) 
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religions in urban India. The relaCive 
ditTcrcnce between the Hindus and Muslims 
is marginal in rural areas, but the diftcrcnce 
IS considerable m urban ureas. For example, 
while .S t per cent ol Muslims fall into the 
category of less than Rs 16(1 Mf’CB, this 
ITcrccniagc is only .<6 among Hindus. At the 
higher p<-r capita expenditure clu.s.ses the 
pioportionol Hindus is considerably larger. 
It nuiv iv lecaileJ lhai most ot the Muslims 
in urban .ne.is.ne sell •employed as opposed 
In ,1 in,i|i<iii\ III Hindus who are employed 
III the ■iiL.mi.sed/salancd sector. It is likely 
that die leu'Is of income generated by self¬ 
employ iiieni IS subslantially lower lhan the 
avci,ige incoine originating Irom ihc 
organised secior. The Christian population 
both in rural and u[h,in aie,is has a iel,iti vely 
beitci distribution ol the .MPCE. 

Riiaiim I.ivilsoi Ediicamon 

Levels ol liieiacy and pcicenlage of 
youiigei popuLition continuing in cdu- 
cainm.ii nisimiiious are considered good 
indic.iiois ol siiLial development. Tables 10 
and 11 picseni intormation on levels ol 
education ,icliieved by males and lemales 
according to religious categories. It is 
revealing dial in rural areas Christians are 
by lai the most educated. While illiicracy 
among Muslim men is .SX |K’rccni, it is .^1 
isei Lcnl among Hindus and only .U pei cent 
among fhiisiniiis l-or lemales, res|)eciive 
IK'iccni iges ol dliiciacy aie 76, 7*1 ,ind 4.V 
Chiisiiaiis lei.iiii then lead even in higher 
educaiioiii.iiegoiics, lor ex,imple,dfK'i cent 
ol Clii istnin m,iles aiul K pei cent ol lemales 
,ire sec ond,ii v eiluc ,iied. whereas ilrese riguies 
lor the Hindus (includes the .SCs and STs) 
and the Muslims lespeclively ,iie 5 7 .md 1 7 
pel cenl, ,iiid t.4 and O.X per cent Further, 
while non-negligihle pioporiion ol Muslim 
lein,ilcs ,ind only 0 6 per cenl of Muslim 
males aie lound in gradiiaie and above 
category, these proportions aie 0 2 and I 2 
|X'i cenl lor I hndus. and I ..‘i .ind I X per cent 
lor Chrisii.ms 

Relative io uiial aieas. in uiban areas the 
lilei.iie voiisiiiuic a Ian proponion ,miong 
all die leligioiis i.iiegoiies The m.ilc 
illilei.iies iiuiib.in.iieasaiconly IV pei cenl. 

2.5 pel leiil .iiul 42 per cenl lot Christians. 
Hindus ,inil Muslims, lespectivelv, and 
lenuilc dlitci.iies aie 2.t percent. 42 percent 
and .^V pel cent. ies|HVtively Lilei.icy rales 
.11 the level ol secoiukiiy educ.ition in the 
same oidei .iie .is follows 20 |X'i cenl. 17 
per cciii .iiid X pel leril loi ni.ilcs. .ind lor 
females. 21 pei cenl. 11 per cent .md only 
4 per cent Highei educated ptopoitions are 
relatively belter among Chi isii.ui and Hindu 
males. X jici cenl each, but only 2 ’ per cenl 
of Muslim males aie repoiied lo he gi aduates 
and above riiis.ichievement among lemales 

15.5.5 pet ceiii .iriiong Chii.stians. 4.2 percent 
foi Hindus and only I) Xperccni tor Muslims 

1'ablc.s I2.iiid I.^presentd.ilaonconlinuing 
education by religious categories lor rural 
and urban aieas. Education coniinuation rates 
both in lural and urban .ireas arc better 

:v.so 


among Christian males as well as females, all religious categories. Howeirer. at each 
The enrolment ami continuation rates are level and in both rural and urban area.s Muslim 
also belter in urban than in rural areas for rates are substantially lower than Hindus. 


Tablf It): DistwbutionokPkrson bvGenerai Eimication. Sex andReuoion Rural India. 1987-88 

(PfrcenlaKe) 


Educaiionul Level 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Others 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Not Lilerale 

.MX 

7.S0 

!58.2 

76.1 

.XX.7 

4X 1 

45 X 

61.4 

< Pniiiury 

19 0 

11 8 

I8.fl 

lX.I 

20.5 

17.8 

179 

157 

Pn-Middle 

22 7 

II 2 

19 1 

9.9 

X5.4 

29 2 

25 

19.4 

.Secondary 

yi 

1 7 

.1.4 

0.8 

9,X 

8 1 

9 0 

X 1 

Graduate + 

1.2 

0 2 

0.6 

- 

1 8 

1 5 

2 .x 

OX 

Sounr N.SS 4.Xrd Round, 1987-8X. Table .XI 4 (Page S82. 8X). 




Tabu II DisTKiBimoN or PiiRSON BY Gi'nerai. Enui ATioN, Sex and Reuuion. Ukiun 

India. 1987 88 








t/V« eii(iiKr) 

Educational Level 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Others 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Noi Literate 

2S.X 

42 2 

42 4 

.19.5 

18.8 

22.7 

18.0 

XI 2 

< Pniiiary 

18.8 

17.2 

20 9 

I8..S 

16 0 

17 5 

156 

147 

Pri-Middle 

XOS 

2.S X 

2D.X 

16.8 

36 7 

XX 4 

.XO 0 

8 5 

Secondary 

17.2 

10.7 

8 0 

4.x 

20 1 

20 8 

2X6 

17 5 

Graduate + 

79 

42 

2X 

0,8 

8 1 

5 s 

II 7 

79 


Sounr NSS 44rd Round. 1987-88. Table .XI 4 (Page .S8.'5. 86). 


Tvbli 12' Di.stribi'tion or PrRsoNS Ci rri mi v ArirNoiNC Eiu'camonm. Ivsririnioss 
Ai 1 oKDiNi. ID Aca Oroit. Slv AN'n Rri.KiioN Rohai India 1987-88 

(Per < 'rnt) 


Alleiiding Hindus _ Mu s lims Chrisliaiis OiIums 


SehiHil/Age gioup 

Male 

Fern 

M.ile 

Fein 

M,ile 

Fern 

M.ilc 

l■eln 

5 9 


40 6 

42 1 

X2 8 

67 4 

66 9 

(lO 1 

50 5 

10 - 14 

66 9 

41 3 

56 6 

X7 1) 

75 6 

70 1 

()2 6 

65 4 

1.5 - 19 

37 7 

126 

26 9 

8.8 

47 7 

43 X 

XI 1 

137 

204 

K.8 

1 8 

7.4 

1 4 

14 0 

104 

9 1 

1 T 

NR 

3.2 

1 2 

15 0 

15 9 

50 9 

- 

X 7 

16 7 

Soun r N.SS 4 Ird Round. 

1987-88. Table X7 (P age 8106. 107l 





Tabu 13 Disikiiiction or Persons Ciirrlntiy AnFNDiw, Eins ationai. Insiih'Tions Aiciikdini. ro 


Aue Group. Sex and Kelk.idn' Urban India. I987-X8 










(Per CrntI 

Alleiiding 
School/Age group 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Others 

Male 

Fern 

Male 

Fcm 

Male 

Feni 

Male 

l-em 

5-9 

76.3 

70 7 

.56 <1 

S'! I 

89.2 

X6.I 

X8 0 

85 6 

10 14 

83 2 

74 6 

6X6 

5X 6 

9X X 

90 0 

89 8 

82 7 

1.5 - 19 

56 1 

42 4 

X4.X 

19 X 

60 6 

57 1 

6X 7 

00 2 

20+ 

21 8 

10.2 

12 1 

47 

182 

17 0 

. 35 X 

17 2 

N R 

31 3 

29 4 

64 

- 

67 4 

1X6 

1 0 

40 7 


Sounr N.S.S 4.Xrd Round. I9X7-X8. Table 17 (Page S109. 110) 

1x1111 14 Moimiiiiiii .Si/i AiroKniNt, Hi Klui.iocs Amii.iaiion roR Mahik Indian .SiAiis. 19X1 


Stales 

All India 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Kuml 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Uihan 

Rural 

Urban 

AlulhiM I’laiicsh 

4 87 

5 08 

4 87 

4 90 

5.19 

5 99 

4,51 

4 87 

K.ii iialaka 

5 80 

5X1 

5 78 

5 61 

6 0S 

6 69 

5 29 

5.54 

Keiahi 

5 70 

6 02 

5 48 

5 69 

6 48 

7 18 

5 6; 

5 85 

Muhaiu.shii,i 

5 41 

5 29 

5 43 

5.08 

5.77 

6 29 

5 2X 

4 82 

Tamil Nadu 

4.61 

4 92 

4 59 

4.8X 

5 10 

5 70 

4.77 

5 08 

Guiarat 

581 

5.29 

5 82 

.5.48 

5,9X 

6 12 

4.97 

4.64 

Kaiasihan 

5 92 

5 74 

5.91 

5.56 

621 

6.81 

4 67 

4.01 

Puiiiah 

6 27 

5 72 

5 99 

5.62 

6.46 

6.09 

6 19 

5.57 

llarvana 

6 79 

5.55 

6 79 

5.54 

6.79 

5 28 

5.45 

4X2 

Ullar Pradesh 

571 

5X9 

5,68 

5.61 

6.17 

671 

5.-59 

5..59 

Bihar 

6.0.3 

6 OX 

6 04 

5.89 

6.14 

7 26 

5 62 

5.50 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.62 

5.50 

5.61 

5.x 1 

6.06 

6.80 

5.57 

4 74 

Ons.sa 

5 30 

5.01 

5..30 

4.97 

6.07 

5 92 

5.22 

4 87 

West Bengal 

5.71 

5.32 

S.65 

5 25 

5.90 

5,84 

5.6X 

5.71 

Jammu and Kashmir 

6.37 

6.X7 

5.94 

5.55 

6.66 

7.IX) 

5.52 

5.HX 

AN India 

5.59 

5.45 

5.54 

5.27 

6.06 

6.45 

5..X0 

5.23 


Sounr- VariousCeniius Ooeunienis. 
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For example, in age group 15-19 in urban 
areas. 56 per cent Hindu boys are continuing 
education as opposed to only 35 per cent 
among Muslims. These percentages are 42 
and 19 for females. For age groups 20 years 
and over, the respective percentages are 
32.1 and 12 for Hindus and 10 and 15 for 
Muslims. In rural areas the scenario is 
similar but at much lower levels for all 
religious categories. 

Thus fur wc know that in terms of all the 
socio-economic parametersdiscussed above 
the Muslims arc relatively worse-off than 
the majoiity Hindus which includes the SCs 
and STs and the Christian population in both 
rural and urban areas in India, inthc following 
.some evidences on the demographic aspects 
accoiding to major religions in India are 
pre.sented. Demographic transition theories 
have iniormed that the socio-economic 
r.icioi s in jiuence the demographic parameters 
ic a laigc exicni Accordingly socio- 
econoinii. improvement ot a group or a region 
would depress fertility, reduce mortality 
leading to an overall improvement in the 
quality of life. 


IV 

Demographic DifTcrcntials and 
Future Growth of Population 

Fr.KTii iTY .\ND Morai ity Dim tRt’NHALS 

A comparative picture of the household 
str.B t or three reli gious populat ions according 
to place of residence is presented in Table 
14 Oveiall the household sire for Muslims 
both in nirul and urban areas is higher than 
that III the Christians and Hindus for all 
slates and lor all India. A larger household 
si/e among the Mu.slims suggests, (a) a 
relanvcl) higher practice of living in joint 
family situations, and (b) that actual family 
si/c pei couple is also relatively high among 
Muslims. Various census publications 
contain data which present differentials in 
fertility and mortality of teligion. Tables 15 
and 16 contain this data for 14 major states 
in India. 

General mantal fertility rate (GMFR) 
picsents the number of children bom in a 
year per thou.sand married women in the age 
group 15-49. The total marital fertility rate 
(TMFR) presents the total number of children 
expected to he born to a married woman 
during her whole reproducti ve period starting 
at age 15 and ending at around 50 years. The 
child moilality rate (q2) presents number of 
childcn who arc bum alive but dying before 
their second birthday per thousand live born 
children Since the child mortality depend 
upon the siKio-cconomic development of a 
gioup, it IS considered a composite and 
summary index of development and standard 
of living. 

The data presented on the above indices 
suggest that both in the urban and mral areas 
in almost all slates, the GMFR and TMFR 
are consistently higher among the Muslims 
when compared with the Hindus and the 
Christians. Fertility among the Christians of 


Kerala is the lowe.st. On the other hand the 
q2 for rural Muslims in almost all states has 
been fairly lower than for Hindus and m 
many states lower than for Christians. In 
urban areas as well, with the noteworthy 
exceptions of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal, the q2 for Muslims is lower than 
the Hindus. A combination of a positive 
growth of population and a low infant 
mortality rate (also low death rate) might 
have enabled a growth rate of population as 
a whole. Nevertheless, one wonders as lo 
what could be the po.ssihle reasons for low 
child mortality among Muslims while the 
fertility rales are .^uppo.sedly higher, and that 
they are also sucio-ccunomically worsc-oll. 
It may be possible to provide valid reasons 
for such .1 paradox through a three way 
classification and also through multivariate 
analytical methods. Such data arc not yet 
made available by the censuses. However, 
.some relevant data of this .sort is published 
by the Operations Research Group, Baruda 
who have been undertaking National Family 


Tasli 17 Mi an Ni'Mhi.r oi Livi- KiMriis anu 

PkOPORIION ."liRVIVISi, At (ORDINli TO 
RpiKiioN. Em . AiiiiN AM' Ini omi.' 

Ai I, Im'Ia, IVK8 


Hindu Muslim Othcis Alt 


All \ (M ' 

(II Mmn Live Biiihs h) t 
lllileiatcs t 17 
Up lo Primary t 16 
Seeuiidury aiul+i 
(111 Mean t.ivf Hmh- bs 1 
<Rs 500 I 20 

Rs 501.7.50 Uh 
Rs 75|. I.(XK) III? 
Rs I 001 l.SOO 101 
Rs 1,501+ -!(i5 


1 SI 

2 8,1 

.1 1.^ 

I.vcis < 

'.1 Eduealion 

172 

1 50 

141 

t 57 

1 19 

1 22 

2 VI 

2 8.1 

1.35 

,l-sc|s 

III Incomi- 


t -17 

t (i4 

121 

( 74 

t 4() 

1.14 

> 5(, 

< 11 

.1 11 

1 5( 

1 05 

108 

1 21 

2 4>) 

2 68 


( 111 ) Proporlion Siiivumy liy 1 evols ol I 111 . 0111 C 


<R.s 500 80S 7 

Rs 501.750 8221 

Rs75l-l.(KK) 8706 
Rs l,(K)l l,.5(K)877 6 

Rs 1,501+ ‘>(18 7 

All 840 4 


Sis 2 8801 811 8 

875 t ssi, 2 829 6 

888 2 885 8 87 V7 

9112 ‘>11 2 88(1 (. 

‘KKi 8 •>15 7‘)10 7 

87 1 ( 8‘H184()0 


Souni" Operations Risc.uih Ciimip I9‘)(l. 
pp 10,11 and 17 


Tabi I 15 PiRiimv ANi; Mortamtv Imiicis by Rri n.ions Ai+ii iaiion ior M mor ,Si.\i! 

Rurai Ini-'a, 1981 


Slates 


GMFR 



TMFR 



4, 



Hindu 

Mus 

Chris 

Hindu 

Mus 

Chris 

Hindu 

Mils 

Chns 

Andhra Pi adesh 

121 

142 

1.16 

1.8 

4 5 

4 1 

117 

10(i 

116 

Karnataka 

119 

1.50 

1.10 

3 5 

4 f, 

4 2 

114 

95 

94 

Kerala 

120 

162 

IIK 

1 9 

4 8 

•1 0 

57 

so 

45 

Maharushira 

141 

116 

114 

4 5 

5 2 

1.9 

132 

1 10 

76 

Tamil Nadu 

127 

148 

l.5‘> 

4 2 

4 7 

5 2 

1 17 

91 

107 

Guiaral 

118 

166 

104 

4 1 

5(1 

1 1 

i:i 

111 

104 

Rajuivlhan 

l‘>7 

206 

225 

6 1 

6 .5 

6 5 

166 

156 

108 

Punjab 

155 

17.1 

191 

4 8 

5 7 

5 9 

III 

108 

II') 

Haryana 

179 

184 

201 

54 

5 1 

7 2 

112 

174 

9h 

Uiiar Pradesh 

144 

169 

1.54 

4 7 

5 5 

4 8 

167 

152 

118 

Bihai 

126 

1.19 

no 

4.0 

44 

4 5 

117 

1 16 

114 

Madhya Pradesh 

1('.5 

204 

1.50 

5 2 

6 3 

4 8 

117 

1-49 

98 

Orissa 

HI 

169 

141 

4 2 

54 

46 

155 

114 

171 

West Bengal 

144 

168 

14.1 

44 

5 1 

4 2 

1 HI 

! 19 

105 

All India 



- 

- 



- 



Note.i Where applicable graduated figures 

are incorporated 





GMFR. General Mantal Fertility Rale 






TMFR 

I'cial M,-uilal Fcnilily Rate. 







q*. Mortality of Children by the age of 2 years. 





Simrcf (X'casional Papers on ‘Fcnilily and Child Motlalily Esliiiiaies' for various .Slates. 

Census of 

India 1981. Government of India 







Tabu. 16: Fertility ano Mortality Iniucj-s by Rr-i iiiious Ai i ii iaiion 




roK Major Statf Urban Inoia, 1981 




Stales 


GMFR 



TMFR 






Hindu 

Mus 

Chns 

Hindu 

Mus 

Chns 

Hindu 

Mus 

Chris 

Andhra Pradesh 

114 

1.11 

125 

.14 

4 1 

1 9 

74 

58 

77 

Karnataka 

95 

no 

89 

29 

3 9 

2 9 

79 

72 

59 

Kerala 

104 

146 

108 

.1.6 

4 2 

3 7 

40 

57 

42 

Maharashtra 

112 

118 

79 

3.4 

4.2 

2.9 

78 

72 

48 

Tamil Nadu 

12.1 

1.52 

138 

3.9 

4 6 

4 6 

81 

78 

7^ 

Gujarat 

116 

139 

87 

3 3 

4.2 

2 6 

•7 "7 

73 


RajiLstban 

1.52 

172 

122 

4 5 

5.2 

34 

101 

( i 

69 

Punjab 

118 

186 

1.17 

35 

5 8 

4 0 

62 


05 

Haryana 

146 

182 

14.1 

4.2 

5.5 

4 0 

76 

83 

47 

Uttar Pradesh 

no 

168 

104 

4.0 

5 3 

3 .1 

91 

94 


Bihar 

118 

128 

11.1 

3.6 

4.0 

3.x 

70 

78 

.54 

Madhya Pradesh 

146 

168 

in 

4.3 

5 1 

3.9 

106 

92 

58 

Onssa 

138 

161 

1.14 

4.0 

4.9 

4.3 

104 

99 

81 

West Bengal 

85 

121 

81 

2.9 

3.8 

3 0 

59 

70 

54 

All India 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 




• 


Nttle: as in Table 15. 
Stmn-f: a-s in Table 15. 
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rM.iniiiiij.' Stiivi-ys ;it iiilcrviils of ;ihout ii 
dciMllc MIK'L* l')7() 

[fisiiihiiiion III ilu' mi'iiii numhor ol Inc 
biilln iMNLKs) .iiul pniporlion suiviMnu 
.KCoicliMc lo i(-licKin. v-iliiailioii unJ iiKonic 
.HC ptcsc;iii‘il in Talilc 17 'nios-.' Iiguivs arc 
ihc iiat 1011,11 .nciacc (rorn a survey ol aboiii 
4S.0(H1 lioiiscliolils spiead overall ihc Males 
and union leiiHones lound in Ihc iiuiinlum! 
Iiulia Mean aiiinliei ol live births lot the 
eouiiliy .is .1 Aliole is ^,1 f Overall the 
Hindus have ahoul L?pereenilowei MNI.Hs 
than the Muslims. Women’s eduealion has 
a nejiiilive elleei on fertiliiy ainonp all Ihe 
religious ealegoiies However, ihe leililily 
dilteienli.il beiween Ihe Hindus and Muslims 
still lein.nii A l.iel lo he iloled, however, 
is that while Ihe teitiliiy among Ihe well 
cdueated Iseiondai v level andovei I Hiiuhis 
was tl pel lenl lessei than Ihe illiterales, 
among Ihe Muslims also ihisdillerential w as 
as miidi ovei 27 pei lenl besides, with an 
nieie.ise in edutalion ol women, lerlilily 
dilleieiKes heiween the Hindus and the 
Muslims lies leases eonsideriibly This 
suggesis ih.ii eiliii aiiiig women will depress 
leitililv iiiespei me ol leligious allilialion 

|,\mi IS t'l KUi SI t'oMK.vci iMivi IKrss 
!\i I oKiiiM. lo Ki I Kaoi s ('VII (limn s 
\M ISOIA, l‘ISS-S‘» 

(Milliolwt 



IIiimJu 

Miislini 

Olhcis 

No of 





Couples 

S(oiilis.ilinii 

88 7 

6 S 

4 7 

4 2 

IIU) 

78 7 

10 1 

1 1 2 

2 6 


1 




L'oniiakk‘|iiP 

,cs79 n 

11 2 

9 1 

7 1 

Dial pills 

80 1 

16 8 

1 ()4 

1 0 

Tiuililioii,il 

82 4 

III 2 

7..1 

()7 

All iik'IIiihIs 

8(1 1 

8 0 

6 7 

60 1 

PcTXc-iil.irv 





III Ini.il 





popiiiaiioil 

8s 2 

10(> 

4 2 

IM 1 

Simiti (>|x.T 

cinoiis K< 

cscMrch (lionp. 1 WO, p0-1 

T Mil 1 

19 ClKM.I is mi.Rsnil' ASH 

Imi h-.Si’i 

•1 M (\»MNUINU Ml 

iON t)N Ti 


Pi vssisi. 

DlKlS’u 

1970 88 

Act (IRIlINll 1(1 

Ri 111. 

loi's Cm 

MbOKU s 

All Inh 

\\ 




(/ 

’vrCcm) 

Ycai 


Hindu 

Miishin 

Others 

( 1 ) humh /Vi'imm.c' 1 

’u’rsliip 



1970 


14 

9 

25 

1980 


.16 

21 

48 

1988 


4(1 

14 

62 

Pcrceiuapo p 

null 




change (luring |h70 




to 1980 


+22 

+ 14 

+21 

PervenUi.c'c point 




change (hiini 

i;> 1980 




to 1988 


+ 10 

+ 11 

+ 14 

(ii) i oniiiitiiui iilum 


(III liinnh' pliiiniiHi; 




1980 



2S 

4,S 

1988 


f>2 

4S 

.88 

Perce iiMgc (loini 




ch.inrc fioiii l9K()-88-rl6 

+2(1 

+ 11 


Sniiiii' Operalions Keseaieh Group. IWO. 
p ll)(> 


Similaily an increase in levels of family 
income depress lerlilily albeit of lower 
magniiude .imoiig.ilt ihe religious eategories 
(b.iiiel n. Table 17) Nevcrlheless. Ihccffeel 
ol educ.iiioii decreasing lerlilily levels both 
among Muslims and Hindus is substantially 
laigei than Ihe depiessing efieet on Icrtility 
ol ineiease m levels of income 

The survival sialusol children is relatively 
bcitei .miong Ihc Muslims (Panel iii. 
Table 17), ,md this relative advanluge is 
higher in lower ineoinc levels An increase 
in Ihc level ol ineomes will lead lo improved 
Miivival among ilie Hindus However, an 
apparent 4 per eeiii advantage in survival 
.nnoiig the Muslims seems to be marginal. 

I'si Ol Mom KN CoNiRAcri'iivr.s 

The use ol modern eontraceplivcs is 
marginally lowei among Ihc Muslims when 
eornpaied with the Hindus. However, ihe 
uscrship rates aie subsianiial than what one 
IS given lo umleisi.ind or generally talked 
ahoul boi example, while Ihc proporlion ol 
die Hindus is >i,‘' 2 per eeni ol sample 
[Hipulaiion (Table IS), Iheir peieentage in 
eomiaeepiive useis is Sti 1 Whereas, the 
Muslims eonsiiiule 10.6 per ccni ol Ihe 
sample popul.iiion, ilieii share m the 
couliacepiois IS only S pei cent. Furilier, the 
rcgulai iiseis ol Loniiaecptives are 50. t of 
all eligible women among Ihe Hindus and 
this pcrecniage i.s40 7 pcrecnl lor Muslims. 
Although die usciship rales are relatively 
low, Muslims aie not averse lo aceeptanee 
ol lanniy planning .is it is normally portrayed 
in Ihe piini medi.i 

Panel (i) of Table 10 pie.sent.s change m 
Ihe family planning uscrship dunng 1970-S8 
according lo religious caiegories. From a 
dcvelopnienial point of view it is inicresting 
lo note Ih.ii the laiinly planning u.se which 
was only 14 pci cenl and 9 per cent lor die 
Hindus and Muslims, resiteclivciy, iliiring 
1970 has increased to 46 [icr eeni aiul .14 
per cenl. respeiiively. in I9SS The 


percentage change during 1970-80 was 22 
and 14 percentage points for the Hindus and 
the Muslims, rcspcclivcly, hut during 1980-88 
this percernage change was 10 and 11 
respectively, relatively more among Ihe 
Muslims, Panel (ii) of Table 19 presents 
change in ihc imci-spousal cornmunicaiion 
of family planning among the religious 
groups Ii is nolcworthy dial this change has 
been highest among the Muslims, recording 
a 20 pcieenlage point highei than in 1980 
whicli is more than an ineiease among the 
Hindus which is only 16 (Tcrcenl.ige points. 

However, as larasMusliinsaic concerned, 
the trend in acvepiancc ol (amity planning 
I s cncoui aging, indeed ihc percentage change 
IS rclaiivcly larger than the Hiiulus btiween 
1980-88. This cviilencc allays a copiinon 
allcg.iiion ih.ii Muslims aie ag.iinsi dv: use 
of l.imily planning Indeevl Ihe evidence is 

10 die contrary 

I'l'ii'Ki Gmiwiii III- Mi'si iM Pot’i r viios- 

The available evidence suggests dial in 
spile ol declining leridiiy and mori.iiily tin 
Ihe population as .i whole and .ilso lor all 
il.sreligiouso>m|>onenis.dieiel.iiiveleiiiliiy 
IS higher and relative child nuiiialily is low'ei 
among Ihe Muslims compared lo olhei 
lehgious popul.ilions in Indi.i Does this 
mean that over a period of nine the Muslim 
population would exceed Ihe Hindu 
population in India? An answci to this ^.aii 
he lound insimululion exercises undeiiaken 
in a resarch ecmduciod ai iheOokhale Instiiule 
of Polities imd hconiimics, Pune IMistiy 
1990). Table 20 reproduces the lesulls ol 
this simulation excrei.se It can be .seen that 

11 the base populai ion ol nniioiiiy community 
IS 10 pel cent, and d die diltereniial m the 
cxponeniial growth rale is ■0.(K)4 (rale ol 
growth of total population - i' minus rate 
ol growth ol minonly population - r’) ihen 
Ihe peieentage ol ininoniy popul.ilion will 
be 12 perceni in 50 years duraliort. 14.2 pei 
'•en' in 100yeats. 16 8 per ecr.i m 150years. 


TxHII 211 I’l M 1 S'! Mil or MiNORIIV CiKOl'l’ (P.l IS A Tol M Poi'OI ATION (P ) U 1 Ml AS Asni'ai 
Diiiikisiiai Growth R\I(, asd bv Di raiios A .Si.vioi aiios- l-srucisi 


Fonimla (1/q,) = I •+ (P, /P, i Exp (Ir, -r, )'J 


Iniliul Pcreeni.ige ol 
Population ot 

Minority Group! (p'l 

Diiiation 
in Years (i) 

Mean Annual Ux(i4>nential Gtnwlh 

Rate nilfcrential (r, - r,) 

- .(K)2 - (M)4 - (K)f. 

P. = 10 0 

0 

lo.n 

10 0 

10.0 


.80 

10 9 

12 0 

1.4 0 


KM) 

12 0. 

14.2 

16.8 


1.80 

130 

168 

21.5 


200 

14,2 

198 

27 0 

P, =25 0 

0 

25.0 

28 0 

25 0 


.80 

26 9 

28 9 

11 0 


100 

28 9 

.44 2 

.47 8 


1.80 

11 0 

17.8 

45.1 


200 

.41.2 

42.6 

.52.5 

P, =5(5(' 

0 

50 0 

80.0 

.50,0 


50 

52,5 

55,0 

.57.4 


100 

55.0 

.89 9 

64.6 


1.80 

.57 4 

64.6 

71.1 


200 

59 9 

69.0 

76.8 
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19,8 in 3()0 years and so on. Note that these 
liereemajies arc achieved only if the growth 
rale ditTcreniial icnuins unchanged over u 
2()0-ycai period. But normally the growth 
rate difteicntials do not remain .static and the 
tendencies arc towards a secular equalisation 
1)1 giowth rales among alt the groups ol 
human populations 

Howevei. the present Hindu Muslim 
rertilils and population growth rate 
dillereniials arc not laigc and aic likely to 
narrow down in liiturc [Mistry I990|. 
Besides, .my mi non IV can become a niaiori i y 
only when ihrec londitions arc jointly met. 
that the minority constitutes a sigmiicant 
piopoition ot the total population, the 
population grow tli lale dil fential is huge and 
the duiai.oii IS suhstatitially long. Since 
Muslims sonsiiiuic only atxiui 12 jx'r cciii 
ot the loi.il popiihition and thul the growili 
rale dll Icicntiai is ahoulO.(K)5.al the national 
level It IS not possible ihal ihc Muslims can 
nulnumher the flindus in India lor a 
considerable period of time to come. 

V 

Conclusions 

This paper rc\ lews some .socio-cconomu 
. 111(1 dcniogiapliic ch.iiaiiciisiics ol 
|Hipij|aiion .iccordiiig to religious allili.ilion 
III India file Hindus uic the sigmlicani 
iiia|oiiiy III all siaus esccpiing m Jammu 
and Kashmir and Piinjah, where Muslims 
.iiid Sikhs lesps-ciivcly ootiuimbcr them 
Among llic 14 major stales, the Chiistiaiis 
.lie tound 111 sLilisiantial percentage only m 
Ker.il.i. Ii is lourid tli.il the growili ol 
Muslims IS iiighci Ilian lliai ol Ihe olhei 
leligious popui.iiions Muslims are toimd 
to be dwelling relatively nioie m urban 
.ucas ili.m I he Ollier sets of people. Muslims 
are mostly sell-employed and then shaie 
I’lregulai paid jobs is low, Hindu iKipul.-.iioii 
IS relatively better employed in regular 
employment in urban areas. The work 
participation of Muslim Icmalcsiscxlemely 
low. The land holding is relatively belter 
among the Hindus than the Muslims, and 
Muslims work on non-agricultural occu¬ 
pations in substantial projxirliuns in rural 
jtaris ol India. Muslims by tar are least 
educated when compared with Hindu and 
Cliristian jiopulaiions in lndia. The scenario 
IS same il one studies the studcnl population 
both m lui'ul and urban areas as well. Muslim 
women are the least educated of all the 
jiossible categories discus.scd in this pajier. 
-Mihough llic MPCEcompares well between 
the Hindus and Muslims in rural arcus, it is 
highly lopsided favouring flmdus in the 
urban areas. On the whole the Muslims arc 
soeio-cconomically worse off in all parts of 
Ihc country. 

The levels ol' fcililily as mea.sured by 
CiMFR and TMFR are higher for Muslims 
m both rural and urban areas. But Ihe child 
monality annong both the urban and rural 
Mu.slims is comparatively low. A combi¬ 
nation of a positive growth of population 


and a low child monality seems to have 
enabled a marginally highci giowih of 
Muslim populanoiim India N'lorc ii.\ciiiK 
however, there has been a nolcwoitliv 
increase 111 the acceptance (it I'anii ly plannme 
melhods .imong the Muslims. In laii Ihe 
tx.Mceiii.iee change in Ihe lamilv plannme 
use IS maigmally higtiei liian torihe Hindus 
Themiei jXMsonaliommunicaiion leg.iuliue 
Ihc l.imilv piantime use lias also mcre.ised 
.subsianiiallv among Ihe Muslims m liuli.i 

Theie. Iiovvevei, seems >o be a p.irados 
iMusImis m India ,iie lelatively pooiei lii.iit 
the olhc! jiopulaiionv. iliey have lecoided 
rclalively low levels ol MPCKs, do not 
work .IS legular vv.ige c.irners. are mostiv 
llllleralc^. li.ivt rel.ilively high leililily bill 
coiiir.iiv lo die exju'clalion Iliey m.iiiii.im 
a low (.liild moii.ihiy A qiiesiioii .iiises .is 
to wlial iDuld be llic possible le.isons toi 
low child mori.iliiv among Muslims while 
the Icililily i.ilcs .lie supposedly liigliei 
.St'cial scicniisis and domograplicis need lo 
present ,1 reasonable answer lo this 
conlradicioiy demographic phenomenon. 

A simiil.ilior. eseicisc rcjiroduced m tins 
jiapci suggests ih.ii the Muslim jHipul.ilion 
will nol overtake the Hindu jxipul.iium m 
India dui mg a lorcsee.ible liiUirc. The ici eiii 
type ol die communal and anli seeiil.it 
minded opinion being expressed lliai 
Muslims soon viill oiitniimher Hindus ui 


DISCUSSION 


('ANDOl IR lias.i w.,y o! cropping up m the 
most unexjx'eicd places. I n a Hindustan Lever 
ad. for msiaiice, dial 1 saw m the HPW a lew 
years ago. the mess.igc wa.s something like 
this, we do not sell |-iidduels. wc sell feelings 
(cosnieiic iceimgs. die ud might have said, 
bui didn’t) like beamy, self-conlidenee. 
freshness, vigoui. eu More recently there 
was, once again m die LPW. an aiticic by 
J’aul Brass iSc|)lcmber 9) in which, while 
making a ease toi inereascd access losensiiive 
areas for American academics,Brass rcl'cired 
lo Ihc “ne.irly iwo ccniunes long political 
drive by upper class elites to establish a 
‘national culture' lor India based on their 
own values and mterprciaiion ol Indian 
history" The sub-title of the article, ‘Viilue 
L'nrcwarded', nicely sums up one of its 
themes, and nothing further ne^s to he said 
in this iTialtci, escept that it would be 
intercsimg to know whether the sub-lille was 
inserted h\ the editorial staff of the weekly, 
or Brass had himsell jxrt d ihcre, 'up front’. 

But the ea.se for liberalised access was nol 
based solely on virtue. Otiicr things figured 
as well, like commerce, and the need lO free 
academics from the ‘Four Faces of Indian 
Bureaucracy' .Such a proliferation of 


iiuli.i (Iocs no! stand the lesi ol die scicniilic 
.ind .11 .idciiiic ciK|'ijr\ 1 his pajxM. however. 
(i)iiclnd(s bv (■iiipl'..(Vising die need to 
siieiigilien die d.ii.i b.ise vvhu h woulvl .illow' 
.1 siu(|\ eiliiiic .111(1 leligious ditleieiiii.ils 
III voeio ei ononii.' .iml (■iUk.iIioii.iI 
.(cliievemciiis Ihe t’eiiviiv ol iiidi.i i nil.ikc 
.1 le.id III (be. ^hiiiuon lo, piiblivlime die 
viosv i.iDiil.iiioiiv ol lilcMiv bv ii'ligion .ind 
liisinbiilioii ol \v.)iki,-iv bv ii'ligioii .111(1 
mdiisiiv ,ii ihi- level ui liidi.i vi.iies .ind 
v.iiioiiv (li-itii Is I mil,.-! iiM, IS .1 need 
1 () Llllvtl'l I.lkv' lo, ll.es; !IU V I ('-'.itui i.es lo 
ile.iilv iiiiileis(,iiiil III' ii.uiiK Up,- ,md 
m.igmliide ot mk lo e. .iin'inii giobleiiis 

l.lvl'll bv V.l'KIIIs vol'limillllk'V III Kll.il .illd 

iiib.in iadi.i 
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.iigimieiils IS, ol Lourse. oiilv lo he ex pci led 
As Joliii Lewis pul il onee. once vini li.ive 
decided, loi Some le.isoii, lo sujipoil a c.iuse 
like, say, human iighis in ( 'liin.i il makes 
sense lobio.id-base v’tirsell by addiiciiig .ill 
sorts ol olliei leasons as well ’I'he example 
IS mine. Lewis'.s leleieiivc .u ili.n lime was 
lo jioveriy allevialioii m die d.iys when the 
World B.ink. under the slewardshipol loi ii'ci 
si'crci.iiy ol si.iieMi N.ini.ii.i, wasespiumiig 
diis cause ol jiovcitv .illev lation diiecily’ 
ralhci Ih.iii 'mdireedy' as al jxesenl 
But lei Us leliirn to die pomi .ibmit ’ujVjXM 
class elites' ailenipiingiocsi.iblisti '.inaiioiuil 
eilltuie m llieir own image' The quote on 

tills w .IS, 111 I lie ariicle. mimediaiel V pieccdcd 

by ,1 sialeinem dial those siuiKiiig the glory 
ol' I ndi .r s jiasl w ci e bei ng al h ivveil 1 1 ee access 
because iheii oiiljnii 'leeds into’ the 
hegemonic enterprise. A sound move. Iioin 
die [loini ol oblammg .iddiiion.il siipporl 
Iroin libeial ciicics m India lor Idling 
rcstnclions on access And. m an apparent 
atlem|)i al leaving no sunic liiiiiiriied while 
reaching oui1o the already anguished hearts 
in this lobhv. Brass mimediaiely followed 
up the ‘naiion.il ciiliure’ lormulation with 
the warning that "lime may yci he coming... 
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and perhaps has already arrived, when (even) 
scholars of Hindu religious nndcultural lexts" 
may be denied access because the results til 
their reseaich might conllict with the 'ideals 
and goals" (as delincd by the said elites, of 
course)ol Hindu nationalism.The possibility 
that I hose grim days may already have arrived 
suggested itself to Brass by way of encounters 
with the obstacles already being "encounlei eJ 
by our bcM scholars of Sikhism" 

At first sight, it is a bit pu/.zling to have 
Sikhism biought in at this stage. Which 
Sikhism IS Brass talking of here - Sikhism 
as intcrpieted by the brahmins in the US. 
orSikhisiii as peiceived by ourowii backyard 
brahmins ' The question is imponant. loi the 
latter vei sum locates ihe Sikhs in the general 
tradition of m.iiiisiream Hinduism, while Ihe 
lot liter sees them as .ippearing to tie so tinly 
on .iccouni of the forcible pin Meal and 
ideologual resiraints to whul. they are 
subieci The aiiicle itself does e. it on the face 
of it pnnule an .iiiswer to tins question On 
the one hand. wlin. uihhying lor incica.sed 
access, it cites ilie rcstiainis on scholars 
studying the Sikhs as an example of the 
leMrielions whit li are now coming into being 
‘foi even those studying Hinduism'. But on 
Ihe oihei hand, there can he no ambiguity 
about the tact tliat the basic paradigm is 
about ilic illicii naiiire of the nationalism 
defined by upper tlass elites. Stkhs ate 
definitely not a part of the hrahmanically 
deliiied naiion. accoiding to the paradigm; 
neither are a gicut many Hindus. 

Bui tins hy itself need not leave us guessing. 
Fur. Ihe impediments to the study of Sikhism 
are m fact impediments to the study of Sikh 
nationalism, the study of the centrifugal 
tendencies that have been driving the Sikhs. 
Nor IS there any need to he puzzled about 
which people Brass had in mind when he 
spoke ol "the best scholars of Sikhism"; at 
the most laymen like my.seif might have a 
question about who Brass ctiuld have meant, 
apail Irom himsell. But, bar that, there is no 
other amhiginiy; this mallei loo is definitely 
settled. 

But let us turn away from Brass and towards 
the qucsiiop of the hegemony of upper caste 
Indian elites. This is a suhjcci that has been 
long and much discus.scd, and it is therefore 
hard lo say what exactly Brass means when 
he rcicrs to it. But. taking aput-shoi. I would 
guess that Brass's position in this matter, 
like tile position ol many other liberal 
academics m the US. corresponds closely to 
the views spelt out by Paul Embreein a paper 
that he wrote 10 years ago, as the BJH 
juggernaut began moving menacingly 
towards b«iih Ram and Rajya. The paper was 
reproduced as Ihe first chapter of acolleelion 
of Embree's articles that was published m 
I9K0. by when it seemed that the Lotus had 
definilely begun to blo.s.som. The book, it 
is worth noting, was tilled Imagining India. 

A word about Einhrce’s cr^entials. He 
taught at the Indore Christian College from 
Id48 to 1058. Judging from his frequent 
refci cnees to the pi voiul role of Maharashtrian 
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brahmins m imaging India. Embrce must 
have been in fairly close contact with the 
right reactionaries of Indore. Luicr, from 
1978 to 1988. he was the cultural counsellor 
to the American embassy at Delhi. He has 
been president of the American Institute of 
Indian .Studies, the nodal academic body for 
'he funding of India related research in the 
US. and lor many years has held various 
appomimenis in Columbia University’s 
dcparlincni of history. According to the editor 
ot the 1989 book. “Embree’s encounter with 
India has involved a sustained exposure lo 
the real India, not just the India of books". 
The editor tells us also that Paul Embree has 
"trained scores ol teachers, diplomats, and 
other speciuhsis in Indian studies"; but we 
are Icll to imagine the ratio of doers and 
readers m this grtiup of trainees. Embree’s 
prose IS powertui, and its elegance. I would 
guess, more than su( fices to conceal tls many 
mlirmities fiom most pas.sers-hy. All in all. 
the man seems quite a bit like he and other 
Americans imagine brahmins to be. 

Embree’s argument starts from the 
obieciivc reality that India was never even 
a geographical or cultural entity and, though 
.some sort of political entity did at tunes 
exist, this was only for very brief periods 
and covered only a small portion ol ihc 
subcontineni. The latter statement is, of 
couj'se. fair enough, as a statement of I'act, 
but one ciinnol help Iceling that geography 
having been encompassed by the reference 
to the polity. It could only have been brought 
in a second time, on its own, for purpti.scs 
ol dramatic eficct. Embree's treatment of 
eultuie was somewhat more sophisticated. 
It had to be, lot though he conceded the 
unificatory role ol culture, he went on lo 
.St rcssthe diversities within that culture. India 
was foi him a nation only bccau.se its 
ennstituent nationalities had failed to evolve 
into nation stales. The rise of Euroiican 
nationalism was greatly facilitated by the 
fact that Ihe “kings were able to gel their 
icrntorial claims legitimised hy the .sacred 
anthoniv". Hut thi.s factor did not operate 
in India "Above all, while (he hrahmanical 
ideology ccriumly had rituals fu; legitimising 
kings. It docs not appear to have stressed 
the importance ot a defined territory in which 
the ruler had sovereignty." Despite this, the 
country was not really a naiion; it was in 
fact many nations, never mind that naiion 
stales had failed to emerge, on account of 
the thoughtlessness or thoughtfulness of the 
brahmins, as the case may be. 

In this connection Embree pointed out that 
the decision of the constitution makers of 
present-day India "annoyed the Pakistani.s. 
who saw It as a pre-emptive claim by (he 
Indians to the whole historic part of the 
suhconiineni. both (to) the movements and 
events associated with the Islamic peoples 
in the area now controlled hy India as well 
as Ihc pre-htstoric Indian civilisation which 
had been situated in what is now Pakistan. 
Bharat, Ihe ancient name from the Sanskrit 
texts, the Pakistanis argued, would have 


been more suitable, and more honest, for a 
Hindu nation”. The interesting thing, 
particularly, is Embree’s use of Ihe word 
'pre-emptive'. For he could hardly have 
been suggesting that the Pakistanis wanted 
to call their country India. 

It must, however. 1^ conceded that whether 
or not India was right to call itself India, and 
whether or not it was entitled, merely on the 
ba.sis of ancient traditions and folklore, to 
claim for itself the political boundaries 
established for the first lime in history only 
in the latter half of the 19th century, and that 
loo by (he British, whatever the view that 
one may take on these matters, Embree is 
on solid ground when he points out that there 
arc many regional cultures or nations within 
India. This, however, does not gel him very 
lar, for the people of the major regions have 
always seen themselves us Indians. After all. 
that was where Embree started, and no 
amount ofargumcntscan shakcoff .something 
that he begun by categorically admitting as 
a matter of fact. 

Others too have bumped into this problem, 
which IS rather more tangled than its apparent 
simplietiy may suggest - the problem about 
identity. Gaii Omvedt, lor in.slancc, in Dalit 
Vt.Mon.'i, found herself torn between Ihe 
prescription for action (the dalits arc not 
Hindus - more prcci.sely they arc not 
brahmins. I would have said, had that not 
sounded so absurd - and ought therefore to 
tear off their fetters), and the problem that 
had the dalits not perceived themselves as 
hemg Hindu.s (or brahmins, a.s the case may 
be), there would have heeii no fetters to tear 
off. The problem, then, is one of how the 
downtrodden castes or classes or regions or 
women are to free themselves from the spell. 

I do not know to what extent this is do¬ 
able. After all, it is not as if an a.ssaull on 
bruhmanism is now being proposed for Ihc 
first time. Anti-brahmanism has been a potent 
lorcc in many parts of the country and indeed 
seems lo have done rather well. A large 
number of brahmins have successfully 
shrugged off the spell of conventional 
brahmanism, and are now to be found in the 
US where, going by what one hears, they 
have managed to do quite a good job of 
bringing Ihc citizens of that country under 
their spell. Unfortunately, brahmanism (or 
Hinduism, if you prefer the old label) 
remains hale and hearty; it is only the 
brahmans that we have been able to shrug 
It off so far. 

We must therefore redouble our efforts in 
this direction. Not a moment is to he lost 
L.pt us emote harder, shout louder, and as 
Amcrican.s. and under their influence, 
Indians, would pul it. try various mantras'. 
Ttien. no doubt. Ihc thing will be do-able. 
Unfortunately, there is, once again.onesmall 
problem. All through the centuries we have 
had a nation without a state. .Must we now. 
at this age, live up to Embree’s cheerful 
characterisation of us (with the specter of 
European unification in his mind) as now 
being a state without a nation? 
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SPECIAL STATISTICS-12 


National Accounts Statistics of India -1 

Macro-Aggregates 


1 

Introduction 

AN attempt is made in these senes of notes 
and statistics being published in instalments 
in this and the following weeks to present 
a fairly comprehensive set of statistital 
statements containing the Central Statistical 
Organ I sal ion’s estimates of various national 
accounts aggregates for India for the entire 
44-year pcrirxl Irom 1950-51 to 1995-94 
(with some available estimations even lor 
1994-95). These statements broadly cover 
the following data sets: the lelalionship 
between national income and other key 
macro aggregates; consolidated accounts of 
the nation encompassing expenditure on 
gross domestic priKluct (GDP) as per the 
Keynesian macro-economic identities, 
appropriation ot national disposable 
income, financing ol gross accumulation, 
and some aspects ol external tran.saciions; 
sectoral distribui'on of GDP; private final 
consumption expenditure by objects; 
domestic saving by iy|)C ol institutions and 
household financial saving by assets: capital 
formation by lypcof assets and by institutions 
and sectors; net capital slock as well as 
capilal-outpul ratios by type of institutions 
and by industry of use; key input-output 
relationships in various economic activities; 
distribution of lactor incomes, property 
incomes and imputed bank charges by kind 
of economic activity; the evolving role ol 
the public sector as seen through the national 
accounts sUilislics (NAS); and Itmc-.serics 
on state domestic products and their .sectoral 
distribution. 

The objective of these exercises is 
essentially to present basic lime-series on 
national accounts aggregates, which depict 
the growth of the Indian economy, as also 
its structural changes, over the years. It 
accepts the official scries and the underlying 
conceptional framework as given. The basis 
of this framework as adopted in India lies 
almost squarely within the UN System of 
National Accounts (SNA) [United Nations 
1968] except for marginal deviations due to 
paucity of data and nut due to any conceptual 
differences, incidentally, the application of 
the UN-SNA has now become universal as 
most of the countries under the erstwhile 
centrally-planned economies that previously 
used the System of Balances of the National 
Economy (widely called as the Material 
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Product System or MPS) have moved over 
to the UN-SNA Iramework [SNA 199,f, UN 
1995, Ruggics 19901. 

No dtiubi. .serious conceptual differences 
and differences in perceptions cropped up 
as between the developed and developing 
countries in the context ofthc recent revision 
of SNA. Developing country representatives 
aired the view that although the 1968 version 
ol the SNA had served well as a general 
purpose system, it tailed to address 
suffieicnlly the special concerns and 
circumstances of developing countries in 
Africa. Latin Arnenea, Asiaand South Pacific 
regions. In a senes ol regional seminars and 
meetings held to discuss the proposed 
revision to the 196KSNA,it wa.scmpha.siscd 
that contemporary social and economic issues 
relevant to naiional accounting, and the 
analytical and policy concerns of countries 
at dillcrcni stages of development, should 
be duly considered and catered to in the 
revision cxcici.se. though all had agreed that 
there should be only one single sy.sicni 
covering 'he needs of all the countries (The 
Joutna! of Income and Wealth, July 1989). 
The Indian national income experts' played 
an active role in the final version of the 
revision ol the .SNA which has now been 
put into elicct as a joint prtxluct of the 
member organi sations ofthc Inter-Sec relariat 
Working Group on National Accounts, 
namely, the UN Statistical Oi l ice. Regional 
Commissions ol the United Nations, the 
IMF. the World Hank, the OECD, and the 
Statistical Oflue ol the European 
Communities (EUROSTAT). A m.tjor 
objective of the revision has also been to 
bring about harmonisation of the SNA with 
six other major speciali.scd statistical sysicms. 
namely, balance of payments accounts, 
government finance statistics, money and 
banking statistics (all three constructed and 
released by the IMF). lahourandemployment 
statistics of the International Labour 
Organisation (ILO), international standard 
industrial classilication (ISIC) ol all 
economic activities by the Untied Nations 
SlaliMical Office, and agncultural statistics 
by the Food and Agncultural Organisation 
(FAO). The international agencies have 
already revised their guidelines and 
handbooks rcgardingihe compilation of these 
sectoral statistics by the reporting country 
agencies. In July 1993 the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations in New 
York adopted a unanimous resolution 


recommending ihf mcmlici coiiiurics to 
consider using llu' 1993 SNA amt lo promote 
the integration ol vaiious cionomic and 
iclatcd statistics 

The national income and puHiacl .iccounts, 
which are inspired by (he innoviitmns in 
macio-ccoiiomic theory dating back to the 
I93()s, have been amongst the major 
contrihulions to economic knowledge over 
ihc past SIS decades lEisncr 1988) The 
theoretical literature has thrown up 
la.scinaiing debates on such macro concepts 
as income, output, saving, investment, 
consumption, inventory, capital, capital 
con.sumplion and ‘keeping capital intact', 
ac'lcapital stock, but these issues aielicyond 
the .scope ol this study. Nor do we propose 
lo dilate on Ihc question ol the extended 
national income and product accoimis with 
the suggestions tor impiit.itions for 
govcininent and household ca|nial services 
(consumer durables, tor example) non¬ 
market work, and leisure (Lisner I988|, or 
on the purchasing power parity question 
(EPWRF 1995]. 

Suffice It lo say, despi le main told problems 

of definitions and measurements raised in 
economic theory, the success achieved by 
stattslical practitioners, at times with some 
compromises on the purity ol concepts and 
theories, in producing Ihc actual measure¬ 
ments of various m;icro-aggtcgaic vaiiables 
have lacilitatcd translation of Ihc relevant 
theoretical constructs into various empirical 
solutions and intcnclaiionships. While the 
genesis of these actual accounts dales back 
to their early formulation by Wilbam Petty 
and Gregory King in 17ili century England, 
credit lor significant refinement in them are 
due to the contributions, only lour decades 
ago. by Simon Ku/.ncis, considered the father 
of Ihc modern national income accounting 
[Eisner 1988.1612). 

II 

Evolution of National Accounts 
in India 

In India, prior to the development »l a 
regular national accounting system which 
was initiated in the mid-l96()s. the main 
focus was on computing the country’s 
national income [CSO 1989). In the latter 
respect, there was a long tradition ot 
individual economists and scholars as also 
men of public affairs makingeanicst attempts 
to estimate India’s national income, per capita 
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income and levels ofli ving of the populatioh 
engaged indiffcrcnl activities (Heston 1982: 
Mukherjee I969|. The first systematic and 
scholarly work in this respect was that of 

V K R V Rao |Rao 1940. see also Clark 
1951). which in tact consliiutcd the basis lor 
post-independence work on national income 
estimation in India. International experts of 
fame in the field, namely. Simon Ku/.ncis, 
J R N Stone, and J R D Derksen. also 
reviewed India’s national income estimates 
and olicred suggestions in their initial 
evolution. The first ollicial estimates ot 
national income were produced hy the 
National Income Comniiitec which was 
appointed in 1949 under the chairmanship 
of P C Mahalanohis with D R Gadgil and 

V K R V Rao as members. The work was 
continued in the tull-lledged National Income 
Division (now designated as National 
Accounts Division) ot the Central Stali.sticnl 
Organisation (CSO) 

The I9f»0s and early 1970s also saw the 
gradual emergence ol a lull-llcdged national 
accounts iramework which incorporated 
stcp-by-siep the estimates ol private 
consumption expenditure, saving, capital 
formation, factor incomes, detailed accounts 
of the public sector, and consolidated 
accounts ol the nation, which is what finally 
translormcd the C.SO's relevant publication 
Irom being Ksiimaies of National liwomr 
until i9(>7 and Estimaws of National FroJiiri 
between 1967 and 1974. to one as National 
Accounts Statistics (NAS) in January 1975. 
The subsequent senes with 1970-71 base 
published 111 I97K and that with 1980-81 as 
base publishcii m February 1988 have 
continued the tradition, with considerable 
conceptual and methodological improve¬ 
ments. the use of improved data base and 
expansion ol the scope and coverage ol 
.statistical .siatcments. [For a critical review, 
.sec Roy Choudhury 1988 and Goihoskai 
1988.] Under both the series the estimates 
for the back years up to 1950-51 have been 
provided. Thus, we now have almost all 
constant price senes m national accounts 
with the base 1980-81 = 100 Irom 1950-51 
onwards. 

Ill 

Key Concepts of National Accounts 

National accounts stati.stics (NAS) is an 
integrated system of stati.stical statements 
depicting values of final products originating 
m diflercnt industries and those of incomes 
generated and outlays expended in the 
personal and pnvatc as also public sectors, 
which are consolidated with smirces and 
uses ot finance nr accumulation accounts 
and closed with accounts of external 
transactions and which can he expanded to 
covera system ot social accounting matrices 
(SAM) that help to elaborate on linkages 
between supplies and uses .such as input- 


output matrices and the distribution of income 
and expenditure amongst household groups. 
For (he present, (he Indian NAS does not 
present any SAM for want of regular income 
distribution data, except that benchmark 
input-output matrices are worked out for 
five-year plan purposes (CSO 1990}. 

The evolution ol. and symbiotic 
relationship between, various national 
accounts aggregates are depicted in the 
accompanying Tables 1 to 3.1110 foundation 
lor the creation of the national accounts 
edifice is in the csti mation of gross domestic 
product (GDP). Domestic product is an 
unduplicated total of monetary values of 
products generated m various kinds of 
economic aetivitics dunng a given period, 
that is. gross value of output minus 
intermediate inputs. It is a comprehensive 
concept in that it covers all goods and services 
produced hy the residents, irrespective of 
whether they arc marketed or not. that is, 
exchanged for money or bartered or produced 
tor own use. Imputed values of own-use 
products and services such as rentals of 
owner-occupied buildings are included. In 
(he recommended production boundary, 
certain other activities like services of 
housewives are excluded on the consider¬ 
ation, as SNA 1993 explains, of (a) such 
self-contumed activity having limited 
repercussions on the rest of the economy, 
(b) there being no suitable market prices, 
and (c) imputi ng values for such own-account 
production being bothdifficult anilnot useful 
for analytic or policy purposes. Alsoexcluded 
in (he Indian NAS are illegal activities, black 
marketing and production of forbidden gotxls 
like opium except to the extent some of the 
illegal activities gel covered at the production 
stage, 

GDP IS thus essentially a product concept 
hut in common parlance it is also accepted 
as an income concept because it is equivalent 
to value added which is the summation of 
incomes of lactors of production. Hence it 
IS GDP at factor cost. In this regatd. a more 
appropriate income concept is gross national 
product (GNP) which isGDP plus net factor 
income from abroad. The new 1993 SNA 
has in lact preterred to redefine it as gross 
national income (GNI) but recognising at 
(he same time that GNP is embedded deeply 
in economic usage [SNA 1993:163). 

Almost all definitions of income provided 
in economic theory have emphasised the 
importance of “the maintenance of capital 
intact" .so that the productive capacity is not 
depleted [see the debate between Pigou. 
Hicks and Hayek in Parker and Harcourt 
1969). In order to cover the possible pro¬ 
gressive wear and tear of Rxed assets, 
provision lor consumption of fixed cnpital 
(CFO is a necessary condition of keeping 
the production process intact. For the first 
time, a systematic estimation of CFC based 
on the estimate's of fixed capital stock in all 


economic activities using perpetual inventory 
method (PIM) was undertaken in the Indian 
NAS along with the revised series with 1980- 
81=100. ( PIM means the building up of 
annual series of net fixed capital stock based 
on a bench mark esti mate of the stock .annual 
additions to the stock, and assumed life 
profile of assets.) Conceptually CFC is the 
same as the depreciation provision, but 
operationally the value of CFC is higher 
than depreciation because the former takes 
into account the current values of fixed 
assets whereas depreciation in business 
accounts is generally at historic costs; 
business accounts also by and large downplay 
the service lives of the assets, show a quicker 
pace of depletion, overestimate the rates of 
wear and (car and obsole.sccnce. and provide 
for larger amounts of depreciation. GDP or 
GNP less CFC is net domestic product 
(NDP) or net national product (NNP). as 
(he case may be. The concept of national 
income is truly denoted by NNP. As an 
income concept it includes net factor 
incomes received from rest of the world: 
more significantly, as the concept of value 
added, it excludes the reduction in the 
value of previously created fixed assets to 
the extent they arc used up in the production 
priKess. 

The underlying rationale behind the 
national product and income concepts 
enumerated above is to measure the values 
equal to factor incomes: hence they are all 
valued at factor cost. But. the basic identity 
of national accounting is that gross values 
added must be equal to (he sum of final 
expenditures on consumption, gross capital 
formation and exports minus imports But 
these expenditures are incurred at prices 
prevailing in the market, i e. they include 
factor cost plus net indirect levies (indirect 
taxes minus subsidies). Hence GDP (GNP, 
NDP and NNP) at market prices is to be 
distinguished fiom the same macro 
aggregates valued at factor cost. 

Real Income and Other Magnitudes 

With inflation as a common feature in the 
modern economy, ihe increases in values of 
any product or income measure can be to 
that extent a money illusion. In order to 
determine the real worth of (he purchasing 
power of income, any income (or product) 
measure has to be based on unchanged prices 
of comm(xiities and services from a base 
period and thus arrive at the measure in real 
terms. Tlicic are norms for the choice of the 
base period such as that it be a normal year 
and that it should not be a remote year which 
fails to capture the structural changes 
occurring in the economy. In India’s NAS, 
there have been, four base periods so far 
and the cunent 1980-81 series is long over 
due for revision. 

It should be noted that unlike in a directly 
constnicted price index number series like 
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the wholesale price index or the consumer 
price index, the various price indices in 
national accounts are implicit indices in that 
they are indirectly derived by using, for 
instance, values of GDP worked out at current 
prices and those worked out at base-level 
prices. GDP is measured sectorally at current 
and constant prices, with the estimates of 
value added arrived at separately for major 
commodities, sub-sectors and sectors at the 
prices prevailing in the year of estimation 
as well as those prevailing at the base year. 
The sum total of GDP so arrived at current 
prices divided by the sum total at base-level 
prices gi ves the composite price index called 
the GDP deflator. The national accounts 
data facilitate the derivation of price deflators 
for various components of GDP such as 
agriculture or manufacturing and for various 
macro aggregates such as private final 
consumption expenditure (PFCE) and gross 
domestic capital formation (GDCF). 

With respect to deriving GDP generated 
in different sectors at constant prices, the 
only sector for which the appropriate double¬ 
deflation method IS used is ihe agricultural 
sector wherein various items of output as 
well as inputs are estimated at the ba.sc-ycai 
prices; in all other cases including registered 
manufacturing, single-deflation method is 
adopted wherein only value added isdellatcd 
by a single price index [sec the debate on 
this subject in EPW, Balakrishnan and 
Pushpangadan 1994). 

IV 

Institutional Categorisation 

As per the SNA. Ihe resident institutional 
units that make up the total economy are 
grouped into the following five mutually 
exclusive institutional sectors: (i) non- 
financial corporate sector: (ii) financial 
corporate sector; (iii i the general govemmeni: 
(IV) the non-profit institutions serving 
households; (v) the household sector (SNA 
1993:87-88). In the Indian NAS. a variant 
of this system has been adopted. With the 
dominance of public sector in economic 
activities, abroad institutional category called 
as such has been introduced which combines 
the general government (consisting of central, 
state and local government units) and non- 
flnancial and financial public corporations 
that are defined in the NAS as non- 
departmental enterprises. Non-flnancial and 
financial corporations privately owned 
constitute the private corporate sector, while 
the household sector is a residual category 
comprising, apart from individuals, all non¬ 
government, non-corporatc enterprises like 
sole proprietorships and partnerships owned 
and/or controlled by individuals and non¬ 
profit institutions which render educational, 
health, cultural, recreational and other social 
and community services to households (CSO 
1989:219). 


The categorisation of pli^r, private 
corporate and household sectors is designed 
essentially for capturing the nature of legal 
entities owning physical and financial assets 
and incurring liabilities. The economic 
activities of savings and capital formation 
are undertaken by these institutional unii.s, 
with the household sector being the net saver 
and the public and private corporate sectors 
being net borrowers. In the income and 
outlay accounts, public as well as private 
corporations as legal entities do noi 
appropriate disposable incomes for final 
consumption themselves. Their expenses arc 
intermediate inputs in the production process 
and not final expenditures, and likewise, 
their own parts of incomes or GDP are only 
in the form of direct taxes paid to the 
government and retained earnings which are 
their savings (.sec columns 1 5, 22 and 23 in 
Table 2). By definition, therefore, business 
corporations do not possess incomes (other 
than the above two) or final expenditures 
Even ihe general government cams income 
out of domestic product only in the lorm ol 
■‘income Irom entrepreneurship and 
property". Thcrclorc. after providing for 
CFC, the bulk of the net domestic product 
accrues to the private sector except for 
(i) governmcnl's entrepreneurial and 
properly incomes and (li) savings of non- 
dcpanmcntal enterprises. At the same time, 
the private .sector income gets augmented by 
(a) interest on public debt, (b) pension and 
current transfers Irom government 
administration, to net factor income from 
abroad, and (d) remiltanccs and other current 
transfers from the next of the world. The 
difference bciwecn the private income so 
am ved and personal income is only the sum 
of corporation taxes and savings of the pn vate 
corporate sector. The personal income .so 
arrived at is the income of the hou.schold 
sector including Ihe income of the non-profit 
making bodies serving hou.scholds.on which 
the sector pays direct taxes and other 
miscellaneous receipts of government; the 
balance constitutes personal di5pn.sable 
income which is distributed between private 
final consumption expenditure (PFCE) and 
household saving. 

V 

Classifleation by Key Economic 
Activities 

A major sectoral classification contained 
in NAS IS based on the SNA-recommended 
international standard industrial classi¬ 
fication (ISIC) but the selection ofindustries 
and indu.slrial categories (such as registered 
and unrcgi.slcred manufactunng) is designed 
to take into account the structure of India’s 
economy. Gross and net domestic product 
generated in key economic activities, gross 
capital formation and net capital stock by 
industry of use, and factor incomes by 
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industry of origin hrefncsciued wiih the help 
of the above classitication in ihe Indian 
NAS. A similar classification is done in 
respect ol ihe public sector 

The economic activities compose both 
commodiiy -pnxlucing ami service activities. 
In>'ii!eni.ir,y, m ihc liieraiure on Ihe sy.stem 
ol material pnnliici t.SMF’) which u.scd lo be 
employed by ihc er si w hi Ic i cm i al ly - planned 
econoniics, the services wcie divided into 
two parts - material tor pioduciive) services 
and non inatciiul lot non-productive) 
.services. Essentially all peisoti.il and most 
public services were cxckuled tioni ihc 
concept ol iiiaierial produciion in Ihc ,SMP, 
whereas in the SNA sy.stem no such distmc- 
non IS made and all services .ne said lo 
render produclum activities 

The SNA vi.sualises ihc possihiliiy ol 
presenti rig an inicgMied analysis of economic 
activiiic.v within each insiiiuiion.'il category 
indicated above, but this requires very 
.sophisticated data flow and tew countries 
even amongst the developed ones truly 
alleinpl Iheni 

VI 

Estimation Procedure for 
Product Accounts 

The edifice of national accounts is, as said 
earlier, built around the nieasuremcni of 
GDP by cioiiomic activity, or by .vectors as 
(xtr the international standard industrial 
cia.s.sification ilSIC) A complex \ci of 
methods is employed by the (.'SO lo measure 
GDP genciaicrl in each ol Ihe sectors. 
Broadly, it could he said (hat production and 
income approaches are adopted, depending 
upon the nature of data available; in certain 
eases like labour-iniciisivc kuicha 
eonstruclion, expenditure meihtxl IS adopted. 
Sectors which have been amenable lo Ihc 
production approach arc. agriculture and 
allied ucti vilics. (orcsiiy and logging, ft.shing, 
mining and quarrying, and registered 
manutaciuring In respect ol the loltowmg 
sectors, inctmic nicihod or some variant of 
il IS adopted: unrcgisieicd manufacturing, 
electricity, gas and water .supply, transport, 
.storage ami communications, trade, hotels 
and restaurants, real estate, dwelling and 
othcrhusiness services, public administration 
and defence and other services In Ihc case 
of pucca construction, valued added is 
derived based on a proportion of the value 
of material inputs measured by the 
commodity-flow approach with adjustment 
made for relative movements in Ihe index 
of wages of consiruciion woikcrs and the 
composite index of prices of consiruciion 
matenals. 

In a numberof cases of unorganised sectors 
of non-agricultural economy like 
unregistered manufacturing, water supply, 
wholesale and retail trade, hotels and 
restaurant.s. ir:tnspoil by other means (other 
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than the railway.s), shipping and air. storage 
nos. business services, legal and other 
services, gross value added is estimated on 
the basts nt the estimated workforce 
employed and value added per person 
derived trom field .surveys undertaken from 
lime to time. 

A major novelty in the estimation of value 
added in the services sector relates to the 
concept of imputed service charges in respect 
of the financial sector output. Banks and 
tinancial institutions receive interest on loans 
and advances which is much larger than the 
payments they make to their deimsiiors. If 
they arc treated as any other productive 
enterprise, they would thus have a negative 
value added levcn alter taking into account 
the actual service charges made tocustomers 
in the torm ol commission, brokerage, etc) 
To circiitnvcni this difficulty, an imputed 
income equivalent to interest and dividend 
receipisol banking and financial cnteipii.scs 
net ot interest paid to depositors is defined 
as inc<<me earned In the user industries, 
these imputed service charges arc treated as 
inteimediate inputs Thus, in the ca.se of 
agriculture, manufacturing and other 
industries using banking services, the 
imputed service charges arc irc.ite(J .iTi 
interniediaie consumption and hence netted 
out trom then output while denving value 
added. In the case ot households and 
government, such charges arc treated as part 
ol priv.ite and government final consumption 
expenditure. 

As IS obvious, the estimates of domcsiic 
prodticl are partly based on direct current 
data and partly on bench-mark estimates 
projected on the basis ol s|vcilic indicators 
lor subsequent yc.irs. In many cases, the 
bench-mark estimates pertain to remote 
periods, and sometimes lor only parts of the 
sub-seciors umter esiini.ilion. Working out 
a weighted pniportion ol the estimates ol 
domestic product, the ('SO has claimed that 
in l9KS-8(). about fi2.2 per cent ol GDP was 
ba.sed on direct current data (wherein (he 
data (rom tiio basic sources become available 
for the year loi whichilic estimation penains). 
With data provided bv the crop culling 
experiments on the output of agriculture, as 
much as 8.S 1 pci cent ol value added was 
based on such direct current data: in 
agnculliiral inputs, however, it was ,S0.0 per 
cent K'SO i98‘J-20|. In some ol the 
unorganised sectors like irtidc. hotels, and 
real estate .md business set vices, very low 
proportions ol GDP such as /.cro to 24 per 
cent are ha.scil <iii direct data. 

Incidentally, because ol the tndependoni 
nature of cstimalcs for dilfereni macro- 
aggregates based on separate methods and 
separate sources of data, the con.solidatcd 
accounts ol the nation presented in (he NAS 
do mil balance. Adescnpiionolthcrc.sullant 
discrcpanciCN or errors and omissions is 
presented m a subsequent pan of this senes. 


VII 

What the Data Tell? 

Any detailed review of the data presented 
in these statistical scries is not attempted 
here. A few observations, however, arc in 
order. Vast annual fluctuations in GDP 
growth in real terms with an acceleration in 
the l9K0s. an increase in the share ot GDP 
produced m (he public sector over the years, 
a steady decline in the share of agriculture 
and a nse in that of services, which have been 
widely known, are depicted in these tables. 
A few more observations which deserve to 
be highlighted are as follows. First, 
government final consumption expenditure 
as proportion ot GDP steadily rose until the 
second half of ihe 198()s and has fallen since 
then, while the share of private final 
consumption expenditure has been steadily 
falling corresponding to a rise in gross capital 
formation (or saving) (until I9W-9I at any 
rale). .Second, underlying the evolving 
openness of (he economy as measured by the 
ratio of exports and imports of gixtds and 
.services logctficr. this .share has touched 20 
per cent in 1992-9.^ - a precursor to further 
rise in the posi-lihcraiisation period |RBI 
1995b|. Third. Ihe incidence of indirect taxes 
<1 c. as ratio ol GDP) touched the peak in 
1989-90 hut has been rapidly falling since 
then; so have subsidies. Fourth. imerc.st on 
public debt as nitio of GDP has been rapidly 
increasing since the mid-1980s and has 
touched the peak of 4.8 per cent in 199.1-94 
ascomparcdwiih l.l pcrccnlinl980-8I.Fifth. 
with the siandurdisalion of the mcthtxiulugy 
for estimating capital consumption based on 
an estimate ot the sliK'k of fixed eupilal m 
all sectors has stabilised the CFC to GDP 
ratio at a little over 10 per cent. Sixth, major 
structural changes have (Kcurred in the 
mdusirywise composition of GDP; decline 
in the share ot agriculture to as low as 28 
per cent by 199.1-94, the relative stagnation 
mihe share ot industry (mining, manufaclunng 
and cicctncity i at around 22 per cent and a 
steady rise tn the share ol services Irom 29 
per cent in I9S0-51 to 41 .S per cent in 199.1- 
94, slandoui us significant phenomena. 
Finally, the differences in the sectoral GDP 
shares as between the 1980-81 price and the 
current price senes bring out the fliicluating 
nature ol inicr-sccioral terms of trade. 
Agncultural sector, for instance, enjoyed 
relatively hcllcr terms of trade between the 
mid-1960s and mid-1970s but suffered 
adverse terms during the 1980s. which has 
been only partially corrected since the 
beginning ol the 1990s. The manufacturing 
sector has generally experienced relatively 
adver.se terms of trade as relicctcd in the fact 
that Ihe proportion of GDP originating in the 
sector at current prices has always been lower 
than (hut ofGDPat 1980-81 pnccs-a feature 
which has significant implication for (he 
process ot indusinatisation. 


Note 

(Compilation of statistical tables for (his has been 
undertaken by V P Prashont. Paramita Debnath 
and Bhagyashree Mandke.) 

I Uma Dana Roy Choudhury, Jagdish Kumar, 
R P Katya! and S G Tiwari. all of the CSO 
at one lime or the other, were involved in the 
deliberations. 
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Table 2: Relationship of Gross Domestic Product and Other National Accounts Aggregates at Current Prices 
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Table 2; Relationship of Gross Domestic Product and Other National Accounts Aggregates at Current Prices (Concluded) 
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Table 3B: Gross Domestic Prodoct by Economic Activity, at Current Prices 
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l-igures in biarkeK are perctniage' lo GOP at factor co<t cunent price. 












































Today's business environment is 
one of global interaction and cross -bo?dei 
aftiliations. (aimpanies with a common purpose 
and direction, quick to join forces And 11. 
what defines a perfect business collalioraiu >n ' 

At Colour-Chem, we Wieve it is a relationship 
of equals. Just as the one we .share with our 
global a.ssociates - Hr)ech.st AG, Germain 

As a result of this relatioaship, tailoiir-C hem has 
access to world-cla.ss technologies, a re.u h into 
international markets and radicalK difk icni 
management styles 


Styles that emphasisi -i 'ili .i-; 
the highe.st order That I sin.-- ■ n being 
concerned on the i u.sk-im - In :i.ili, lor 
his time and monev And iiiai iin uk.iic 
professionalism within thi ore..i'),s.nu)n 

Today, (ailourTdiem is .1 ( ninpanN that is 
on the mo\e With an established i>rescnce 
in dornestu and foreign ni.irkets and nen 
horizons to lonqiier 

We are confident that we n ■!! make it hapfH*n 
vvitli ourjianner m progu ss-f'oei fist Ati 
Hecau.se ours is a relationship of equals 


Colour-Chem 


Subsidiary of Hoechst AG 

ChwchQaJti Reciamatloft 9omDa> 400 01:0 


Hoechst SB 
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Bl ASSURAIMC 
ANYWAY YOU 
AT IT! 



Evory month. ^ 

Evory quartor. 

All at tha-beginninq.^'"'^^^^^!^ 
All at maturity. 

YOUR FOUR-WAY OPTION WITH IDBI'S RXEO DEPOSIT SCHEME* 


TYPE 

MINIMUM 

DEPOSIT 

YIELD 

STRUCTURE 

Monthly 

Income Option 

Rs 18,000 

Rs 195 every month on a 

5 year deposit of Rs.18,000 

Quarterly 
Income Optroo 

Rs 10,000 

Rs.32S every quarter on a 

5 year deposit of Rs 10,000 

Lumpsum 

Disrwunted 

Interest 

Rs.lO.OOO 

You will got Rs. 4,572 
immediately on a 

S year deposit of Rs 10,000 

Cumulativo 

Option 

Rs 10.000 

A Rs 10,000 deposit becomes 

Rs 18.958 in 5 years 


‘/imfstuplcifls l3.(XX><xiffieal)t>yedipos^esiaJifxeiipMderSecton BOLot the Income 
Tax Act. tmt 

MINIMUM DEPOSIT: Rs.10,000 

Boyond tho minimum amount, you can deposit 
In mulfiplos of Rs, 1,000 The base interest role for 


a three year deposit is 
12.5%.And o deposit period 
oi five years and more fetches 
a base rale of 13% What's moie this 
deposit comes with the guarantee of India's 
premiei development bank IDBI 
Ctltll^' Reflected In the F AAA rating by CRISIl 
given to this product indicating the 
highest degree of safety. Naturally, 
~S;SiSISSSlJ an organisation that has total assets 
of over Rs 36,000 crores can take very good core 
of your investment For more details contact 
your nearest IDBI office or any authorised IDBI 
agent 

This opportunity Is open to: * Resident Individuals 
* Hindu Undivided Families * Partnership Firms * 
Companies/Bodies Corporate/Societies * Trusts/ 
Association ot Persons. ; 




INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA | 

Bankers to the Industry i 


Hsad OfNcs: IDBI Tower, Cutle Parade. Bombay 400 005, Ragtortal Officss: BOSBAY: Nariman Bhavan, 227, Vhiay K Shah Maro. Nariman Point. P.B. No. 
19970. Bombay 400021. CALCIfTTA; 44. ShakespeareSaranl. P.B No. 10102, Calculta 700017. QUWAHATI: Q.S. Road, Quwahall 781 005. MAOHAi:480. 
Anna Salai. Nandsnam. P.B. No. 1306. Madras 000 035. NEW DELHI: indtan Red Craas Sodaty Building. 1. Red Croea Road. P.B. No. 231, New DsIN 110 001. 
And 30 Braneh Olftoae loealad In Stale CepMeleAmportant Tcmma. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF 'KOTRIS’: 
WOOL MARKETS OF RAJASTHAN 

MARKET AND NON-MARKET 
IN WEST BENGAL SILK 
WEAVING 

'/ICEROY READING’S ’OFFER’: 
BARMECIDE’S FEAST 

WOMEN AND EDUCATION: ON THE 
BEIJING AGENDA 

3MALL ENTERPRISES: COST 
EFFICIENCY AND llff>LICATIONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT 


X SYSTEMS OF MASS 
PRODUCTION: STRUGGLE FOR 
WORLD DOMINANCE 
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A flavour so rare, it's shared amongst barely i% of mankind. 



The flavour of 100% Darjeeling tea. Nurtured by g«iUc rairts, coc^ mountain winds and a rich porous sou 

It'S so rare Soddicate so unique that you can't get it in any other tea cmi eartli Or grow it in any other 
(dace tHJt Darjeeling That's Ji»t why, a select 1% of the world shaies it with such warmth 



LIPTON GREEN LABEL100% DARJEELING TEA 
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Companies 2i 

Commentwy 
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—Sadhna Sexer'a Z 

Drug Prices Sharp Rise after Dnc.(»nitoi 
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Under ‘Structural Adjustment' 

Whal c()iiiie.s through clearly from the Indi.nii fvponotTc w itli structural 
adjustment is the dominant role of the proi ess ot gl(’l'ah'.,»ii(>n ..f (mancc. 
The very design of the package of sliuctuia! adjusinioni hears the mipniii 
of this process and the sequel to the inii(;duciion of the package shows that 
the real mobihiy witnessed i.sthat orilnance rather iliun i.t c.ipiial in- 
produciioii (lie question is. if glot'alisalion ot iinance usUKt, (he 
possihdity o( iniervention within a 'nationar space by imileiuumiK; lia 
concept of a ‘comrol area', can there he any soil o! an alictiia'ovc lo 
the cunenl set oi policies? MUM 

lYaditional Industry and the Market 

The marketing ol raw wool in Rajasthan is embedderl m multiple 
cxchang'c rclaiions. Conventions, contractual miet linkages and 
asyminelry ol iatorniation arc the rules which diciaic the process o! 
price lormatioii of raw woo!. M-14.'^ 

Tliough the inaiKct lor silk has expanded both .it home and .thioad, the 
conditions of ptuduclion remain unchanged. Household otgaiiisafion of 
production is the core’, yet its mdepcndciu ojK-iaiion is non Mable I he 
cost-effective inicrnal organisation of the iiouseliolds is linked with the 
market by the putteis-oui. Despite generaling considerable mit|i1us. 

(lie sysiciii has kepi the urlisan'.s income depressed M-135 


Orthodoxy on Islam 

Much (if ilic research on Muslims still 
assume' :hai oiilitHioxy rcprescnls 
true Kla.n and lhai liberal eurrcnls are 
,se( ondai v Moie work i.s needed on 
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'hcicrod'ix' iiciKis lo cli.scovcr 
schooK o( tlioughi which have 
placed Indian Islam in it.s specific' 
Indian ci'Viioni'tcn!. 2995 

From Ford !o Toyota 

An.ilogons to (jr.ini-ci's initial 
conceptli.ili.sation o.' Ilic previous pha.se 
ol world capitalism. I.ipanisationisnow 
undcisliM d as a new ph,«.sc in Ihc history 
of capii.'ihsm - rii-s iusi (JistiiicT from 
ihe perusi when ihc views of Ford and 
Taylor be Id sway, hul inviting a 
re-examinalion ol the fundamental 
critiqueol theeignialisi .system. M-151 

Barmecide’s Fea.st 

The mass respon.se to the non-coopcration 
movement against Ihe Hrilish created 
a crisis tor the ‘moderate’ or liberal 
school in Indian politics which found 
iLself cauglit in a bind Out of the dilemma 
of the liberals was born (he so-called 
Reading’s ‘offei ’ol December 1921. 
Whal precisely was this offer and 
whal were the conditions on 
which It was ba.sed ? 2991 

Women and Education 

The several worieshops and discussions 
in the NGO Forum at the Beijing 
conference drew attention to how 
structural adjustment programmes and 
rdaied state actions ha ve a direct impact 
on the quality artd reach of initiatives 


inici'n.il initi.Hucs Muslim 
women’,'- \< iu.es 29SI 

Small im1iis1i7 and Employment 

The lei.iiivc l.(l'<)ur tiilen.sity ol small 
indusliy is not .i sufficicni coiufilinri lor 
[he gciici.ilion ol cniployniciu Viahilily 
in Ihc long iiin i.s also ol si meal 
!in|Hiri,iiicc- M-I3(l 

Mixed Ble.ssing 

While Ihe cxp:iiicltiig hnck uidiislry 
in .southern Tamil Nadu has piovidcd 
employment oppontimiics lor ihc 
unedueated proletariai. the workers arc 
grossly underpaid and the iiewly-neh 
brick industrialists have distorted 
traditional .social relations. 3014 

Business and F^thics 

Business organisations caught u}) in Ihc 
lough world ol competitive survival have 
found It difficult to make their ethical 
missions congruent with traditional 
systems of management control. M-I.59 

Saving and Investment 

Relative stagnation of gross domc.siic 
saving, sharp decline in public sector 
saving, improvement in corporate, 
sector .saving and ri.se in household 
.saving are some of the features of 
saving behaviour over the last four and 
a half decades. Special statistics on 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Against Imperialist 
Offensive 

UNDER ihe prcscni all-round itnpenalisi 
offensive, the nco-colonial exploitation and 
plunder of our country by Ihe imperialists 
has grown to unprecedented heights. The 
whole country is being thrown wide open 
for the domination and control ol the giant 
MNCs and financial institutions oi the 
imperialists. This had led to grave economic 
crisis and the rising burden on the people 
causing untold siiiTorings to all sections of 
people. Ruling C'ongrcss governments 
especially the Narasimlia Rao government 
now. has been .shatnclc.ssly following the 
dictates of imperialist powers and 
implementing ‘new' economic policies to 
serve the interests of imperialism and their 
Indian compradors. They have ratified the 
GATT.treaty and joined WTO ignoring 
countrywide protests. BJP and parties of 
NH-LF though pretending to oppose some 
a.spects of these policies, are implementing 
the very same policies in the states where 
they are in power. 

The interests of the people of the country 
demand that the present offensive of 
imperialist powers against the people of the 
country should be opposed and beaten back. 
The present situation requires that revolu¬ 
tionary patriotic and democratic forces 
launch continuous struggle on the following 
demands' (1 IQuit WTO;(2) Kick out MNCs, 
IMF. WB; (.^) Stop payment of interests and 
instalments of foreign debts - Write olf 
imperialist debts, and (4) Scrap ‘new’ 
economic policies - privatisation, liberali¬ 
sation. globali.sation. 

We congratulate ihe people who are at 
many places valiantly and successfully 
lighting against MNCs and in defence of 
their rights against the prc.sent assault. The 
struggle needs to be made through and 
cou ntry w idc. llie I ni ti ati ve brook s no delay. 
We call upon all the revolutionary, patriotic 
and democratic forces agreeing with the 
above demands and committed to pursue a 
course of agitation to achieve them, to come 
together foi a decisive and broad-ba.sed 
struggle to beat back present imperialist 
offensive against people of our country. 

K N Ramachanukan, Yatebndra Kumar, 
KanuSanyai. 

Overzealous Censors 

IT IS shocking to learn that the latest book by 
Salman Rushdie. Moor's Last Sigh, has 
been banned by the Indian customs, for 
unspecified reasons We wonder what it is 
that prompted the ban on the book, apart 
from the alleged critical portrayal of Bal 
Thackeray in the book. And if that is Ihe 
reason for banning the book, one is forced to 


suggest that the forces of terror and 
censorship seem to have triumphed once 
again over the constitutional right to 
freedom of expression. This also has other 
more disturbing portents. 

The silence of the liberal elite over the 
issue IS deafening. While a few artists and 
intellcctuuls have opposed the idea of 
banning the book, any hook, Ihe silence of 
a vast majority of those who were so 
vociferous in condemning the ban on The 
Satanic Verses retlecks how far we have 
travelled in our accommodation of the 
intolerance of the .so-called Hindu zealots. 
The silence of the political elite and other 
champions of democracy over the ban is a 
sad reflection on their lack of real, as 
against acclaimed, commitment to the right 
to freedom of expression whenever it is 
politically expedient to do so. 

The hypocrisy of our leading columnists, 
who aclunliy tried to ju.stify why the book 
should be banned, before it was banned, 
had alicady indicated how shallow their 
commitment to freedom of expression is 
and how elitist theirnotionof that freedom. 
It is ainght for them to have read the bcKik. 
but apparently, for others it might be a tool 
ol iiicitcment! It is as if in the realm of 
realpolitik, our fundamental rights have 
almost no defenders among the entire 
political establishment, in and out of 
corridors of the power. One can only hope 
that the saner voices may, yet, protest 
against the ban on the book or we may as 
well declare that our democratic structures 
arc too fragile to be of any use whenever 
they threaten the perceived interests of our 
ruling elite 

VRUhNDRA, RaMPUNIYANI 

Thane 


Images of the Body 

MEENAKSHI THAPANs anic 
(October 28) opens up an area of inqui 
which presents immense possibilities, but 
also a highly contentious terrain. The f: 
that women's (negativcj images of thi 
bodies and sexuality is influenced, ev 
contoured by their experience of violen 
IS well brought out. ft is intriguing to thi 
about how these perceptions may ha 
changed in the uibanising, inodernisi 
society. It is equally intriguing to ask wt 
the devastating experience of politic 
violence in strife torn regions combin 
with perhaps increasing domestic oppn 
sion would do to women's perception 
sexuality. But it also prompts one to a 
what exactly constitutes a positive 
healthy perception of sexuality oi of tin 
bcKties would be. 

Thapan argues thiit women “collude w 
their oppressors and are helped 
maintaining and beautifying their bodic 
and in so doing perpetuate their oppressic 
This is where the problem lies. To she 
non-acceptance and the rejection 
‘oppressive’ cultural norms, do women ha 
to reject the experience of looking beau 
fuP Unle.ss we arrive at notions of our both 
and of sexuality derived from our expc 
ence as people in our own rights, it would 
hard to reckon whether the curie 
perceptions which incorporate what may 
called ‘narcissist tendencies' arc negat' 
or arc in fact indicative of rebellion a 
defiance and are a means of re-cmphasisi 
one's dignify. 
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Justice Denied 


46T Nl>IAN culture has not yet touched such low de[>ths 
X that an innocent villager would lose all sense <’l ago and 
caste and like a wolf pounce upon a woman and that too in the 
presence ofa 7()-yearold.'' Taking this moralistic high ground 
the Jaipur district and sessions court has acquitted the tout 
accused in the Bhanwari case. What is disturbing is not onlv 
the acquittal, but the manner in which the court arrived at the 
decision. 

Bhanwari Devi, it may be recalled, was a ‘sathiiT undei the 
Raiasthan Women’s Development Programme (WDl’i. As a 
part of the programme, she w'orked to prevent child marrlagc.^, 
in the course of which work she was threatened and haras.sed. 
li was her effective intervention m preventing the marriage of 
the one-year old daughter of Ram Karan Gurjar, one of ihc 
accused, which led to her allegedly being gang-raped by five 
men in September 1992. Bhanwan's trials and tribulations did 
not stop there - .she was virtually abandoned by the'WDP. the 
■state authorities refused to hand over the ease to the (. DI c ven 
though an independent inquiry had found that there liad been 
numerous lapses in the investigations by the state police 
When the CBl did conic into the picture, the officei s Mibjecicd 
Bhanwari to incessant hai assineni and made her record and i c 
record her statement nine limes, liven alter the chatgc-shcci 
h.'id lieen finally filed, a year after the lape, no move was made 
U' arrest the accused until five months later Such is the hold 
at Ihc upper castes that all through this Bhanwari has been 
"straci.scd by the village community. Constant pressure has 
been put on her to withdraw the ease. In February this year 
'O-odd newly-elected panchayat members from the area 
sought to attack Bhanwari and her sathin supponcis and 
called fora boycottoflheWDPiftheca.se was not withdrawn. 
1 he trial in the lower court began in October 1994 and saw 
Irequent changes in the bench. F'ivc different judges have 
heard the case. In cases of rape the victim is allowed to give 
her statements in court in-camera. Making a mockery of this 
requirement, intended to safeguard the dignity of the woman. 
Bhanwari had to narrate her story in front of 17 men, including 
the accused. Representatives of women’s groups who attended 
the trial protested against this and have reported on the 
frivolous manner in which the court dealt with the ease, 
allowing insinuations and ba.scless accusat|,ons to be recorded 
m the course of arguments. 

The judgment shows scant regard for the many changes 
which were incorporated in the law sub.sequent to the agitation 
around the Mathura rape case 15 years ago. The systematic 
campaign by the women’s movement has been directed at 
ensuring that the woman’s testimony be given adequate 
weightagc. This has been prompted by the social ind political 


understanding of rape us a means ul aggics'i v v i v as-.ei line ihc 
superiority ol sex, easie, faee am! i iass K.ipt and sexual 
assault arc actions used to luinish. hai.iss and quell rebellion 
ol all sorts. Given this, ihc processes leiimied !o establish (he 
crime in a court of law are 'du ii beyond (he leaeh of llie 
victim. Thus eiieumstanl'.il evidenee may otien turn out (o 
be too weak ihiougli no laull of die \ leiun 

Ignoring the well known iae' dial the police had initially 
lefused to record Bhatiwan's ..lalemerii, the eouil lias made 
disparaging remarks about (he delay in hei letoidiiig the 
complaint. Bhanwari ii.s' staled that she was rclu.sed medieal 
cxaminalion at the I'lU' on (he tioiind that a f('iiia!e doi tor 
was not prevent .Subseituemiy an>' nuiuhcr of obstaeies weie 
pul in her way befoie she was examined at the govcinrnenl 
hospital after a delay ol 52 luuits The court, taking a com¬ 
pletely insensitive altitude to the in ibicms which Bhanwari 
encountered, as in t.acl most womee. vieiiiiis o! sexual assaults 
do, has decided ihai the delay in lecurdmg t'ne complaint and 
(he medical examination simwed dial Bhanwari had con¬ 
cocted her complami *>! rape I vim woisc is the nnembar- 
Kis.sedly caslei.st and scxnl (one ol the [iidgmeiK It has, loi 
instance,expresseddoubi atioui Hhaiiwan's, omplani! on the 
piemi.se that uppert aste men, im ludiiit.’ a hr.-iliinui, would not 
lapc a woman ol the lowei c aste (’leaib , ne.i luvim; hut the 
ncnch ha.s been blind - all thiougli iiisioi y rape ol lowei caste 
women has been a widely piaciiscd, bmia! 'vay td sileriemg 
and subjugating the deprived classes, J hai the gang tape ol 
Bhanwari was meant as a wainnig to those who eho.se to 
interfere with the customs and practices rif the upper ca,stcs, no 
matter how depraved, hardly needs to be staled The court has 
by implication underlined and re.-emphasised that warning. 

Bhanwari’sca.se isunique m some ways and opens up many 
issues for debate. She had been raped in front of her husband, 
though the court has sought to doubt that fact arguing, “in oui 
society how can a husband, who.se role is to protect, stand by 
and watch his wife being raped?’’ Bhan wai i has also persisted 
in her protesi.s and demands foi redressai. Fven with the 
changes in the law on rape, time and time again women 
victims are short-changed by the legal system - often hccau.se 
traditional, feudal forces in society militate against women’s 
access to justice; sometimes simply because Ihc system does 
not deem it necessary to make special provision for the 
depressed and the powerless to seek justice. At another level, 
it was Bhanwari's actions as a stale functionary empowered 
with the task of preventing^ obnoxious .social custom which 
provoked the reprisal. To what extent then can social change 
be brought about from the lop, in Ihc absence of a movement 
supporting these changes? As Blianwari’s case has shown, a 
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stale agency, however sensitive and woman 
Inendiy cannot take on the tasks ol'n people's 
movcnicnt: nor can it on its own lacilitale 
siK'ial change. And when it does attempt to 
do so, the conlradicnons between llie 
priorities of the p,alitarth.ii bouigeois stale 
and the accommodation it has had to niai' cm 
the demands ol social movements wilt 
Its hapless lunclionarics in impcssihle 
situations Social changes which empowci 
the poworles's, whelhei they he lowei castes, 
the economically and ciilliiially pool or 
women, intnnsieally endangei the veiy 
loundalionsol the state stiuc lure 'rheii'isan 
urgent need,m othet wotds to t,ike ti,ick the 
women’s agenda Irom tlie M ile and its 
agencies. 

F,XTI,KNAI,( APII'AI. 

Looking for Faliiatives 

-AS an answer lo the acute shoitage of 
domesiii li(|uidilv and the ileprcM.ition ol 
the rupee the .uillioiilies have removed alt 
leslnctioiis on the peimilteri itse ol proceeds 
ol exienial comineicial boiiowmg (KCH) 
and Iiurocc|Utly issues in the loim of global 
depository leeeiptstCiDRs), Initiallv.metiily 
1 y‘)2. when Indiaiu-oinpanies were peirnilled 
lo access international capital maikcts 
through Furo-equily issues, the objetlivc' 
was to encourage llte corpoiatc sector to lake 
rc'course to non-debt creating capital inflows. 
The (jull cnsis and the downgiading ol 
India'scredit laling below investment grade 
and the net outHowson hC’B account, as also 
the volatility mhcrcni in short-term debt all 
made the government turn u> such non-debt 
erealing Hows, and il UCB was It) be resorted 
lo, prelerence had to be given to long-term 
borrowing When permission was granted 
lor Euro-i.ssues, including foreign currency 
convertible btinds < KCX''Bs), the government 
did not .stipulate any re.striction on the end- 
use of funds raised through them. I lowevcr, 
permission was gntnted on a casc-by-c;i.se 
basis and companies were asked lo raise 
resources to meet their rcquiiemcnts (which, 
in the lihcrah.scd set -tip, could lx; both foreign 
currency and rupee requirements) lor new 
projects and modernisation and expansion, 
as also lor lepaymcni of expensive debt, 
about 15 per cent m addition for corjiorate 
rc.struciunng and working capital margins. It 
was also stipulated that companies raising 
money abroad had to repatriate the entire 
proceeds unless s|x.xitically permitted by 
the government and lurihei that Eurti-issuc 
priKCcds had lo lx; used lor the appioved 
purposes wiihtn a period ol one year, though 
this was observed more tn the breach. 

By the end of .March 1995. $ 4.7 biUion 
worth of Euro-issues ($ -V7 billion GORs 
and $1.1 billion of FCCBs) were raised and 
$ 4.4 billion (over Rs 12.000 erore) were 
repatriated into the economy. Whatever the 
benefits the concerned companies gained 
from this capital raised abroad, it wreaked 


havcK' on the country’s Tinancial system. The 
Companies did not deploy the funds for the 
intended projects, in.stcad, they were invested 
in shares in the secondary market and in real 
estate (apari from being used lo repay loans 
liom liiianciul institutions and cash credit 
lioin banks) These investments combined 
with ixirtloho investment by foreign linancial 
iiisiuiiliotis ilTls) pushed up share prices 
sucli unit the BSIi sensex reached a peak ol 
4,(i-l ((iii.Seplembci 12.1994. The subsequent 
wiihdi.iwal ol portfolio investors from the 
emerging markets, including India, the 
piecipil.iic bill in shaic prices and the 
(iillRiiliies i.iccd by investors in unwinding 
tbi-i! .'uiuls .ire well known. 

Il w.is then icalised that apart Irom the 
scvcic imp.u I ot capital flows on monel.iry 
ex[).inMoii, what was being done by ihe 
comp.inies did not, and could not. atid up lo 
a piiideiu svsiem ol managing external 
lialniilies TTwiefoic, With ellcet Irom 
Oi’iobei IS- 1994, revised guidelines were 
issued wliC'cbv companies issuing (IDRs 
were lequiieil matidatorily to retain the issue 
(iroceeds .ibioad: the proceeds could he 
repatriated only as and whcncxpcndituic for 
Ihe api'i o\ ed end uses (including 15 per cent 
lot torpoi.iic reslrucluring .tnd working 
capii.il iii.iigins) arc incurred This was lo 
enable I oinpanics to lap markets abroad only 
lor .ippioved purposes, while monei.irv 
exp.insion .is ,i eonseqiicnce ot the liuro- 
issues 111 advaiiceof the need tor funds would 
be avoided In May this year a modification 
waselleeleci lo pci nut the issuing eompaiiies 
lo K'laiii Ihe liiiro-issue pioceeds as loreigii 
cuiieiv. y deposits with banks and public 
lin.inci.il msiilulions m India, which could 
be I (.livened into rupees only when 
expenditure lot the end uses w.is ineuiied. 
Thoiigli It w,js induced by the situation ol 
excess liquidity growth, it was a prudent 
measure as .uccss lo foreign capital, which 
was nccc^saI'y to supplement domestic 
saving, w.is lequircd lo be nccd-b.iscd and 
loi piiKliiciive puqxiscs. 

T he latest liberalisation o( the guidelines 
icgardiiu; use of Euro-issue proceeds has 
reveised ilie above policy and taken an 
exiiemcK sliori-ierm view ol the liquidity 
ctinsiraiius, both in the domestic loreign 
exchange market and the money market. 
CiDR and ECB procced.s can now be freely 
brought Ml and converted into rupees 
immediately in anticipation of the use of 
funds in tuturc for the appioved purposes. 
TTic ceiling on the share earmarked lor 
working capital and corporate restructuring 
has been raised Irom 1 5 per cent lo 25 per 
cent The revised guidelines also exempt 
companies investing in infrastructure pro¬ 
jects including power, petroleum explora¬ 
tion and refining, telecommunications, 
ports, roads and airports from having lo 
provide a three-year good track record to 
raise funds abroad. The Euro-issue scheme 
has been extended lo include FCCBs. Earlier 
companies could raise funds through the 


ECB route only by the medium of floatir 
rate notes and fixed rate bonds. Now funt 
can be raised also through foreign currenc 
convertible bonds. Likewise, the companit 
can convcii any portion of their floating ra- 
notes (FRNs) and ECBs into FCCBs. 

What IS overlooked is that the pre.sc 
liquidity cninch is deeply rooted m the fisi 
imbalance and the large gov’crnmei 
borrowing to finance current cxpcnditui. 
the severe shortage of domestic saving a:, 
the high propensity to import that has be: 
turther raised alter the liberalisation i 
imports. It IS short-sighted to imagine tli. 
what IS required is some palliative in |) 
form ot encouraging companies to obtai 
foreign equity and debt and that iherealu 
the basic problems will be aulomatieall 
resolved 

It is unlikely that against the huckgrour 
o( the severe macio-economic imbalance 
MIC t'iDR and ECB roiiic will atii.i; 
subsiantial loieign funds Though .Moodi 
li.is placed liidi.i on invcsiiiicnl giad. 
SlandartI and Foot coiiliniies lo rale liidi.c. 
iioii-invesimeiu .ei.ide I'or the grade t<' f 
improved, ii lias soiiglii .i leduciioii in piibl 
debt and. to achieve that, leduclioii in gro' 
li.scaldehcii.|)uhlu secloi retoim.rediictu 
ininllalKmandpieveniionot any sigmfieai 
deieiioralioii in the balance ol payment 
Also, .issocialed wilh Ihe recent liikewaii 
.itlilude ol porllolio investors liom dev; 
loped couniries towards the enicrgiii 
niarkei s, Indian GDRs ha ve been doing railit 
badly, Priniaiy issues li.ive been dll lieult a.; 
veiy lew. In die secondary market. SkinJia 
GOK index (base Apiil 15. 1994 = l(i(i 
which had once loiiched ,i jx'ak ol 12.T.82 e 
August 18. 1994. IS now ruling at 65.Ki 
I ikcwi.se, the IJSP GDR Index (April 
1994 - 100) touched a low of 69.47 (i 
November 15 and has recovered on! 
tradionally lo 71.79 since then. In ili 
primary marki't, ilierc have been some se\ :■ 
GDR issues, all ot them privately plau-' 
The companies involved such as FI-' 
Industries, Himachal Fuluristics and Sli.e 
Wallace have scarcely tried to conceal ih. 
lhc.se so-called private placements are 
device to bring back funds stashed aw i 
abroad earlier. 

More enduring and purposeful solution 
for the basic problems will involve restncno 
of impoils and more rational export-impo 
management. The question of domesu 
saving will also have lo be addrc.s.sciJ ':"n 
thoughtfully in the form of euibing coi 
spicuous consumption, includinginvestim I 
in gold and silver 

KARNATAKA 

Settling Granite Dust 

CURRENTLY a20-memberjoinicommiit‘' 
of the Karnataka assembly is undertaking >< 
)nve.stigation into illegal quarrying of gm'^ 
lie, especially in Kanakapnra taluk R-’a 

?;tov«»lier.25. IW 
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Brmgalore. Quite apan from the extensive 
racket in quarrying andexporting of granite, 
ihe probe highlights the short-sighted 
perspective which is currently determining 
policies related to natural resources and the 
environment. 

f iranitequarrying came under the purview 
i>l the state al ter the passing of the Mines and 
Minerals Regulation and Development Act 
1957 which required thcgranling of leases or 
licences lo mine granite. Until the 1980s 
granite was a building material used for local 
I (instructions. With the beginning of a btxwn 
I n (he bui Iding indu.s(ry and the globalisation 
1)1 the market, granite became a much sought- 
after malcrial. With this came a ntHxl of 
applications tor licences and the state was 
forced 10 .set limits. If ecological con- 
Mdcr.itions had alone been paramount then 
quarrying ot any kind would he tightly 
Loiiiiolled. becau.se it affects the physical 
icjiures of a region and thcicloic the entire 
ecosystem, quite apart from the fact that the 
operation Itself causes pollution. Intact.il an 
Cl ('logical perspective inllucnced all policy, 
then Ihc stale's policies on mining and quarry¬ 
ing would h.ivc bi'cn ditfereni In Karnalaka 
w'lth gianiic becoming a high-puced 
expoiiable commodity, it was inevitable that 
llieie should develop a gianiie lobby which, 
iliroiigh various means, has sought lo 
iiillucncc the govcinmcnl's decisions liach 
iic'v luinisiiy has sought lo gam maximum 
noliiical leverage by making changes in ihe 
((•quiicmciUs lot issue ol licenses, in the 
limits on the iiuiTibet ol Ica.ses gianted, etc. Il 
IS hardly surprising that illegal quartymg o! 
gianiie and Us expoil has been extensive, 
although only last year, wil h a conscientious 
(liiccior ol mines and geology asking 
iiMcomforiable quesiions, was the chief 
niiiiisicr lorced to acknowledge ii. 

riiere is no doubt that Ihc ioini legislative 
a'luiTiittcc w ill disturb a lot o* granite dust, 
but Ihe moot c|i:c.sbon is will the government 
lake note ol all this lor policy formulation'' 
i'his 1 .S unlikely to happen There is, neither 
III the .states nor at the centre, any coni- 
pii hension of the urgent need for a policy on 
iiatiii al resources, and market con.sidcrations 
ar(' being allowed to reign supreme. 
Iionically. it is in the long-term interest of a 
developing and vibrant market that 
government policy needs to evolve with 
g'( atcr pragmatism and sophistication. 
Without this, short-term political con¬ 
siderations will determine the course of 
policy. 

FXCHANGE RESERVE.S 

How Much Is Enough? 

WHATEVER else may be said about the 
exchange rate policy followed by our 
luthoriiics, the recent turmoil, short though 
'I has fortunately turned out to be, for the 
present at least, should make them consider 


some questions far nioie seriously than they 
have given evidence of doing so tar. 

In Us 1994-95 Annual Rcnrtrl, rclea.scil in 
Scptembci. ihc RBI does discuss at some 
length the question of adequacy of exteiiia! 
re.servcs The presciu level of externa! 
rcscrvcMs," ihcieport observes, “a .soiii ce of 
comfon as it pi ovidcs a mca.sure of insulai ion 
against unloieseen exte nal shocks or 
.shocks cic.ilcd by doincsiic supply shor¬ 
tages". While, as the same rc|tort puls ii 
external le.seivcs ntav not he ‘‘required to 
meet the iiansaeiion n'oine which is to be 
taken caie ol by charjge.s that will natur.iily 
occtii in Ihe market di’icrmincd exchange 
rales". Ihev have .in im|Kirt.mt ‘‘smootheniiig" 
job to perl (.rni ‘lo a {lera id ol transition when 
.structural shills can iclc.'.sc .strong excess 
demand oi throw up icmporary bottlenecks" 
The re.serves can tlien siiKHtlhcn the process 
ol ch;iiigc and nnligate the pains ol 
adiiisiiiicni' 

Tlicie c.iii be MO Umi o|)inions that i vci, 
when a comitiv s .urieui y is not (X’gged to 
any prcdelcimnuO isieio.il v.iluc it does 
need lo in.uiaain si'ioe oxteinal rc-sc.ives 
How much should ihes be is Iho qucsin'O 
Is It the RBI's fHisi’ioii when it says "the 
picseiil level ol exteinal re.serves is a 
souiee of eoinb'i i" (die lesci ves added up to 
.% 24 15.t niltion sn June this year) thai 
exchange icscives have to be ol this 
inagniUide ' On Ihe .inswci to this qucslion 
will levob' die ability ol the authoiities to 
lace up lo siiuaiions like the one wc faced 
recently, ti anely. ol excess demand. 

As imp('t cover, cMeirial reserves have, 
as the RBI Annual Rei’oit puts it. "soaicd 
Iron!below tiueenionilisason July 12, 1991 
toai'ouncl Idmonlhs iidiccndot 1994-9S ' 
As debt servicing covi,! also, the ini- 
pmvement m resei'e-. is substantial, liom 
eight monitis in I99().'i| to 27 2 monihs 
in 1994-95 

But as die RBI iiseit points out, in an 
exchange ate legmie wheie the external 
value of the ( uiicitsv's to be determined by 
market fun.iamcntais. the need tor external 
reserves is less for iraiisaclion purposes and 
more lo inici othe.i type ol exigencies. “As 
the economy bccotrics more open”, says the 
RBI, “exici nal shocks nerd a cushion which 
reserves alone can provide", and “the 
volatility ol some ol the capital flows needs 
to be kept tn mind in ihis context” 

Is the RBI suggesting that the cushion we 
now requite in the form of external reserves 
has to be as large as provides a 10-month 
import cover. .smi.e il is at this level that Ihc 
reserves are considered lo be "a source of 
comfort" to the aulhoniies? Ixtgically, then, 
it would set lously constrain the ability of the 
authorities to intervene in theevem of excess 
demand. Alter all, we cannot forget that m 
the recent episode the authorities did lake 
time to intervene and it was because of this 
hesitation that the external value of the rupee 
threatened to decline much more sharply 
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lh.in they piobably w.!nlec1 it to, given their 
assessment ot the change in the •.o-called 
maiki'i fuiid.uncnlals 

And ac(, uiiiu'.iHiin (4 reserves, ii ha.s lo be 
rei'iombeK-vl, is not a inslless (i|vcialion 
I verv (liijl.u .SCI .isiiK; .(S could as 

'>","1! K.i vciieeii used to build upihci olintry's 
pKKluciivc .up.iciiv .Sii (lie ci'unhv s.)nni)i 
g<i on aeeiinuilaltng ;ess‘[\cs gaiiivul.irly 
when (tic ii[ipoii>.iiiitv (.o'l it su, h an 
operaiKui IS tiig'n A ua!)- m -a li.is i,i lie 
ni.ide. and (hat Kk" wim< !i.iiii|>aieiKy noi 
shown so 1,11, ('!' \sb,|l ICSsl 111 fi-SCISCs n 
wouKf be adcsju.Uc (,> miii.'i.iin Tlun ific 
aulhi'rilit's will cniov a (ai ^ kmIci inca-iire 
III liccdoni III nneucnc willioul lu iug lied 
down O' inainiainMii’ unitescssaiilv rneh 
levcfs ol lesenes 

I'AKbSl A.N 

Military Politician.s 

I'Hl ’ciL'iil .nu'si O' u. a'liiv sitlice.'s m 
I’.tkisS.ii- i'n I li.uj'.-s ol I'lonnig ,111 Isl.'iiiis 
levi liiiion 's- oo-;||i|.i\i Bcii,./ii Bli'ltln s 
seosciiviieni his imiK.riani ii:iplis.ali'iii.s lot 
(Ik (otnies'l lii.ilgosei'iiiieiil tn'iluMdoiuestn 
])olilK s .:|.d fi'ieicii iclalions 

(Jliseiseo 'll liislia have prini.i.il'r noted 
• he timing oi lU'iia/ir s di’s ision M publii ly 
disc lose ilu in wsoi she .iriesi .uid itioKafiei 
moie iImp a moiitli i |usl on die cveol her U.S 
Visit and I'.ive mns hided li.il li w.is .i ploy 
to ini|)ies-. die It's wiih !»■( ileu nnin.iiKin lo 
lighi iM.ifiiK liiii'i.niic.'iiali'-' toiiei in her 
i.'iumiy .aid dins ensure .inns siipplv under 
the Blown .uiicndnicii! \k'lii!c ihis may 
inslced be mis one i iimioi .ii the .same bine 
siisnnssiiii'ic.ilI'o-sibihiy(ilaiiolliei niililary 
pmsi h in r.iki.si.ai 

In dll. past, die iininiiy's piiluy had ties ri 
plagued by ninU' (o'ls .iboilrve, as well us 
suecesdiil mditniv lonps 'I he ladureof ihe 
ei\ dial' sysiein ol goyrinain.s' lo liehver the 
goods ,1110 Its '..ladual abdis.Uiori ol 
respoiisibilny [i.ncd the way tor llie I'sc ol 
Ihe l!/liilaiv and d|.-es!ablishmenl of its rule 
insuei'i sMi,esi)U(>s, -up;xiiiedby the leiKlal 
clue and orlhodo* icligious foiccs. 
brustialion in milnary advenlorcs often led 
the aimv officers in Ihe pasi to blame the 
civilian sv.siem and the polili-.il laadership 
The Inst cvitispimcy. aboilive though, was 
clisdivereclm '951 and was primarily caused 
by army dissatisfaction ovei the (sutcoincol 
the 1948 Kashmir war, I'he loss ol Lasi 
Pakisiatiin 1971 and the consequent seiiseof 
humiliation brought about iiiioihei phase of 
military nile under General Zia 

Given this pasi history, today's Pakistan 
might become again a v.issal.slate ol military 
politicians In domestic politics, Benaxir 
Bhutto's government stands a helpless 
spcctaloras thceouniiv drills mlo violence, 
cornrplion and dceri ecoMomic e.nsis, In 
foreign aflairs ihc ap(XMis to be equally 
conlU-scxJ — not knowing how to solve the 
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Kashmil imbroglio on ihc one hand and 
beginning to get embroiled on the other in 
yet another luiilc adventure in Afghanistan 
tthiough the Islamabad-trained 'I'alihan 
loree.ii, at the risl of antagonising Iran, 
Hakistan'siiaditionalally The popular miKid 
ol fiusliaiion ivith civilian nile might swing 
ovei to a dcMfc l(ir an authoritarian legime. 
expecting that ihe latter would impose 
discipline and be decisive. Majoi general 
Zatmoi uMsIain and the army ollicers 
(ini'hidiiig a biigadici and lliiee colonels) 
who were aiiesicd on .September 20 could 
have planned their coup on ihe assumplion 
that It would hace Ihc suppoit nl Ihc pi-oplc 
•or ai Icasi wmilil not beoirpined by them 

It IS sigiiiMi am Ilial Li (ieneral .Mchmood. 
direetoi general h( Pakistan military 
iiiiclhgmiie, in a ionlidcnti.il iioie to all 
Iiculenani -generals, .soon allcr the Septciiibei 
20 anests, warned that ihere was a wave ol 
.seclarianistn and extiemism in Pakistan 
winch, it noi check-.-! in iitiie, could tear 
apaii Ihc whole labiii ol Paki.slan society. It 
IS hi lomingevidem ii>m diai'/ia’s polu y of 
Islamisation li.id led to the infiltration ol the 
Pakistan aims bvanew geneiaiioriofislamic 
/e.i'ols, and I's increasing politicisation in 
dieJiicctionol Kl.iinicfundanieniulisni The 
li'.idcrs ot die aboilivc coup, according to 
Pakistan military souices, planned to sioini 
into a meeting ot anriv otficialsonScptciiiber 
20 kill all Ihe nine corps cominaiidcis and 
the loui piinctpal .staff oiliccis. and de- larc 
the onset ol a ‘Hue Isl.iinic revolmion'. 

While Hena/ir's success in eii.sming the 
flow ol I'S arms may appease foi sonic lirnc 
the h.i wks 111 iieramiy. ii is vet to be seen luiw 
lar she - .mil the moi e responsible among the 
army lop Ivass can re.strairi die younger 
general II mol Islainie/.calols (who arc .said lo 
form a suhsiamial c hunk ol the army. Iroin 
the lieiiienant colonels to the ranks down 
below) and whether Wasliiriglon would 
encoui.igc‘ai this stage.inoiher rniliiaiy coup 
by them 

SRI LANKA 

Narrow Options 

THL. tiagic irony ol the Sn Lankan situation 
is that both the I -TI L. and the government in 
('oloinbo are moving m circles which sadly 
arc diawiiig liuther and iurthcr away from 
the central issue ol the contlici. If 20 yeais 
ago the concept i-t .i laniil Lclani — a 
res|Mnse lo the patent olhnie bias in the 
operations of I be admmisti uiioii—pi ompted 
the setting up of the 1.1T1 i, today those who 
are to benefit from this dream aie the victims 
of a brutal war. The 1 .'H L' s decision in Apiil 
to break off negotiations with the governiiicm 
and return lo the battleground was at best a 
strategic mistake and at worst a sell-.servmg 
move intended to ensure that the peace 
alternative offered to the war-weary Tamils 
of the north did not materialise. Repoits fiom 


Jaffna indicate that (he LTTE has let loose a 
reign of terror, ordering citizens to vacate the 
town. The Lnivcrsity Teachers for Human 
Rights (Li'f'HR) lo Jaffna has pointed out that 
the LTTF. h.id “compounded civilian 
sutfeiing tor political and military gam 
without any acknowledgement of 
lesponsihilitv lor the people”. That the 
military campaign launched by the Sri Lankan 
gt-veinnicnl is a no-holds-barred effort to 
tapluic l.il’liia c an hardly to be di.spuled. The 
I 'THR has III Its report pointed out that Ihc 
governincm'sligiiresol thenumbei of tho.se 
killed and miured in the army assault on the 
town ate giu'.s iiiidcrcstiniates. Ailillcry 
shelling .iml aerial homhardment of civilian 
aie.is has been cariicd out on a large sc.ile. 

It IS not iti.ii iheCliandrika governincni is 
enliicly sympalhclic to the Tamil cause The 
issues ol iciniorial and therefore political 
irecdom which (orm the core of llie Tamil 
demands c.in never be acceptable to any 
rulers Bui t h.mdnka's was a gunibil which 
ollered to the Tamils an opening which 
could bring the issue into the iiiaiiiMream m 
the broader d.-mocratic and proposed federal 
tramewoik at a juncture when it was eleai 
th.it a mihi.iiy solution, if any at all, umld 
only be esiienicly costly lo the people By 
ie|KMtedi', reieeling all moves made by the 
goveinineiu the f .TI E has allowed the hawks 
III the .Si!! aiikan government and the army 
M g;im die upper hand It has also left ilsell 
with lew options other than to iclre.il from 
Jafina nilo the lunglCs as it did once betore 
:iiid conuiiiie the struggle foi Eelam at a 
decidsd disadvantage 

nieie IS ev ulenec lo indicate that the L'I'I'E 
IS in a desperate situation, its once 
lonsnici.iblc liiiaiicial support appears lo be 
diying up- , gnmg by the nature ot the aiipeals 
imlsjouinals and broadcasts Theiehasbeen 
a drastu iliop in rccruiinieni Clearly, 
Pi.ibhakaran's sialcmcni that Ihe LTTE will 
cuiilmue lo tight even if 0 lost Jatfna is a 
piece of 111 :i> .ido. The Sri Lanka government 
IS, howev ei, Liking the threat sei iousiv. Not 
only has die defence budget been hiked, it 
h,i.s:il.socin iiLiied a proposal tonntroducing 
eoiisciipiion While observers say that the 
pioposal IS unlikely lo be pushed through, 
these moves indicate that the military 
pre.sciKc in 'he northern and c.isicrn regions 
will continue lor some time. 

Tins is the most tiagie aspect of the 
situation. Puiliament will .soon be debating 
Chandrika’s proposals for a new federal 
.siructuic allowing greater autonomy lui the 
regions. Even if all elements of the proiHisals 
are not accepted, Sn Lanka will sec a new 
fedcial .structure under which ethnic 
minorities will have greater autonomy and 
acquire greater dcetsiun-inaking powers. 
But given the present situation, with the 
L'ni: lighting a guerrilla war. the region 
will be under virtual military control, with all 
the obstacles this presents to normalisation 
ot life. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 

(KPW. November 29. 197.<;) 

THE decision to create a new- genre of 
commcrciul Kinks, known as rural banks, 
i s another example of how the problems 
of ameliorating poverty are seen as dis¬ 
tinct from those of development. One 
set of instiliilions, instruments and pol¬ 
icies are devised for development and 
then when it is found that the resultant 
economic growth benefits in the mam 
only the rich, other programmes and 
schemes are thought of for improving 
the condition of the pooi 

The setting up ol rural banks to meet 
the credit requirements of small far¬ 
mers, agricultural laboiiicrs, artisans, 
small entrepreneurs and other persons 
of small means in the rural areas tollows 
the same pattern. The co-o[>erativc 
societies and commercial banks have 
by and large failed to help these sections 
ol the rural population to any significant 
extent Therelorc a .scpiiraic set id 
institutions has been considered 
necessary even as Ihe co-operatives and 
thecommercial banks c.irry on as before. 
But why not make the cxi.sting 
institutions change their attitudes and 
melhodsof opeiatioii, il they are coming 
111 the way ol Ihc desired cItfBnges iiuhe 
pattern ot credit distribution'’ On Ihe 
other hand, i( the bigger farmers 
continue to hold sway over the 
dcvelopnieni process in the rural areas, 
can ilie total resources earmarked loi 
the poor be raised significantly nietcly 
through the creation of new institutions? 
in fact, once a separate institution is set 
up for the purpose, the existinjl ones 
would tend to wash their hands 
altogether of the responsibility ol 
bothering ahe.ut the poor. Why not 
instead, ask the existing institutions to 
specifically earmark a sizeable 
proportion ol their resources tor 
advances lo the (xiorcr sections of the 
ruial community? 

Most importantly, what is missing is 
an attempt to integrate the variou.v 
programmes which figure so pronii- 
iienlly on paper; land ceilings and 
redistribution of land, debt relief, 
abolition ol bonded labour, minimum 
agncullurai wagc.s, credit for Ihe rurui 
poor, and so on. l akcn together these 
amount to changing the basic powei 
baiaiice in the rural areas Such a c hange 
cannot he biought about by admini¬ 
strative devices perched on the periphery 
of the rural economy and society. It has 
to be politically organised. And the 
conditions for such political orga¬ 
nisation appear to be getting more 
adverse. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS ___ Research Foundation 

TV growih ID reserve money has been contained, with the nse he.ng only Rs H. W cn.it (4.9 per cent) in I W <X> s.v tai »n iiit rfuM- of k'Ts 814 irorc (11 4 prr 

ceni> in the corresponding penod Iasi year The rise in nel RBI credit to the centre remains high at Rs tfi,«l 7 iroic and the re wn to ml /««i Imiihcd Rs I ^'><»(» cron'as 
on November 20, The allround sluggishness in the capital market since Srplemher 1994 rontinues, All niU|or sluie price mdurcimn tied new lo».c with the BSf Senses 
dipping to 2944 on November 24 Neimonthly inveslmcnlby Fllshinhecndecitnmgsince Julylhis year, touching $ KM I million in(hi..K-i I oieii’iiii iJcd.iiufoiAnril- 
Sepiemher 1995-96 indicate further widening of the trade deficit, with iniinirts galloping at 35 perceni Inon. POl. imporis riMiig l.> 1 1 wr i etiii .iiid cspi’Oc growiiic bv 
2h per cent. Foreign eschange reserves (other than gold), presently :ii J I) f, hilhon. have been depleled h> 3 M hilluni Min e ihi ts giimmg o( ihc war 

Macroeconomic Indicators 



Weights Nov (4, 



Vaiiation (Pei tVni) 

Point (o-Point 



Prices (1981-82=100) 


1995 

Over 

(Ket i2 

Months 

Fiscal Ycai So Fat 

1994-95 19>M94 


!‘)‘)| 9'5 



Month 

Latest 

Pievious 

1995 96 

1994 95 




All Commudities 

1000 

298.6 

0 5 

8 (, 

90 

4 7 

6 4 

10 4 10 8 

' 0 


Ihimary Anicics 

.32 3 

309 2 

1 3 

9 .5 

9 1 

5 9 

9 0 

12 ■’ 115 

30 

is t 

Food Articles 

17.4 

342 5 

20 

7 8 

7,2 

9 1 

1 1 3 

119 4 4 

5 4 

2o 9 

Non-FiMKl Article.s 

10 1 

326 0 

0 2 

13 : 

13,3 

0 7 

2 4 

8 I 

Fuel. Power. Light and Lubricants 

10 7 

284.3 

0 0 

! 0 

5 9 

-0 1 

1 2 

2 1 1.3 I 

15 


Manutacliiied PiihIucis 

.57 0 

295 3 

02 

9 6 

9.5 

4 9 

6 0 

10 7 9 9 

' ') 

! ■’ #1 

Fmid Pniducts 

lO.I 

282 5 

0 6 

4 3 

6.5 

3 7 

7 4 

!1 1 12 3 

6 X 

10 J 

FimxI Index (compuied) 

All Commodities (Aveiage Basisi 

27 5 

320 5 

1 2 

6 7 

7,0 

7 3 

1 1 3 

It) 6 7 0 

S K 

17 1 

(ApnI-Nov 04, 19951 

100 0 

294 1! 

- 

»» s 

10 2 

9 0 

107 

10 9 8 3 

10 1 

1 3 7 



Latest 



Variation (Per Centl 

Poinl to Point 



CnsI Ilf Living Indices 


Month 

Over 

User i; 

! Months 

Fiscal Yeai .So l ai 

191)4 95 199 3 94 

l<)92 3)3 

l'>3)l 92 




Month 

i .illCSl 

Pievious 

1995 96 

199.1 9S 




Indusltiul Woikeis (1982=100) 


317" 

0(' 

10 1 

II 2 

8 2 

/ 

3) 7 9 3) 

(> 1 

13 9 

I'lban Non-Man Kmp (1984 -85=100) 

’47-‘ 

1 ’2 

10.3 

87 

1 2 

0 9 

') 9 8 3 

6 8 

136 

-\gii Lal> (July 60 lo June 6I-- ItK)) 


1413- 

0(, 

12 9 

10 3 

8 7 

(l “3 

I'X. 116 

0 7 

21 9 


Oc! 27, 





\ 
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Money and Banking (Rs crore) 

1995 


Ovci 

f iscal Y)!ai,Sp Far 

1994 <,S 199 3 9.) 

1992 3)3 


Minify Supply (M,) 

('iiircncy with Public 
Deposits with Banks 
Net Hank Credit to CjovI 
H.ink ('leilil 111 Cuiniti! Sector 
Nel Poieigli Rxcha'ige As,sets 
Reserw Money 
Net RBI Credit ici Cenlie 
Scheduled Coiimtciciul Bunks 
Deposits 
Adv intes 

Non-Pood Advances 
Invesiinents 

All inoiieiary 

Index Numbers of Industrial 
Production (198()-SI = I()0) 


(leneial Index 
Mining mid Quaiiying 
M.inulaciuring 
Elecinciry 

Foodgrain Stork 
(million tonnes) 

At the end of the period 


559301 

113024 

441105 

242618 

305081 

7.5574 

177588 


9515 (I 7t 
5786 (5 4) 
327.3 (0 7) 
6694 (2 Si 
6689 i2 2) 
2507 (Ml 
2972 (ID 


2h499 (5 4) 
1223S 112 I) 
14472 (3 4) 
20202 (9 !) 
15426 (5 3; 
.3,50 (-0 5) 
8309 (4 9) 


l9‘M-95 

“3542TTrtrr 
7826 (9 5, 
2604.3 (7 1) 
7764 (3 8) 
11195 (4 6) 
18202 (.34 6) 
I.5KI4 (114) 


7801 7 (I Ml 
1880(1 (22 9) 
58950 (16 0) 
16325 (7 9) 
44991 (18 4) 
23298 (44 3) 
30607 (22 11 


112926 5299(49) MO|3i!4 2, -.3.541 ( 3 7) 2130 12 2) 


77307'' ,19 3) 
14170 (20 9) 
57925 118 7) 
28315 (15 9) 
17147 (7 5) 
27674 1110 9) 
2789 3 (25 2) 
2(,0 (0 3) 


397947 .3240(08) 11088 (29) 23.5W) (7 1 1 5io30(16li 52144(1861 

22.5615 6.520(30) 1.4055 (66) 9872 (.5 8) 10638 l2.3 8) 11566 (7 3) 

.■'1248(1 5997 (29) 13201(66) 6.543(4 1) 37797 (234) 8875 (5 8) 

157806 1616 (10) 8553 (5 7) 12691(94) 13965 (10 3) 28(s4l(2(>9) 

and bunking data prcsuntcd hcie ate based ini March .31 figures aftei cIosutc of goveiriiiictii 'accotiiiis 


509li- ,15 5) 
7111 (II 7) 
4 3 37,' (16 3) 

1 <3657 (117) 
30187 (15 3) 

3726 (17 6) 
II27I III 3) 
4257(4 6) 

39017 116 11 

2 37 5 7 117 5) 
2I()84 11(1 6) 
l(>82() (18 7) 


Weights June 
1995 


Fiscal Year .So Pat Aseiage foi i-'ull Fiscal Y"ais 

I99V90 1994-95 1994-95 1991-92 1990 91 1989-90 1988 89 1987-88 


1000 251.5 2.54 8(1.3 31 2249(7 2) 250(>(8,4) 2)39(06) 2)26(8 2) i964(8 6i I8(|9{X 7) 1664(7 31 

115 240 1 241 2(14 2) 211.1(20) 245 8(6 3) 222 5(4 5) :2t 2((i 3i 211 (,(7 9) 199 1(3 7) I84(i(62) 

77 1 2412 2446(132) 2160(8 21 241 8(8.8)206 2< 0 8) 207 8(8 9) 1907(86) )75(,(8 7) 1615(79) 

114 .3.329 337 0(12 5) 299.5((-9| 3146(85) 2570(8.5) 2 36 8(7 8)219 7(10 9) |98 2(95i 181(76, 


Total (inci others) 

Rice 

Wheat 

Foreign Trade 


Minimum 

norm as 
in Sept 

Sept 

1995 

May 

1995 

(Peak) 

Sept 

l‘)94 

( 3)94 95 

13)93-94 

1992-93 

End ol Fiscal Yc!«_ 
1991-3)2 |3)')0-9I 

1989-90 

1‘788-89 

l')87 88 

22 3 

30.4 

37.5 

27 5 

27 7 

22.2 

14.7 

12 2 

17 3 

1 1 6 

74 

9 4 

‘.».2 

13 5 

18.2 

116 

18 9 

14 7 

110 

9 8 

) 1 2 

7 9 

4 7 

5 9 

13 1 

16 9 

192 

15 7 

88 

7.3 

3.0 

24 

5 « 

3 6 

2.7 

3 3 


.September Cumulative foi Fiscal Year So F ai 
1995 1995-96 1994-95 


Expons. Rs crore 7915 

US $ mn 2.38.3 

lnipoii.s R.S crore 9256 

US $ mn 2787 

Non-POL US $ mn 2325 
Balance of Trade: Rs crone -1341 
US Sinn M04 


46.591(27 8) .36445(12 3) 
14685 (264) 11621 (12 3) 
54145 (.34.3) 40315 (19 1) 
17065 (32.8) 12851(19 1) 
13952(36,8) 10201(317) 


82.3.30 0 8.4) 
26233 (18.3) 
8870.5 (21.8) 
28251 (21.7) 
22538 (29,1) 
-6.375 
2018 


69.547 (30 4) 
22173 (20.4) 
72806(15-') 
2.3212 (6.8) 
17456(10 6) 
-3259 
-1039 


1992-93 1991 92 199091 


53688 (21 9) 44042 ( 35 3 ) 32553 0 7 6) 
18.5,37 ( 38) 17866 (-) 5) 18143 (9 1) 

63375 ( 32 4) 47851 0 0 8 ) 43193 ( 22 0) 
21882 02 7) 19411 ( 19 4) 2407.3(13 2) 
1.5782 (12.3)14047(22 2) 18045(3 1) 

-9687 3809 10640 

3,345 1545 5930 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 
(excluding gold) 

Nov 10, 
1995 

Nov 11. 
1994 

Mar 31. 
1995 

Month 

Ago 

Year 

Ago 

_ _ Variiaipn Ovei 

Fi.sc^ Year .So Far 1994-95 
1995-96 1994-95 

1993-94 

1992 93 

1991 92 

Rs crore 

US S mn 

60726 

17565 

62118 

19670 

66028 

20816 

-.3512 

-1308 

-1392 

-2105 

-5303 14492 18402 
-3251 4494 5640 

27430 

8724 

5385 

731 

T 022 . 3 ' 

3383 
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Capital Market 

Shdrt I'lHC index Nov ’I Mimlh >t.ii l‘WS<>6SoFdr fnd of Fiscal > ur 
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COMPANIES 


EPW Research Foundadon 


APOLLO TYRES 

Capacity Expansion 

PROMOTED in 1977 by Raunaq group 
with the Kerala government's equity parti¬ 
cipation. Apollo Tyres has a market share 
ot about 13 per cent in the automobile tyre 
segment. Apollo Tyres manufactures all the 
major categories of automotive tyres at its 
two plants at Perambra near Kochi and 
Limda near Baroda. The Perambra plant with 
a capacity 38,500 tonnes per annum can 
manufacture 6,00,000 truck tyres, 1,20,000 
radial tyres, 29,000 tractor tyres and 46,000 
light commercial vehicle tyres. The plant 
has a capacity for production of 5,10,000 
tubes and 1,00,000 tiaps used between the 
tyre and the .steel rim of the wheel. The 
Ltmda plant has an identical capacity and 
a similar product profile. 

The company clo.sed the financial year 
ended March 1945 with a sales tumovei of 
Rs 577 crorc, up by 8 per cent from Rs 534 
crorc in the previous year. Other income rose 
by 11 percent Total income moved up from 
Rs 473 crorc to Rs 540 crore. a rise of 14 
per cent. Provision lor depreciation fell by 
a massive 73 per ccni and was accompanied 
by a 4 pci cent rise in the provision for lax 
The company closed the year with a net 
profit of Rs 26 crorc, up by 66 per cent from 
Rs 16 crore achieved in the previous year 
A dividend ol 35 per cent has been 
recommended by the directors 

The company has focused on the truck/ 
bus tyre segment in the replacement market, 
which accounts for 70 per cent of the total 
demand for tyres while the original equipment 
market accounted for the re.si.The l^uture of 
the tyre industry in general appears to be 
bright with the recession ending and the 
demand picking up. In 1994-95 the industry 
grew at a rate of 18 percent and it is expected 
to grow at a rate of 10 per cent per annum. 
Along with capacity expansion, Apollo 
Tyres plans to pick up the idle capacities 
of smaller units. The company has an 
arrangement with Tyre Corporation of 
India and Stallion Tyres wherein the 
companies will execute Apollo Tyres orders 
to specification and Apollo Tyres will sell 
them under its brand name. While TCI 
executes truck orders, Stallion caters to two 
wheeler tyres. The company has signed an 
agreement with Tyre Corporation of India 
for the purchase of 5,000 tyres of its total 
capacity of 25,000 tyres every year. In end 
1994, the compahy took over Premier 
Tyres, Kerala’s oldest tyre manufacturing 
company with a capacity of 25,000 tyres 
per annum. The company plans to invest 
Rs I crore to modernise the Premier plant 
and increase its production capacity from 


the present 45 tpd to iOO Ipd over the next 
three years. 

Total exports for the year under review 
amounted to Rs 84 crore against Rs 77 crore 
in the previous year. The company penetrated 
into new markets like Myanmar. Ghana, 
Brazil and Kenya while at the same time 
consolidating its market share in the US. 
Canada, Afghanistan, West Asia. Egypt, 
Phillippines and Vietnam. To strengthen its 
position in the international market, the 
company has set up a wholly owned 100 per 
cent export oriented subsidiary. Apollo 
International, which in the long mn seeks 
to build up the exports of other goods and 
services around the core business of tyres. 

Making a foray into merchant banking, 
finance and leasing, the company has 
promoted Apolio Finance with an author¬ 
ised capital ot Rs 10 crore. 

Capacity expansion .at the company's plant 
at Limda and Perambr.i is on the anvil. 'Dieir 
combined capacity ot 113 tonnes per day 
would be increased to 150 tonnes pei day 
in the first phase ot expansion and gradually 
to 200 tonnes per day in 1996-97. The 
company is setting up a 500 crore radial tyre 
plant m Maharashtra with an installed 
capacity to produce 18.00,000 tubes and 
12,00,OIK) flaps [ler annum. The company 
is widening itsopciations overseas by setting 
up joint venture manufacturing units in 
Vietnam and .Sn Lanka. 

I'hc company has been accredited with 
ISO 9001 for Its entire range of brands, 
being the first Indian lyre company to do 
.so. A research centre has been set up by the 
company at Batoda to meet stringent 
requirements at home and abroad. 

PARASRAMPURIA .SYNTHETICS 

New Ventures 

Parasrampuria Synthetics is engaged in the 
manufacture of polyester, nylon and other 
filament yams. 

The company clo.sed the financial year 
ended March 1995 with a sales turnover of 
Rs 322 crore, up by 83 per cent over Rs 175 
recorded in the previous year. Total income 
of the company rose by 83 per cent from 
Rs 181 crore to Rs 331 crore. Interest costs 
rose by 19 per cent from Rs 29 crorc to Rs 
40crore. Provision for depreciation increased 
from Rs 11 crore to Rs 14 crore. a nse of 
30 per cent. The company closed the financial 
year with a net profit of Rs 26 crore, up by 
41 per cent from Rs 18 crore in the previous 
year. A dividend of 27 per cent has been 
recommended by the directors. 

The polycondensation plant achieved a 
production of 23,340 mt against 15,495 mt 
in the previous year. Production of filament 


yam stood at 15.693 mt compared to 13,990 
mt in the previous year. The cotton spinning 
plant commenced commercial production in 
Novembei 1993 and achieved full capacity 
utilisation in March 1995 Being 100 per 
cent export onented. 5,.354 mciric tonnes of 
yam wascxporlcd to I'K, Phillipines,Spam, 
Hong kong. .Switzerland. Maun lius, Canada. 
Korea and Bangladesh. Of the total sales of 
Rs 60 crore, export sales accounted for Rs 
31 ciore Paras Fab International, the UX) 
per cent export-oricnied unit tor the 
manufacture of terry towels, with an installed 
capacity 1500 mt pei annum started 
commercial production in March 1995. 
Exports during (he year stood at Rs 16 crore, 
up by 316 per cent Irom Rs 4 crore achieved 
in the previous year 

The company is entering the area of 
waiciways transport. It plans to launch a 
speed boat terry service connecting Bombay 
to .'Vlandwa in neighbo'unng Raigad di.strict 
from March 1996. The investment envisaged 
for this venture is to the tune ot Rs "'5 crorc. 

A foray into lloricullure comprising 
cultivating ciilflowcrs and roses has led the 
company to form Parasrampuria Plantations 
Floriculture with Dalscm Kas.senbow BV 
ot Holland which will hold a 15 per cent 
stake in the Rs 20 ernre project which is to 
come up ai Nashik. 

GODFREY PHILLIPS 

Foray into Entertainment 

Godfrey Phillips, a B K Modi group com¬ 
pany and one of the largest cigarette man¬ 
ufacturers in the country, has shown im¬ 
proved results for the year ended March 
1995. The company diversified into tea in 
1987 with the launch of Tea City, but the 
diversification has proved to be minor in 
nature as tea docs noi contribute more than 
4 per cent to the turnover of the comjiany. 

The company closed the financial year 
with net sales ol Rs 306 crore, up by 17 per 
cent from Rs 262 crore recorded in the 
previous year. During the year under review, 
the company earned good returns from 
deployment of its funds in the bonds of 
public sector undertakings, preference shares 
and inter-corporate deposits. As a result 
other income rose from Rs 3 crore lo Rs 6 
crore. Total jneome accruing to the company 
rose from Rs 266 crorc to Rs 309 crore. The 
company achieved a substantial reduction in 
interest costs as a result of the use of cost 
efficient funds besides efficient inventory 
management. Interest costs came down from 
Rs 11 crore to Rs 7 crore, a decline of 32 
per cent. Provision for depreciation and tax 
rose by 5 and 6 per cent respectively. The 
company ended up with a net profit of Rs 13 
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crorc, up by 14 per tent from Rs 11 cron 
achieved in the previous year A divideiic 
ol SO per tcnl has twen rccumnicndcd b> 
the hoard ol directors 
For Ihc vear under review the compaio 
tcgi stored a growth of 7 per cent in volumi 
terms against a drop ol 8 8 per cent iii tti( 
previous year According lo the compan> 
all Its brands are doing “icasoi.ably well 
III their respective markets Sales rose k 
Rs 19 crorc Irom Rs <6 8S cioic, a list 
ol IS percentage points The sales network 
was extended in the state ol Bihar, and Ihi 
mam towns in Madhya Pradesh am 
Rajasthhn Porthecurrentyear thecompan> 
hopes to increase its markc share ant 
turnover consequent to a turthe expanoor 
ol distiibution network in these stales am 
also in northern Indi.i 
i xport earnings lor the vcai under ie\ lew 
stood .It Rs 19 crorc against Rs 20 ciort 
Entoicemenl ol strict legislation by llu 
German authorities .igaiiist high pestitid 
icsiduein Indian team ideasigniiii ttiiimp.u 
on the expott earnings o( the company '' 
positive side to the export perlormante wa' 
ihc lest launt hiiig ol ihe c omp my s bi.ind' 
in Oman in August 1|994 which were wel 
letievcd The exportk lo K.i/<ikhstan alst 
incicMsed so much so th.it out ol the lota 
exports tumovt I Kazakhstan accounted loi 
70iK‘rtent lollowcdby Omanand Mongoli i 
riit loieign exchange outgo on imports di\ 
dends <ind oihci expcndituie stood .it Rs ( 
crorc .igainst Rs ctore in the pre v lous vt .it 
I he c ompany has been ac c it dited wuh tin 
ISO 9(XX) .icciedition loi its qualilv sysicii 
and oper iting procedure s implemented in ii 
tacloiy in Bomb.iy (lodircy Phillips Indt 
IS Ihc tirstc igarettc m.inul.ictuiingcomp in\ 
lo be awarded the quality i onirol t eitil'cati 
File company is pi inning lo shift il 
production lac iliiies Irom Andheri to Fhant 
dwiitcil by the nevd lor c'xp.insion llu 
operation spread ovi i the ncxi live ycai 
involves an expenditure ol Rs 50 cion 
Plans lor capatiiy expansion on the anvi 
me lude doublingof produt tionc.ipacily Iron 
6 000 by Ihe year 2000 The company h.' 
decided to invest Rs 40Lrore for upgradim 
ol ihc existing lacilitiesat its Andheri factuiv 
and )lso .n the other two factones locatcc 
at Gha/iabad in Dc'hi and Guntur in Andhr 
Pradesh The company will seek tcchnn i 
knowhow Irom Japan Tobacco Compaiiv 
The company with a lb per cent shait n 
the branded cigarettes market has plans « 
increase its market share to 21 per cent ir 
the next live years 

Making a toiay into the entertainmepi 
business, the cigaretlc-maker has tied uf 
with US based sports TV company Espn i 
launch a 24-hour sports channel Ihc 
company was alvo planning to promou 
theatre culture in India Fur this the companv 
hashed up with the US-based film productu''' 
company. United Artists 
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Education and Women 
On the Beying Agenda 

Sadhna Saxena 

.i 

Although education was not among the most important issues on the 
agenda at Beijing, the several workshops and discussions in the NGO 
Forum drew attention to how structural adjustment programme and 
related state actions, often repressive, have a direct impact on the 
quality and the reach of initiatives in the field. 


EDUCATION hus always been I'on.sidercU 
an important sector of social action. 
F>epnving disadvantaged sections ol the 
right to education is denial ot right to equal 
opportunity. I'he cause of disadvantage 
being of caste, class, gender or what- 
cverelse. Thus, expectedly, struggles lor 
equality have to come to grips with the 
problem ot analysing education system and 
to .seek ways to intervene in it lo make it 
morcegalitarian and progressive. However, 
by and large even the most progressive 
education discourses are limited to the 
questions ol curriculum, methodology, 
content,etc,.sometimes totally obliieiating 
the i.ssue ol minority, ethnicity, identity 
and of course class, caste and gender. 
Concern anout women's education, in 
particular girl child’s education, has yet to 
emerge as a primary concern of even women ’ s 
movement. Interestingly, this has been 
acknowledged as a major agenda by the 
intcriialional funding organisations and 
policy pushers but their overriding 
perspective seems to stem from their 
Worries regarding population explosion 
and fertility control rather than education 
lor its intrinsic value in individual and 
social development. 

Concern for education was not a high 
priority area even in Beijing although there 
were quite a few workshops on women's 
education during the Beijing NGO forum 
conference. The importance given to 
education could be gauged by looking at 
(he same .statistics - on the whole almost 
4,(X)0 workshops were organised during 
that short span of 10 days and on the first 
two days there were about 7S0 workshops. 
Out of these, only 20 were on education. 
However, groups such as Asia South Pacific 
Bureau of Adult Education (ASPBAE), 
International Council of Adult Education 
and various groups from Africa, Latin 
America, niitippines. etc. did make efforts 
>0 put this crucial issue on the agenda. 


These groups organised workshops on 
themes such us empowering indigenous 
women thiough aduh education, education 
ot the women migrant workers, the role 
of popular education in advancing 
women’', movement, women’s education 
in south-east Asia, women and literacy, 
mainstreaming gender towards a gender 
inclusive culture through education, etc. 
Concern was also expressed about the 
increasing rale ol school drop-outs - a 
major chunk being the girl students. I could 
attend six such workshops which dealt 
with the .specific issues related to education. 
Although this limited experience only gives 
a glimpse of the discussions regarding the 
education scene in Beijing NGO lorum 
meet still the issues raised at these meetings 
are of general significance. 

It IS important to understand education in 
the context ot economic changes that the 
A.sian region is undergoing which have 
serious social and political implications. 
People from many ciiuntnes do realise and 
articulate the impact ol these changes on 
education Eor example, in the south and 
south-east Asian countries transnational 
migration of workers is emerging as an 
important issue. During the conference there 
were many sessions iclated to the problems 
ot such migrations. And in most of these 
sessions on transnational and migration 
within the country, education was discus.scd 
as one ot the key issues. Workers from 
Thailand. Malay.sia. Philippines, Bangladesh, 
Japan, Singapore, etc, who have migrated 
from their respective countries to foreign 
lands spoke about their living conditions. 
Sometimes in choked voices they described 
their ghetto-type existence where they are 
totally isolated - culturally, linguistically 
and socially - from the people of the 'host' 
countries. They are neither protected by 
the law of the land nor by any international 
moral code. In all such workshops on 
migration education of migrant workers 


emerged as an urgent need. Emphasis 
obviously was not on reading ind wming 
alone hut on poliiic.il awaieness and 
snuggle 

Many third world lounincs aic going 
through the priKcss of stiuciural ad|uslmcnt 
and bcaiing the biunt of ii the education 
scenario is also dunging very last. 
Expenditure on social scctois. especially 
on food subsidies, health and education is 
being drastically cut down The .stale is 
withdrawing from the social '.ector rapidly. 
As a consequence of this, it is teaied, more 
girls will be taken out ot the education 
process. .Some Latin American and African 
couniiies arc already experiencing thi.s. 
Hence in all such workshops on migiaiion, 
displacement, impact ot globali.sation and 
structural adjustment, impact on education 
was raised and di.scusscd as an important 
social issue. 

Women' s educal ion woi k.shops. es|iccially 
women belonging to minority communities 
like the tribal women in India and indigenous 
women in developed countries, pointedly 
raised the .social issues such as discrimination 
ol the minorities by the state, negligence and 
m.scnsitivity to their culture and language, 
marginalisation due to the development 
process leading lo displacement, loss of 
work, loss ol identity and impoverishment 
on a massive scale, Australian indigenous 
women, who did not even engage a 
translator, m their broken English, talked 
about their cultuial alienation from the 
mainstream .ind lack ol educational 
opportunities lor themselves. Women from 
Madhya I'radesh, Ind'a, very elicclively 
raised the issue ot Ihe total absence of the 
problems related to lives of the tribals and 
struggles ot their survival trum the literacy 
primers and textbooks. They stated that the 
tribal communities in different parts of 
India arc facing the threat of extinction of 
their identities. 

Ama 1 EotiCATiON and Si ah-. Rei*rlssion 

In a country like the Philippines, it was 
reported, there is a situation ol civil war 
resulting in a further set-back to the education 
process in general and more so in case of 
women. The only option left for the people 
in such a situation is to work in smaller 
groups and build up alliances with democratic 
groups. And an activist from Indonesia said 
that under the repressive military regime, 
like the one in Indonesia, there is no spac-e 
for women's movement. Since 1965. 
women's movement activists have cither 
been kilted or jailed. Gathering of more 
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than 10 people is banned unless permission 
IS obtained from the police. So, the only 
way to work there is to work in groups of 
10 or le.ss. This is the size of an adult 
education class in Indonesia, if it is allowed 
to function at all. There is no popular 
women's movement in Indonesia. So. in 
Indonesia people try to work in education 
in the context of this kind of social reality 
and education in such a situation means to 
learn to challenge the state. 

Surprisingly even in a country like 
Nicaragua special efforts for women's 
education were made not by the state but 
by the autonomous women's groups and 
faced stiff resistance from the government. 
It is due to the emergcncc/presence of such 
groups the government had to provide some 
space. Even the Sandinisla government's 
reaction to women's education, which 
challenged the patriarchal values and the 
exi.siing powei relations and used feminist 
methodology, was negative. The speaker 
from Nicaragua said that understanding the 
process of one'sown exploitation is important 
but equally important is it to become part 
of a political process to be able to have a 
say in the decision-making. This, she said, 
could be achieved only through a sustained 
process of women's education. 

I n these workshops on women' seducation 
it emerged that all education efforts arc 
located in the existing socio-economic and 
political context. There is no point talking 
about women's education without taking 
this reality into consideration. In fact, it was 
stressed by many participants, including 
participants from India, that women's 
education remains a stenie subject if it fails 
to weave the socio-political realities and the 
struggles for survival into the content and 
process of education. 

A lot of concern was expressed on the state 
of research in the field of adult education. 
Nicaragua is probably one country where 
the literacy crusade was backed by thorough 
research input. The tradition, as was reported 
during one of the meetings, still continues. 
Otherwise not much research work is done 
in the field of women's education although 
this is a strongly felt need. Such need was 
also emphasised by the representative of the 
UNESCO Institute of Adult Education. In 
fact she made a very relevant point that the 
content of the reading materials, especially 
the primers and the text books, needs to be 
looked into carefully. For. the low prionty 
of research in adult education, she feels, 
results in the kind of gender insensitive 
literacy materials which is produced in bulk. 
She strongly urged that we ought pay 
attention to the content analysisof the literacy 
primers. This is a very significant point as 
in adult education and literacy work 


understanding of the context and research 
IS pushed under the carpet and the whole 
education process has literally been reduced 
to a pathetic attempt at transference of reading 
and wnting skills. And due to this limited 
understanding of education in general and 
women's education in particular, where the 
emphasis is on issue-based transference of 
information, most important being family 
planning, education has become a stagnant 
field. There were African women's groups 
which were trying to elicit more information 
on the content, curriculum and the 
administrative and political process since 
they thought that theirs are the only countries 
which arc not working in these crucial areas. 
They were suipn.sed to learn that these arc 
the neglected .areas even in countries which 
are boasting of successful literacy 
programmes A very rosy and one-sided 
picture of India’s government-run literacy 
programme, romanticising the role of 'unpaid 
volunteers', was presented by sonic of the 
Indian speakers The trouble with such a 
presentation was that it gave a general feeling 
that Indians have such a naive understanding 
of education Due to the painful experiences 
of the Asian and other third world countnes. 
us stated above, there was a lot of emphasis 
on undcrstandi ng t he process of exploitation 
and seeing the education in that widerconiexl. 
Lack of pieparation to present an analytical 
and objective ds.sessment by the Indian 
speakers left a lot unsaid which could have 
been a source ol enrichment to the women’s 
education discourse. 

There were not many meetings, sessions 
or workshops dealing with specific problems 
and issues related to girls’ education, that 
IS, education of the girl child and young girls 
within the lormal system (.schools) and 
outside of It. Ho wcver, a workshop organised 
by Mill’s College, California, the US. on 
'Equity, Science and Math Education - 
Innovative Curricula’ was different and 
refreshing. The point of debate was: do 
woman and girls Icam di ffetemly than males? 
Dries their pace differ? Do they have different 
cognitive abi lities? It was, however, clari fied 
that the different pace or the difference in 
learning proce.ss perse docs not imply infenor 
capabilities but differences exist and the 
present school curriculum does not take these 
into consideration and hence girls are put 
at a disadvantage. A few research studies 
were quoted by the scientist of Mill’s Collge 
to substantiate this point. However, the 
participants, other scientists, college and 
university level teachers were not convinced. 
It was pointed out that probably such a 
general conclusion that women and girls 
leant differently cannot be drawn. Two 
experiences quoted from India, showed that 
the existing social conditions arc not in 


favour of girls education and this bias' 
affects their self-confidence and self¬ 
esteem which in turn hinders the learning 
process. They are married off at a very 
young age and expertise in handling 
domestic responsibilities considered more 
important than schooling. These arc 
external factors rooted in the structure of 
the society. They do not show any kind of 
inherent differences in learning process 
between boys and girls. It is more to do 
with the socialisation proce.s$. Even the 
most sensitive and innovative groups 
engaged in science and social science 
education fail to address to the special 
needs of the girl students. Their names, 
their pictures, their worldviews and 
perceptions, references to girl students and 
their women teachers is invariably missing 
from the books and the teacher’s guides. 
Given the kind of resource constraint and 
patriarchal social structure we have in India. 
II was pointed out that investing in girl 
child’s education, especially in science 
and technical education, is considered a 
wasteful exercise and this bias leads to 
dangerous conclusion of the type that girls 
are not capable of learning subjects such 
as higher maths and science. Considering 
this social ambience, a question was raised, 
should not the issue of difference in learning 
be seen in the context of the social reality 
of women? Isn't this a more important 
reason tor the backwardness of the girl 
students? Doesn't the learning process 
depend on this and within these constrai nts 
the kind of space available to the girls and 
the niche girls are able to carve out for 
them.scives? 

And finally, in one of the workshops it 
was firmly stated that education is a site of 
confUcls. There are conflicting values, 
ideulugies, worlds lews. etc. which influence 
the process of education in different ways. 
If the issues related to curriculum, research, 
methodology, language, culture, social 
realities, etc. are not thrashed out in the 
context of education the danger of the 
impo-sition of the dominant worldview 
looms large which is presently reflected in 
the textbooks and primers world over. This 
worldview emphasises fragmented, issue- 
based women and giri child’s education, for 
example, imparting information on 
population explosion and fertility control in 
the name of fertility awareness and women 
and child’s development. While not 
undermining the importance of fertility 
awareness from women's perspective a more 
holistic concept of women's education 
emerged as an important need. It was feared 
that in the absence of such a concept, 
education for its intrinsic value would remain 
a distant goal and a diffused dream. 
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Drag Prices: Sharp Rise 
after Decontrol 

Wishvas Rane 

rhe shatp me in drug prues has been facihtated h\ (he new policy 
adopted by the government on drug pricing 

I NDER the 199*5 DPCO. drug units are be extracted Ironi the Lonsumers, and the 
entitled tor 18 per cent po!>t-tax return on government takes 'he position o( a silent 
net worth it bulk drugs are manufactured spectatui 

Irom the basic stages asagainst Ibpercent Normally lOpeiLcntticeschemeisoficrcd 
in the 1987 UPCO Thts rise the drug by many drug companies throughout the 
minulacturcrs can claim juslitiably ycai but Table I showv the additional tree 
The bulk drug units making 6 APA and schemes ottered 

7 ADCA intermediates tor synthetic i rum 1 able 2 ivc tind that the prices ot 
pcnicillinwillnowhdvetosourccpenicillin nearly ?0 pei cent ot ihe products and 28 
Cl Irom local manufacturers to the extent per cent ot the products and packs have gone 
ol 70 per tent ot their requirement This up Thcbieak up ot the pnee use shows that 
jovernmeni policy shows a clear shift in 11 17 per cent h ive shown a rise ot less than 
I ivoui ot domesiic penicillin G lOpeiceiil S’2 per cent a rise of lO to 20 
III inutacturcrs An inevitable outcome ol per tent t ht per cent a use ol 20 to 50 per 
this IS likely to be a price increase ol semi cent 2 50 pei cent a rise ol 50 to 40 per cent 
sMithettc penicillins like ampicillin .urcl I 28 pet cent a rise ot 40to 50pet cent 
iinoxycillin and cephalexin But strangely enough 5 80 pet cent show a 

Ihe dtug industiy and 'rade had come rise ot over 5|) per cent Some ol this rise 
to an agreement to increase the trade may be ol bigger packings This has been 
maigins lor decontrolled drugs in phases the usual piacticc ot the drug companies to 
St iiiing from July I The government has increase Ihe pnees ol ditfeient packings of 
decontrolled a loiil ot (i7 bulk drugs and produ ts it dilfereni limes (Sc*c Apjxndix 
then tormulations iiiidcT DPCO 1995 and 


Table foi full list ot products which have 
registered a price rise *ver December 1994 
prices in September 1995 ) 

Ovei l(X) pel cent nse is recorded in 41 
products and 11 of these aie ophthalmic 
products ol Bell Pharma The top position 
IS taken by C.cmc aine a local anaesthetic of 
S fi Phaimj with a nse ot 221 per cent and 
followed by Glucagon llor hypoglycemic 
attack) lenient 200 jicr cent Hcmatnne 
(iron preparation) Sando; 148 per cent 
Daktacoit(antifungal) lihnor 147pcicent 
bpsulm (anticonvulsant) C adila 145 pc 
cent,Depsonil(antidepressant) S<iPh 144 
percent Scpiopal tantibiotu) Merck 159 
per cent Niiinsan (nuintion supplement), 
Sando/ 121 pet cent, Alludrox Gel (aniac id), 
Wseth 114 pci cent Myambutol 
(antitubeicular), rvanimidc 114 per cent, 
Corexlcoughmixtuie) Pti'cr 108 per cent, 
leslaiiol 25 (hormone) Inlai 108 pei cent, 
1 anoxin icaidiac diug), B Wellcome 105 
pet cent Dilantin (anticonvulsant), Parke 
Davis 10' per cent ind indrine masal 
decongestant) Wveth 104 pei cent 
1 I'll prexiuets show a rise between 90 and 
I (K) pei cent 7 products between 80 and 90 
pel cent 17 picxJuc ts between 70and 80per 
cent 10 pioducts beiwc'en 60 ind 70 pei 
cent and 5t pioducts between 50 and 60 
pci cent In this group the most commonly 
used pioducts arc Arovtt (vitamin), 
Neosporin (ski<) oiniment) Incidal 
(.intiallergu ) /ccllcoug'imixtuic) Pienatai 


< hcniists arc erititled to a highei margin tor 
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these pi'Klucts The agreement piovidcs tor 

1 2 per cent incieasc in trade margins at 18 
per cent to ictailers from July I tor all 
loinidlations of drugs which are outside the 
pr'cc control under DPCO 1995 The 
V holcsalc trade will get a margin ot 9 per 
cent tor the decontiollcd dregs A further 

2 per cent inciease in the ret.'iil trade margin 
tnd a I per cent hike in wholesale margin 
will be ettected from January 1996 tn the 
'tcand phase With these incieases the 
ictail margin will be 20 per cent and 
wholesalers maigin will he lOpercent for 
ill decontrolled drugs This makes a total 
»l 50 per cent tor drug retailing and 
wholcselling 

According to a comment in ttpre\s 
I 'uinna Pulse (June 29. 19951, A 50 to 40 
I" I cent use in ihc pnccs of most ot the 
'ccomrolled drugs is expected Irom July 
1995 with the agreement between the drug 
industry assCKiations and pharmaceutical 
fade tci hike trade mat gins taking ctfcci A 
lurther 60 percent increase in prices ot these 
diugs IS likely from next year An estimated 
Rs 25 crorc is expected to be collected by 
Ihe All India Organisations of Chemists and 
Dtuggists (AlOCD) Irom the drug units ’’ 
In >hort the drug industry and the trade 
dec ide amongst themselves how much should 


Manufacluicr 

Br.ind Name 

Scheme 

Pc IC tni 1 ret. 

Aina/un 

C oldin Tab 

10 4 0 

60 


Zolgin lab 

10 4 5 

SO 


Ibunova Tab 

10 4 (> 

60 

Brown and Burk 

Eldopji Cap 

10 ♦ S 

so 

Micro Lab' 

Renitab 150 

10 1 1 

40 


Microflox 250/500 

10 4 4 

10 


Microdinc Uint 

10 4 5 

SO 

Plethico 

(icnlamycin 10 ml 

74-5 

n 4t 

Mac Labs 

Genman 2 ml 

10 4 5 

so 


Tabu 2 Prcioch rwist Pwici Ri'i 


Categoily System 

0 10 

No ol Products Showing Pei < cm Pnee Rise ol 

10 20 20 to 10 40 40 50 Ovei SO 

Alimentary 

28 

10 

4 

1 

2 


Cardiovjs.ular 

27 

2t 

12 

10 

1 

9 

Central nervous 

49 

50 

II 

11 

4 

70 

Musculo skeletal 

17 

S 

7 

4 

6 

1 

Hoimones 

51 

15 

11 

4 

2 

<> 

Cienilo unnarv 

M 

9 

6 

1 

> 

1 

Inleclicfis 

110 

22 

22 

12 

S 

17 

Nutrition 

65 

29 

19 

12 

7 

18 

Respiratory 

20 

12 

9 

S 


9 

Ear Nose- Thmat 

1 

S 

2 


2 

6 

Eye 

to 

6 

4 

5 

S 

17 

Allergic 

4 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2. 

Skin 

27 

12 

IS 

11 


11 

II 

Others 

1 

14 

to 

2 

2 

Total Products (5 607) 

405 

192 

118 

81 

46 

117 

Per cent 

it 17 

5 52 

185 

2 10 

1 28 

180 
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(nuiritionai supplement). Cardinal 
(anticonvulsant). Sodium antimony 
gluconate (for Kala a/ar), Algipan (pain 
balm), Xylocainc (anac.sthctic), Efcorlin 
(nasal drops), Diabinase (diabetes), Paraxin 
(antibiotic), Nebasulph (antiseptic). 
Triaminictcough mixture), Arovit (vitamin) 
Plizer has hiked the price of it,s tetracycline 
by going generic. The price oiTjardinal. the 
most effective and the cheapest of 
anticonvulsants, has gone up by 50 per cent 

In June 199.3, the prices were marginally 
reduced, but were tncrca.sed in December 
1993 reaching a maximum by June 1995 
The comparative figures presented here arc 
from Monthly Index of Medical Siiecialiiies 
(MIMS)Deccmber 1993to.September 1995: 
5.32 per cent ot the pioducts have shown 
marginal decline in prices and the maximum 
decline is for norlloxacin. ciproHoxacin, 
lamotidinc, oincpra/ol, rifampiciii, etc. The 
real price rise began fiom June 1995 and 
hcncefortli more and more products will 
raise the prices. 

In Sepicmbei 1994, the government of 
India, ministry ol cheinicals and fertilisers, 
department ol chemicals and petrochemicals 
announced mixli (ications in the Dnig Policy. 
I98(> Undei clause 22.7.2(iv) ‘Span ol 
Control’ It says "Government will keep a 
close watch on the prices ol medicines which 
are taken out ol price control. In case, the 
puces of these medicines rise unreasonably, 
the government would take appropriate 
meaMiies, including reclamping of price 
conliof” Now that 67 drug.s have been 
decontrolled, it becomes the responsibility 
ol voluntary organisations to keep track ol 
price rise and lorce the government to take 
appropriate action. 

Under clau.se 22.7..3 Teiling Piiccs' it 
says "Ceiling prices would be lixed lor 
commonly marketed standard pack si/.cs ol 
pnce'Controlled formulations and it would 
be obligatory for all, including small scale 
units, to follow the price so fixed." Now in 
this category we will Iwik at the piiccs of 
two most commonly u.sed drugs, paracetamol 
and aspirin. The ceiling piiccs fixed and 
noiilied by the govemment ol India under 
DK'O 1987 and cominucd to he in operation 
under DPCO I9r)5 are as follows (Order 
No 672(E), September 14, 1992) 
Paracetamol 50») mg/tab strip (10 T) 
(pi Rs 2.74, 125 mg/5 inj syiup (60 ml) 
fee Rs 7 04; 150 mg/ml drops (15 ml) 
fell Rs 6.58. 

The actual prices prevalent today are. 
Calpul (Burroughs Wellcome) ,5(K) mg tab 
(10 T) Rs 4.12 +50.36 per cent, 125 mg/ 
5 ml (60 ml) Rs 11.67 +65.77 per cent. 
Crocin (Duphar) 5(X) mg tab (10 T) Rs 3.98 
+ 45.26 per cent; 125 mg/5 ml syiup (60 
ml) Rs 10.78 +53.13 per cent; !50 mg/ml 
drops (15 ml) Rs 7.34 +11 55 per cent. 
Mctacin (Themis) 500 mg tab (10 "T) Rs 3.13 


Awenuix Table: Products Showing Price Rise More Than 50 PtR Cent 


Product 

Company 

Packing 

Rale 

December 

1993 

on 

Sepiember 

1995 

Per Cent 
Rise 

Ge.sicaine 11 per cent) 

S G Pharma 

.30 ml 

,5.48 

11.17 

220 9s 

Pristina 

MAC 

110 ml 

6 10 

19.52 

220 Ui; 

Kenaing .5 

Sarabhai 

2..5 gm 

2 5.5 

8.03 

217 w 

Oloflour 

Bell Pharma 

lOT 

4(KI 

12.00 

2IK) 00 

Glucagon 

Torrent 

vial 

114 98 

330.00 

187 01 

.Stadmed Enirozyine 

Stadmed 

4.5 ml 

751 

21..30 

183(1' 

Mycoderm 

FUC 

lOOgm 

15 25 

22.40 

181 (.7 

Fungi/onc IV 

Sarabhai 

50 ing 

.55 51 

150 00 

170,22 

Midanne 

Burroughs Wellcome 2 ml 

3.42 

695 

181 5X 

Bell Homairopme 

Bell Pharma 

10 ml 

5 62 

14 90 

165 i: 

(2 percent) 

Capsovil forle 

Pharmed 

.50 C 

9 20 

24 00 

160 8: 

Mac .Soralcn 

Mac 

15 ml 

6 80 

17.66 

1.59 71 

Walavin FI’ 

Wallace 

lOT 

8 80 

22.77 

1.58 7^ 

Bell Dionii Resulvant 

Bell 

^ gin 

5.90 

15 (X) 

1.54 2, 

Bell Rcsolvanl 

Bell 

3gin 

5 05 

12.80 

153 4,' 

Heiiiatrine 

Sandor 

40 C 

16.16 

40IX) 

147 5.’ 

Daklacon 

Ethnor 

5 gm 

7 95 

I9 60 

147 0 

Epsolin 

Cadila 

2 ml 

1.01 

2 47 

144 5- 

lyepsonil I’M 

S G Pharma 

IOC 

6 58 

16 05 

145 92 

Beil Honi.) (1 per cent) 


If) ml 

4 20 

10 15 

141 (, 

Sepiopal 

Merck 


1.5 54 41 

5672 46 

159 5 ; 

Algipan 

Wyeth 

20 gin 

7 4.5 

17 70 

1 58 22 

Bmacil diy .syp 

IDPL 

40 ml 

9.61 

22 61 

1 55 28 

Copainide 

Dey's 

10 T 

1.75 

4 IX) 

1 51 21 

(.'apio Miotic (2 per cenOBcll 

10 ml 

15 80 

51.80 

1 504i 

Marax tiniiiied 


20 T 

1285 

28 81 

124 5' 

Nulnsan 

Sandor 

50 C 

1.5 55 

.50IX) 

121 4(. 

Bellpino Arlnna 

Bell 

.5 ml 

4 65 

If) IX) 

115 0-' 

Alluilrox ticl 

Wyeth 

550 ml 

13.49 

28.93 

II4 4(. 

MyaiiifMiiol 

Cyanumide 4(X) mg 

lOT 

5 92 

1264 

115‘.| 

Gcsicainc (1 jx-r cent) 

S O Pharma 

50 ml 

4 16 

8 8.5 

115.” 

Rioiiiioiic 

Bell 

It) ml 

18 80 

40 tX) 

112 '7 

TiviMon 

Bell 

It) ml 

4 70 

It) IK) 

11? 

Cores 

Pli/ei 

60 ml 

9 59 

19 55 

108 .)« 

Tesi.inon 2S 

Infat 

1 ml 

5 00 

If) 40 

108 00 

I^iiioxin 

Burroughs Wellcome 

IDT 

1 95 

4 00 

105 1 i 

Dilnnlin 

Parke Oavi.s 

11M)T 

21 65 

44 41 

10.5 1 1 

Albiidac 

Cadila 

50 ml 

695,(K) 

1420.IH) 

ItM 1’ 

Endiine 

Wycih 

50 ml 

9.42 

19 22 

I0.i05 

Pincon 

Kell 

5 ml 

6 25 

12,75 

104 1"! 

(iliavile 

Phanned 

10 T 

6 90 

14.(U) 

102 9.1 

Throiiiveiii 

lOPI. 

45 ml 

9 68 

19.25 

98 8(, 

Kinctoiie 

Bools 

5(K) ml 

211 14 

42.tX) 

98 (.S 

('aliiKxl 

IDPl. 5 mg 

It) T 

3.35 

6 fi.S 

^ 1 

Laiiixiii 

Burroughs Wellcome 

2 ml 

2.7t) 

5 31 

96 9 7 

Arovii 

Roche drops 

7 5 ml 

10.76 

21 15 

9() 7') 

Zinco Siilph.i 

Beil 

It) ml 

5.09 

lO.fX) 

96 19 

Ncos|Kiriii .Skin 

Burroughs Wellcome 2(l mg 

11.86 

22.94 

95 42 

Kidinox 

Bell 

10 ml 

5.20 

lO.IK' 

92 '1 

I.<>rvjs 

Torrent 

10 T 

11.70 

22.50 

92 51 

Pupillcio l one 

Bell 

5 ml 

500 

9.,50 

90 09 

Incidul 

Bayer 

10 T 

291 

5.50 

89 ()() 

Vaninyeeim 

Opticaps 

IfN) 

15 01 

28 29 

88 r 

Zl'cl 

Aicmbic 

110 mi 

10 44 

19.58 

87 '.5 

Prenatal 

Cyanamide 

150 C 

.56 43 

67 99 

86 9'' 

Gardinal 

Rhone Poulenc 

2 ml 

6 80 

12.69 

86 

Bclonin 

Bouts 

450 ml 

23 19 

43.17 

»t> |9 

l.icab 

Torrent 3IX) mg 

lOT 

5 90 

10.90 

8-1 

Sodium Aniimony 

Gluconiile 

Alb Dav 

50 ml 

43.75 

78.65 

19 U 

Orieitral 

Phorm Research 

450 ml 

.30 65 

55 (K) 

79 45 

Algipan 

Wyeth 

40 g 

14.25 

25..50 

78 95 

Bronknub 4 

Biddle Sawyer 

lOT 

2.93 

5 18 

76 79 

.Xylocaine (2 per cent) 

Asua IDL. 

50 ml 

7.30 

9.05 

7(1 76 

Hemcx'id 

Biddle .Sawyer 

20 ml 

32.IK) 

56 36 

76 |5 

Benocide 

Burroughs Wellcome 

lOT 

11.18 

2.01 

IS a: 
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ACPLNDIX Tahll, PRDmrcTS Showino Prkt. Rkf M<mi Than ^0 I»i.r C[ nt (Commucii) 


Product 

Company 

Packing 

-Raifcon_ 

December September 
1915 IW5 

Per Cent 
Rise 

Eli'orlin 

Glaxo 

15 ml 

4 82 

8 40 

74 27 

Hcxavil 

IDPL 

.5(8) T 

MIX) 

111,53 

74.24 

Biduraie-L 

Croydon 

lOT 

5 90 

6.71 

73..'i9 

Meiha/il 

Bell 

10 ml 

6.15 

850 

7.3 47 

Diabinase (l(X)mg) 

Pfizer 

lOT 

266 

460 

72 93 

Crolorax HC 

S C Pharma 

10 g 

7 45 

12 84 

72 35 

Paroxin (250 mg) 

Bixirrhingcr-M 

IOC 

11 67 

2000 

71 .58 

ITcpsunil lone 

S G Pharma 

lOT 

5 11 

5 35 

70 9.5 

Nchas sulph powder 

Pfizer 

10 g 

7,46 

1271 

70 38 

Bccirion 

Francho Indian 

lOT 

4 iXt 

691 

70 20 

Triainimc 

Wander 

10 T 

6.22 

10 55 

69 61 

Kcnacoinb 

Sarabhui 

58 

4 46 

7.56 

69,51 

Sarotena 

CR, Phanna 

10 T 

3 25 

541 

66.46 

Arovil 

Roche 

10 T 

6 72 

II.II 

65 5 5 

ralohcll 

Bell 

10 ml 

6 10 

10.00 

63.93 

Brexic 

Wockhordl 

6C 

4 .VI 

7.32 

62.67 

Dexona 

Cadila 

5 ml 

40 7! 

65 44 

.50.75 

.Salmex 

IDPl. 

lOT 

1 68 

2.70 

o0 71 

Muxinox 

Max 

10 ml 

8 25 

13.24 

6048 

Pcrloi'yn 

Bell 

5 ml 

6.55 

10.50 

60.31 

Icrramycin (generic) 

Pfizer 

4C 

3 82 

6.11 

59 95 

Nchasulph skin 

Omni prolec 

I5G 

9 44 

15.07 

.59.64 

Hexidol plus 

TorrenI 

10 T 

II 91 

18 90 

58 69 

ITerobin 

Glaxo 

25 g 

11.59 

18.07 

58.65 

Allol 

Indoco 

10 T 

10.61 

16 80 

58 54 

Cilynasc 

U.SV 

lOT 

5 50 

8.69 

58.(X! 

Oxyli'lraiyclin skin 

Pfizer 

5g 

5 07 

8.0! 

.57.99 

Hainycin vag (6 ovules) 

HAL 


10 (X) 

15 76 

57 60 

Tavisl 

Wander ■ 

50 ml 

20 77 

.32 67 

57 29 

.Sedonal 

East India 

I2T 

261 

409 

56 70 

Gravol 

Wallace 

10 T 

6.55 

9.95 

56.69 

IVpsunil UZ 

Burroughs Wellcome 

10 T 

5 08 

4.82 

.56.49 

Kay-Cicl 

.Siadmcd 

228 ml 

15 01 

25..50 

56.56 

Hycibex 

Pharmed 

110 ml 

9 07 

14.12 

5645 

Uynora! 

Infar 

lOT 

6(K) 

9 35 

55 83 

TcManon-.5() 

Intar 

1 ml 

12 (X> 

18.70 

.55.83 

Calpol 

Burroughs Wellcome 60 ml 

7 49 

11.67 

55.81 

Wix:kadinc 

Wtx'khardl 

5(K) ml 

122 45 

189.48 

54.74 

Arachiiol (.5 lack) 

Duphar 

.5x1 ml 

800 

12 36 

.54 50 

Sarotena 

CFL Pharma 

10 T 

6 25 

9.65 

.54.40 

Aquusnl 

U.SV 

30 C 

2.5.().5 

35.50 

54.01 

Subaniycin 

Dey's 

IOC 

7.60 

11.69 

53.82 

Tonoieron 

Easi India 

450 ml 

27.41 

41.94 

53.01 

PZA 

Ciba 

10 T 

17.12 

2.3.10 

52.45 

Paracin 

Stadmed 

60 ml 

5.25 

8.00 

52.38 

Pexosyn ZN 

Bell 

5 ml 

5.29 

8.05 

.52.17 

Fptoin 

Bools 

tOOT 

27.85 

42.2.5 

51.71 

Ourdinal (60 ml) 

Rhone Poulenc 

10 T 

3 28 

4.97 

51..52 

Cardinal (.50 ml) 

Rhone Poulenc 

lOT 

2 39 

3.62 

51.46 

Synertab 

Phanned 

lOT 

6.48 

9.80 

51.23 

A.siclong 

Torrent 

60 ml 

1.5,83 

23.90 

.50.78 

Nco.sporin 

Burroughs Wellcome 

10 ml 

8 90 

12.97 

50.81 

Arlidin 

USV 

lOT 

8 36 

12.60 

50./2 


+14.23 per cent; 125 mg/5 ml .syrup (60 ml) 
Rs 8.21 +16.62 per cent, 150 mg/ml drops 
(15 ml) Rs 7.42 + 12.77 per cent (Metacin 
prices have not gone up yet). 

llte popular brands of paracetamol prices 
arc 65.77 to 11.55 per cent more than the 
>;eiling price Hxed by the government. The 
price of Calpol tablet ha.s gone up by 40 per 
cent and syrup by 56 per cent and Croctn 
tablet has gone up by .15 per cent and syrup 
by 31 per cent. 

Another way of circumventing the rules 


and regulations is to make drug combinations. 
One such example is Fortagesic of Win- 
Medicarc. It contains paraceumol 500 mg 
and pentazocin 15 mg per tablet. Foriwin 
25 mg pentazocin costs Rs 2.73 per tablet 
and Crocin 500 mg paracetamol taMets costs 
Rs 0.40. So 500 mg paracetamol and 25 mg 
pentazocin should cost Rs 3.13. But 
Fortagesic with 15 mg pentazocin and 500 
rog paracetamol costs Rs 4.95 per tablet. 
Similarly Win-Medicare has another 
overpriced combination product of 


paracetamol 450 mg + chlormc/anono l(X) 
mg costing Rs 2.5(i per tablet 

The ceiling puce of aspirin Itirmulaiion 
(per Older No ird i ol Jtmuarv 4. 1988) is 
as lollows. Aspimi .t(K) mg/tablct strip (10 
labsitA' Rs 0 64. Actual prices ateaatollows 
(for lOtalilet strip .) Apidin (IDFL) Aspirin 
200 mg +++ (Id T) Rs 2.42, Colsprin 
(Reckits) Aspirin '25 mg (10 T) Rs I 92. 
Dispnn (Rcckiis) 'Sti mg +f+ (10 T) 
Rs 2 IK), Micropvrm (Nicholas) i50 mg .| 
(10 T) Rs 2.'7. and Wmspmi (Wiii- 
Medicarc) .524 mg (l<) T) Rs t 75 
The brand puces arc moic than ilic.ccilmg 
prices from 485 pet seni to 2(K) pci ccm. 
Besides none of these piodiicls coufiim Ui 
the standard lormulation ot .500 mg uspinn. 
This shows the inelfictency o( FDA in 
allowing irrational lormiilations 

To top all this the drug companies have 
marketed small dose aspirin as jinti- 
cnagulanis loi piophylaxis in cases of 
increased ri.sks of blood clotting. The 
govcrnmcni nolilicd ceiling price of .500 
mg uspinn/iab (10 T) is Rs 0 (>4, ASA 50 
(German Remedies) 50 mg aspinn/tah 
(lOT), 6; and Aspicoi tConccpl) 80 mg 
aspirin/tab (10 T), 2 20. How can the 
government allow 9.58 times (‘’ 58 per cent) 
the ceiling price to ASA 50 and a price rise 
of 24,08 percent as well'' It we can compare 
all the ceiling prices and lind wide 
discrepancies this can be reported to the 
government 

Most of the expectorants (Benadryl. Bro- 
zedex, Cinaryl. Corex, Dcacos, laipihisl, 
Mil's linctu.s. Froiijss.) plus, Solvin, 
Sooihcx, Sovcmal, Triammic. Tristina, 
Zedex and Zeci) show increa.se in price, 
ranging Irom 20 per ccni n> 220 per cent. 
Likewise viiamin lormiilations lAqua.sol- 
A. Arachiiol. Arovii. Becosnlcs, Bcctrion, 
Beplex, Bclonin. Rivmal forte, Citravitc, 
Cobadex lorle, Hexavii, Hoviic, Hyeibex, 
Macroberin. Fedic. Polyhion, Siresscaps, 
Sukccc, Viscneral. Vitneuron, etc); 
minerals (Calcium-Sandoz. Ciial, Citralka, 
Coslyte. Elcdral, Elcclrobiob, Ftlibon, 
Macalvit.Nulrisan.Ostocalcium.etc); iron 
preparations (Dexorange plus, Fefol, 
Fessovitc. Hemalrine. Hcpatoglobin, 
nmfeion, Phosphoniin.Tonoferon, etc); and 
nutritional products (Bayer’s tonic. 
Hemiphus. Ktnetone, Livogen. Ncogadine 
elixir, etc) show ri.se in pnee 

In the antituberculous products, the 
prices of ethambutol, and pyrazinamide 
have gone up. Among antibiotics 
tetracycline and chloramphenicol rates have 
gone up. Prices of hormones have 
consistently been raised and this lime, we 
sec the price of Aquaviron (without B12) 
has gone up by 4 i .36 per cent, Lynoral by 
56 per cent. Orgaluiin by 47 per cent and 
Testanon by 108 per cent Most of the 
anticonvulsants like Dilantin, Epilex, 
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Epsolin. Epioin. Garoin. My solin, Valparan 
ulkalets. and Cardinal have also shown a 
price rise. Prices of sedatives and 
antidepressants continue to rise. 

Some ot (he newer entrants in the drug 
industry have become inleiligeni enough to 
market only tablets - so that capital 
investment is less or one can get the tablets 
compounded on a loan licence - for vague 
indications, where doctors cannot complain 
that there are no results, and at very high 
prices so that there is no need to ask for an 
increase in rates. One .such example is Serdia 
which has introduced the following products. 

Rates iRxj 

Conversyl 

(antihypeften.sivc) 10T 201.47 (I od) 
Daflon-.SOO (cardiac) 

10 T 158.64(1 bd) 


Diamicron (antidiabetic) 
10 T 

Flavedun'20 (cardiac) 

10 T 

Isomeride (antiobesity) 
IOC 
Natrilix 

(antihypertensive) 10 T 
Ponderax 

(anliobesity) 10 C 
Survector 

(antidepressant) 10 T 
Trivastal LA 
(anti-parkinson) 10 T 


90.40 (I bd) 
90.40 (I tds) 
88.81 (I bd) 
37,10 (I od) 
77.22 (1 od) 
119.96 (I bd) 
141,55 (1-4 d) 


(Od IS once daily: bd is twice daily; and tds 
thrice daily.) 

Arc such high introductory rates for such 
prixJucts justified? 


Plight of Child Labourers 

Pankaj 


Though immediate intervention to alleviate the misery of child 
labourers is necessary, any attempt to render them jobless is equally 
uncalled for. 


DELHI, where maximum number of 
organisations work for the welfare of child 
labourers and where laws fur abolishing 
child laboui throughout the country arc 
formulated, has 18 per cent of its 25 lakh 
child population employed in vanous types 
ol physical labour. 

A report by the UNICEF says, the 
working conditions tor child labourers are 
harsh in India. About 45.0(K)children work 
for almost ten hours a day in the various 
industries. In Delhi, a majority of the child 
labour is engaged as domc.stic .servants. 
Vehicle rcpaii shops and garages employ 
a si/cahle number of the child labourers. 
Children cun afso be found working in 
dhabas. tea stalls and in small hotels to a 
large extent. 

In UP.carpets industries in Mir/apurand 
Bhudoi and glass industry of Firozabad. 
and various other industries have 7-8 
million child labourers. UP accounts for 
20 per cent ot ihc entire child labour force 
in the country It is shameful that after 47 
years of independence India has more 
than 5.5 crorc child labourers. No serious 
attempt has been made to liberate them 
except the Child Labour (Prohibition and 
Regulation) Act. 1986 and the Factories 
Act in 1948. 

According to the Centre of Concern for 
the Child Labour, at present 10,000 


children arc engaged in rag picking in 
Delhi, with last 15 years registering a rapid 
increase in their presence. The centre al.so 
mentions that girls constitute 30 per cent 
of the child labour. A large number of child 
labourers live on streets and this makes 
them more vulnerable to sexual and drug 
abuse. 

A few months ago India found herself in 
an embarrassing situation when Germany 
refused to attend an international coiilercncc 
of carpet manufacturers organised by India 
on the grounds that the Indian carpets were 
made by the chi Idten. To aboli sh child labour, 
the European Community has passed tbe 
stK'ial clause to apply selective import 
restrictions on the countries who are denying 
minimum labour standard to their workers. 
The Indian carpet industry, which has a 
turnover of approximately Rs 1,400 crorc, 
will suiter. 

In Mirzapur-Bhadoi carpet belt 40 per 
cent of the carpet weavers are children below 
14 years. Knitting, weaving and pre¬ 
processing in these carpet industries 
adversely affect their back and their eye 
sight and in a very short period they lose 
their fingers. Another lO.OOOchildren work 
in the lock industry of Aligarh where they 
slog for 12-15 hours in dim light and amidst 
highly poisonous chemicals which make 
them prone to asthma and various skin 


problems. It has been estimated that 45.000 
children below 15 years are engaged m 
brass industries in Moradabad and 50.()0<) 
children in the bangle industries oi 
Firozabad. In Lucknow, zari industrj 
employs at least 45.000 children. Child 
labour is a feature of almo.st ail the states 
In diamond cutting and polishing industry 
of Surat at least 50.(X)0 children dodrillinj; 
and polishing in highly polluted environment 
lor long hours which exposes them to 
several health hazards due to lack ot basi^ 
facilities at the workplace. 

The world conference in Vienna in I99< 
recognised the important role itic 
governments can play in improving the lot 
of children. It urged nations to mobilise 
maximum resources to reduce chilil 
mortality rate and provide nutritious food 
to all children UnBirtunatcly. no political 
party ever took to abolish child labour as 
children do not constitute vote banks 
According to South Asian Coalition oit 
Child Seivitude. only voluniais 
organisations arc doing (he work ol 
emancipating child labour. Non¬ 
government organisations can more 
effectively implement policies lor revival 
protection and development ot children 
But most of the NGOs end up rendering 
(he child labourers unemployed 

The NGOs always demand high prioriis 
to be given to the literacy of these children 
Now, how can a child afford education 
after giving up his low waged job? II he 
goes to .school he has to spend on hi' 
studies, while working not only was lu- 
earning hut also contributing to fainils 
income. 

Child labourers arc paid low wages 
ranging from onc-third to one-half ot that 
paid to adult lahourcis, even it the output 
of the former is mure. Some demand equ.il 
wages for child labourers. But laws hardly 
transform the society. Last year (till June 
1994) 309 child labourers were 'relea.scd' 
But now It has become a common feature 
to find one lot of child labourers being 
‘released’ only to be replaced by othc 
group of children. The inspectors upon 
whom lies the responsibility to enforce 
laws are often bribed by the employers Ol 
cour.se, industriali.sts who exploit child 
labour on a large scale and get high profit', 
will not pay enough to the children iiH 
government exerts pressure. 

Child labour is common in developing 
countries like Nepal, India. Pakistan and 
Turkey, etc. In these countries poverty and 
child exploitation go hand in hand. Instead 
of industrialisation which deprives (he 
children of income earning opponunitie.s. 
schemes for poverty alleviation and 
rehabilitation of child labourers are a better 
alternative. 
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Muslim Women’s Voices 

Expanding Gender Justice under Muslim Law 

Sabeeha Bano 

An opinion survey among Muslim women in a seciion of Delhi indicates 
that while the enactment of a Uniform Civil Code is a difficult 
proposition, the objectives sought to be promoted through the enactment 
can be achieved equally well by a process of reform of personal laws 
through the internal initiatives of different communities. 


EVEN though there has been a spate of 
research on women in India since the UN 
declared the International Women’s Year 
two decades ago. little corresponding 
reseatcli exists in respect of Muslim women 
in India. The few studies that have appeared 
during the last two decades have been 
undertaken either with the commonly 
prevalent prejudiceagain.st Muslims in mind 
nr wereotherwise methodologically dericient 
in that they employed indices of measurement 
of women’s status which had little relevance 
to the realitie.s ot their existence within the 
Indian environment. Therefore, studies on 
Muslim women arc called for il a realistic 
assessment of the issues of concern to them 
and their community is to be formed. 

.Since little empirical re.search exists on 
Muslim women, the impression somehow 
cxi.sis that they have no voice and no feelings 
.ibout the issues which concern them. This 
IS particularly the case when it comes to the 
issue o! gender justice. On this important 
issue, which has been highlighted lime and 
again during the past several decades through 
the demand for enactment oi a Uniform Civil 
C'oilc applicable to all Indians, the debate has 
usually taken place among men. Even when 
women have rai.sed the issue, their reasons 
loi demanding a Uniform Civil Code have 
been taken over by men atid equally, con¬ 
tested by men. What arc women’s sensibilities 
on this question has never appeared on the 
surtacc. and this has distorted an undcr- 
'landing of the problem in properperspective. 

Enactment of a Uniform Civil Code 
cniomed upon the state in terms of Article 
■W of the Directive Principles of State Policy 
m the Constitution of India has proved to 
he an extremely contentious issue. The 
i"oiagoni.sts of the Uniform Civil Code do 
not as a whole belong to a common category 
>n terms of the arguments which they use 
in order to buttress their demand for 
enactment of a Uniform Civil Code. Among 
them, there arc a goixl many people who arc 
strongly committed to democratic and liberal 
s alucs and feel that the concept of a common 
citizenship enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution demands that there should also 
N* a common law for all citizens. Others are 
motivated by very narrow nationalist or 
chauvinist ideas to demand a common civil 
code for all Indians. For them, a Uniform 


Civil Code is a necessary condition for the 
promotion ot a strong national feeling. Others 
still demand a Uniform Civil Code because 
they feel that the personal laws of the different 
communities, including Muslim Personal 
Law. arc gender unjust, and gender justice 
may be easier to ensure through a Uniform 
Civil Code On the other hand, those opposing 
the enactment of a Uniform Civil Code have 
couched their arguments in the democratic 
right of cultural minorities to continue to 
follow their distinct cultural traditions and 
personal laws. 

This IS not an appropriate place to 
undertake an examination of the rationale 
of the dilfcrcnt arguments advanced to 
demand or oppose t he enactment of a Uni form 
Civil Code, it is .sufficient to indicate that 
the manner in which the debate on this 
controversial question has gone on, there 
has cmeigcd a fair degree of consensus that 
enactment of a Unilorm Civil Cirde in the 
present situation is not going to be ca.sy. For 
one thing, the legal diversity which exists 
in this country is far too complex and 
bewildering and any attempt to force 
uniformity of legal practice will te generative 
of a great deal of .social strife. Secondly, 
there also exists diversity with respect Ui 
jurisprudence or what might be considered 
the philosophy of law. Enactment of a 
Uniform Civil Code will entail reconciling 
these different principles of jurisprudence 
which is not going to be easy. Finally, 
personal laws of several tribal communities 
are sanctified by the Constitution and over¬ 
ruling them can lead to constitutional 
difficulties. 

On the whole, con.sensus among large 
sections of opinion, except some hardcore 
liberals and nationalists, is tending towards 
the position that enactment of a Uniform 
Civil Code is not possible, but the question 
of ensuring gender justice remains. This 
should be ensured through the different 
communities taking the initiative on their 
own to reform their personal laws to give 
elTect to considerations of gender justice 
without coercion from the state or any other 
agency. Such reform is also called for in the 
face of the emerging tension between the 
constitutional civil law as it has developed 
through the decisions of the Supreme Coutt 
and the personal laws of the different 


communities If ihv final enactment of a 
Uniform Ovil Code is not to be made an 
eventual contingency in the face of the 
growing chasm between the constitutional 
law and the provisions ol the personal laws, 
internal reform through rationalising the 
persona! laws would appear to be a good 
strategy for those groups and communities 
which do not want to submit under pressure 
ol cither the liberals or the Hindu chauvinists 
to the tyranny ol a Unilorm Civil Code. 

Our aim here is to articulate Muslim 
women’s voice on this question by ItKUsing 
on the response offered by women 
rcsprtndents on aspects of social practice and 
law which arc the core of the issue of gender 
justice and the principal reason for the 
demand of a Uniform Civil Code on the part 
ol those who feel that gender justice cannot 
be assured under traditional personal laws 
of the different communities in general and 
Muslim Personal Law in particular Our 
analysis is ha.scd on the assumption that 
evenliially consensus on the question of 
internal reform would be a suitable strategy 
to withstand pressure for the enactment of 
a Unilorm Civil Code and m the process of 
that reform what Muslim women themselves 
think should be ol critical relevaricc 

The data presented here wa<- collected 
from a sample of 2(X) respondents drawn 
from the Muslim localities <n and around the 
Jamia Miliia Islamia in Delhi as part of a 
larger study designetl to find out women’s 
understanding of the Koranic and Muslim 
Personal l^aw provisions relating to divorce, 
marriage and inheritance., etc. From this 
study, we have isolated a set ot questions 
for this discussion. Ol the total respondents 
covered by this study, 194(97 per cent) were 
Sunnis and 6 (.7 per cent) were Shias Most 
of them belong to the Ashiaf category of 
.social groups such as Saiyed, Pathan and 
Sheikh. The Saiyed women account for 30 
(I .S per cent). Khan for .77 (18 per ceni), and 
Sheikh lor 72 (36 percent). Others belonged 
to intermediate or lower social groups of 
Mu.slims: Ansaris account for 15 (6 per 
cent), Sulaimani. Saili and Dhobi fur 22(11 
per cent), and Meo for 5 (.7 per cent). Tlie 
large majority of them. 142 (71 per cent) 
were between 26 and 45 years old, 28 (14 per 
cent) were below 25 years of age and 30 per 
cent (15 per cent) were above 46 years of age. 

In terms of educational background. .37 
(19 per cent) were informally educated, 125 
(63 percent) had received formal education 
and 38 (19 per cent) were illiterate. Of the 
formally educated respondents. 15 (8 per 
cent) were educated up to the filth standard, 
40 (20 per cent) were educated up to sixth 
to 12th standard, and 70 (.35 per cent) were 
educated up to the degree level. Whether 
educated or not, most of tfie respondents, 
147 (74 per cent) were housewives, two (I 
per cent) were working m house-based 
economic activity. 10 (5 per cent) were self- 
employed, 40 (20 per cent) were in service, 
and one (.5 per cent) is in business. Of those 
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cn^apt'U in gjinlul economic aciivily, U 
(6 per ccnl) were earning up to Rs 500, six 
(3 per ceni) were earning between Rs 500 and 
Rs 1,500, 10 (5 per cent) were earning bet¬ 
ween Rs 1,500 and Rs 3,000 and 26 (30 per 
cent) were earning more than 3,(X)0a month. 

Since women enjoy limited autonomy in 
terms of what they do with their earnings 
and their access to the economic resources 
ot their lamtiics. the respondents were asked 
a set ot questions with respect to those 
aspects as well. Of tho.se having an 
independent earning, seven (4 pcrccnt)spcnd 
their earnings the way they want, and 46 (23 
per cent) hand over their earnings to the 
husband to be spent on the family. Again, 
87 (44 per cent) respondents said they were 
free to open and operate their own bank 
account, and 113 (57 per cent) admitted that 
they did not enjoy this freedom. On the 
whole. It would appear that the respondents 
are by and large living within a traditional 
family setting and are dependent on their 
husbands and families in terms of their daily 
course of life. 

Their personal lifestyles further confirm 
this. Of all the respondents, only one is 
unmarried but lives within a family setting; 
175 (88 per cent) arc married, four (2 per 
cent) are divorced, 17 (9 per cent) arc 
widowed and three (2 per cent) are separated, 
but they ton arc living with their paternal 
families. Of those maried, 198 (99 percent) 
had a traditional religious marriage and only 
one had a civil marriage. As many us 138 
(69 per ccnl) piay daily (which does not irwan 
that they pray five times daily; it only means 
that they perform at lca.st one prayer daily), 
40 (20 per ccnl) pray at least on Friday, and 
19 (10 per cent) pray occasionally. One 
respondent said she prayed only during 
personal crises and two said they did not 
pray at all. Again, 156 (78 per cent) observe 
last for all .30 days during Ran)a^an, 40 (20 
per ccnl) observe fast on .some days, and four 
do not observe lasts at all. As far as engaging 
in a reading of the Koran as a religious duty 
IS concerned, 63(32 percent) read the Koran 
daily. 85 (43 per cent) read only sometimes. 

1 1 vc (3 per cent) read onl y on special occasions 
and 47 (24 per cent) do not read the Koran 
as a religious duty. Of tho.se who read the 
Koran, 70 (35 per cent) admitted that they 
understand the Koran and 83 (42 per cent) 
admitted that they did not understand what 
was there in the Koran even though they read 
It from time to time. 

Since ob.scrvance of purdah is considered 
a characteristics of Muslim women, the 
respondents were asked tf they believed tn 
the purdah and what was the precise form 
in which they themselves observed purdah. 
Of all the respondents 182 (91 per cent ) said 
they believed in purdah and 18 (9 per cent) 
dented believing in purdah. Of those who 
said they believed in purdah, 65 (33 per cent) 
believed in wearing the burqa, 68 (34 per 
cent) believe in covering the head with the 
^ end of the sari or a dupatta, and 49 (25 per 


ccnl) believe in observing purdah through 
proper behaviour without engaging in any 
adherence to form of dress. On the whole, 
therefore, the large majority'of the women 
respondents covered arc fairly typical Muslim 
women. 

Since one of the areas at the centre of the 
controversy over the enactment of Uniform 
Civil Code is that of marriage and divorce, 
the respondents were asked a senes of 
questions about marnage and divorce. Of all 
the respondents, 86 (43 per cent) reported 
that their formal consent to the marriage was 
sought by their parents, and as many as 113 
(57 per cent) said that no formal consent to 
their marriage was sought from them. Again. 
198 199 per ccnl) were married through a 
'nikah' ceremony. The payment of mehr 
promised by their husbands at the lime of 
marnage ranged as low as Rs 100 and as 
high as Rs 40,000. Three respondents (2 jiei 
cent) entered marriage on a ‘mehr’ of less 
than Rs 100.35 (18 per cent) on Fatmi mehr 
which is an amount equivalent to that fixed 
by Prophet Muhammad while marrying his 
daughter, seven (4 per cent) on an amount 
between Rs )(X} and Rs 1,000, 25 (13 per 
cent) on an amount between Rs 1,0(X) and 
Rs 5,000 and 92 on an amount above 
Rs 50,000. This last category includes one 
respondent whose mehr was of the order of 
Rs 1,25,000. Interestingly, as many us 37 
(19 per cent) respondents reported that they 
did not know what was the mehr fixed at 
the lime ot their marriage. 

For all the respondents except one, their 
present marriage was their first marriage. It 
is often believed that the case of divorce in 
the caseof Muslims results in frequent casting 
away of the wife. If our data is to be relied 
upon, it would .seem that divorce is not very 
common among Muslims. This is as true of 
men as much as women as our question with 
respect to the marriage of the respondents’ 
husband .shows that in the case of 187 (94 
per cent) respondents their marriage to their 
present husband was also the first marriage 
lor the husband. Only in eight (4 per cent) 
cases the present marriage of the husband 
was his second marriage and in one case the 
present marriage was a fourth marnage. Of 
those husbands whose present marriage is 
not their first marriage, only eight (4 per 
cent) had divorced their wife and three (2 
per cent) had married a second lime after 
having been widowed earlier. 

Even though the overwhelming majority 
of the respondents have never been di vorced 
and only eight (4 per cent) have married 
husbands who had been widowed or divorced 
earlier, the large majority of them are of the 
view that the practice of triple divorce is 
Iniquitous to women. As many as 164 (82 
percent) felt that the practice of triple divorce 
should be abolished completely, while 20 
(10 per cent) thought otherwise and another 
16 (8 per cent) did not show a firm opinion 
on Ms matter. On the question of polygamy 
as many as 173 (88 per cent) want ilw 


provision for polygamous marries to h< 
abolished completely. 14 (7 per cent) think 
othcrwi.se and 13 (7 percent) are undecided 
Accordingly, on an overall assessment, av 
many as 76 (38 per ccnl) respondents Idi 
that Muslim personal law discriminaics 
against women. 70 (35 per cent) thought 
olherwi.se and another .54 (27 percent) were 
undecided. 

If .such a large proportion of women fed 
that the provisions of Muslim personal luw 
relating to tnpic divorce and polygamy arc 
iniquitous to women and should be abolished 
or that Muslim personal law discriminates 
against women, the question naturally 
follows what they feel about how the retorrn 
of the law should be effected. Of all the 
respondents 76 (38 per cent) felt that Mush m 
personal law should remain unaltered which, 
in other words, means that in their opinion 
the personal law needs no reforms. The 
remaining respondents thought that changes 
or reforms in specific areas were called foi 
As many as 73 (37 per cent) felt that reform 
in respect of polygamy was called fur. 62 
(31 per cent) felt that reform in respect ot 
custody of the child in the event of .separation 
or divorce was called for. and 58 (29 pci 
cent) said that the provisions regardin'' 
maintenance to a divorced or separated wit 
needed reform. Only one respondent als 
said that reform in respect to a woman's rigf 
in paternal property was required. 

'The broad consensus which seems to b 
emerging in Indian society with respect t' 
the enactment of Uniform Civil Code is thj 
such an enactment is a diflicult propositior 
but the objectives sought tn be promote' 
through the enactment of Uniform Civi 
Code can be achieved equally well by 
process ol reform of the different persona 
laws through internal initiative of thi 
communities themselves. Our discussion o 
the data from the respondents shows thu 
there is a dear understanding of the ncei 
for this kind of reform as well as a cleu 
understanding of the areas where suci 
reforms are called for. Our respondents 
specific answers also go to show this broai 
consensus. The respondents were asked ii 
indicate whether a Uniform Civil Codi 
should be enacted, or Muslim Personal Lav 
should be retained as it is, or it should bi 
reformed. Only 29 1 14 per cent) respondent 
said that Mu.siim Personal Law should N 
replaced with a gender-just Uniform Civi 
Code, and a roughly equal number 30 (l.‘ 
per cent) felt that Muslim Personal Lav 
should be retained as it is. Of the remaininj 
respondents, 35 (28 percent) fdt that Muslin 
Personal Law should be retained with minoi 
changes and another 57 (29 per cent) sait 
that Muslim Personal Law needs drastu 
reforms, but that the.se changes should Ik 
brought about within an Islamic framework 
There cannot be clearer indication for tb« 
leaders of the community and greater reason 
for them to initiate the processor reform than 
this testimony. 



Further Dispossessing the IMbals 
Implicadons of Draft Forest Bill 


Stephen Rego 


The draft forest hill aims to increase the hold of bureaucratic and 
commercial-industrial interests over forest resources, further alienating 
the tribals from their environs. 


WHILE ihe draft forest bill of the ecntral 
govemmeni entitled, ‘The Conservation of 
Forests and Natural Eeo-Systems Aet' has 
found few supporters outside the politieal 
establishment and the forest bureaucracy, 
there has been much discussion on various 
aspects of the proposed legislation even 
among those opposed to it. This was only 
to be expected, since critics of the bill 
encompass a broad spectrum ranging from 
urban based environmental groups, to NGOs 
working-in tribal areas, academics subscrib¬ 
ing to differing ideologies, and even some 
Marxist-lxninisl political organisations. 

Almost all the critics arc unanimous in 
condemning the bill as undemtKratic and 
anti-tribal. But. opinion remains divided on 
how to understand the role of Ihe state and 
the lorest bureaucracy, the intervention of 
the World Rank and other foreign agencies, 
the impact of the leasing out of forest land 
to industry, the advisability or otherwise of 
centiali.sation. the que.siion ot tribal subsist¬ 
ence and Its po.ssible adverse impact on the 
goal oi con.servation. to enumerate some of 
the more contentious issues. As part of this 
debate, a group of lecturers, researchers, 
lawyers, activists, who stand for a people- 
oriented forest policies, met at Nashik in 
February at a seminar organised by the Van 
Vidheyak (Forest Bill) Samiksha Snmiti. 

The keynote address at the inaugural 
.session was given by Pr.idip Prabhu of Ihe 
Kashiakari Sanghaiana which works among 
the tribals in Thane district of Maharashtra. 
Recognising that the massive deforestation 
cau.scd by a policy bias in favour of 
commercial and industrial interests over the 
last IBO years had created a crisis situation 
which threatened no' only the environment, 
but also the very existence of the tribal 
communities, he questioned (hecommitment 
ol the government to the goal of forest 
conservation. Despite the title given to the 
proposed act. there was little reason tobcl ievc 
Its avowed aims because of certain basic 
daws in its approach. 

According to Prabhu. one of the most 
-signiricant flaws was the centralisation of 
powers at all levels which will pave the way 
for greater authoritarian functioning. By 
disempowering the people and strengthening 
the hands of the forest officials, besides 


increasing the powers of the centre vis-a- 
vis the states, it would only worsen the 
present undcmm'ratic and arbitrary system 
of forest managemciii Since even ordinary 
lorest officials would luiw have the powers 
to arrest merely on suspicion the bill would 
convert every adivasi who enters the forests, 
even if it was in search of subsistence, into 
a potential criminal. 

Further, he criticised the bill for seeing 
no role for the tnbal communities in forest 
conservation and management, even as it 
prepares the grounds for leasing out forest 
land to private parties, including industry 
‘Captive plantations' as araw material .source 
could be ecologically dangerous, and it would 
be futile to believe that the problem of 
degraded forest land could be .solved in this 
manner. In fact, the goal of preservation has 
only been achieved in those areas where the 
adivasi communiiics have been actively 
involved 

Finally. Prabhu %irc.sscd that it would he 
dangerous to look at the hill in isolation. The 
rootsol the new legislation, and its apparently 
conscrvationi.st thrust, could be traced to the 
changes in the Iramework of the World Bank 
which have come about as a result of the 
pressure from people's movements and 
environmental gn>ups. Since most of its 
earlier schemes have been shown to be 
environmentally harmful the bank has now 
set up the Global Environmental Facility 
(GEF) to route its loan.s. For availing of this 
finance, each member country has been asked 
to prepare an environment asessment and 
cco-devciopment plan. 'Die new bill is clearly 
part of this process. Prabhu asserted that 
experience has proved that an external agency 
like the bank cannot play any positive role, 
and this was further evident from the new 
legislation which he described as a ‘TADA 
fur the forest areas'. Inconctusion, he pointed 
out that it was incorrect to welcome individual 
clauses of the bill as some environmentalists 
had done. It was nctxs.sary to view the bill 
in its totality and demand the complete 
withdrawal of the present draft. 

Anand Kapoor of the Maharashtra Arogya 
Mandal, Bhimashankar project, gave a 
detailed account of ‘Jungle-Jeevan Bachao 
Yatra' whoscaimhad been to focus attention 
on the plight of tribal communities living 


in the wildlife sanctuaries. While the tribals 
in the Sariska game park in Rajasthan were 
prevented from collecting forest produce 
from within the boundaries, more than 470 
limestone quarries had been allowed to 
continue operations wiihtn the .same area 
despite a Supreme ('ourt order banning thi.s 
in I99.t r^nly rnass siruggle.s ol the people 
had been able to check this practice "The 
yatris came across similar examples with 
respect to thereniral Paper Mill that extracts 
bamboo Irom the Shoolpaneshwar sanctuary 
in Gujarat, and the Birla-owncd Indalco with 
regard to bauxite mining m the Radhanagari 
sanctuary near Kolhapur. The ban on cattle 
gra/.mg by nomadic tribes- in the Bhaialpui 
sanctuary inRa)asihan actually hiKlanegattvc 
effect, because the grass grew wild and 
choked the marshlands, thus destroying the 
natural habitat of the birds and driving them 
away. KapiKir argued that the goal of wildlife 
protection could only be achieved with the 
active involvement of the tnbals, but, if (he 
proposed legislation becomes law. the 
opposite IS likely to happen 

Panciiayats or Privati.saiion'.’ 

Speaking on behalf of the Bhaiat Jan 
Andolan (BJ A) Pradip Prabhu drew attention 
to the recommendations ol the Bhunya 
committee, consisting predominantly of tribal 
MPs, on the need to extend the provisions 
ofthe7.1rdcon.stitulional amendment relating 
to local self-government to the schedule 
areas The amendment proposes that while 
the gram panchayats should enjoy greater 
autonomy, the gram sabha (village assembly) 
should have the power to monitor the 
panchayats. This would guaid the panchayats 
against the pre.scni pattern where Ihc.se bodies 
arc mostly controlled by u narrow, corrupt 
elite section. Demanding that these recom¬ 
mendations should be implemented. Prabhu 
pointed out that this was only part of the 
prncc.sstowards ‘ Adivasi Swarajya'.the goal 
of the BJA, under which complete control 
over all natural re.sources would pa.ss over 
to the local community, which would enjoy 
total political autonomy. The presentation 
sparked off considerable discussion, 
e.spccially over whether genuine demixirati- 
cally functioning alternatives could be created 
in some pockets within the existing system, 
or whetheracompletc overhaul wasiequired. 

Manorama Savurof the Bombay university 
traced the historical evolution ol Ihe paper 
industry in the country and its relationship 
with the tribals and the forests. The industry 
had felled large areas of bamboo forests for 
its raw material needs, besides exploiting the 
tribals who arc employed as contract labour 
for bamboo cutting at ridiculously low wages. 
Savur further explained how handling over 
control over forest lands to large industrial 
houses as proposed under the draft bill, 
could be detrimental, illustrating her 
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argument with the example of the Ballarpur 
Paper Mills near Nagpur owned by the 
Thapars. She also asserted that the state had 
not been neutral in this process but sided the 
paper mill owners through tow tariffs and 
subsidised inputs, and often ignored the 
legitimate demands of the affected tribal 
communities. However, she stressed that 
such criticism should not lead to an argument 
against mtxicmisation, or for romanticising 
the tribal existence, but be seen as a plea 
that the fruits of such development arc evenly 
shared by all and not monopolised by a few 
large business families. 

Stephen Rego contended that the context 
andimplications of the proposed privatisation 
of forest lands needs to be explored. From 
reports it appears that the government plans 
to lease two million hectares of degraded 
forest lands, overcoming the ban on such 
leasing through a legal subterfuge. The land 
will first be leased loautonomous government 
bodies like the Forest Development 
Corporations (FDCs), who will in turn lease 
it to private industry. It should he recalled 
that the FDCs are one of the important 
channels through which World Bank finance 
for forestry schemes are entering the country, 
and that privatisation is an established 
principle of the bank. Taken together, this 
rai.ses the question as to what exactly is the 
bank's agenda for Indian forests? This 
privati.sation policy can be criticised not 
only on the grounds of control over natural 
resources, but ecologically as well, for it is 
apparent that ‘captive raw material 
plantations' are no ecological substitute for 
the rich and varied natural forests that i ndustry 
itself has earlier de.stroyed. It is clear that 
'Ihc needs of the market will only dominate 
over the needs of the people and the environ¬ 
ment" under such privatised planning. 

Archive oi- Forest Management 

Rajinder Singh Negi of the People's Union 
for Democratic Rights (PUDR) gave a 
historical overview of government's forest 
policy. The successive legislations from 
British times served the purpose of 
demarcating areas as protected or reserved 
for commercial and industrial exploitation, 
thusdeprivingthcadivasisoftheirtradilional 
rights. Negi lamented that the post- 
independence approach of the Indian 
government was no different. Though the 
1952 and 1988 policy resolutions of the 
government spoke of the need to encourage 
involvement ot the tribal people in forest 
management, such an approach had rarely 
been brought into practice. Against this 
backdrop, Negi pointed out that though the 
proposed bill .sounded as if it had a different 
outlook, closer investigation revealed that 
it was basically similar to the act it sought 
to replace, besides adding a number of new 
anti-people conditionalities. 


Negi's presentation sparked off a 
discussion over the nature of the regulatory 
mechani.sms that existed prior to the advent 
of the colonial administration. Knowledge 
of these customary laws and practices arc 
weak largely because these were part of the 
oral traditions and the British administrators 
tended to ignore that which was not written 
while formulating their policy. Many 
participants ob-served that a number of these 
valuable traditions were dying, and it was 
of the utmo.si urgency to gather information 
on them for they could form an important 
basis for formultaing a pro-people policy. 
There was a general agreement that while 
some facts could he gathered from the 
colonial administrative records of the various 
departments, other important sources of 
inf^ormation would include the literature 
produced by and the documentation of 
people's movements historically, and 
through activists involved in organising 
tribals today, who could gain an 
understanding of the significance ol many 
socio-cullural practices in the proce.ss of 
integrating with the people. 

The discussion provided a natural 
background to J J Roy Burman's presentation 
on ‘Dynamics of Tribal Sacred Groves’. 
Explaining that these were certain historically 
demarcated parts of the forests which 
remained untouched because of their 
association in tribal culture with different 
deities. Burman argued that this was an 
assertion of tribal self-identity, "establishing 
norms against the profligatious use of nature" 
He criticised the attempts of both the 
government and some foreign-funded 
organisations tor the preservation of these 
tracts, arguing that people themselves should 
be empowered to do this. He concluded that 
while .such traditional structures should not 
be romanticised, they rellect the need to 
develop such age-old systems and other 
customary practices as the basis for cuiTcnt 
management principles. 

Burman' s observations generated a strong 
debate on the role of NGOs as catalysts of 
change, activist intervention in traditional 
practices, and the conflict beween modern 
scientific ideas and the age-old tribal culture. 
A general consensus was that there should 
he a critical acceptance of tradition, helping 
the people to differentiate the good from the 
bad. For example, while knowledge of 
science should be disseminated to eradicate 
a belief in the supernatural, and 
discriminatory rules like the ban on entry 
of women into the .sacred groves .should be 
sought to be overcome, the essential 
principles ol these tracts could be oriented 
toVvards autogenous social development and 
management of the environment 

Satyakam Joshi focused on the situation 
prevailing among the tribals in the forest belt 
of Gujarat Tracing the history of the forest 


labour co-operatives (PLCs) set up in the 
1940s. he showed in spite of increase in 
education and awareness among the tribal 
population at large, such bodies have tended 
tobedominated by a small propertied .section 
who have sacrificed the interests of the 
majority to become corrupt power brokers 
On the one hand, the widespread 
pauperisations that now exists in the tribal 
tracts of the .stale presents a depressing 
picture. But. on the other, the growth ot 
organisations in the Dangs. Bharuch 
Panchmahals and other parts of south Gujarat 
which are involved in taking up the issue, 
of the people provides hope for i mprovcmcni 
and change Recently. Ihc public pressure 
built upby such groups has forced ihcGiijartii 
government to begin the process ol 
implementing a ten-year-old government 
resolution regularising all ownership rights 
of the tribals on forest land being cultivated 
prior to 1980. Joshi stressed that such 
cultivation IS crucial for the subsistence ol 
the tribals. and is not Ihc major threat to the 
environment, as the draft forest bill makes 
It out to be. 

Later, representatives ot the Kashtakan 
Sanghatana. Bhoomi Sena, and the Adivasi 
Shetkan Shclmajoor .Sanghatana traced the 
history of their oganisaiions and the types 
of issues and struggles taken up by them 
The reports described how each organisation 
had mobilt.scd the people to demand the 
regularisation of forest plots, ioughi againsi 
illegal felling by pnvatc contractors,opposed 
the haras.smcnl by forest ufficials. etc 

The concluding presentation by Eknaili 
Salve, on the implications ot Ihc new bill 
for the democratic rights of tribals. criiiciscd 
Ihc increased powers proposed to he given 
to Ihc fore.si officials. For the tribals ol 
Chandrapur and Gadchiroli districts, 
hara.s.sment and arbitrary arrc.sis have already 
become common in Ihc name of dealing with 
naxalitcs. and the situation would only 
worsen if the new hill became a law He saic 
that Ihc very proccssof dralting the legislation 
was undemocratic since tribals and tribal 
organisations had not been consulted, and 
argued that it was only a ‘perspective from 
below’ that could lead to a genuinely 
democratic system of governance. Since the 
propo.sed bill lacked this, it was the duty »l 
all democratic minded individuals and 
organisations to firmly oppo.se it. 

During the discussions, it was con.stanilv 
highlighted through various examples that 
if the goals of conservation arc to succeed 
then the participation of tribal communities 
it not ihcirtotal control over the local natural 
resources, is absolutely essential. Any oihci 
perspective had to be summarily rejected 
The seminar therefore concluded with the 
participants resolving to campaign agamo 
the proposed legislation and demanding it'' 
total withdrawal. 
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Continuing Sanctions against Iraq 

Ninan Koshy 


The ‘information gap' regarding Iraq's weapons programme has 
been effectively used by the US to continue enforcement of sanctions 
against Iraq. _ 


the mandate of the recent referendum has 
Jeclured that Siiddam Hussein intends to 
aay in power for a long time to come. This 
will strengthen US resolve to continue UN 
tanciions against Iraq more than all for the 
.■vidence about the technical aspects and 
information gap’ regarding Iraq's pro- 
eramme on weapons ol mass destruction. 
But the divisions within the UN Security 
rouncil arc Niund to deepen as economic 
intc'rcsis increasingly shape the policies of the 
.'oiiccnied countries on the sanctions issue. 

The .sanctions regime lias been in place 
lor more than five years and its prolongation 
.•iisured by ever widening interpretation ol 
■he relevant Security Council resolution by 
he US. But as trade and related factors 
Jciermine the policies of several countries 
ind the true nature of the tragedy of the Iraqi 
iicoplecau.scd largely by UN aclionsemcrgcs, 
he sanctions regime will be weakened and 
iis legitimacy lost. Meanwhile, Saddam 
hiiissein's mistakes and miscalculations will 
iiovide his foes enough ammunition to 
.'oniinuc the punishment of the Iraqi people. 

Ii is significant to note lhat the UAH and 
he Arab League have made calls for an end 
o sanctions, mainly on humanilarian 
.'rounds. These calls represent a new 
iwarcncss among large .section of people in 
he region that the puni.shmeni has gone uh) 
lar 

The punitive sanctions regime imposed in 
^ugusl 1990 has already taken a tragic toll 
iinong the most vulnerable Iraqi civilians. 
According to the UNICEF representative in 
Baghdad Thomas Ekfal, half a million 
- hildrcn, more than 9,000 a month, had died 
)t malnutrition and di.scase because of 
'anctions. Another 1.5 million are in danger 
<f dying if the .sanctions were continued. An 
iddiiional three to four hundred thou.sand 
Iraqi civilians, the elderly and chronically 
II. also have died as a result of lack of 
medical supplies. Other humanitarian 
igencies also have cited similar tlgurcs. 

Sadruddin Aga Khan, who was the 
-sccutive delegate of the Secretary General 
or a UN Inter-Agency Humanitarian 
Programme for Iraq, Kuwaiti and IraqH'urkey 
ind Iraq/Iran border areas, immediately after 
he war against Iraq in his report of July IS, 
1991 had rai.sed the basic contradiction in 
mpn.sing sanctions on a country devastated 
ly a war of high-tech and overkill waged 
n the name of the UN. He .said; 

This mission has addressed the current 

humanitarian needs in Iraq and has concluded 

lhat their magnitude requires funding which 


excccd.s intcrnuiiunai and short-term 
palliaiive.s and can only be met from the 
country’s own reserves. How this finding 
is to be reconciled with the Security Council’s 
imposition ot sanctions is a determination 
which IS not ours to make. 

CoNaxTiNo Links 

It was Sccurtiv Council Resolution 661 
adopted on August 6, 1990, soon alter the 
Iraq invasion ot Kuwait, lhat impo.scd 
.sanctions on Iraq under Chapter VII of the 
Charter of the UN. prohibiting all states 
from importing into their territoncs any 
commodities and prinlucis originating in 
Iraq and from exporting any commtxlitics 
or product.s to Iraq and also prohibiting all 
financial transactions with Iraq. The only 
exceptions weic supplies intended strictly 
for medical purposes and ftxMlstufl in 
humanitarian circumstances. 

After the U.S-lcd coalition defeated Iraq, 
the .^Security Council adopted Resolution 
6K7. paragraph 22 of which reads, “(the 
council I decides that upon the approval by 
the council ot the programme called for in 
para 19 above and upon council agreement 
that Iraq has completed all actions 
contemplated in paras 8.9,10,11,12 and 13 
above, the prohibitions against the import 
of commodities and products originating in 
Iraq and the prohibitions against ftnancial 
transactions related thereto contained in 
Resolution 661 (1990) shall have no further 
force or clfcct." Para 8 deals with Iraq’s 
unconditional acceptance of the destruction, 
removal or rendering harmless under 
international supervision of all chemieal and 
biological weapons and all ballistic mi.ssilcs 
with a range greater than I SO kms. Paras 11. 
12 and 13 are about nuclear weapons and 
nuclear-weapons related materials. Para 9 
deals with international mechanisms and 
para 10 with monitoring. 

Subsequent resolutions and decision of 
the Security Council have deftned the 
procedures to be followed and the UN special 
commission (U NSCOM) has worked closely 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). The commission has dealt mainly 
with missiles and chemical and biological 
weapons while the IAEA has concerned 
itself with nuclear issues. In the liist two 
years, the UN inspectors were frequently 
obstructed in their work by Ir^. Iraq then 
began to extend co-operation and its 
acceptanceof resolutum 715 calling for long¬ 
term monitoring was an important step 
towards compliance. 


Therefore para 22 of Resolution 687 is 
iinderstocxJ to mean ihai upon completion 
of all aciions specified therein the sanctions 
should come lo an end. But the US has 
refused to accept this interpretation. In an 
article, inthcNew Kir* Ti/ne.ri April 24.1994) 
the secretary ol state, Wanen Christopher, 
wrote that the US did not believe that Iraq’s 
compliance with para 22 was enough to 
justify the lifting of ihe embargo. This is the 
position which the US permaneni represent¬ 
ative in the Security Council. M.iiletine 
Albrighl. has religiously maintaiiu-d 

Dunng the2()threviewo! Iiaq's response 
to the council resolulions in July 1994 
Albright issued a siaiemerit containing a 
long litany ol untultillcd requirements by 
Iraq without a single word ot appreciation 
for its co-operation with the IIN special 
commission. The sialemcnl made it dcai 
that the US .still awaited Iraqi compliance 
with virtually every other ohiigulion called 
tor by the council. These included recognition 
ot Kuwait’s sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity and its international 
borders, cessation ol terrorism at home and 
abroad; an end lo the economic warfare 
against Ihe Kurds, an end to the repression 
in ihc Souibcrn Marshes; a response to 
inquiries on the hundreds ol Kuwaiti and 
other nationals missing since the Gull war. 
According lo the Wall Street Journal of 
July 18. 1994, president Clinton wmte to all 
council members strc.ssing lhat Ihe I IS. which 
can veto any council decision, gives a high 
priority lo the continuation ol Ihe sanctions. 

in insisting on the condition about Ihe 
hman rights of Ihe minorities in Iraq, 
especially Ihe Kurds. Ihe US links Resolution 

687 (related to destruction of weapons of 
various kinds as condition for lifting 
sanctions) with Resolution 688. Resolution 

688 condemned "ihc repression ot ihc Iraqi 
population in many parts of Iraq, including 
most recently in Kurdish populated areas”, 
asked the Iraqi government foro|ien dialogue 
to ensure human and political rights of all 
Iraqi citizens and tor access of humanitarian 
organi.sations. and co-ordination with UN 
humanitarian programmes. 

Some western powers, notably the US and 
UK, sought to establish a link between 
Resolution 687 and Resolution 688 from the 
beginning. That there is no actual link 
between the t wo i s clear. 'There i s no reference 
in Resolution 687 to human rights issues and 
dome.stic policies of the government in the 
eonditions impo.scd on Iraqi govemmeni- 
Rcsolulion 688 is only on human rights and 
humanitarian i.ssues and does not reier to UN 
actions against Iraq on the Kuwait issue and 
does not motion Resolution 687. While 
Resolution 687 is under Chapter VII of the 
Charter, the only reference in Resolution 
688 to the Charter is to Article 2. para 7 
which deals with the domestic jurisdiction 
of the states 

However, in the action taken by some 
member .states and subsequently legitimised 
by the UN. the two rc.solutions were 
increasingly linked The proposal for the 
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cslublishmcnl of a 'safe haven’ for the 
Kurdish relupccs in northern Iraq was on the 
basis (>l such a link. 

At a press eontcicnee in Luxembourg on 
April X, IWI, after the meeting of the 
Huiopcan Council, prime minister John 
Major said that at the meeting he had put 
loiward an action plan that was intended 
to build on Resolutions 087 and 688' He 
thus not only linked the two resolutions but 
was ready to go beyond them He linked 
sanctions especially to the treatment ol Iraqi 
Kurds though there was mi basis for such 
a link in the Security Council resolutions. 
The prime mimsicr added a new condition 
to lift embargo and said that total embaigo 
should be maintained as long as Saddam 
Hus.scin remained in power The last 
condition was also endoiscd by president 
Bush and h.is apparently continued to be the 
US position even under pre.sidenl Clinton. 

Kconomk Moiivks 

Of the conditions laid down by 
Ambassador Albright in July I9‘)4, the first 
one related to Kuwait was f^ulfiiled by Iraq 
in November 1994 In what was known as 
the ‘October crisis’, when Iraqi republican 
guard.s division moved tothc Kuwait border, 
the US response tor military action was 
quick and the di vi.sion hud to be pulled back. 
Iraq yielded to the Security Council demand 
that It rccogni.se Kuwiti’s independence, 
sovereignty and UN demarcated borders. In 
fact. Iraq accepted even US demands on the 
modalities ot the action when the recognition 
was ratified by a vote in the National 
As.scmbiy. officially approved by the 
government by action ot the Revolutionary 
Command Council ol the Ba'th Party in a 
decree and published in the official gazette. 

Tlioughlraq literally tulfillcd the demands, 
the response of the US bordered on 
indi ffercnce. It was not ready to acknowledge 
the Iraqi action as an important step. This 
was partly because of the ditTerenccs among 
the Security Council members regarding 
response to the October crisis and Moscow's 
direct dealings with Baghdad. In fact, the 
Russian foreign minister. Kozyrev, had 
claimed that he got the agreement that Iraq 
would recognise Kuwait jn return for Russian 
effoits to get the sanctions lifted. 

The October crisis brought to the fore the 
ecttnomic rather than political factors that 
decided the sanctions policy of major powers. 
The US was highly critical ofwhat it thought 
was the soft approach of Russia and Prance 
to Iraq’s action. French defence minister 
Le'otard’s comment that the rapid US 
response was not unconnected to its domestic 
policies, and Kozyrev's diplomatic efforts, 
angered the US. US officials hit back at 
France and Russia by telling reporters ‘off 
the record' that the two countries had selfisli 
reasons for showing more tolerant attitude 
towards Saddam. It was noted that both 
countries were major arms suppliers to Iraq 
before 1991 and both had huge debts to be 
xepaid by Iraq and theteRffcexpechid to {Holit 
once Iraq's oil is released for sale and Iraq 


began major reconstruction. It did not go 
unnoticed that the US and Britain were not 
exactly acting out of pure altruism. Both 
countries have been criticised for rapaciously 
lapping up all the plumb contracts from 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia after the Gulf war. 
leaving the French and the Russians out in 
the cold. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
the US docs not want anything that wotild 
affect Saudi Arabia's cash flow since 
American companies hold orders there for 
US $ .JO bn worth of weapons and $ 6 bn 
worth of commercial aircraft. Competition 
from Iraqi oil would have a severe impact 
on Saudi Arabia which could lower its price 
or reduce its output. The last thing the US 
wants is to see Iraqi oil in competition with 
the Saudi’s. It is believed that one of the 
trade offs in the Gulf war was a secret 
commitment by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
to guarantee cheap oil to the US 

Russia's concerns are primarily economic. 
Iraq was once one of its most valuable trading 
partners, and now facing desperate shortage 
of hard currency and internal economic ensis, 
a resumption of economic relations is 
becoming urgent. Reports indicate that 
Russia has already signed agreements with 
Iraq fur S 10 bn in trade and for rescheduling 
of Iraq’s $ 7 bn debt. France broke ranks with 
tile Gulf war allies when it began to take steps 
to restore diplomatic relations with Iraq. 
Iraq’s deputy prime minister, Tariq Aziz, 
was officially icceived by French foreign 
minister (now prime minister) Alan Juppe 
in January this year. While France’s interests 
also are mainly economic, it wants to show 
that, as always, it has an independent west 
Asian policy. Turkey and Iran have ignored 
the sanctions for the past one year to barter 
goods and food for Iraqi oil while the Iranian 
and the U AE (lagged ships were accu.scd by 
the US in December 1994 of smuggling oil. 

European governments and companies arc 
aware that the US itself will be a competitor 
for trading nghts after the sanctions are 
lifted. There are many who believe that the 
US insistence on the sanctions is motivated 
more by economic than political factors. An 
official ot the European Commission said 
an year ago. "We suspect that the US may 
pul a heavy price on the lifting of sanctions, 
a price that may include exclusive trade ties", 
and compared this to the situation in Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia after the Gulf war when 
UScompanies got almost all the big contracts. 

With regard to I raq's actions in compliance 
of the relevant UN resolution, favourable 
reports by the UN Commission have been 
regularly downgraded or ignored by the US. 
producing evidence on extraneous issues 
and linking it to the conditions. The 
‘information gap’ of the Iraqi government 
and its occasional misadventures have been 
effectively utilised by the US. It is Known 
that just prior to the October crisis of 1994, 
the UN weapon monitors were ready to 
report that Iraq was co-opcrat!ng and meeting 
UN-imposed conditions with regard to 
missiles and weapons of mass destmetion. 


The movement of the republican guard.s 
division destniyed whatever credibility Iraq 
had gained from the report. 

Baghdad’s 'information gap' has been 
mainly on its biological weapons programme 
since the I98()s. The UN commis.sion has 
maintained (hut Iraq has failed to provide a 
lull and complete accounting of its past 
biological weapons programme. The only 
remaining obstacle was the unclo.scd 
biological tile. With regard to chemical 
weapons and bal listic missiles the commission 
was satisfied with the information Although 
some issues remained, the commission has 
stated that as far us setting up and operating 
the monitoring system, it received full co 
operation from the government. The claim 
by a defected Iraqi scientist that Iraq had a 
crush programme for making nuclear 
weaptms was enquired into by the UN com 
mission. Iraq itself admitted that it had such 
a programme in Augu.sl 1990 .soon after its 
tnvasion of Kuwait hut it had to be given up. 

The defection ol .Saddam Hussein's son- 
in-law Hus.sein Kamal and some statements 
he made regarding Iraq’s weapons pro 
gramme prompted the government to provide 
new information on its annaments ot various 
types. Thousands of previously withheld 
documents were handed over to the UN 
commi.ssion. This has naturally reinforced 
the impression that Iraq has not tilled in all 
the gaps in the information on its military 
capabilities. The US has already claimed 
that the surveillance system is inadequate 
and has to be restructured and upgraded. 

But more than all such new evidence, ii 
IS Saddam Hussein's declaration that he 
intends to be around for long that will decide 
US and UK policy on .sanctions Sadruddm 
Agu Khan’s report of July 1991 said: 

It remains a cardinal human principle ihai 
inncKcnt civilians and above all the most 
vulnerable - should nut be held hostages toi 
reasons beyond their control Those already 
affected by war’sdcvasiatiuncannolcontinue 
to pay the price of a better peace. It is a peace 
that will also prove to be tenuous if uniiici 
needs breed growing desperation It isclcai ly 
imperative that Iraq’sessential civilian nerd.s 
be met urgently and that rapid agreement be 
secured on the mechanism whereby Iraq's 
own resources be used to fund them to the 
.satisfaction of the international community 
The latest UN Security Council resolution 
on .such a mechanism is Resolution 986 
which was adopted on Good Friday this yeai 
TTiis would allow Baghdad to sell $ 1 br 
worth of oil every 90 days. Of the $ I bn, 
300 will go to UN Gulf war reparations aiiJ 
200 m to UN agencies pmviding relict to 
Kurd.s in northern Iraq. The retd of the amount 
can be utilised by Iraq to purchase rclicl 
supplies. The conditions attached to this 
have not found acceptance from Iraq. A 
modified mechanism with arrangement.^ 
more acceptable to Iraq is urgently needed 
at this time when the humanitarian situation 
is becoming desperate and there is indication 
of some flexibility on the part of Iraq 
regarding such mechanism. 
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REVIEWS 


Nineteenth Century Indian Stagnation 

Colin Simmons 

Finances in the Early Raj: Investments and the External Sector by Arun Kumar 
Banerji; Sage Publications, New Delhi, 1995; pp 338, Rs 375. 


THIS intelligent, well-written and thought 
provoking book is aimed at the regrettably 
small number of connoisseur economic 
historians of modem Indian finance. Like 
its two predecessors. India's Balance of 
Payments, 1921-22 to 193H-39 (Asia 
Publishing House, Bombay. 1963), and 
Aspects of Indo-British Economic 
Relations. l85H-9H{OUP: Bombay. 1982), 
logcther with the penetrating article on 
iiansfers and deflation over 1860-1900 
publish^ in World Development <\o\ 18, 
October 1990), Banerji has re-stated in his 
characteristically cogent way, the 
importance of returning to the specifically 
imperial theme when examining the 
perfomiance of the Indian economy at a 
ciucial Juncture - the second half of the 
19th century. In the light of the steady. 
Cambridge-orchestrated scholarly 
movement away from such a top-down 
perspective - itself, of course, a reaction to 
both Maixist- and Nationalist-inspired 
hi.storiography - the appearance of this work 
IS timely. 

The theoretical anchoring of Banerji’s 
work in general, and this offering in 
particular, is nco-Kcyncsian in the mould of 
Michael Barrat-Brown's original, and Alan 
Thirwall's more recent, characterisation of 
a tradition embracing such diverse lumi¬ 
naries as John Knapp, Joan Robinson, Roy 
llarrod, Evsey Domar, and James Meade 
(though none, save the last named, arc 
specifically alluded to in the text). The 
malysis therefore uses (he familiar, textbook 
termi nology of national income factor Hows: 
concentrates on public finance and takes in 
the supply of money; focuses upon physical - 
rather than human - capital; highlights (he 
importance of savings and especially 
me vestment rates; and naturally incorporates 
Ihe international dimensions of ‘tribute’, 
transfers and exchange mechanisms. This is 
at once a strength and a weakness: on the 
one hand, it provides a coherent and 
recognisable base upon which to build and 
organise the description, and in this sense 
has affinities with rival operating frameworks 
such as the neoclassical, the Marxist and 
New Institutionalism; but, on the other, it 
is now rather old-fashioned. The theoretical 
discourse has moved on, and ifBanerji wants 


us to accept the key logical premises of his 
version of Keynesian economics (hen he 
really needs to spell out his position on the 
relevant aspects o( the current debate 
featuring, among.sl others, the post- 
Keynesians and the emergent rational choice 
theonsts. It would have been useful, foi 
example, to have been provided with an 
overarching rnrsiel encompassing the clutch 
ol ‘internal’ and cxicmar variables that arc 
considered either implicitly or explicitly. 
The fragile and uncertain nature ot the 
statistical series makes this task more 
urgent - rather than Ihe opposite as the 
author seems to suggest (p 226). However, 
(his IS a (all order, and Banerji earns oui 
collective gratitude for at least attempting 
to address the problem of applying (he 
theory ol adjustment to the broad macro 
aggregates of the Indian economy over this 
period. 

The author has managed to compress a 
considerable amount of original empirical 
research and a great deal of thought into 
seven main chapters which, in turn, arc 
divided into three parts. The Introduction 
.sets out the aims and objectives, identifies 
the basic problem of stagnation, considers 
the macro-level links between national 
income, investment and international 
transfers, attempts a brief, but penetrating, 
literature survey and outlines the overall 
argument This is a concisely written chapter 
which repays the card ul reader. It also strikes 
a suitably modest note: Banerji does not 
claim that the secular deflation brought on 
by the transfers was the only, or even the 
most important, factor behind the 
disappointing growth rate; rather he wants 
to argue that it merits serious consideration 
alongside other explanations. This seems to 
be a sensible position, but I harbour two 
largely methodological reservations. First, 
in the absence of the sort of model I mentioned 
earlier, it is hard to judge how to ‘.weigh' 
the relative degree of importance of this 
factor; and furthermore, because Baneiji 
rarely has the temerity to step outside his 
particular furrow, it is not clear how the 
transfer problem articulates with “all the 
other factors which may have contributed 
to this uniquely unfortunate result” (p 27), 


.Second, although thcic is plenty ol informed 
critical Lonimentary on specific public 
policies, ihcahcrnaiivcs ire only iiicntioned 
indiicctly This is a problem on several 
counts: public choice iheorists would 
certainly suggest that unless the possible 
eficcts ol an alternative regime are discussed 
.systematically the judgments lack any firm 
standard; and the clioiiietricians would 
likewise considei the absence ol any 
counleitactiial reasoning to be damaging. 
*** 

Part One (untitled, unfortunately like us 
two successors) contains just a single chapter 
covenng government finance The treatment 
is impressive, the broad-brush is wielded 
With restraint and yet produces a revealing 
picture of the mentality and execution of 
colonial finance This chapter could be of 
interest to students ol impcnalism outside 
the subcontinent since, for most other 
developing i ountnes, the ahsenceof tolerable 
estimates of national income precludes an 
exercise relating such senes to the level and 
growth ol public accounts. However, a 
surpnsingomission from thclisiof references 
IS Davis and Huttenback's ambitious volume 
Mammon and the Pursuit of Empire: had 
this been consulted a more comparative 
context might have been attempted The 
main heads of revenue and expenditure are 
described very compeienlly, and certain 
policy and administrative matters are 
considered in a cntical, but .scitipulously 
impartial, manner The problems connected 
with the innovation of fiscal decentralisation, 
and the extent and .signilicance of the 
borrowing in both India and l,ondon are 
particularly well handled. Banerji 
decomposes the accounts with skill and 
illustrates the predominantly regrcs.sive 
character of tax receipts on the one hand, 
and the unambiguously non-development 
orientation of government spending on the 
other. As an aside, I found Banerji’s 
admonitory remarks on Lord Northbrook’s 
fiscal acumen - witness his decision to axe 
the income tax proposal in 1873-to be 
rather amusing (p 37) in (he light of the 
recent Bating Brothers debacle (he, 
Northbrook, is taken to task despite hailing 
from that well known banking lirm). More 
seriously, the verdict that the polilicians and 
the much vaunted ICS failed to constrocl a 
“fiscal structure appropriate to a spiawling 
empire of over 200 million people” (p 65) 
IS well supported by the evidence adduced 
here. Inste^ of facing up to the enormous 
challenges of mass poverty and recurrent 
famine the India Office spent an inordinate 
amount of time examining the annual 
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budgets, and were lar muie <:oneerned about 
■ peiiifogging details" than providing 
"guidanec lor poiii->" (p 661 . This is a telling 
eritiguf 

Part Two ha.s three inter-conneeted 
chapters on the complex, but obviously vital, 
question of irrigation. The first of lhc.se is 
at the policy-making level, and deals with 
construction funding and charging. This is 
the longi-st single chaptei of the book and. 
totalling juM mc' lilty closely argued and 
detailed pages ol w riling, is sometimes hard 
going despite the mimbei ol sub-lieadiiigs 
The contiibiit'oiis ol I li/.it>eil', Whiiconilv 
and Ian .Stone tan be umleislood beiiei lo 
a (irsl leadirn; ol'tills ili.ipiei Ol piiii.iil.u 
inleiesi ,s the iiisciission oi msu'iiiio'i 
buildiir’ notaMs the impoii.ini set s.idly 
neglei led. Pnblii W'oiks l)e|i.iimieiil Ilie 
issue III die V\ .iiei K.ilcs is v.eli hionglu "Sil 
and dll'iii'ioii 'iis I inline iii'iiiaiu,' l.ixes 
whuli ■.iiiesivd !l■l‘•,lnon t”! .1 qn.iriv'i ol 
.iceiilnrs' (p l?'ii.ii. I onsi.l.'ied in depth 
riiepivoMl loleni iiuaM.lu.ii most not,ihls 
John l.iwieiiii .ind Ki SimlIic. is 

not III glci led hill Is jil.ii. ii coiK 1 j]\ m the 
widei ,u!minis!!..|. I. a,.I (io|i. \ ;;m.' 

<’h.i('i.'i loin . on, ,' 111 . I • i.'i l-'i.i I 1 '..- 

I’le.lcsi recipii. 1'1 p oimi , .i .■nho. 
im esinieiil in iii ig.ilioii \ . .i. .ise ^l'l‘l^ nil-. 
IS a i.ilhei dis.ippoiniim; cih'O :h'' 'i.eh il 
has .1 iiselul Miiscs ol the .1 <0 .liliii.il .iiul 
agraiian le.iluies ol the .m .i ispeii.illv I 
APiinse|i s Setllenieiil I PI 141 14 1 . and the 
reii.iiu y Act ol ISOS ipp 14s 4Si IJespiie 
die lelativeh high levels 01 iiiveslincnl 
IJanei'ii .ngiies llial ".Kliievemenis lei! vhoi; 
ol the pl.iiis .ind ihe nee.Is due 10 
iitliaslrtiitiii.il delieieiiiies aiul l.ondon -. 
inliansigeiu e' .ind goes on loiiinmieni ili.ii 
■'ll dlls IS luos the I’niij.ib laied, il is s nail 
wonder dial nianv othci parts ol die i oinury 
showed even gie.ilei sl.ignaiion' 10 I4'>| 
The remaining ch.ipiei ev.nnines iise ma|oi 
canal projects die Wcsiein lunina. ihe Han 
Doah. the Sirhand the Orissa, and die Son 
The detail here is itnpiessive, .ind the 
arguineids loi and .igatnsi aie keenly 
piohed, Thci.mgeo! lei tiiiii al.eiigineeiirig 
and I an.il walei niaikeling piohlems iiieall 
rchearseil (pp IS‘)-‘Jl) and running 
thioughoul IS aeonsideialionul theellieas y 
ol the PWD at the pioviiici.d and imperial 
levels. This woik ean help to lav the 
loundaiions tor .inv liiliiie appi.iisal ol the 
puhiie and private costs ;md benelits ol the 
schemes. 

Pan Three is composed ol two subsi.tinial 
chapters, and just live pages ol eoiu luding 
observations {'hapiei Su looks at mvest- 
menis in the economy ovci Ihe period 
IK60-‘>K The railways occupy pride ol 


place, and there is also some revealing 
discussion on private domestic investment. 
New estimates of the aggregate figure 
are prc.scnted with due care and caution 
(Tables 6 2 lor 1860-61 to 1879-80. 
p 2161; and 63 lor 1880-81 to 1897-98. 
p 2180. Thcic arc of course gaps and 
gucs.scs. but these make interesting reading, 
and should in time become our standard 
senes F.xcluJing 1894-95. between 1873 and 
I8d8 Hariciii calculates that total investment 
amounied to 6.6 to 8.8 per cent of national 
income at current prices (p 225); in turn this 
yields ,111 ;iveragc ol 7 5 per cent for the 
quarter ceniurv undci consideration. This 
lakes us to ihe heart of the problematic of 
the book I'sing Moni Mukherjee’s sciies 
ol nalton.il nitoiiie aeiouiils (rather th.iiilhe 
inoie iccciii hui siill flawed estimates ol 
Heston), the vital question is why income 
giew hv an .... liige annual rate of only I 5 
pet I eni ulien the luvestmeni was running 
.11 I'Vii t.ve limes that ligure. This loeii' 
upon ihe ik i ■ Kc’vnesiiineapiljl-ouipiil lalio 
1 ' ilu- i-vceiiii.il leasoii why Haneiii is so 
iiiieiesie,! niiiiKovciinglheqiiantii.itive.lhc 
qii.iln.ii'' .iiid jiiilicv dimensions allecting 
hoiii I'lil'lu and piiv.ile slie;inis ol 
iioe I 'l-pi Ol ..iiiivc ni.inv schohiis b.ive 
s.iiigi ' .’.’1 .itiswi'i ID ihc lalliei wide/ issue 
ol liuli.i V '.liiggish ni.K Io-ec'onomic 
|viliiini,iim III die hisi iliiee dvv;icles ol die 
l‘>ih .intiiiv .Hill Haneiii does .lUenipi lo 
.iddie-s.i lew ol ihese aigiinienis insolaras 
diev iiiiuh upon invcstiiieni heliavioui (pp 
2''(' -'fv! However the lelerence woiks are 
d.Ill'll ( \idiia Lewis and l)a\ id l.aiides). and 

die I'onsli.nnis are tamdiai - die wc'ak 
niulii|<heiv ihelenglhol the gestation periiKl; 
die oiei el.ihoiale naluie ol many ol Ihe 
SI henic’' I'sp.. i.illv relating to die ladways 
.ind die 1,11 ih. Mliougli Daniel Tlioriicr's 
work IS hni .illudcd ten; the limited state 
oullais I'll hiiin.in capital loimalion; and the 
modest levels III .igrieuliural produetivity. 
Kadiei ih.'ii iiinsiiing these points in more 
dc-jith the aiiihoi then returns lo the theme 
ol poliiv inwards public works. He 
cliallences the scholarly community to ic.sl 
the hy|)oihesis that 'ideological factors' 
associated witli utilitarianism, and the 'ciKil 
economic calc ulus (it a loieigii government' 
c'ontrihinecl to policy shifts which militated 
against gieater and more sustained 
invesinieiii <ii jiroduciive assets, especially 
iiiigaiioii 

lliis piovides the necessary link to 
Chajiici .Seven which concentrates upon 
the evicinal .sector. Here the accumulated 
knowledge derived from a tifc-timc career 
as adisiinguishcd international civil-servanf 
and hiirikc’i has allowed Bancrji to write 
with authority and strength ol purpose. To 
my mind, the empirical significance ot 


Ihe outward transfer of factor income 
and other remittances is demonstrate 
convincingly. Such transfers, amounting 1 
around 6 percent of national income, dwarfc 
inward flows of foreign, overwhelming! 
British, capital, and clearly exerted loiii 
term and damaging deflationary el feci 
As we would expect from Banerji'sprcvioi 
publications, the home charges, i e, tli 
transfer of funds to London by the sale i 
council bills, the secular depreciation 1 
.silver, Ibe uneeriainties of e.stimaling ih 
amount of private investment from domcsii 
sources, bullion movements and th 
enormous surplus of merchandise trade ai 
broughi intotheanalysis All this rcsurroc 
interest in the old claim ot u crippiiii 
economic drain, and sceptics such as Kir 
Chaudhuii and Tapan Mukherjcc. aiii 
beyond them. Neil {?harlscworih an 
James Foreman-Peek, arc taken to tas 
for both misunderstanding as well ; 
undcrcsiimaiiitg the niugntlude and scoj 
of "the relenilcss. swelling stream i 
transfers" (p 274). A similar charge coul 
be levelled at the CunihridiU' hcoiunm 
Hixiorv of Imloi. Volume 2 tl98.^), an 
even H K Tomlinson's New Comhrids, 
Hniory (19^)3), a more recent and opei 
minded siiivey of the field, docs ni 
pioperly .uidiess this whole thorny ismk 
Perhaps this is the rea.son why adi.sconeei 
ingly large liaclion of the rclerences ciu 
by Banerji arc conlcmporary to the pcri'H 
and only a handlul ol books and jouni. 
articles published alter 1984 arc deeme 
relevant and worthy ol a mention m ili 
Bibliography 

*** 

The conclusion docs not do justice to ll; 
work since it is more a summary an 
recapitulation of what has gone befoic lha 
a genuine attempt to provide context and i 
discuss significance. It is followed by nin 
quite lengthy Appendices - of which I le 
that only the first (on utilitarian prinetpit 
as applied to public linance). and the thii 
(detailing Ihc accounts of governrnei 
linuncc) had any real value. I also foiin 
Ihc listing ol prime ministers, sccretaru' 
of slate, governor-generals and viceroys 1 
be a quite unnecessary annoyance. Thei 
is also a steady stream of, fortunately mino 
printing errors. However, none ol tin 
detracts from the overall value of Bancrji' 
clTorts, and although the book is unlikcl 
to reverse the low older of priority wliu 
public finance now commands on ih 
agenda of academic rc.search. it deserve 
to be taken very seriously. It is perhap 
indicative of the poor state of health c 
Indian economic history that it has take 
a dedicated and talented 'amateur' loenru 
our comprehension of the intricate an 
complex subject matter. 
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Old and New in Maharashtra Politics 

Gopal Guru 

Politics in Maharashtra by Usha Thakkar and Mangcsh Kulkarni (eds), Himalaya 
Publishing House. Bombay, 1995; Rs 350. 


THERE arc various ways lo review an edited 
book, but such a book always poses a serious 
problem when u operates at various levels. 
The present book poses such problems. To 
handle this problem I have decided lo liMik 
at the book within the context oriholollowinp 
definition of politics, which to .some may 
appear arbitrary. 

If politics IS defined as the process of 
creating and counter-creating hegemonic 
conditions through the complex process ot 
(ii.sion and fission of s<<cial forces, then il 
becomes a little easier to make sense of the 
sinking variaiions in thematic focus of the 
articles that have gone into making this 
particular book. Therefore, with the 
assistance that one can gel Irom the above 
doliniiion, It IS possible to divide the bmik 
in following way TTic biwk eoniams essays 
that do not address ihc complex inicrplay 
of politieal forces that have a bearing on Ihc 
hegemonic ccindilions. Instead, most of the 
essays seek lo offer a mechanical account 
of polilica! dcvelopnicni in Maharashtra. 
Due lo iheir limited locus these essays tend 
lo be descriptive and inlormativc. In this 
first category arc essays by Ram Joshi. Lisha 
Ibakkar, Kohini Gawankar, S S Gadkan. 
Mandlekar. Mukadam. Manceshn Tikekar 
and Veena Dcosthali. 

The opening essay by Ram Joshi describes 
the political development ut Mahaiashtra in 
icrms of the leadership qualities ol 
Yashwantrao Chavan who, according to 
Joshi, made important contributions to 
stabilising iheCongressrulein Maharashtra. 
Joshi in his attempt to idealise Chavan. not 
only sidelines other Congress leaders and 
subsequent Congress chief mini.stcrs, but 
also attributes philanthropic qualities to 
Chavan for having brought the daliis into 
mainstream politics in Maharashtra. Joshi in 
ihe same vein seeks to understand the 
'.•mergence of non-Congress forces in the 
polities of Maharashtra when a leadership 
crisis developed within the Congress. While 
the leadership factor is important in teims 
ol laciliiating the stability element in politics, 
•his view does tend lo lose sight of other 
important factors that condition the chaner 
ol leadership. 

Usha Thakkar traces the leadership 
qiiahtiesof the people’s representatives(PRs) 
m local Ixxlies of Maharashtra. In her useful 
••rticle dealing with variations in the 
perception of people's representatives, she 


observ es tiial contemporary PRs tend to value 
■practical poliiics' rather than 'idealist 
politics', which was the major concern of 
PRs of bygone days Gawankar deals with 
ihcorganisaiumal involvement and political 
unenlation ot women, both in political parlies 
and in socio-economic groups. She records 
that, hy and large, male-dominated polilica! 
organisations are not well disposed towards 
women despite the t ontnbution of the latter 
to the freedom movement. However. Ihe 
article fails to show how Ihc ruling parties 
controlled women through tokenism and 
successfuliy suhordmated them to the state- 
mediated patriaichs and overall hegemony 
of the niling I'lasscs. 

Miindlekai's essay forms a useful 
contnbuii(>niolht'h.iok as It provides detailed 
informaiion about the siruclurc and 
lunciioning of iho panchayali raj sy.stcm in 
Maharashtra His emphasis on ihc 7.1rd and 
74ih consiiuilional amendmenis makes 
avail.iblc miorm.iiion of which many arc 
unawjie The coiuribuiions hy Gadkan. 
Kashikar/Dcshpandi- and Veena Dcosthali 
aic intorniative hut fail lo offer any fre.sh 
analysis aboui ihc importanf themes they 
have handled on poliiics in Maharashtia Por 
instance Kashikar/Dcshpande’s joint paper 
on the regional imbalances in Maharashtra, 
instead of discussing its politics, seems to 
be a memorandum ol grievances to be sent 
lo the state government on bchall ol Ihe 
pcopleofVidarbliJ, showing how the people 
of the region feel chcaicd under Ihc Nagpur 
agreement and led deprived compared to 
western Maharashtra. But the article does 
not show which arc Ihc forces perpetuating 
the regional imbalances and why certain 
forces are countering it. What arc the 
hegemonic considerations behind these 
regional imbalances'' What is the political 
fallout ol this neo-colonialism'.' All such 
issues which wai ranted serious academic 
treatment have been couched in simplistic 
language 

ManecshaTikckar'.saiticleondalitpolities 
in Maharashtra, though informative and 
occasionally critical of dalit parliamentary 
politics. IS loosely organised in terms of 
academic rigour and logical sequence. It 
may be that the author was working under 
the pressure of including too many points 
which were deemed equally important. In 
the process, despite the author's serious 
intention to offer a theoretical grounding to 


dalii politics, she .inpcars to be delivering 
judgments on her subjeei. Veena Dcosthali 
oilers an uncniicat account of the success 
■slory ot judicious water management by 
certain NGOs in Maharashtra This account 
of the voluntary fiiort'. dissolves into a 
more of the same' syndrome, which could 
have been avoided il .i inoic objective stand 
had been taken regaiding ihe viability of 
such projects 

The articles hv Joshi .ind Gadkan are loo 
innocent in leims iif tin, message they 
convey For example, Joshi's aiiemju lo 
attribute benign moiives lo Y H Chavan 
tor his aitciTipt to bring daliis into 
mainsircam politics of Maharashtia denies 
the revolutionary political past of dalits 
and their independem efforts al acquiring 
autonomous polilical visibility in stale 
politics. On Ihe contrary, Joshi downplays 
Ihc aspect of dalii co-oplion by the 
Congress. Similarly, Gadkart's oiherwi.se 
useful article tends to be cliiisl in Hs focus 
when the author laments Ihe lack of 
representation of teachers, architects, 
engineers, doctois, businessmen and 
indusirialisis in the municipal government. 
Gadkan considers these sections to be Ihc 
mo.si enlightened and blames the system 
ot adult franchi.se lor keeping them out of 
local scll-govcrnrneni bodies Gadkan 
argues that this syslcm is icsjionsible for 
electing rcpre.sentaiivcs. the majority ot 
whom are illiterate, and who in (he absence 
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of a good democratic tradition tend to be 
communal and casteist (p i()9). This kind 
of biased understanding of the democratic 
system raises serious problems. Gadkari 
assumes that the elite are beyond petty 
considerations. If this were the case then 
how do we understand the nexus between 
these ‘elite' sections and the underworld 
mafia that dictates terms over life and 
property of the common man in urban 
areas. 

Rajdeep Sardesai's article on the Shiv 
Sena has clearly brought out how Va.santrao 
Naik was responsible for using and aiding 
the Shiv Sena as a task force to destroy the 
communist hold over the trade union 
movement in Bombay. Sarde.sai has funher 
highlighted how the nexus of the urban elites 
(as defined by Gadkari) controls the power 
centres to protect their individual interests 
rather than those of the urban poor, lie also 
delineates how the Shiv Sena moved from 
its earlier exclusivi.st and chauvinistic 
considerations to the ‘all-inclusive’ saffron 
agenda. Sardesai believes that the undiluted 
regional perspective of the Shiv Sena will 
remain at loggerheads with i{s recent 
‘corporatist' outlook. 

AshokChousalkar’s essay on the politics 
of the co-operative movement in 
Maharashtra provides a critical account of 
the symbiotic relationship between the co¬ 
operative institutions and Congress- 
dominated state politics. However. 
Chousaikar’s understanding of the 
relationship differs from Baviskar’s 
premise, wherein the latter sees the 
symbiotic relationship primarily in terms 
of development politics rather than the 
politics of mutual manipulation. Second, 
studies on Maharashtra, including 
Chousaikar’s essay, use the term ’sugar 
lobby’, implying a pressure group role for 
the sugar bosses. Yet this kind of 
characterisation attributes a narrow and 
discrete sense of power to the sugar lords, 
who otherwise have a hegemonic presence 
in all the power centres in rural Maharashtra. 

’The essays by Nawa^ Mody, Mangesh 
Kulkami and, more particularly, Robert 
Jenkins, form an interesting part of the book. 
These three articles try to understand the 
politics of Mahara.shtra mainly in the political 
idiom of voluntary action groups (VAGs). 
These articles form a unity among themsel ves 
inasmuch as they situate the politics of V AGs 
in the context of a ruling class hegemony 
that failed to create a healthy civil society. 
Yet these articles differ from each other in 
terms of their assessment of VAGs and in 
academic rigour. Mody’s article offers an 
uncritical account of the role of voluntary 
groups, while Mangesh Kulkami’s article 


does not approve of all the claims made by 
the VAGs. Kulkami notices the limitations 
of these groups in transcending the horizons 
of the bourgeois order. However, Kulkarni’s 
blanket attribution of emancipatory discourse 
to AGs is defined primarily from the point 
of view of the outsider, and overlooks 
internal ities that contest the emancipatory 
claims of the AGs. First. AG politics assume 
limited understanding of emancipation based 
on the politicsof local solidarity and sectorial 
political struggle. This kind of politics does 
not open up a social corridor for localised 
consciousness to traverse from the local to 
the global. This localised consciousness 
remains tied to local loyalties due to two 
factors; the competing political activism of 
the radical forces working in the same place 
who, instead of engaging collectively in 
creati ng the conditions of counter-hegemony. 
are unfortunately aiming to cut the base of 
a rival from its own sector. Second, most 
of the AGs have taken on developmental 
tasks either independently or with the support 
of the state. This at least temporarily tends 
to smother the consciousness of the people 
who, due to the limited but timely material 
intervention of the AGs. refu.se to see reality 
beyond their village if not across their region 
or nation. 

Jenkins’ article claims that it is an attempt 
to capture the complex process of building 
pro-poor political alliances during the 
difficult time of structural adjustment. Taking 
a cue from Joan Nelson. Jenkins argues that 
it is politically possible to shelter the poor 
from the negativceffectsof economic reforms 
by creating mechanisms in the realm of 
culture as well as in the form of various 
opportunity structures. The politics of 
accommodationism was operating before the 
era of economic reforms basically through 
four agencies. Jenkins believes that the 
Employment Guarantee Scheme in 
Maharashtra is one such mechanism which 
can accommodate the diverse concerns of 
the well-off and the poor. The Shetkari 
Sanghatana is another mechanism which 
could successfully accommodate the 
contradictory interests of the two sections. 
In addition to these, Jenkins aKso considers 
co-operative structures as accommodating 
mechanisms providing democratic space for 
the least privileged as well as the more 
privileged. 

Jenkins discusses the strategies that can 
be employed by the poor in order to protect 
themselves from the current economic 
reforms in Maharashtra. He considers if 
important to accommodate the rich farmers 
who, due to their hold in the rural areas, 
count much in the electoral politics of the 
state. Sharad Pawar did exactly this - 


accommodating the rich farmers through 
amending the land legislation so as to suit 
the interests ot not only the rich farmers 
but also of the foreign investors. Jenkins 
further argues that though the expenditure 
on social heads has been drastically reduced 
in the reform period, the poor need not 
depend on the technical capacity of the 
state elites or the government agencies to 
devise ameliorative programmes. He fecN 
that it is important for the poor to build 
political alliances around the enduring 
power of non-economic identities. One sucli 
identity is the cultural distance which is the 
result of the growing common ground 
between the urban and rural rich, which at 
the same time deletes the poor from their 
privileges. However, the author does not 
offer any illu.stratinns to .substantiate his 
claim. 

Jenkins’ analysis, though fascinating.does 
not provide any serious critique of the 
national and global economy which renews 
the structure of inequality and exploitation 
at the regional level. However, he does not 
seem to be endorsing the new economic 
policy. He opts for an instrumentalist logic 
to understand Maharashtra politics, reducing 
It from proxies to mere skill and strategy 
To this extent, not only Jenkins’ article but 
a number of other essays in the book avonl 
the theoretical issues in vol ved in Maharashtra 
politics. 
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Viceroy Reading’s ‘Offer’ 

Barmecide’s Feast 

\iiii Nauriya 

The ‘offer’ by Viceroy Reading in 1921 for a round table conference to 
■onfer dominion status upon India was in fact a proposal by the 
moderates within the Congress so as to etui their isolation during the 
ton-cooperation movement. 


TOWARDS the end of 1921, ihc Indian non- 
rooperation movement against the British 
egime drew to a climax. This coincided 
vilh the visit to India of the Prince of Wales 
who was later briefly to become Edward 
v'lll). As a British civil servant 
icknowicdged, the resistance to the British 
luthority at this time had ‘given the English 
I Inght*. had been ‘unparalleled since the 
nutiny', incarceration, ‘the principal 
leterrcnt at the disposal of government, had 
lecn made to lose its terrors* and a ‘dent 
lad been made in the mystic fabric of British 
luthoriiy’ IMoon 1968:1 l.^-14J. The fright 
vas understandable. With the October 1921 
iianifesto prepared by Gandhi and signed 
ilso by Maulana A?.ad. Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
.ajpat Rai. Abbas Tyabji. Motilal Nehru 
iiul several oihers, the movement had come 
oacquireacool clarity of purpose, involving 
viihdrawal of Indians irrespective of religion 
rom civil and military service to the empiie. 

The mass response to the movement 
reaicd a crisis for the ‘moderate' or liberal 
s'hool in Indian politics which found itself 
aught in a bind. The liberals did not wish 
[> disrupt ties with the British. The dilemma 
lecame acute on the visit by the Prince of 
Vales. An effective nationalist boycott of the 
Iritish royally entailed a compulsion upon 
lie liberals to take sides and place themselves 
i'llh the non-couperators or alternatively, in 
t'cleoming the Prince, face national isolation. 

Out of this dilemma, which seemed to 
ortend the political supersession of the 
iheral school in India, was bom the so- 
ailed Reading ‘offer’ of December 1921, 
I relation to which Madan Mohan Malaviya 
ecame the principal facilitator. What 
rccisely was this offer and what were the 
unditions on which it was based? Was it 
n offer from the then viceroy, Reading, at 
11? Was it a proposal for a Round Table 
onference merely to discuss generally the 
ature of India, or did it involve also a 
romise from Reading that provincial 
utonomy and dyarchy at the centre (and, 
ccording to some versions, even dominion 
latus) would be conceded? If the offer did 
Of orginate with Reading, what precisely 
'as his subsequent involvement and 
bjcctive? Could such concessions have 


conceivably been promised at all by the 
viceroy at the time? Did the liberal school, 
in promoting the proposal, have any pol itical 
object vis-a-vii the. Ali brothers whose 
political prominence was distasteful to the 
liberals, and whose political fate was to be 
given short shnlt in most versions of the 
proposals lor calling off the ‘haital"’ 
Finally, if there was no offer of provincial 
autonomy and dyarchy at the centre, how 
has the story survived for nearly 75 years? 
For, the so-called offer of dyarchy at the 
centre and even dominion status, from 
Reading at the tunc of the visit of the Prince 
of Wales in 1921, is one of the longe.st flying 
kites of modem Indian history. It has been 
kept alive by certain writers, each relying 
on the other. Most, though not all, of those 
who have written on the subject belonged 
at the time to the liberal school and had close 
links with it. The Reading offer is part of 
their mythology. 

H M Scervai, wnting on the modem period 
prior to partition in Constitutional Imw of 
India (Vol I), docs not seem to have 
scrutini.sed the veracity of the sources on 
which he choo.ses to rely. Errors made by 
other writers are sometimes reproduced by 
him, if the erroneous statement flts in with 
the design of his work. He relics on K M 
Munshi’s observation in 1967: 

...had Gandhiji accepted Reading's offer, 
we might have obtained Dominion Status 
before 19.19 without having had to partition 
India IScervai 1991:7].' 

Munshi in his turn has cited in the relevant 
chapter, and more or less followed, Kanji 
Dwarkadas whose book had appeared a year 
earlier in 1966 [Munshi I967:23J. Munshi, 
along with the Dwarkadas brothers, had 
been assiKiated with the Annie Besant school 
of politics. Kanji Dwarkadas had been a 
campaigner again.st non-cooperation. 

In Kanji Dwarkadas’s 1966 account, his 
brother Jamnadas and Hridayanath Kunzru 
were sent to Gandhi by ‘Reading, Sapru, 
Mrs Besant and Malwiya’ (sic) on 
December 18, 1921: 

with the offer from Reading and Sapru that 
Lord Reading would call a Round Table 
Conference in Calcutta a week prior to the 
Prince's visit... [Kanji 1966:189]. 


According to Dwarkadas: 

Reading promised that at this conference, 
he would, on behalf of the British government 
concede full provincial auiuiiomy and 
discussions would take place as to what 
power should lie iransten ed from Ihc Central 
goveinment to the Indian people’s 
rcprcseninlivcs, i c, dyaichy in the Ccnual 
govcmmenl Ronaldshay in his speech to 
the Bengal l.cgi.slaiivc Council referred to 
this offer from Rcadim’. [Kan)i 1960.189|,' 
That Jamnadas Dwarkadas and H N 
Kunrru went to sec Gandhi, that they did 
so at the tnstaticc of Malaviya and that a 
proposal for a conferciicc was discussixl is 
not indisputc. However, what tole the viceroy 
played is open to question, though it is 
probable that by this lime he was also in the 
picture with objectives of his own which 
were not neccs.sarily consistent with tho.se 
of the liberals. The suggestion that Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and Kun/.ru had been sent by the 
viceroy, among others, is made in an account 
by M R Jayakar, who is apparently taken 
ovei latei on by Kanji Dwarkadas, who in 
turn IS followed by Munshi Rut the account 
by Jayakar is in fact an almost verbatim 
repetition of an earlier publication by Kanji 
Dwarkadas (1950). The two further 
■promises’ from Readi ng referred to by Kanji 
Dwarkadas aie not home out by the record. 
Jayakar, while refcri>ng to the visit to 
Ahmcdabad by Jamnadas Dwarkadas and 
H N Kunmi, had wntten: 

They weie sent at the instance of the Viceroy 
Sapru and Mrs Bc.sant. to Gandhi at 
Ahmedabadon December 18.1921 .with the 
offer that, if the agnation boycotting the visit 
of Ihc Prince was stopped, the V iceroy would 
call a Round Table Conference in Calcutta 
a week prioi lo the Prince's visit there, at 
which he himself would reprc.scnt the Rntish 
Government and India would be represented 
by Its political leaders, including Gandhi 
andhisC'ongrcssfriends. The Vkeroyfunher 
promised that at this conferenie, he would 
on behalf of the British Government, offer 
full provincial autonomy and daiussions 
would take place as to what powers could 
be transferred in the Central Government 
to the Indian people's repre.fentatives. In 
other words, in addition to full provincial 
autonomy, dyarchy in the centralKovernmem 
would he negotiated [Jayakar I958'504; 
emphasis added). 

T'hc underlined portion of the so called 
offer is borne out neither by the material on 
Reading nor even by the speech made by 
Ronald.shay, the then governor of Bengal, 
cited by Kanji Dwarkadas. Jayakar himself 
does not appear to have been careful at this 
point because the passage quoted is virtually 
a straight lift from a booklet by Kaiyi 
Dwarkadas published in 1950. In fact, Kanji 
Dwarkadas and Seervai have confused the 
issue. Jayakar had, lo his credit, reproduced 
also a subsequent statement by Madan Mohan 
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Malaviyaioiheet leclthai there >\ as no of fer 
from the viceroy. We shall presently refer 
to this. Dwarkadas has Ictt out this aspect 
of the matter from his account. Moreover, 
Ronaldshay's speech to the Renital legislative 
council, made on December 19. 1921, was 
to the ctteci that it. to pave the way lor a 
conference, non-coopcration was suspended, 
he would be 'prepared to suggest' that 
pro.secutions under Part II ot the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of i‘)08 (that is the 
part dealing with 'uniawlul associations') 
would be suspended and ‘those charged 
with offences under this Act should be 
released' Umlum Aninuil Rfumcr, Vol I, 
1922:256 57). (Even this conditional 
suggestion, therefore, did not cover those 
arrc.sted on other charges, including the All 
brothers and Saifuddin Kitchlew, on which 
question much was to turn) 

It IS this .speech, containing a conditional 
and limited proposal, which is converted by 
Kanji Dwarkadas not only into aceriain ol fer 
but also into a corroboration of an ‘offer' 
by Reading on provincial autonomy and 
dyarchy. Incidentally, when Ronaldshay. as 
the 2nd Marquess of Zetland, wrote his 
memoirs (published in 1956) containing 
several references to his services to India, 
this particular proposal was not one of the 
matters mentioned (Ronaldshav 1956; 
Zetland 19551. 

Jayakar had no direct knowledge ol the 
offer. There arc certain other aspects of 
Jayakar's account, which indicate that 
Jayakar's knowledge about even the 
Ahmcdabad side ol these events in December 
1921, was, contrary to his occasional claim, 
not wholly at firsthand Accoiding to 
Jayakar's nariative, when the message 
brought by Jainnudus Dwarkadas and Kun/ru 
was in the presence ol Jayakai .ind M A 
Jinnah given toCandhi this is w h.it happened 
Gandhi agiecd lo convey ihiough the 
emissaiics his acceptance ot ihc otici 
obviously with the view ol exploiine it lie 
was filter engaged indeepconsull,ili(>ris w illi 
his followers and Moiilvis, m n hi< li lec n <•/ ( 
mil pieu'itt. bill II was ele.ir lliai these 
followers did not like the ide.i ol G.mdhi 
accepting Ihc Viceioy’s oltei and going to 
the Round T.'ible Conleience Within one 
hour.Gaiidhi wiredlo.Saprii.indthe Vieeioy 
that, allei seiioiis thought, he had deciiled 
toic|ecl the Vieeiov'sotlei and the previous 
acceptance he h.id sent through Jamnadas 
and Kuii/iii w.is to be tieaied as ianccllcd 
[Jayakai 1958 emphasis added| 

This part ol the naii.iiise is .ilso base'd on 
Kaiip Dwarkadas's accouni ii; 1950 Intact, 
the poition beginning 'Within one i.-uir' is 
a verbaliin copy from Kan|i Dwarkadas's 
1950bookletevcepl that the word ■Viicioy' 
isiisedlorRe.idingamI 'pievKius' ismserted 
belore 'aeecpi.mce' [Dw.iikadas 1950.28| 
Dwarkadas is tollowed ,ilso by Munshi 
(I967.2.() No such wiics Imm Gandhi to 
S.iprii and the viccioy arc on lecord and 
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Jayakar also has not produced them. That 
no such wires were sent is indicated also hy 
the telegraphic exchange that took place 
between Gandhi and Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
on December 21 and December 22, 1921. 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas himself remonstrates 
with Gandhi about the latter's telegram to 
Mulaviya and Dus (and not about any 
communication to .Sapru or the Viceroy) 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas toGundhi (December 
21. 1921). 

Can you imagine how heart breaking it is 
for me'’ Came full of hope only to find that 
youi subsequent telegram to Pandiijt and 
Das praciieally eaneelled all you told me 
Gandhi to Jamnadas Dwarkadas (Dec¬ 
ember 22, 1921). 

My wold to you abides Prepared individually 
uncondiiionally attend any conference 
Viceroy pulling you wrong track Tell me 
concrete teinis to be obscived Only sannoi 
waive volunlary Harul nil term', staled 
telegram to Das salislied' [Jayakai 
1958:507 0S| 

(The lerm-. in ihe telegiam dali-d December 
19. 1921 lo C R Das imludetl the release 
of the All brothers and others who h.id been 
arrested lor. wifnilia, asserting ai ;i meeting 
of Ihe All India Khilalui lonterence in 
K.irachi th.it it was un-lslamu to particip.ile 
in military action against Egypt and the 
Turks who h;id done no harm lo India Such 
prisoners were known as the '^'lltw.l 
Piisoneis' The telegram is reproduced 
further on in this arlieic) 

These taels suggest that Jay.ikar's.iecoum 
IS inaccur.iie and not consistent even with 
the texts ol such communications ;is are 
repriHliicedbv him. Ironically. Javakai draws 
pointed attention lo such telegraphic 
exchanges th.il in lad took place at the time 
and claims that even these telegrams, 
repioduccd by him, "have reniaincd so long 
hidden Iroiii the geneuil public" This is 
ineorreei The lelevant loiiiiiiuiiic.ilioiis 
including the two telegrams repioduccd 
.ihov e weie published in 192K in Krishn.idas' s 
detailed woik .Vcicii Minuli'- ^mli Miiluiinui 
(idmllit (1928) Hut Iheie i- no evidence ol 
.my vciic's in fVcembcr 1921. Ironi Gandhi 
to Sapiu ot to Ihc viceioy Noi is ihere any 
evideiu'c ol an otter from Re.idiiig ol the 
kind suggested bv Kanii Dw.iikadas 
How did Ihe mythologv concerning the 
Rc.icimg oiler aiisc'’ 'lowauls the end ot 
1921. the gioup ol 'moderate' leaders led 
by Madan Mohan Malaviva w.miecl lo make 
pc.iec between Ihe British and the non- 
coopcraiors The viceioy. who h.id been 
anxious that the Prince visit India, found 
himself in an embarrassing position as a 
result of the naiionuli.sl boycott ol the visit. 
Aj this juncture, in December 1921. a 
dcpuialioii led by Mulaviya wished to call 
on Ihe V iceroy with a suggestion lot a Round 
Table conterenee There is little to indiculc 
that the suggestion lor such a conlercnec 
came tiom Ihe viceroy, it came Irom Ihc 


‘moderate’ leaders. This group was against 
mass action at the lime. .Such aciion was an 
embarrassment becau.se it compelled the 
moderates (o take a side. As parf of it.s 
opposiiionfoihcnon-coopcration movement, 
this group circulated that the viceroy had 
offered dominion status, or something 
similar, to India. This accouni (he Dwarkadas 
brothers furthered. Kanjt Dwarkadas, in 
pardcular. did not confine him.self even in 
1966 to the limits reached in Jayakar's 
accouni. He gave it yet another twist, What 
Jayakar had contented himselt with 
describing us a proposal for discussion was 
presented by Dwarkadas in 1966as a promi.se 
Dwarkadas wrote, now improving on hi.s 
own 1950 version, that: 
lull provincial .lulonomy wlih h \vtispionu.\cil 
III ii.s in January 1922. came lo u.s fifteen 
years later in 19.17. and forihe rc‘ponsibiliiy 
in the ccntic ir/iii h urn priinu\rdu> iiv/tie/i 
wc hiijtowaiiloi 25 years and that ion came 
by way ot division ol the couniiy (August 
1947) (Dw.irkadas 1966 |s)6; emphasis 
added I 

To Stan with, the underlined portion ol 
these icmurks i.s erroneous Furiliei. 
Dwarkadas now shifts ground The oiler is 
now supposed lo have been made in January 
1922 This, as showed below, is still more 
erroneous 

A year and a hall'after the Decembei 1921 
dcMiiaichc. Madan Mohan Malaviya. who 
had been in the thick of it. in an interview 
published in the Vhk <• oj Wn/ (July 4.192.1) 
said, inti'i aha 

Bui I novel ici eived so much as a hint f'oni 
land Ke.iding lo start any negotiations Im 
ihe Round 1 able (’ontcieiice or to lake any 
steps local! oil the li.'uial Iqiioied in Jayakai 
1958:5161 

This is a coiiicmporancous account ol the 
evciiis and does not apiicar I'l have Irccii 
challenged by the Dwaikadas brothers in 
1921. 

All those, especially in Calcutta, who had 
pegged ihcir e'arlici undcistanding ol these 
events on Malaviya's moves in 1921-22 do 
not seem to h.ivc had much to go hy 
Accoiding lo .Malaviya's press statement 
issued on June .1(1, 192.1. the proposal had 
come Irom .in unnamed 'Iricnd' who 
"suggested the idea ol a deputation to the 
viceroy lo uige that a Round Tabic 
('oiilcrcnce should he held to discuss Ihe 
dem.incls ot the Congress. " [quoted in 
Krish'i.idas I92K:156| ' 

Could the viceroy have made, even il he 
had so wished, tiic kind of 'offer' that is 
aitiibnii'cl to him ’ Reading’s biographei 
Montgomery-Hyde, speaks the feeling in 
England about this time was that 
"eonstiiulional relorm in India had gone too 
fai" 1 1967 ,169) Only a few months earlier 
ihe demand pul forward by .Srinivas .Sasin 
.11 the linircrial conlercnec in 1921. toi equal 
ciii/eiisliip tor Indians domiciled in the 
dominions had engendered opposition 
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(Jagadisan 1963:71-75). And Edwin 
Montagu, the secretary of state in the British 
jiovcmment. had to quite shortly after the 
December 1921 events for granting 
permission to Reading to publi.sh the latter's 
lelcgram to London sent on February 28, 
i‘)22 making suggesiions on some of the 
issues agitating opinion in India on the 
Turki.sh question and the terms of the treaty 
ol Sevres(Montgomery-Hyde 1967:.171-75). 

Having tailed to wean away Gandhi from 
the All brothers in December 1921. the 
viceroy nevertheless now wished to placate 
what he described as ‘Moslem India’ by 
seeking to publish his telegram relating to 
ihe terms of the treaty ol .Sevres. Reading 
explained later to Lloyd George, the British 
prime minister. “Ol course I know that the 
Greco-Turkish Treaty (ol Sevres) was one 
ol international complic.Uuins. " But, he 
loniinued' 

I was. however, delmilely ol opinion that 
having regard to (he situation in India, il 
wi'iildbcorgieal valucil we eouldiinpiess 
upon Ihe .VIoh.iniiiied.in pii|iul.uion hv our 
.letion ,ind hv piihlualion nl (he lele“i.iiii 
ol 2Kth l'ehru.ii> dial we had done .ill in oui 
povvei to picsent their views ,is loieihU .is 
possible to Ills Vl.i|es(y''> Goveiiiiiieni 
Furihei we weic ol opinion il il .miid he 
peimitled il w.udd be ol ^pei i.d iiiipiiii.invc 
(o publish heloie ihe ariesi ol Clandhi 
|Monlgoinei\-Hyde ivm <72] 
rhere .lie iiidie.iti<ins ih.il Ihe re'.il .iiieinpi 
ol the viceroy, once (he ‘otter got going 
m Dcicmhcr 1921, wii>. lo ihue .i wedge 
between (i.indhi .ind the Mi bioilu is ion 
whose rele.ise iheie w.is no ioniiiiilincnii 
.ind thereby seek to alien.ite. ,is he s.iw ii. 
.Vlusiimopinion fromthet'ongie .s Re.iJing 
had. .IS IS to he expeek'd, ,i predisposition 
Kiw jrds such .1 policy Laiher. in niid-1921. 
he had written, as leeorded by his son, 

He (M.ihoinined Ah' is ihe ostensible link 
betweenMahoninkid.uiundHindu IIliouble 
eoincs between him and (i.indhi. ii means 
Ihe vollapse ol ihc budge ovei ihc gull 
lieiween Hindu and Mahommedan | Reading 
1945 199)* 

File story spread in 1922 dial C R Das was 
annoyed with Gandhi loi h.iv mg spurned the 
vieeioy's ‘ollei" f R D.is was mjail ai Ihe 
time His knowledge ol llicsc December 
events was based pimianly on a eoiipic of 
visiis to him by Mal.iviya. 

However. C' R Das's reaction was 
subsequently written by .Siibhas Chandra 
Htisc. who ,tlso was m prison at the lime 
I Bose 1948) ' Maiilana A/ad, too. was m 
piisim along with C R Das. A/ad's 
leminisccnces, as re[)oricd alter hi.s death by 
Hiintayun Kabir in littlw Win.\ Fn-vdom 
(referred to hcieinaller by u.s a.s the A/ad- 
Kuhir account) contain a story similar to 
Bose‘.s. Thi.s story hinges, as in Ihe case tif 
Hose, on the impressions then conveyed by 
Malaviya. As Maiaviya him.self denies (hat 
there was any hint of such an offer from 


Reading and since Maiaviya's denial wa.s 
more or less contemporaneous .and has not 
been noticed in either ihc A/ad-Kabir version 
or by Bose, this removes the substratum on 
which these accounts .ire based How>cvcr, 
an cxuimnution ol these accounts is also 
instructive As in Bo.sc's jccouni. there is 
no suggestion m the A/.id-Kabif version ol 
dominion status oi ol any loim ol dyaic.hy 
at Ihe centie but only ol a Round Table con- 
tcience “to settle the question of India's poll 
tieal luiuro" jquoie in Kabir 1959 14 i5| 
There is one inipori.int dillerencc bel ween 
Bo.sc's aeeouiii ami die A/ad-Kabir version 
In the latiei nariaiive the government agree. 
Ill release die .\ii biolhcis as well lot the 
pioposcdeonleiem e. This ol course. .Seervai 
obliqiielv rejieals hv lefciring to ihe 
wiiltngncss ol D,i> .nul A/,isl to .lescpt die 
oiler, provklesl ,i!l ( ongiess le.ideis weie 
released“beloiedie Ri.iimlT.iblct oiilerenee 
was held" |Sierv,ii i‘)‘)l 7| What he sloes 
not mention is ih.ii ('..iiulhi's query .tbout die 
dale ol die i oiiti ieike goes un.insweresi 
In Bosi s .i..,o(,iii when fi.iiulln in bis 
replv to ule.'i,.i!i iiou! D:is .uisl A/.k! 
"insisieil on llw )■ i^.- ol the .Mi hiolheis 
and then .isse, mi, . • p.ut ol the leiins 

ol ihe -.eule nini .onl also on .in 
.iniiouik 1 Ills!,’ I 'e.itdiiig Ihe slate .iiivl 
eompoMimii cl It",.' Rouiisl 1 ahleC onlciem e' 
Ihe MssTiiv V..IS iici in .1 ii.oosi lor .inv 
liirihei [i.iil. siiie .mil w.inis'sl.in iinins'di.ile 
siesisioti iBiwe I94S l()l)-()l | 

. ouhng lo the .A/.iil K.ibii veision.die 
ponii .11 wliii li die vieeroy ‘dropped Ills 
piopos.tl Is upon Ci.iiiiihi s reliis.il to agiee 
unless polnii .il le.ideis. parik id.irlv ills' Ah 
brothels vseic u leased iiiii onditionallv 
|K:ibn |9so)5| Inb, A/.ul-K.ibii veision 
that Ihegsivcinmeni .lei.-ed ts> is'le.ise the Ah 
brothels beloie the Rouiul'l'able s onlerenee 
IS 1 oricsi. why then 'hciilsl the visciov li.ivc 
lost iiiieresi w'hen (laiidhi msisteil on dien 
release and .i si.its loi the sonlercnsc' 

The vieeiov '- .oiuern w.is diresleil 
assordiiig lo the \/.id-Kabir veisnm. lo 
avoiding a hoy soli sd die visii ol dicl'iiiise 
o) Wales lo <'.ileutl.i Fins visit w.is in hue 
Dcccmbei |9J| W'sllivlorclhcvi.sii.ri.indln 
h.id on Des eitibs i 1“ 1921 wired (.'R I).is 
and A/.Ill as lollows 

( oitiposiiion/slak’ ('oiileiencc shoiiid hs- 
(iievioiisly sis'teinilnesl Release shoidil 
inslude piisoneis soiivisleil Isii [-.siw.is 
inelusling Kaiashi ones Siihieel to lliesi 
sonditioiis in addilion lo youis wc s.in niy 
opinion, w.iive Hailal |(■ove■nrllelll ol Indi.i 
nd. 551 

This was belorc die Maluviy.i deputaiion 
waited upon the viscioy on Decemnei ?. I. 
1921. and al.vo belore the Prince's visii lo 
Calcutta. Thcrclorc. the reason given m the 
Azad-Knbir account lor the ’dropping' o) 
the suppo.scd proposal from the viceroy is 
not quite correct and misses the point The 
viceroy ceased to evince any interest after 


the Pfincs''s departure Bui did he have an; 
ural iniei's’St in ihe ;'iiip 's il iisell'even prio 
to the Msif’ For, (.'mlhi .. 'els'gisims ti 
Malaviy.i ansi to ( R f'.is .md A/ad wers 
diitesl Ds'senibei 19 1‘A 1. ih.u i\ beloie Ihi 
Piinss s visit h on this ispi's'l of Ihs 
A/.isI K.d'ii 1 ,'sioii ihit beerv o ba-, 
hows- ei ts lis si ei I 'lieoir lv .uggestmg ili.i 
the vk'siov 1,'si i:!ts"esi .dtei tite Ptinee'' 
di.'p.ulnre iSsviv.ii l'>ii| ■'| 

Ts) lon.lnde ihr. pio i ! d • -.'.•iv ths’rs 
was nsi oils'! licin di' m, 'Uliei .thou 
slsmtinu'iisi.iinso’ .ibis.i mi louicUsIv.'iehv 
at the ss-niie In 1 ts ss nit', i ">'• iw;,, 
no 's'ller' horn liiii'. ,'boiii .i Round 'FahU 
ssinleieik s'eidtei .In , v* .is ,i | isipos.il bv tin 
nioder.ite groiii' 'Flie vis.’iov .iinplv ‘dis 
not di.seoiii.igeelloHs (or sin ti.o onleIL'nss■ 
.ls ihs'ieporl piepais-sl utislct theCioveiniiten 
ol Indi.i Asi Isii picsent.ilisiii to the HiiitsI 
parli.inient put it sit Ihe iitnc |RushhiiK'l 
1985Il ihs tael of tlu- Piince h.ivinj 
s'smie arisl gsuii.’ in Descmbs'i 1921. is givei 
.islhs'ie.ison Is'i V IS eiegal las k si| etuhiisiasm 
dlls sloi's iim s'xphitn Ihe loss ol inieie.st' 
smihe V ks'ioy s p.iiu-vi'nhels'ielhePiins'c'' 
visit I'vulenilv, the vieeiov hasi simply 
puisiis'sl .1 sli.itegv ol ambiguilv will 
Malaviv.i deptil.iiion, in the beltei that ihs 
h.irlal might he e.illed oil sin the h.isisol airy 
hsvpos that tile slepul.ition itsel! had nurses 
ol a fill me Roiinsl'I able s sinlerense and will 
the isolation ol the .\h hiotlicis as an addes 
bonus Re.ishi!!! W.IS not piepaied lo be pinnes 
slsiwn to .1 spesilie (irops's.d, Noi sKies ht 
.ip(HM( to have has) .inv iiiuhoiiiy liom thi 
Billishgovei niiieni isi iii.ikepolilis al “silleis' 
to Insh.i hit.IS I thcie .IIS's le.ii indk'aln>n> 
lo die sonii.iiv llii [Milii ip.inis in Ihess 
eveiiis slo not .ipps .1. lo li.iVL known th.il . 
ineelinr oi senioi iiiinisk'c. .>l tbs' Biiiisl' 
s.ihinei in l.sirislon on Desenii's'i I')2I 
li.isl not hs's'ii enihusi.isiis .iboni ilie islea ol 
.1 sonh'ienie .lasi liasi (leeliiii's) lo .ii’iee te 
,1 vv itfuii iw.d cl ['s'li.il Ills'. ISII,es or Isi 
's.ineiioii anv i 'i m .n m die ('onsunnion ol 

liisli I |s|ncleit III \ iiid.i i 9.S') till ki.ishn!' 

sls's's not appe.:' ic h.ive let lb, 'i ktunv this 
S'L'Milk .inllv 'll, hbil! vs,Is 'll'ill', .dll'll 
iliei (miI'Ho . ids. 'I, 111 lo I,in. 11 ,id,IS 
Dvv It), .iil.i-Ds's 1921. s e.ni". 

mill nil.. ' Is'll nil- I'lniii'k leinc, a; he 
obs.iv.vi' jbis.ik.n l','sS‘'l)K, Kiis'iii.id.is 
P'-'.'. i-i'l Hill Ills slorv like di'' ' mile I'l 
lbs i ill' -bne s .ii istn.nnesi 

I lii'!e .s.c I sciinel to dn'se i-sonis ‘v 
soideiense cl Is .isleis vs.c lii Is! ,il Boinb.p 
111 J.iiiii.iiv 1922 I so!in.'oiies i.is'iiesl lo .'i. 
'M.il.iviv.il onli II Mei .iiid 1 v.'ii IS ,1 koiiriiJ 
T.iblcs onleieiii.. ..li'iongli lln'iib|e, l ol the 
M.lbiviya 1 onli'l. 11 . S' llsell 'A.IS to pi isU.isJs' 
the govs'inmenl lo s.ii* i Roniid I alilc 
ssndeiensc) 'Flic sc;.! unise served .is ,i 
lepelilive .lel sd uie events en.ieled in 
Deceiiibei 1921 .Seervai relets i<> the A/,id 
Kabir as soiin! and wiih regard lo the Januaryi 
I9';2 sortleiciue slates dial this was callesl 
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by Gandhi fSeervai 1991:7; Kabir 1959:20- 
21 ]. This i.s incorrect. The January conference 
was called by the Malaviya-Jinnah group 
which, along with Jayakar and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas, had earlier floated the Round 
Tabic conference idea Incidentally, the 
invitation sent for the conference is signed 
by Malaviya Jinnah, Jayakar and fourothers 
IPiraada 1977:.J6-37; Jayakar 1958:519-20).’ 
Gandhi participated in his individual capacity 
in the January 1922 conference as a 'non¬ 
cooperator’. Even at the January 1922 
conference the organisers showed little 
anxiety on the release of the Ali brothers and 
this was a serious point of difference between 
them and Gandhi [Krishnadas 1928.263-64. 
267-68) 

At the January 1922 conference, Jinnah 
him.scll. while functioning as one of its 
secretaries was sceptical ol the .so-called 
‘offer’. He. therefore, remarked at the 
Bombay meeting that “ .. there could he no 
conference until the Viceroy gave an 
assurance that he had the sanction of the 
British government behind him for carrying 
into effect whatever decision might be 
reached by the suggested conference" {The 
Indian Annual Register. Vol I. 1922: 277). 

The British official position with regard 
tothecvent.s in December 1921. and January 
1922. IS .set out in the report prepared for 
presentation to the British parliament in 
accordance with the Government of India 
Act. The report states in regard to the 'Round 
Table Project’, that when some of: 
the Moderates displayed a great anxiety to 
arrange a compromise by means of a Round 
Table Conference. Lord Reading did indeed 
make plain the fact that nothing could be 
done until the non-cooperation party 
discontinued open breaches of the law. and 
the practice of intimidation: but he did not 
discourage etlorts which were .so plainly 
well-intentioned |Kushbrook 1985:93-94). 
This is consistent with Malaviya's own 
statement made a year and half later, which 
has already been referred to above. An 
indication of the Bntish position can also 
be found in the tact that when on January 
18.1922. Phero/.e Sclhna moved a resol ution 
in the Council of State at Delhi that an 
"informal Joint sitting of both the houses of 
the legislature” be convened “to seltle on 
what lines a Round Table conference of all 
party leaders should be held”, this was 
opposed on behalf of the government, voted 
upon and 'declared lost' {The Indian Annual 
Register. Vol II. 1922-23: 528xx-528xxi). 
Con.scqucntly, ii appears that many of the 
academic narratives ol these events currently 
in circulation are also based on incorrect 
premises." 

Notes 

t The relevant portion has been published 
.separately as Tartiium of India (1994:14) 
.Seervai cites from Munshi (1967). .Stanley 
Wolpert (1985) also swallows the story, writing 
of "that remarkable V iceregal offer” and going 


to iheextent of saying thathod Gandhi “adhered 
to his initial response, the transfer of power 
from Impenal British to national Indian control 
might have been advanced a full decade and 
ahalf’C 1985 75). WolpertcitesJayakar( 1958). 

2 The substance of this passage occurs also in 
the same wnter's Rume Jinnah published by 
himself from Bombay (19637). p 15. 

3 Out of the proposals put by him before C R 
Dus and Azad in pnson. Malaviya odds in the 
press note that’ “They were proposals put by 
me hefure the viceroy in consultation with 
some Iriends, which the government was 
willing In entertain and agree to" (Knshnadas 
1928 158) The reference to the government's 
willingness lo agree is in relation lo proposals 
embodied in C R Dos and Azad's telegram of 
December 19 lo Gandhi regarding the 
conference proposal along with relea.se of lho.se 
arrcsied as a result of orders passed under the 
Cnminal Law Amendment Act but not of other 
non-cooperaiors Further, this did not concern 
provincial uuionomy or dyarchy at the centre 

4 l.)ivision was. in tael, the basis of Reading's 
conscious strategy from the very beginning, 
not real dialogue. On his arrival m India in 
April 1921. there were suggestions both in 
India and F.ngland for a Round Table 
conference 'Bui”, his son records. “Dird 
Reading sot his face against all such hints and 
proposals and not only declared his intention 
of refusing lo take the initiative in summoning 
such a conference bul also of reiecting the 
proposal if made by anybody else” (1945-193) 

5 Bose was arrested on December 10. 1921, and 
remained in pnson till August 9, 1922 [sec 
Basak 1977 9] His sources of information al 
this time suffered from the same disadvantages 
as did those of C R Das and others in prison 
al this Tiinc 

6 An amusing version of this episode which 
spread in political circles was that the talks 
failed “owing io a slight mischance in thal 
Gandhi's telegram reached Lord Reading m 
Calcutta a little late...” See B Pattabhi 
.Silaramayya’scontribulioninSRadhaknshnan 
(ed) (1944) There was no such telegram lo 
Reading Be.sides, a glance through the Traiufcr 
III Power Pill aments publi.shcd by the Brili.sb 
government in regard to its last days in India 
would reveal thal the viceroys often received 
letters long before the addres.sees. That ihe 
Bniish government would have missed out on 
any of Gandhi's telegrams lo various persons 
at this nine strains credulity. If, on the other 
hand, il is implied that any telegram was 
despatched late, (his is belied by the dates of 
Ihe comiiiunicaiions exchanged Incidentally, 
according to Malaviya's press mite of June .30, 
1923 [quoted in Krishnadas 1928:169] what 
in fad reached late was a telegram sent on 
December 21, 1921 by Gandhi to .Shyama 
Sunder Chakravarty who succeeded C R Das 
as Ihe president of the Bengal provincial 
congress commitiee. In the Collected Works 
of Mahatma Gandhi (Vol 22, p 60) this lele- 
gram is published with the note ‘on or after 
December 21, 1921' This too seems to have 
reached early enough to enable Malaviya and 
Chakravarty to meet Ihe viceroy again on this 
basis, on December 22, with the suggestion 
that the conference be called on February 15, 
'1922, and that the Ali brothers be invited. In 
Malaviya’s words, Iw placed the proposals 
before the viceroy “on the 22nd December 
(1921). But he said that it was too late to 
considerthem Themembersofhisgovemment 
had left Calcutta and the matter hod been 
dropped”. This 'too late’ theory occurs also 


in Bose (1948.101). Neither Malavi^ nor 
Bose lakes note of the fact that the Prince ol 
Wales was yet to enter Calcutta. He was dui- 
on December 24, 1921. 

7 Pirxada (1977) does not have the name of K 
Natarajan which is meniioned by Jayakar 
(1958). The latter claims that the conference 
was conceived by himself and Jinnah 
(1958:517). 

8 Forexomplc, Brown comments' “A conference 
called by Malaviya, Jinnah, M R Jayakar and 
others proved abortive because Gandhi would 
not give up civil disobedience” (l972'J48nl 
This reasoning, incidentally, seems incorrect 
not merely m the light of our discussion ol 
the illusory nature of the so-called 'offer' In 
addition. Brown goes further than the 
mainstream contemporary imperial liaditinii 
For. the account by the .Second Marquess n! 
Reading had atinbuted to Gandhi merely the 
desire to continue preparation for civil 
disobedience while the conference was in 
progress (Reading 1945 243[ 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Muslim InteUectuals, Institutions, and 
the Post-Colonial Predicament 

Mushirul Hasan 

Much research on Muslims since independence is still conducted within the framework bequeathed by the British 
and some nationalist writers. It is assumed that orthodoxy represents true Islam and that liberal currents are secondary. 
Much more research is needed on ‘heterodox ’ trends, to discover schools of thought among Muslims that placed Indian 
Islam in its specific Indian environment. This .study of the debates that took place, especially in and around Jamia 
Millia Islamia and Aligarh Muslim University, in the post-independence period, is a step in this direction. 


I 

MUCH research on Muslims since 
independence is still conducted within the 
framework bequeathed by the British and 
some nationalist writers, lire categories u.sed 
to define them have been questioned but not 
changed. There is still talk of a 'Muslim 
mind’,a ‘Muslimoutlook’.andaninclination 
toconstruct a ‘Muslim identity' around l.slam. 
A sense of otherness is conveyed in such 
images. Muslims are made to appear different 
in the print media, in some literary works, 
and in the world of cinema. In this respect, 
there is often a striking convergence 
between the 'secular' and the ‘communal’ 
perspectives. 

It is also assumed that orthodoxy 
represents true Islam and the interests of 
Its adherents; and that liberal and modernist 
currents are secondary or peripheral to the 
moredominant ‘separatist’, 'communal' and 
'neo-fundamentalist' paradigms. It is time 
to underline, along with the 'dominant' 
orthodox paradigms, the ‘heterodox’ trends 
which contest the definition of ‘Muslim 
identity’ in purely religious terms, and to 
refute the popular notion that Islamic values 
and symbols provide a key to the 
understanding of the ‘Mulsim world view’. 

Much is made of the fact that Muslims, 
more than any other religious entity, 
attached greater importance and value to 
their religio-cultural habits and institutions; 
hence they were more prone to being swayed 
by religious/islamic rhetoric. There is 
irrefutable evidence to substantiate this view. 
But if the inferences drawn are specific to 
a community, what does one make of 19th 
century religio-revival movements in 
Bengal, Maharashtra and Punjab, and their 
deepening anxieties over the future of, and 
the evangelical threat to, the Hindu identity? 
At the heart of the Arya Samaj’s brand of 
reconstruction and reform was the 
restoration of the pristine purity of vedic 
culture and civilisation. The “Hlak school’ 


in Maharashtra and the leading architects of 
the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal, includ¬ 
ing Aurobindo Chose and B C Pal, were 
constructively rethinking their 'Hindu' 
heritage and meeting the challenges of 
modern thought hy assimilative-creative 
processess. The cow question was nothing 
but an evocative symbol of Hindu resurgence 
in northern and western India. The crusade 
for Hindi in opposition to Urdu was as much 
linked with government employment as with 
a widely perceived symbol of a Hinduised 
identity. Finally, the emergent national 
consciousness appropriated the orientalist 
construction of Hinduism, as well as what 
it regarded as the heritage of Hindu culture. 
The need for formulating a Hindu community 
also became a requirement for political 
mobilisation when representation by the 
religiouscommunity gave access to political 
power and economic resources. 

It must be borne in mind that a Mulsim, 
like his counterpart in any other community, 
has many diverse roles to play. He is not 
cast in the role of a religious crusader or a 
relentless defender of the fiuth. Besides being 
a follower of Islam by birth and training, 
a Mulsim. and for that matter a Hindu or 
a Sikh, is a peasant or a landlord, an 
agricultural worker or a landless labourer, 
a worker or an industrialist, a student or a 
teacher, a litigant or a lawyer, a shia or a 
^unni, a deobandi or a barelwi. Should we 
then harp on his Muslim/lslamic identity to 
the exclusion of everything else, including 
the secular terms in which he relates to the 
more immediate socio-economic needs and 
his wide-ranging interactions with his class 
and not just his Muslim brethren? The depth 
and nature of this interaction is a matter of 
dis|»ite; but does that justify a discussion 
in terms of an absolute MuslimAslamic 
consciousness? If centuries of shared 
experiences could not create composite 
solidarities, how could a specifically Muslim 
self-consciousness emeige out of Iheirdi verse 
experiotccs? 


Mohammad Ali Jiniiah believed he had 
all the answers. So did the Jamaat-i Islami. 
But there were other explanations as well, 
boldly constructed around secular and 
pluralist conceptions and counterpo.sed to an 
e.sscntialist view of Indian Islam. Scholars, 
artists and creative writers, in particular, 
continued to contest the two-nation theory, 
and unfolded the past to discover elements 
of unity, cohesion and integration and to 
provide historical legitimation for multi- 
cuiluralism and religious plurality. Prominent 
amongst them were people with pronounced 
socialist and marxist leanings. 

Muslim intellectuals, both independently 
and as part of liberal-led format^ns, were 
doing much the same. Acting not as Muslim 
intellectuals per .se, they nevertheless saw 
themselves as transmitters of a certain 
historical tradition. They carried forward the 
inconclusive debates of the posi-l8S7 
decades, when the ‘ulama’ and the liberal 
intelligentsia were constrained to sketch out 
a role for themselves - within a religious 
tradition that had strong revivalist precedents 
as well as liberal and reformist tendencies. 
They did so because certain key aspects in 
those debates bore contemporary relevance 
and related to how Muslims situated 
themselves in a world that was brutally 
shattered by partition. The nature of this 
engagement in post-independence India is 
the central theme of this discussion, though 
it is mainly confined to the realm of ideas 
mirrored through lamia Millia islamia and 
Aligaili Muslim University. 

n 

The 19th century, commented Maulana 
Abui Kalam Azad, “marked a spirit of 
renaissance for the Indian spirit, and Aligarh 
was one of the centres of such renaissance”. 
Zakir Husain, author of the Wardha scheme 
of education and Aligarh’s vice-chancellor, 
told Nehru on his visit to the campus in 
November 1955 that “the way Aligarh woiks, 
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the way Aligarh thinks, the contribution 
Aligarh makes to Indian life... will largely 
determine the place Mussalmans will occupy 
in the pattern of Indian life”. Such magisterial 
generalisations do not stand the test of 
historical scrutiny; but they certainly offer 
a clue td the role assigned to this university 
in the Muslim intellectual resurgence. It is 
appropriate to concentrate on the main 
reformist strands in the last quarter of the 
19th century, a phase dominated by the ideas 
of Syed Ahmad Khan and the ‘Aligarh 
movement’. 

The post-mutiny era witnessed two kinds 
of reactions: a traditionalist backlash which 
was sometimes militant but more often 
muted, and a ‘nuxlemist’ response typified 
in the 'Delhi .school’ and the ‘Aligarh 
movement'. There were first and foremost 
those who, in the foot.steps of Shah Waliullah, 
attributed the political, social and moral 
decline of the ‘faithful’ to Hindu and shia 
accretions, to their straying from the straight 
path of Islam. The future of Muslims and 
of Islam was in jeopardy because the western 
concept of life, with its excessive 
individualism and materialism, constituted 
the very antithesis of the basic values of life 
as formulated by the Quran. That was the 
message from the ‘mujahidin’ in the north¬ 
west frontier region and the faraizis in rural 
Bengal. They argued, just as their 
counterparts did in Egypt, Sudan andTurkey, 
that a programme of religious purification, 
together with religious education and 'Islamic 
conscientisation’ in the forrh of publications, 
was an alternative to the ‘degenerating’ 
western ideologies which had placed the 
‘umma’ in its gravest crises. 

Some of their ideas, though fairly worn- 
out. went down well in north India and 
Bengal, where British rule had disturbed the 
.status quo most of all. Their protagoni.sts 
secured a following in rural Punjab and 
Bengal through established networks of 
mosques, 'dargahs' and ‘madrasas’. Yet 
neither the mujahidin nor the faraizis could 
generate a countrywide movement 
comparable to, say, the khilafat campaign 
in the 1920s. The social equilibnum was 
disturbed in some areas, but not everywhere. 
Islamic revival became an obsession with 
some, but not all. The message from 
Deoband's Dar al-ulum reached far and wide: 
yet not many, so lamented the high priests 
at this major site of Islamic revival, lived 
their lives in accordance with their ‘fatwa’ 
The colonial government, especially after 
I8S7, thwarted the orthodox challenge 
through conciliation and compromise and a 
policy of balance and rule between whai 
they concei ved as the two great communities, 
the Hindu and the Muslim. 

The upsurge in 1857 olTered a tallying 
point to the disgruntled elements in the ruling 
and service classes, but the banner of revolt 


was not raised everywhere. In most areas, 
Muslims seemed inclined, from the days of 
Company rule, to arri ve at a workable modus 
Vivendi with their new rulers and to carve 
out new channels of aspiration and of spiritual 
creativity. Having read the writing on the 
wall, they accepted British rule much more 
gladly than others. There were no doubt a 
few hard nuts to crack; but most were not 
repelled by, but attracted towards, the west, 
b^ause they found, as did Mirza Abu Talib 
and Lutfullah during their stay in England, 
a stable political system, an affluent 
industrialised economy, and a civilisation 
with a strong material and cultural 
foundation. 

In Delhi College, subsidised by the Bntish 
.since 1827 and always headed by a British 
principal, there was much creative thinking 
and many systematic endeavours to 
demonstrate Islam’s compatibility with 
western thought and values. In the presidency 
towns, Abdul Latif and Ameer Ali in Calcutta, 
and the Tyabji family in Bombay, set the 
tone. Tyab All. head of the Tyabji family, 
was the first Muslim to send his sons abroad 
for education, and the first ladies of the 
Tyabji-Fyzcc family left ‘purdah’ in 1894. 
His son. Badruddin Tyabji, was the first 
Indian barrister in Bombay, the first Indian 
judge on the original side of the Bombay 
High Court, and the first Indian to act as 
chief justice of the Bombay High Court. 

Rapprochement with the British, the 
guiding principle of most Muslim reformers, 
went along with much soul-searching and 
introspection. Newly-founded organisations 
such as the Anjuman-i Himayat-i Islam in 
Punjab, the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference, and the Anjuman-i Islam in 
Bombay began to wonder why Muslims 
were not able to integrate their system of 
education, family structures, economic 
enterprises and even political aspirations 
into the national mainstream'. Why the 
resistance to change and innovtuion'? What 
were the deeper causes of the social malaise? 
What was the remedy? Thus Hali devoted 
his MajUs annisa to the plight of Muslim 
women. Syed Mumtaz Ali commented on 
polygamy, the age of marriage, purdah and 
the empowerment of Muslim women. Nazir 
Ahmad, a civil servant, set a model for 
writers in the Mirai al-urus (The Bride’s 
Mirror), detailing the evils of polygamy and 
the virtues of woi>»n education and widow 
remarriage. 

Justice Shah Din in Punjab advocated 
specialised training for Muslim girls, if not 
in scholarly pursuits then at least in the 
basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
hygiene and home economics. He was the 
first president of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference in 1894, and he 
and Mohammad Shafi were the first 
Muslims to sent their daughters to study 


at Queen's Mary College in Lahore. In 
Bombay, Badruddin Tyabji helped found 
and then ran for many years an educational 
foundation. The major focus of his career 
was the education of Muslim boys, along 
with other social reform measures like the 
removal of purdah and getting the Age «| 
Consent Bill passed in the teeth of both 
Hindu and Muslim opposition. At the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference in 
1903, he pleaded for the abandonment ot 
the purdah system and for a liberal education 
for Muslim women. 

Duringmostof his adult life. Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, asenior and venerable citizen of Delhi, 
wore the sherwaniandTurkish fez theformcr 
an adaptation of the western coat and the 
latter a symbol of admiration for Ottoman 
social change. His lifelong friend and 
comrade, M A Ansari, witnessed the impact 
of the Young Turk Revolution, led by the 
Committee of Union and Progress, and wa.<. 
vastly impressed by the strength and vitality 
of the modernising forces in Turkey. CHhers 
were equally impressed that Turkey was on 
the move, competing with the west for an 
equal status in the comity of modem nations. 
This led Iqbal, who was among the few 
Muslim intellectuals in India to welcome the 
abolition of the khilafat, to comment: “If the 
renaissance of Islam is a fact, and I believe 
it is a fact, we loo one day, like the Turks, 
will have to re-evaluate our intellectual 
inheritance’’. 

Syed Ahmad was of course the trailblazer 
He alone possessed the intellectual resources 
to reconcile matters of faith with the more 
immediate task' of rescuing Muslims from 
their downward spiral. He set high value on 
the social morality of Islam and justified thc 
adoption of western ideas and institutions 
in Islamic terms. It was not necessary to 
-mitate the west but only to accept some of 
its values as, at least, a second-best substitute 
for vanished Muslim glories. 

With his sharp analytical mind and his 
acute sense of the working of historical 
forces in the shaping of contemporary 
societies, the Aligaili reformer was able to 
recognise change, flux and movement in 
history. He knew his Islamic history well. 
He knew his Islam better. He could thus 
comprehend the scale and dq>th of reformist 
ideas and currents, identify elements ol 
change and innovation, and discover a 
sound theoretical basis for a constructive 
dialogue and interaction with the west. The 
conclusions drawn by him and the message 
communicated were directed against ill- 
founded assumptions about the west and ill- 
informed criticism of his own jHoject by the 
theologians. He describes in his letter to 
Nawab Mohsinul Mulk, his esteemed 
colleague at Aligarh, bow he became 
concerned after the mutiny for the reform 
of his community, which he saw to be 
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impossible apart Trom their education in 
(he modem sciences and in the English 
language. 

Despairing of existing commentaries with 
(heir preoccupation with trivia, he 
deliberated on the Quran itself and tried to 
understand from the Quran itself the 
principles on which its composition is 
based". He found that if the Quranic 
principles were adopted there would remain 
no incompatibility between the modern 
sciences and Islam. He tried to resolve the 
difficulties inherent in the four traditional 
sources of Muslim law by a dialectical 
rationalist exegesis of the Quran; by 
scrutinising the classical data of the ‘hadith ’; 
by an almost unlimited emphasis on ‘ijtehad' 
as the inalienable right of every individual 
Muslim: and finally by rejecting the principle 
of 'ijma' (consensus) in the classical scn.se 
which confined it to the ulama. 

There was strong resistance to and cnticism 
of Syed Ahmad from identifiable quarters. 
But in the long run. his modcrni.st agenda 
was acclaimed and endorsed by a new 
generation of Muslims, many of whom were 
alienated by the formalism of the traditional 
theologians. They were, moreover, 
convinced that the pursuit of modern 
education and the raising of intellectual 
standards would not undermine but only 
vindicate the message of Islam. His 
reformulation of doctrine in modem instead 
of medieval temis. as also his eclectic world¬ 
view. became part of the furnishing of mind 
of educated Muslims. He inspired some to 
set up educational centres modelled on the 
Aligarh College. Thus a Madrasatul-Islam 
in Sind and Dacca College were set up, the 
latter gaining, like Aligarh, university status 
after first world war. Following the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference held 
at Madras in 1901, the Muslim Educational 
Association of south India was founded. 

In his Preparatory Years, Syed Ahmad 
unveiled to the young Azad the true spirit 
of the Quran and the genuine teachings of 
Islam. The Maulana compared him with 
Raja Rammohun Roy, both of whoir left the 
stamp of their personality in all spheres of 
intellectual activity, and emphasis^ that the 
Syed. who used the metaphor that Hindus 
and Muslims were the two eyes in Mother 
India’s face, was a believer in inter¬ 
community harmony. He, the presiding spirit 
of the university, represented the forces of 
change by challenging traditional values and 
outmoded beliefs. “The battle was fought 
here in Aligarh and Aligarh is the visible 
embodiment of the victory of the forces of 
progress.” Iqbal, too, described Syed Ahmad 
as “the first modem Muslim to catch aglimpse 
of the positive character of the age'that was 
coming” and “the first Indiam Muslim who 
felt the need for a fresh orientation of Islam 
and worked for it". 


Ill 

In the early 20ih century, the political 
landscape underwent a change in response 
to major national and transnational 
developments. A closing-up of the 
ideological split between the ulama and the 
liberal intelligentsia, and a gradual 
rcassimilaiiun of traditional and. western 
values, were the immediate consequences. 
Deoband’s Dar al-ulum and the Aligarh 
college were no longer arrayed against each 
other; in fact, vocal sections at both places 
dialogued to bridge the gulf and narrow their 
differences. This was not on account of any 
basic ideological compatibility or sudden 
meeting of minds on matters of faith and 
dogma. It was because more and more 
Muslim divines, esfiecially from Dcoband 
and Nadwa, and the men of ‘New Light’ 
discovered, as in the case of the Mussulman 
Waqf Validating Act of 1913, new areas of 
co-operation. Yet what engaged them most 
and spurred the efforts at unity were not 
just legal, educational or religious matters, 
but their place in the political arrangements 
that were being hammered out in Delhi and 
Whitehall. Their main preoccupation, if not 
the sole concern, was to define the 
community afresh in order to suit their 
godly as well as the more attractive temporal 
interests. Their spirited endeavour, for 
which they revitalised an otherwise defunct 
Muslim l,eaguc, was to locate the wider 
communitaiian concerns outside the 
framework of Congress nationalism. 

Once the ulama and their erstwhile bete 
noire, the western-trained professional 
politicians, pul their heads together, they 
came up with definilion which was developed 
in the context of colonial institutions and 
their own scriptuialist rhetoric. This 
deTinition sought to create acorporate identity 
and set Muslims apart from their own class, 
region and linguistic unit. An Islamicate 
identity was thrust on Muslims, many of 
whom were not accu.stomed to living in 
accordance with the shariat or the diktat of 
the theologians. In the end, the coming 
together of the men of religion and the 
modern-day publicists backfired - insofar 
as it aided the cause of 'Muslim nationalism' 
and stifled liberal, reformist and secularising 
trends. This was a cause of celebration in 
some quarters; but not everyone had reasons 
to rejoice over this ominous development in 
Tndo-Muslim' history. The worrying 
thought was that the contours of the 
community were being delineated in 
complete disregard of, and with no refemice 
to, its local, legionaLclass, casteorlinguistic 
specificities. 

What did the enumerators find when the 
first all-India census was tabulued and 
analysed in 1881? They found dut Muslims 
numbered but 19.7 percent ofthe population. 
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They uncovered a geographtcally-di.spcrsed 
aggregate of Musliiivs, forming neither a 
collectivity nor a distinct society lor any 
purpose, political,economic and siK ialThey 
found Muslims whose religious rituals had 
a very strong tinge of huiduism, and who 
retained caste and observed Hindu festivals 
and ceremonies In the Bengal countryside, 
in particular, prc-lslamic ccienioiucs relating 
lo birth, maniagc and death continued to be 
observed. In fact, the entry ol Muslims in 
south Asia by so many and separated 
doorways, their spread overihe subcontinent 
by so many diflerent routes, over a period 
of centuries, and the diffusion ot Islam m 
different forms Iroin one area to another, 
ensured that this religion would present itself 
in many different epiphanies seen from 
different angles. Neithcrto its own adherents 
nor to non-Muslims did Islam seem 
monochromatic, monolithic or indeed mono- 
anything Yet, by ihe close of the 19th 
century, the community, separate and distinct 
from the 'others', had arrived with its 
accompanying baggage of concepts which 
bore no relationshi p with the ground realities. 

This IS where the Simla deputation of 
October 1.1906 and the viceroy’s response 
to ihe 'command performance' appears to 
be a significant landmark. From now on the 
Muslim elites and their spokesmen knew 
where their priorities lay, and to whom lo 
turn for political legitimation. They had a 
three-fold project: lo trace the historical 
evolution of an imaginary community, as an 
antithesis to the Congress theory or ‘unity 
indiveriiity’; toemphasise the distinct identity 
and .separateness of this community in order 
to bargain and extract concessions from the 
government; and to invoke Islamic symbols 
of unity to mount a movement that would, 
in its essential thrust delink specific ‘Muslim 
aspirations’ from the broader concerns of 
the countrywide nationalist struggle. This is 
how Muslim nationalism gained legitimacy 
in government eyes. This is why it appealed 
to the landed and the urban-based 
professional classes, who were apprehensive 
of their position in the newly-created power 
structures. Every single step towards the 
devolution of authority to Indian hands was 
accompanied with initiatives tocement bonds 
of religious solidarity, on the one hand, and 
exacerbate inter-community differences, on 
the other. 

The British had no reason to challenge 
sectarian nationalism so long as it could be 
pressed into service to counter nationalist 
aspirations. Having already created a Muslim 
identity in Indian politics, they could draw 
comfort from iinnah repeating, at the height 
of the Muslim League movement, much the 
same arguments that had prompted Morley, 
Minto, Montagu and Chelmsford to concede 
to the Muslims separate electorates, 
weightages and reservations in the councils 
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dnd public services. During .second world 
war, Jinnah could play any tune he liked. 
Oflicial.s in Delhi were prepared to give him 
a paiicni and sympathetic hearing and 
support his Pakistan project. He emerged 
strongei once the guns were silent on all 
I ronis and the allies had extracted their pound 
ol flesh from Germany. The British 
governnicni fell obliged to reward him for 
duiilully .supporting the war effort. 

While these games were being played out 
on the Indian luri with utmost cynicism and 
in.scnsitivity. a fair number of Mu.slim- 
dominated organi.salions and institutions 
sensed the dreadful con.scquences of political 
.soiidanly being built on religious ties. They 
questioned ihc conviction or myth in certain 
Muslim circles that the future of Islam in 
south Asia was endangered by Hindu 
nationalism, they disputed Ihc notion of a 
monolithic and homogenised community, 
and ihey challenged the constitutional 
arrangements that lay Ihc seeds of discord 
and disunity. Many people wrote and spoke 
from the.se perspectives about composite 
living and plural nationhood. Many were 
moved by a high sense of idealism and 
worked lor inicr-cnmmunity unity and 
harmony Their banners and flags did not 
flutiei on housetops. Their audiences or 
leadership did not nin into thousands, but 
thiS did not deter them from making their 
point of view known. They were men of 
conviction and envisaged, even when 
Pakistan's creation was imminent, a future 
that held out hopes for the beleaguered 
Muslims in India. Their optimism was 
summed up m the narrative as well as the 
title ol Tulail Ahmad Manglori’s book 
Mussalmanon ka Raushan Musiaqbil (A 
Bright Future for the Muslims), and in the 
rellcctions of others who, after independence 
and partition. renewed their intellectual quest 
and commented on their history and 'destiny' 
with poi.se, dignity and .self-confidence. 

IV 

Tlic Jamia Milha lslamia(National Muslim 
University) in Delhi was, in the words of 
Nehru, "a lusty child of the non-cooperation 
movement" and a living symbol of a modest 
hut signi ficant endeavour to experiment with 
the underpinnings of multi-culturalism. It 
encapsulated two dominant trends, each 
finding several points of convergence in the 
post-khilafat era. the rctonnist inclination of 
some iilama who. like Maulana Mahmud 
Hasan of Deoband, were also profoundly 
anti- British, and the political radicalism of 
Aligarh-ba.sed students who rejected their 
institution's pro-British proclivities and 
gravitated towards Gandhi and Nehru for 
(lolitical leadership. The Turkish author, 
Halide Edib, found the Jamia to be much 
nearer to the Gandhian movement than any 


other Muslim institution. It seemed, in its 
political aspect, ‘likean attempt to understand 
the inalienable democracy of Islam as it was 
in the earlier Islamic society’. Sturdy 
Congressmen could thus mingle with ardent 
socialists and fiery Communists and 
individually and collectively fashion a 
composite and secular ethos-hence the 
League’s criticism of Jamia’s nationalist 
complexion. 

Whether others agreed or not, the Jamia 
'biradari' at Okhia in south Delhi was 
convinced of its quintessential role as a 
nationalist institution, devoted to the service 
of the nation and destined to contribute to 
the shaping of modern India. Though 
founded by Muslims, it was Muslim only 
in name. The atmosphere was mixed and 
cosmopolitan, thanks to the presence of 
several Hindu and Christian teachers, 
including a few from Germany, a country 
where some of Jamia’s founders learnt their 
first lessons to develop their antipathy 
towards British colonialism. The theological 
disputations between the barelwis and the 
deobandis, and the doctrinal differences 
between the shia and sunnis, which marred 
campus life in Aligarh, were alien to Jamia's 
culture, where no one wished to serve as a 
proper example of religiosity. 

Jamia's social and intellectual manifesto 
* was the outcome of enlightened political and 
intellectual currents sweeping across the 
country. Its educational programmes, 
embodied in the Wardha scheme of 
education, bore the imprint of Gandhi' s ideas 
on primary education and incorporated some 
of Tagore’s innovations at Vishwa Bharati 
in Shantiniketan. Its liberal orientation owed 
much to Syed Ahmad who, according to 
Mohammad Mujeeb, “had a larger view of 
life than any of the purely religious 
leaders, and one must h« grateful to him 
for having given commonsense its rightful 
place in religious thought”. Its own 
reconstruction of the Islamic ideal of an 
active political life was inspired by Azad, 
whose neo-intcllecmal modernism, religious 
uni versalism and commitment to composite 
Indian nationalism, represented the essence 
of what the Jamia sto^ for. Zakir Husain, 
vice-chancellor from 1926 to 1948, 
recalled: 

When I was a boy I was anxious to light 
the dusty lamp of my life, and like other 
people. 1 too had prepared the cotton wicks 
and had put them in the oil of my soul, and 
was roaming about to find out from where 
I could Ignite them. The first wick of that 
soul, the first wick of the lamp, I lit from 
the lamp of the Maulana. As a student I used 
'to read Al-Hilal, and when I read it in the 
company of my friends, it was at that time 
that Ibis wick got the fire. Although I have 
ignited myself from other sources as well, 
but I do confess today that the first ignition 
had taken place only from him. 


The Jamia fraternity was dumbfounded by 
the rhetoric of the Muslim League. Iqbal’s 
plea for a Muslim state in north-western 
India was against their cherished ideal that 
Muslims must live and work with non- 
Muslims for realising common ideals of 
citizenship and culture. Mujeeb, the vice- 
chancellor. said so to the poet when he 
visited the campus early in 1935 to preside 
over Halide Edib’s lecture. The two-nation 
theory was anathema loan institutitm whose 
sole raison d'v eire was to promote cultural 
integration, foster composite and syncretic 
values, and cement bonds of inter-community 
friendship and understanding. As the first 
‘Amir-i Jamia' (chancellor), Hakim Ajmal 
Khan expected the students to know each 
other’s culture; “the firm foundation of a 
united Indian nationhood depends on this 
mutual understanding”. M A Ansan, who 
pursed Jamia when it was threatened with 
closure, did not believe in a politically 
separate Muslim community. He often said 
that future India must be a field of co¬ 
operation between men of different faiths. 
Writing to Halide Edib, who was Ansari’s 
guest in Jamia, the chancellor observed: “I 
consider the brotherhood of man as the only 
real tie, and patriotism based on race and 
colouraie, to my mind, artificial and arbitrary, 
leading to division and factious fights”. 

Jinnah’s political agenda in the 1940s ran 
contrary to the Ajmal-Ansari project. There 
were iHher huge differences as well. Tlie 
Jamia biradari lionised Gandhi, their chid 
benefactor, and admired Nehru’s intellect, 
broad vision and progress!visni. 'They were 
regarded as models of impeccable political 
conduct. The more devoted, Shafiqu' 
Rahman Kidwai being one of them, took to 
wearing khaddar and the ‘Gandhi topi’ and 
participated incivil disobedicncecampaigns 
Jinnah and his colleagues were, on the other 
hand, highly critical of Gandhi, Nehru and 
the Congress brand of nationalism. Not 
surprisingly, they fired their salvo against 
Ansari and Zakir Husain, chided them for 
turning the institution into a 'Hindu 
stronghold’ and criticised the syllabi which 
cultivated patriotism at the exclusion of 
Islamic worship. Jamia’s ethos and 
orientation, stated a well-publicised letter, 
was prejudicial to Islam. 

An institutitm with a secular and nationali.si 
record, testified to by 'A Muslim’, could not 
escape the fury of the angry mobs that struck 
terror in Delhi .during the communal 
holocaust in August-September 1947. 
Jamia’s property at Karol Bagh in old Delhi, 
where tiw institution was first headquartered 
after its brief and lazy existence in Aligarh 
from 1920to 1925. was looted anddestroyed 
The vice-chancellor, Zakir Husain, ran foi 
his life and escaped miraculously. The 
husband of Anis Kidwai, a friend of Jamia. 
was killed. There were other tragedies as 
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well.butJamia lived through such harrowing 
experiences to provide the healing touch. 
Amidst incredible savagery, dedicated 
teachers and students were, in the words of 
Gandhi, “like an oasis in the Sahara” Nehru 
commented. 

few institutions succeed in retaining for long 
the imfness of the ideal that gave them birth. 
They tend to become humdrum affairs, 
perhaps a little more efficient, but without 
the enthusiasm that gives life. The Jamia, 
more I think than any other institution that 
I can think of, retained some of the old 
inspiiaiion and enthusiasm. 

The university, in its search for moral and 
political support after independence, could 
have turned into a quasi-religious or quasi- 
communal institution. But this did not 
happen. It remained, and rightly projected 
Itself as, secular and nationalist to the core. 
Wedded to the values of liberal humanism. 
It allowed no space to religious intolerance 
and communal allegiances. “I look on this”, 
claimed Mujeeb proudly, “as a secular 
school”. Such traditions were exemplified 
in the writings of Muhammad Mujeeb and 
Syed Abid Husain, both connected with 
Jamia since 1925-26. 

in his magnum opus published in 1966, 
Mohammad Mujeeb, the Oxford-educated 
Jamia vice-chancellor, identified various 
constituent elements of Indian Muslim 
religious, political and social life, revealed 
someof itsc.<»ential qualities, and questioned 
“the fallacies and illusions that arise out of 
an identiftcation of the whole... community 
with some element of its belief or practice, 
with some political figures or military or 
political achievements, with particular social 
forms and patterns of behaviour, with some 
liisiorical tendency”. He brought to light a 
fact that is now adequately known through 
perceptive historical and sociological studies; 
the diversity of beliefs, the variety of social 
forms and the multiplicity of ideas and 
movements among Muslims. The only 
common factor, he argued, was common 
allegiance to Islam; though it was easy to 
confuse the Islamic identity of the Muslims 
as a distinct body politic, as a nation, which 
they never were and never wanted to be. He 
questioned the ways in which educated 
Muslims saw themselves, arguing that their 
judgments were either inspired by self-praise 
or self-pity, and by an idealisation of 
themselves as the embodiment of religious 
truth. 

Mujeeb underlined, in the spirit of liberal- 
left hi.storimis like Tara Chand. Beni Prasad, 
B P Tripathi. Mohammad Habib and K M 
Ashraf, the weight of ctmiposite and syncretic 
forces in Indian histoiy. “If the Iiulian Muslim 
state is divested of its pseudo-religious guise”, 
he observed, “the spirit of the political system 
will appear to be in accord with what is 
recognised as the national interest today”. 


He diligently traced the evolution of those 
ideas and movements that reinforced bonds 
of inter-religious unity and understanding. 
He concluded that there were far more 
convincing reasons for Hindus and Muslims 
to stay together than to be divided on the 
basis of religion. He was attracted, for 
these reasons, to the enlightened world view 
of Abul Talib, Ghalib. Syed Ahmad, Hali, 
Ajmal Khan and Azad, attd his sympathies 
therefore lay with the protagonists of com¬ 
posite nationalism, chiefly the Congress 
Muslims. 

The mes.sage for his generation was: 

Indian Muslims can serve Islam and 
themselves best by associating themselves 
with persons and parties who aim at making 
democracy as real as possible and at 
achieving the maximum of social justice and 
social welfare through the legislative and 
administrative action of the State. 

Abid Hu.sain, a shia married to Swaliha 
Abid Husain, a front rank Urdu writer and 
a descendant of Hali, studied at Allabahad, 
Oxford and Berlin. He taught philosophy 
and literature at the Jamia from 1926 to 
1956, authored a number of books, and 
traaslated German. Engli.sh and French works 
into Urdu. Hi.s forte lay in analysing and 
evaluating movements outside the 
conventional category of religion. He held 
the view that “the work of integrating the 
various communities into a nation... cannot 
be and should not be done on the religious 
but on the .secular plane”. Tocombat divisive 
tendencies, it was necessary to impart 
practical training in schools and colleges “in 
citizenship based on the high ideals of 
nationalism, secularism and democracy”. 

The Destiny of Indian Muslims, along 
with Abid Husain's other works, helps to 
comprehend how educated Muslims saw 
their own role and their community's place 
within secular paradigms. The journal 
Islam and the Modern Age and the ‘Islam 
and the Modem Age Society’ reflected his 
larger intellectual concerns. The Destiny of 
Indian Muslims, published in 1965, was a 
well-conceived statement of a Muslim 
steeped in the nationalist values and traditions 
of Ajmal, Ansari and Azad. He dwelt on a 
common 'national culture’ based on the 
secularism of the Indian state, and on 
’religious awakening’ and a ‘spiritual 
renaissance’ among Muslims. His concern 
was to prevent Muslims from “drifting 
away from the mainstream of national life” 
though the agenda he set for himself and 
the secular and religious leadership was 
simple enough: drastic changes in the 
curriculum of 'maktab' and ‘madarsas’. 
reforms in other Muslim institutions, and 
the exercise of ‘ijtehad’ to cope with the 
demands of the new age. He observed: “For 
the last hundred years things have changed 
and the modern uiama must give a fatwa 


giving a new ijtehad to the provisions of 
the Muslim law". 

Scholars .at the .Migaih Muslim Universily. 
especially in the dcpamnciits ol history, 
geography. Islanuc studies and Urdu, were 
also engaged in constiui.tiii)’ ihc jm'’' in 
.secular ti-rms This was .i i.-.sk undertaken 
by Mohammad Habth. brother ot Mujeeb, 
and soinc ol hts lellow-bisiutiatis The tone 
was set by Zakir Husain, wlio dep.iried fiom 
the Jamia Millia tn 1‘>4K to juiii ilio Aligaih 
Muslim University as ii.s sue < h.mcellor. 
When he joined Abpaih an atmosphere of 
gloom and uncertainty pievaitotl iicvau.sc ol 
the university’s close identitieaiion with the 
Muslim League and the Pakistan moveniem. 
But he changed it all Imbued with a mission 
“ol great national signilicani e". his ia.sk was 
“to build a united nation in a democratic 
secular State and the role and .status ol its 
forty million Muslim citi/ens within it”, 
weld logcihci diverse ctiittiies iiiio a 
harmonious whole and pnunote ils growth 
“in such a manner that each culture shines 
and lends beauty and strength to the enure 
Wiiole" 

V 

There were other visible signs ol change 
on the honzon Scholars debated the highly 
emotive and eontcntious issue ol relorming 
Muslim family laws What is there to relorni 
in Muslim personal law ’ Is relorm pos.sibic 
in Islam'.’ Is the Islamu law a product of 
human intelligence and adaplalion to soiiul 
needs and thcrcfoie anienahle to modi¬ 
fications and changes'’ Oi, is it of divine 
inspiration and hence immutable'’ If so, 
what lessons should he drawn bom the 
history of reloims m Muslim lountries'.’ 
Or, what weight should one attach lo the 
views of Muslim ihinkeis in India such as 
Iqbal, who believed that Muslim liberals 
were perfectly lustified in leinterprcting 
fundamental legal piinciples "in the light of 
their own experience and the altered 
conditions of modem bte’".’ 

There were no simple oi straighi forward 
answers. The key issues that figured, lor 
example, at the Inicmaiioiial Congress of 
Orientalists in 1964 and at a seminar held 
also in Delhi five years later, related lo the 
shariat’s divine and sacrosanct character, the 
preservation of 'Muslim identity' and Ihc 
fearoftheirsocial system being 'llindui.scd'. 
Traditional or conservative opinion, 
aiiiculated by the Jamaal-i Isiami and the 
Jamiyat ai-uiama, was profoundly indignant 
at the prospect of a change or moddication 
in personal law. Changing laws based on 
specific injunctions of the Qur**'’ tir the 
hadilh was ‘unimaginable’ Aticmpis to 
persuade Muslims to substitute man-made 
laws for “the universal and faultless laws 
given by God is a waste of time". The 
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yuranic rcgu. iii(>n& were auinuriiaiivc anu 
linal for ail oi.< asions. and lor all epochs 
bci ween the ti me < it'rc velation and doomsday. 
Those wanting lo tamper with them were 
enemies of Islam and its followers. Thus the 
Jamiyal al-ulama leader, Maulana Asad 
Madam, viewed the plea for reforms as “a 
mask for the Jana Sangh's sinister designs 
to exterminate the Muslim community from 
India". 

A section Ot the reformist ulama were 
not swayed by the rhetoric of their more 
diehard colleagues. Maulana Said Ahmad 
Akbarabadi. editor of Burhan, was one of 
them. He was educated at Deoband, served 
as principal ot the Madarsa-i Aliya in 
Calcutta, and retired as profe.s.sor of theology 
at the Aligarh Muslim University. He was 
one of those who made a distinction between 
those Quranic injunctions which arc specific 
to Arab customary la w of the ti me. and those 
applicable to Muslim and human societies 
in other times. He insisted, moreover, that 
the ulama lake note of the changes taking 
place around them, to formulate their ideas 
in the light of modem thought. The fact that 
they did not do so was largely because they 
did not pay heed lo the admonition of 
Dcoband's illustrious co-founder, Maulana 
Qasim Nanotawi. that traditional education 
should always be combined with modem 
knowledge. And he rigorously argued that 
the concept of ‘tauhid’ (unity of god) 
implies the unity of all people and all 
nations. So also was divine revelation or 
divine guidance (‘al-huda'): “It was not 
only Universal but one and the same also". 
He quoted Azad appropvingly who had 
pointed out in the Tarjuman al-Quran that 
“the great emphasis that the Quran lays on 
this truth, the stronger has been the 
inclination on the part of the world to 
relegate it to the background”. 

AAA Fyzee, a well known scholar of 
jurisprudence, held the view that Islam had 
ceased to be dynamic, religious practices 
had become “soulless rituals", the spirit of 
the prophet's message was throttled by 
fanaticism, its theology was gagged by 
history, and its vitality was sapped by 
totalitarianism. He made a strong case for 
releasing the “spirit of joy, compassion, 
fraternity, tolerance and reasonableness". 
More importantly, he positioned himself 
against the traditional view that in Islam law 
and religion are coterminous, because law 
is a product of social evolution and must 
change with time and circum.stances. He was 
convinced that “gradually all individual 
and personal laws, based upon ancient 
principles governing the social life of the 
community, will either be abolished or so 
modified as to bring them within a general 
scheme of laws applicable to all persons, 
regardless of religious differences". Such 
a development, he pointed out. will not 


uesiroy me esseiiiiai iruiii oi me laim or 
Islam". To an independent Muslim 
observer, himself a Muslim, “it would seem 
that no one can change the fate of the 
Muslims of India, except the Muslims 
themselves". 

Some o( these ideas were inspired by 
Azad's Tarjuman al-Quran andhisemphasis 
therein on the rudiments of religious 
pluralism, which constituted the basis of the 
Maulana's modernism. Fyzee regarded this 
as the only pragmatic solution for the Indian 
Muslims, and for the preservation and 
progress of Islam in a composil society. M 
H Beg. a distinguished jurist, boldly 
suggested that Muslim jurisprudence could 
contribute valuable ideas on formulating a 
uniform civil code of personal laws. Muslim 
jurisprudence "has acted and could still act 
as u part ot that common stock of juristic- 
ideas which have acted and reacted upon 
each other to pitxluce a composite culture 
in this country which sustains the secular 
state" 

There was, predictably, cnticism of and 
strong opposition to the liberal and secular 
credo. In fact, some analysts pointed out that 
the Muslims after 1947 could neither come 
to terms with the 'newness' of the situation 
nor did they feel at home with the new 
creative upsurge of Indian construction: 
“Indian freedom they saw rather as the 
unchecked opportunities for their enemies 
to hold them down or indeed to crush them”. 
He concluded that "only in very limited 
numbers did Muslims evaluate with true 
appreciation the ideals and announced 
objectives of the nation to which they 
belonged". 

VI 

Evidence marshalled in this paper leads 
to slightly different conclusions. There can 
be no doubt that individual Muslims felt 
weak. fearful, in.sccure; or that some sections 
were deeply concerned with their identity 
and the preservation of their religious and 
cultural heritage Yet Islam in India was a 
living and vital religion , appealing to the 
hearts, minds and conscience of millions, 
setting them a standard by which to live 
honest, sober and god-fearing lives. There 
was no concerted attempt, despite the 
stridency of Hindu nationalist forces, to 
undetmme their self-perceived interests as 
a 'community', though Muslim organisations 
were inclined to make much of (he 
'persecution' to which their followers were 
subjected. 

Nehru's government, on the contrary, 
cieated a climate that was conducive to the 
political and economic integration of large 
numbers of Muslims, ft could not have been 
any better. As a result, “the realisation is 
growing that they (Muslims) must sink or 


swim, ana me numocr oi muse wno iimi 
swimming is not too difficult if one decides 
upon it is gradually increasing”. The mood 
was summed up in I960 by Maulana Ali 
Mian, the head of Lucknow's Nadwat al- 
ulama: 

The clouds will disperse, as they are bound 
to be, and there will be sunshine again. Tlu- 
Muslims will regain the posilioq in the 
country which is justly theirs. All the schemes 
for national reconstruction will remain 
incomplete if they are left to rot and decay 

With this frame of mind, large numbers 
of Muslims could look ahead with a 
degree ol hope and optimism. “We must 
not despair of the future", admonished 
M C Chagla. With more education, with 
more industrialisation of India, with more 
.social reform, the harriers between the two 
communities must inevitably break down ’. 
It such hopes were somewhat belied, the 
explanations would principally lie in the 
breakdown of the .secular consensus in the 
posi-Nehruvian era. 

Contemporary politics in India is 
characterised by a preoccupation with 
communitarian identities, chauvinistic 
ideologies and movements that divide 
religious communities and exacerbate 
differences. Attention needs to be paid to 
ideologies and movements that have 
historically and contemporaneously tried to 
unite Hindus and Muslims and further the 
post-colonial agenda of social 
transformation. 

A big question remains over the tenabiliiy 
of the approaches and interpretations of 
liberal and secular-minded Muslims. Doubts 
have been expressed over their reading ot 
Indian Islam and their thesis on the nature 
of Hindu-Muslim interaction in (he 
subcontinent. These doubts will stay as long 
as scholarship on Indian Islam, as also on 
its adherents, is confined to the realm ol 
speculation and tied to a conventional but 
stereotyped framework. 

What we need today, more than ever before. 
IS lo discover new schools of thought and 
interpretations among Muslims that placed 
Indian Islam more firmly in its specific Indian 
environment. I believe the creative 
intellectual energy, released in the first two 
decades after independence, was the 
outcome of a unique 'Indian Muslim' 
experience of living in a world that wa: 
neither Muslim. Hindu nor specifically 
western. These experiences and their 
consequences merit serious consideration, 
and not whether India was a 'dar al-lslam' 
(land of Islam) or a 'dar al-harb' (enemy 
territory), or whether pan-Islamism was an 
ideal or still a living force. 

(This paper has been submitted to the Cento.- 
d'Etudies de I'lnde et de I'Asie du Sud, Paris. 
AprU 1995.) 
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Cost-Effidency of SmaU Manu&cturing Entraprises 

Implications for Employment Policy 

AnuradUia Seth 

An analysis of the relative cost-efficiency of small manufacturing firms for three industries shows that small firms 
on average are not profitable units ofproduction and have higher costs compared to largerfirms. This article elaborates 
a framework to examine the cost-efficiency of small firms and analyses data for a sample of small and large firms 
in three industries: diesel engines, leather footwear and PVC pipes. 


THE employmcnl generating fuMcniial of 
small manufacturing firms has been the 
subject of considerable attention in recent 
years. Since small firms employ relatively 
labour-intensive techniques of production 
(compared to larger, more capital-intensive 
firms) they are seen as ‘appropriate’ units 
of production, especially for labour surplus 
economics. Hence, calls have been made 
over the last two decades from different 
quarters asking for development policy to 
promote and protect small firms [White 
1978; Morawetz. 1974; Westphal 1974; 
Bhalla 1981; Standing and Tokman 1991J. 

However, the relative labour intensity of 
small Arms is nut a sufficient condition for 
the generation of employment. The viability 
of small firms in the long run is also of 
critical importance In this context, viability 
refers to the capacity of a firm to survive 
in the market. 

The viability of small firms depends in 
large part on the nature of their linkages with 
the market. To the degree small firms act 
as subcontractors to larger firms, their 
viability depends in part on the pertormance 
of the parent company. In other instances, 
small firms can well be in.sulated from 
competition with other firms. Fur instance, 
government policies such as reservation of 
products for exclusive manufacture by small 
firms can insulate the latter from competition 
in which ca.se the determinants of viability 
might depend on the effectiveness of state 
policies. 

For small firms that are competing in the 
market. the ability to survive will fundament¬ 
ally depend on their profitability. If a firm 
is continually making losses, then after a 
period of time it will not survive. In this case, 
employment will obviously be jeopardised. 

On the other hand, if a firm is making 
proAts but is not as proAtabIc as other Arms 
because it has relatively higher costs of 
production, then in the long run, it will not 
have the financial resources to keep up with 
investment. In the short run. it will not be 
able to concede price reductions to consumers 
and will lose its market share. In either case, 
its ability to generate employment will be 
more limited compared to other, more 
profitable Arms. 


Purthcrmorc, if smalI ftrms have relati vely 
higher costs of production, they will be 
under continual pressure to seek out ways 
by which lo sustain profits. Costs of 
production arc themselves determined by 
the technical conditions of production (such 
as capital-intensity) and by the pnees o( 
inputs. If small Arms arc relatively technically 
inefficient, they can offset some of this 
inefficiency by using cheaper inputs, paying 
very low wages, and by hiring casual and 
temporary labour. 

Earlier we remarked on government 
policies that insulated small Arms from 
competition. However, government cash 
subsidies can directly affect the firm’s 
profitability either by diminishing losses or 
increasing profits. Therefore, it is important 
to note the degree to which government cash 
subsidies affect the viability ot small Arms. 

This paper examines the relative co.st- 
clficicncy of small, manufacturing Arms for 
three Indian industries. Cost data for this 
study were compiled from the profit and loss 
accounts of 32 Arms. Our analysis shows 
that small firms on average are not profitable 
units of production and have higher costs 
of production compared to larger Arms Thus, 
they are relatively cost-inefficient in all three 
industries, although the degree of incfficiem'y 
vanes across industries. Since unit costs of 
production arc the measure of a firm's cost- 
efficiency and hence viability,disaggregating 
the elements of unit costs (Mints to several 
imponant facts; 

(1) Costs directly affected by production 
(wages, matenal, operating costs)are clearly 
more important than Axed costs in establish¬ 
ing the relative cost position of a Arm. 

(2) Of the costs affected directly by 
production, material costs are the most 
significant. 

(3) Small Arms appear to have lower labour 
productivity and pay lower wages compared 
to large Arms. In fact, the low wages paid 
offsets to some degree the lower labour 
productivity of small Arms. The ability of 
small Arms to trade low wages for low 
productivity can affect their unit labour costs 
and hence their relative cost-efficiency. 

As far as employment policy is con¬ 
cerned. wage differentials between small 


and large firms should be of particular 
interest because it .seems to suggest that 
small firms that are in a competitive 
struggle will have to pay lower wages 
precisely in order to .stay competitive. Since 
an important determinant of productivity 
IS the technology of production used by a 
firm, labour-intensive Arms will generally 
have lower labour productivity. Given the 
necessity for small firms of keeping all 
costs low. small firms will mostly generate 
low-paying jobs. 

The rest ol this arlicic is organised as 
follows: The first section develops a 
framework to examine the cost-ef Aciency of 
small firms and presents the data sample. 
Section 11 presents the data analysis. Finally, 
the conclusion examines implications of this 
analysis for employment policy. 

I 

Earlier we mentioned that a fundamental 
condition governing the viability of a Arm 
IS Its profitability which in turn depends on 
ns cost-efficiency in production. Therefore. 
cosl-efAcicncy is an appropriate indicator of 
the viability of small, competitive Arms 
(Shaikh 1980. Botwinick 1993:123-72). 

The relative cost-efAcicncy of a Arm can 
tv measured by estimating its unit costs of 
production. Unit costs of pnxiuction (C) are 
the sum of unit material, operating, labour, 
interest, depreciation and rental costs. 
Alternatively, unit costs can be decomposed 
into unit prime costs (K) (i e, cost directly 
affected by production such as unit material, 
operating and labour costs) and unit Axed 
costs (F> (costs associated with the use of 
Axed capital such as depreciation, interest 
and rent). Decomposing unit costs allows us 
to see the relative impoitance of these two 
costs. Since unit labour costs are the sum 
of wages relative to value added, they can 
also be expressed as the ratio of the wage 
rate over labour productivity. In this context, 
the issue of how low wages might offset the 
low labour productivity of small Arms, 
thereby affecting their relative cost-efAciency 
will be explored. Finally, our data show the 
extent to which cash subsidies received from 
the govwnment can improve the proAtability 
of small Arms. 
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Sample 

The history of small firms in Indian 
industrial development has been examined 
by several authors [Tyabji 1989; Suri 1988; 
Sundcsara 1988]. Usually, a distinction is 
made between small firms in the Khadi 
and Village Industries and small, modem 
firms. Modem, small-scale units are dis¬ 
tinguished from traditional, home-based 
production units (also known as cottage 
industry units) on the basis of technology, 
forms of labour recruitment and markets 
supplied. 

The distinction between these two types 
of small firms is reinforced by government 
policy which generally insulates traditional 
units from competition with large firms. It 
IS by now officially recognised that small, 
traditional units are on the wane because 
they arc unable to withstand the pressures 
of competition [Kashyap 1988:667]. On the 
other hand, modem, small manufacturing 
firms are the fastest growing set of small 
firms in Indian industry.' 

In terms of value added, investment and 
exports, the performance of units in modern, 
small-scale industry has outpaced the 
peiformance of units in traditional 
industries... handlooms form about 12 per 
cent of the total number of small units bui 
its share in value added is ju.st I S per cent. 
Al the other end of the .spectrum, the share 
of auto ancillarics is S per cent while it 
constitutes less than I per cent of the total 
number of units [NagaraJ 1985: 1742). 

Modem, small firms are also the ones that 
find themselves in competition with larger 
units more frequently than docottage industry 
units. For this rea.sun our analysis will focus 
on this set of firms. 

Data for this sample was collected during 
field-work in India(1990-9I). It covers 32 
small and large firms in three industries, 
diesel engine, leather footwear and the 
polyvinylchloride (P\C) pipe industry.’ 
The breakdown of small and large firms 
in each of the three industries is as follows: 



Small 

Large 

Diesel engine 

9 

3 

Leather footwear 

8 

2 

PVC pipes 

7 

.3 


The sample is not a random one since there 
■s no all-India sampling frame from which 
a random sample of firms could be drawn, 
thus the conclusions should be read with 
caution. Various industry federations, 
government support agencies (e g, 
Maharashtra Small-Scale Industries 
Development Corporation (MSSIDC), 
l/:ather Export Promotion Council, Indian 
Merchant of Chambers, National Small 
Industries Corporation, Small-ScaleLeather 
Industries Federation) were contacted and 


a list of firms producing the three products 
was obtained. 

PnoDUfr AND Industry Characterlstics 

Diesel Engines: The small-scale diesel 
engine industry is concentrated in the state 
of Gujarat, particularly in and around the 
town ot Rajkot. Other important centres of 
diesel engine manufacturing are the towns 
of Kolhapur and Agra. Rajkot occupies a 
place of prominence with an annual output 
of 3.00,{X)0 engines. In Rajkot, there arc 
around 145 small firms of which 85 
manufacture engines bearing the Indian 
Standards ln.stituic (ISI) marie. Most of the 
engines manufactured by small firms are 
used for agricultuial purposes. The 
horsepower range for engines manufactured 
by small firms generally varies from 3-10 
hp and thc.se arc mainly used for irrigation 
purposes (to pump water) by small farmers. 

In India, there are three large-scale 
manufacturers of diesel engines. Although 
they also manufacture engines for agricultural 
use, the horsepower range of engines 
manufactured is much larger. lendiA^ 
themselves for multipurpo.se use. 

Leather Footwear: The .small-scale leather 
manufacturing industry has experienced 
rapid growth in India largely because of the 
opening up of export markets and the 
promotional policies of the state. Most of 
these units arc semi-mcchanised units not 
requiring large amounts of capital 
investment. Many of these firms are located 
ill and around metropolitan cities like 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The larger 
firms arc new comers into the industry, 
having entered the industry after 1978. 
According to India's industrial policy, a 
large firm could only be set up if they 
exported at least 75 per cent of the total 
output. Many ot the large firms are 
subsidiaries of multinational companies 
(Pond’s, Wipro, Bata, Larsen and Toubro). 
All firms in this industry produce for the 
export market with one Ivge firm targeting 
its output towards the upper end of the 
export market. 

PVC Pipes: Most firms (small and large) 
manufacturing PVC pipes are located in the 
western region of India. In fact, this region 
accounts for 70 per cent of the total capacity 
for PVC pipes. Most of the firms (small and 
large) are based in and around the cities of 
Bombay, Jalgaon, Poona and Nagpur. PVC 
pipes are mainly used for agricultural 
purposes such as for irrigation.' 

Some authors have argued that product 
design and quality differentiation can affect 
the viability of small firms by allowing them 
toestablish a niche in the ma^et, Our sample 
indicates that small firms in the diesel engine 
industry produce a lower hp range of engines 
and in the leather industry, small firms 


sometimes produce lower quality shoes. This 
implies that large and .'^mall firms do not 
always compete with each other for the 
entirely of then product range and may 
explain some of the difteicnee:. in iheir cost 
structures and profit margins I hc limits of 
these strategics are howevci revealed by the 
fact that in our sample small turns are less 
profitable than larger ones. 

II 

Data Analysis 

Since unit costs ot prodiiclion l(') are the 
sum of unit prime casts (K) and unit fixed 
costs (F), the analysis begins by presenting 
data on unit prime, costs and then tacionng 
in unit fixed costs' Table I presents the 
average unit pnmc costs ot produtiion fo*' 
small and large firms Unit prime costs (K) 
arc the sum of unit matcnal (M/Q), unit 
operating (O/Q), and uriil labour(W/Q)costs. 

K = (M + O + W)/0 
where (j = net sales, M = raw materials used 
in sales, O = operating costs of production 
(e g, fuel, elecuiciiy, water charges, sales 
co.stsl and W = wage bill (inclusive of 
employee benefits). 

Unit prime cost differentials between small 
and laige firms show that small firms on 
average have relatively higher unit pnmc 
costs of production, although the extent of 
this differential is giratesi in ihc leather 
footwear industry where small firms are 
making losses on average (K>I) 

Table 2 prc.scnts data on unit prime costs 
indisaggregated form for all three industries. 

The disaggregated data point to the 
following: 

(1) I'he high share of unit matcnal costs 
in net sales, which is probably why so much 
attention ha.s been paid by policy advocates 
to casing the raw malcrial constraints faced 
by small firms In India, in all three industries, 
special government agencies were set up to 
help SSE’s gain access to raw materials at 
compciiiive prices 

In our sample, small firms in the diesel 
engine and PVC pipe industries have on 
average substantially higher unit material 
costs. As small firms operate with smaller 
amounts of working capital, they are unable 
to lake advantage of buying in bulk when 
prices arc relatively low, 

(2) As far as unit operating costs arc 
concerned, small firms on average have 
relatively lower unit costs of operation, except 
for the leather footwear units. .Since small 
firms in this industry are producing for export 


Tabie 1 Unit Primc Costs of Pkodiktion 



Sniall 

Large 

Oie.scl.s 

098 

0 92 

Leather 

1.07 

0.95 

PVC pipes 

0.97 

0.94 
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ni.itkfi'., they incui rel.'itively hijih sales, 
injikcling ami adverlisiii); losIs leading! to 
hiehei opct.ilinj: losis eoiiiparcil to small 
liiins III the iithei Iwo imtusliies 
I 111 iiiii lahout costs piesent an interesting 
pu liiie Only large lirms in theilicsci engine 
imliisiiy have highei average unit labmii 
losis as eoiii|)are(.l to their sniallei 
LiinipeiiiiMs III Older to see what accounts 
loi these icsnits, unit lahour costs can be 
dcioniposed into the relation Ix-iween the 
wage rale and labour prinluclivuy (which is 
now delined in leitns ot value .iddeil I Thus. 
(W/l.)/( VA/1,) wheicl.- I nil-lime et|ui valent 
nunibei ol employees 
iW/l,i = wage I ale = w 
(VA/L) - laboiii piodiiclivily - q 
I lint laboiii costs are Iherelore determined 
by wagesamlby l.ibourpiodiRiivity l.aboui 
piiKliKiiviiv geneially lends to be allectcd 
by the leclinii al i. haraclerislicsol pioduclimi 
(eapii.il iiiiensily ol piodueiion). ('.arlicrwe 
argued that linns which were icchniially 
iiiellicieiii. had low labour productivity, 
could still be telalively cost elTicicnt it wages 
were veiy lov Tables 3 and 4 piesenl the 
data on aveiage w.ige rales and the average 
laies ot laboui piodiiclivily lor small and 
large linns 

The data show dial even though small 
lirms have lelalively lower wages and lower 
levels ol laboiii pioduclivily, it does not 
aulom.itieally imply they have lelatively 
lower unil l.iboui costs This is because 
lowei wages can sometimes only partially 
ollsei loviei productivity Hxarniniiig this 
tor the three industries, the data show; 

Diesel Ivngines Hveii though small lirms 
are much less priKhietive than laigei firms 
t.^S pet cent as productive as large lirms), 
then lower wage lates (small firms pay only 
26 per scni of ih'- wage rate paid by largei 
firms) moi c than compcns.iie lor productivity 
difteienlials. This is what accounis lor their 
lowei unit lahoui costs. 

Leather Fooiweai Small firms ate much 
less pu'duciive than huger firms (they are 
only 2(j per ceni as pioduciive as larger 
firms) However, their wage rate is .49 pei 
cent of that paid by larger firms 'fhiis despite 
a substantial wage diltereniial. the lower 
levels ol labour productivity cannot be 
compensated lot resulting m higher unit 
hibour costs on aveiage for small lirms 
PVCPipes Small linns cannot compensate 
entiiely lor productivity difteienlials by 
paying lower wage rates, so that their actual 
unit lahoui costs are on aveiage highei 
than those lor larger lirms Thedaia shows 
that the aveiage level of labour productivity 
in small lirms is only 20 per cent of that 
found in larger lirms (which follows because 
.small lirms in this industry are also much 
less capilal-mlcnsivc).'’ Howcvci, small 
firms pay 80 per cent of the wage rate paid 
by larger firms. Incidentally large firms 


in this industry also pay the lowest average 
wage rate of large firms in all three 
industries 

Tlie point ol thisexcrci.se was to show that 
larger lirms in all three industries have higher 
levels ol labour pioduelivityihai arc generally 
associated with technical advantages such 
as, economies of scale For small lirms, 
lower wages become a necessity if they are 
111 try lo remain cost competitive.'The logical 
implicalionsol Ihishavcnoi been sulTicicntly 
developed in ihc literature because il 
comfK’litionisundersttHxlinadynamic sense, 
ihen this analysis indicates that small firms 
will be under conimual pressure to keep 
wage cosis low if they are to remain 
competitive In lad, the very process ol 
conipdilion will ensure the persistence ol 
wage diltcrenlials even though the wage 
ddferentiul might not be sufficient lo make 
small linns vosi-cfficicni as is the case m 
out sample lor the leather footwear and PVC’ 
pipe industries 

II wage dllIcrenliuls do allow small fiims 
to be rclativch cost-compelilivc. then large 
films in a hid lo retain their compeliiivc 
posilion could also resort to the increasing 
use ot casual and icmpoiary labour, in oidci 
lo lowci lahoui lost.s (as casual labour docs 
not receive employee benefits and arc usually 
paid lower wage rales compared lo 
■permanently' hired workers) In fact, this 
trcnil b> large lirms has already been noted 
for Indian industiy [Deshpande and 
Deshpande 1992 2248-52|. 

Anoihcr point lo remark is the extent to 
which costs directly associated with 
prodiiciion already determine in Ihc first 
insiaiiccihcielalivcco.sl-effieiencicsof firms. 

Tabic .3 presenisdisaggrcgaicddataonthe 
clemcnis ol unil fixed costs. Table 6pre.senls 
ihe average unit costs of production lor 
small and laigc firms m the three industries " 

The data shows that small and large firms 
have more or less similar unit interest costs; 
there is no clear evidence of small lirms 
facing relatively higher unit interest costs, 
as has been generally argued in the literature. 
As fai as depreciation costs are concerned, 
small firms in the diesel engine industry 
have negligible depreciation costs because 
most small firms organise production by 
assembling componenis and therefore work 
with very little capital equipment.'* 

Data on average unil costs shows that 
smal I firms arc incurring losses in the leather 
footwear and PVC pipe industries. Further, 
in all three industries small firms arc on 


average relatively cosi-inclliciem. Whih 
examining unit prime costs, we observed 
that small firms in all three industries wen 
relatively cost-inefficient and now wc find 
that factoring m the elements of fixed costs 
has aggravated the relative cosi-incfficictK \ 
of small firms in the leather and PVC pipe 
industries. 

If lactoring m fixed costs results in snuili 
lirms being relatively cost-incfficient, then 
how do we accouni for their continued 
existence m competitive markets'.' It is in this 
context that the role ol government subsidies 
and incentives towards the small-scale .sccloi 
becomes relevant. 

CJovernmcni Incentives. The array ol 
incentives extended towards small, modem 
enterprises is complex lo say the icasl "' In 
part this IS because the size and composition 
ofinceniivcsvaiy depending on Ihe folUrwin).' 
file till .s. industry to which Ihe firm belongs 
locution of the firm, whether located in 
olficiallydesignated 'industrially backward 
areas or not. whether the unit is an cxpoii 
oriented unit or not; dale of cslablishmeni 
and a host of other such considerations 

Anotherreason lor the complexity of these 
incentives is due lo frequent changes in 
govcrnmcnl policy. Hriclly summarised, ii 
can be said that incentives tali under the 
following calcgorie.s"' (a) raw mulcrial 
supports; {h)maikciin,i> supports; (e) training’ 
lacilitics, (d) access to credit. 

Mosl of the incentives listed above an 
designed to promote the competitiveness .n 
thc.se lirms On Ihc other hand, protectionisi 
policies like the rcscivalion of products Im 
cxclu.sive manutacUire by small units an 
aimed 111 insulating small firms troin 
competition. Only those incentives th.it 

Tabi.!; .1. Actoai Laboob PRODin iivits 
(FuII Iiiik’ F.mp'oyce HquivaIcnII 


Siiiull I.argc .VI. 
(Rs) (Rs) iPerC'ciiii 


Diesels 

57.871 

1.49.508 

018 

Leather 

28,594 

1,08,027 

0.26 

PVC 

52.(177 

2,48 991 

0 20 


Tabu 4 ArTUALWAe.n Ratpx 
(Puli'limc F.iiipluyce Equivalent) 


• 

.Snuill 

(Rsl 

Large 

(Rs) 

S/L 

(Pci Cent 1 

Diesels 

25.0.15 

92.8.11 

0 26 

U'.ither 

11.695 

29,27.1 

0.''9 

PVC 

21.9.58 

27,275 

0 80 


Table 2 Unit Prime Costs 



Unit Malcnoi 

Unit Oneratine 

Unit Labour 

Small 

Large 

Small 

Large 

Small 

Large 

Diesels 

0.87 

0,66 

0 07 

0.16 

0.0.1 

0 08 

Leather 

0.70 

1)71 

0.24 

0.19 

0.12 

0 ()1 

PVC pipes 

0.89 

0.72 

0.06 

0.21 

0.01 

0 008 
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alfcctcil the cosi-cfficiencu's of fiinis in our 
sample will he examined. 

l.calhcr Foolwear Industiy .Sinec all the 
Drills in the sample (small and larye) were 
I0() per tent exporting units, they tould 
avail of govemmeni export subsidies whieli 
amounted to approximately 20 per cent ol 
the value ol sales." 

Table 7 shows the dillercnce between 
slated profits and protils on piodueiion toi 
lirms in the leather lootwear indu.stry '■ The 
difference is entirely due to subsidies. 
During field-work, many proprietors 
claimed that these subsidies constituted 
Ihcir prolit margin and so it' was crucial 
that they be continued by the government. 
Inieiestingly though, one of the large firms 
in the sample argued otherwise, claiming 
that they "were not in favour ol any cash 
compensatoiy support as it docs not help 
ihe manufacturer in the long-run to achieve 
global competitiveness”. 

It should be iKiintcd out that with the New 
liconomic Policy adopted by the Indian 
government in late IWI. all export subsidies 
weie eliminated. The implications given our 
analysis should be (|uite obvious. We would 
expect to find a high rate of lirm insolvency 
and closuie in this industry, although the 
impact otnipce devaluation on exports would 
have to be taken into account. In addition, 
all export units were exempted from paying 
taxes on profit, and could avail ol duty 
diawback and Ihe replenishment licence 

PVC Pipe Industry. -Some ol the incentives 
that would aflect (he viability of small firms 
in this industry are the piice purchase 
pieterence policies of the Indian government 
which give small firms a I .S per cent margin 
• advantage) in the pricing of their output 
compared to larger firms Since Ihe state is 
also a consumer of PVC pipes, a certain 
share of the output is reserved for purchase 
Irom the small-scale sector at prices that 
could be up to 15 per cent higher than those 
quoted by larger firms 

In addition, all small firms arc exempt 
Irom paying sales lax (KK) per cent tax free 
on sales and purchases up to the amount 
invested in fixed capital). Many proprietors 
ol small firms claimed that exemption from 
sales lax allowed them toquole selling prices 
that were 2-8 per cent lower than what they 
would otherwise have been. Othcrincenti ves 
such as income lax exemption (which was 
20 per cent for small units) also depended 
on whether the unit was located in an 
industrially backward' area. If it was, it 
could apply lor a further 20 per cent 
exemption from income tax. 

Other incentives that would affect the 
co.st-efficiency of small firms wereexemption 
Irom paying taxes on electricity. 

Diesel Engine Industry; The most 
important incentive extended by the state is 
indirect. Since most engines produced by 


sm.ill lirmsareuscdtoragriculiuial pur|-mscs 
by small laimcrs. N^BARD (the nation.il 
.igiii.iiltur.ll b.inkl provides small larmcis 
with loans.it suhsuliscJiaics (orthe purchase 
ot these engines .Sinccilieloansarcgenei.illv 
given loi the puichasc ol engines up to S 
hp capai 1 1 y. much 11 11 h IS output comes!' om 
the sm.ill scale sccioi. \s one propiictor 
staled, "oui business depends on government 
loans to the laiiiici" 

In addition, small units pel a .)() pci cent 
subsidy on excise duly lor electricity 
consumption, i.iw materials (pig iron, coal) 
at subsidised rales thrviugh govcrnnicni 
agencies, and iheie is a puieliase price 
prolerenic policy o) 20 pci cent ol the tc«h 
value 

Aitliough these ■imlireci' incentives are 
impossible lo iiu.iriiily, they arc nonetheless 
'hidden' in various corners ol Ihe aeeouiits 
ol firms te g, siibsidi.scd price ol raw 
materials, proieeled market share, .subsidised 
intcrcsi rates) Thus, the importance ol these 
indirect suhsidies as factors that aflect the 
viability nt small turns should not be 
underestimated 

III 

Conclusion 

The lundaiiiemal weakness of small-scale 
pnxluction stems Irom ns small si/e, which 
pievents .small Intns Irom hencliting lully 
horn economies ot .scale - technological and 
pceumaiy They arc. therelore, cost 
incitieiem. lelaiive to large units Fuilhcr, 
the lutici pass on at least a part of the be net its 
accruing to them Irom economies of stale, 
in the form of a cheaper price, so that in the 
market place small units arc handicapped - 
especially where they have to compete with 
large units |.Sandc«„ira 1991:2425] 

This paper lound small firms to he 
relatively cost-inctlieiCnt in all three 
industries Prime costs were found lo be 
more sigmticant than fixed costs. Curiou.sly. 
the dillercnce in fixed costs between small 
and large firms was not of much significance. 
Of the costs diieelly associated with 
production, material costs were quite a 
substantial element affecting (he relative cost- 
efficiency of a firm. 

The relative cosl-el'ficiency of small firms 
also depended in part on their ability to trade 
productivity differentials with wage 
differentials. The data show that small firms 
were not even half as productive as laige 
firms. Their technical inefficiency stems in 
large part Irom their technology of 
production and their inability to capture 
economies ol stale .Small firms in the 
diesel and PVC pipe industiics were not 
even 25 per cent as capital-intensive as 
large firms, and small leather firms were 
not even half as capital-intensive as 
I ompared to the larger firms in the industry. 


In Ollier lo compci.s.iie Im iheit lechnic.il 
inclluieneics, sm;ill iirms p.iiil verv low 
w.igei.ite> Ihiwev.-i, I'lilv vni.ill (iiiiis mihe 
iliesel iri.lu.liv siiu . ctle.l in ullsellmg then 
!i<w pioiliKiiiii\ tn (i.iMii.,' M IV low vvai.'c 
Mies, whi. li K'siihr.i I'li,i;iiv lowei null 
iahoui losis 

e tliei' ['oiiUi .1 lo ilu' loli o| goveinnieiu 
inieiiiiM''. .iiitl .uI'suIk'. showing how they 
dlietllv 111 miliiciliv .'lleilc-il ihe vi.ihillly 
ot sm.ill turns III l.ii) ;is t.ii ,is ihi; leather 
mdii.stiv w.iseonn-ineLl.tii>ili .ii,.ill.iiullarge 
lirms lemains'd viable on atiourii (.1 
government suhsidirs l-.ven so. small liims 
weie less proliiahle lliaii l.iree ones 
Despite I onsidei.ible stale subsidies, there 
IS nonetheless widespread evulenee nt 
tnsolvencv arming small scale cmerpiises 
and high mortality r.iles are iharaetcrisiie ot 
the small industries secioi "The mimhcr of 
siek small-stale indiisinal iiniu iiu lea.sed 
liom I .IX.tKXliimis at ihe end (il December 
I985 io 1,46,()(X) units at the end ol Decembei 
19Kb By June 19K). ilieie weie a total 
n'lrnber ol 1,60 OOI) siek small scale 
industrial units''IGovcrnmentolliKlia I9K8| 
Additionally. Ihe outsiiinding bank dues 
ot these units increased Irom Rs ! .()71 crore 


! .tni I V I 'Nil Tisl |> Cost, 



‘•mall 

LiU'pe 

engines 

Unit interest 

(l(!2 

1)112 

Dnil Ucpreei.iii(>ii 

1 Inil rent 

(MKKIS 

0 02 
OtXKIV 

l.ealher Innlwear 

Unil inifiesi 

(Ml-l 

0 04 

llnil depict lulion 

II0-1 

0 01 

IJnii rent 

0 txw 

0,(K)09 

PVC pipes 

Unit mierosi 

0.04 

0 01 

tlfiil dt'piei.i.nit)n 

(1 lij 

OOI 

t.hiil lem 

0 (Mill') 

0 (Kii.*; 


Tmu I Ac* 

1 M Unit (V)S's t 

(K + 1 )/0 

i>l ' liON 


Siii.ill 

Laigc 

Ibesels 

1 00 

0 96 

Leather 

1 1.5 

1 00 

PVC pi|x-s 

1 (M 

0 9X 


TaHl 

1 7 LhAIIIFR Fooiwi AS 
PRoiiri noN ANii .SlAifl> 

Promts on 
PROI ITS 

Firm 

Prcifif.s on 
ProJucUun 

■Staled Profils 


(Rs) 

(Ks) 

a 

76252;’7 

1169.152 

c 

-4K(KX) 

IIKXX) 

d 

-9(>l 1656 

42« 19.56 

£ 

2951616 

788.120 

h 

9460 

92204 

1 

II5SI079 

6021402 

K* 

4647(KKX) 

47960000 


' These are profits for a large firm 
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in 198S to Rs 1,306 crore in 1986. By June 
1987. the outstanding bank dues amounted 
to R.S 5,737 crore IGovemmcnt of India 
1989-901. 

This analysis ha.s shown that to the degree 
modem, small firms are cost-inefficient, 
they wiJI not be viable units of production 
unless they arc subsidised cither by the 
state or by the low wages of labour. The 
analysis further implies that if subsidies 
were eliminated, these firms would find it 
difficult to survive competitive markets in 
the long run. If they are not viable, the 
implications fur employment arc obvious. 

If the wages paid to labour improve the 
cost-efficiency of small firms, then the 
following implications for income 
distribution policy need to be noted Wage 
differentials between small and larger firms 
along with the massive ‘reserve' of labour 
in the subcontinent implies that these could 
be a downward pressure on already low 
wage rates, as well as a pressure fur larger 
firms to constrain increase in their wage 
rates it they are to remain competitive. To 
conclude, our analysis indicates that the 
employment generating potential of 
small firms needs to be questioned rather 
than assumed by the advocates of small 
firms. 

Notes 

t Al the lime of thi.s study (IU9U-91). a small- 
scale enterprise was defined as an induslnal 
unit wiih invcslmeni in fixed assets in 
plant and machinery whether held on 
ownership terms or by lease or by hire- 
purchase not exceeding Ks .35 lakh. In the 
case of ancillary units invcsttncnl in fixed 
assets could not exceed Rs 45 lakh. 

2 The initial sample list contained 68 small 
and large firms But. as has been frequently 
noted by others conducting field-work 
the dilficully of gathering cost data 
from firms should never be underestimated 
Since the cost data was compiled by using 
firms' profit and loss accounts, balance 
sheets and a detailed questionnaire, we 
frequently encountered resistance from 
proprietors who were reluctant to divulge 
this information citing fear of lax authorities, 
coinpeiiliun. etc Hence, complete cost data 
could only he collected for 32 firms. For 
the 'hazards' of conducting field-work, see 
also Sandesara (1982) and Mohanty 
(1986:19) 

3 Product groups rather than industries were 
chosen lu ensure product homogeneity (insofar 
as it is possible) This is a necessary condition 
if one is looking al the issue of competition 
wiihin industry. 

4 It IS important to mention that another 
factor affecting unit costs of production 
are rales of capacity utilisation. Since, 
consistent data on installed capacity and 
actual capacity use were not available, we 
did not explicitly adjust for this factor 


However, the affect of capacity utilisation 
was minimised by adjusting material costs 
of production in that only material costs 
used in production were computed as 
opposed to materials purchased. Further, 
capacity utilisation affects unit fixed costs 
more significantly than unit prime costs, 
and our data show that unit fixed costs are 
not a substantial component of the unit costs 
of production 

5 The number of employees (L) was adjusted 
for fimi-specific differences in number of 
days worked per year, number of shifts 
operated per day. length of shifts and the use 
of casual labour 

6 The average capital-intensity (K/L) for small 
and large firms is os follows: 


Rs Per Emolovee S/L 

Small Large (Per Cent) 

Diesel engines 8624 

55825 

0.14 

Leather 




footwear 

6423 

14664 

0.43 

PVC pipes 

90145 

391857 

0.23 


7 "It IS striking to note the way average 
earnings increa.se steadily as the size of 
enterprises becomes larger and larger. There 
may he various reasons for this. It may be 
a reflection of greater bargaining strength 
of workers, greater availability of capital 
and so on ” Roy and Mukherjec [ 1989.2675] 

8 All unit fixed costs are in terms of net 
sales 

9 Depreciation is computed at historical 
cost In times of inflation, this method of 
estimating depreciation underestimates the 
actual cost of replacing equipment. On the 
other hand, firms will depreciate on the 
books as fast as tax laws allow them to 
which in turn would exaggerate depreciation 
as compared to what is economically 
warranted So, in sum. it is not clear in 
which direction the bias is created when 
using (he book value of depreciation that 
has been calculated al historical cost. 

10 Since 1991. with the New Economic Policy, 
.several changes have been made with respect 
to incentives offered to small firms. 

11 The subsidies accounted for here were cash 
coinpensalory support which was 20 per 
cent of the fob value at (he time of the 
survey 

12 Only firms that recorded (in their accounts) 
(he amount of subsidies actually received 
have been listed here. Since the leather 
footwear industry has been targeted as an 
export industry, al the time of (he study all 
exporting firms regardless of size could 
avail of cash compensatory support and 
duty drawback which are both computed on 
the volume of sales and not on value added. 
Consequently, during field-work we 
observed a few firms who subcontracted 
production, did the finishing in their 
factories, sold the product and became 
eligible for subsidies, despite the fact that 
actual production bad not been conducted 
in-house. 
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Martlet and Non-Market Configurations in Rural 

West Bengal 

Local Organisations and Silk Weaving 

Debdas Banerjec 

The current trend towards a diminished role of the state in third world economic activities includin}’ rural development 
has stimulated a new' paradigm which reasserts new opportunities for local organisations and institutions This is a 
case study of silk production, a highly labour-intensive activity predominantly dependent on family labour in Wr.v/ Itengal. 
It examines the forms of organisation, the labourforce, and various market and non-market configurations that determine 
the trend of development with particular reference to the role of local organisations and the state. 


I 

Introduction 

THERE has been a steady growth of 
sericulture in developing countries since the 
niid-IQ70s. Silk production is a labour- 
intensive activity especially in its initial 
agricultural phase. Thus, sericulture has either 
disappeared or is on the wane in most 
developed countries, most recently being in 
South Korea, due to high oppoitunity cost 
of labour and simultaneously to price 
competition from low-wage silk producing 
countries. In recent times, the decline of the 
production particularly in Japan, has made 
India the second largest raw silk producer. 
Her exports incrca.scd from Rs 2,.SS0 million 
m 1987/88 to Rs 7.891 million in 1993/94 
(I e, at the annual tiend rate of growth of 
17.01 per cent). The exports to the US alone 
constituted about 36 per cent of the aggregate 
value of Indian exports in 1993/94 while the 
I'S. the UK and Germany together consumed 
more than 63 per cent. West Bengal is the 
second largest producer of silk in India, and 
roughly about 30 per cent of its mulberry 
silk output is being exported abroad. 

Agricultural productivity (particularly, of 
the major crop, i e, rice) in the state has 
slowed down from the rate that it achieved 
during the 1980s.' The organised 
manufacturing has been experiencing 
stagnation [Banerjec 1982. Baneijee and 
Ghosh 1988]. Important rural industries like 
brass and bell-metal, products of conch- 
shell (Ghosh 1994;Dey, 1993] have also lost 
their potential to absorb a sizeable part of 
the growing rural workforce. Perhaps the 
trading in land-based commodities is ttw 
only area where additional employment is 
generated. The growth of the mulberry silk 
production thus assumes significance, apart 
from others, as part of the poverty alleviation 
programme. 

Mulberry silk production in West Bengal 
has a long history. The colonial policy of 
free import of raw silk from China and 
iapan, and overlooking the domestic industry 


that eventually resulted in a ‘secd’-bome 
and generic disease called ‘pebrine’, almost 
wiped out its production in the state, by the 
beginning of the 20th century. War-time 
demand during the second world war 
marginally saved the industry while 
noticeable improvement began only in the 
early 1970s. 

Silk is produced, in the countryside and 
in rural towns, in several stages - mulberry 
cultivation, silkworm rearing, reeling and 
spinning of cocoons (yarn production), 
twisting of the yam and ultimately weaving. 
All th^e are predominantly family-based 
domestic activities, and the traditional 
methods applied in different branches of 
production are labour-intensive. The districts 
in which the rearing and reeling activities 
are mainly located, have a comparatively 
high percentage of wage-labour to the 
aggregate rural workforce. Moreover, the.se' 
two branches of silk production are largely 
(tominatedby ‘backward’ castes who together 
constitute die bulk of the jobless people in 
the state. The 'crop' schedule (usually, five 
seasons in a year) dues not overlap with the 
schedule of the staple foodcrops , in the 
state. Thus, apparently, the availability of 
wage-labour in mulberry cultivatitm, rearing 
or reeling activity is not aconstraining factor. 
On the other hand, the rate of return per unit 
of land is found to be highest in mulberry 
cultivation (alongwith rearing) among the 
major crops grown in the state. Yet, the 
growth of the sector remained practically 
stagnant (Banerjec 1990J. The rate of 
diffusion of improved technology in any 
branch of production is extremely low. 
Moreover, upward mobility is restricted; 
there are only a very few instances of 
household enterprises getting transformed 
into an establishmoit. 

Hie Central Silk Board, government of 
India, assisted with an International 
Development Agency (IDA) credit of SDR 
113.8 million (US $ 147 million, which was 
subsequently enchanced) and a Swiss 
Developmoit Co-operation ^rant of S wF 40 


million (US $ 2.‘> million), has been 
implementing, in addition to the routine 
programmes, a sericulture development 
programme in five key states in India 
including West Bengal, since 1989. There 
are public R and D institutions entrusted 
with the job of technological improvements 
in the sector, and a few government- 
sp<m.sored aulonomou.s marketing agencies 
for the weavers’ products. Yet, commerci¬ 
alisation has (ailed to acquire marked traits 
in .silk production as a whole, in West Bengal. 

The earlier Gandhian ideology of giving 
.support to the rural craflsricn towards the 
desired goal of swaraj (for discu.ssions of 
Gandhi’s ideas as they rolate to economics, 
see Datta, 1978] was later integrated to the 
development strategy that came with the 
Second Five-Year Plan The contcni of the 
small industries policy in the post- 
independence period, however, reveals that 
the spirit of Gandhism was abandoned 
[Tyabji 1989]; the ideal of clothing village 
population with khadi (brielly, the outputs 
of rural craftsmen in traditional looms) has 
been replaced by production ot commercial 
khadi. The khadi and village industries are 
supported by substantial allocation of Plan 
funds which inci uded, unti I recent I y, i merest- 
free loans, subsidies and rebates, and grants 
for a larger administrative, supervisoiy and 
technical personnel. And, the actual 
implementation of the development work at 
the gra.ss-ruots level is earned out by the 
regi.stered societies. 

The current trend towards a diminished 
role of the state in third world economic 
activities including rural development 
activities has stimulated the ‘new’ paradigm 
of developmenteconomics that reasiieits new 
opportunities for local organisations and 
institutions (LOIs) (.sec, c g, Nugent 1993; 
de Janvry ct al, 1993a: Thorbcckc 1993; 
Uphoff 19931. The LOIs are being 
considered, in the literature, as potential 
substitutes for either state or market 
failures. In fact, many traditional LOIs 
for production, marketing or for both. 
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hislonciilly onpinalod whcro ihc stale was 
virlually non-cxisleni and markets were 
impel leel and imornpleie Hul, was it palehy 
stale intei veillion. alulAir lack t>( market 
ad|usimcnl. nt the internal oruamsalion ol 
producliun ilsell, which Loniributedlolheir 
lailiire in a later period'' 

Hardin’s! I‘>6K) ‘tragedy ol Ihceommoiis 
slates that, in the case ol commonly owned 
resouices, each individual has the incentive 
to overuse the lesouices, regardless iif what 
olheis do. Ihcieby leading to the desiruciion 
ol these resources. Only strong and 
appropriate intervention by the stale, 
accordinglo Hardin, could save the situation 
The neo-instilulional analysis ol LOIs 
attempts lodismiss Hardin’s contention using 
game theory, hul has yet to i.oinc out with 
a deliiiile solution In these models, 
monitoring is still ciinial. It mutual 
momioiing is not possible, the monitoring 
should be hv agents accountable to the 
meiiibers And, as the si/c and heterogeneity 
ol I.CtI membership grow greater hierarchy 
may he necessary (Nugent I‘W<1. A norm 
of lairness which allows the actions to be 
sequential .ind evervone to adopt the 
bchavioui taken by others, however, would 
have been the acceptable rule of the game 
in a Chayanovian economy IChayanov 
I9K71 One perhaps cannot rule out the ri.se 
ol the ’I’conomic man’ And that renders 
miitn.il monitoring, or a lair monitoring by 
an agent, accountable to the members of the 
LOI. archaic, particularly alter the 
globalisation ol Ihc domestic ’iraditional’ 
economy 

Ourca.se .study is piiinaiilv based on data 
gathered Irom Ihc survey ol the three most 
important weaving centres, vi/, Hishnupur 
(in the district of Kankura). Mirjapur and 
Chawk-lslampur (both in the district ol 
Murshidabad).during I99.T94. Theoulpuis 
of these three centres include almost all ol 
the varieties, known asthc ‘Bengal varieties’, 
avai labic in the market. Ho wever, each centre 
has Its own distinguishing characteristics 
particularly in regard to the organisation of 
product ion and the output - mi x The produced 
silk mateiialscan broadly be classified into 
high, medium and low-valued items. 
Bishnupur is lamous for its high valued 
(HG) designed sarecs known as ‘baluchan’. 
Mirjapur's products are usually medium 
valued (MG) and typically stand for the 
popular ‘Murshidabad silk’, And. Chawk- 
lslampur specialises in relatively 
standardised low valued (LG) reeled silk 
fabrics; of late, it has become a growth 
centre ol spun, and spun plus reeled .silk 
fabrics which has been experiencing 
growing markets at home and abroad. In 
the next section we analyse the forms of 
organisation, the labour lorcc and variou.s 
market and non-market configurations that 
determine the trend of development. The 


final section summarises the conclusions 
of the paper 

II 

The Weaving 

The H(j silk materials vi/., ‘baluchari’ 
sarees. tainous lor its brocaded' designs and 
richly 1 oloured bi'idcrs are produced on the 
relatively high-ellicicnl Jacquard looms' 
(throw shuttle type) Most of them arc ol 
t9th century vintage Irom Manchester, but 
are still in operation. To note, the loom is 
predecessor to the computing machines in 
a big way, and is accomplished with weaving 
designs simultaneously. On the other hand, 
alniosi .ill ol the MG and LG materials are 
produced on the ordinary traditional wooden 
looms, excepiing for a very few cases ol 
Jacqii.iid loom use. The technological 
superiorit V ol the latter loom to the ordinary 
country looms are first, the ordinary loom 
IS capable ol producing only indelicate 
designs Second, the motion required to be 
inipaited to the heald by means of a treadle 
(the ‘shedding motion’) being operated by 
the movement of the legs in.side the pit is 
less Irequcni in Jacquard us compared to that 
in an ordin.iiv loom, and which reduces the 
labour-time ol the weaver Whereas 10-12 
treadles in .m ordinary loom are u.scd for 
developing designs on silk materials the 
Jacquard use one or two treadles lorthesamc 
purpose Third, the Jacquard mimmisescosts 
on .iccoiini ol loom-setting (warping) since 
a p.'irticiil.ir type of labric ts produced in 
relatively laigervolumcs An ordinary loom, 
on the other hand, remains inoperative lor 
a couple of days m-between the completion 
ol a ‘batch’ and the beginning of the next 
‘batch’ Thewaipmgforabatcholprixluction 
IS quite labour-intensive. And the Jacquard 
has Ihc adv.iniagc that it can be set with such 
a volume ol warp that enables the wc.ivei 
to a continuous operation for about six 
months 

Howevci, besides machine costs, the high 
initial capital lequirement in lacqunrd 
restricts its uses to HG which at present have 
a stable m.irkct Hie costs of design-making. 
Iransferiing ihc designs on to the cards by 
the sysicm ol punching, manually and by 
a crude punching instrument, and Ihc costs 
on loom-sc-ttmg (warping, shedding,'* etc) 
with a huge volume of yarn make it quite 
prohibitive lor the common weavers. Even 
those who could afford that u.sually use the 
same design for a very long time (generally 
for five to SIX years), in order to bring down 
the per linn cost of production. The common 
weavers, however, produce varieties of MG 
andLG fabrics, from the complicated designs 
to the plain, on ordinary looms. Interestingly, 
(here is a discernible trend of spatial 
concentration of jM'oduction of different 
‘grades’ of materials, and corresponding 


pattern of production organisations, wages 
and labour utili.sation, etc. 

There are broadly two types ol 
enlrcprencurs, apart from independent 
weavers, in silk weaving, viy. (a) those who 
undertake weaving only, and (b) lho.se who 
own rceling/spinnmg units and also put out 
work to dome.stic weavers. The fornifi 
comprisesihc .societies,and the local private 
silk merchants (PSMs) while Ihe latter only 
the societies In other words, !he local PSMs 
have not usually developed vertical 
integration. The socieiies arc not, strictly 
speaking, weavers’ guilds There arc two 
types of six'ieties. (althcco opcradvc which 
arc formed by the members who arc equity 
holders, and where ihc net profit shall fic 
disirihulcd among its members, anti (b) the 
charitable socielics which arc formed hy 
seven or more individuals. To note, most ol 
the latter type of .swieties engaged in weaving 
and/or reeling arc found to have been floated 
with members who are clo.scly related and 
thus largely consliluletamily-ba.sedbusiness 
oiganisations, as opposed to the co-operative 
societies All these societies are certified bv 
either the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission (KVIC), government ol India, 
or (he Khadi and Village Industries Board 
(KVIB) in rcspcelivc states m Indi.t Under 
the stipulation, all the KVIC7KVIB societies 
are supposed ttr organise the backward 
linkages - rceling/spinning - under then 
own umbrellas, and only incxccptional cases 
are they entitled to buy yarn from outside 
but that too from the certified societies. Ai 
present, there are only 18 co-operative (silk 
pi oducirig).societies,IS againsi 247charitable 
socielies. in West Bengal 

The production organisation ol the P.SMs, 
on the other hand, may appear as that ol a 
ma.stcr and weaver but. in tact, it is a 
merchant’s organisation based on puinng- 
Dui System I'nlikc the weaver^ under Ihe 
sofielics (who are eiiiilled lo dilfercni 
schemes of Artisan WcKarc Fund (AWF)). 
the weavers under the.se private putlcrs-oiii 
do not enjoy any kind ol social security 
benefits. The investment portfolio ol ihc 
PSM changes quite (rcquenily depending 
upon the market conditions. Although they 
carry out trading in silk yam and finished 
materials, and also assume direct role in the 
production of silk materials. Ihe sharcof the 
respective acliviltcschangcsquilc frequently 
By dint ol the system of pulling nut they 
are able to change the output mix according 
lo market signals. 

On Ihe other hand. Ihc majority of the silk 
weavers work on their own looms in their 
own houses, using materials obtained from 
the society, or the PSM. And, they use to 
receive piece-rate wages from the putters 
out. Thus, in this type of production 
organisation the key role is being played by 
the agent who actually put-out the work to 
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iheindividual weaver. There i.s nopowcriwm 
m the slate. Moreover, such phenomenon as 
that a master-weaver having a number ol 
loums, employing journeymen and 
jpprenliccs is nondescript, except m Ihe HG 
producing Bishnupur. The head of the family 
IS normally responsible lor the execution tif 
the work obtained Irom the putter-out, and 
Ihe subordinate' members ol the lamily. i 
c. the women, children and old people are 
being organused by the ‘head’ inanintornial 
manner to ensure the completion ol the 
work, bor the subordinate mernbcis, 
however, this is a domestic by-occupation; 
the other adult male members also take part 
in weaving Most ol the jobs of processing 
ol the yarn (degumming, bleaching, 
colouring lor the coloured labrics, and 
winding the wcti) arc normally being done 
by other mcmbeis including the children. 
'I’be weaver, however, by dinl ol his 
ow/nership ol tools is not an 'independent 
inainifacliirer'. any more like an agriculiiiial 
labourer who owns a sickle The 
nidependence' ol ihe weaver who owns a 
loom and also woi k with owned I aw materials 
(I e. yarn, etc) is laigcly siibiecied lo the 
conditions ol the output market It is the silk 
iiierchams who piovide markeiing channels 
lor most ol the ouipuis by otherwise 
independent wcnvcis Accouhngly, the 
weavers would be siiaiiticd in order of then 
specific entillement to income. The socio- 
ceoiiomie conditions ol 'he weavers, as a 
wliole, have become more viilnciable since 
genet ally I hey ai e di vorced from agriculture 
The |oini-produclion ol agriculture anti the 
domestic 'induslrial' good'- seems lo have 
negative impail upon prodiieliviiy, yet how 
tar dc-pcasuntisation tin ns out to be 
worthwhile is inicre.sting lo study. 

'The HG silk materials have been 
experiencing busk demand Irom mainly 
iiib.in elite consumeis for about last ten 
vear.s. As a result there is large scale switch¬ 
over Irom other types o' silk goods lo this 
particular line ol pioduction in Bishnupur 
There arc allogeiher one ehurilahle and three 
CO operative societies However, lew ol the 
Weavers are found lo be associated with 
them The participation of the PSMs . on 
the other hand, is virtually limited lo trading 
m linished products. The independent 
weavers overwhelmingly depend upon these 
I'-SMs. There arc a few master-weavers who 
own a number of Jacquard UHims and operate 
these with the journeymen and apprcntice.s. 
They, too depend on the P.SMs for outlets 
ol the products. Moreover, the transactions 
aic wholly made on credit, which put the 
"ihcrwisc independent weavers on the 
receiving end. 

Thu distinguishing characteristics of HG 
production is that the labour-time required 
tor pre-weaving processing (yam processing, 
winding, warping, denting, healding. 


drafting, etc) is almost two-and-^-half times 
greater than that in actual weaving. Added 
to these is the considerable period ol time 
required lor fixing a 'design (on punch- 
cards) lo the Jacquard loom. But since the 
same design is reproduced on a large numbei 
of sarccs lor a couple of years, the 
apportionment per saree becomes negligible. 
Most of the )obs ot prc-wcaving processing, 
apart from loom .setting, arc done by cither 
unpaid lamily members mainly women, or 
under-paid (as compared to agricultural wage 
rate) hired labourers. The current steady 
demand foi the outputs, m turn, has genet aied 
a steady number ol person-days ol 
employmeni and lesiilling in the availability 
ol hiicd workers jii relaiivcly lower wages, 
in pre-weaving piocessing, in particular. 
Haluchan is piimarily a non-lradcd 
comniodiiy. Am! in the domestic maikcl. 
Ihough It leichcs ,i picmium for its exolis 
variety and, up to a certain range, life price- 
elasticity IS low. ihc maiket is undoubicdly 
volatile’ 'I'lic outpiii niai kct. as envisaged by 
many wtu' aie direclly related to Ihc scctoi, 
IS perhaps approaching the demand saluialion 
level unless the prmliicts aic diffcrenliated 
But Ihe lallci would imply a hike in Ihe cosi 
ol produciion unless the lechnological 
conditions aie changed. For insiancc. 
coniputcT aided design (CAD) would not 
only aceelcnile ihe proi e.ss of designing bin 
would also greatly leduce Ihecard-piiiichmg 
lime Asiliecaidsi'ouldbccasilyduplicaled, 
llie aggregaic cosi ol developing designs 
would he sh.iied by ihe weavers The steady 
markei. iioiwiiliM.inding Ihe weavers' 
income, on .in aserage. is not much above 
the subsisience level, and that lends lo reduce 
the llc'xibiliiy ol die system of production 
The lack ol llcxibility makes it prone lo high 
risk and unceriainiy duimg cxicrnal shocks 
II IS noi that the weavers arc not aware ol 
the risks .iiui iinceitainty But the kind ot 
entrepreneurship lli.il would have brought 
them out ol Ihe low level equilibrium is not 
theie. not simply beeause they arc poor but 
al.so due to the lack ol supporting llnancial 
infraslriKlurc Then dependence on the 
private moneylenders ior working capilul 
who mosi ot the lime turn out to be Ihe 
P.SMs, 'tie' (hern in a contractual bondage 
which appears to be quilc untavourabic lo 
increasing the produciiviiy. 

The MG and LG materials, on the other 
hand, arc largely traded goods and together 
constitute the bulk ol the aggregate 
produciion in West Bengal. The over¬ 
whelming majority ol the weavers in these 
lines of production work under the putting- 
oiil silk mca hanis and/or, Ihe societies. There 
IS a relative dominance of the PSMs in MG 
production (in Miijapuc). and of the .societies 
in i,G. The societi^if are neither unable nor 
unwilling to produce MG varieties. In fact, 
the quality ot materials being produced by 


the society is usualiv superior to that of the 
PSMs. siiiee the qiialii ,• ol yam, pailicularly 
the well, supplied bv itiePSMsluilie weavers 
IS mierio! to tb,ii ol the socieiy Moreover, 
the amoiini ol vain used pei iinii ol labrics 
vanes. I'sually. the .iinouni ol v.im m Ihc 
PSM p'oduccil labi'i IS le>s iiian that ol the 
society's The PSMs lediice the volume of 
v.irn per unit ol lahru luithei as soon as the 
yarn price goes up to in.iiiipiil.iie Ihe cosi.s 
ol produeiioti ol the lelativelv highei price- 
elastic labiies Hesicles. Ibe wages paid by 
Ihe silk meichanis aie also koiiip.u.iiively 
low while the society p;tss, sav Ks 4(KI tor 
.ipicceof'laintl.ini'.oi l<s4tM>Uii ,i kanal' 
the silk meic'haiits pav Ks .'’2,"'- '(H). and 
Rs 27.*. lespeetively Moieover, unlike Ihe 
PSMs. Ihe sotiely leimbuises the costs 
iiicuric'd by the we.ivei on bleaching tind 
colouring materials The I'SMs also enpiys 
an additional tidvantage "I Ilexihle wjiges, 
unlike the society whose wage i.ile.s are 
lived hv Ihe apex body The PSM usually 
does not 'iicie.ise w.iges when die inaiket 
piu-esot the l.ilnics im le.isc'bul a using cost 
of earn IS oihc'iMise genei.illv being 
counlcibal.inced by a reduclion in the wage 
lale Finally' weasels under the P.hM are not 
covciec) iindei .inv sot ml seeuiiiv scheme 
Yei. the P.'sMs tioininale (he sire.ible part 
ol weaving l.ngely by thni ol ibcii ca.sier 
access lo loan lunds. whu li piovnie slioM- 
lemi consutnpinm loans al Iree o( nileicsl 
lo Ihe weaveis 

Asconip.iiedlol.(i.lhcMt i l.ibncst onl.iin 
nioie vain and nioie l.iboiii-iniic'. as well. 
The socic’iies, parlieulaily iheeo operatives, 
wilhihc'ii limilc'tl volumes ol woikingc'.ipiial 
in lelalion lo the tminbers ol .iriis.tns under 
their (old laihci pietei tohave mine Ireqiicnl 
circulation ol llie avttilable capital than on 
conceniiaiini.’ in Ihe longer 'gcsi.iimn' .irea.s, 
even i( Ihe protiiabilily is Inghei The 
cliawbaiks ol the soeielv liiitliei gel 
aceeniiitiled due to the Itiei that the PSMs 
pul 0111 warp, at .i time, iii quaiiiilies which 
are recpiircd foi .it Ica.si nine lo Id standard 
lengths ol labrics, Mainly i<i ni.inoeiivre Ihe 
weavers, the societies also have to put out 
similai quanlilies of yam. at a time, to a 
single weaver while due lo re.soiiice cruneh 
ihcy may not be able lo provide adequate 
person-days ol employment to all the 
members Thus, elcmcnis ol disciimination 
and disconient breed m the co opeiaiivc 
oiganisation. leading lo diMiiiegr.iiion. The 
reason clo.sely follows Hardin's hypolhesis 
(ld68). Tile demand lor, the commonly 
owned resources, i c. die yam. by each 
member-household is deiertniricd by Ihe 
number of looms owned while, in Ihe .short- 
run. the supply capacity ol the .society is 
restricted by the acce ss lo working capital. 
The greater the mimbei .s of Iiwms owned by 
individual households the cuiickcr is the 
turnover, and hence relative overuse of 
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csourccs hy them. The cost burden ol 
•olicctive action thereby falls more 
lisproportionatcly on the poorer households 
Kiviiif! fewer looms, leading lo income 
nei|ualilies. The relatively skilled weavers, 
hose who aremsearchol suibleeinploynicni 
or a longer periods ol time, have nnltirally 
nobilised around the I’SMs despite 
■omparali vely low wage rates .uid the absence 
il social security. 

We have tried lo cslimate the moiiihly 
vage income per liniin on the basis of full- 
•apaciiy supply of yarn ;ind the huir.aii- 
•apacily ol the weaver (i e, the normal 
vorking hours ficr day. usually Irom dawn 
o dusk) The volume ol labour vanes with 
he vat icly of labric Yet. on an average, the 
full-eapacity) monlhly wage income (ici 
loiisehold under the society turns out to he 
ihoui Rs 1.2(H) while that under the PSM 
iocs not exceed Rs ‘KH) In lact, the montlils 
ncome per loom is found to be even less 
argelv because ol the oulpui-nnx ot 
ndividual households Increase in ihe 
lumbet ol looms lo enhanee household 
iieonics may seem Icasible but not viable, 
II most ol ihesases The average I ami ly si/e 
li ihe household is lound to be six While 
he adult male members operate on Ihe loom 
ithers aic engaged in unp.ud pie-wc.iving 
iioeessiiigjobs The lattei .done lakes .iboui 
)2-4K hours per piece ol staiulard si/ed 
loih, depeiiJmg on ihe s.ineiy ol lahru, 
vhile ihe weaving i onsiiines ?7-TK hours ol 
ahoiji (paid) And. on an aveiage, the 

.ubordinatemcmbcis vpendabout livehouis 
n a day on the pie-weaving processing 
x'ork This inlorm.d intra-lainiiial division 
il laboui isihesupport-baseottlusparticMlai 
'r.'duelion process The weaving capaeily 
... ihu.N, siiiclls resirieted by the supporiing 
lands. When the pei loom monthly income 
il ihi wcas er households hovers arounil the 
poscily line" Ihc hiring ot wage labour 
Iocs noi seem to be economically viable 
bring ol weiivcr also means subsidi.sing the 
ivage out ol the lamily ineotnc since Ihe pre- 
A'caving processing required for the 
iddiiional loom diK-s nol get paid. The low 
ivrige notwithstanding they have nocffccti vc 
inion against their masters reflecting their 
iveak bargaining position Because ol their 
xiverty they teci little temptation to migrate, 
dso. The additional advantage in the 
:iandloom weaving industry is that it serves 
largely to occupy part of the lamily tor part 
if Ihc time; father, mother and children 
-ould all share in ihc work which would be 
.'arried on in the home it.self However, their 
•‘iiricnt plight if seen as the sacrifice ol 
aiirent consumption for a better luiuie is 
hardly likely tobc redressed since the PSM’s 
competitive advantage over the society’s is 
ao; ba.scd on superior technology It the 
"utput market was non-discnminatory. PSM 
products would have been considered as 


distmcllv dilleieni born that ol the .society’s. 
In tact, inleiior prixluels Ironi the P.SM’s 
eonipeliti ve advantage as aguin.si the soeieiv 
is not based on superior technology It iv 
very likely tli.ii the inferior producis horn 
Ihe PSMs would slowly render the oilier wise 
Haded gooil'. .is non-liaded ones 
The societies, i>n ihc lUher hand, ri.ivc 
concemtaicJ in ihe production ol more or 
less siaiidardised and relatively low-valued 
plain silk I loih I'tie place named C’hawk- 
Islampur IS a ease in poirii where aboui one- 
lourili el Ihe slate’s aggregate annua! 
puKliiction ol law silk is being consumed 
Most ol the we.iveis there are dependent 
uiionihetivceo-opet.'itivcs and 27chariiablc 
societies The lo-operalives arc relatively 
large in si/e, ihe sriiallcsl one wiiii a 
niciiihi'ishipsiiengihot ! 18 while (he largest 
one, 4(M weavei, f'haiitable societies ate 
smallei isiihibe immhei ol arti.sans s aiyiiig 
bom 1‘s lo 2^ I'ne (iroduciion in ('hawk 
Islamptii lonsisf of cloth ol boili, 
exeliisneiy ns led .ind spun silk yarn, and 
ol various inn ol die two types ot yam 
The icl.iiivc ,idv.!ni.ige ol Ihc societies n* 
L(i p’ocltielion .lie i.i; fewei labour-hours 
aie tequircd lor we.iving as compaicd lo 
HG Ol MG, .md lienee shorter ‘gestation', 
(bllhciaw inaieii.ilcostsarcalsosigniticanlly 
lower lhaii loi .MG production; and (e) Ihe 
wage (osi per [mac ol cloth is also much 
lower AM these pui them in a relativelv 
bellei tinancul position and enable them to 
provide rel.iiivelv more pcr.son-days ol 
emplovmeni pei weaver Thus, it has became 
very dd 1 ii ult !■ n the I’.SMs. with lower wages 
and lit' social scciiritv scheme, to penetrate 
Bui whai m.iiteis e- that the chaiitabic 


scK'ietics alniost work like die PSMs, and the 
I'peiatioii 111 die eo .ipei.ilive sociclics arc 
nor .iiw.ivs (lansji.iieni 
Theic ei .i deliniie swing in l.ivour ol Ihe 
prodiiciuin ol iiiixest 'spun plus spun, or 
let-led plus spu'il v.iiu lubiics which now 
Hod .1 c spo,'. its.-.ikci The leasoiis 

being, hisl the aveiage .iggtegate cost ol 
production .is a i.iiiiiol lel.ul price in mixed 
vain l.ibiii s lends io be iiiueb t.iwei llun the 
‘piHo’ silk I, ib/ies (1 it'll !i .Seeoiiclly, the 
lel.ul pin e less iPe msts 'i e. stdiie ol yarn, 
we,IV mg wage'.III ludiiig AWbandes-gialia, 
.inci the 1 list I'l icMgn pimiingi, that is, the 
siiipliis lU'iilut ed i'ci lieui ol l.it'oiii is far 
giealei iii die •. ase oi innecl l.ibiu s ilian thal 
m puie iccled. oi pure spun silk tabnes, 
luimbci ol leeds leni.uiimg the same The 
’ipiiek' tuiiiovet ,ind nivolveineiii ol less 
.uiioiiril ot vsoikiiig eapn.il pei iimt makeihe; 
mixed tabnes p'odiji ii.mieuiiis elv pi oil table 
to die odieiwise c.ipil.il sc .me sotielies 
11 - Hvevei. the rising dei.i.ind loi spun yum 
has ,1ft resulierl i:i Ihe rise ot lelalive price 
ol spun IS ■ ,impaled in llie leeled Vaiit 'I’he 
cf opi-i m ‘ VIh.inl.d'ie smiellcs ate 
supposed lo pn ‘duee spun yarn on tfieir own 
vsilh die iiiemb, is/ eiujiloving local labour 
lorec- Hi'wesei. .ilniosi ,ill o| the spinners 
are touiiii lo be ceil eiiiploved iiit identally. 
alinosl all ol iheiii .'U' women. And, the 
dilleicnte belweeri Ihe si'pid.iled cosls at 
whic h die soi leties are siipposi d lo (irociuee 
aiui die piiees .ii wliuh die sell employed 
spinners sell then vain m the lot .il market 
or iiiditeetlv lo the soiielie', is .is high as 
Rs X(!-| 2(1 pei kg 'depeiicliiig on the eoiinls 
ol v.irn) I lie obgopsonisi soeielies .ind the 
iinaulhoiived’ buvng .iger.ls ot those 
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societies in local markets collude and 
effectively keep the price depressed. The 
huge margin between the official regulated 
price and the local market price is an attractive 
source ot income to the charitable societies 
(who arc not supposed to distribute the 
profits), and also to the co-operative societies 
(to whom It accrues in the form of 
'unaccounted income'). Thus, there is little 
inducement on the part of the society to 
invest in spinning operation apart from that 
required for window-dressing. And the 
technology remains at the primitive stage - 
manual operation of <irdinary country 'takli' 
(spinning wheel). The spinning of finer yarn 
of more than 50s generally rcquiics skill of 
a high order in (he takli, but that remains 
perennially undci-paid. Naturally the local 
spinning is conccniralcd overwhelmingly in 
lower counts (coarser) yarn. 

The product ion of mixed yam fabrics is, 
however, laigclv restricted by the aval lability 
of raw maicn.iK. a large part of which is 
actually the by-product of mulberry silk 
yarn production Thus the aggregate supply 
ol spun yarn would constitute about onc- 
tenth ol that ol reeled silk yarn The societies 
thus have only a very narrow space of 
financial adjustment. After the supply of 
low-valued spun yarn gets exhausted, the 
societies have to tall back upon the two to 
three t imes cost her mulberry reeled silk yam. 
It is lound that the majority of the single 
loom owned weaver households have a 
monthly wage income around Rs .')(K)-4(K) 
whilethc ■fiill-capaciiy' kiomagc would have 
fetched .something more than double the 
amount The expansion of the domestic unit 
by adding more looms lothecxi.siing ‘stock’ 
only marginally improves family incomes, 
when the society consiiiules the only source 
ol supply ol yarn The weavers, ol course, 
are free to mobilise yarn Irom the market 
and undertake independent weaving. In fact. 
they are able to procure yam Irom the reelcrs 
on-credit. But since the societies dt> not buy 
the silk materials Irom the independent 
weavers they have lo depend on the PSMs 
who claim unusually substantial share in 
value added 

Sl'MMARS STAIlSnCS 

Ihc 'primitive' household organisations 
do not ad atomisiically. Rather, they are 
organised under oligopolistic inter¬ 
dependence. There is varying uncertainty 
regarding the long-run demand schedule - 
high for HG and low for relatively 
standardised LG. Advertising for sales 
promotion is practically non-existent. The 
average-cost pricing thus .secures the working 
of the market. Different organisations of 
production, however, have widely different 
costs (Tabic I), and jjricing on the basis of 
average costs by each unit independently is 


expected to result in market instability and 
price wars. But, even if the demand scli^ule 
is unpredictable what a producer certainly 
expects is that above a price the demand 
would be highly elastic while below that 
price it is less elastic (a ‘kinked’ ctemand 
curve). The stability is provided by the usual 
fact that a price increase by any particular 
unit or a group of units entering into collusi ve 
agreement would not be followed by others 
and thus she or the group would face demand 
shrinkage while a price-cut would be 
generally followed by others. Thus, the prices 
arc fairly sticky despite changes in demand 
and costs The price leadership, for the 
‘orderly co-ordination' and functioning of 
the industry, is given by the society who is, 
however, not the least cost producing 
organisation. The PSMs with average cost 
lower than the society thus yield a wide 
space of operation in the non-collusivc 
oligopolistic market. 

There is no elfcetive trade union of the 
weavers, and individual weavers have very 
weak bargain ing power. The supply of labour 
to the individual unit in the indu.stry is 
perfectly clastic: the unit can employ (hire) 
any amount of labour it wants at the same 
wage. The wage-level (W = ) is usually 

that which is being fixed by the apex body 
ol the societies, and the PSMs operate ai a 
level below' that In other words, the PSMs’ 
competitiveness is largely a contribution of 
the captive laNnir force. The other clement 
of competitiveness of the PSMs is their 
acce.ss lo yarn at a relatively cheaper price. 
Few ot ihe societies have captive in-housc 
yarn produciion and they arc linked lo the 
yarn 'market' fui Ihe 'unauthorised' 
commission agcnis. The PSMs thus have a 
greater degree ol flexibility in input-mix as 
compared lo that ol the society. Yet, the 
PSMs are known loi their ‘cheaper/inlerior’ 
vartclyol a particular product being produced 


by the society. And that provides the society 
with a distinct market share despite price 
disadvantage. To the extent the consumers 
possess ‘information’ on quality. 

Table 1 shows the profitability across 
fabrics and organisations. To note, the HG 
materials which experiences a relatively 
'volatile' market yields lower rate of prolu 
than MG. The more generalised/standardised 
LG pure silk materials yields a nominal 10.8 
per cent whereas the mixed fabrics production 
gives a much higher rate of return. Production 
organisation-wise, the profitability is highest 
for the PSMs (i e 43.85 per cent). 

in aggregate, the profitability ((P-C)/P = Y 
(percent)] is well explained by paid labour- 
hours per fabric (X,) and the proportion of 
yarn cost to value (X,) (Table 2A). However, 
for the society alone, while the cocfllcient 
of multiple determination shows a strong 
association between Y and X, (b,=-0.3011), 
X, (b,= -0.8036) the partial correlation i.s 
found to be significant only for X, On the 


Table 2B ■ Corrllation CoEi-nris>iTS 



Y -> 


X, 

X. 

Aggre- 

l.(XXX) 

-0 IK08 

-0 4721* 

■0..3768 

gate 



-0 4394* 

07273** 





-0.5682** 

Society 

l.(XXX) 

-0.0979 

-0.5366* 

-0 2626 




-0 4496 

0 6910** 





4) .5964* 

PSM 

l.OtXX) 

-0 .3424 

-0.7097 

-0.3650 




-0 1369 

08912* 





-0 3968 

Ma.stcr- 

I.OtXX) 

0 7699 

0.5505 

0 0454 

weaver 



-0 1089 

0.6725 





-t).8090 

Sociely 

1 (KXX) 

0.7991 

• 0 9977* 

0.2959 

Mixed 



-0.8.381 

0 8031 

fabnes 




-0.3605 


Notes ■ Y, X, and X, as in Table 2A 
X, = Wage cosl/P (per cent) 

I- tailed Signirtcance *- 0 01. 
‘•f -OO.tlOI. 



Table 2A ■ 

Summary Statistics for Selected Variables 


Aggregate 

Y = 

85.6871 

y- - 

“y: . 

0.3718 X, 
(SE = 0 1272) 
0.64008. 
-0,49030, 
-0.62431, 

0.8329 Xj 
(0.2006) 
F = 
t = 

1 = 

(N=30) 

9.36996** 
-2.923*’ 
-4 153** 

Society 

Y = 

80.71 IS 

5 ’” - 

0.3011 X, 
(SE = 0.1494) 
0,65737, 
-0.44999, 
-0.65318. 

0.8036 X, 
(0.2329) -i 
F = 

t = 

i - 

(N=I9) 

b.OS?^' 

-2.016 

-3.450** 

PSM 

Y = 

92.8572 

= 

0,2845 X, 
(SE= 0.0698) 
0.94085, 

0.9173 X, 
(0.1.586) • 
F = 

• (N-8) 

19.27636" 



-0.87674, 

-0.93271. 

1 = 

t = 

-4.076" 

-5.783" 


Nole.s ■ Y, X, as in Table I. 

X, = Labour hours (paid). 

* Denotes significant at 5 per cent: ** Denotes significant at I per cent. 
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uhcr hand, lor the HSM. both X, and arc 
toundto have signillcani negative correlation 
with the rate of profit. In other words, the 
netler the fabric (mocc the fabric quality is 
!,iigcly determined by the labour-hours 
lequired for weaving), the lower is the 
lirolitability It shows that the PSMs' high 
profitability rests on average' quality of the 
labrics. 

The widely varying ‘mark up' gives a 
weak linear association between costs and 
iriccs in the indu.stry. Further, no significant 
incar iVlalionship between (p.nd) labour- 
iour and the profitability ol .i particular 
'ahric IS oKserved in a bivariate dl^lrlbulion 
Table 2B). The average-cost rule ol pricing 
predicts the behaviour of setting low mark- 
ips lor products with close siihstitutcs and 
ugh mark-ups for commodities with tew 
.uhstitutes. This may explain high mark-up 
W the society for HG materials with few 
-ubstitiilcs. But, lor MG, the PSMs and the 
.ocictics although produce close substitutes 
he mark-ups are high, particularly by the 
ormer. Thus, it seems dilficult to relate 
irolit margin with the demand elasticities 
^,ithcr, using Joan Robinson's (19)3) 
oncept ol monopolistic exploitation, it can 
PC argued th,at the labour is paid a price 
which IS less than the value ol its marginal 
pioduct. And this situation amply leads to 
1 less than full-employment level of operation 
n the industry The substantial volume ol 
iiipaid labour .ictiially con.solidales the 
iroblem; and. the orthtKlox economics of 
icscrve army’ lads to gain ground 
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Concluding Remark.*! 

The value (at current prices) of the silk 
iroduced by the societies in West Bengal 
ncreased from Rs 224 4 million in 
1990-91 to Rs 260..S million in 1992-93 
KVIC. Eastern Zonal Certification 
. ornmittce). Of these, 18 co-operatives 
ogether contributed 35-39 per cent. In fact, 
he share of the co-operatives in the aggregate 
>1 six ietics’ outputs declined over the years. 
)4osi of the subsidies and ‘soft* loans 
provided to the societies by the government 
hrough KVIC have gone to the charitable 
•ocietics who, performancc-wi.se, in.somany 
ways, are indistinguishable from the local 
'SMs. They have alternative means of 
neomes which, unlike in the co-operatives, 
ire not distributed. Yet, like the PSMs, the 
haritable societies are not found to be 
Nidowed with any discernible dynamic 
di-'mcnt. 

The general understanding is that the cost 
>1 production is high when specialisation 
ind division of labour are limited. However. 
■> a labour surplus economy the unpaid 
proportion of labour, which is nothing but 
>clt-exploiiation, congealed in the com¬ 


modity produced is generally considerably 
high. This renders the householdbrgunisation 
of production cost cfleclive from the point 
of view ol the market. Oiu exercise on 
profitability, in liict, may also indicate the 
hou.sehold organi.saiion's space to ab.soih 
external shocks. However, its capacity is 
severely constrained by the di.stribution ol 
initial endowments. The weavers hardly 
generate any surplus beside subsistence. 
Moreover, they by no means possess any 
marketable collateral asset which would have 
yielded the cniulemcnt to seek institutional 
finance. .Since then capacity (loom and 
labour) to produce remain grossly 
undcruiiliseJ under ilic .society they might 
attempt til replenish that with borrowings 
from private credit market. But, since the 
nominal monthly rate of interest, without 
collateral, being at iea.st 8 per cent and the 
late of return on utilisation of the fund (in 
weaving) normally doc‘s not exceed that iate 
(more because the independent weavers arc 
practically having no direct acce.ss to the 
retail market) the borrowers are likely to be 
trapped ’ 

The stales, on the oihcr hand, has not been 
quite active in penetrating the market apart 
from (a) giving legal recognition to the 
society organisaiions, and (b) occasional 
distribution ol monetary benefits to the 
MKietics Even within the narrow boundaries 
ol action the lackadaisical attitude ol the 
slate to this industrial outwork has been 
quite pronounced For instance, tollowing 
the government notifications, the .siK'ieties 
allow ‘festival discounts’ (rebates) on their 
products which arc suppu.sed to he readily 
reimbursed by the apex body. However, the 
latter, particularly the KVIB, West Bengal 
owes a huge sum ol money to its alfiliaicd 
societies on that account which has 
accumulated over last couple of years 
resulting in resources crunch of the societies 
I'hc public financial institutions, on the other 
hand, are very reluctant to extend credit to 
the societies while the apex organisation 
(KVIC), under the guidelines of the new 
economic policy, has stopped flowing credit 
directly to the societies. Consequently, the 
system of transaction on-credit in the 
weaving .is well as upstream production 
lines has precipitated with more strength 

In 1968, the committee that was appointed 
to assess the progress of khadi and village 
industnes recommended that emphasis in 
future expansion of khadi programme should 
be increasingly on organising production in 
such a way that the element of subsidies 
either direct or in the form of management 
grants and free weaving facilities is reduced 
to the minimum possible. This would inv ol ve 
adoption of better techniques of .spinning 
and weaving, and reduction of overhead 
expenses of the organisation (GOI 1968; 
Chapter Vill] Further, the committee noted 


that the emphasis in future “should 
incieasingly he on tiiC positive" rather than 
the proieilivc aspects o( development 
assistance'' iihid p 9)), In tins connection, 
It pomieil out the need to check the 
di.sptopoituiiiaie imie.isc in the 
adininistr.iine Malt oi Kv (C and KVIB in 
iirdei to icdiKC ihe huge expenditure on 
.ulminisiiatioii ol kh.idi piograinme 
The Fighih Fl.ui stales ilie necessity to 
rconeni the khadi piopi.muiie in order lo 
create additional employment oppiirtunnies 
IGOI, Planning ConiinisMon 1992. Vol 11. 
p However, the ieoiieni.mon ol the 
currcni progiamme in desirable directions 
seems to he quite a difficult task sinie only 
very limned 'tnformaiton' on ihe detailed 
working of the khadi societies are available 
to the otherwise huge si/cd apex 
organisations.'* The.staleolallairsinicx;fmieal 
education in the textile colleges also calls 
tor a review, although hundUxims predo¬ 
minate weaving 111 West Bengal the curricula 
hardly rcHccts that F'urlhcr. when inter¬ 
vention in Ihe credit market seems lo be 
socially desirable, it by no means constiiittes 
the agenda ot the slate. On (he whole, the 
power ol repicscntaiion ol the ariis.ins being 
tar loo weak the sector has tailed to evoke 
more active intervention by the stale. And. 
the post-colonial urban-biased development 
strategy ol the stale has, in fact, consolidated 
Ihe persistent tlualily in Ihe domestic 
economy The khadi piogiamme, like many 
other ‘pro-pool’ piogrammes of the 
government, in last, has been bent by the 
powerlul agents ot the rural elites to ihcir 
advantage. On the other hand, the dominant 
market lorees have ad|usied with too many 
non-lorrnal ‘lies' Whai seems lo be needed 
IS to cull lessons from, in particular, Ihe 
Chinese cx periciice of rnassi ve development 
of niral Industrie.', in the •9«0s, the growth 
ol the atoniisiu units have been directly 
sup{>ortcd by the trade cor^Kiralions under 
active government supervision (Wall and 
Fukasaku 19941 

Notes 

(This paper i.s one ol Ihe results of a project 
on ‘Bencliciary Assessmeni under the National 
Serieuiturc Pro|cct (1989-94) in West Bengal' 
which was funded by the World Bank through 
the Central .Silk Board, Government of India 
I am lhanklul lo Sunil .Sarkar and Samiran 
Hanerjee who assisted me in the field-enquiry 
i am also thankful lo Sushil Khanna for 
comments on an earlier version I alone, 
however, remain responsible lor any errors in 
Ihe paper) 

I I pninanly rely on my own field-survey data 
For the debate on agricullural productivity in 
the slate and the reliability of data in Ihe 
Et imiimiL ffeviewpuhitshedby the government 
of West Bengal, see Datia Ray (1994 and 
I994h) 
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In tile Shadow of ‘Kotris’ 

An Analysis of Wool Markets of Rajasthan 

Sunil Ray 

The marketing of raw wool in Rajasthan is embedded in multiple exchange relations. ('otn’eniion.\. contractual 
interlinkages and asymmetry erf information are the rules which dictate the process of pine fonnaiion of law wool. 
This continues to happen in .spite of government interventions which sought to make cliange.s in the rsehangc sttueiure 
by means of eontroHing the behaviour in the market place. 


MARKIiTING is conventionally under¬ 
stood to be an autonomous price-making 
institution (Harriss i90|| The voluntary 
inovcmcni ol goixls from the producers to 
the consumers via the market presumably 
ensures allocative elliciency ol resources. 
However, what is generally ob.scrved is that 
jII markets actually fall short ol the 
ellicicm y and utility maximising siandards 
in relation to which they aie evaluated 
(Harriss I Wl | in a partially developed oi 
an undenleveloped market, various ini|ilicit 
or informal contracts, thrsiugh personalised 
inleichanges. become a method ol cir¬ 
cumventing the problem ol imperfect 
infot Illation during production and exchange 
(Jugannathan IW7j, It is in tins context, that 
ii IS necessary to understand the constiuiiion 
ol the maiket. analyse various exchange 
lelaiioiis that exist at all levels and then seek 
the relevance ol theory 

The marketing of raw wool in Raiasihan 
IS emb< dded m multiple exchange relations, 
in that the constitution ol the market 
continues to be old and, hence, the lorces 
that determine exchange relations arc yet 
t’.i undergo a ineaiiinglul change. Rxchaiige 
lelations are simple at the point at which 
raw wool is piir''hu.sed l>om the sheep 
rearers. It. however, tends to become more 
complu alcd 4 IS the raw wool pas.ses through 
thcchamot intcrmedianesioihecommission 
agents, and linally. to the raw wool 
processors. 

The priHcss of price formation is such that 
It could hardly lit in the orthodox single 
commodity-single scctoi evaluation. 
Conventions, contractual interlinkagcsand 
asymmetry of information arc the rules that 
dictate the process of price formation ol 
raw wool. This ctintinucs to happen in spite 
of government intervention, whereby 
changes are sought in the exchange 
structure, by means of controlling the 
behaviour tn the market place. Thts anicle 
evaluates the process through which the 
wool market operates in the slate, examines 
the forces that determine prices ol raw 
wool and shows how the benefiis of the 
trade are distributed between the wool 
producers, the middlemen and the 
commission agents. 


I 

Wool Market: I'he Real Market 

Alca'ntra writes in his introduction to 
Markets m I’rati ipleandPractice,"...■dg.reat 
many rural people .iiound the globe are only 
tenuously iniegi,ued into wider markets ol 
any kind" .Subserpienliy. in the same paper, 
he observes, “ovei laige.arcas of the world, 
however, Ihesiii vival of rural people de|x;nds 
on long .si.indmg and rigid relations ol 
siihordinalion. whethet m the contexl o! 
leuda! society or within a .structiiie ol 
mereanlile power which .stands between a 
lor al (leasantrv and the wider economic and 
political sysicm" (Alea'nlra I9W). Wool 
nmrkcis m Raiaslhun, where merchants 
occupy the corniiiaiiding (Kisition in the 
sphcic ol exchange .ilmost resemble what 
IS obseived by Alc.i'iitra. The raw wikiI 
producers, the sheep reaiers who hail from 
icinotc areas, hardly come themselves to sell 
their pioduce in the market Those, who 
come 111 sell diiectly, crmstitute a small 
minority while a maioiity of the sellers are 
what IS loially known as ‘bicholiya’ 
(middicmaril. Middleman arc ol two 
varieties - the one who operates within the 
age old interlocked system and the other 
who does not 

I-.xchange relations between the middle 
men and wool nieri'hants and the wool 
pi odijcers and ihc middlemen in many cases, 
are determined by the inierlinkages between 
the wool and the credit markeis. C'rcdil is 
provided by the middleman or commission 
agent lor two purposes, vi/. (i) to earn 
interest and in) 10 ensiiic easy supply of raw 
wool at almost no iisk and uncertainty The 
intcrc.st rate may be as high as having Ihc 
components ol monopoly profit jLipton 
1977: Michie I97K| but it varic.s, depending 
upon the rclaiions that exist in the sphere 
ol exchange. In some cases, however, no 
interest is charged 

PROi>uri-,KS. Miuou-men and 
r()MMI.S.S10N AtiENlS 

One of the features of the inierlinkages 
anhc boiinm (sheep rearers and middlemen), 
which is .slightly di fferent from the landlord- 


lenanl relationship IRtuiduri 197(| is that 
middlemen, in sonic i-.ises |including those 
who hail Irom the Muslim loiiinuinity, 
providecrcdii without charging iiitciesi They 
proviile It only locnsuie uninterrupted supply 
ol wiHil from Ihc sheep rearers who gel 
bonded to the middleman .So iiiiiih so the 
rcaicrs cannot .sell wool 10 anybody else 
without Ihc permission o! the middleman to 
whom they aie bonded Although they do 
not pay micrc.si. they arc lell without any 
ch in.c. The iiuddlcnian takes advantage of 
It . The resli iciion imiioscd intormally on the 
Irccdoiii ol the wool pioduict lo sell his 
produce .11 whuicvei rale he rhooscs. 
obviously entails a cost which may be 
equivalent lo paying miciest or more than 
that 

Of course, llierc arc wool producers w'ho 
do not operate within the liamework ol 
intcilinkages, but they arc vulnerable to it 
and the chances o! getting bonded arc high. 
The scale ol Ihcit i hoicc is limited by the 
spatial and dispersed locational character¬ 
istics of wool piiHluclion. riiigralioil. weak, 
communication and transport This is 
exacerbated by the uncertainly aliout the 
lilting ol then wool slock, since they do not 
know who will be coming lo buy and when, 
and the risk ol prices falling 

The middlemen go even lo the places 
where the reareis migiate. In many case.s, 
ihc rcaicrs receive clothes, grocciy, etc. 
instead of money in exchange lor the wwil 
they 'sell' to Ihc middleman liven if the 
rearers could know about the ongoing rate 
in the market, and the rale happens to be 
higher, they may not be able to bargain for 
a higher price in such situations Ol course, 
those who have not borrowed can bargain 
better, but they cannot hold their produce 
lor a long time in order to gam more profit 
This happens not only because ol price 
uncertainty, but al.so because they need 
money as early as possible Raw wool is sold 
cilher on a per sheep basis 01 by weight 

All these factors together push the rearers 
to the fringe of the market and keep them 
there constantly, while the income which the 
market generates Irom the rearers' wfiol, is 
shared by the middlemen and Ihc wool 
merchants. TTic rearers live on the fringes 
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til miirkcts and seem lo have been caught 
up in a very chaotic and contradictory process 
ol incorporation into the developing political 
and economic sysiem [Alca ntra 1993) 

The exchange relations between the 
niiddlcinan (variety I) and the conmiissiori 
agent is inlormal. but seems to be very 
strong and stable Middlemen arc tied di >wn 
with advances ol money, which arc ottered 
by the comnussion agent. They accept the 
advance, based on an inlormal understanding 
that the commission agent will not sell wool 
belowacertainrate Normally.suchadv.inces 
arc given a little bclorc the slie.triiig season 
begins Apartliomrixingtheniiniinumpricc. 
the total quantity ol wool the middleman is 
supposed to bung in lor sale is also fixed 
within a ceitain range However, only 50 lo 
60 per cent of the expected sale value is 
given to him in advance. The rest ol the sale 
value IS given only when the lull quantity 
ol w<Hil, a.s agreed upon, is broughi lo the 
agent. At the time of linal payment, interest 
and other possible deductions (.shown later) 
arc taken care ol by Ihe agent. How does 
the agent gam in Ihe process'^ Apart Irom 
earning interest, he earns through 
manipulation of the wool price (as disciis.scd 
later) The middleman, who appears tii lose 
in the process, shilts the burden ol such loss 
to the sheep rearers, again through his stable 
and informal contract with the latter 

Almost the same sort ol cxi lunge 
relationship is lound lo exi.sl between the 
independent middleman (middleman ssiricty 
11) and the commission agent. However, the 
only difference is that he docs not receive 
any advance belore he brings wool lo ihc 
market He may be entitled to obtain loans 
Irom the commission agent against the w(h>I 
which he brings to him lor sale. He brings 
and stores wool in ihe agent's godown and 
IS entitled to get a loan to the extent ol 50 
to 60 per cent of Ihc expected sale value ol 
the wool. .Sometimes, the percentage ol loan 
is hiked lo 80 per cent to ensure that Ihe 
person dtnis not run away Irom him but 
continues to sell wool through him Heie 
also, the scope tor manipulating the price 
of wool and cornering Ihc benefits of the 
trade by the agent is wide. It happens specially 
when the middleman sells wool through 
secret trade 'under Ihe cover* method 
practised by the wool merchants. 

II 

Basic Features of Markets 

In order to provide for ’orderly' marketing 
of agricultural produce, market committees 
known as Krishi Upaj Mandi .Samitisi KUM.S) 
were constituted with the following primary 
objectives (Yadav 19931: (I) Eflective 
regulations of the sale and purchase ot 
agricultural produce: and (2) Fstablishmcni 
of market-yards for marketing of agricultural 
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produce so as to save the farmers from the 
exploitation by middleman, and to enable 
the purch.isei to get quality commodities at 
‘cornfieiilive prices'. 

.Since raw wool is treated asan agnculiural 
c mnmodiiy, I he regulations stipulated are all 
cqii.illy applicable to it. However, wool 
niiirkcis, by and large, stay beyond the 
enlorcement ol such regulations and arc 
lound lorctain the traditional mode of trading 
in the niarkci plate. There may be a few 
exceptions, but they arc not significant 
Inlormal ti.insaction is the predominant 
tealiirc ol the traditional trading behaviour 
The rcgiil.iiorv piovisions seem to have been 
flouted in many respects in order lo retain 
the modeol iians.ittion at the informal level. 

In this context It isimpcrative to understand 
some ol the l\iMt features of wool market 
in the market jilace and explore ways and 
means tliiough which the mcichams derive 
income Irom wool trade. The basic features 
ol the lour ni.i|or wool markets of Rajasthan 
tire shown in Table 1. WihiI markets are 
located elsi-w here too in the state However, 
they are snuller in si/.c as compared lo Ihc 
maikcls i.iketi into consideration here The 
Icaliiics as shown in Table I arc inlormal 
but established norms that dictate market 
practices m rc,iliiy In market places both 
sellers ,uul buyers congregate but the 
compciilive spiMi ol the market is subdued 


by Ihe mercantile power. How some of the 
practices arc operationalised are explained 
below. 

There is, by and large, no compciiiKin 
between the commission agents whi Ic buy inj; 
raw wool. An informal, but stable 
arrangement seems tocxisl between Ihe wo< >{ 
sellers, the buycis and thecommissam agents 
Each commission agent appears to have 
su ffic lent number of middlemen (sub-ageni s i 
who arc the mam sourcesof raw wool supply 
The Kekri market is an exception in this 
regard since open auction (spot pricing) 
lakes place here. 

Ills, however, di fficuK to discern why the 
number ofeommission agents in all markets, 
except Bikaner, is relaiivelysmall According 
lo KLIMS officials, as such there is nn 
restriction on the distribution of trade 
licences. However, tho.se who apply (oi 
licences come only from Ihe same family 
circles. In this way. wool trading in the 
market has bectime Ihe business ol a (cw 
lamilics. There may be people outside sui h 
lumily circles in taking interest in doing this 
business, but, their number is insignificant 
What is also important to note in this context 
IS that the traders' lobby is very strong so 
much so they defy market regulatory 
provisions of Ihc stale in many rcs|)ccts. It 
IS true that market yards arc constructed in 
all major wool markets in Ihc slate. But 
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WDol sellci lo (he 
comnussion agciii on 

Ihe ads air. s- Uiketi 
(piT seni |KT annum) 

IX 

IX to 24 

18 

16 X 

jnleresi paid tsv die 
wool buyers ii puymcni 
toi wool IS mil made 
wiihm 1 s da\s 
(per lent per .innum) 

!X 

1X 10 24 

IX 

16 X 

Rent L'haiged by die 
agcnl Irom die wool 

Rs 3 per 

Rs 5per 

Rs 5 per 

Rs .3 per 

seller lor storing 

quintal per 

quintal per 

quintal pei 

quintal pet 

wool 

month 

month 

month 

lllOlllll 

Weighing wool as a 
source ol extraction 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Standard deduction 

2 kg per 

2 kg per 

1 kg per 40 kg 

1 kg per 40 kg I"' 

from the wool 

40 kg 

40 kg 

for scoured wimiI 

scoured wool 

sold 

Weighing charge 

Rs 2 M) per 

Rs 5 per 

- 1 kg lo 5 kg lor 
unscoured wtuil 

Rs 4 per 

3 kg per 40 kg!«' 
unscoured wikiI 
Rs 3 per 


quintal 

quintal 

quintal 

qiiinlal 

Market lax paid by 

Ihe commission agcnl 
(pereenil 

1 6 

1.6 

1 6 

1.6 


Ecoiwrait and 



trading of wool hardly takes place in the 
market yards in all markets. It, however, 
continues to take place in what is locally 
called 'kotri' in Bikaner and Jodhpur.' 

Market yards were constructed by the 
KLIMS of Bikaner for wool traders almost 
10 years ago (in early 1980) and provisions 
were made for 96 traders to trade in wool. 
However, only two years ago (earlier to 
1993 when the survey was conducted) a 
notification was served by the government 
on the traders to occupy the yards. One does 
not see any reason why issuing of the 
notification was postponed for such a long 
time. Of course, shops and godowns were 
allotted to those who regularly paid market 
tax. While issuing the notification, traders 
were warned that, in ca.se they did not move 
from kotris to the allotted yards and began 
their business, their trade licences would be 
seized. However, the number ot yards allotted 
was less than the number of traders who had 
applied for them. Those, who were not 
allotted yards, tiled a suit in the high court 
and brought a stay to the allotment. 

Although a few traders moved tothc market 
yard and began theirtrading activities during 
October 1992. they failed to continue as it 
went against the interests of the kotn. The 
traders seem to be reluctant to move to the 
matkcl yards because they fear that they may 
not be able to continue with the traditional 
kotn trade practices on the one hand, and 
flout the regulatory provKsions. which might 
involve certain risks on the other. Both these 
together might eventually reduce their trade 
margins. Kotn trading practice even in 
Jodhpur is so stringent that it appears lo be 
virtually impossible to I'orLC the tiaders to 
trade in the market yards. However, one 
docs not know whether trading would be 
lair, it the traders shitted from kotns to the 
market yards. For instance, it is only the 
market yards of Bcawar. where trading takes 
place under the gaze of the KUMS 
administration, and yet. almost every unfair 
trade practice takes place there and it is in 
no way differcni from kotns. 

One of the unfair means ot wool trade 
extensively used by the commission agents, 
and which goes against ihc market 
regulations, is ihe secret trade practice of 
'under ihe cover’ melhcnJ. This is practised 
without any inhibition in all markets except 
Kckri. The code of this practice is known 
only to the commission agents and Ihc wool 
buyers, while the wixil sellers are kept in 
the dark. 

The pKK'ess is as follows. Let us suppose 
that a buyer is prepared to buy wool at Rs 
40 per kg. He indicates it to the commi.ssion 
agent with his fingers under a cover, so that 
the seller is not able to know what price the 
buyer is offering. The code of the fingers 
is known only to the agent and the wool 
buyer. Hence, the rate of Rs 40 per kg is 


known only to the agent. The agent, in turn, 
communicates the siller the rate; but, ii is 
not Rs 40 per kg. He commonicates a rate 
which IS less by Rs S to Rs 5. or more 
depending upon the quantity and quality ot 
the wool the seller has brought to sell. The 
agent tells the seller that his wool can be 
sold at, say Rs 3S per kg. Once the seller 
accepts the deal and the wool is sold out at 
this rate, the balance in price is shared between 
the commission agent and the buyer a* a 
proportion depending upon the strength of 
their relations. 

if there are more buyers, it is again the 
commission agent who holds the key Only 
he knows the competitive margin between 
the buyers, and accordingly manipulates the 
deal in his favour. In Jodhpur market, this 
practice is prevalent in an acute form. The 
only exception is ihe Kekri market, where 
wool is sold by auction. An auctioned. who 
is an employee ot KlIMS. supervises the 
auction and records the final rate at which 
the wool IS sold, the name of the agent to 
whom It IS .sold and the total quantity. 

As shown in lable I. the system ol 
weighing wool is another source of extraction 
from the wool scl Icr especially in the Jodhpur 
and Bcawar markets. The man who docs the 
weighing IS paid by the wool seller but he 
appears to have an informal contract with 
the agents not to weigh wool properly and 
illegally prtK-ure more wool trom the sellers. 
For in.stancc. it oncquinial ofwixil is weighed 
in ten instalments, the chances ol losing 
wiKil will be mure than if it were weighed 
in two or three. However, it is again in Ihe 
Kckn and Bikaner markets that relatively 
better care is taken to weigh the wool 
accurately 

Impurities, din, etc, arc lound to be the 
pretext, based on which, a certain quantity 
of raw wool is earmarked for deduction in 
each market, as can be seen from Table I. 
From the total quantity of wool brought by 
the seller the rale at which deductions arc 
to be made is standardised in each market 
It IS in the sense that each seller has to give 
an extra quantity of wool lo the commission 
agent, for which payment is not made, no 
matter even if the wool is scoured. Of course, 
for scoured wmri. Ihe extra quantity given 
IS less as compared lo unscoured wtxil. For 
in.stancc. if the seller brings 40 kg of 
unscoured wckiI, he will be paid for only 36 
or 37 kg of wiHil. One can understand if the 
.seller is being paid a low price for inferior 
quality wool. But. here, Ihc seller is paid not 
only a low price for his wool but also gives 
an extra quantity for which he is not paid 
at all. In this way. the commission agents 
arc able to acquire a considerable quantity 
of wool which they get cleaned and sell at 
a higher price. Besides, commission agents 
purchase wool at a low price, get it cleaned 
and sell it at a higher price. 


Ill 

Distribution ot Liains of Trade 

As has been mcntionetl elsewhere, only 
a limited number of sheep rcareis come on 
their own to the market to sell their prtHlucc. 
Hence, the l.ugcst 'uimbci ol wool seller arc 
middlemen In any c.sse, wool sellers ol all 
types bear the iiansactioiuost almost to the 
same extent, except, in those lases where 
the scllei .sells through iiiKlei the cover’ 
system In order to gauge how g.nns ol uade 
aredisii ihuied. I wo cases ate presented Ivlow, 
one ot an tmlepenJcni ie.iici who leinmns 
outside the interlocked system .ind sells wiKil 
independently in ihe market whete seciei 
trade practice under the covei' is ab.scm. 
However, the second case shows the leiurn 
of a middleman seller who operates in Ihe 
interlocked syslcni 

Cait" f. A scllci who IS ,1 leatci tiim.scit. 
came from village Kukiii ol A|mci district 
lo sell his produce in ihe Kckn markel His 
village IS Wi km liom the markel The size 
of his fhiek IS 200 ffc came lo .sell 90 kg 
scoured wool. II he hud sold his piodiiec in 
his own village, he would have had lo sell 
at the rate ol Rs 1 ,S per sheep It me.ins that 
he would have earned 201) x Rs IS ;= ,t.(KK), 
7’hc rale per kg of wool can then he 
e.slimated lo be Rs Instead ol selling 
in the village, he sells a! Kckn markel at 
the rate <d Rs 47 per kg. a dillcience ol 
Rs 14 per kg Now, !el us see how much 
id that Rs 14 pel kg liiially acciiies lo 
him. The gross value ol his produee is 
Rs 47 \ 90 kg - Rs 4.2M) However, he 
bears iransaciion costs lo ihc lurie ol 
Rs 6K0 7S as shown m T.ible 2 

Hence, he could earn Rs t.549 2.S (i e, 
Rs 4.2.t() - Rs bW) 75) tioni Ihe sale ol his 
produce in Ihc iii.irkel diieclly The extra 
amouni he could eai n. ascompared lo selling 
III his village. IS Rs .549 The diltcrcncc 
between Ihe returns selling in the village and 
in Ihe markel is Rs 4.230- Rs 3.(K)0 = 
Rs 1,2.30 which IS shared beiw ecu the rearer 
and Ihe iran.saelion cosi he pays lor taking 


Tabi.i- 2 MAKkuiM.C'oM Of nil Inih-bindi.vt 
.Sill II' Ri Aum 

llein Expenditure 

(Rs) 


Cost of shearing* ('t Rs 1 50 per sheep 
Ocirui charge paid 
Transport cost up to the selling point 
Own expenses towards food, eic 
Commission paid ("f 3 per cent 
.Standard deduction <«• 1 kg pci 40 kg 
So. in ihi.s case, il is 3 kg and 3S0 grains 
Weighing charge 
Toul 


tIH) (X) 
ttXI 
I48.(X) 
3S(X) 
SS(X) 
lOS 7S 

4 00 
680 75 


* Cost of shearing being horni' by Ihc rearer is 
included here lo compare with the village 
situation where Ihe middleman olfers Rs 15 per 
sheep that includes the cost of shearing 
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Ex««rpls from iIm ipeach by Shri K» L. Chugh, Chairmanir 
I.TX. Liifiiied, at tlia S 4 ili Aniwol General Meeting 
held cm 26 th September, 1995 . 


Ins isfiu Li^l iniu I .ill'll* w'l . ■ 
tiu I tuiiiin.iii Atl'U wrdrtunit 
to position eac h one of your 
KusincNSi’s iti a ieHiicrship |>o- 
sltioii -- KTcmiiiK and tKiofuiu}; iiiUTna- 
iloiially c'oiiipetith c Vt e dared (odreani of 
^rowiii^ IT(. into one of India's Miiitina 
tio rials. 

li I. in 'i.' , ' I- . . . 111..'ll. ML, 

.'I* S‘. f'-l • .['I .. nil. ('!-■ ' '■ K I ' ' I f|i' t" f M, 

' .1 Miv -li . ■ jnn h. .. l.i'- .‘ 111 - (.•ll* I .c '! 

I I 1 t'' U‘,t I,: •, iiv 'j '1 i‘i>’ u‘ -1 

lt»\ pi »IUJ| I !; I i’l' Ji- « I M 

s% .i‘ !i.. jiiv i'l j 'M^h, *11)1 • i] lin !•<■ Ill' 

lli.r: n'l . *1 ).> ih ! I' ’li.m ’•)i'iii;l f'.' 1*1)1' . 
vuliiii li r^sin,'. 'll ii'.h'i.liMK iO'i ‘toos 
I -I in .iM'iii* 

\\i|li dll' SjHti.it \nili' < iisunutlii' 'n*. 
Kn.iiil and iiK “1 DihM'•!' ii n i ii*;., •ii-' 

l.iH.u XU I' lit* '.'..111 *11’. !.«uil.iux ■! in ;Ik sp*' i i: 
\(u!it la f'"il Ix'lh .iji.iUiM Ml* ' ".UjMlu M-i'.i. 
Dintio's Hi'! nuiiM/’Us .iiiJ Hi. p* rs 1 

ti'h ii wo'iM tn' in ilif iiiK It ! i-l III ’li.i' i 
.iniuuiM't' in\ tlfu-.H'n iir.ni* li.iinl' tln'ii ..tv > 


ITC'S BEST KEPT SECRET 


'lixlay I will sh.irf ll(’s Ih>i kept 
seeri't In tact, it is an imstinK .’u lti.'vciuciii 
to which, ItKlay. I w ill attempt to pat it s just 
tribute — the quality of I'll's hitiiiaii n- 
stiuree anti iiiiman resoune nian.iKeiiienl. 

Ttxliiv, all tiunklnii anti at lion in IT(. is 
inun'business-proccssoriented than fune- 
tionai in nature. In seniiiK the eonsunicr. 
the ('.ompany organises 
Itself more hoiisilealjy 
than before. In tidditkni 
to iiiirturinfiaiid ntakinti 
our brands eoine alive, 
in addition tn iTealini; 
excitement in iIk- niar- 
ket. we also re ttrienled our posturiii}t on 
niaity other business prtKesses. (ireater 
emphasis on manatiement of technoloKy 
and pntflts tlm)U)th tnanufaeturini; were 
our key sources of satisfaction. HrinttiiiK 
the ovenill standards of iiiaiiufaeturinK to¬ 
wards inteni.'itjonal levels was part of this 
efifort 


DISCOVERING LEADERSHIP 
CHALLENGES 


Sii IS the n.ili'if 'it isvrs ii, 

times Ui eonie, lli.ii llu .Iiom iiel.m ill -. 
|iei)|ile .Hill Its liMiieNii|' W'll nut Is iii .1 leii 
ilmietlsi.'lis 

In niy opinion, and ihroUKh uiy 
experience, the leadership of tomom.w 


will liave lo Iik'us on wisdom more than 
iimTIiiteiue. 

ill! s I'.li isliip 111 liiiiliiriiiw will h.iie In 
! ■ ,. ■ eourajte I In re w ill U nuiw li s'.im; 
Hill. I’l iii.iin liilellie. nl i.ihiiii.iiis.iii.Ills 

Well, ” II nil .ifli' 11 IS liill H nil !') 
'.1.1.1 'il.i'iiiv kin.wleilm itisilEMniilri'iwin 

. ■li.iiiuiiieiil 

T lie leadership of tomorrow will liave 
lo be III .ibsoiute hamuiny with society. 


OUR RESULTS 


III the past four years, buildiiiy; further 
on ilu solid foundations I inherited from 
ni\ worthy predecessors, both your 
I ompany and Group have grown cnor- 
iiioiish. In IK' the On>ss Income hits grown 
two limes iRs. 2,‘U6 entres to Rs. 4709 
(Tores), Net Income 2.5 
nines (Ks. lOM cmr(.s to 

Its .'Viii(rores),PBTby.5..'l 
nines IHs. 121 crores to 
K.s, 1 O 2 < tores), PAT by .5.4 
nines (Ks. IK crores lo 
Ks 2(iJ . tores). Net Assets 
employed by 2.9 limes 
IKs. SI. 2 crores to Rs. U>-«0 crores), 
^el Viorlii by .)..5 times (Rs. 25K crores 
to Ks. KSS inires) & Dividend distribution 
by limes (Rs. .56 crores lo 

Rs. i -it troies). 

In leniLS of the IT(. Group, our posi- 
itoii is even stronger. Over the past four 
years tlK‘ Gross Income 
has grown 2.6 times 
(Rs. 2689 crores to 
Rs. 7084 crores). 
Net Income 5.5 times 
(Rs. 1.569 crores to 
Ks. 4859 eror«.-s). Net 
Worlli 1.9 times (Rs. 545 trorts to 
Rs. I ■’DO crores), Dividend 4 times (Rs. 45 
irorcs to Hs. 188 crores). 

CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 

lour years hack we had a dcclinitig 
cigarette market. Today, we liave a grow¬ 
ing market. The nkirkct has grown from 79 
billion to 94 billion this year and is con 
linuing to grow at the rate of 10% per 
annum. \nd yet this represents a less than 
t"'.. growth in the share of all tobacco 
prodiicls. 

f our years back we had a 55% volume 
share, fhis has grown to 65 %. Our value 



share also stands improved from 60% fou r 
years b-aek to nearly 70'V« this year. 

\i)i .inh ,'ii’ we sflliiig mole iig.ii', ' 

'liiiiii ■ 5 ''liilliHh iiitiii'lk.-.1 iii.iMlIi ioi.i I : 
lyo 1 'i i liil.'i.m i ii',.iK'llc‘. .1 1111 mV,I t now I I', 
f|\i.ilili ol ...11 [iiodiKls IS now mliTiul.oii.il' 

. ompfliinr 

I’i.rI.I.'I llcMpl pt.llllHl llcu-ll'pnu II! 
•ipplii-d ii'sc.inli . 111(1 iiuikcl icsiMiili luip II'- 
dcloer new pii idm ; 
l.iiindics lo sails' 
(iinsLimerneeds 'In 
new hi.inds li.io 
been sini essliil', 
l.uini bed 

rics Miliinie 1 
snull ii-ngili cigarettes h.is giown liinn i- - 
tlian s imliiiin .1 monlli in mci lUI niillio', 
iliniitli in M.in li Ds 

'llie kinjisi/e eig.irelir li.is also .uiiiwn l'\ 

IK'i, 

fApnils aie iikie.ising TIlc new I', 
laimdied hraiuts m Ilu I'SA aiul Kiissia ai' 
(lotngwell ( onli'iul .'laniif.ielufiTonimoesh 
impnivi- mil slmws signs nl liediining ri \e'. 
ina|oi ailivilv 

Keeping in new llie tiiUiie demand W' 
hate planned a nuini iioestmenl piogiamin- 
10 iinesi inei Ks SSd crote.s lo iiiodcinise nie 
fa(miles ,ind esi.iblisli a new, large, .snpliisli 
i.iled laeiory ,n IJangaloie, |iisi otilsidi tl.i 
(ilY limits 

■'lie plants .il t.liir.ila .ind An.ipani luu 
become Mie fust leal piiKessmg mills m ilu 
woild In e.iin ihe IStJ ‘)(K )2 (enifuMlmn 

All this wiHild not have been possible 
without our carrying convictioo with the 
Polky makers that excise h a cost and a 
more reasonable approach would be ben¬ 
eficial for revenue, coitsumcr, tobacco 
growers and tin; industry. I am grateful to 
the government that it appreciated our 
logit. The results are obvious. Market has 
started expanding, consumer price 
Increases are lower than Inflation and 
I am confident that the Company's contri 



"tTCs best kept secret is the 
quality of its human 
resource and human 
resource management." 


"The leadership of 
tomorrow will have to focus 
on wisdom more than 
intelligence." 


Economic and Polit'd*! 
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button in teims of excise duty payments 
will be up by at least 17% up to Septomber. 
1995. well above the 7% increase in excise 
duties this year. 

Four years back I had said that 
Tobacco Is a sunrise industry in India. 
The sun has |usl begun to rise, .ifter alt. 
cigarettes arc less Aan 20% ol tobacco 
consumed in India 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 

Financial services is one of flXl’s key 
thrust areas with immense opportunity 
forgrowth. (iroii|U.i)mp.[ii\ IT( ( Ijs 
.■.K IjniHfil. i' iidi ium .hi .iikmiwi- 

(•iljicd le.uli'f in fl!n(]^ 
inoi'iliMilion :inil .I'H'I Ii 
n.i ru ing IHIIK 11 iK-i-l IT 1 itTH 
iiif! nin!'. i.f Ilk' imcslm 
li.i.s iliMT'.iln’cl iiilo iim ■.! 

IIKTII . 111(1 Ilk'll ll.llll li.illk 
mg. II .il I'siiiti' iiM.imc 

lioiik liii.ilKi-, Miii'k I’loknig 
M-niii's in \Hls nil iini ^lilii nl 

HOTELS & TOURISM 

With the rcsiniituring ot the lioteLs 
business during the year, ITC Htrtels - -a 
71% subsidiary — has lK‘en niade respon¬ 
sible for the growth of this hnsiness. 1T(. 
Hotels can now invite wider public partici¬ 
pation to mobilise resources andean grow 
much more rapidly than hitherto, (ir.ind 
K.ikalit.i' IhiU'iiilud li.is ii'.. Ii,id il-. .■-iill npen 
iiig Till' will iniiMilid.iti mil piisiiimi in ilk- 
lididei. Irungli.' ot i)k Smiili -- Iking.ilmf 
\l;idi IS livdi'i.il’.id 

<)iii iii(iLipi.iimp.iii\ InkT'i.ilKm.il liui-l 
H.mst'. timii Ik'ing <i sid. (oiiip.iiiv jiisi lour 
Ii.kk, i.s lod.iv Ik'.ildiv. vihi.inl willi .i 
maiket t.ipii.ili.'.Ui()ij ol Rs llKi uoifs .ind i-. 
.iiliveK p.irlii ip.iling in llie gniv.ih ol loiirisiii 
.ind dt-\i‘lo|inuTil oi goil loiirst s 

AGRI-RUSINESSES 

Agri-Businesses were redefined and re¬ 
structured. The Faiibie Oil Business is being 
consolidated under tlu' group associate 
mi Agro Tech, willi nil .uiiviiit's iiuliiding 
markeliiig, wliidi w.i.'. hitlierto iiiideit.iki'n liv 
ITC, coining under ib fold The oilseed fiiisi 
ness h.i.s Ik'en reslnutiired ,ind i onsolidiiled 
iindei ITC /.enee.i, a 50 5() Joint \'enl'ire wilh 
Zeneca pk |! K 

PAPER BUSINESS 

Tribeni Tissues, ilic l’.)|X'i dieision of 
your (.onipant has just completed 
its programme of expansion and 
modernisation ilie iii'italled i apiidty of the 
mill lu.s now Ix-eti ini R ased to -t.lOIK) tonnes 
per annum trim ib eailier les'cl ol I^.StK) 
tonnes per annum The investments have 
been made just in time when the cigarette 
market is doing well 


ITCs paper business flagsillp ~ ITC 
Bliadracii^m Paperboards Umhed—has 
well iTinsolidaled its po.sition in the Paper 
Industry in India and has emergetl as one 
of the largest units in the country, its 
pnrfits having trebled during the last four 
years • 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 

rin I . in|, in\ li.u' eiiil).liked upon 
inleiii.UiMn.i' !nlM',l^. m imtl die ve.ii in 
'.iliidi Ol' .oiiiiin '. h.ileiu of tr.ide p.iv||ioii 
londii d Iill inWv‘..| «i.'i fignii' lit is si 
hiliion iii.i|m l|l|l'•,l ,:i cxpmi', ilirougli 
SI Itiiig up i'll- liileiii.ilimi.il business DiMsimi 
V .IS '.o'.ii ( onipaio ■ 
lesiini.se .|saies|1onsi|i|e 
.iii|ioi.lte illi/en to (Ilf 
e.ilioil.ll need ol 
.ni'i.i.ieriting foieign 
1 \i li.iiige lesene.s, .it .t 
> i\ i|iiiik pail The 
loreign exchange earnings of your 
Company in the last five years were of the 
order of Rs. .100(1 1 ron-s. IT(. continues to 
remain one ot the largest hrreign exchange 
t'amers of the counin 

With .ii'ie.si i;,i\e.ilsohadoui slijie 
1)1 piolileiii'. I'l diip w( weiil into lar tmi 
iii.iii' pii.iliiiis Inn ...nil llieie were a lew 
w II itiid'.tdi dr.ils.iii liidiiigexiioilol 111 etoSii 
I 'iik-i .11 pii. 1 ^ iiiiisidi i.ilil'i iiigitei til,111 inte; 
n.ition ;i pii'e' Mlllusc 
whil" iddllil! In ill) llliii 
oiei ol I'III ign e\i ii.iiipt 
e.iimngsnl \niii t nnipiin 
.ilso ie>l In lil'di I'spmt 
leu'iv.ilile' .-Vllei tin .i ,inu 
In mil kiD iw leili'i 
lliiouglimil Ilk wlml, ')! I'l'tiOS the loins 
was to lonli )l llii d.iiii.ige and reiover ihi 
expon leiei'nil'li's, is '.iill as to lalionaliM' 
resliiuniie ,itid relniii' '!»■ biiMiiess, Itespite 
I Holts ,1 sigii'lii .1111 i|i;,iiiniiiiol reieuallies ,ue 
iinieti.iin.il ii'one'i le.ikng to pioxisions m 
pipl 9 s aonniits 'lliese |,iovi.siuiis .should 
Ik Mi'weil ,is II w iiiiiii.il>. rrois in the protess 
ol geik'i.iliiig Ks ki'Hi ii'iies 1)1 exports foi 
the loiinin 


AUDIT AND FINANCIAL 
IRREGULARITIES 


riie issiif .ii iin.iiki.ii iiiegiil.iimes .mil 
Spei i.il \iidii III till' Iill, 1 11,111 T,..I liiisiii. IX 1 )ni 
M.)ii h.is ,11'r.l. led iiiis li jiientii iii m ihe I'ei ent 
p.isl liie Speilli. \udil Repi.n hut illeged 
coiii.U' li.iile mil IIR\ M.il.iiioii .i- .iKn 
pll'leii'llll.il pil, llig.ili smiii i\.),irS\ 

I 111 the Ivisis n| lull,1.1,11,, iikI ^.x|„ h 
iminsii till S|n.o.il i niiiniiiii I ni tin' Hniul 
I.lllsislillgor.h l.l llii Non I Xr, .I|nx l)iin!.>t. 
li.r ie|i" ti it llii'S) alk'g.ili' ills II li.i. .il-.n , nii 
diidedlli.il I .isllie t li.iiMii.tiinl III. ( niiip.iiii 
w IS III no wav lesimiis'l'li eviii miismu 
null lot dll' iontinulsi.il ii.i de.il 1)1 the 
lull iiuli')ii.il Hiisiiii ss Division 


ONE LAST WORD; GRATITUDE 


\\ ilh'Is si/e ils lev Hines it' people its 
liiisiiii se. Its iin.leisl.iiidmj! ol ihe i onlext 
.mil II- lonsisleni lonmiiliiii’iil to .idiieving 
Il Mills I'll isdi'liikiliopl.iv ii' .hie loll'in the 
liiili.i nt uiiii.iiimv llns IS in voiii lompiieni 
l■.lnd^ loiiiiv p.in I vv.iiililliki los|,iielti,illlie 
.me won! ili.ii s|iiiiigsiii iiiv iiiiiid .It ihe i ml n( 
in' Hillings IS gi.iiitiide I am iiiiid'led to ihe 

l. il'.hs ol indiMdii.il sli.i'i'liolileis I niusi iiir'i 
non w'lih gii.n r. s|k'il ilu lole .md siip|io!i o| 
ihe ins|iUiii'iii,i| sh.iieholders In Ihe f.iu ol 

m. iin I onipulsioii' ihi v diose lo tx' .in llie 
sidi ol loiivKlion .md suppoiied nin U-lids 

.Sine ell" pioiiei nnu 
.l.ivs III Itli.idi.i) li.dain 
when I Iks; i .iiiie in mil 
la. I vvilli lI'X I lli.neen 
loved .1 gie.il ri i.iiioiisinp 

V. Iill ll.y'l ,is sluieholdiTs 
mil liKTirls 1.1111 ili.mklnl 
loi IlK'suppon 1 li.ivi leieiveililiiiinglii)'ve.lis 
I would liki lo I xiend wanii lhaiiks lo all 
ihe penpli 111 ihi govuniivni iriil'isiiv .‘sv, 
ii.ilions .md ollv'i liii.i vvilh whoin I luiv'c 
inlerailed I innsi ih.mk iiiv mlle.igiies on the 
|■x(TUllve Hoard vvilhoui whose siipiuiU IP, 
would not h.ive lieen wh II II IS iiki.p - al Ihe 
le.kling edge ol ior[Kiiali' India 

Last I would like In eonve\ iiiv iltinosi 
gialilikle and adinii.ilioii |o ihe {X-ople wilhin 


I believe our emphaxis on exports ha.s 
added value to ITt. as an enterprise deeply 
concemcrl with natkrnal priorities which 
in turn has added substantially to the 
growth andstandingof the Company. 

With our learning and actions, in¬ 
ternational trade can become a 
viable business fur ITC. adding 
vahie to the foreign exchange 
reserves of the anintry 

LT.C. Limits 



rrt, 1 1 an suiely sav tlial die ITt, l.uinl'i is Itii 
hesl lam'ilv in the world to he in 

I now look iorveard lo die pioiid d.iv 
W'lkn rrt meets us trvsl vvilli de.sliny lo 
suiies,sfullv emeige as one ol India's 
.Miillinational;. 

Hut wtien one dares to dleani 
and diseovei iheie is no looking 
haik llie vov.ige must 
lonlinue 


Tobacco • Cigarettes • Financial Services • Hotels 
Paper & Paperboard • Packaging ft Printing • Agri ft International Businesses 

yhiv )/((t'i ritit /iiirfM^rt R) tx'R n'fjurf of tin*/mu "/ 1^11' .SW/) Ainnml in'tn'iol Mtvioti; 


I oMiiACi n< wS'iS 


"Four years back, I had 
said that Tobacco is a 
sunrise industry. The sun 
has just begun to rise." 

iinti .ui\ ivi:\ 


"Af ITC, we dared to 
dream of growing into one 
of India's multinationals." 


Novomher 2 .‘>. Wfi 
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his wool ti> ihc market As shown in 
Table 2. he incurs iransaclion cost to the 
tune ol Rs 680.75. Hence, Rs .549.25 out tif 
the Rs 1.2.50 is IcO with him as his share 
or Rs 6 oui ol Rs 14 per kg ol wool. In other 
words, he spends 55 per cent of his income 
that he earns in the market in order to earn 
45 per cent of the income generated. If 
middleman had been there, theamouni would 
have been shared by him also. In that ca.se, 
agent’s share would have gone down 

The agent, however, finally earns on this 
wool to ihc tunc of Rs 194 75 (Herns 5+6+7 
of Table 2) + Rs 74 02 (1.75 per cent 
commission charged to the buyer) + 
Rs 190.35 linicresi chaiged to the buyer for 
three months’ = Rs 459 12, II we add the 
income ol the commission agent, then the 
said quantity of wool finally generates gross 
income to the tune ol Rs 4,494.37 (4,230 
+ Rs 74 02 + Rs 190 35). Hence, the 
rliffereiKc m income between the village and 
market isRs 1.494(Rs4,494.37 - Rs3,(XH)) 
which IS distributed between (he agent, the 
rearer and transport cost and others 

It IS estimated that the agent earns to the 
tune of Rs 459 (31 per cent), rearers Rs ,549 
(37 per cent) .ind transpoit cost and others 
Rs 4H6 (32 per cent) This is estimated at 
the price, commission agent purchases wool 
from the rearer. However, he sells the same 
obviously at a higher price to the processors. 
In that ca.se, the same quantity of wool wtiuld 
generate more income than wh:it is shown 
here Rearer’s share ol the income linally 
generated would then be lutiher lower II 
the rearer hail sold ihiough the credit system, 
he would have paid mieiesi and the 
pcreeniage ol ifie agent’s earning would 
have been more .Since, 'under the cover’ 
practice IS absent in the Kekri market, and 
wetghing is done uccuiately there and the 
agent’s income is relatively less there as 
compared to other markets. However, in 
markets like Bcawar and .lodhpur, the agent 
earns much more from the independent seller 
than what ts shown in respect ol the Kekri 
market 

C'£/.vc2:Theca.seol amiddicman He hails 
from Disha of Gujar.it state He came to 
Jodhpu maiket lo sell wool which he had 
purcha-sed from the migratory lloek owners 
of Marwari sheep. He paid Rs 12.50 to buy 
wool on per sheep basis and purchased 4 
quintals ol scoured wool Irom 1 ,().5() sheep. 
The total investment he m.ide was Rs 13.125 
(Rs I2..50 s 1.050 sheep = Rs 13.125) In 
other winds, (he tute at which he bought the 
wool can be esttmated to he at Rs 32 81 per 
kg, say Rs 33 per kg. However, he sold at 
Rs 45 per kg in the Jodhpur market. Hence, 
the gross value of his wool is 4.5(8) x 4 = 
Rs IH.0(K) Now. let us examine how much 
he has earned Iri’in the trade Shearing cost 
is borne by the rearers The items on which 
cost is borne by him are shown in Table 3 


llie gross return received by the middleman 
IS Rs 18.(K)0 - Rs 13,125 = Rs 4,875. Net 
return = Rs 4.875 - Rs 2.053 = R.s 2.822. 
la:t US suppose that the middleman does not 
Store the wiwl in the agent’s godown and 
docs not borrow money and intends selling 
the wool within one or two days. Even in 
such a ease, he has to pay a certain amount 
to the commission agent, since the wool will 
be sold through ‘under the cover’ system 
and a dishonest weighing system. The reason 
why most of (he sellers prefer to sell through 
Ihc credit system is because it apparcnilv 
involves less risk and uncertainty for them 
than selling the wool through 'under the 
cover’ system. Besides, the way the system 
of marketing has evolved lends to bring the 
seller more and more under the contractual 
system which eventually widens the scope 
for the commission agents to make more 
profits. For instance, as and when wool is 
brought lo the market, a buyer may not be 
readily available,'I’hc .seller faces uncertainty 
and. finally, he accepts the compulsion of 
taking an advance against Ihc wool which 
he deposits in the agent’s cu.stody to he sold 
later 

The commission agent earns through item 
number (5). (6), (7) and (9) of Table 3 and 
by way ol charging commission, as per the 
goveinmeni stipulation Irom Ihc buyer and 
earning interest from him. Hence, the gross 
return of the commission agent can be 
estimated as follows 

{Rupees) 

learnings through items 
(5)+(6)+(7)+(9) ol Table 3 1.524 

Interest chaiged to the buyer 
((3’ 15 per cent per month lor 
thtee months (assuming that Ihc 
wiMil IS linally .sold at Rs I8,000)J 810 

Commission charged to the buyer 
((<» 1,75 percent) 315 

Total 2,649 

Thus, the commission agent makes first 
round ol income equal lo R.s 1,524 from Ihc 
seller and the second round from the buyer 
to the tune ol Rs 1.125. It appears that the 
seller adds more to his return than (he buyer. 
II we include the commission agent’s 
income liom the commission he charges 
to the wool buyer (Rs 315) and the interest 
charged Irom Ihc wiwl huyertRs 810) then, 
the income finally generated by fourquintals 
of wool would be equivalent to Rs |o 125 
(R.s I8,(XX) which IS paid to the middleni.iii 
+ Rs 315 + Rs 810),- 
Hence, the difference is Rs 6,000 
(Rs 19,125 - Rs 13.125 paid to the .sheep 
rcarcti which is distributed between Ihc 
middleman. Ihc commission agent and 
transport and other costs. This is shown in 
Table 4. The point to be noted is that the 
middleman has to beat the (ran.saction cost 
(including transpori. etc) altogether to the 


tune of Rs 2,053 as shown in Table 3 to cam 
Rs 2,822. It appears that the middleman 
earns 47.03 per cent of the value generated 
by the wool sold as shown in Table 4, by 
incurring the transaction cost to the tunc of 
34.22 per cent. His margin is higher than 
what is his transaction cost because he paid 
low price to the rearer for scoured wool. One 
has to bear in mind that the return of the 
middleman and the commission agent is 
estimated on the basis of the price at which 
wool IS purchased from the middleman by 
the agent. The agent, however, sells the same 
at a higher price to the processor. In that case 
margin left to the middleman of the mcomc 
finally generated will be lower while it will 
be higher for the commission agent It is 
difficult to know at what rate wool is finally 
sold, although a bill is prepared quoting the 
rate at which payment is made to the wikiI 
.seller 

The actual price at which it is finally sold 
to t he buyer may be hi gher (w hich I s normal 1 y 
the case) than the price paid to the .seller. 
In that case, the rate of return per quintal 
of woo) would be more than what is shown 
above. Those few sheep rearers who sell 
on ca.sh payment basis do not borrow and 
pay intcre.st. But. they arc subject to 

extraction’m two ways: viz, through weight 
manipulation and ’under the cover’ system. 
It IS difficult to compare the relative rate of 
return (hat accrue to (he commission agents 
from the credit .system and the system of 
direct selling. Since wool trade takes place 
mostly through the credit system, it can he 
said that there is wide scope of (he 
commission agent for earning a higher rate 
of return. This is why it continues lo 
perpetuate as the dominant trading behaviour 
in (he market place. The scope for increasing 
the return of the agent is certainly better, but 
he docs not appear to make use of that scope 
by manoeuvring the system in a way that 
could inflict damage on his informal contract 

TariI-. .t MAKKi'.TiNii Cost (a Till- Miuiu.i:man 


Item Expenditure 

(Rs) 


1 Transport cost 325 

2 Octroi (per quintal Ks 6 50 x4 ) 26 

5 Unloading charge (Ks 7 per quintal) 28 

4 Weighing charge (Rs 2..5() per quintal) 10 

5 Commission (# 2.50 per cent) 450 

6 Inleiesi (Ks I ..50 per cent per month 
lor one month on 60 per cent of (he 

value ofKs 10.800) 162 

Standard deduction at 2 kg per 40 kg 
l2(K)kg) 9(X) 

8 3 runspon cost (from main road 
to Koiti) (6>' Rs 10 per quintal) 40 

V Godown charge (K.s .3 per quintal 

per month) 12 

It) Expenses incurred on food and other 

things for two days IIX) 

Total 205.3 


.U448 
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with the middleman. He cannot atlord to 
take the risk of losing him. 

Shi-.i;i> Ri-arer’s Nn Rerirn 

The net return only from the sale of wool 
can be estimated based on the cost incurred 
towards the production of wool alone. This 
IS. however, impossible to estimate because 
the I carer spends money towards the 
maintenance cost of sheep, not for wool 
prtHluction or mutton purpose alone but lor 
both at a time. The sheep rearers earn from 
sheep by selling (i) wotil fibre, (ii) animal 
(sheep), and (iii) night folding, while cost 
incurred iriwards maintenance ot sheep and 
imputed co.st of family labour arc the same 
for all, .Since net return of the respective 
source cannot be estimated, rearer's position 
may be examined in terms of net aggregate 
return 

Ot all eight sheep breeds ol Rajasthan. 
Magra and Pugal sheep generate maximum 
bulunce per tlock .size, say. of 130 to 1.30 
sheep to ihc tune ot Rs y.(XK) to Rs lO.tXM) 
per yeai This is the balance received by the 
rearer when only maintenance co.st of the 
flock IS taken into consideration The 
maintenance co.st includes paid out cost on 
account ol Iced, medKatioii, transport, etc. 
To include the imputed cost of family lahoui, 
iheamountfamilylaboui required to maintain 
the flock IS considered Total manhours 
required is estimated to be equivalent to ihc 
empioy rnent of throe persons round t he year 
Even if the minimum wage, as .stipulated by 
the government foi agricultural labourci. is 
considered while estimating the imputed 
wage cost ol three lamily labour lor the year 
and aic added to the maintenance cost, the 
position of sheep learcrs in terms ol net 
return would appear to be precarious. 

it IS in this context wihiI market assumes 
great importance since income earned by the 
sheep rearers through the sale ol wool fibre 
IS low. As such, productivity ol .sheep in 
terms of wool has gone down considerably 
in rcccni years In such a situation, it ihc 
wool market continues to expropriate the 
value added ihal deserves to he shared hy 
the sheep rearers and compensatory income 
from the sale of sheep diKS not rise, sheep 
husbandry is likely to turn out to be ‘distress 
adaptation'. It would eventually fail to 
provide forward linkages to the processing 
sector. 


IV 

Le.sKon.s 

The wcxil market of Rajasthan provides 
a lew instghilul lessons, which appear to 
have much in common with the market;, of 
many agricultural producisol the third world 
countries, including India [Harriss 1984. 
1991; Alca’ntra 199.3. Janakaranjan 1993|. 


All these studies have analysed market 
leialions, identified the factors that dclci mine 
such relations and showed how the ical 
producers arc being constantly deprived of 
the actual value of their produce. Wool 
maikeis ol Rajasthan are not exception lo 
Ihis. 

To climindie imiierlections and ensuic 
fan trade, i he K ajasihan Agricult ui ai Produce 
Market Rules were framed in 1964. In order 
to implement these rules, as has been 
mennoticdearliei.knshi Upaj Mandi.Samiti 
was lonncil .Sub.scqucnily. Rajasthan .Stale 
Agriculiiira! Marketing Boaid was 
csiahlislu’din l974undersectii>ri-22Ao| the 
Rajasthan Agricultural Produce Maikcl 
Act. 1961. in order to bring more efficiency 
into the regiilaioiy work, as well as lo 
iniplcnicni tin.- provisions ol the Act 
ctleciivclv (Yadav 199.31. Further, the 
Directoi.itc ol Agricultuial Marketing came 
into being in I9K0, on the recommcndalioii 
of the National Commission on Agriciiliurc 
(1976), lo ensure proper lunclioning ol the 
regulaioi'v mechanisms, grading, qii.ibiy, 
lonirol. etc. 0\cr Ihtcc decades or so. ilicrc 
has been Lt.nsiderablc change in tin- 
organisational aspects, for Ihc slate lo 
nuervene ’.o ensure muikc-t icgiilations lot 

l. iir trade to lake place. But. in the 'ical 

m. irkct' siliiaiion no such change has been 
inducted It li.is, however, been inducted in 
the Kekii market in certain res(>cel.s, The 
government, olherwisc. is mainly concerned 
wnh die collection of market lax Market 
regulations arc lloulcd to pcr|)ciualc Ihc 
incichanis' own tnicrnal regulations, in iliai 
the same smiues of extraction continue, 
rcsiilling in higher irunsaciion cost lo die 
wool seller while wool merchants aic able 
to gain subsianiiaily. Merchants, and not the 
slate, being in .i commanding (losition in the 
sphere ol ex change, appear lo have been .ibic 
to make the slate serve their mercanlile 
inlcrcsls 

The stale also has the hi.slory ol direct 
pariicipalton in wool trade in order lo tree 
the wool piodmers from the middlcmaii- 
eommission agent nexus and Ihc unlair trade 
practices Way back in 1964. the stale used 
to purctnisc wool directly Irom the wool 
producers through the sheep and wool 
department .Siihscquenlly, it was fell that 
Breeders' Co-operative .Societies, ihrough 
which trading could he operationalised ai 


the village lev--l, should he formed. Wit 
diis end III view, the Rajasthan Slate Co 
opciatisc Sheep and Wool Markctinj 
r^ederaiion came niio being and began l< 
lunetion in I97K. As many as 54.3 co 
operative .sociclics u.^ie con.stilulcd in tbi 
luiiil aieas I.Singhvi 19931 Sheep breeder 
weic leporied to have benefited considerable 
inihiscnde.ivoui ol ihcsi.uc, Howcver.aftc 
.1 lew veins ol opeiaiions. they weri 
discoiitimied due tt> ic;iM>ns host known t( 
die government Consequenily almost al 
the bleeders' .socieiies hetiime defunc 
|Ray I992j .Aiiempi w.isni.idcagain,afte 
a lap.sc ol nearlv a dec.ulc to levivu ihi 
organisation in mder lo paiiieqiale direetb 
III the wind ir.ide iiiiJ pass on the benelit 
ol the liadc to the bleeders Nobodv know 
where sikIi an attempt would lead whet 
maikel lelalion is deleinniicd by jKiwcr o 
coerc ion ,iiid conlrol 
Coercion and sontiol are loiees tha 
inaitily delerniiiie the inaikci relalions ii 
die woo! in.irkei They opeiaic at bttti 
lesels ol wool inalkeling. \i/. the woo 
meic iianis and niiddlenicii and nmidlemei 
and wool piodnieis, in lhal ihe lormer ii 
bolh eases, exercise eoiilrol and cocrcioi 
ovi'i die lallei. Ol toiir.e, diose woo 
prociiic ers w ho keep themselves away Iron 
such Ion es ;ind li.ide mdcpcndcntly imgh 
gam moie tmt their niiniber and the exlen 
to which they gam ;.re loo small lo accoun 
fill The (oiees ol coercion and eontrn 
sicintionithepowei. w'hu htfiecomnn.ssioi 
agent exorcises ovei the sellcis. mcludinj 
middlemen, by me.ms ol tnanipulalinj 
piKCsand iidoim.ifion ihrough secret trade 
praeliees, loiming a lobby ol their owi 
.issocialional power |Whitc 1993) ant 
contiactiial designing These forces limi 
the scale ol choice ol wool seller either ir 
die niiitkei Ol 111 the eouniiyside anr 
exc*icisc then power subtly Ihiough ihr 
market pr.icuccs which have beer 
siandardiseci Here, n is ‘powci ihcorelic 
Iramcwoik I W'hile 1993) that appears to be 
more lelevani than ■ehoicc-ihcoictic 
Iriimcwoik in analysing the pioeess o' 
marketing and exchange The woo 
merchants' lobby is so siroiig that, ever 
in auctions initiated bv the governmeni 
iigcncy. bidders join logeihei and form i 
cartel leading to pre-dee. led puce bidding 
ISinghvi 199,3). 


Term 4 DisikiHi iioN oh Gains oi Tk.mu Hi- rwii n Commission Aca m. Middi i man amiOi>ii,hs 


Reiiirn lYr Ceni 
iKs) 


Midcllciiiiin (Value at which wool is sold in Ihe iiiaikel) 

lvalue paid III the sheep rciuvrsi-I tiransatlion cost) 2K22 47,03 

Comimssioii agent Hems lot Table 3 ) (S) -r- Ift) s (7) + (U) + cciiiiinission 

and iiileiesi charged to Ihe hciyci 2r>49 44,IS 

Transport and other e.wls Ileiiis (ol Table 3 ) (1 1 -f (2) + (3r -Kaj 4 iH) 329 K.fM 

Toial fiOIX) 99.09 
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Trading <>l w(m>I is absolutely private but 
Operates within the framework of 
intcriinkages and. ascxplaincd above, leaving 
little or no room for choice c.spccially of 
information, an important instrument of 
power in economic transactions | Baland and 
Platteau I W.f|,ol which secret trade practice 
is the mam part. All these speak of the 
market that exists in reality but differs in its 
e.sscncc from the conventional tree markcl 
models in which supply and demand lorces 
arc imper.sonal and arc supposed to allocate 
the resources m an optimally cllicicni 
manner. 

The increasing demand for liK'al wihiI of 
superior quality hardly raises its iclativc 
price due to ‘oligopolisiic-monopsonistic’ 
market forces. Hence, what (he World Bank 
suggests IWorld Bank I9KI. 1986) that 
relative prices, (hiough the process ot 
automatic adjustment, would expand the 
oppoi tunitics of the rural people, especially 
in largely agrarian .siK'ieties and finally revive 
the economies and, fherelore, governmciu 
regulations are to be removed, do not seem 
to have relevance to the aciual operations 
of the market. The case ol the wool market 
clearly shows this. 

V 

Conclusions 

In the wake of dcregularisation ot private 
trade under the liberalisation and structural 
adjustment programme, the wool markcl in 
Rajasthan continues to remain impertcct. 
although It has virtually been dcrcgulariscd 
Since it limits the livelihood provisioning 
and opportunities ol lakhsof wool producers 
living in the niral area, consumption linkages 
which have the potential to revive the 
economy get restricted. This leads us to 
suggest •relorm’ of the wool market in an 
effeetive manner without leaving any scope 
for it to tall in line again with the mercantile 
interests. The market needs to be extricated 
from the sh.idow of kotris. In the face ol 
gradual intensifications ol the contlicls in 
the production conditions of raw wool, if 
deprivation ol the aciual wool producers 
though depressed value ol their produce 
continues, it will push rural households 
towards giving up sheep husbandry. The 
state should not ignore the markcl relations 
in which the piHii are embedded and the non- 
potirthnveaiid should 'relorm' the relations. 
m a pan of the ant'-poveity strategy. 

Notes 

I The pa|>er is un ouiconie ol a pan of a large 
.study sponsored by NAHAKI). It wa.s presented 
ai ID.S .Su.s.scs (UK) when Ihc author was 
there us a Visiting Fellow during 199.1 The 
author is graieful to V .S Vyas for his guidance 
and support He is Ihankliil to Hans Singer. 
Harharu Harriss. Mariin Greeley and .Simon 


Maxwell for their valuable comincnts 'Thanks 
are also due lo Jagdish Prasad Sharina and 
Copal Singh Kathore for Iheir assistance.) 

1 l( is spacious house, a portion (preferably 
ground llwir) of which is used for conducting 
w<Hil trade while the trader and his faiiiily 
live in Ihc other portions of ihc house In 
Rtkanei and Jodhpur inarkels, wool is 
traded in lhe.se houses which are, hy and 
large, designed in iradilional pallern Here. 
Ihe icnn kolri is used lo syinboh.se iradilional 
praelii'c ol wool trade, trader's lobby and 
market leakages - all that largely serve 
mercantile inleiesi through Ihe forces ot 
coercion and control ol Ihe merehanis 

2 Wool iiieiehanis may earn interest by 
investing ihe same aiiiouni of money 
somewhere else The interest rale may vary, 
however The main concern here is to 
coinprehenri what Ihe wool merehunt earns, 
including mleresi, while he invests in Ihe 
wool trade 'I he I line lukenhy Ihe wool buyer 
lo make lull payineni lo Ihe iiierehani may 
vary and hence. Ihe amount ol interest 
income 
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The Race between Ford and Toyota 

Struggle for World Dominance 

Peter Custers 

This paper provides a description and analysis ofJapanisation/Tayotism pnd draws comparisons sviih the Fnrdist system 
of mass production which emerged in the I'S in the early part of this century. Tin Japanese rcfiinte, and its application 
by multinationals worldwide, has already heralded a new phase in the process oj capital accumulation. 

The .serial production of ma.ss commodities is not abolished in a Japamsed .structure: on the contrary. The Japanese 
automobile and electronic companies - like just their American competitors - aim at .standardised manujacture oj nuiss 
products on the largest possible .scale. Hut in ordi i to reach this goal, the internal, hierarchical relations within enterprise.s. 
and external relations, arc being profoundly re.strucliired For the trade union iiioveinent of indu.\trial workers, including 
in third world countries like Mexico, Brazil and India as well. Japani.sation has far-teaching consei/uenccs. 


IS Fordism “a new mei'hanism of 
accuinulalion and disliihution ol finance 
oapilul. based direcloy on indusiriul 
pioduclion"? Does Americanism then 
constitute a distinct phase, a new epoch, in 
the history ol capitalist production? These 
questions the Italian revolutionary ihinkci 
Antonio Giamsci posed himself, when, 
suflering Irom prolonged detention uiidei 
fascism, he wrote his world tamous Prison 
Notebooks At the time when Gramsci wrote 
down his views, the new American 
production methods-the workers enchained 
to the assembly line, and the stopwatch as 
metuis to closely regulate his movements 
were riipidh gaming prominence Outside 
the piisori walls, these methods loimed 
the oh)ect ot fierce debate between 
inicllectuals belonging to various streams. 
Ultra nghti.si Italian intellectuals, lor instance, 
discussed how Fordism could be adapted 
to Italian conditions, they propagated a 
nun nage between American style, organisal 
mass pioduction and the corporatist state. 

Gramsci's views, lormiilated in the 
desolation of hi.s prison cell, eloquently 
testily to Ins extraordinary sharpness of 
mind. They do not merely prove that he 
was a keen ob.scrver of social trends in his 
own days. In fact, some of his views retain 
the value even today, 60years later, Gramsei 
lor instance dwelled on the dilemma 
which the introduction of the conveyor 
belt po.scd lor entrepreneurs. Thecapitalist, 
so he argued, can mechanise the physical 
niovenienls of the labourer, but this docs 
not prevent the latter from using his brains. 
"One walks automatically, and at the same 
time thinks about whatever one chooses 
American industiialists according to 
Gramsci were con.scious of this ‘dialectic’ 
underlying the mechanised mode of 
prruluction. Notwithstanding the spread ol 
Pordi.sm, assembly line workers in the US 
and we.stcin Europe have continued putting 


up resistance against the despotism of the 
l.iciory system. Yet, more recently, 
Jap.inese > onipanics appear to have 
discovered a moie effective answer to the 
question nl how to obtain ab.solute control 
over the laciory workers' thinking 
pioiesscs, namely, through instiluting 
'quality ciicles’ 

Roughly KO years have passed since the 
American company owner Ford introduced 
the conveyor bell system and concomilaiit 
managcmciu techniques (derived from 
Taylor) in his automobile factories These 
meihods enabled Ford and other American 
enterprises lo temporarily gain hegemony 
w'lthui the world economy. Today, a new 
piodutiion model is rising to prominence - 
a model wh'cli siipulatc.s 'quality circles' 
and subcoiiu.uiing’ as key concepts The 
model IS sloscly identified with one 
Japane.se (oipoiaiion, Toyota - like Ford a 
giani company belonging lo the auto 
mobile .sccioi Throughout the industrialised 
noilh, as well as (n third world countries 
like India.' iiiiiliinulionals and minor 
capitalist gods arc Iraniically .studying the 
'apaiu se model They are bound to re-adapi 
the oigaiiisationai structure-of their 
coiii|'anii..s in the worldwide rush lot 
superprofits ' 

Analogous to Gramset’s initial 
conceptualisation of the previous phase ol 
world capitalism, Japani.sation is understood 
as a new phase in the hostory of capitalism. 
The present phase is not just distinct from 
the period when the views of Ford and 
Taylor held sway, it invites a re-examinaiion 
ol the luiidamcntal critique of the capitalist 
system. For, today’s developments should 
encourage us to critically rC‘a.s.sc.ss the 
relevance ol the views put forward by 
capitalism’siiiost powerful critic, Karl Marx. 
In order to grasp the intcrnationu) trend 
tow.irds Jap.ini.sation, we need to adopt a 
nun-orthiKlox, Marxist approach. 


1 

Japanese (.’apital: Commercial tc 
Industrial Subcontracting 

To start, let us briefly highlight at 
important aspect in the history ol Japane.st 
industrialisation the more or less direc 
tiunsiiion Irom comineicial subcoiitractink 
to vertically organised, industrial 
subcontracting, as was imposed by fascism 
In the middle ol the I9ih cimiury Japanese 
society, as is well known, was still largely 
characterised by feudal 'claiioiis. True, there 
existed a nsingcommcrcial bourgeoisie. Thii 
class wa^composed o' iiuermediurics.eallec 
'lonyas', who increasingly operated as 
entrepreneurs, siiue they had startec 
regulating craltsmcn's pi oiluction work. The 
tonyas distributed law materials, and 
.sometimes equipment, lo sell-employed 
craltsmen .iiul homewoikeis, and they 
brought the linal pioducts to ihe market. 
Iindei these conditions ol inlunt capitali.sm, 
the Mci)i rcstoi.iiion was launched from the 
year I X()K. The process ol Ihe modernisation 
ol siK'ieiy w.is lacililaled. because it was 
lavoured by iiienibeisol the traditional elite, 
Saintirui waiiiois Delegations were sent lo 
Europe and the LhS 'lo Icain fiorn foreign 
countries' Machineiy and expertise were 
imported so as to prepare the lounding ol 
the first silk-spinneries and textile factories. 
I'lius, Irom the later part ol the l‘)lh century 
onwards, the factory system of pioduclion 
rapidly supeiscded ciafl production 
dominated by the tonyas.'* 

Yet, it would be wrong to believe that the 
Mciji resloiation ended the role of home- 
based industries and ol traditional 
intermediaries They were only partly 
superseded by the lactory system Many 
small pioduceis adapted lo the new 
eonditions. by inst.illing electric motors in 
their own woikshops - mechanisation 
reached the drawing looni ol the craftsmen 
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jml hv i.iking Id the manul.iLturmp of 
luxJciii jiooilv like bulb', rubbci proeiiKls 
jvestern umbrellas eie In (he lootstcps <it 
he Samutai the tony.is too iranslormeel 
hcmscives Insteadoteontinuint!(oUinetion 
IS (he link beitee en e i aitsiiie'ii and the marke'i 
hey mm be-eame supply line busine'ssnieii 
They heneelorth ehose to tultil (he lask ol 
.uheonti letiny le>i industrial e-nieipiist s to 
let as imeiinuliaiy between hoinewoikeis 
ind the taetoiy It is only when (he laseist 
e).Miiie enloreed ia(iunaiis<ition ol 
iroduetion, dining the I'HOs that then role 
:ame under seiiinis tliieat I hose tony is 
a/holaile'dtopiovidele'elinoloL’iealgind inee 
othesin.ilIpioeliii 11 swe 11 eliminated uiulei 
he )omt piessuie ol the laseist go\eminent 
ind monopoh lonipaiiies 

Dunng (his peiioel liom I'H'i to I94S 
he system ol siibe ontiae ting veas 
Icveloped whuh inou leeenily has lu'lped 
lapan build up a stiong lepiitation ainonest 
mticpieiieIIIs woildwide Paiily in 
.onse(|uenee ot the biutal seats iouglit (he 
-ountry siillered liom a seveie laek ol liw 
naterials I he govemmem intiodueed a 
>ystcm ol rationing industrial law mateii ds 
ind imposed piiee reuulation upon 
nte'rmediaties Most I ii teaeliiiig wa the 
Itneinmeiit s attempt to unilv (he 
•ubeontraetois ol major eoinpanus via 
lori/onial eo opetaiion When the desiie'd 
esuli was not obtai He'd eoiisorateenlerprises 
hcmselves siieainlined the sliuetuie ot 
>ubeunitaeting they sele’eied the most 
dlieieiil elieiils and bionght (hem under 
•orporate eonirol Small supplier tirriis we re 
lattonised through instiiietois and by 
irovidingtheii with instruments to improve 
iioduelijualitv Moreo>ei i mutual division 
>1 labour veas promoted betw in the 
.ubeontraetois Ihus aiose the ivpie.illv 
lapancse pyramid shaped sirueluie ol 
iiodueiion 

'Ihe pciiod alter the seeond world war 
ncicly bioughi a tuithei icliiiing in 
nethods ol eontrol over ubeontraetors 
nrhen the transfer ol knowledge ri'garding 
'inanelal leeounting and (hat regarding 
nanagement teehinejiies were added to the 
cgulatory inci hanisins I he piopoition ol 
iioduelion wliieh is sub eoiitraeied has 
(reatl) expanded during leeeiit deeades 
Phis IS true in pariieular leir the automobile 
.eetor. where the shaie ol produition that 
s subeontiaeled amounts to 70 per eent it 
east In short and eontraiy (o Marx s 
xpeetation the laetoiy system ol 
iroeluetion has not eompictely replaeed the 
letwork ol small pioduccrs, but has rathci 
uboidinatcd them has adapted this 
ictwork to the needs ol eorporatc eapital 


Ft ATI HI SOI foyrniSM 

Beloic diseussing ihe cllcets ol this 
elaboratesysie mol aibeontiaetingon labour, 
I wish lirsi to lomnieiii on Ihe second e i*ntral 
ispeii ol Japanese style company 
minageiieiil the hibour groups ot quality 
ililies Once iiroie a histoiteal review is 
htljdiil toi Japanese lompanies have 
employed die idea ol labour groups loi the 
pill pose ot eiihaneing productivity lot long 
dee .ides J x tmpli s can be traced to reports 
legiidmg woikmg eoiiditions in textile 
lainines the spinncries and wiMving mills 
wliere women a eeiilurv ago worked to lay 
till toundilionsol lapan s induslnalisation 
Thus giiiu(isol It male labourers employed 
III lextile eonipiits and organised along 
distriii hnes in the beginning ol the 2()ih 
lenlury eng.igtt' in sports eompctilion 
initiated bv m in igi mcni I he same grojjis 
were eiuoui n • ti to iindcitake produelion 
eom|>etiiion bv oltiiing them little prizes in 
leward Asetilv e then entrepreneui'tiled 
to devise ell MI means to intiuenee the 
thought pioeisst ol the overwhelmingly 
female woiklmee 

Today the svste in otlahour groups now 
bapiise‘d qnilitv iiriles has become a 
e ommon phe nonu non in almost all Japanese 
lae tone's Tlu \ tie to be loiind in Ihe large 
enlerpnsesol kiv industnal sectors suihas 
.lutornobiles iiul i leetrome s but also in the 
smallersiibtontrie ltd turns Duringmv visit 
to lapan m I WO i woman employed in i 
eompaiiv piodiiL ne le mperatiire legulalors 
loi loyol ilfiiels Jest iibcd how the women 
workiisiluiiiu till lime arc loieedtojointly 
[tonelei t>»ir possibilities lor raising 
produeiiMiy I oi individual women there 
•imply isnoist ipe ihe* lonip.iny m.iiiagei 
does not jiisi tv'Mi die wage* slaves lahoui 
lime hut a pm 1 1 ihen fii*c lime as well 
And wile'll viMiine tin.multinational chips 
produeci lujii.ii I Icetronies, inanagcis in 
blue* undoiiiis sell lontidentiv stated to us 
that the laetoiy , libour groups provide a 
guaranlet lot pioduetion withrmt an undue 
niimbci ol irrois I hanks to (he quality 
circles the woiki i* iie|H*rle*itly disciplined 
III othei words the ideal ol the trained 
gori lla w hie h Arne t II an e orporai ions car her 
li ie*< I to I cae h tht oiigh the use ol the slopwale h 
has to I Irighti ning extent been realised in 
contemporary lapan 

In western eountiie's the discussion abeiul 
labour gioups is not euinpletcly new either, 
as IS evident e* g Irom Ihe postscript to 
Beniamin ( oriai s book on the history and 
signdieariecol fordism. Ihe Wotkshopmd 
tht S/o/muh/i In many enterprises such 
groups were introduced in the late 1970s or 


early 1980s in name ol the humanisation 
ot labour The* sigmfieanie ol the system 
aeeoiding to the* mentioned postscript is as 
lollows Place him, or the migrant worker 
or the Icmale labourer in a team or 
eollceiive which itscll decides on speed 
and woiking rhythm Time* and molion- 
ex j)cn s wi th their stopwatches intheirpoekets 
aic no longer required nor arc loicmen who 
watch you the workt'r. liom behind You 
youiscll can decide* how you want to work 
and how lastly In other words (he 
loimation ol labour gioups eliiniiiatcs the 
need lor detailed supervision tonlraiy to 
theFordist/Tay loi isi appioae h ihe* indi v idual 
IS no longci Ihe basis ol the labour pri i css 
It IS Ihe gioup that is eonsideted it* 
loiind.ition Moreovei Sineelheiniomeol 
the team i e ol all its individual members 
IS de*|ieiiden( on the pioduetivilv ot each 
sip.iiale iiK'mber there is little chance that 
the gioup will show benevolence* low.irds 
a la/y woikcr I he stiuctureol the*quality 
eirilcs ensures stiiet sell discipline on the 
part ol Ihe exploited workers 

The new method which Japanese 
e onipanies arc icae hing to their competitors 
howcvei consists ol more than the above 
skciehcd tiend towards (what can 
si hcmaiieally be termed) internal 
deeentialisation At issue is a phenomenon 
on the boidel line hetwi*en internal and 
exiein.il deeentialisation extensive 
loinpete'iieis arc It.inslcrred to smaller 
pioduetion units within the laetoiy complex 
Such units tend tei be* granted a close to 
independent st.itus Responsibilities arc 
delegated ncxihiliiy is promoted while 
profits lontiniie to flow toward, the* 
eotpor.ition Itscll The* extent ol mnuenee 
the model has de'velo|vcd inii'rriationally ean 
be* illustrated by citing the* example ol the 
Dutch steel foundiy Hoogovens The 
tcriitorial size ol this louiidry s complex 
Its pioduetion structure, until recently, was 
an mtegiated one - is equal to a whole 
town According to the masterplan 
formulated by ‘Koogovens’ management 
the lactory complex is to be restructured 
along the* model ot the lapanesc company 
Nippon Steel the granting ot lai-reaehing 
autonomv lor the various Hcinons/ 
departments and the dcvoluticn ol tasks 
even with regard to marketing and the sale 
ot steel prtHJuels 

T he key question remains of course 
whcfhct such decentralisation really leads to 
‘the humanisation' of laboui relations 
Ai t ording to a trade union researcher whom 
11 niervicwed in 1990about the consequences 
ot the trend described - the spliiting-up ol 
production into smaller units aspired to by 
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many Dutch companies outside (he steel 
sector leads to the sidetracking of trade 
unions. Relations between management and 
trade unions become increasingly nebulous. 
It becomes more and more nuclear at which 
level negotiations about labour conditions 
should take place, which trade union a 
specific group of workers should join, 
etcetera. In short - the major danger being 
posed is decreasing .solidarity, ‘desolidari- 
sation’, between the workers and the further 
weakening of their collective power. 

Above i have already given an outline of 
the historical evolution of Japanese 
subcontracting: thcclimination of traditional 
middlemen and the vertical integration of 
.subcontractors under (he modern, industrial 
corporation. The corporation’s relation with 
small supplier firms presently is primarily 
regulated via the principle of ‘kanban', i e, 
delivery of components or product parts 
just-in-lime. This principle, can be wholly 
understood within ihc framework of 
classical, Marxist economic theory What I 
wish to elaborate on first are the immediate 
social and economic consequences of 
subcontracting organised on Japance Imes. 
We should lealisc above all that a large 
degree of dcpendeticc is conscquenced by 
the system. In (he typical Japanese company, 
the so-callcd ’keiretsu’. only the first line 
of subcontractors is directly owmed by the 
mother company. Smaller supplier firms, on 
the contrary, arc formally independent. Yet 
since in practice they generally arc up to 1 (K) 
per cent dependent on the orders of one 
particular corporation, they ate virtually 
subject to the latter's arbitrary rule. 

Subcontracting of product components in 
essence means that the Japanese automobile 
corporations and electronic companies arc 
exempted from the fluctuations of the 
domestic and international market. Because 
small subcontractors are independent, (he 
corporations arc in a position to iransier 
market risks: in times of crisis not they, but 
the smaller fry arc made to suffer. Thus, 
many Japanese industrial enterprises during 
the oi I crisis of the 1970s demanded del i very 
on credit from supplier firms, by simply 
delaying the payment of components 
obtained. And when the yen suddenly rose 
in value in relation toothcrcurrencics. raising 
the price of crucial Japane.se export products 
like automobiles and electronic gadgets - a 
price reduction was imposed upon the 
dependent and rather powerless firms 
supplying components. In (he Tokyo area 
a reported 45 per cent of al I fi rms were made 
to face these consequence of the ‘yen-.spiral ’ 
Yet (he ultimate victims, having to face 
the brunt, an; the male and female labourers 


employed in the subcontracted firms. Tliey 
are torced to niake.many hours of overtime, 
and in limes of crisis are the first to be 
threatened with lay-ofts. The'.sccondary status 
laced by the majority of the Japanese labtiui 
force IS wcll-illu.straled by the working 
conditions applying to part-time labouicrs 
m Japan From interviews taken of women 
workers in Japan it clearly emerges that 
many subcoiiiractiiig companies, employ mg 
l(X) persons or less, make extensive use ol 
■part-time labourers': women perlornimg 
wage labour up to 7 1/2 hours per day (!), 
who e.irn wages calculated on an hourly 
basis, and vho arc paid less than hull the 
amoui'i earned by male employees in fixed 
service, ihcii rale is 5(X) to 600 yen per hour 
at most. Manv middle aged women in 
parliculai belong to this vast labour reserve. 
.Since they i an be dismissed at any lime, they 
are termed 'ihrow-away-artieles' in the 
Japane.se press - analogous to the throw- 
uway-siicks u.sed by Japanc.se consumers In 
take then meals ' 

Both the Japanese government, the m.ijoi 
eoiporaiions and the right-wing trade unions 
actively work lo maintain these deploiable 
labouring Conditions in subcontracted firms 
They jointly ensure that the method ot 
iraiisicrring risks to the workers remains 
firmly entrenched The corporations 
themselves ii.ir.sinil knowledge about the 
laboui groups, i e. the quality cirices. and 
they pul pressure on the 'indepcndeiii' 
suppliers to b.m ,my trade union activities 
The government contributes its shaic by 
issuing laws m lavoui oi part-time work, and 
by promoting the growth of a system ol 
manpowci agencies'. Similarly, the 
powerful trade union federation Rengo has 
implicitly .iccepied the prohibition on iiade 
union woik m small supplier firms. Sueh is 
proven l.y tunetionanesrepresenting Rengo. 
A regional secretary whom I spoke to in 
Japan dciendcd the fact that Rengo only 
protects the interests of the relatively 
privileged layer ol fixed employees by citing 
as argument that the undertaking ol 
organisational work in subcontracted firms 
would lead to the loss of orders for such 
linns. In other words; the decentralisation 
ol production and the silencing of most 
severely exploited groups in society arc part 
and parcel ol the very same Japanese 
‘model'.* 

From Ami.ricani.sm id JapaniSation 

During the 1960s and 1970s, progressive 
authors ardently studied and analysed the 
Taylorisi/Fordist sysiem. the management 
methods which as explained above were 


iniroduced in the early pan of this century 
111 Older to pioiiu<t<- ihc ni'ass production of 
coiiimoditics The l icnch juthoi Benjamin 
C’oricii lor iiist.ince has given a lively 
dcscripiion ol Ihc Icaiures and advantages 
(to ia[iitafi (if Ihc Foidisl/'lavlorisi vysUni, 
One o! tliv kev .iilvaiilagcs he ascilhcs lolhc 
isscmbly line and the sii)|ivvaich is the 
breakdown ol ihc iiKlcpciutcni knowledge 
o( the tunned cialisnicn ovci the pioduction 
pioccss In the vciy [K’liod ol eapiialism's 
ascendance, eniiepieneuis realised that the 
independent knowledge ol the woikcis over 
ihoii own piodiieiion piovideil Iheni with 
tonsideiable powei Ibis powei liimicd, 
I'oiial aigucs, the conn oleiiiiepreiieurseoiild 
c.xcieisc in the hisiorual, liisi phase of 
capitalist prodiiciion liniadelhcnidc|)endcr.l 
on the physical presence, m the locality ot 
ihcir operation, ol people knowing the ins 
.iiul outs o( ihs' given ir.idc. 

This depeiidenee on the eralismen’s 
Knowledge loiins the hackgioiind to the 
siruggle waged in l-.ngland dining the I9lh 
eeniiiiy overlhetpioposedfiiliingoilhc ban 
oneniigMiions Many skilledcolioii workers 
III Ihc L.nitashirc region wished to leave in 
the second hall ol the leiiiuty, .since they 
were laintshed due to (icmporaiy) 
uncmploymeni. Their impending exodus 
w.is fiercely resisted by maniifaclurers, and 
iriggereu a deb.ile i.i the British Lower 
House - a debate whith was won by 
piopoiieiiisid maniieiianceol ihecmigtation 
ban The niamifaciureis outspokenly slated 
their inieicsis, "t'oiilii one imagine a more 
dis.isiious plan loi all t las.ses ol the country 
than to weaken the Nation by exporting its 
best lal'iourcrs'’"Theow neiM)l Biilish textile 
lactones lould not dispense with a .skilled 
woiklorcc The presence ol many unskilled 
woikeis 111 the US. on the olhei hand, 
lacilitaled the iniroduciion ol the methods 
propagated by 'I'ayloi and Ford - the 
chronometer and the assembly line. During 
the period IbX.S-fiJLS alone, 1.5 million 
(icoplc migrated to the IKS - most ol them 
scmi- Ol unskilled woikcrs. Thus, American 
entrepreneurs could lathcr easily launch an 
offensive against skilled workers who 
icmporaiily tiicd to dcteiid then |obs by 
iclying on the principle ol the exclusive 
workshops ('closed shops'), and on labels 
which in name guaranteed the quality ol the 
commodities (‘blue lahcls')" 

The Taylorisl phase of mass production 
caused iragmcntaiion ot pioduction tasks 
and an accompanying breakdown ot skilLs 
- changes which enhanced the power of 
entrepreneurs over llie whole production 
process According to C'oriai. the time and 
motion studies ol experts used to discipline 
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(he workforce were explicitly aimed at 
facilitating the massive integration ol 
unskilled immigrants into the industrial 
production process They were aimed at 
making cratl-workcrs superfluous. The 
sy.stcm, however, was not bereft of 
disadvantages. Its mam drawback was that 
ihe remaining knowledge posscs.scd by the 
workers, their creativity, could not be 
optimally used, 'lapanisation' in my view 
signifies that a solution has been found lo 
this drawback of F'ordism. Male and female 
workers organised in labour groups, h«Mh in 
the large corporations and in subconiracled 
companies, are obliged lo wreck then head 
over production problems They arc forced 
to constantly think about how to increase 
production efficiency. Ii is tiftcn said in 
Japan that workers, employed by Toyota, 
think 24 hours a day about production. 
Japanisaiioii thus signifies the effective 
appropriation of the remaining knowledge 
and insights ofthc workers ■Tlicirknowlcdgc 
is permanently tapped’ 

Since both Taylorism/Fordism and 
Japani.sation are irucially concerned with 
the effective use ol and control over human 
knowledge, it is u.selul to turiher elaborate 
on (his theme. Harry Hrtiverman. Ihe 
American author ol a classical study 
regarding the work processes under 
monopoly capitalism, has analysed the 
evolution of technical knowledge and il^ 
application by capitalist corporations up to 
the I‘f70s ol this century. Just like the 
Frenchman Coriat, he stresses that at the 
dawn ol capitalism the skilled woiker was 
(he repository ol human technu|ucs required 
in Ihe labour pioccss ol his/hei particulai 
branch. The crallsman/woman - the poiici. 
the tannei. the smith, etc combined in mind 
and body "the concepts and physical 
dexterities ol the speciality”, and his/hei 
technique was "the predecessor and 
progenitor ol science 
Now. the history ol the conquest ol 
technical knowledge, its appropriation by 
the capitalist IVoin the skilled worker, has 
long been blurred by modem science. Yet 
the aim of this conquest, and Ihe methods 
to achieve it. were quite explicitly staled by 
Frederick Tayloi. Taylor's crusade was aimed 
at convincing the Ameiican entrepreneurs 
ofhisdaythat they should devciopaeomplete 
“mmiopoly ■ over knowledge, so as to "control 
each .step of the labour process and its mode 
of execution". He advised that, lirsl, the 
managers should “assume the burden of 
gathering together all of the traditional 
knowledge which in the past had been 
possessed by the workmen ', and. second, 
that "all possible brain work should be 


removed from the shop and centred in the 
planning and pay-out department."" Indeed, 
Gramsci’s interpretation, referred to in 
Ihe inirodiiclion was very prcci.se: the 
purpo.se ol Americanism was to break up the 
old psycho-physical nexus of qualiticd, 
prolessional work.'' 

The separation between conception and 
execution, prod ai mod by Taylor as a cardinal 
principicol capitalist control, has historically 
given rise to the creation of a new prolcssion, 
the prolession ol the technical engineer In 
the US. as Br.iverman records, there existed 
as few as .^0 engineers or quasi-engineers 
III the year 1X16. The first census which 
mentioned the pmtcssion as a distinct one 
showed a niimbci ol about 2.(KK) engineers, 
“Icwol whom had gamed their lilies through 
academic (laming. and most of whom were 
engaged iii canal and railroad construction " 
ll IS only in iho Iasi two decades ofthc I9ih 
century that the rmniber of engineers rapidly 
expanded, only m the 20th century did Ihcirs 
become a mass irccupalion: there were some 
I 2 million ledimcal engineers bearing 
rcsponsibiliiy tor conceptualisation and 
planning ol produclion in the yeai 1970." 

Seen .igainsi this background it is more 
than ironic Ih.il in the last qiiartci ot (he 2()(h 
century, mono[M)lv capitalist corporations 
have abandoned I'.iylor’s insistence on 
ihesliict separatum belwcen conception 
and exeiKiion. his open advocacy ol 
dehumanised l.iboui. Whereas on Ihe one 
h.ind ihe engmeering profession is being 
undermined paiiiv by Ihe development ol 
compiitci leiliiiology and the giowth ol an 
army ol daia-woikcrs. engagcil, like 
engineeis. m the task ol conceplurn and 
planning - on ihe other hand Japanese 
companies havet ommonlyinstiiiitcd 'quality 
control ciielcs' ol sbopworkers engaged in 
studying work piocesses and potential 
improvements in work methods Ycl bei'ore 
concluding, as monopoly capital would like 
us lo, that whai is ai slake is the 'humanisation 
of labour’, let us have a closer look at Ihe 
functioning ol Japanese quality circles. 

The spread of ihc quality control circles 
- a sysicm that has greaily contnhuted to 
the supcrioriiy ol iapanese automobile 
concerns and other multinationals over their 
European and American competitors -- is a 
raiher icceni development, ll is true, as 
argued above, that labour groups’ engaged 
in production eoinpention, have existed in 
Japan since ihc founding period ol 
mdasikialisaiion In the late 19th and early 
2(fth century textile companies organised 
speed-up campaigns, i c, they sought to 
intensify exploitation through competition 
bet ween groups oi women workers. Yet the 


idea of quality control, in the form ol /.ero 
defect drives, has reportedly originated in 
the US missile indu.stry. It was brought to 
Japan in Ihe late 19,50s by the Japan 
Productivity Ccnlie. According to Muto 
Ichiyo who has specialised in Japanc.se 
imlusirial relations since ihc second world 
war, the idea was ‘ wedded ’ lo the pre- ex i sting 
'small group eoncepi’." 

As Icluyo and other sources confirm, the 
quality control circles mushroomed during 
the 1960s and 1970s. In I9()2. there cxi.sicd 
)usl 2^ such circles By 19X0 me numbei 
had increased to well over UK) thousand' 
The Japan Productivity Centre held a survey 
in 1976 which brought out that 71 pei cent 
ol the country’s companies had insiiiuied 
quality control circles. In big enieipriscs, 
employing I O.tXX) workers or more, the llgure 
rcporiediy was as high as 91 per cent One 
sccloi where quality control cirlces gained 
early ascendance was the .sector ol .steel; the 
Kawasaki plani of Nippon Kokan Steel 
rmplemcnled quality control drives already 
in 196.^ By Ihe 19X()s, the same plant, ihen 
reportedly employing X.fKXfiK'rsons,counted 
I 120 quality control cirlces, indicating lhal 
Ihc company's whole workforce had been 
mobilised lo participate.'' 

Through the quality circles Japanese 
companies have in a sense broken with the 
tradilion ol Taylorism which had hoped lo 
icdiuc workers to virtual .ininial extensions 
ol the machine To a very limited extent, and 
in a distorted manner. Japanese companies 
Ira vc rcsiorcd the nexus between the workers' 
physical .ind mental activity: once again, as 
in pre-Taylorisl days, workers arc permitlcd 
to hold some know'I edge over their immodiaie 
labour process. Still, ii would be very wrong 
!>w.''<ni-hiile th.ii capitalism isbeni on restoring 
the workers' original crafl knowledge, Urr 
the workers’ domain of knowledge is 
caielully delineated by the enterprise li 
remains confined to his dehumanising, 
fragmentary production activity. And 
whereas the quality circles arc forced ti> 
provide management with scores of 
suggestions on how to cut production costs, 
on how to reduce produclion errors to the 
barest minimum • Ihe power lo decide, to 
u.sc the workers’ bits ot knowledge, retrains 
entirely managemems’. 

l.ustiy, let us note the tollowing 
contradiction between the ideology and the 
practice ol Japani.sation. Proponents ol 
Japanese management styles argue that the 
quality control circles represent a form 
of “participatjon by the workers in 
management”, a form of ‘selt-managemenf 
('Jishu Kanri'). The stark reality is that the 
quality circles help to further undermine 
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whatever woilcers' autonomy formerly had 
existed in Japan. The groups are instructed 
to convene and discuss problems of 
production-efficiency after the official 
working limes. In general, the labourers are 
not paid any overtime for participating in 
the groups, in other words, the quality circles 
represent an unpaid extension of the labour 
day, a form of intensification of exploitation. 
Most alarming is, as Muto Ichiyo notes, that 
the quality control circles have usurped the 
role of workers’ activism. There is no rtaim 
left for union activity to intervene, since all 
available time and energy of workers are 
absorbed by the company 

One purpu.se of the Fordist/Taylorist 
system was to ensure workers’ loyality to 
large corporations by paying them relatively 
high wages, by introducing pensions, a .social 
security system, etc. Ford, owner of the 
American automobile company, was an 
outspoken proponent of making economic 
concessions - to a select group of workers 
- in order to suppress the tendency towards 
resistance in key sectors of the capitalist 
system. The .striving to build a labour 
aristocracy has been consciously pursued 
since the beginning of the century. Coriat 
concretely depicts how Ford conceived 
of his ‘high wages’ - idea. In 1915 he 
announced a big increment in the nominal 
level of wages; the pay rise involved no less 
than a doubling of wage-rates, up to 5 dollars 
per day (hence the slogan of the 'Five Dollar 
Day’). The immediate background to this 
step was a huge turnover in workers at Ford 
and other companies in the automobile city 
of Detroit. In 1913 alone 53,()(X) persons 
were recruited to fill a number of 15.0()0 
jobs. Moreover, the city was beset with a 
mood of rebelliousness which Ford 
decided to counter by increasing the level 
of wages. 

This last mentioned motive of Ford’s was 
well understood by Gramsci in the loneliness 
of his prison cell. In Prison Notebook he 
amongst others discusses (he Fordisi 
‘ideology of high wages’. He argues that the 
American companies could only pay their 
high wages because they held a position of 
monopoly, which was not to last for ever, 
high wages besides were not being paid to 
all American workers, but only to those 
belonging to the ‘labour aristocracy’; and 
the high wages were paid with the sole 
motive of keeping (he workers in line. 
Though the entrepreneurs according to 
Gramsci purposely .strived to traasfurm the 
workers into ‘trained gorillas', i e. ‘without 
workers’ con.sciousnes.s, they nevertheless 
continued functioning as thinking human 
beings, which the entrepreneurs understood. 


“And not only does the worker think, hui 
(he fact that he get s no immediate satisfaction 
from his work and realises that they aic 
trying to reduce him to a trained gorilla can 
lead him into a train of ihought that is tar 
from conlormisl.”” 

In a Japanised’ production strucUire the 
need lor a labour aristocracy remains..Thus, 
there exist.s as said in Japan a sharp divide 
between the male workers in lilelong 
employment, and the mass ol throw-away’ 
female labourers. However, in a strucitirc 
with extensive subcontracting rclalinns the 
individual rc.s)X)nsibility oJ indu.sinali.sis to 
maintain a reasonahle standard of living is 
greatly reduced. The payment of a 'high 
wage’ after all only applies to a very selen 
group ol tiscd workers who undertake final 
assembly tasks in the main factory hall. All 
remairimg caicgoncsof workers, in particulai 
female workers, arc paid low wages, and like 
the automobile workers in Dctrnil at the 
beginning ol this century, they can he laid 
off al any tunc. Ford added numerous 
conditions to his spectacular wage ollci 
Toyota and other mammoth corporations in 
Japan have ensured that the financial 
conce.ssions they need to make to the working 
clas.s. remain c onf ined within narrow limits 

One ol the advantages of Ford’s system 
ol the as.sembly line which is frcquciilly 
ovciIcKiked. is Ihat in .such a system Ihe 
lumovci time of capital is acceleruled. .Surely, 
an entrcprcneui's chances ol reaping 
siipcijirofits arc enhanced by the speed with 
which his money in rc-invcstcd. Mais had 
underlined the imporiancc of the theme of 
the ‘lurnovei time of capilal' by devoting 
a whole series of chapters to thi.s theme in 
Capitol In connection with capital's 
turnover lime Ire first makes a distinction 
between production and working lime: the 
first one is generally longer than the second 
(see Appendix). If wood for instance first 
needs to be laid to dry before betng used, 
nr in ease the pioduclion lime comprises a 
period of lermentalion of grapes, it means 
that a pari of capital i.s temporarily .stored 
and that the turnover lime of capilal is 
extended. A similar phenomenon I ob.scrvcd 
in Japan when visiting a tobacco company, 
in 199(). Wc passed huge cauldrons in which 
tobacco leaves, as wc were told, remained 
stored for one year before being considered 
suitable for the production of cigarettes. A 
part of the company's capilal thus was 
‘stored' in the form of tobacco leaves. 

Like the production process, the circulation 
time of capital - the time required for the 
purchasing ol raw materials and tor sale ol 
the commodities produced - can pose 
complications forlhccntrepreneur. The more 
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lime there be requireil to find buyers for the 
goods, the mom exjiense.s are incurred in 
consequence of Ihe storage ol ihe.se goods 
attci the conqilelion ol production. Marx 
calls the piTuxI ot sale the daisivc part of 
the circulation lime, t)n ihe other haiiU - Ihe 
ciUiei'ieneui may require extra financial 
resouti.es since ceii.iin law materials arc 
auctioned imlv lew limes pei yeai Whal is 
involved lieie is the leiiglhemng of the 

purchasing time, the .st.i rung jxtkkIoI capital. 

fmircprcneuis in indnsiiiali.scd countries 
wage .1 perennial siiuggic lo icduce the 
tiirnovci lirne ol ihcii capilal. lo accelerate 
capital’s circulation: hence the anti-siK'ial 
phra.se ‘time is money' Not coineidenially, 
Foidi.sm and Tovotism aic both sy.sicms in 
which workers aic undei conslani prcssuie, 
111 which there is a continuous cl’lort to 
spivd up production 

Howes ei. in ihc I wo systems ihc 
acceleration in the turnover time realised 
dillcrjnily Let’s once again leler lo the 
Flench authoi Coriul “f'ord introduced the 
pioduction without stock.s", he wi.shcd lo 
■’I'ounlci the loafing ol pioduclion materials'’, 
through a well-regulated .supply and 
conveyance ol all necessary iiuilenals. Ford 
lum.scll IS ie[iorted to have u.seJ the image 
ol Ihc river and ii.s branche.s the assembly 
line III his view served lo promote a ‘well- 
coordinated How’ o; goods in the piocc.ss 
ol being piodiiccil. He was concerned 
priinaiily with lediu mg Mosses’ in terms of 
money, capit.d, .is a consequence ol storage 
in-belween various phase ol pioduclion. By 
adopling Ins system ol the conveyor bell 
many costs in connection with transport- 
labour were eliminated, as well ;is cxiicnsc.s 
made for storage ol produci.s, i e, the 
maintenance ol stocks ol goods m between 
the various phases ol piiKluclton in the 
lactory 

The same aim ol ieducing storage costs 
is also pursued in Ihe Japanese structure of 
deccnirali.sed production. Here, however, 
Ihe reduclion/savings arc not re.ili.scd by 
picssing down the cosis ot storage during 
the production proce.ss iisclf, hut by culling 
down on expcn.ses foi holding sux-ks bclore 
and alter the whole produclion lime in the 
lactory The lurget of Toyotism is precisely 
Ihe circulation time ol capital. A concept 
which IS wholly identified with the Japanese 
style of rnanagemeni is ‘kanban’. deliverance 
just-in-lime Since il is demanded from 
.supplier turns that they dclivei precisely on 
the minuic, the second, siipulaied by the 
company providing the order, ihc corporation 
IS no longer burdened with the necessity of 
maintaining stocks ol product components. 
And ‘kanban' isaconcepi belonging entirely ,, 
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lo the era ol ihc lompiiiei atul the tciclax, 
whKhincansoUoinniunKaiiiinseivet cipilal 
in the vety same mannei h\ asieletatin^ its 
turnover lime In short kanban is a 
lonlemporaiy lapanest loinepi that tan 
easily he uiuleistotwl on the basis ol Marx s 
i l.issu al ( u/nUil' 

Com 11 SION 

I he eia ol iapanisalion loites Icltwinp 
ai tivists toseiiously le analyse thesapitalisl 
system II even compels us line appraiseour 
tiinclanieriial undeisiandim* ol tin social 
system In (tiininl Maix piesiimcd that 
industrial eniiepteneuis \sould iinwiilmply 
di(! then own ytave by bimi!my! lopelhei 
thousands ol woikeis undei one lool m one 
latlory complex Maix au’ued as well 
known thalc ipilalismcieatedlhecollec live 
wolkei Velio moic oi less spoilt.ineously 
would siiixL lo overthiow the capit.ilist 
sysicMii and build a socialist society Maix 
did not hesitate to ec|uate Ihc vei v pathei iiije 
lopethei ol xvoikiis III one and the same 
huildmp Ol spice with the new mode ol 
production A c’lealc i numhei ol labouieis 
woikinp loc'cthc I ai the same lime in one 
place (or il von will in the same tie Id ol 
laboiii III oidei lo ptoiluce Ihe same soil 
ol eommodilv under the ni.isiersliip ol one 
eapilalisl eonstilutes both hisloiie ills .mil 
logically Ihe staitme point ol eapit.ilist 
pioduction ' 

Yet III Ihc nicHlein lap.inese imidel which 
has heialded a new phase in late capii.ilism 
the liliniber ol woikets conespondini! icc 
Maix skIcmI iheeolleclivewoikei isbioui:hi 
back lo .1 iiiinoriiy ol the vvoikmg cl.iss lo 
a minority .ilso ol the iiidiisiiial l.iboiiieis 
Moieover the shrewd I ip.mese eajiitalisis 
haseupsetM.irx syeiy eoiueplii.ilisitionol 
stages III eapit.ilist picHluc lion Marx it may 
heiecalled coueepiu.iloedihieesi lees Ihe 
hisloiical phase ol home Industrie s with its 
sm.tll indepc nde'iil piodiieeis woikmg 
undei the piiliini’cmi system was tollowe'd 
by the phise ol m.inul.ieHiring in which 
speeiahscdc 1 iltworkc rsiinelcM Iheleadeiship 
ol one boss wiuild labocii in Ihe same 
workshop This system ol manulaeluiing 
according lo Maix would he leplaeed by the 
indusliial system where workets would be 
reduced to imi'ieexieiisionolihemaehmeiv 
True M.iix leMlised lli.it home indusfies 
and m.inulae tin ing w ould not be immcdiaielv 
abolished by the capitalist system would 
temporaiily suivixe Thus the production ot 
clothing in I ngl.ind w as e h.ii.ic tensed by a 
mediv ol li.insiiiim.il loims Yet history 
would laxcmi Ihe laclory the variety ol 
iiaiisitiimallorins however,diK'siioiconceal 


the tendency to conyersion into the laclory 
system proper’ 

Today s leaiilv i e conditions mote than 
hundred years later do not siippoil the 
sc hematic view propounded by Marx Hirme 
iiidusiries and mini enterprises have not 
disappeaicd in Ihc economically most 
IMiweilul over indusirialised country ol Ihc 
world Japan Inl.ici Iheeontinueilcxistcncc 
ol small snbconlr.ie tors IS putposefully aimed 
al by this eounliy s large eotporalions And 
although the mode ol pioduction in 
suheoiitiacied linns .iclmitledly cannot be 
ecpj.ilcd with Ihe one that prcv.iilcd in 
swe.iishops in the earliest phase oi industrial 
developmc nl .my protound understand 
ing ol I ip.inisaiion cannot he acquired 
without analysing the comprchensivi 
network ol siihcoiiti.iclois which is ptolil.i 
bly m.iini lined b, lapanese and other 
miillinaiionalconip.inies IIindeedisaciucial 
task loi politic il economists today 

Should one ihen conclude that M.iix is 
ouldaled Ih.il hisiindersiandingol c.tpilalism 
was wione’ Suit ly Ihc lendency lo ic'ieci 
Maixisi cconoiiiii s is eieat .11 a lime when 
airog ml 1 is isi wcsiein press lepoits 
prill laim the iL.ilh oiM.iixisni Anybody 
whoconlinnt lobe mice led with such ideas 
IS simply hi Hidetl an .machionisl I 
neveitheless hold tli it the outright re)eclion 
ol Maixism men ly leads to inlellectu.il 
disai m.iment it le.itls to siib|ec tion to ,1 system 
pioducini' iiiiiKcl I'oiillas and throw 
iw ly laboijici' mstc.id ol producing 
liberaiecl hum in beings As illustrated 
Ihrough the ib wc cilt cl example ol Maix s 
an.ilysis ol die iiiinovei time ol capital 
his coticenlu.ilis nion provides esscnli.il 
aitiibules loi gi ispmg 11 cent ilevelopmenls 
in world eapii.ili ni In l.icl wc can apply 
lo the sysicin ol subconir<iclinc’ Ihe same 
analyiit.il appioieh .is I have done in my 
book legaidiim women s l.iboir m order to 
till blind spot, III M.ii xism Ihe mherii.ige ol 
Marxism should be exp.inded ‘ 

Above I have tiled to provide adest iiption 
and an.ilysis ol ' ipinisaiion/'Uiyoiism and 
have drawn compaiisoiis with the bordisl 
system ol m iss pioduclion which emerged 
in Ihe I'S in ihe 1 11 ly part ol this century 
I h.rye argued ih.ii the lapanese style ol 
management possesses two decisiyc 
cliaMctensiles the quality circles of ni.ile 
and leniale l.ihouieis intended lo mentally 
suhieet them to ihc torporalion's rule and 
Ihe sinic lure ol subconlMc ling whic h entails 
Ihe tiansici ol production risks to the 
maniil.icluieis ol product components and 
Ihe woiklorceemployedby them Those two 
elements ,iic |usi as chaiaeteiisiic lor 
1 oyolism as were Ihc conyeyor bell and the 


stopwatch lor l•ordlsm/^aylo^lsm 
A c omparison with Foidism further teaches 
that some ’bottlenecks’ which entrepreneurs 
have been trying to solve ever since the 
industrial levolution under the system ol 
loyotismaie solved man original manner 
I'ord and 'laylor hoped to once .ind tor all 
do away with the rebelliousness (he spun 
ol resistance ol Ihe working class, through 
mirouuction ot Ihc chronometer .incl the 
assembly line They weie out 10 iegiil<ite 
lactory purduction in a way that would help 
uproot Irom the factory the struggle against 
capital ihesiruggletoi.ihumanwoild Tlrey 
sue ceeded only partly witness tor instance 
Ihe wave ot socialist inspiied cLiss slit ggic 
which cngultcd western biiiope.m countries 
like fiance .ind Italy duiing ihe I‘l6('s and 
l‘)70s Hencelhc'lorceolallractionol lapan's 
style ol managemenl the physic alexpiilsi.rn 
ol the hulk ol the malc/lemale hiboureis 
trom Ihc t.iciorv halls and the splilimg up 
ol Ihe collec tiye woikers in numerous small 
geogr.iphically sepai.iled units 

The lapanese legime and its applic alion 
by mullin.ilionals worldwide h.is alicady 
licialcled a nc‘w ph.isc in Ihc piocess ol 
capit.il .iccimuil.iiioii Foi Ihe liiiure ol the 
stiuggic tor ,1 viable world it is ol crucial 
importanceth.il thisbc‘liilly tecognised The 
SCI lal piodiic lion ot mass c ommodilies is not 
abolished in a l,ip<mised siiucturc on Ihe 
conli.iry Ihc Japanese aulomohile .ind 
eleclroiiic companies like pist then 
Americ incompelilois aim .11 slaiul.iidised 
maiiul.Ktiireol m.isspioduclsonth. laigesi 
possible' scale '' But in oidei lo icticli this 
coal Iheinleinal hier.iichicalielaiionswithin 
enterprises and ex lei iial relations aielx-'inc 
prolounclly lesiructuic'd Ihe iciiibU 
af....etb ill ordicin Bi'ii) imi'iC'oii.il wtoie 
lies in Us enoimoiis sjK'cd ’ In iompanic% 
dial are iiiled by the norms ol ’k.inhan 
speed and inhuman pressure aie laised lo 
unpic'cedenlc'd levels 
I Ol theii.icli'unicinmovemcniol industrial 
woikers and hen I not only have m mind 
Ihe ovei indusiiialised couiiliies, hut thud 
wcirld countries like Mexico Brazil and 
India as well lapanis.ilionhaslai teaching 
consequences "Tiadc unions could be 
completely oiitnianocuvred” Anexcluuvc 
oncnialton low.udv the labour anstcvcMcy 
or the collective woiker .is ir.itlc unions 
includingprc.jicssiveones have iMditionally 
done IS not only mcoireci Ironi an ethical 
point ol view In sue h a strategy, the interests 
ol only the most piivileged section ol male 
employees in fixed service aic dclendid 
while ihose ol seasonal l.ibouiers I'l 
lempoiary workers .ind in narticula'' ol 
world’s largest industrial reserve at my 
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Aonicn rcnijin stfuuur<illv ncgleiicd 
Phis stiiKcgy IK moreover scK-cIcIcdtinp, 
or (htough extetnai dcLcntraliMtion 
mircprencurs suetecd in undermining the 
rower ol the whole working i lass In short 
theiapilalisi strategy ot ‘kanhan ,olquality 
lilies and suhioniraiiing poses the need 
o lundamentally icionsicici trade union 
.tralcgies 

Appendix 

VIsKX’s (,HI vri«/ss/ AM) Anm SSIS Ol 
ll RMIMK TiSII Ol ( M-MAI 

III this Appendix, I w isli lo iinileiline llii 
■siiaordinarv .iilual leles ince ol Miis s 
iiuilvsisiegaiiliiiglheprobli itiolllu liiinosei 
line ol i ipital When preparing lot his 
heoiitiial .mil pi iitu ,il an.ilysis leg.ndine 
heiapnalisisyslirn whi'hhivi isiopiesenl 
II his mut'num <>pu\ thn Kii/>iitil Maix 
luring the winlci ol 'KS? wrote i sines 
it noiehmiks lot sell ilariliiaiion Ihese 
lolebooks were lobe piihlidiedoiiK ai intuis 
iiei I lies iienow known isihi (/r///rr//nu 
Ihivliaveiiisllybienli rmeil.. soiiiietsook 
ll inestiniabli s ilue lor ihi sliiily ol M irx s 
nethoil ol ini|aitv 'See the fonwoid b\ 
Vlailin NiloIju< lo M.iis s <iiiuuhi\>i 
)|i lit p 7 I 

Two Ol ihi nolebooKs (ornprisine the 
’iiwhIi \u Notebook \ ariil Notebook \ 1 
ontain eMen'i'i j)„)sagi on I Ik ilierii ol 
hetiiinovi. I iiineol lapilal Ins' Ll sexplnti 
he meaning ol tin leiminologv I or Maix 
he tuinosii nine ol lapiial reins to the 
.sholi I silewhiiliiapitalLompleles itri tits 
o the lornpositi ol prodiiilion time anil 
iieiilalion lime i i to ihi various ph ises 
apiial pisses through b'ton duniie •iiid 
1 1 ter the end ot the pi odui i ton ol a i oinniodity 
secppS2(VS2l and p bIh/bl'J) Preietling 
heinitiaiiimolprodui'ion eg lawmaterials 
iavelobeprotured..iailaltet ihciomnuKhiv 
las bi'en leadicd it has to be brought to the 
naiket Ihetinic loiover these steps belongs 
o the iiriulation time ol lapital 
Now the key question whieli Marx asks 
iimsell IS the lollowing What inllucnic 
loes iiiculatioii tune exert on the creation 
ll value ' The question whiih iiiteicsis us 
leie IS this Does a inonieni ol value 
Jcierminaiion enter miiuh />< nJt niiijlahour, 
lot arising ilireiily Itom it but originating 
ni irculationilsell' (pS19') Marx’saiiswer 
s squarely |)osi||\e iirculaliun tunc does 
'xeit an independent inilueiii e <itid in oidei 
o illustiaie the point Maix draws a 
ornparison It a value lour limes sniallci 
caliscs itsell as capital loui times m the 
■ame period in which a tour times greater 


value realises itsell as capital oiilv once then 
the smaller lapital s gain - pioduction ol 
surplus value is at leusi as great as the 
laigei sipS|q) Ilian even be gtealci Miiv 
savs bei iiisc the vuipliis value lan iisell 
again hi employed as surplus lapilal 

Ihus till laliulalion ot iiiiulaiioii t"" 
propel and ol the lotal tuinovei lime ol 
i.ipiiai reqiims speiilu an.ilysis Inoidii 
lourideist mil inentiepri'iciui si ip.ictiv lo 
aiiuniiil.iii It doi s not sultiie to know tin 
rati ol ( xpli It il,o|i ol Ins woikloiie llie 
suiplus Ill'll < sit icteil tfom his male .iiid 
limalc l.ihoiiii IS Wi also need lo l.iki i 
look aiiiK II iiiosii tiineol nisiapi’.il I Ik 
'um (util (<l V ilui s priHliiied or llii loi il 
K ilisiiion ol lapil ll III a given epoih is 
iklefiiiiiKd III I 'iiriplv bv lliesurplu' tmii 
K.ilisidintlK piodiitlionpioiess biiliailici 
bv tlii%suiphi)iinK (siuplU) valui’tiiiuliipliid 
by ihi iiiiinbei wliuh ixpiesses how oluii 
■III piodiKiioi pioiess ol lapiial i in bi. 
lepiated within a given |h'iioiI ol tinu 
(p *14 4' 

M It X till till I disiiisSL swill till mil ulal ion 
Imii iiaposiiivi III iiu'galivi valui i lealini 
elinient (iimi ill it a nionient entiis into 
v.ilui deiii mn iliori iitiiilalioii imu 
wliK ll does not i ohii oulot the dm 1 1 ii I ition 
III laboiif loi.ipilal tp ‘ifh) wh.il mtlueiii 
priiisdsdoi im Illation imii ix('''Miis 

I misidt rsim III iliiintiuii' i iii'iii ilbiriui 

II IS I liiiii ol 1,1 ilu.ilioii Mk moil ilk 
I iiv III moil ol 1 ipit ll i an bi spi nil il iip the 
lug,! the spud with whiili the pioiliKiioii 
piocissi iiibi upi lied the betlei this ll lot 
the ow iiei ot i ipilal In nlhi i wmd 

i mill itioiilink III i|si II isnola pioiliiilivi 
torn ol I ,ipil ll All ilial i an happen thunijh 
the aiielii iiioi' mil abhiev laitoii ol 
I m iil.itioti Imu III the ciiiulalioii pioi iss 

IS till icdiiilion ol the banici posited bv 
the nitun ol i ipit.il (p S4S) 

Ilk iiiovi Iklps explain several ma)oi 
loniiiiipoi iiv iiiiiilsol mieiii.ilion.ili ipilal 
1 i the spicilii modi ol opir.ition ol 
lapanese I omp.iiiK s ( kanban ) ind 
lapitali'-m s diive to liiiiher develop the 
mi insol lommimiiaiion The time needed 
to niaiiil,iin sioi ksol loniiiUKliliesproduii d 
loi msianii is innuenced by the linii 
requited to iiaiismit orders Wheteas 
oiigmallv till SI nieilc'il lo be lonveved by 
courieisoi Ictieis with a Uansmisston liine 
ol several days the invention ol the 
lelegiaphii svsicin and mote recently the 
lax sv Stull have biouglit the tiatismission 
lime down to nearly /ero Thus the 
(llselopmeiii ol iiliiommiiniiai'ons 'erves 
I apii il's null to leducc niiulai' in time to 
the b.aest iiiiiiimum To onci inori quote 
Matx himsell ‘ Capit >1 by its nature diives 


lieyonil spaii.il li iiiieis I bus ilieirealion ol 
till phy sii al I oiiilitu'iis ot exi hiinge ot itie 
nil in. 1 1 loninmiiii if ion and irans|>or' 
till iniiniilation ol p.uihyiime beionies 
III ixit iindin IIS ikii.sils loi it iSH) 
Mils .iiiilvsi ,1111 1 ) !| .nsiindiisland 

tiK (iioiiiuHis populiiiiv imoMg eiiiie 
iniiu'ui 111 till lipiiiisi |)iiiKiple ol 
k mb III t ipii ll IS mil H.'t it III liiiiiiirig to 

I in.. boih 111 mill ( ipii It lies .die 

bi Ion dll St lit ol piodikiioii III till form 
ol MW III III till md pioiliiii 1 iiiiipom Ills 
iml m 'miitiii) 'hi pin id tini sloiks ot 
lomiiKHlilit. ll ivi ll Ik lull ilii 1 Ilk V liase 
(Kill tin iloid OiKoiilkwiv inwliuhihi 
t III III moil ol I ipii i> I III hi 'I ( ill d up IS 
pii iiselv III ll ol lull me siiIkoiiii u U d I unis 
lodilivii lompoiHiii. ,11111 on mill lor 
Itii miiiu'ii'Ol lap uu , loipoi ilions ,iud 
Ilk II ml< in.ilioii ll (oiiipi liloi s know lully 
Will III ll iht link lu'iilid loi I III III moil ol 
< omniodiiit s i veils an iidliieiu i on the mass 
ol V ilii, llievi inpiodiki Katib in .eives 
1 > ilmimik hiini.s lu ilu ri ilismon of 
ipiI il ll ll isi loi ilio 1 \< hill ll mii'Kise 
ini Hill II ll I. Ill ihi 111 ol ilie 
diMlufmiini ol I umniimu mo'i. i.ipuil s 
liijil lo bung down 1 111 III Pun imu llu 
Ik II SI pos.ihli lo n Ill 

Notes 

I ( III.' ll II Viil III 111 nil, I Ii n iitii\iii 
II (I I I ll III 111 II |i <0 1 
\ iiikin in I III 1 III ilk ippli iiiiiii ol the 
lip HUM III Ilk I I I iihioi'li 1 tun IS till 
oni| 1 n lliiiitii I III I IVII II Inili I which 
1 loinmlliilh till liiiii.l 'liiil,li I nilivii 
oipoi III III In < ml VI II I liniliisl 111 I ( VII 
ni inin i a iv I ilinio .(ihionli u nipj piilly 
IS I [ I >11111 III 1 kkii) V o kii isisliiki 
S 1 ill II nil I I'l k III. mil invi .ligalion 
iiikili iilht I mil III in in Siitiionti.Kling 
mil Ilk ipi ill!. I h, r I 1 ol I iiiklii I in I csci 
III Iniln I I I'nili <u I oinpmvi o|i ,ii 
V Ilk glohili limn oi lipi.iisi niaii.i) mu nl 
iiKlIioil, 1 hill Iiv ill iiihiil m Ok smimir 
pipii piihli hill hv Ilk 1 1 in.n iliniidl 
Inloim ilion I xih mgv i p m p ’ On I hi 
inUoiitiniul iniiktl Norih \iikikiii iml 
I mope in imilliiiiiiiinil higm in lul ihi 
,i|iii'iA of till J,ipini,i mil iillki. iisinp 
llu <■ OlL'uiis ilioiial pioiiipivs Al llu 
hc'giniiingol Ok lOKtK I ip im'i Inin hioiighl 
liivolisiii lo Ok 1 S wilti Oh ll 0 in pi ml. 
Al Ihi sank miii \iniiii in lonipmii' 
iiiiprissid with lipiiksi tllKiiritv anil 
lOiiilKItliviiu ss slailiil lomliixliii i ilmu ills 
oMovoli.ni hv Ilk iiitlolihi lOSfis loviilJsiii 
h.idhiiiink Oil iloinin ml III VI iiian iginiilil 
philosophy all om i On vioilil 
4 A gooildisiiipiion. I Ok III loll, iliian.ilion 
Ir.iinioniint n i il loiikliiaiial siiluonti iiliiig 
ID l.ip in IS pioviikil hv \nnava)hiila K H in 
hisailii ll Jap.eitsi Suhiiirilr u lingSyslciils' 
op III p M 21 
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5 Quo(c(i froin the postscript by Hugo Kijne. 
Grnhainc Locke and Hans Vencina, in the 
Dutch edition of Beniamin Coriat's book. 
The Worlnhi>i> and the Slo/twairh - On 
TtiYlon\ni. fardisni and Pradui tiim. 
op cil. p I (5 

6 See Annavajhula Jf'B, ‘Japanese Sub¬ 
contracting Systems’, op cit, p M-1‘J 

7 The position of women part-time labourers 
as 'iiidusirial re.serve army ol labour' in the 
Japanese economy is described in my 
cs.say. ‘Women’s Labour in the Japanese 
Economy’, op cil 

8 It may be noted it this point that my 
interpretation >■! Japan’s .success story 
differs signiIicanlly from the analysis 
provided by Paul Swee/y at a time when 
the globalisation ol Japanc.se management 
lechnK|ues was |usl starting In his essay 
’Japan m Perspective ’ (1081). open). .Swee/y 
discusses factors like the effect ol the Korean 
War (lost) lost) on the recovery of the 
Japane.se economy, and the massive growth 
in both Department I (the sector producing 
means ol production) and Department II 
(producing means of consuiiiplion). but does 
not address the specific Japanese 
methodology of industrial cxploilalton. 

0 For i'lirlhei details regarding the de.struction 
of the crallknowicdge of the workers and 
the rise ot Fordism, see in particular chapter 
one ot Benjamin Coriat’s book The 
Workshop and the SlopwaU /i. op cil. pp 18- 
72 

10 See Harry Braverman. l.uhour and 
Monopoly Cupilol, op cil. p 109 It may be 
noted that Marx in his Crundnsse discu.ssed 
the appropriation of the workers' knowledge 
as the absorption of this knowledge in the 
instruments of production, in machinery. 
Thus: "The development of the means of 
labour into machinery is not an accidental 
moment of capital, but rather the historical 
reshaping of the traditional, inherited means 
of labour into a form adequate to capital 
Them < umulaUon of knowledge and of skill, 
of the general productive forces of (he sticial 
brain, is thus absorbed into capital, us 
opposed to labour, and hence appears as an 
attribute of capital, and more specifically 
of fixed capital, imsolar as it enters info the 
production process as a means of production 
proper" (op cil, p 694 1 

11 Sec Hurry Braverman, up cil. p 112-13 

13 As Antonio Cirumsci slated the point in 

‘Americanism and Fordism" ’Taylor is in 
fact expressing with biuial cynicism the 
purpose of American .Society - developing 
in (he worker to the highest degree automatic 
and mechanical aiiitiides. breaking up the 
old psycho-physical nexus of qualified 
professional work, which demands a certain 
active participation of intelligence, fantasy 
and initiative on the part of the worker, and 
reducing productive operations exclusively 
to the mechanical, physical aspect' (op cit. 
p 302). 

13 Sec Harry Braverman. Labour and 
Monopoly Capilal. op cit. p 241. 

14 See Muto Ichiyo. Class Siruggle and 


Teehnological Innovation m Japan since 
1945. op eit. p 3S 

1 5 Figures regarding the quantitative increase 
in the number of quality control circles are 
mentioned in Jacob Mankidy. Human 
Kesourie Mananemenl, op cH. p M-.47. 

16 Quoted from Muto Ichiyo. open, p 36. The 
.Seminar paper of Transnationals Infor¬ 
mation Exchange notes as ‘the funda¬ 
mental contradiction of Toyolism’ that 
workers on the one hand arc involved in 
thinking about production structures and 
processes, but on the other hand are refused 
'the right to true self-determination’ (open, 
p 9) 

17 Quoted from Antonio Gramsci. 
’Americanism and Fordism’, op cit, p 310 
In his essay. Gramsci devotes a specific 
section to the theme of ‘High Wages’ (pp 
310-13) 

IK The seminar paper of the Transnational 
Information Exchange notes that the 
introduction of Japanese management 
techniques is often accompanied by factory 
closures, the dismissal of trade union 
activists, and a reduction m wages. Examples 
discussed are those of New United Motor 
Manufacturing (NUMMI), a joint venture 
between General Motors and Toyota in 
Fremont C.'ilitornia. which 'became a model 
tor other companies worldwide’, and the 
Ford-C'uaulitlan factory near Mexico city 
(op cit. pp 3-4) 

19 AmajorpartofthesecondvnlumcofMarx’s 
Capial IS devoted to the theme of the 
turnover lime ol capital (op cit, p 136). 

20 The pomi is noted, amongst others, by 
Benjamin Coriat in The Workplace and the 
Stopwatch, op cil. p .37 

21 See Karl Marx. Capital, Volume I, Chapter 
XIII on ‘Co operation’, op cit, p .303 

32 Sec the section 'Passage of Modern 
Manulacture, and Domestic lndu.stry into 
Modern Mechanical Industry The 
Hastening of This Revolution by the 


Application of the Factory Acts to Those 
Industries', Capital, Volume I. opcit, p 442 

23 See my overview of the theoretical debate 
in the women's movement regarding 
women's labour. The Debate on Women's 
Labour - Historical and Theoretical 
Perspective, published in Bengali by Shilpa 
Sahilya, Calcutta, 1992. 

24 For a lively account of (be inten.se piessurc 
expcrtenccd by Japanese workers employed 
to work on the assembly-tine, see the diary 
of the Toy Ota-worker Satoshi Kamata, Japan 
on the Passinft Ijne, As the author notes, 
the system of astiembly line production is 
extended to the subcontracted firms, and 
the system of 'kanban' provides the 
connecting link' "The assembly lines in the 
supplying firms arc synchronised with the 
assembly lines in the Toyola-factories. This 
‘kanban’-method which has been hailed in 
the media, is actually intended to ensure the 
deliverance in lime by the subcontracted 
firms It forms a further proof of the 
increasing synchronisation in industry. Even 
the streets between the supplying firms and 
the Toyota factories are considered to he 
assembly lines which connect the actual 
as.scmbly lines in the factories with each 
other" (op cit. p 142) This quote well 
illustrates the close interconnection between 
Fordist reduction of stocks and Toyotist 
reduction of stocks' 

23 The history of Fordism indicates that the 
victory of Toyolism over (he trade union 
movement may well be temporary As the 
seminar paper of the Transnational 
Information Exchange slates, it look .several 
decades for American unions to catch up 
with Fordism: "Until the sii-in-strike at 
General Motor’s Flint car plant in 1937 
(during which the United Automobile 
Workers Union was born), it was thought 
impossible to organi.se (he deskilled and 
semi-skilled assembly line workers into a 
union" top cit. p 4) 
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Ethics and the Indian Manager 

R C Sekhar 

Organisations caught up in the tough world of competitive survival have found it difficult m make their ethical 
missions congruent with the traditional systems of management controls. The UMs in India do not have as vet compulsory 
courses in ethics. This article makes a case for ethics in business, not just as a rhetoric hut as a .uiciulh useful basis 
for action. 

THERE is an unmistakable surge the world of the listener. Here arc typical examples ol oi India evolved the Indian t'onsiitution or 

over in the demand for managers who arc rhetoric in ethical declamation.s made to when the Buddhist monks and Ashoka 

trained in ethical thinking; business ethics students ol management or practising preached peace These would have been 

cannot in the circumstances continue to managers. ‘There is only one way wc can directly lelcvant (o: action. But that is not 

remain a mere rhetonc for long. Stark (1993) bring ethics to the world and that is by the the role wc seek for the average manager, 

estimates that there are .500 courses in the overthrow of capitalism’, or ‘bringing in the Again, if now such preaching is done to 
US.25textbooksandthreeacadcmicjouriials raja-nshi concept in our lives discovered by gain votes foi anyone or give the strident 

ail devoted to bu.siness ethics. Harvard starts ancient Vedic India’. or ‘cleansing the mind dcclaimers a perpetual prominence in public 

pounding Its .students on ethics right from by Integral Yoga’, or preserve the purity of affairs trading tin peoples frustrations, it 

the first .scme.ster. And if ethical philosophy teachings of ihc Quran’, or ‘apply the wouldbcadcle.siablewayof using‘rhetoric", 

of business had any innate tendency to get teachings ol the Buddha. Gandhi or Christ Havingclearedsomcofthedefiniiionaiis.sues 

stuck to its rhetorical moorings. Stark shows to humanity'. oi ‘ensure free markets so that by descriptive illu.strations we would now 

how It could, and selectively has, learnt to profits motivate people’, or ‘make the mini- piocced withthcbasicsubstanccoflhepaper 

become a very relevant and practical area muni number ol laws for ensuring uniforin The nature of altern.alivcs needing the 
of management education. But, he basically mlcsofthe game in a free market and penalise woikmgoutof ethical trade-nils in business 

assesses the viability of an educational tool sharply anyone breaking the laws’, etc. organisations arc varied; (i) product choices, 

in the claiisroom and not its impact in the Every one of the above statements is (n) pricing policies, (in) prtx-ess choices, 
field. More recent reactions from the field frequently made by some or the other .school (iv) environmental issues, (v) employment 

indicate that there IS still much to achieve, ol thought ol ethical and economic practices, (vi) career advancement decisions. 

Organi.sations caught up in the tough world philosophy. But on their own, they fail to (vii) customer policic.s, (vii) purchase 

ofcompctitivcsurvivalhavefounditdifficult give any practical meaning to a choice of decisions, etc. 

to make their ethical missions congruent managerial action. They have, however. Onemay view these issues from the slightly 

with the traditional systems of management usually provided a convenient alibi for the differing perspectives ol the ethical role of 

controls applicable to first line operational manager to act so as to be able to indulge thedccisionmaker.'l'herolesoneiiiayassume 

managers. The newly ethically educated m hi.s/hcr own wants and desires. Tliis is are. firstly, harmonising oneself with the 

MBA.s,u.suallyatthcmiddlelevcls,arebravcly legitimi.scd by .saying that till the world organis.ition; secondly, taking policy 
trying to cope with and resolve the apparent changes to the creed declaimed, it is certain dccisionsasihcllnalatiihorily;ihirdly.sctting 

conflict ofpriontiesbtibbing up all the time, one can do nothing more than ‘follow the the organi.sation.s ethically right, or fourthly, 

There have been stirrings in India also, crowd". .Stark (1993) shows that no sooner setting social norms as leaders of society, 

not just tn imitation but from equally cxtensivcieachingeihicstomanagersbecamc There is undue emphasis on the second role 
deep anguish. The pioneer in this field is a reality, those who were teaching them were with reducing importance to the third role 

S KChakroborthy (19S6,1991,1993,1995) confronted with the stark lack of relevance and the fourth role in that order in the current 

of the Indian Institute of Management, ol such an approach to the real i.ssucs faced wcstein litcruiurc Current Indian literature 

Calcutta. The lIMs however do not as yet bv managers in their work, Arun Monappa has on the othci hand a greater emphasis on 

have a compulsory course in ethics; it is (!9g7) of IIM, Ahmedabad showed that the fourth role. But the first aspect, namely, 

taught only as an optional at IIM Calcutta, much ol religious preaching in the country the need for harmtinising is more ubiquitous 

Two or three other premier institutions of by institutional religions was perceived as for the managers. As Solomon (1994) 

management in India, and the TAPai Institute totally irrelevant by the business community mentions. “Policy disagreements are 

of Management is one of them, have and business managers. Eight years later, irrelevant. most employees do not make 

compulsory courses on ethics in business, today, the .situation in India has not changed; policy... moral dissensions with implied 

Each one of them has its own framework as shown from field studies reported later policies is the more appropriate concern of 

for teaching. Wc are now at the brink of a in the article. business ethics’", i e. the problem ol most 

public debate as to how to ensure that all Statements such as the above would not modern managers is not to lay down the 

this pa.ssion is ju.st not rhetoric but socially be a ‘rhetoric’ if made in some other ‘dharma’but to cope with the tensions with 

useful basis for action. The good intentions circumstances by policy-makers, social the laid down dharma But contrary to the 

behind all of these frameworks being rclormers or activists. For example, when situatianofArjunaoftheGiw.ihcpre.sent- 

accepted. they have nevertheless to be tested young revolutionaries threw themselves day manager has not only to take decisions 

carefully and pragmatically. against the barricades and declared in a dilemma but carry his team along. 

The expression ‘rhetoric’ is used in the themscivesforliberty.cqualityandfratemity Further, there are limits to ethical choice 

senseofahigh-soundingdeclamationwhich or when Marx and Engels wrote the by the circumstances of one’s birth. In 
IS intended to impress but is of no use for Communist Manifestoor Lenin went across strongly caricatured style William Fredrick 

practical action towards achieving its in a sealed train to take charge of the Russian ( 1986 ) de.scribcs the situation and criticises 

explicitly objectives. It could also revolution, or when a Naxalitc charges ihe approach of normative ethics: 

meanthatitsunsakiobjectivesareatvariance against the government, or when the Nowenierihephilosophiccthician,speaking 

with its stated objectives and the declamation Americans declared independence and the sweet voice ofrca.wn and urging adoption 

IS really an attempt to divert the attention followed it up by adopting a Bill of Rights. of abstractly attractive ethical principles and , 




i.ilL^'oiics clhical iinalyMs (has lo deal 
ssiih) the teahiv the observed fact ot 
valiK (.oiiditiotiine uilhin socio lullural 
umuxt not with ssishtiilm's theloiusof 
(.tliiial syslims that ditvi tndividiials 
or yam sat II MIS and so leliis alony toilaiii 
palhssays aie aiintdiny lo esilain 
lultiiiallv and ysmin.ally iiidmcd 
primipUs Iqiioied in Hossu l‘>Sfi ISSj 

f leiliiik Ml Mill ipainsfdiie\iissivefeli.ince 
oneihiisiil inipht ssiihhulllotistdcratuin 
1 01 ss ha I IS shill''(III loi us liom ethiis as 
a linishiil piodiu I lo an eihii il disi oiiisc as 
an onyoini: pioiiss 

Mills a typical m.inapei no douhl has 
several ellnial i hoiiis vshiiliiin ilidnialiiMi 
lo seleit Ironi KiiIiIks ire ill herinnetl in 
by the iiiinmsiances nid the anlcicdint 
liistoiv ol the ori'ains iiion and soi iel\ I his 
lonlexliial ch iiai it i ol elhit al piotesst s ot 
niaiiapt IS Ol IMS oilit IS IS ssell ap|Mci laled 
hy philosophn sol sadly dilleiinpandesin 
lotiliaiy inspnalioiis Mius Dasid Hiinu- 
sshoisiht laiheiol nuHliin scientilu ration 
ali'.in mii lIliiivtixiKl (iiui svliiih invokes 
disiiK iti'ipii iiiiMi both ritoin’nise this 

I mil M 1*1 I K SI ISSI 

III line ilii iininy lot inianayei intisi hast 
a close nexus svitli svhil is it Ixioiiiis 
impel nisi ihii a sus itnpoiiani put ol 
c'lhii il edtiealloii iiuisl hi all iindeisiandiiie 
ol leahls ihe Cl onoinii iiislitiilions soual 
insiituiiiMis till nouns ol live iiul inosi ol 
alllhi hasK naliin mil extent ot sue lahs.ition 
Ate ilu |K‘opli III this loiintis laiahsis or 
atlheoihii isin nii piolil niaxiiniscis ’ Ate 
they die ply niihiied vsiih lespiit loi 
iiisliliilion d II heion and lundainenlahsinoi 
(lo ihes have yiiaiei lespni hn symbols ol 
etneipiny insiiiuiions in the loniiiiy svhiih 
have eoinmoii leatiiiis ol the inleinaliorial 
liadilionsoldetnoilaiy .iiidtreeihoiie 'Mo 
ihev helievi in duties is the basis ol ethics 
ot iij’hts ’ Ate they lone svolsesoi have they 
eultisated a sense ol bonhomie’ An thev 
eimsumeiists too ready lo he ciniupled hy 
Ihe e'loba! niarkels oi an they yiiided by 
moie haste values' 

One may not be able to eive a lirm answei 
lo any ol these questions but one i an bioadly 
see il the diam.ilised versions ol depravity 
and loiiiipiioii iilinioiis manta and hatred 
wnieh IS iinilinn the an today aie truly 
lepiesentativc ol iht people Ihe 
eiiininalisalion desuibed in the Vohta 
Commitiex-. Ol the pieiun thiown up by the 
gieai Indian bank s. am aie no doubt aspects 
ot Indian lealiiy But how eoinnion is this 
depravity that an clhiial managei would 
have lo eoiistanlly and lontinnously hallle 
with It ail the time’ Should this vision ot 
India colour, distoii and damage then 
outlook ot optimism and tiusi’ 

A quictei and less deinonsiraltye method 
ol objective held inquiiy by the students 


of the TA Pat management insiiiuie 
(see Appendix) shows that the reality may 
he muih more hojx'lul and the future ol 
ethical processes could well he much more 
in the great humanist tradition which 
untolded itsell with Ihe French icvoluiion, 
the Ameriian ri volution, the Russian 
revolution and the Indian ronsiiiution their 
aheiiaiions notwithstanding Thus market 
system' ol exchange ol goods .ind services 
aie i onsideied mote likely to oiler systemic 
eihicaliiyas wasthehopeol Tom Paine the 
gteal and lieiy philosopher ot individual 
liheitv.ind lihciahsm (Paine 17y2|, but very 
sigtiiliiantly ‘organised workers thought 
otheiwise The suipnsing evidence ol 
bonhomie and i lunpassion among Ihe Indian 
(H'oplc and then tugged ethical base was a 
Icatning ex|iericnie lor Ihe students The 
disenchantment ot the Indian people with 
mstitiiiionalised leligion > as ethical aidscaini 
out boldly Also IS evident their greatei laiih 
III the symbols ol modem outlook i g 
leal hi’is wen ranked larhighet thanleligioiis 
leaders as lole models Modem means ol 
wall lung elhiial accountahilily ate valued 
t g ailistsin law and lournalism in that 
(iidei Piavt I and leligious exhortation and 
loimal leligtous bclu’lsare loiisidered to be 
totally weak methods ol society regulating 
iis ethics Noi praying is considered no sin 
al all hill not cariiu' loi the aged a cardinal 
sinevinmon ihanl ikinghnbcs Piotcssional 
hackerounds allul iim s lailh in elhics hul 
nevei lo damage il totally Indian MBAs are 
lai more unwilling to saiiiltce elhics lor 
aihiescmenl Ih.in Indian iiiginecis oi US 
MBAs But uuloiiunalcly they aie some 
what sell i ighliims and leel that the olhcis 
II e oihei than ihtmsel\es) <iie inoie eass 
inbendiiii'ovci hackwaidincihiistosuci red 
in lile In summaiy Ihe cthiial climate is 
one ol i nsurinc i tail hal.iiue by asseilioii 
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X Non professional college sludenis 
t I >clhi MBA sludenis not yet initialed lo ethic s 
Total (iroup III 
lout all groups 

it) Peiceplion ol Delhi MHA students of others 


and Icgitimisalion ot nghls rather than a plea 
lor duties, this has an exception when it 
typically conies to duty to the aged and 
women m whic h the appeal to duly is madt* 
'I here arc live implications ot this lor ethical 
education ot Ihe managers 

Firstly, the univcrsaliscd nuidel ol the 
economic man who only works lot 
maximising Ins prolits is a myth Though 
this assumption may be usctul tor broad 
economic analysis, it would tail as a 
cornerstone ol soci.il control Amitai bt/ioni 
(I yXK) hasiilsu made this point tn h<s writings 
Reality is closer to the more rounded 
understanding that man is a mixture ol greed 
and bonhomie and the quality which 
predominates is a stiuctural consequence 
Iherelorc structures are as im(K>rtant in 
ethical hope as the individual Bharlhtihan 
also implies this in his wiitings Secondly 
there is an underlying appletlation ol 
tihitaliiy in the social psyche and unethical 
behavioui is likely to cause cognitise 
dissonance Any jicrsonwhoisboldlyeihital 
IS likely to gel a positive response in the long 
run I his leature was highlighted to Ihe 
author bvAmol Karnad iheMDol Alatniy 
Fouiidaiion Ihe well known compiny ot 
ethical huildeis whoilemonsii jted lhai ethics 
can also pay ' 

Miiidiy the mutual distrust in the Indian 
psyche could have impoitant repcicussioiis 
on till ethical processes iil a managei in an 
inieicsiiiig study Siephclo Ci.ilbiailh and 
Glim ( have shown that in Ihe US the 
(K'rioptions ot uneihicality ol olheis lugger 
imelhicjlilY ol the pcneiveis This would 
mean that i nia)or step in ensuting that 
c y nil ismdiK’s not play havoc on the inanagei 
IS a piocess ol building oust in people 
louilhly, paternalism is not ihc eihiiai 
cxpeiiation ol the day but icspcct kii 
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Mmci Ddferent es w iihin groups not statistically significant except in Ihe case of the Delhi MBAs 
I e Item V Mil lerencc between groups on account of occupation unlike in age is statistically 
significant at *>6 per cent conlidcnce level 
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to understand and work for mutual .self- 
lullilmcni has to he a profound feature of 
ethical abilities. Fifthly, ethical expcctalions 
have multi-dimensional features and have 
subtle nuances which aggregation and 
oversimplification would fail to capture. 

The fourth and fifth needs of ethical 
learning of the previous paragraph would 
clearly point to the compulsive requirement 
of a pliirali.si approach to ethics. Pluralism 
could be defined as a rc|cction of the 
destructive quest for some summum honmn 
and recognises that the legitimate ends of 
life are many and there are wide varieties 
of good and moral lives and that thcie need 
be no hliiepunt for heaven It was typical 
of Indian philosophy that it developed a 
model somewhat like that in the realm of 
religion and philosophy.■■ But very 
iiiiportanily. there is some, but vciy much 
less, evidence of pluralism in ethics, 
compared to leligion and metaphysics. The 
ethical pluialism of India is not pluralism 
by choice but a relali vi.siic plural ethic thrust 
ufMin persons 

Marxist analysts like Kosambi (I‘fh4;209. 

114). have been unable lo comprehend this 
autonomous growth of pluralism in 
philosophy. Their analytical fiameworks 
worked on the assumption of a one-to-one 
coirespondencc between ethics on the one 
hand .ind metaphysics and religion on the 
other, between relationships of production' 
on the one hand and ‘the snperstiucluie' on 
ihe other Pei haps we have only to look 
towards modern Indian authors, for some 
licsh air on ethical pluralism 

I n more practical terms what would pursuit 
oi pluralism mean'.’ It could mean the 
extensive useol threcconccpts- minimalism, 
melmnsm and public discourse 

Firstly, in applying the concept of 
minimalism W'C could use three typical 
operational msiruments and one allitudinal 
back-drop We would put the minimum 
number of don’ts of ethics in our criminal 
legislation. The choice of these is based 
roughly on an understanding of the 
‘stochastic probability’ of socially undesir¬ 
able action of the members, without the law 
andiftherewerealaw Waddington’sf 1967) 
concept of ethics of stochastic processes is 
de.scnbcd by Hardio (1988) in the overall 
conlext.Thcse changes in ‘probability’ could 
guide the formulation of (he law. We would 
put the minimum conditions to ensure fair 
rules of the game in our civil legislation. We 
would provide maximum flexibility in 
application in our procedural law, 
administrative law and case law. 

Secondly, as an attitudinal back-drop we 
would cultivate a strong approach of 
melioiism in our educational systems. 
Meliorism can be defined as an aspect of 
pragmatic ethics [McDorinitt 1986J owing 
much to the American philosopher, John 


cynical and pc.'siinisiic acceptance of a 
dismal status quo 

Wccmildclose thisdisi ussum on pliiiali.sin 
by lelciring to iis icndeiicy lo gravitate 
towaids a iriiiiim.ilisi ethivs ol don'is and 
leave the do's to mdivuliia! decision. 
I'h.tkioliontiy howevei. argues loicefuily 
dial this uiinmg b.uk iiom paleinalism, 
howevei soniiolleil .iiid wcll iiiieniionetl it 
mav be. could be exiiemelv psvihologically 
desiiuelive li lould aKo oveido the ethics 
ol rights and neglect the eihi. s ol duties. 
IChakrobonhy 198li, 19')1) I Ins, he says, 
IS exhemely haimiul lo socielv Nec-dless to 
.say that a m.iliirily ol iiiideist.iiidmg could 
guide one towaids a ‘nuddle p.ith' 

‘Minim Fmh’ or Finn s 

Moral philosopheis ol ihe tree market 
ceonoinv would say lluil Ihe clica(>csl way 
('I doing Ihe greatesi good to the greatest 
number is aliowiiig individuals lo define 
whai IS good lot ihemselves, Tlie magic 
lonnnia of‘iiKirkei [iiiccs’ would dcicimine 
how people would value e.icli olhei's gtmds 
■and SCI vices and make ii ihe basis of 
exchange This wtiuld enable the socicly as 
a whole to move lowaidsopiimal allocution 
ol resources and ensure maxnnum etf iciency 
ol opcriilnnis. It could eccii allow the 
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Teachers 

1 89 

1 

Very high lor housewices and shopkeepers 
very pool foi engineeiiiig, studenis and 
manual winkers Sialisiieally sigjiilieani 

Doctors 

Group 11 Medium Regard 

2 .11 

> 

IJniloriii over oceupaiioii and age 

Priests 

2 94 


Very poorly regarded by housewives and 
manual workers Other diMereiiecs 
insignificanl 

Group III l‘oorl\ Regarded 




Businessman 

4 OS 

4 

Uniformly pooi including shopkeepers 
Ihemselves 

Oovemmeni servant 

410 

S 

Dillo 

Polilician 

.S.47 

6 

Ohio exiefil blue collar workers' significantly 
high legard 


V(i/e differences within groups are significant al ‘Kl per cent lo W per cent IJiMerences between 
groups significant al UM) per cent level 


l>cw ey Modest but deep pragmatic moiality 
calls iijKin us to a life ol ‘meliorism’, a lilc 
in which we effect no ultimate stiluiions, yet 
siiess to make things a tulle bctici. The 
con.scqucncc.s ol a ‘total solution' may 
create- still more problems It hovers 
dangerously between ethical absoluiistn 
and ethical expediency Indian mcltoiisin 
UKik the shape of tolerance towards Irailiv 
drove whelming impoitanccol love in ethics 
(depending on ihc way one lotiks .it it), 
typically embodied in the Krishna legends, 
this exasper.iied liumouric.ss Marxists like 
Kosambi iKosambi 1964. II.'ll A very 
|vcrcc'piivc ami scicsilive undct-standiiig ol 
this IS available in a recent book ol deep 
iciiionic scholarship by Hardy (IV^S). 

Thiidly, there is a need foi transparent 
open discussions by a multiplicity ol 
sponianeously lormed publics {Habermas 
197‘J, 1989 t’ruig 199.)J. Habermas, a tieo- 
Marxi.sl, sees iliis desirable condition ol 
democratic discourse, existing nowficrc in 
the w’oilif in capitalist oi in socialist 
coiiniries, the west or Ihe east. But thai is 
no reason wc should revert tti an elitism 
iri elhical dispensation which is implicit 
in some ot ilio variants of “back lo Ihc 
Hindu roots" [(.'hakroborthy 1995|. 
Plutalism docs not necessarily mean a 
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< 111(1 hv (aKiiii! (o the mjiiuf.iLiunng ol 
modi’in poods like biilhs nibK*r pioduds 
western nmbiellas eu In the lootsicps ot 
the S<iniui.ii tin lonyas too translonncd 
themselves Inste.ulolvontinuinptolnm tton 
as the link bet Wien vraltsiiienaiuithi imirket 
they now bei atne supply line bustnesstnen 
They henieloith those to tultil the t.isk of 
stibionliailinp lot industrial entupiises to 
ait .IS Intel mi dial Y between honieworkeis 
and the l.iitorv It is ivniy when the l.isiisi 
tepime enlorted rationalisation ol 
ptoduition, duiinp the IhlOs ih.ii llim roll 
came uiuler serious linear Ihosi loiiyas 
whotailedlopiiivideieilinolopiialp'iid nn i 
to the sm.il I prodiu ers w i re el i mi n.iled iindei 
the |oint pTissuieol the fasiisi poveinnuiii 
and nionopolv lompaniis 

During this period liom lots to l‘>4^ 
the system ol subi onlr.u Imp was 
developed wlnili nioii leienily has helped 
Japan build up a stionp reputation .uiionpsi 
cniiepreneiiis worldwide Paillv in 
Lonsei|ueiue ot Ihe brutal wars loupht the 
country sulleieil Ironi a severe latk ol raw 
materials Ihe poveriiniem iniroduced a 
system ot latiomnp indusiiial raw materials 
and imposed priie reputation upon 
intermediaries Most tar leachinp was ilic 
povernment s attempt to uriily the 
subiontiallots of nia|oi lompanies via 
hoii/onial lo opi'ration When Ihe desned 
resii It was not obtai ned i or pot ale entcrpi i scs 
themselves streamlined the siiucluie ol 
subcontractinp they seleited the mos' 
cttiiieni clients and bioiipht them undei 
eorpoiatc i ontiol Sm.ill supplier lirms weri 
patronised itiiouph iiisiiiutors and by 
providing them with instruments to improve 
productqiialily Moieovei ,i mutual division 
ol labour was promoted belwien the 
subcotiir.K tors Ihus .nose the ivpu.illy 
Japanese pyramid .haped siruiture ol 
production 

The period altei Ihe seiond world war 
merely btoupht a lurther relinmg in 
methods ol contiol over subiontt actors, 
when the iiansfei ol knowledge regaidinp 
financial accounting and (hat regarding 
management techniques were added to the 
rcgulatoiy mechanisms Ihepropoitionol 
prodiiclion which is sub conli.uted has 
greatly expanded dining reiem decades 
This IS tiuein panic olar loi llu aiilomohile 
scctot, wheie the share ol pioduciion that 
IS subconli.icled amounts to 7(1 per cent .it 
least In short, and contiary to Marx s 
expectation, the lactoiy system ol 
production has not completely replaced the 
network ol small produicis but has rati.ei 
subo'diiuted them has adapted (his 
network to the needs ol corputate capital 


Ft AIIIRI S Ol loYOtISM 

Betori discussing the eficcis ol this 
el.iboi .lie system ol siihconlraclingonlabtiur, 
I w ish I n vi to I oninieni on Ihe second central 
aspeii ol Jip.incse style company 
man.igmiTit llu l.il)out groups ot ‘quality 
nicies Onie nroie a histoncal leview is 
helptiil loi I.ip.inese compames have 
employed thi idea ol hihour gioups toi the 
put [lose ol inlianiing pioducliviiy lor long 
del .ides I xaniplis lan he tiaicd lo reports 
u'g.iiduig woikmg londilions in textile 
1.11 tones the vpmin ties and weaving mills 
wheie women i n niiiiv ago woiked to l.iy 
the lonnd.itionsol I ipan s industrialisation 
1 hus gioups ol (dll lie labouiers, employed 
in lexlilt toiiipiiis .ind organised along 
dtsinci lim s iii ilu higinnmg nt the 2()ih 
lentury ing.ignt m sports compitilion 
imti.ited by man igemmi The s.ime gioups 
were ciiioui.igdl 'o undeil.ike ptoduition 
lonipetition In ollding ihein lillle pii/es m 
lewaril AseaiK is then enitepreneuis tried 
lo diMsc iltvii means to mllucnic the 
thought proii' is ol the overwhelmingly 
lemale woikbmi 

Tiulay till sysiimol labour groups now 
baptised quiliii miles has bciome a 
lonimonphi nommon in almost all J.tpanese 
l.iiioiies Iliev an to hi' loiind in Ihe large 
enteipiises ot kev oi lusiti.il seiiois stiili as 
.lu'oniohiles ind i In ironies hut also in Ihe 
sniallei subcoiilMiicilliims During my visit 
to lap.in in i woman employed m a 
lompany piodiu'iie limpetalure regul.ilors 
lor loyoiaiiuik di si ribed how the women 
woikcis Jiiiiiig oil lime .ire toiced to lomlly 
pondci o'li po^sll 1 llltles lot raising 
prodiutivity lot individual women there 
simply isiioisi ipi itieiompapv nuii.iger 
does noi |usi own ihc w.ige slaves' labour 
time but a pul Ol iheii tree lime as well 
And when visiting the.multinalional chips 
producer luiil>u 1 tec ironies, managers in 
blue unilo'tiis sell mnlidenily si.tted lo u< 
that the t<uioty s l.ihoui groups provide a 
guarantee lot pi idiution without in undue 
nuinbet ol citois (hanks to the quality 
Circles the woiktis iie pet tectly disciplined 
III other words the ideal ot the trained 
gorilla which \mi man corporations earlier 
rued to rcac h tin ough the use ol the siupwali h 
has to a tiigtilimng ixicnt been realised in 
contempoiaiv J.ipan 

In westi iiuounliics the discussion about 
labour gioups is not completely new cither, 
as is evident e g Irom the postscript to 
Ren|.imin C'onai s hiiok on the histoiy and 
signiticiinccot Fotdism The Workshopand 
r/r< Su'p^uhh In many enterprises such 
groups were introduced in the laic I97()s or 


early IV80s, in name ol the hiirnanisation 
of labour' The significance ol the system 
accotding lo the mentioned (Xisiscript is as 
lollows "Place him. ot Ihc migr.mt worker 
or the (cmale labourer, in a team or 
collective' which ilscK decides on speed 
and woikmg rhythm rime-<ind tnotion- 
experts with their stopwatches in their piu kets 
ate no longer required, noi are loiemcn who 
watch you the woiker (torn bi'hind You 
yourselt can decide how you w.ini to woik 
and how lastly ■■ In other words the 
lorniation ot lahoui groups ehminales Ihe 
need lot detailed supervision Contiary to 
the!oidisi/Tayloiislapproaih ihemdiyidu.tl 
IS no longei the basis o( the l.thour prixess 
It IS the gioup that is consideied its 
lound.ilion Motcovei ‘Since Ihe income ol 
the team, i e, ot all its individu<il members 
is de|)ciidi'ni on the pioductiviiv ot eath 
sepal .lie member there is little thance that 
the gtoup will show benevolence towards 
a l.i/y woiker' Tie siiiicturcolthcqualilv 
nicies ensuris strict sell disiiphne on the 
part ol the exploited workers 

Thi new method which Japanese 
comp.inics are icai hing lo Ihcircompetitors 
howevei consists ot more than Ihe above 
sketched liend towards (what can 
schematiiallv be termed) internal 
dei enir.ilisalion At issue is a phenomenon 
on the hoideiline between inletnal and 
cxiein.il deientralisation extensive 
competences are transferred to smaller 
pioduciioii units within the lactoiy complex 
Such units tend to be gianted a close lo 
independent status Responsibilities .ue 
dcleg<ited, Hcxihility is promoted, while 
piolils coniiniie to How iowu<ds the 
corpoiation ilsell The extent ol mnuence 
ihi' model h.is developed internationally can 
he illusiraied hy t iting the example ol the 
Dutch sicel-loundiy Hoogovens’ The 
territorial si/c ot this foundry’s complex- 
its production sliucluie. until recently was 
an integrated one - is equal to a whole 
town According to Ihc masterplan 
tormulatcd by ‘Hoogovens’ management, 
the tactorv complex is to be rcslruetured 
along the model ot the Japanese company 
Nippon Steel the granting ot lai-rcaching 
autonomy lor the various sections/ 
departments, and the devolution ol tasks 
even with regard to marketing and the sale 
ol steel ptiMlucls 

The key question remains of course 
whether such decentralisation really leads to 
‘the humanisation’ of l<ihour relations 
Ac cording to a trade union researcher whom 
I inlet viewed in 1990 about the consequences 
ot the trend described - the spliittng-up ol 
production into smaller units aspired lo hy 
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many Dutch companies outside the steel 
sector leads to the sidetracking of trade 
unions. Relations between management and 
trade unions become increasingly nebulous. 
It becomes more and more nuclear at which 
level negotiations about labour conditions 
should take place, which trade union a 
specific group of workers should join, 
etcetera. In short - the major danger being 
posed is decreasing solidarity. ‘dc.solidari- 
sation'. between the workers and the further 
weakening of their collective power. 

Above I have already given an outline of 
the historical evolution ot Japanese 
subcontracting: the elimination of traditional 
middlemen and the vertical integration of 
subcontractors under the modern, industrial 
corporation. The corporation’s relation with 
small supplier firms pre.scnlly is primarily 
regulated via the principle of 'kanban', i e. 
delivery of components or product parts 
just-in-lime. ITiis principle, can be wholly 
understood within the framework of 
classical. Marxist economic theory. What I 
wish to elaborate on first arc the immediate 
social and economic consequences of 
subcontracting organised on Japance lutes. 
Wc should realise above all that a large 
degree of dependence is conscqucnced by 
the system. In the typical Japune.se company. 
the so-called 'keiretsu'. only the first line 
of subcontractors is directly owned by the 
mother company. Smaller supplier firms, on 
the contrary, are formally independent. Yet 
since in practice they general ly are up to I Off 
per cent dependent on the orders ol one 
particular corporation, they arc virtually 
subject to the latter's arbitrary rule. 

Subcontracting of product components m 
essence means that the Japanese automobile 
corporations and electronic companies arc 
exempted fiom the Huctuations of the 
domestic and international market. Because 
small subcontractors are independent, the 
corporations arc in a position to transfer 
market risks; in times of crisis not they, but 
the smaller fry are made to suffer. Thus, 
many Japanese industrial enterprises during 
the oil crisis of the 1970s demanded deli very 
on credit from supplier firms, by simply 
delaying the payment of components 
obtained. And when the yen suddenly rose 
in value in relation toother currencies, raising 
the price of crucial Japanese export products 
like automobiles and electronic gadgets - a 
price reduction was imposed upon ihi 
dependent and rather powerless firms 
supplying components. In the Tokyo area 
a repotted 45 per cent t>f all firms were made 
to face these consequence ofthe ‘y en-spiraf 

Yet the ultimate victims, having to face 
the brunt, arc the male and female labourers 


employed in ihc subcontracted firms. They 
are forced to make many hours of iwcrtimc. 
and in time.s of ensis are the first to be 
threatened with lay-offs. The .secondary status 
faced by the majority ofthe Japanese laboui 
force IS well-illustrated by the working 
conditions applying (o parl-lime labourers 
in Japan From interviews taken ol women 
workers in Japan it clearly emerges th.ii 
many subcoiuraciing companies, employing 
100 fsci.sons Ol lc.ss, make extensive us-., ol 
‘part-time labourers', women per/siritimg 
wage labour up lo 7 1/2 hours per day (!l. 
who earn wages calculated on an hourl) 
basis, and wtio are paid less (han half ihc 
atnounf earned by male employees in lixed 
.servil e, ihcir rate is 500 to 600 yen pet hour 
at most. Many middle aged women in 
particular belong to this vast labtiur rc.scrvc. 
Since they can fie disnii.s.sed at any linve. they 
sue lermcci 'throw-away-arlicic.s' in the 
Japanese press analogous to the throw- 
away-.siicks used by Japane.se consumers to 
lake then meals ' 

Both the Japanese govemment, the nuipir 
cot poralions and ihc right-wing trade unions 
actively work to maintain these deploiabie 
labouring conditions in subcontracted I inns 
They jointly ensure that Ihc method ol 
translerring risks U) the workers remains 
liriniy entrcnihed. The corporaiions 
ihemsclvcs tiansmit knowledge about the 
Kiboiir groups, i c. the quality cirlces. and 
they pul ptes.surc on the 'independeni' 
suppliers lo b.in any trade union activities. 
The governniern contributes its share by 
Lssuing laws m lavoiirof part-time work,and 
by proinotiiig the growth of a system of 
‘manpower agencies'. .Similarly, the 
powcriul trade union federation Rengo has 
iiiiplicilly accepted the prohibition on trade 
union work in small supplier firms. Such is 
proven by lunciionanc,s representing Rengo, 
A regional seciclary whom I spoke lo in 
Japan dclcnded Ihc fact that Rengo only 
protects the interests ot the relatively 
pri vilegcd layci ol fixed employees by citing 
as argument thul the undertaking ot 
organisational work in subcontracted firms 
would lead to the loss of orders for .such 
firms. In other words; the dccenirali.sation 
of production and the silencing of most 
severely exploited groups in .society are pan 
and parcel ol the very same Japanese 
‘model’.* 

From Americanism to Japanisation 

During the 1960s and 1970s, progressive 
authors ardently studied and analy.sed the 
Taylorisi/Furdist system, the management 
methods which as explained above were 


intri'iluccd in the early pail of this century 
III ordei lo pronioi:' Ihc mass pnxJuction of 
contimididcs. The Ficnch iiulhoi Benjamin 
C'oiiai lot inst.iiicc has given u lively 
desciipiion ol the Icalures and advantages 
(to c.ipit.ill ol the Foidist/'Iavloi'ist syitem. 
t)iic of 'h-j kc V advantages lie asciihes U) the 
assembK line and the stopwatch is the 
"brcakdowii ol ilii- indcpciidcni know'ledge 
ol the tr.lined t i.ilKmen ovc! the production 
piotcss " In the vfiv pciiod o! lapilalism's 
ascendance, etniepicnems ic.ilised dial Ihc 
indepcndcMilknowledge ^)l the woikeiiover 
then own pnidiutioii piovided iheiii with 
(oiisulciahlc powei 'Ihe, [lowei limited, 
Con.ii aigucs.lhciontiolcnliepieneurscould 
excici.se in ihc lustoiieal. Inst phase of 
capiialist prodiiclion It made them dependent 
on the physical picsenee, iii the locality ef 
ihcir operation, ol people knowing the iii.s 
.iiid outs 111 the given liadc 

I’his depciideiKc on the ciafisnicn’s 
knowledge loritis the background li'< Ihe 
struggle waged m I'.ngland dining Ihc 19th 
century over the (proposed) Irlttrtgol the ban 
orte’tmgr.itrorts Manyskrliedeotlotrworkers 
tn the l.aneashire region wished lo leave in 
the sceoiid halt ol ihe ceniurv. since they 
were laniishcd due lo llciiiporary) 
unemployment Then impending exodus 
was fiercely rcsisleil by manulacturers, and 
triggered ,i debate rr; the British Lower 
House a debate which was won by 
proponenisot inainteiianicol the emigration 
han The manul.ii turers outspokenly stated 
therr miciesls- “Could one imagine a more 
disastrous plan tin all classes ol the country 
than to weaken Ihc Nation hv exporting its 
best labourers '" The owncisot British textile 
lacloiies could iioi dispense with a skilled 
worklotcc. The presenicol many unskilled 
workers in Ihc CS. on the other hand, 
tacililaled ihc iniioduclion ol the methods 
propagated by Taylor and Ford - the 
chronometer and Ihe assembly line During 
the period Ig85-I9l.'i alone. 15 million 
people migrated lo the fl.S - most of them 
semi- or unskilled workers. Thus, American 
entrepreneurs could rather easily launch an 
oflcnsivc against skilled workers who 
temporarily tried to delend their jobs by 
relying on the principle of the cxclii.sive 
workshops (‘closed shops'), and on labels 
which in name guaranteed the quality ol the 
commodities ('blue labels') ' 

The Taylorisi phase ol mass production 
cau.scd tragmcntation of production tasks 
and an accompanying breakdown ol skills 
- changes which enhanced the power of 
entrepreneurs over ihc whole production 
process. According lo Coriai. ihc lime and 
motion studies ol experts used to discipline 
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ihc wnrkinrcc were (.‘xpliLitly rfimed <it 
IdLiliiJlini! the in.issivi mtcttrjlion ol 
unskilled immigrants intri the indusiiial 
piiKluilKin proLCss They 'xcie aimed at 
making si all workeis supertiuous The 
system however was not heicit o( 
disadvantages Its mam diawhask was that 
the remaining knowledge fiosscssed by the 
workers their (.rcalivity could not he 
optimally used ‘lapanisaimn in my view 
signitics that a solution has been tound to 
this drawback ol f-ordisni Male and li male 
workers organised in labour groups both iii 
the large corporations and in subioiiiKu ted 
companies are obliged to wreck then liead 
over production pioblems They are loiced 
to constantly think about how to iiu rc ase 
production elticiency It is ollen said in 
Japan that workers employed by lovota 
think 24 houis a day about prodiii non 
Japanisatioii iliiis signilics the ctlective 
appropriation ot die lemainiiig knowledge 
and insights ol the workei s Thetr know ledge 
IS peimanently tapped 
Stnee both layloiism/l oidism and 
Japanisation are ciuciallv conceined with 
the eticctivc use ol and control ovei human 
knowledge it is iiselnl to lurlher elaboi itc 
on this theme Harry Bravcrnian the 
Amen an author ol a classical studs 
regaicling the work processes iindei 
monopoly capit<ilisni has analysed tin 
evolution ot technic.il knowledge and its 
application by capitalist coipoi.itions up to 
'he Id70s ol this centurv lust like the 
Frencliman Coiiat he stresses that at the 
dawn ot c.ipitalism the skilhil woikei w is 
Iheiepositoiyol human ics hnii|ik s rcc|iiiied 
in the labour prmess ol his/hei paiticiil ii 
branch the crattsinan/woin.in the poiit i 
thctannei the smith etc combined iniiiind 
and body the concepts and physical 
dexteiities ol the spc\i.ilii\ and liis/hei 
technique was the piedecessor anri 
progeniioi ol science " 

Now the history ol the conquest ol 
technical knowledge its appropriation by 
Ihc capitalist tiom the skilled woikei has 
long been hluiicd bv modem science Yet 
the aim ot this concpiest and the methods 
to achieve it weie quite explicitly stated by 
Frederick7ayloi [ayloi scitis.idewa-aimed 
at convincing the Ameiican enircprcneuis 
ot his day l hat they should develop acomplete 
’monopoly'oveiknowledge soasto”contiol 
each step ol the labour process and its nicuie 
ul execution” He advised that Inst the 
manageis should “assume the buiden ol 
gatheiing together ail ol the traditional 
knowledge which in Ihc past had been 
possessed by the woikmen". and second, 
that 'all possible biain woik should he 
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leinoved Iroin the shop and centred in the 
planiimcandpay ouldc^panment ’"Indeed 
('iramsci s interpielalion iclerred to in 
the inirocliiclion was very precise the 
puiposeol Amciic inism was to break up the 
old pssclio physical nexus ol qualified 
(iiolessional woik ' 

the scp.iialton betWc‘en conception and 
execution proclaimed by laylor.isacardinal 
pnncipleot capitalist control has historic ally 
givcm rise to the ere ilionol anewprolession 
the prolession ol the technical engineer In 
the US as Bract iman records there existed 
as tew as 10 eneineers or quasi cneinceis 
in the yc.ii Ik 10 I he first census which 
mcniioneci the piiitession as a distinct one 
showed a numbci c I about 2 (KM) engineers 
"lew ol wlioiii li I le lined then titles ihroueh 
academic iiainirie and most ol whom weic 
enuageci m c an il iml > iiho id construction 
It IS only III the i isi two decades ol the i9ih 
century ih it the niimirei ol engineers rapidly 
expanilc'd onlyiniht 20thcenHiivdicliheiis 
become .1 ni.issoccupation theie were some 
I 2 million itilniic il engineers beaime 
lesporisihility Im ccmcepiualisa'ion and 
plaiimiig ol pioci itiioii m the scmi I')7() ' 
Seen againsi ihic b.tckgiound it is moic 
than ironic th ii in the last quaiiei ol the 2()ili 
cenluiy moiio|xr|y c ipitalist corpcrrations 
have abandoned T lylor s insistence on 
Ihc sliict scpiiaiion bc-tween conception 
and cxeiiction Ins open .iclvoc.icy ol 
clehumanisi d l.ihoiii When .is on Ihc one 
hind the eiieincciitii' prolession is be me 
underniinecl parllc by the decelopmeni ol 
computer tec linology ind the eiowlh ol in 
limy ol cl.iia woikeis engaeed like 
cneineci in the task ot conception ind 
planning on the other hand Japanese 
comp.rnicsh ivc coiniiionlvinsliluicd c|uahi' 
control elides >| >hopwoikeis engaged in 
study me work pure esses and potential 
iiTiprovemeiiis in v oik methods Yet before 
concludine as monopoly capital would like 
usto thatwn.iiis iisi.ikeisthe'humantsaiion 
ot labour lei u hacc a closer look at the 
lunctioinne ol lipanese quality nicies 
I he spread ol the quality conliol circles 
a system tliii has greaib coiil>>nutecl to 
the superiority ol lapanese automobile 
concerns .indoihei multinationalse'ver then 
I^uiopean and \meiic<m e einipelitors is <i 
rather recent development It is true as 
argued .ibove that labour groups’erigaued 
m ptodiiciton tornpeiiiion have existc'd in 
■ apart since the lounding period ol 
inclustrl disaiioii In the late I’fth and eady 
20th ecntuiv textile companies c>rganiscd 
s(Ked up campaigns, i c they sought to 
intensity exploit ilion through competition 
between gtoups ol women workcis Yet the 


idea ot quality control in the lorm ol zero 
detect diives has repoiledly originated in 
the IJ.S missile mdustty It was hioughi to 
lapan in the late IVSOs by the Japan 
I’roductniiv C'eniie Accordine to Mulo 
Ichiyo who has s|Kcialised in lapanese 
indnsiit.il iclaiions since the second world 
w.ii thcideawas wediled’lothepre existing 
small group concept " 

As tchiyo and other sources i einlirm the 
quality control circles inushioomed during 
the I9h0sancl l‘)70s in l‘J(>2 there existed 
pist 2( such circles By I'fKO the numbci 
had increased to well oser 1(K) thousand' 
I he l.ip.in Fioduciiyily C entic hcldastu vey 
in 1976 which brought out that 71 per .eni 
ol itio country s companies had mstiluled 
qualilv control circles In hig eiiicipiisev 
employing ll)(MX)woikeisormoie theliuurc 
lepoiteulv wasashighas91 t per ent One 
sector where quality control citlcc< gamed 
early .isce-ndance was the sector ol steel tire 
kaw isaki pi,ml ol Nippon Kokan Sled 
impleinemlcd quality coiitiol drives .ilreaily 
in l%l Bv the l9K0s the s.inie plant then 
reportedly employingK 000[leisons counted 

I (20 quality control cirices, indicating thai 
the conipanv s whole woiklorce had iH'cn 
mobilised to paiticipale' 

Ihioiic’h the quality circles Japanese 
lompanie'' h.ise m a sense hioken with the 

II iiiiiion ol laylorism which h<id ho|x.'d to 
icilucc woikeis to virtual anim.il extensions 
ol Ihc machine lo.iyerylimitcdexieni .ind 
in ,1 clistoiled maniu*i Jap.incse companies 
h.iy e resioied the nexus bet ween the w orkc i s 
physical and mental activity once again as 
in pic lav loMsi days wotkers,iiepeimilled 
to hold some knowledgeovei then m.nu diatc 
lahoui process Still it would be very wlong 
ini (ini hiilelh.iic inii.ilisiriisbentonresionne 
the winkers' oiiginal craft knowledge ten 
the woikeis domain ol knowledge is 
cjielully delineated by the entetprise It 
it-mains conliiied to his dehumanising 
Iraginentatv production activity And 
wheicas the quality ciicics are loiced to 
pioside management with scores ol 
suggestions on how ti» cut production costs 
on how to reduce priKluction errors to the 
barest minimum the power to dec ide to 
use the woikeis hilsoi knowic'dge remuns 
cniiiciy managements 

1 asllv, let us note the following 
contradiction between the ideology and the 
praeliie ol Japanisation Pioponenis ol 
lapanese management styles argue that the 
qual.ty coplrol ciicles represent a loim 
ol 'participation by the workers in 
management”, a form ot 'selt-managemcnt 
CJtshu Kanrt’) The stark reality ts that the 
quality ciicIcs help to luithei undermine 
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whatever workers' autonomy formerly had 
existed in Japan. The groups are instructed 
to convene and discuss problems of 
production-efficiency alter the official 
working times. In general, the labourers arc 
not paid any overtime for participating in 
thegroups. Inothcr words, the quality circles 
represent an unpaid extension of the labour 
day. a formofintensillcation of exploitation. 
Most alarming is, as Muto Ichiyo notes, that 
the quality control circles have usurped the 
role of workers’ activism. “There is no room 
left for union activity to intervene, since all 
available time and energy of workers are 
absorbed by the company.”"' 

One purpose of the Fordist/Taylorisl 
.system was to ensure workers’ ioyality to 
large corporations by paying them relatively 
high wages, by intnxJucing pensions, a social 
security system, etc. Ford, owner of the 
American automobile company, was an 
outspoken proponent of making economic 
concessions - to a select group of workers 
- in order to suppress the tendency towards 
resistance in key sectors ol the capitalist 
system. The striving to build a labour 
aristocracy has been consciously pursued 
since the beginning of the century. Conat 
concretely depicts how Ford conceived 
of his ‘high wages' - idea. In 1015 he 
announced a big increment in the nominal 
level of wages; the pay ri.sc involved no les.s 
than a doubling of wage-rates, up to 5 dollars 
per day (hence the slogan of the ‘Five Dollar 
Day’). The immediate hackgiound to this 
step was a huge turnover in workers at Ford 
and other companies in the automobile city 
of Detroit. In 1913 alone 53,0(X) persons 
were recruited to fill a number of I5,(XK) 
jobs. Moreover, the city was beset with a 
mood of rebelliousness which Ford 
decided to counter by increasing the level 
of wages. 

This last mentioned motive of Ford’s was 
well understood by Gramsci in the loneliness 
of his prison cell. In Prison Notebook he 
amongst others discusses the Fordist 
‘ideology of high wages’. He argues that the 
American companies could only pay their 
high wages becau.se they held a position ot 
monopoly, which was not to last tor ever; 
high wages besides were not being paid to 
all American workers, but only to those 
belonging to the ‘labour aristocracy’; and 
the high wages were paid with the sole 
motive of keeping the workers in line. 
Though the entrepreneurs according to 
Gramsci purposely strived to transform the 
workers into ‘trained gorillas', i e. ‘without 
workers’ consciousness, they nevertheless 
continued functioning as thinking human 
beings, which the entrepreneurs understood. 


“And nm only does the worker think, but 
thcfact that hegetsnoimmediate.satislaciion 
from his work and realises that they arc 
trying to reduce him to a trained gorilla can 
lead him into a train of thought that is tar 
fiom ctinlormist.”” 

In a ‘Japanised' production structure ihc 
need lor a labour ari.stocracy remains. .Thus, 
there exisis as said in Japan a sharp divide 
between the male workers in litcloiig 
employment, and the mass of ‘throw-away’ 
female laboiircis. However, in a structure 
with extensive subcontracting relations the 
individual responsibility of industnali.sis lo 
maintain a reasonable standard ot living is 
greatly reduced. The payment ol a 'high 
wage’ after all only applies to a very select 
group ol fixed workers who undertake lin.il 
assembly tasks in the main factory hall. All 
remaining categnnes of workers, inparticular 
female woikers. arc paid low wages, and like 
the automobile workers in Detroit at the 
beginning oi this century, they can be laid 
off at any iimc. Ford added ntimeious 
conditions to his spectacular wage oiler 
Toyota and other mammoth corporations in 
Japan have ensured that the finan<.ial 
concessions they need to make to the working 
class, remain confined within narrow limits. 

One ol the advantages of Ford’s system 
ol the assembly line which is frequenily 
ovcrliKikcd. is that in such a system the 
luntovcrlimcol capital is accelerated. .Surely, 
an entrepreneur’s chances of reaping 
superprofus aie enhanced by the speed with 
which his nioney in re-invested, Marx had 
underlined the importance of the theme ol 
the ‘turnover nine of capital' by devoting 
a whole scries ol chapters to this theme in 
Capital In connection with capital’s 
turnover time he first makes a distinction 
between production and working time; the 
first one is geneially longer than the second 
(see Appendix). II wood for instance first 
needs to be laid to dry before being used, 
or in case the production time comprises a 
period of fcrmentaiion of grapes, it means 
that a part ot capital is temporarily stored 
and that the turnover time ot capital is 
extended. A similar phenomenon I observed 
in Japan when visiting a tobacco company, 
in 1991) 'We passed hugccauldrons in which 
tobacco leaves, as we were told, remained 
stored for one year before being considered 
suitable for the production of cigarettes. A 
part of the company’s capital thus was 
‘stored’ in the form of tobacco leaves. 

Like the pnaiuction proces.s, the circulation 
time of capital - the tunc required for the 
purchasing ol raw materials and for .sale of 
the commodities produced - can pose 
complications for the entrepreneur. ITie more 
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time there be required lo find buyers for the. 
gwds, the more expenses am incurred in 
cnnseqiiviicc til the storage tif these goods 
.liter the completion of pnaluction. Marx 
calls the pcruKl ol sale the decisive part of 
the ciiculation time On the oihei hand - the 
entrepuneui m.iy lequiic extra financial 
resouiccs Mitce teil.un law materials are 
.metioiietl only lev. tunes poi year. What is 
involved hcic is the lengthening of the 
pill chasing u me, i he starti ng (K'i khI of capital. 
Entrcpicncuis in ihdusiiiabscd countries 
wage a pcieimial snuggle to reduce the 
turnover lime ol iheir capital, lit accelerate 
capital’s ciiciilalioii. hence the ,inti-social 
phrase ‘lime is money’ Not eoincideniatly, 
Tordisin and Toyolism are btUh systems m 
which workcis aie iindei ctinslanl pressure, 
in which Ihcic is a cotiiinuotis effort lo 
sj-iecd up priHJiiciion 

However, in the two systems the 
acceleralton in the turnover tune realised 
ilillciemly lat's once again reler to the 
l•rcnch author t'onat. “Ford intiodiiccd the 
piodiiclion without stocks”, he wi.shed to 
“ctninlci the ioafuig ol production materials”, 
through a well-regulated supply and 
conveyance of all necessary 'iiatenals. Ford 
himself IS leporicd to have used Ihc image 
of the river and its branthe.\ the as.scmbly 
line in his view setved to promote a ‘wcll- 
cotiidinalcd Ilow' ol poods iii the process 
ol being piodiucd He was concerned 
primaiily with reducing ‘losses’ in terms of 
money, captl.il. as a consequence tif .storage 
in-belween various phase ol piodticlion. By 
adopting his system t)l Ihc conveyor belt 
many costs in ctmnection with tiansport- 
lahour wetc eliminated, .is well as cxpense.s 
made lor storage of pioducts. i c, the 
maintenance of slocks of goods m between 
the various phases ol produclion in the 
factory 

The same aim ol icducing storage costs 
IS also pursued in the lapanesc sttuciure uf 
decentralised production. Here, however, 
ihe rcduclion/savmgs arc not realised by 
pressing down Ihc costs of storage during 
the production process tlscll. but by cutting 
down on expenses for holding siticks before 
and alter the whole produclion time in the 
laclory. The target ol Toyotisrn is precisely 
the circulation lime of capital. A concept 
which IS wholly identified with the Japanese 
styleol managementis ‘kanban’, deliverance 
jusi-m-timc .Since it is demanded from 
.supplier firms lhal they deliver precisely on 
the minute, Ihe .second, stipulated by the 
company pioviding ihe order, the corporation 
IS no longer burdened with the necessity of 
maintaining stocks ol product components. 
And ‘kanban’ isaconccpl belongingcntireJjr 
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tu the eru ol (he cdinputcr and the (clclax, 
which means 1)1 communicalion scrvecapilal 
in the very same mannei: by accelerating its 
turnover time In short, ‘kanban' is a 
contcmporaiy. Japanese concept that can 
easily be understoiKl on the basis of Marx's 
classical Capiial' 

C'ONCl.llSION 

The eia ol Japanisation forces leltwing 
act! vists to .seriously re-nnaly.se thccapitalist 
system, it even compels us to re-appraisc our 
fundamental understanding ot this social 
system. In Caiuial Marx presumeil that 
industrial entrepreneurs would unwillingly 
dig their own grave, by bringing together 
thousands ol workers unilei one lool. in one 
factory complex Marx .irgiicd, as well 
known, that capilalismcieaied the collective 
worker who inoie or less spontaneously 
would strive to overthrow the capitalist 
sy.sicm and build a socialist society Maix 
did not hesitate to ei|UJie (he very gathering 
togcthei ol woikers in one and (he same 
building Ol space with the new mode of 
production. "A giealci number ol labourers 
working togcthei. at the same lime, in one 
place (or. if you will, in the same lield ol 
labour,’. Ill Older to produce the same sort 
of commodity under the mastership ol one 
capitalist, constitutes, both historically and 
logically, the stalling point of capitalist 
production 

Yet m the modein Japanese nnulel which 
has heralded a new phase in l.ite capitalisiri, 
the number ol workers coriespoiuling to 
Marx’s ideal, the collective worker, is brought 
back to a minority ol (he working class, to 
a minority also ol the itidustri.il laboiiieis. 
Moieovei. the shrewd Japanese capil.ihsis 
have upset Marx's very coiKcpiuahsationol 
stages in i apii.ilist production Marx, it may 
be recalled, conceptualised three stages The 
historical phase ol home industries with its 
small, ‘inilcpendeni'. producers working 
undci the putting out system, was lollowed 
by the phase ol manulacHiring, in which 
specialised eiali worker sunder the leadership 
ol one boss would labour in Ihe same 
w'orkshop. This system ol manulaciuring 
according to Marx would be replaced by the 
industrial system where workers would be 
reduced to a mere extension of the machinery 
True. Marx lealised that homc-induspies 
andmanulacturing would not beimmcdiately 
abolished by the capitalist system, would 
temporarily survive. Thus, the pioduction ot 
clothing in England was ch.iracicrised by "a 
mcdly of transilional torms". Ycl history 
would lavour (he lactory: "the variety ol 
iraiiMiional forms, however, docs not conceal 
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Ihc tendency to conversion into the factory 
system proper" 

Today's reality, i e. conditions more than 
hundred years later, do not support the 
.schematic view pro|X)undcd by Marx. Home- 
industries and mini-enterprises have not 
disappeared in (he economically most 
powerful, over-industrialiscd country of the 
world. Japan In lad. Ihccontinuedexistence 
ot smal I subcontractois IS purposctully aimed 
at by this country’s large corporations. And 
although Ihe mode of production in 
subcontracted turns admittedly cannot be 
equaled with the one that prevailed in 
sweatshops in ihee.irhest phase ot industrial 
development - any prolound understand¬ 
ing ol l.i|)anisation cannot be acquired 
without analysing the comprehensive 
network of subcontractors which is prohta- 
bly maintained by Japanese and olhei 
multinational companies. It indeed is acnicial 
task lor [Kihtic.il economists tcKlay. 

.Should one ilieii conclude that Marx is 
ouldated.th.il his iindcrsl.indmg of capitalism 
was wiong'.’ Suicly, the tendency to lejcct 
M.irxisi economics is gieat at a time when 
arrogant, rassisi western press reports 
pioclaimihc Me.ith' o( Marxism Anybody 
who continues to beinlecied with such ideas 
IS simply bi.iiided an aiiachronist'. I 
nevertheless hold iliai the ouirighi rejection 
ol Marxism merely leads to intellectual 
disarmament, it leads to subjection to a system 
producing 'ti.iincd gorillas' and 'throw- 
.ivvay-laboureis' instead of producing 
liberated luim.iii beings As illustrated 
through the .ibovc cited example ol Marx's 
analysis o! the luinover nine ol capital - 
his coiice|iiualisaiion provides essential 
atlribiites lor giasping recent developments 
in woild capitalism In lact. we can apply 
to Ihe system ot suhcontracling Ihe same 
analytical approach as I have done in my 
book legardmg women’s labour in order to 
(ill blind spots in Maixism (he inherilage ot 
Marxism siiould he expanded 

Above I have II Ic'd to provide a description 
and analysis ol Japanisation/Ttiyotisni. and 
have diawn coinpaiisons with the Eordist 
system ol mass production which emerged 
in the H.S in the e.irly part of this century. 
I have argued that the Japanese style of 
management possesses two decisive 
characierisiics' the quality circles of male 
and lemale l.iboureis. intended to mentally 
stibicct them to the corporation’s rule and 
ihe structure ol subcontracting which entails 
Ihe tra'nsici ol production risks to the 
manufacturers ol product comixments and 
the woiklorceemployedhythetn Thosetwo 
elements are tust as characteristic for 
Toyotism as were (he convcytir belt and the 


stopwatch for Fordism/Taylorism. 

A compari.son with Fordism lurtherteaches 
that .some ‘bottlenecks' which entrepreneurs 
have been trying to solve ever since the 
industrial revolution, under (he system ot 
Toyotism are ‘solved" in an original manner. 
Ford and Taylor hoped to once and for all 
do away with the rebelliousness. Ihe spirit 
of resi.siance of the working class, thiough 
introduction of the chronometer and the 
assembly line. They were out to regulate 
tactory production in a way that would help 
uproot from Ihc factory the struggle against 
capital. the struggle for a human world They 
succeeded only partly - ■ witness for instance 
Ihe wave of siK'iah.st in.spired class struggle 
which cngulted western European countries 
like F'ranee and Italy during the I96t)s and 
I97()s HencethctorccotatiractionotJapan's 
style ol management, the physical expulsion 
ol the hulk of the male/fcmale lalxiureis 
from the lactory halls and the splitting up 
ol the collective workers in numerous small, 
geographically separated units. 

The Japanese regime, and its application 
by multinationals worldwide, has already 
heialded a new phase in the piocess ot 
capil.il .Kcumulalion For the future of the 
snuggle lor a viable woild it is ol crucial 
importance that this be lully recognised The 
serial production ol mass eommodilics is not 
abolished in a Japaniscd structure, on Ihc 
contrary The Japanese automobile and 
electronic companies - like just Ihcir 
American compciilois ■ aim at standardised 
manulaclure ol mass products on the l.iigcst 
fiossiblc scale.But in order to rciich this 
goal, the iiitcmal, hierarchical relations within 
cnter|irises. and external relations, aic being 
proloundly restructured "The lerrihic 
'.iiei'.glhofF'ordisin" Beniamin(’onal wrote, 
“lies in Its enormous s|iccd”. In companies 
that arc ruled by the norms ol ‘kanban’ 
speed and inhuman pressure, ate raised to 
unprecedented levels 

Forihe trade union movement ol industrial 
workers - and here I not only have in mind 
the ovcr-indusirialised countries, but third 
world countries like Mexico, Bra/.il and 
India as w'cll Japanisation hits far-reaching 
consequences. "Trade unions could he 
completely outmanoeuvred". An cxclu.sive 
orientation towards the labour aristocracy, 
or the collective worker, as trade unions, 
including progressive ones, haveliadilioiiall) 
done, is not only incorrect Irom an ethical 
point ot view. In such a strategy. Ihe interests 
ol only Ihe most privileged section ol male 
employees m fixed service arc defended, 
while those ol seasonal labourers, ot 
temporary workers - and in particuliir ol 
world’s largest industiial reserve army. 
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women - remain Mnieturally ncglccleu. 
This Mraiegy is. moreover, scit-dclealing, 
for through external Jeeentralisation 
entrepreneurs succeed in undermining the 
power ot the whole working class. In .short 
- the capitalist strategy ol' 'kanban'. ot quality 
circles and subcontracting, po.scs the need 
to tundamentally reconsider trade union 
strategics. 

Appendix 

MaKX’s. CiKl'Nimi'^SI AND AnM YSIS Ol 

Ti knovik Timi Ol Cai’Iiai 

In this Appendix. I wish to underline the 
exiiaordinary. actual relevance ol Marx's 
analysis regardingthepioblemol thcluniovci 
time ol capital When preparing for his 
theoretical and piactical .inalysis icgaiding 
thecapilalist system, which he was to present 
in hi.s mapuun opus. i)as Ka/nuil, Maix 
during the winter ol I K.'sT-.SK wrote a senes 
ol notebooks loi sell-ciarilication. These 
notebooks were to be published only acenliiry 
later They arc now knownasihe<’o7«r<y/i.\.rc 
They have justly been termed a "sourcebook 
ol inestimable value loi the study ol Marx s 
meihiHl ol inquiry" (.See the Foieword by 
Marlin Nieolaus to Marx’s Gnouln.su’, 
op cit. p ’’.I 

Two ol the notebooks conipiisiiig the 
ri'i/<;i</m\e. Notebook s' and Notebook VI, 
coriiain extensive passage on the theme ol 
Ihcimnovertiineol iapit.il First,let'sexplain 
the meaning of the leiminology For Marx, 
the turnover time ol capital relers to the 
whole cycle which capital completes, it relers 
to the compo.sitc ol produclion lime and 
circulation time, i e. to the various phases 
capital passes thioiigh bcloie. during and 
altcrthcendol Iheproducilonol acomniodity 
(see pp .S2IV.S2I and p 618/619). Preceding 
the initiation of production, eg. raw materials 
have to be procured, and after the commodiiy 
has hec‘n icadied it has to be brought to the 
market. ITie time tocoverthese steps belongs 
to the circulation time ol capital 

Now. the key que.stion which Marx asks 
himsell is the following. What mnuence 
does ciiculaiion time exert on the creation 
ol value'.’ “The question which interests us 
here is this: Does a moment of value 
determinat ion enter in iiuh-peiulrnt of labour, 
not arising directly Iroin it. but originating 
in ci rculaiion iiseU'.'" < p 519'.’). Marx ’ s answer 
IS .squarely [xisiiive. ciiculation lime does 
exert an independent inllucnce. and in order 
to illustrate the point. Marx draws a 
comparison. It a value lour limes smallc; 
realises itsell as capital four times in the 
same period in which a four times greater 


vatuc realises itsell as capital only once, then 
the smaller capiiaPs gain - production ol 
surplus value - is at least .as great as the 
larger's tp .519). It can even be greater. Mars 
says, because the surplus value can itself 
again fn- employed as surplus c.ipiial 

Thus, the calculation ol circulation lunc 
propel, and ol the total turnover tmiv ol 
capital, requites specilic analysis In oidei 
to undersi . 111(1 .inentrcprencrur'scapaiity to 
accumulate, it does not .sullice to know the 
rale ol exploiiati.in of hi.s worklorce. the 
suiphis lime ..xiracted trom his male and 
leniale l.ihoiircis We also need to take .i 
look at the tuiiioveriimeofhiscapital "Thc 
sum total ol values produced or the loi.il 
lealisalioii ol capital in a given epoch is 
dcteiniiiu'd not simply by the surplus time 
icali.sed in the piodiii tton piocess, but rathet 
bytliD siiipliD lime (surplus value) niuitiplled 
by the number which expies.scs how olten 
the priHluciioii piocess ol capital (an Iv 
repealed within a given peiiod ol lime’ 
(p 544) 

Maixliinhei discusses whether ciiculaiion 
time IS a posiiiveoi a negative value creatine 
element (liven that a moment enters mio 
value (lelertiim.iiion - circulation tune - 
whit h does not come out ol Ihediicci relation 
ot labour to capital (p 5.18), what inihiencc 
precisely does ciiculation lime exert ’ M.ii s 
considei'-circulaiioiitimea 'iialui.il haiiiei' 
It IS a lime ol devaluation. The mote the 
ciicul.iiion ol capital can be speeded up. the 
large! ihc speed with which the production 
piocess can he lepcalcd. the bellei this is loi 
the owner ol capital In othei W'ords, 
“cut Illation lime in ilscK is not a produciivc 
lorcc of capital. Ail that can happen ihioiigh 
the actcleiaiion .md abbreviation ol 
circulation lime ol the circulation piocess 
- IS Ihc icduilmn of the barrici posited bv 
the nature ol i apilal” (p 545). 

The above helps explain several majoi 
contemporaiy licndsol iniernaiionalcapil.il. 
I c. the specilic mode ol opcr.iiion ol 
Japanese companies ('kanban'), anil 
capitalism’s drive (o (urther develop (he 
means of commiimcaiion. The time needed 
(omamlain siocksol commodities produced, 
till instance. IS inlluenccd by the lime 
requited to liansmit orders, Wheieas 
originally ihcse needed to be conveyed by 
couriers oi letters, with a transmission time 
ol several days, the invention ol the 
telegraphic system, and more recently the 
lax system, have biouglil the transmission 
lime down to nearly zero Thus, the 
development ol lelccommunicaiions scives 
capiiiirs need to reduce eirculalion time to 
the barest minimum. To once more quote 
Marx himsell■ "C^apital by its nature drives 


beyond spatial barriers. Thus the creation of 
the physical conduit,ns ol exchange - ol the 
means ol cominiinicalion and irans|iort - 
the anmhil.ititni ot spate bv time - becomes 
an exii.uiivliiiaiv nccessitv loi it" (524), 
M.u X' s .in.iK SIS siiii-ly helps us understand 
the enoiinoiis popul.iiiiv among emre- 
preneiirs - ol the lapaiicse pnnciple of 
kanlian' (’ ipital is mit iesietl in tinuimg to 
a imnmnmi both ilie imii' l ainial lies idle 
bclore ihe siari ol |iioiliitiion, in the lorm 
oi raw iii.ileiKils anti pindm l eompvuients, 
and 111 limiting Hit- peiioil ih.ii slocks of 
cominodilics h.i\v u. lie liclii .ilin ihev have 
Uni linaiiscil (hu-ol the w.iys iii which the 
(III Illation ol capilal t.iii be speevk'tl up is 
precisely th.i! ol lorcnig suhionti.icU'd firms 
to ticlivei coinponenis siiui on lime For. 
the m.mageis ol l.ipanesc corporaiions. and 
ihc'ir iiiieiii.itional cotnpeiiiois know lully 
well Ih.il tile time needed toi ciiculaiion of 
eommotliiics exerts an inllnent e on the mass 
ol t.ilui they can piodiicc 'Kanban’ serves 
I'l elimmalc h.iriicrs to Ihc realisation of 
capiUil ai le.isl loi Ihose who t .iiiimposc 
• Ills !ule lleic. as in Ihe t.ise ol the 
devi-lopmeni ol commumc.ilions, eapil.il's 
l.iiget IS lo himg down ciitnialion lime Ihe 
nc.iiesl possible to /eio 

Notes 

1 rne.l (loin .Aiiloiiii. (ii.iaiwi ‘\iiii ii< iiiiniii 
llixl I llllllMIL op . It () Kin 

2 A sinking invi.ni. i ol the .ipplu .ilioii of Ihe 
.l.ip.iiicse niotici ol .Uhl oiiii.ii ling is Ihc 
(oiiip.int IliiKluslnn l.ev( r in liidi.i which 
IS conliolletl hv ihe Hiiiish/Diilch I'iiilc'vci 
coipoiuiion III loccnl ve.iis lliiiiluslaii I ever 
li.isiiKieasingly lake'll losubcoiili.icting, partly 
as a le.iclion to l.uioiv wouers' n'sisi.mee 
Sec Ihc ii'siills ol Ihe .u.kUiiik iiivesligation 
c.irriciloiilbv l.inl i.mscn.iri Siiheonliucling 
ami Inequaiily I tic('.i.col IliiidusiaiilA'Vcr 
in India (a llnilcvci ( oinpanyl op cil 

1 I he glohalis.iiion ol l.ip.incsc nuiiagenicnl 
incihoils IS hru'llv ilesviihcd in ihc sciiiin.if 
p.ipi'i published hy ilic I luiisii.iininals 
lnlorin.ili(in (ixilungC- op cil. p 2 "On Ihe 
intt'rn.ilional market Norih Aiiieiican and 
Fiiro|H'.in niullinalionals liegan to leel Ihe 
sqiiee/e ol Ihc Japanese .tnd olheis using 
Ihcsc orgaiiis.ilion.il principles Ai the 
beginning of Ihe l‘)KDs lapjiu'sc-rnnis broughl 
loynliMii lo Ihe II.S with then n.inspl.mts' 
At ihc same nine Aiiieocan toinp.inics. 
inipicssed with Japanese ellicicnty and 
conipeliliveness. si.ii led lo inirmlm ecleiiKni.s 
olToyolisni IJvIhc t'ndolllie PIKDs royolisni 
had hecoinc the doininani new iii.inagciiH'nl 
philosophy all over die woild 
4 Agooildc'scnpnoiiol the Inslorical Iransition 
from comnicici.lI lo indusinal siibconlracling 
m Jap.'n is piovidcd hv Anna\.i|hlila J(’H in 
hisarlii Ic 'Japanese .Siibtonirai lingSysicms', 
op sil. p M 21 
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5 Quotid from ihc pustsinpl by Hugo Ki|ne 
Cirahaitu 1 oiko and II iiiv Vrn(.iiia lo Ihi 
Dutib idilion ol Kcniamiii < orial s hook 
Iht \iiiik\liiiii ami lilt \loi>Ktilih On 

aiitl Maw f’lailui nan 

op 11 ( p 11 *> 

6 Sii Annas i|hula K H lapansss Sub 
lonliiiling Sysicins op til p M I'l 

7 Ihc position ol woiiitn pail Unit laboiiitr 
as indiislii il It siivt irniy ol I ihoiii in thi 
lapimst (toiioiii) IS dtstribid in ins 
essay Wonitn s I ihoiii in Iht lipantst 
[tonomv op til 

H II liny ht nolid n iliis poinl Ihil niv 
inlcrprtlalioii I Japans sutttss sloiy 
dilli IS signilitanlly iioiii iht inilysis 
provided by Paul Swii/y ai a liint whin 
the globalisation ol lipintsi nianagiiiKnl 
lt’thnii|uts ssas pisl siiiling In his essay 
lapaninPiispttiivi (I'JKII optii) Swet/y 
disiiissisl Kioisliki Iht illttlorihi Korean 
War IIOSO lost) on ihi letovery ol Iht 
JapaiH t etonomy and ihe inassivi growth 
in both l)( pulineni I (Ihe sietor prodiiting 
means ol prodiielion) and Deparliiuni II 
(piodiii ing me iiisol lonsuinplion) but dot s 
not additss iht spttilit Japanesi 
milhodology ol industiial i npUiilalion 

d I Ol Imthti d< lails it g irdinglhi tit strut lion 
ol Iht ti illknowlidgi ol the workiis and 
Ihcrisi ol I oidisni stt in pirtit iilai th ipiti 
ont ol Ktniiiiiin (oiiil s book //ii 
Waik\hai>antl lh( Sia/mali h optil pp IK 

10 Stt Haiiy Kiavtiniin I ahaui ana 
Man4>i>al\ ( apitnl op til p 101 II may bi 
noted lhal Mars in his (iumJiiwt disi usMd 
thi appiopii itionol Iht wmktrs knowledgi 
as Iht ahsorplion ol this knowltdgt in Ihe 
insiruminis ol pioduelion in mathincry 
Thus The dcvelopincnl ol Iht means of 
labour into mat hint ly is not an aetidtiual 
inoinenl ol eapital bid ralhci the historieal 
Ft shaping ol tin ti aditional inht rued iik ans 
ol laboui into a lomi idtqualt to tapilil 
Tht III 1 umululian af knim Irititi and at skill 
oltht gtntralpiodutlivt lorttsollht soeial 
brain is thus absorbed into tapild as 
oppose d lo laboui 'ndhtnit tpptais is in 
alliihutt ol lapilal ind iiioit spetilitally 
of lixtd tapilal insolai is ii tnit is into iht 
pioduilionproiessas inu msolpiotiuilion 
piiipti (op til p b'JI) 

11 Set Hans Kiastrnian op til p 112 M 

12 As Aniimio (uiinsti slalttl Iht point m 
Amtiitanisni and Toidism layloi is in 

latt expitssing with biulil lynieisin Iht 
pinpost til Amt iitanSotiely developing 
mtht woikti lolht highesidtgiecaulomalit 
and iiHthanital altiUidts hrtaking up Iht 
old psytho physital nexus of quililled 
prolessional work whith dtm intis a < ertain 
aelivepartiiipalionofinlelligente faniisy 
and iniiialivc on the pari ol the woikei and 
itdutingpiodut tivi o|ieiationsixilusively 
lo Iht methaniial physital aspeet (oped 
p V)2) 

n Sit Hairs Bras ti man I abaur aid 
Manai>al\ k ai>ilal op til p 241 

H Stt Muto Ichiyo (lass Srruggfi and 


rfihnolai’iial Innovalion m Japan time 
I9dS op til p IS 

IS Figures regarding the quaniitalive intrease 
in Iht number ol quality eonirol eirelcs are 
mentioni d in latob Mankidy Human 
Kesaurif Mananemenl op ell p M S7 

l(i (2uoti d IromMulotehiyo oped p The 
St minai pa(Hr ol rransnationals Infor 
miiion 1 xihange notes as the lunda 
menial iimliadielion of luyolism lhal 
woikeis on the one hand aie involvid in 
thinking ihoiit pioduelion strut luies and 
proetssts hut on the other hand are refused 
Iht light loiiut self deiermination (opeil 
P 

17 Quoted from Antonio Oramsii 
Atnerieanisin and Fordism op eit p 11(1 
In his essay Ciramsei devotes a spetifit 
St 1 1 ion lo Iht theme of High Wages (pp 
111) ID 

IK Iht seminar papei of the Transnational 
Inlormalion I xt hange notes that the 
inlrodui lion of Japanese managcmtnl 
icehniques is often aeeompanied by faeiory 
ilosuies the dismissal of trade union 
atlivisis and ireduelion in wages bxamples 
disiussed are thost of New United Motor 
Manufaeturing (NUMMI) a (Oint ventuie 
htiween (uncial Molois and Toyota in 
Irtinoni ( alifomia whieh heeameamodtl 
foi other tompanits woildwide and Ihe 
lord Cuauldlan faetory neat Mexico tily 
(op ell pp 1 4) 

l<J A ma|ui pail of the set ond volume of Marx s 
( apiul IS devoted lo the theme of Iht 
turnover lime of capital (op eit p ISb) 

20 7ht poinl IS noted amongst others by 
Benjamin ( oriat in Iht Workplai r and iht 
Slopwalih op ed p S7 

21 See Karl Marx Capital Volume I Chapter 
XIII on Cooperation op eil p 10S 

22 Set Iht sctlion Passage of Modem 
Mamifatture and Domcslit Industry into 
Modi in Meihanieal Industry Iht 
Hastening ol I his Kcvolutlon by the 


Application of the Factory Acts to Those 
Indusines ( apital Volume I opcit.p442 

21 See iny overview ol the Iheoreficai debate 
in the women s movement regarding 
women s labour Hie Dthait im Women s 
labour Hittotiial and Ihtoielii ul 
Perspei use published in Bengali by Shitpa 
Sahitya Calcutta 1992 

24 For a lively account of the intense pressute 
experienced by Japanese workers employed 
lo work on the assembly line set Ihe diaiy 
of Iht Toyota worker SatoshiKamala Japan 
an Ihi Passim; line As Ihe authoi notes 
the system of assembly line production is 
txtended lo the subcontracted fiims and 
the system of kanban provides the 
connecting link The assembly line> in the 
supplying funis are synchninised with the 
assembly lines m Ihc 1 oyola lactones This 
kanban method which has been hailed in 
Ihe media is actually intended lo enmrt thi 
dclivcrante in time by the subeonirictrd 
firms It forms a further piool of the 
increasing synchiomsaiion in industry Tven 
the streets between the supplying Turns and 
the Toyota faclorit's are considered lo be 
assembly lines which connect the actual 
assembly lines in ihc fatluries wdh each 
other (up id p 142) This quoit wel* 
illustrates tht e lose interconncs lion ht Iw een 
Furdist reduction of sluiks and Tuyotisl 
rediitliuii ol stocks' 

25 1 he history ul Fordism indicates lhal the 
vietory of Toyotism over Ihe trade union 
move me nl may well he temporal y As thi 
seminal paper of Ihc Tiansnalional 
Infill malitin L xchangc stales it took several 
decades lor Aniciiean unions lo catch up 
with Fordism Until ihe sit in strike at 
General Motor s flint tar plant in 1917 
(during which the United Automobile 
Workers Union was born) d was thought 
impossible to oiganist the deskilled and 
semi skilled assembly line workers mlo a 
union (op eit p 4) 
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Ethics and the Indian Manager 

R C Sekhar 

Organisations caught up in the tough world of competitive survival have Jottnd it diffii till to ntaU their ethical 


missions congruent with the traditionc 
courses in ethics. This article makes 
for action. 

THERE is an unmistakable surge the world 
over in the demand for managers who arc 
trained in ethical thinking; business ethics 
cannot in the circumstances continue to 
remain a mere rhetoric lor long. Stark (1993) 
estimates that there are 5(K) courses in the 
US. 2S textbooks and three academic journals 
all devoted to business ethics. Harvard starts 
pounding its students on ethics nght from 
the first semester. And if ethical philosophy 
of business had any innate tendency to get 
stuck to Its rhetorical moorings. Stark shows 
how it could, and selectively has. learnt to 
become a very relevant and practical area 
of management education. But, he basically 
assesses the viability of an educational tool 
in the classroom and not its impact in the 
Held. More recent reactions Irom the field 
indicate that there is still much to achieve. 
Organisations caught up in the tough world 
of competitive survival have found it difficult 
to make their ethical missions congruent 
with the traditional systems of management 
controls applicable to *lrst line operational 
managers. The newly ethically educated 
MB As. usually at the middle levels, arc bravely 
trying to cope with and resolve the apparent 
conflict of pnontics bobbing up all the time. 

There have been .stirrings in India al.so, 
not just in imitation but from equally 
deep anguish. The pioneer in this field is 
S KChakroborthy (1986.1991.1993.1995) 
of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta. The IIMs however do not as yet 
have a compulsory course in ethics; it is 
■aught only as an optional at IIM Calcutta. 
Two or three other premier institutions of 
management in India.andthcTA Pai Institute 
of Management is one of them, have 
compulsory courses on ethics in business. 
Each one of them has its own framework 
for teaching. We ate now at the brink of a 
public debate as in how to ensure that all 
this passion is just not rhetoric but .socially 
useful basis for action. The gixxf intentions 
behind all of these fiameworks being 
accepted, they have nevertheless to be tested 
carefully and pragmatically. 

The expression ‘rhetoric’ is used in the 
.scn.se of a high sounding declamation which 
is intended to impress but is of no use for 
practical action towards achieving its 
explicitly stated objectives. It could also 
mean that its un.said object! ves are at variance 
with its stated object! ves and the declamation 
is really an attempt to divert the attention 


systems oj management controls. The liM. 
case for ethics in business, not just as a 

of the listener. Here are typical example.s ol 
rhetoric in ethical dtsrlamations made to 
students of management or practising 
managers: ’There is only one way we can 
bring ethics to the world and that is by the 
overthrowot capitalism', or ‘bringing in the 
raja-rishi concept in our lives discovered by 
ancient Vedic India', or ‘cleansing the mind 
by Integral Yoga', or ‘preserve the purity of 
teachings of the Quran*, or ‘apply the 
teachings of the Buddha. Gandhi or Christ 
to humanity'. or ‘ensure free markets so that 
profits motivate people’, or ‘make the mini¬ 
mum numbet of laws tor ensuring uniform 
nilesofthegamein a free market and penalise 
sharply anyone breaking the laws’, etc. 

Hveiy one of the above statements is 
frequently made by some or the other school 
of thought ol ethical and economic 
philosophy But on their own, they fail to 
give any practical meaning to a choice of 
managerial action. They have, however, 
usually provided a convenient alibi for the 
manager to act so as to be able to indulge 
in his/her >)wn wants and desires. This is 
legitimised by saying that till the world 
changes to the crccil declaimed, it is certain 
one can do nothing more than ’follow the 
crowd’ Stark (1993) shows that no .sooner 
extensive teaching ethics to managers became 
a reality, those who were teaching them were 
confronted with the stark lack of relevance 
ot such an approach to the real issues laced 
by managers in their work. Arun Monappa 
(|987) of IIM, Ahmedabad showed that 
much of religious preaching in the country 
by institutional religions was perceived as 
totally irrelevant by the business community 
and business managers. Eight years later, 
today, the situation in India has not changed; 
as shown from field studies reported later 
in the article. 

Statements such as the above would not 
be a ‘rhetoric’ if made in some other 
circumstances by policy-makers, social 
reformers or activists. For example, when 
young revolutionaries threw themselves 
against the barricades and declared 
themselves forliberty,equality and fraternity 
or when Marx and Engels wrote the 
Communist Manifesto or Lenin went across 
in a sealed train to take charge of the Russian 
revolution, or when a Naxalite charges 
against the government, or when the 
Americans declared independence and 
followed it up by adopting a Bill of Rights, 


V in India do not have n.s vet t 'ompulsory 
rhetoric hut as a socially useful basis 

or India evolved the Indian Omsliiution or 
when the Buddhist monks and Ashoka 
preached [xjaee. These would have been 
directly relevant for action But (hat is not 
the role we seek for the aveiagc manager. 

Again, it now such preaching is done to 
gain votes for anyone or give the strident 
declaimers a perpetual pniminencc in public 
affairs trading on peoples frustrations, it 
wtHild be a detestable way of using ‘rhetoric’. 
Havingclearedsomcorthedcfinitional issues 
by descriptive illu.strations we would now 
prix ecd with the basic substance ol the paper. 

The nature ol alternatives needing the 
working out ol elhical trade oil's m business 
organisations arc variesl. (i)producl choices, 
(ill piicing policies, (lii) prcx-css choices, 
(iv) envtronmcmal issues, (v) employment 
practices, (vi) eaiecr advancement decisions, 
(vii) cusumier policies, (viii) purchase 
decisions, etc. 

One may view these issues fi om the slightly 
diftering perspectives of the ethical role of 
the decision maker. The roles one may assume 
are; firstly, harmonising oneself with the 
organisation, secondly, taking policy 
dccLsions as the final authority, thirdly, setting 
the organisations ethically right, or tourlhly, 
setting .social noims as leaders of .society. 
There is undue emphasis on the second role 
with reducing importance to the third role 
and the fourth role in ttial order in the current 
western literature Current Indian literature 
has on the other hand a greater emphasis on 
the lourth role. But the first aspect, namely, 
the need for harmonising is more ubiquitous 
for the managers. As Solomon (1994) 
mentions, "Policy disagreements are 
irrelevant... most employees do not make 
policy... moral di.s.sensions with implied 
policies is the more appropriate concern of 
business ethics”, i e, the problem of most 
modern managers is not to lay down the 
‘dharma’ but to cope with the tensions with 
the laid down dharma. But contrary to the 
situation of Arjuna of the Gita, the present- 
day manager has not only to take decisions 
in a dilemma hut carry his team along. 

Further, there arc limits to ethical choice 
by the circum.stanccs of one’s birth. In 
strongly caricatured style William Fredrick 
(1986) describes the situation and crilict.seti 
the approach of normative ethics; 

Now cnierihe philosophic eihician, speaking 

thesweel voice of reason and urging adojHion 

ofabstractly attractive ethical principles and 
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I cthiial atial>«is (has to deal 

with) the lealiiv tin oh'crved fact ot 
valiK loitdtlKinint? \sithin s<hio cultural 
context not with \xid)tiiincss the locusol 
(.iliiial sv'Uiiis thil diice imlisiduals 
oiyanisalions and sociclicc alonj; citlain 
pathways aic accoiUin)’ to ccilain 
ciiltuiallv and ycnctically induced 
piituipUs |c|uotcd in Rowk l‘)Xt) iSKI 

I ic'diick Mtsoltattaiiisiaiicxci'ssivc'ic'liancc* 
oncihicsol oimhi with little'consideration 
lot wh.il IS shilts the'locus lioin e'thics as 
a liiiishcil picKliie I to an cthie al diseoiitsc' o 
an cmpoiiiu pioecss 

Iluis a typical tnaiiapei no doiiht has 
several ethical c hoicc s w hie h lie eel celtie ilion 
lei select Irom Rut the c arc all hemmed in 
by the ciicumst.imes and the antecedent 
histoty ol the oreanis ition and sociciv I his 
conlc'xtiial ehiiaetei ol clhical pioccsses ol 
manaiteisOl any othcis is well appreclaicd 
by philosopliu til \ isiiy eiitlciing and even 
ceintiaiy iiispii ilioii' Hues David Hume 
whoisllu lalherol miHleinscientilie lation 
alism mh\ l<lMi.u\iul (nUt which invokes 
divine inspiration both iceonpnise this 

I line \i Ri 1 K M ISM 

II 1 line al liaiiuii^' lot a managei must have 
a c lose tit XUS with vvhai is it becomes 
inipenlive tint e veiv im|)oitanl pail ol 
elhie I education must be an under standing 
ol realiiv the economic insiiiiitions social 
iiistiiuiions the noinis ol I iw and most ol 
alllhebasie niiuit iiulextentolseKialisatiein 
Alt' ihc |)eopli III this country laialisis or 
al the oiliei cxiiinic piolit maximisets ' Art 
they deeply iinbued with lespetl lot 
institution il icligion .itiil lundamc'tit ilism or 
do they have gieatei icspect lot synibols ol 
emeiging institutions in the country which 
have common Icatuie ol the international 
tiachlionsol demociac V and Iree choice ' Do 
thev believe in duties as the basts ol ethics 
Ol tii'hts ’ Are they lone wolves oi have they 
ciiltivaled a sense ol bonhomie' Ait they 
tonsumeiisis too leady to be centupled by 
the elobal niaikcis or iie they guided bv 
more basic values ’ 

One may not be able to giv e a him answer 
to any ol these questions but one c an broadly 
sec il the dramatised versions ol depiavity 
and toiiupiiori lelieioiis mania <ind halted 
which IS rending the an todav aic tiuly 
lepiesenlativ c ol the people The 
ciiminalis.ition desiiihcd in the Vuhia 
Coinmiiicc Ol the pictutc thiownupby the 
gieat Indian bank SI am ue no doubt ispects 
ol Indian icahty Rut how common is th.s 
dcpiaviiy that .in ethical m.inager would 
have to constantly and continuously battle 
with It all the lime ’ Should this vision c.l 
indi.i colour distort and damage then 
outlook ol optimism .iiicl trust' 

A quieter and less clemonsir.ittve method 
ol objective' held inquiiy by the dudents 


of the TA Pai management institute 
(see Appendix) shows that Ihc reality may 
be miK h mote hopeful and the future ol 
ethical pitKesses could well be much more 
in the great humanist tiadiiion which 
unloldeci iisell with the (rench rcyoluiion 
the American revolution the Russian 
revolution .ind the Indian ronstitution their 
abcii.ilions nolwithstanding Thus market 
systems ol exchange ol goods and services 
aieconsidcfcd moie likely to oiler systemic 
ethic ality as w as the hope of I om Paine the 
gieal .ind hers philosopher of individual 
liheily uidlihcr.ihsm|P.mie I7‘>2), but very 
stgiiihi anily oie inisecl workers’ thought 
olhciwisc The surprising evidence ol 
bonhomie ind compassion among the Indian 
[Mople .ind then nigged clhical base w.is a 
learnine cxjiciicnce for the students riie 
diserichantmeni ol Ihc Indian people with 
instiUitionali‘..dr..hgions as ethical aiclscame 
out boldly Also IS evident theirgre.itei l.iiih 
in the symbols ol modern outlook e g 
le.icheiswc'ici iiikcdlai higher than icligious 
Ic.uJeis as lok models Modern means ol 
w.itching (line il icioiintability are valued 
c g iitivism I IW and journalism in th il 
orcic'i Pravci ind leligioiis c'xhort.ition inci 
lormal leligious beliels are considerc'il to be 
lot illy weak method, ol society regiil.tting 
Its ethics Not pi.iymg is considered no sin 
.It all hill nol eating toi the aged .1 caidin.il 
smc'vi nmoTt iluni iking bribes Prolessional 
backc'ioiiiid ilicci one s I nth m ethics hui 
nc ver to d iin igc it tot illy Indian MRAs .irc 
l.ir moie uiiwilhne to s.iciilice ethics loi 
.ichievcniiiii thin Indian engincets 01 US 
MRAs Rut untoiiun itclv ihcv arc some 
what sell iii'h'coiis and leelth.it the olheis 
(I e ollui III in ihimselves) are moic easy 
iiibc'iidiiu' ovc I b K kw aid in ethic s 10 sin i t'ed 
III hie In siimmiry the ethical clim.iti is 
one ol i nsuiim 1 I m balance bv .isscition 


(iiiilip / Hi II ISIS 

1 Shopktcpiis II iwkiis 

2 Sinioi I sciiilivc s 
f 1 nginccnin Minknis 

I olal < III up I 

(iiotip U Viiui\ f)iit\ HiiiiiiiJ 
I Klllt C >11 II WOlkl IS 
y M.iiiiiJ vviiik IS 
7111 il c iit.uj. !l 

(iiinip III VeC"' IW Miiiiili\li unit liituli\l\ 

(1 House AOIS 

7 Mcitle ll slink Ills ihictors 

8 Non protcssion il college vludentv 
f Delhi MB \ sitiiknis nol yet iniltalid to ethics 

loial firoup III 
lot il all grout 

10 Peiccpiion of Ilelhi MBA sluttents ot others 


emd Icgttimisationof tights rather than a plea 
fur duties, this has .in exception when ii 
typically comes to duty to the aged and 
women in whu h the appc'al to duty is made 
There are five implic alions of this lor ethical 
education ol the m.in.igc'rs 

Fiistly the universalised model ol the 
economic man who only works lor 
maximising Ins proliis is a myth Though 
Ihis .issumption miy he useful (01 broad 
economic analysis, it would lail as a 
cornel Slone ol social control Amitaiht/iuni 
(P)hX) has al so m.idc thispointinhiswntings 
Reality is closer to the more inunded 
understanding that m.in is a nnxiurcot greed 
and bonhomie and the quality which 
prt'dominaU's is a sliuctutal conseqicncc 
Ihcielorc structures arc as important in 
clhical hope as the 1 nd 1 v 1 Ju. 1 l Bhailhrihan 
also implies this in his writings Secondly 
iheie is an underlying appieciation ot 
oihicalitv in the social psyche and unethical 
bi'havioui IS likely to cause cognitive 
disson.uic e Anv (lerson who is boldly eihic al 
IS like ly 10 get a positive lesponse in the lone 
iiiii I Ins le.iluie was highlighted to the 
aulhoi bvAmol Kain.id llu'MDol Akiciity 
Fiiiind.iiion the well known company ot 
c'lhic il builders whodc'inonstrated that ethics 
c III also pay 

Thirdly the mutual distrust in the tndian 
psyche could have important repercussions 
on the clhic.il piocesscs ol a nuinager In an 
iiitc'rcsling study Stephclo (lalhiaith and 
(mm (IW4) have shown that in the I IS ihc 
pt'icc'piions ol unethicalitv ol oiheis iriggoi 
unelhicality ol the fKiceivers Ihis would 
mean lh.it 1 major step in ensuring that 
c y me I'mclot's nol plav havoc on the manager 
IS a piiiccss ot huilding trust in people 
houtthiv p.Uernalism is not the ethical 
expectation ol the day but respect foi 
Je"''.'jt" I bon .'IV fherel.m- an ability 
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Nou V Dillcrc m c- .within groups nut statistically significant except in the caseot the Delhi MBAs 
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10 understand and work I'or mutual sell- 
lulfilmcnt has to be a profound feature of 
cthicaf abilities. Fifthly, ethical expectations 
have multi-dimensional features and have 
subtle nuances which aggregation and 
oversimplification would tail to capture. 

The fourth and fifth needs of ethical 
learning of the previous paragraph would 
clearly point to the compulsive requircitienl 
of a pluralist approach to ethics. Pluralism 
could be defined as a iejection of the 
destructive quest for some \ummuin himum 
and iccogniscs that the legitimate ends of 
life arc many and there are wide varieties 
of good and moral lives and that theie need 
be no blueprint lot heaven It was typical 
ol Indian philosophy that it developed a 
model somewhat like that in the realm ol 
religion and philosophy ' But veiy 
importantly, there is .sonu;. but very much 
less, evidence ol pluralism in ethics, 
compared to religion and metaphysics The 
ethical pluralism ol India is not pluralism 
by choice but a relativistic plural ethic thrust 
upon persons 

Marxist analysts like Ko.sambi(l‘)64 209, 
114), have been unable to comprehend this 
autonomous growth ol pluralism in 
philosophy. Their aiialylKal Iramevsoiks 
workcii on the assumption ol a one-to-one 
correspondence between ethics on the one 
hand and metaphysics and religion on the 
other, between 'iclationshipsol production' 
or, the one hand and ‘llv superstructure' on 
the othei. Perhaps wc have only to liaik 
towards modern Indian authors, for sonic 
Iresh air on ethical pluralism 

In more practical terms what would pursuit 
ol pluralism mean'* It could mean the 
extensive u.sc ol three concepts, minimalism. 
melioMsm and public discourse 

Firstly, in applying l!ic concept ol 
minimalism wc could use three typical 
operational instruments and one attitudinal 
back-drop Wc would put the minimum 
number ol don'ts of ethics m oui criminal 
Icgislalion The choice ol these is bused 
roughly on an understanding of the 
'stochastic probability’ of .socially undesir¬ 
able action of Ihc members, without the law 
and I f there were a law. Waddington’s (1967) 
concept ol ethics of stochastic processes is 
described by Hardin (I9KK) in the overall 
context These changes in 'probability’could 
guide the formulation of the law. We would 
put the minimum conditions to ensure fair 
mies of the game in our civil legislation. We 
would provide maximum flexibility in 
application in our procedural law. 
administrative law and case law. 

Secondly, a.s an attitudinal back-drop we 
would cultivate a strong approach of 
meliorism in our educational systems 
Meliorism can be defined as an aspect of 
pragmatic ethics [McDormitl 1986] owing 
much to the American philosopher. John 


Dewey. Modest but deep pragmatic morality 
calls uptrn us to a Itfc of 'meliorism', a lilc 
in which we efiect no ultimate solutions, yet 
stiess to make things a little better. The 
consequences ol a ‘total solution' may 
create siill more problems. It hovers 
dangerously between ethical absolutism 
and ethical expediency Indian meliorism 
took the shape ol tolemncc towards Irailty 
or ovcwhclming importance ol lo'vcincihics 
idcpending on the way one looks at it), 
typically embodied in the Krishna legends, 
this exasperated humourless Marxists like 
Kosaitibi IKosiimbi 1964.115). A very 
(KTceptive and sensitive under-standing ol 
this IS livail.ihle in a recent brnik ol deep 
leiitoiiic schislaiship by Hardy (1995) 
Thirdly, there is a need for transparent 
open discns'-ions by a multiplicity of 
spontaneously firmed public.s 1 Habermas 
1979, 19S9, (’i,ug I99.f]. Habermas, a neo- 
.Marxist, secs diis desirable condition o( 
democi.itic discourse, existing nowheie in 
the wiirlil, ill capitalist or in socialist 
countries, the west or the east. But that is 
no reason we should leverl to an elitism 
III '.lineal dispensation which is implicit 
in some ol the variants ol "back lo the 
Hindu loors" IChakroborthy 1995) 
Pluralism docs not necessarily mean a 


eviiical and pessimistic acceptance of a 
dismal status (|uo 

W'e could close this discussion on pluralism 
by rclcrring to its icndcucv to giavitaie 
towards .1 minimalist ethics ol don’ts and 
leave the do's to individual decision, 
f'hakroboiiliy, h.iwevei. argues lotiel'ully 
dial ihis iiitmiig back liom p;iieriialism, 
howe’vei controlled and vvell inlcmioned it 
m.iv be.couldhecxtrcmelv psychologically 
desiiuciivc It could also oseicio the* ethics 
of lights and neglect the ethics ol duties. 
[(’Iiakrobonhv I'Wi 19Uii 1 his. he says, 
IS exirciiiciv h.trinlul to sin ieiv Needlessto 
say that .i I'l.iiuiily ol nucleisl.mding could 
guide one low aids a 'middle p.itli' 

‘Miimu P.M1I Ol liiiiKs 

Moral ptnlo.sophcis ol the tree inaikct 
economy would say th.i! the che.tjie.sl wity 
ol ‘doing die gicatesi good to Ihc gtcaic.st 
tiiimbei' IS allowing individu.ils to define 
wh.ii IS gcHxJ loT themselves The magic 
lormiil.', ol ‘markei I'liccs" would deieiinine 
how people would v.iliie cMch other's goods 
and services and make it the basis of 
exchange Tins would eii.ible Ihe .siKiety as 
a whole lo move towards opiiina! allocution 
ol resources and ensure maxiiiiiimcll'iciency 
ol opor.itioiis It could even allow the 
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•Score 
(I lo 


Sigiiificani I’aileiiis 


I Human iH-ings .lie sclfi.sh and 
need eomp'ilsion lo be ethical 


2 fluinan beingc aie vietiins ol 
soeio-pcil piessiires forcing 
unethical behaviour 

t Keligious leadeis can settle 
I a) iloinesiic problems 
cl.; elhical business pruhicms 


2.rH» 
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2 16(a) 
2 .lOtb) 


Signdicani dill between o.iupalionc 
(U1 per eeni Coidideneei Shopkoepei!,/ 
engineers aglee Housewives, doelors 
disagree ('oiielates widi ileonlologieal 
seines in table I 

Sipnilic aiil clillcience helween oiiiipalums 
(W jK‘i lenl Confidence) Corielalcs with 
ileoniologic:d sioie in table 1 

Hillcienees beiween oicupaiions and 
ages and lal and (h) pans 
slalislieally insii<nilteanl 


NiiK' .Scores I lol.illy agree. .1 totally disagree and 2 inierniediale posiimn 
Tahli' .1 Hthii M Koli Moon hik Sami’I i Poi'iimios 


Role Model 

•Score 

Rank 

Signifteanl Palierns 

Group 1 Highly KiKorJed 




Teachers 

1 S9 

1 

Very high tor housewivc.s and shopkeepeis 
very pool lor enginc'ering sludenls and 
manual workers Stalisiu ally signiticanl 

Doctors 

Group II Medium Kcnurd 

2 1.1 

T 

Uriitorm over oei upalion and .ige 

Pnc.sl.s 

Group III Poorly Ref-arded 

2 94 

t 

Very poorly regarded by housewives and 
manual workeis Other dillea-nics 
insignificanl 

Businessman 

4,05 

4 

Uniformly poor including shopkeepers 
themselves 

Government servant 

4,10 

5 

Ditto 

Politician 

.5.47 

6 

Diltoexeepi blue collar workers' signilicantly 
high reganl 


Note llifferences within gn>up.s are significant at 90 per cent to 99 per cent Dilterenccs beiween 
groups signifieani at UX) per cent level. 
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indulgence oC very varied perceptions of 
individuals of the nature of man, but leave 
it entirely to their private worlds. A person’s 
contacts with others are for the limited 
purpose ot exchange of goods and .services. 
Thus, according to them, operating on free 
market sy.stcms and prices is the most ethical 
thing one can conceive if pluralism is the 
key word Nobody loses in this and every¬ 
body gams. It IS all so simple, cheap and 
awesomely complete. 

It is quite understandable why this way 
of looking at things captured the imagination 
of economic thinkers with the breakdown 
of the shackles ot feudalism in 19th century 
Europe (Adam Smith, Marshall and so on). 
But contrary to the views usually held. 
Sen (1987) shows that the fathers of this line 
of thinking were not naive lo believe that 
the whole of ethics could be captured by this 
rapturous scheme ot ihmgs. It is only the 
current crop of Chicago schiMil economi.sts 
in the US who believe that this is not only 
what 'is' but also what ‘ought’ to be with 
as little modification as possible (Frcidman 
1970; Becker 19761. Thus current-day market 
economists tar from being indifferent to 
ethics think that the highest ethics is this 
concept of market mechanism and the drive 
for the resulting profits. But even they would 
seek one support. They are ‘minimalists’ as 
dc.scribcd in the previous paragraph. Make 
the laws strict and penalties for breaking it 
severe and see the magic results everywhere 
including cnvi'onmcntal ethics, they would 
.say. It also presumes that while making the 
laws human beings would be benign 
collectively just to ensure they can indulge 
in being wicked and greedy individually. 
They expect human beings to be ethical 
chameleons changing colours. 

We have indicated in the previous 
paragraph why many, and particularly 
sociologists, would not agree with the model 
of economic man; wc also supported them 
with field data. Wc would now more 
forcefully assert that Freidman’s exclusive 
dependence on market systems for ethical 
dispensation of pluralism ith the support 
of law is neither ‘is’ nor ‘ought to he'. It 
has been shown ISckhar I99S] that the 
practical way civilisations have sustained 
pluralism in any form is through .several 
integrative mechanisms and institutions in 
addition to market systems and law. They 
include psychological socialising processes 
[Kohibergh 1981 qimtcd in Laurence 1993; 
Ghose I986J. professional groups, 
organisational structures, mythology, epics 
and religion, literature and arts. These keep 
humanity in the ‘middle path’ which was 
referred to in the previous paragraph. 
Hir-schman (1982) in a masterly analysis of 
the twists and turns in theethical philosophies 
of market systems over the last three centuries 
has shown that it has varied from a total 


belief in its ability to provide civilised choice 
to total horror at its potential to destroy 
decency and liberalism. He has al.so shown 
how both the assertions could be true for 
.some situations and in some societies. Today 
wc may be witnessing a possibility of a 
dialectical synthesis of several features of 
maiitet and non-market civilising institutions. 
To extend the plea at the end of his brilliant 
paper, “i.s ii not time for ethics to embrace 
complexity", and adopt a synthesis of the 
methods of both the precision of economics 
and the breadth of sociology without 
depending solely on either of them? (Baron 
and Hannon I994| 

Those who have sought a totally self- 
contained holistic logic in ethical 
prescriptions have tried in vain. Usually, 
their irustration comes from their inability 
to get a consensus right at the starting point 
of their inp A holistic view in its absolute 
sense, should start trom ontology which lays 
down the essence of things, move on to 
philosophy, then lo moral philosophy then 
to meta-cthics, (hen to ethical norms and last 
of all apply ethics to specific issues. But 
most interestingly Hare (1986) has very 
in.sightfully shown that if we start the trip 
from the other end the problems arc usually 
much less in practice. In nine times out of 
10 one can arrive at a consensus as lo what 
should be done provided the facts and the 
con.scqiience.s ol alternative actions are well 
understood and the attiludinal preferences 
of every one IS made explicit and transparent. 
This is almost a commonscnsical stand 
which is also that ot the modem philosopher 
Stevenson (1947-48) and Brihaspathi of the 
Lokayata schools of ancient India. Therefore 
an attitude ol mind which attempts to make 


this explicit is good ethical education. This 
is no different from the methods of Nash's 
(1989) 12 ethical questions or Hunt and 
Vittel’s reiterative heuristic model (1993). 
Sekhar (1995) has felt that this pragmatic 
approach of applied ethics would 
undoubtedly be helped if one also adopted 
the concept of ‘nishkamya karma' (v/ork 
with indifference to personal rewards) from 
the Gita, even if we disagree on some of its 
other features. 

There is i ncontrovertible evidence to show 
that psychological processes for socialising 
individuals in society is one of the 
fundamental features of ethics. Indian 
traditions are rich in technique in ihe.se 
processes. They can be ignored only at our 
peril. It would be very important to separate 
these techniques from those which flow 
direcily from the undemocratic, unegalitarian 
and exploitative features of the Indian past. 

The evolving trend of Indian thinking 
starts from the sankhya philosophy 2,000 
years old, through Patanjali, the Bhagavad 
Gita (both about fifth century BC or a little 
later), Rajashekara (9th century AD), skirting 
the Zen-Yoga, the 20th century writings of 
Aurobindo, (he widespread practices of 
transcendental meditation developed by 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and the most recent 
efforts of ‘mind stilling exercises' and 
‘chithashudhi ’ of Chakroborty (1993). There 
arc .several other variants in the recent 
practices which attempt to develop the basic 
ideas of the Indian psychological tradition. 

India has a wealth of didactic material and 
rich repertoire of myths, legends, epics and 
religious lure. The contribution of the 
Bhagavad Gita to adaptive thinking is 
enormous for the very reason that is explained 


Tabu 4 ITr! i.pnoN of .Sample oi Relative Seriousness of Ethical Lapses 


Ethical Seriousness lAip.se 

Score 1-10 

Raiik 

Significant Pattern 

Group 1 Hurenieh Scruiux 

Beating wife 

177 

1 

Significant (99 per cent) difference with 
occupation and age Les.s than 40 are more 
concerned and 
so are manual workers. 

Not caring for iln- aged 

3.79 

2 

Engineering students arc more concerned. 

Sex ouLside marriage 

3 99 

3 

Significantly higher concern in age 30 to 

40 irrespective of occupation 94 per cent 
confidence level. 

Croup II Verv .Vennuv 

Taking hnhu.s 

4,69 

4 

Sr executives more concerned. 

Clteating 

4.75 

5 

Ditto 

Gnmp III Serioux 

Giving below mmiinuin wages 

Group ly Mtkirralely Serious 

5.22 

6 

Students consider it very serious but blue 
collar workers are worried but little 94 per 
cent Confidence Manual workers are more 
concerned than blue collar workers. 

Giving bribes 

6.09 

7 

Uniform across occupation and age. 

Group V Not Serious 

Not praying 

7.15 

8 

Ditto 

Not doing special work for 

7..33 

9 

Ditto 

Not giving chanty 

7.56 

10 

Ditto 


Nok: Only differences between groups statistically signifleant (100 per cent). 
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in note I; it recognises the contextual 
constraints. The instant popularity abroad of 
even thequixotic and eccentric Indian bhakti 
movements, like the Hare Krishna one, is 
proof of its potentials. There is a need for 
the Indian icfcntity to assert itself when the 
ethical climate of India is being disparaged 
by western scholars for being largely devoid 
of free markets, lax legal enforcement and 
corruption [Bowie 1993; Donaldson 1993 
m White 1993). 

Ashish Nandy (1983), pleading for a 
revival of the Indian identity, says that in 
the Indian context knowledge without ethics 
is not so much bad ethics but inferior 
knowledge. It would be equally true that 
ethics without knowledge would he inferior 
ethics. But as could be .surmised from the 
discussion so far, the knowledge is not only 
confined to cognitive analysis but also 
experiential knowledge which can be 
understood by the heart. But neither 
knowledge nor ethics is of practical use 
unless managers learn to innovate all the 
time to create feasible ethical paths to 
economic achievement. Neither ethical 
permissiveness nor self-righteousness is the 
need of the hour. This has five implications 
for ethical education. 

Firstly, ethical education cannot avoid 
complexity and convert itself to ‘formulae’, 
no less than the general run of management 
education Secondly, cthicality has all the 
time to think of alterna'ive paths to achieve. 
Thirdly, ethical education cannot be deli nked 
from ambiguous and contentious subjects 
like psychology, philosophy and religion, 
but even this would be incomplete without 
seeing the links with systemic ethical 
processes better understood from law, 
sociology, organisational behaviour and 
economics. Fourthly, the case approach to 
ethical education would be very appropriate. 
Fifthly, the ancient tradition of stones and 
anecdotes could communicate the ethical 
feel very effectively and could be used in 
varied forms. This also follows from an 
extremely interesting analysis of the 
differences between this method and others 
by King and Acklin (1994). 

Ethics is no longer a ‘rhetoric’. Ethical 
education can be and are designed to produce 
balanced pleasant flexible and effective 
managers with the power of insights and 
courage to create and use ethically desirable 
means to sustain oigani sations in an ambience 
of liberalism and democratic choice. 'Fhey 
must learn to see people as they are: mostly 
good but sometimes vicious. The education 
must consciously try to prevent the managers 
growingchipson theirshoulderonthe.viitues 
of a dog-eat-dog ethics or get into a frenzy 
of fanatical self-righteousness of a 
fundamentalist who has a maniacal de.sire 
to ‘refoim the world ’. Ethics is not a product 
but a proce.ss, which is often complex and 


requinng synthesis of .several disciplines. 
Most of ail it can never he a formula. Ancient 
Indian p-sychOlogy has profoundly useful 
instiumeins but these alone would not suftlcc 
unless used contextually. Teaching of ethics 
is ideally based on the case method and 
supplemented by the ancient methods of 
story-telling. 

Appendix 

A Fii.1.1) .Sii.ov o.s fcriMi'Ai. ATini'o».s,» 
Indian PoPui.AiiON'i 

The study (conducted by the students of 
the TA Pai Management Institute) had a 
fivc-pait questionnaire. 

In the first part, the respondents were 
asked to indicate their advice in four 
situations. All ol them were in the setting 
of a business establishment in which the 
advice had to be given to the owner. In the 
first situation an employee tells lies but 
because of that brings in profits. In the 
second he tells lies but this re,sults in losses. 
In the third situation the employee tells the 
truth and makes pioflt. In the fourth situation 
the employee tells the truth and makes los.ses 
The owner had five options; .Sack him. 
Counsel him. Do Nothing, Encourage him 
or Promote him. Scored as I to 5 they 
would obviously measure the extent of 
approval of the behaviour of the employee. 
Let us assume the scores are X, Y, A and 
B. The sum of difference in approval 
between truth and lie in both situations of 
profit and loss (B - Y) + (A - X ) would 
indicate the absolute moral tendencies' .This 
is labelled a.s the ‘dcuntological score’. The 
word deoniological is used to mean a 
tendency to hold that certain things are nght 
and certain others wrong by themselves, 
irrespective ol their consequences. 

The sum of differences between the 
scores of profit and loss situation in both 
cases pul logethci (X - Y) + (A- B) would 
measure the tendency for bending over 
backward for achievement, ignoring moral 


principles. Thi: could be labelled the 
‘teleological score’ The word ‘teleological’ 
IS used to describe a tendency to believe 
that an action is right or wrong as judged 
by Its consequences Good is defined 
independently from the right and the right 
If. defined as that which maximises the good. 
In the formula used above profit is treated 
as ‘giKHl’ The clarity in distinguiiihing 
deoniological appioachcs Irom leicological 
approaches is adopted Irom Rawls (1971). • 
The concept of scoring was adapted from 
Hunt and Vasques-Paiaga (1993). 

The second part was a set of strong 
statements on the iiulure ot human beings 
and the strength of their agreement and 
disagreement. The third part was to check 
on the professions which the people look up 
to as role models for ethical behaviour. The 
fourth part was the relative ranking in the 
heinousness of u set of ethical lapses which 
were fairly common in present day in India, 
whereas normative ethical doctrine forbade 
them severely. The fifth part ranks the 
alternative methods of curing corruption. 

The analysis ot the result is shown in 
Tables I, 2, .3,4 and -I. Table I shows that 
on the overall, the population i.*. fairly high 
deoniologically (.score 3.24 in a five point 
scale) whereas the teleological .score is only 
2.05, i c, they arc more deoniological than 
teleological. The occupational pressures 
drive some more towards teleological 
tendencies; age has very little to do with 
this shift. The population is partitioned 
into three groups; Realists, Pious Duty 
Bounds and Aggressive Moralists and 
Idealists (Groups I, M and III, Table I ). 

The MBAs were tested before their 
intitiation loelhical education. Very interest¬ 
ingly they have much greater deoniological 
tendencies than engineers, whereas the 
opposite trend has been reported for US 
populations by O'lxck and Okisen (1993), 
But the MBAs have a very poor opinion of 
the ethicality ol ‘olhcrs’. (see item 10, 
Table 1) 


TARur 5: PeftcepTiON or Sampi.f. Population on Curl fob Corruption 


Solution Score 1-7 

Rank 

Significant Pattern 

1 Mitsi Eflrcuve Cluster 

Activism 

3.29 

1 

Housewives strongly for. executives 
strongly against 92 per cent confidence 

Improving law 

3.50 

2 

No significant differences (occupalion/age). 

Journalism 

3.67 

3 

Students rale it best. Other differences not 
significant 

Deregulation 

3.71 

4 

Workers dead against hou.sewives for. 
Difference strongly significani 99.5 percent 

II Mttderately Elective Cluster 

Selfregulation movements 

3.84 

5 

Shopkeepers least impressed Other 
differences nul significani, 

III Least Effective Cluster 

Education 

4 46 

6 

Uniform 

God-fearing 

.VI4 

7 

Dillo 


Note: Difference between groups significant 100 per ceni. SI no.s I and 4 in Group I statistically - 


different significantly at 90 per cent level. 


M.i«4: 
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Tables 2 and 1 clearly denKinstratc that 
deontolflgical values have litlle to do with 
rcligiousIcadcrslitcmT Iable2 anditem T 
Table T ) Possibly they owe much to the 
long humanist tradition in India embodied 
in the epics and iolkloie in atyan dravidian 
and dalii traditions and the poeis who have 
protested against organised religion and have 
iidiculcd the go between with god Kabii 
was their lounlainhead Those with lowci 
moril values tend lo throw the blame for 
then poor ethic s on six icty (icmarks against 
Items I and 2 T able 2 ) T he utter i ontempt 
oi the people toi government servants 
businessmen and politicians (items I and 6) 
shows up in Table t This is obviously i 
result ot the irritation against corruption 
The answers to the next two parts ol inquiry 
would lake this up luilher I he comp irativc 
coldness tow irds pi tests ind w irm and high 
regard tor leiehers and the ilixtors shoiss 
the strong laiih people h tve in the modern 
symbols ol knowledge and tree thinking 
Corruption (items 4 and 7 ot Table 4) 
along with ehc iiing (item ‘i) is seen as worse 
than Ignoring religion C orruption is 
interestingly condoned more easily lor the 
givci than the taker the takei is the hated 
govcinment servant and the politician 
But the more personal values (items I 2 
and T) ot not eamig toi the aged sex outside 
m<iiiiagc indill treating wileaieeonsidercxl 
very much moic serious than corruption 
Appaiently the blame tor corruption is more 
easily shilled! isixieiy It is very interesting 
to spcLulate on the signilicantly grcaiei 
eoneem loi conjugal ethics in the age group 
TO to 40 as eontrasted to the younger and 
older age groups The young seem to be 
going in lor sexual Irccdom while the older 
have less values ot c hivaliy This is a carry 
tin ward ot the traditional c ultures Corruption 
IS seen as remediable in 1 able 5 using better 
controls through market systems law 
activism and a tree (iress rather than just 
through moral rhetoric The strong 
implications this has tor institutionalising 
ethics through public controls implied in 
systems ot tree market and tree speech are 
signitieant It approaches US normative 
ideals (We arc not discussing the actual US 
situation ) It IS alsocxtremcly signitieant that 
both clencal and manual workers are dead 
against deregulation as a means to improve 
ethics whereas all others sec it as very usci ul 

Notes 

t Mugmcu/t/i/u sloka 41 ot chapter 18 slokas 
47 and 48 of chapter 18 enunciate the well 
known principle that every person should 
tollow the dh^a of his caste and not seek 
the dhanna ot another caste whether they he 
brahmin kshatiiya vaisya and sudra One 
need not be over/eatous bend over backward 
twist the words and plague our etedibility and 
say that these do not support a caste system 
It IS more natural and realistic to inteipret the 
verses as an understanding that the individual 


goals and ethical choices are strongly 
conditioned by the situation one is bom to 

2 Bhartiihan in his Ntiiralaka (verse 64) has 
elassiiied humanity into different types 
Swami Kangathananda (1968) interprets this 
verse to show the function of the state and 
admimsualion is to so devise their systems as 
lo guide the (rail lo go along the ethical paih 

T AmolKamad iheMDofAlacntyFoundabons 
an outstanding e sample of an explicitly ethical 
company told the author When wc meet 
olfieials ourreputitions precede us Something 
makes iht in too shy to press for a bribe There 
IS some phenoiiunon oi osmosis takes place 
tnd more oflen lhan not we find our going 
surprisingly smooth 

4 Bhai,aiad (tilti chapter 4 sloka II chapter 
7 sluki 21 aieepis faith in any form as 
Icgiiimaie i'ligii Vaudha Ramayana says 

A devoice ul n ison should value the words 
ul ordinary persons provided they are 
rational ind 1 1 advance knowledge and 
should discard those of even the sages if 
they lie not such A reasonable statement 
of even a child should be accepted All 
various views iiising at different times and 
al diifc lent countries however lead to the 
same supreme liuth like the many different 
paths le idin^ iiivellers from different 
directions lo the same eily The method 
which makes i man progress is the best tor 
him (Arthieya 19ST1 
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Indian Economy under ‘Structural Adjustment’ 

Prabhat Patnaik 
C P Chandrasekhar 

What comes through clearly from the Indian experience with structural ndiusimeiu is the dominuni toie of the process 
of globalisation of finance. Indeed the very de.\ign of the current package of structural adjustment hears the imprint of 
this process and the .sequel to the introduction of the package .shows that the real mohiliiy witnewed i\ that of finance 
rather than that of capital-in-production. 

But if globalisation of finance restricts the possibility of intervention within a national’ for for that matter, an\ supra¬ 
national but restricted) .space by undermining the concept of a ‘control area', the question naturally aiises. (uii there he 
any sort of an altenwtive to the current .set of policies'/ It is the author's contention that a feasible alternative, not lust 
a desirable one, to the e.sisting policies exists. 


POST-INDEPIiNDENCK India was. one ol 
the classic cases ol' dirigiste economic 
development. Not only was the state highly 
interventionist, but the economy came to 
acquire a sizeable public sccior, especially 
in areas of infrastructure and basic industries. 
The 'mixed' economy which thus came 
into being, together with the fact that the 
polity was characterised by multi-party 
parliamentary democracy with a largely Irec 
piess and significant freedom of expression, 
invested the Indian expen ment with a novelty 
and uniqueness, which attracted worldwide 
attention and gave rise to a vast theoretical 
literature. Not only did a rich literature on 
development planning take shape within 
India, starting with the celebrated plan mrxlcls 
of P C Mahalanobis who was a pioneer 
theoretician of Indian planning, but thcclass- 
naturc of the Indian .state, the class-character 
of Indian planning, etc. became matters of 
intense debate, especially in Marxi.sl and 
radical circles, both within the country as 
well as internationally.' 

India's transition in 1991 to a regime of 
structural adjustment’ therefore is an event 
of great historical significance, which merits 
.sennus study but which is shrouded in a 
great deal of misconception, some of it 
nurtured for ideological reasons precisely 
because of the significance of the event 
itself. The first such misconception is that 
'structural adjustment' became inevitable 
because the earlier regime had brought the 
economy to a point of ‘collap.se’. Let us 
examine this proposition at some length. 

I 

Immediate Background to 
Structural Adjustment 

The fact that the economy, prior to 
approaching the IMF for credit under a range 
of facilities,^ faced an acute crisis in terms 
of very high rates of inflation and sharply 
declining foreign exchange reserves is not 
in question. But, Erst, this crisis was 
almost entirely speculative in origin, 
having little to do with the developments 


in the »ra/.scciorsoftheeconomy; secondly. 
It cannot even be contended that the genesis 
of speculation, even it unrelated to the 
immediate performance of the real 
economy, could be located in some long¬ 
term tendency towards stagnation or 
collapse ol the economy; on the contrary, 
the second quinqennium of the I980.S saw 
the mo-st pronounced industrial boom ever 
witnessed in the history of the Indian 
economy, and thirdly, the vulnerability ol 
the economy to speculative forces was ilscll 
in part a result ol its gradual 'liberalisation' 
and the confusion about the future ol 
dirigisme which came to prevail during 
this quinquennium. 

To say all this is not to whitewash the 
tundamental flaws of the dirigiste regime, 
Ol to gloss over its basic contradictions, but 
mcrciv to avoid making facile Judgments 
about It. The nature of these basic 
contradictions, we argue below, was 
altogeihcrdi fferent from what the ideologues 
of structural adjustment would have us 
believe. In the current section, however, we 
confine ourselves to showing the essentially 
speculative nature of the crisis immediately 
preceding structural adju.stmcnt; the longer- 
term issues arc dealt with in subsequent 
sections. 

Table I provides a summary picture of 
economic performance in 1990-91 and 
1989-90. In tcmis of the performance of the 
material production sectors, at any rate, one 
can scarcely look upon 1990-91 as being in 
any sense a disappointing year. What did 
happen, however, is a sharp acceleration in 
the inflation rate, especially that affecting 
agricultural labourers who arc among the 
poorest in the society, notwithstanding 
substantial increases in agricultural output 
in general, and in foodgrains output in 
particular. What also happened was a 
worsening of the trade balance largely 
hecauseof ahigheroil import bill and reduced 
exports to West Asia, consequent to the Gulf 
war. The increase in the current account 
deficit was even larger than the increase in 
the trade deficit. Not only had remittances 


by Indian emigic workers liom the Gulf 
countries, which had been an important 
source of lorcign exchange, reached a plateau 
for a couple ol yeais. but in 1990-91 there 
w<i> ,in absolute drop ui their si/e because 
ol reverse riiigralion. Whatever possible 
economic beneliis the country could have 
derived troni this reverse migration were not 
exploited when owing to the uncertainty 
over the faie ol the Kuw.iili currency many 
Indians wished to shill their accumulated 
savings into Indian banks, the latter refused 
to accept them because they themselves 
were uncertain about the late ol the Kuwaiti 
currency. As a result anywhere between 
$ 5-7 billion were reportedly lost to the 
western banks, which lu J no such hesitations 
about accepting the Kuwaiti currency; if this 
money had come into the country then the 
loreign exchange crunch would have been 
easily averted. 

But the increase in the current account 
deficit, significant though it was, wiis not 
in Itself primarily rcsiwnsihle lor tlie lorcign 
exchange crunch. The cut rent account 
deficit stood at 5i 4.85.5 million in 1987-88. 
$ 7.996 million in 1988-89, $6.8.57 million 
in 1989-90, and $ 9,458 million in 1990-91, 
which gives some idea ol the order of increase 
involved. But this inciea.se by $ 2 6 billion 
in 1990-91 over the previous year, was more 
than offset by loans without conditionality 
from the IMF totalling $ 2.5 billion and an 
additional running down of reserves, over 
and above the decline recorded in the previous 
year, of about $ 250 million. And yet, the 
magnitude of reserves at the end of March 
1991 was still large enough to cover almost 
three months’ imports. Since three months’ 
import-cover is generally considered to be 
‘safe’ enough in the Indian context, the 
shortfall in re.servcs in March 1991, when 
severe import compression measures through 
quantitative restrictions were imposed on 
the economy, was by no means excessive. 
It was debnitcly less than a billion dollars, 
which is the estimated magmtudeof illegally 
non-repatnated exchange earnings during 
the last two quarters of 1990-91 - a figure 
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that more ihdn doubled by the time structuial 
adjustment came into forte 

In other woids, by March 1991 when 
import rcslrii turns ir« imposed (which 
soon converted the trade deficit into a 
surplus) It was not the trade or current 
account deficit as such which was responsible 
tor the foreign exchange crunch, but the 
speculative outflow of funds partly in the 
form ol non repatriation of exchange 
earnings in violation of the country s laws, 
and partly in the form of non resident Indians 
taking money out of the country whic h was 
not illegal but constituted speculation 
nevertheless' After March 1991 is import 
compression began to reduce the tiade dcfic 1 1 
affecting the performance ol the real sectors 
of the economy the balance of payments 
continued to be under severe pressure because 
the speculative outflows persisted and even 
got enlarged 

One can argue quite persuasively that, 
even so India could have managed her 
payments and restored confidence in hei 
currency with a relatively loss < ondilionahts 
IMP loan without going in lor the whole 
gamut ol structural adjustment measures 
The reason that she did go in for structural 
adjustment was not because ol any objective 
necessity being laced by the economy but 
bccausethe liberalisation lobby consisting 
of both the I und and the Bank as well as 
elements within the Indian government and 
business class (mure on these groups later) 
considered this a heaven sent opportunity to 
tte the country down to structural adjustment, 
to (Cttison altogether and not just rectify, 
the dingisit regime which hiuf prevailed 
since independence In other words the event 
of histoncal significance that we referred to 
at the beginning of this essay was achieved 
as a silent (oup behind everybcxJy’s hack 
as It were by trapping the country into 
structural adjustment (It is interesting that 
the government never brought out a white 
paper on the balance of payments crisis as 
demanded by several opposition parties at 
the time i We shall however be content in 
this paper to develop not this strong 
pioposition but a much weaker one namely 
that the balance of payments crisis such as 
It was, was a contnbution of speculative 
forces and did not represent a ‘collapse of 
the economy under the earlier regime’ We 
have seen that there was no collapse in any 
immediate sense Later on we shall discuss 
the more long-term performance of the earlier 
regime 

The other aspect of the 1990 91 ensis 
relates to inflation, and this again represented 
not a failure on the production side, but a 
combination of speculation and of 
administered pnee increases in preparation 
for ’liberalising’ the economy Tfw most 
significant featureof the inflationary process, 
we have seen, was the rapid increase in the 


pneesof the absolutdyessenual commodities 
consumed by the poorest in the society 
Three commodities in particular led the 
inflationary prcKcss ncc, wheat, and edible 
oils with pnee increases over 1990-91 (last 
week to last week) of 14 per cent, 49 per 
cent and 13 per cent, respectively Per capita 
availability (without taking accountof private 
stock movements) of edible oils in 1990-91 
was ‘i S kg which was higher than in the 
two preceding years the cause of the pnee- 
increase therefore was private hoarding On 
such occasions the usual practice of the 
government had been to use imports (and 
release them if naessary through the public 
distribution system) for breaking the ‘bullish’ 
sentiment of the market, but the foreign 
exchange crunch, itself a fall-out ol 
speculative forces prevented it from using 
this Its standard weapon of supply 
management 

As tor nee and wheat, again it was not 
any output or availability failure which 
underlay the price increase, nor was there 
any spontaneous speculative upsurge (since 
the 1990 91 output was remarkably good) 
1he cause of the inflation lay in the 
government s decision to raise the issue 
prices of these grains through the public 
distnbution system In May 1990 the issue 
price ol wheat was raised by IS per cent 
while that ol the common vanety of nee was 
raised by IK fieri ml The reason tor doing 
so was supposed!) to control inflation by 
reducing the fiscal deficit through cuts in 
food subsidy this idea which is an important 
component of stiuctural adjustment had 
already crept into the thinking of the Indian 
government for quite some time under the 
influence of the World Bank As a matter 
ol fact It ended up sharply accentuating the 
inflationary pressures upon the poor 

A point needs to be clanfied here first 
agncultuial labourers apail from a few states 
like Kerala West Bengal, and of late a 
couple ol other southern states, do not 
generally have access to the public 
distribution system a fact which has been 
used by the liberalisation’ lobby to demand 
a whittling down of food subsidies on the 
ground that it would not affect the really 
poor anyway What this argument misses 
however is the fact that the open-market 
pnee imariabh moves up with the issue 
price of the public distnbution system A 
nse in the issue pnee creates self-fulfilling 
‘bullish expectations among the sellers in 
the open market and given the inelastic 
demand tor toodgrains this bnngs in a large 
bonanza even with small accretions topnvate 
sioi'ks (which again can be unloaded in the 
next period at the government’s fixed 
procurement pnee) This is exactly what 
happened in 1990-91 and would happen, as 
we shall see, with a vengeance the next year 
when stnictural adjustment was officially 


enthroned as the basis of government policy 
To be sure, the exact magnitude of open 
market pnee increase for a particular crop 
for a particular penod may not match the 
magnitude of issue pnee increase owing to 
the existence of lags and of other specific 
considerations, but that does not negate the 
basic relationship 

If we have discussed developments in 
1990-91 at some length, this is only to dispel 
the facile notion that the Indian economy 
was col lapsing under the weight of dirigi sme 
There were plenty of things wrong with the 
Indian dirigiste regime, but before we come 
to them a discussion of the role of the Fund 
and the Bank in pushing the economy towards 
structural adjustment would be in order 

U 

Role of IMF and Worid Bank 

Among radical economists there is a 
tendency to lump the Fund and the Bank 
together as entities indistinguishable from 
one another, and to think of them as having 
remained more or less immutable ovei time 
Nothing however could be further from the 
truth There were significant differences 
between the Fund and the Bank which have 
narrowed over lime, and the reasons lot this 
narrowing constitute an important element 
of contemporary political economy And 
each ol these institutions has changed in 
crucial ways through time 

'The Bank of course has always been 
opposed to any attempts on the part of the 

Tabll I Annuai PircfniagfChanolin 
Sfictied Inmi aioks 1990 91 
(Figures in bracken refer lo change in 
1989 90 over 1988 89) 


(i) GDP ai factor cosi (1980 81 

ijriCCo) 4 9 (6 9) 

(ii) Index of agricultural production 10(16) 
( 111 ) Foodgrain production 

(m tonnes) 12<06) 

(iv) Index of industrial production 8 1 (8 6) 

(v) Index of wholesale prices 

(1980-81 = 100) 12 1(9 1) 

(vi) Consumer pnre index for 
industnal workers 

(base 1982= 100) 116(8 6) 

(vii) Consumer pnee index for 
agncultural labourers 

(1960 61- 100) 16 6(0 1) 

(VIII) Exports (US$) 9 2(189) 

(IX) Imports (US$) 11 S (8 8) 


Notes Figures relate lo financial years Apnl 
March The increase in the wholesale 
pnee index is calculated by companng 
the last week of the Apnl-Maich year 
with the last week of the previous 
coiresponding year, the increases in die 
other pnce-indices are obuiined bv 
companng the last months 
Source Government of India, Ministry of 
Finance Ecemomu. Suney, (Annual) 
various issues 
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third world countnes to break away through 
consciou> design (which necessarily means 
conscious state intervention) from the pattern 
ot international division ot labour inhented 
from the days oi colonialism and semi- 
colonialism It such a break is to be achieved 
then It must be achieved, according to its 
perception, entirely through the mediation 
ot the market forces, which means in 
particular through the predilectionsof direct 
foreign investment The Bank has remained 
absolutely faithful to this position of 
opposing state-intervention-sponsored 
industrialisation, despite the fact that 
historical evidence marshalled earliei by 
Gerschcnkion and subsequently by many 
others shows overwhelmingly that successful 
inJustnalisatiun by late-industnaliscrs has 
invariably depended upon active state 
intervention ' What has changed in the case 
of the Bank over time is first the specific 
argument on the basis of which it has 
expressed its opposition to state sponsored 
industnalisation secondly,theprecisetactics 
It has brought to bear in order to undermine 
state-sponsored industrialisation in third 
world countnes, and thiidly the precise 
package of programmes around this basic 
objective reflecting as we shall sec the 
changing natuie ot world capitalism 
The arguments which ot course were not 
mutually exclusive though different ones 
lecei ved emphasis at different points of time 
kept alteniig in the following manner in the 
late 19S(K and the early 1960s there was a 
macro-argument that substantial unutilised 
capacity in the industrial sector existed 
because of a scarcity of foreign exchange 
so that a c ombination of import liberalisation 
and exchange rate devaluation would set up 
a virtuous circle of more impoits-morc 
capacity utilisation - more exports - still 
more imports' and so or which would 
unshackle the economy from the clutches of 
dmgume (which was predicated inter alia 
upon a recognition of demand constraints 
both in the external and in the internal 
markets) This was the argument on the basis 
of which the World Bank pushed the Indian 
government into adopting an import 
liberalisation-cum-devaluation package in 
1966 with disastrous consequences' 

In the MacNamara years the emphasis 
shifted to poverty Bui the ioncemforpovem 
did not express itselfin terms of any argument 
in favour of an egalitarian alteration in 
asset or land distribution, it expressed itself 
in the argument that the domestic inter¬ 
sectoral terms of trade were more 
unfavourable for agriculture vis-a-vis 
industry than the terms of trade prevailing 
in the world market, so that removing trade 
restnciions and thereby preventing state- 
sponsored industnalisation would benefit 
the agncultural sector which is the repository 
of mass poverty This argument was backed 


up by another one, namely since the 
inequality in urban income distnbution was 
larger than that in rural income distnbution 
a shift in income distnbution from the urban 
to the rural sector, which means in effect 
from industry to agneuiture, would have 'he 
effect of lowering overall income 
inequalities' This argument amounted yci 
again to an attack on state-sponsored 
industnalisation the vacuousness of this 
argument lay intei aha in the fact that neatly 
60 per cent ot the agneuiture deptruUni 
population in a i ouniry like India being net 
buyers oi loodgruns in the market and 
belonging to the pooiest segment of society 
would be actually harmed by a nse in IikkI 
prices in terms of their wage-unit' 

More recently the Bank has shilled to the 
well known micro theoretic ‘marketisi 
argument which focuses on the allegedly 
interrelated phenomena of inward 
orientation price-distorlion and 
incfficicncv Much has been wnttenon the 
vacuousness if this cntiquc ‘outwaid 
onentation as manifested lor example in 
successful export performance has been 
accompanied by highly state interventionist 
neo mercantilist policies rather than any 
attempt to get prices right’ in the 
conventional sense the alleged ‘inefficiency 
of dingnte industrialisation is established 
through dubious statistical exercises 
involving dubious concepts such as ‘total 
factorprcxiuctivity (whichisprcdicatc*dupon 
the perennial absence of any demand 
constraint) there is complete silence on the 
role of tht domestic investment effort in 
explaining growth performance, not with 
standing the overwhelming evidence which 
exists on Its im|X)itance,andsoon "Weshall 
not dilate on this entique here, the point to 
note IS that the policy-package following 
from this entique is exactly the same as 
before, namely to roll back state-sponsored 
industnalisation 

Whe'c the Bank did change was in two 
respects the first relates to its tactics In 
the begin- ng up until the end of the I9‘50s 
in the case of India, the Bank studiously 
avoided giving any loans for government 
programmes Intheearly 1960s it modified 
Its stance to give loans for social 
infrastructure projects, but not for any 
public sector industnal undertakings It 
IS only when the policy of boycott of 
public sector undertakings appeared to be 
counterproductive from its point of view that 
It started financing investment in such 
undertakings but with itsown conditionalities, 
such as global tendering, specifying 
technological details and the scale of 
plants, etc This shift from ‘boycotting’ to 
‘infiltrating' the public sector enabled it 
to exercise great leverage, to induct 
multinational corporations (MNCs) directly 
into the public sectoi as collaborators, to 


undctmine di.mesiu leihnological self- 
ti'lianie and ind’geiious technological 
capabilities to dul.ilc pricing (mlicies and 
acquire an indirect say on the government 
budget ind to set up networks with 
hurt auciats and managerial p< > sonnet of the 
public seitoi logi*t''v> With ihi% began the 
piocess of World Hank employees shifting 
to kc) I’ovcinnicni ixiMtions es|Hcially in 
the minisitv ot tinituc even as they were 
drawing pi iisums tioni the Biiik oi even 
as they kept open the option ot mov ing back 
tothcHank Ihty piovidcdapowertuilobby 
working in com trt tow.tids IiIhi ilisation 
cum structural adiustmcnt (arguibly as 
mentioiied earlier piishine the countiyinto 
a trap wheic these policies became 
inevitable) 

The other 'espeil in which the Bank did 
change was in its new insistence upon ? 
range ot (tnancial sector reforms whose 
overall objective again was to ilctach the 
domestic tinancial instiiuiions and the 
tin incial markets fiom their integration into 
the domesiic development effort (through, 
1 )i example low long term inleres* latcs, 
subsidised I rcdit and minimum percentage 
credit disbursements lor piiniiis sectors’ 
such as agncultuic ctej and to integrate 
them more closely instead with global 
tinancial markets Together with this went 
the Bank s demand lorpii vatisation not only 
of the tinancial domain where the public 
institutio'is held sway but ot public sector 
assets including of natuial resources Die 
economic as opposed to the ideological. 
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argument tor pnvatisation was ogam utterly 
dubious as a means ot (losing the fiscal 
deficit It wasnodifferent from money created 
directlyforthegovemment susc asameans 
ofrcducingthegovernment sinterestburden 
It could work only under the palpably 
impossible condition that the rate of return 
saciilic cd on the sold government assets was 
lowei than the interest rate on public debt 
(which IS impossible because the market 
would never buy assets at such low rates ot 
return and in piactice of course has insisted 
on obtaining public assets only at virtually 
throw away prices) and as i means of 
introducing entrepreneurship it was of no 
use because the buyers were either lly by 
night operators or if icpiitablcMNCs had 
more complex objectives (on which more 
later) 

This widening of the Bank s package 
from simply rolling back state sponsored 
industnalisaiion through a removal of trade 
restitctions, government controls and the 
pre eminence of the public sccior to an 
inlegiation of the domestic economy to the 
ofierations of global finance reflected a 
fundamental change that was taking place 
within world capitalism itself namely a 
tendency towards greaily increased fluidity 
of finance across national boundaries a 
tendency in shon towards a globalisation ot 
finmi t whic h IS very difterent from, though 
often contused with globalisation of 
pittdut non fat tliiu % 

This very tendency also explains the shift 
which was taking place in the position of 
the IMF as well Elirlicr the IMF was 
exclusively concerned with stabilisation 
The Polak model for example which provided 
the basis for the IMF's policy prescriptions 
concentrated on a tow macro level identities 
and made no attempts itmodclling structural 
adjustment Its assumptions were question 
able (c g the absence of any recognition ot 
a demand constraint the attribution ot 
external payments ptoblems cxclusisely to 
the government sectors deficit, and the 
general monetarist bias) hut it provided the 
tool kit lor a highly conservative financial 
institution whose sole concern especially 
vi\-a vitthirdworlclcountiies wastorccovei 
Its loans by imposing fiscal discipline upon 
the latter " 1 his ruthless conservatism drew 
the ire ot the thud world and indeed of 
radicals cvcrywheie But it was the 
conservatism of a narrow minded financier, 
not that of an ideologue ot development 
frowning oveitly upon any attempt to altei 
forcibly the colonial pattern ot intcmattonil 
division of labour l^e latter role was left 
by and large to the World Bank 

A major change took place between the 
two oil-shocks While the recycling of 
resources to the third world such as it was, 
was organised in the wake of the Fust oil- 
shock by the IMF itself the tremendous 


growth which took place in the role of the 
hanks in the interim meant that by the time 
of the second oil shock it was the banks 
which were doing whatever recycling was 
to be done and the IMF was called upon 
only to provide security cover’ to the 
banks This was the beginning of a process 
from being a leading financier the IMF 
had got reduced to being a gendarme of 
intcrnation il rentier interests As a 
gendarme then it had to insist that the 
countries which were caught under its 
conditionalities and thereby became 
possible candidates for receiving funds from 
intern itional rcntieis adopted a host of 
mcasurcsthat were lothelikingof the rentiers 
such as privatisation of public assets 
opening up of financial markets removal 
of exchange restrictions convertibility of 
the curtcncy on the current and capital 
accounts and so on all of which amounted 
to an espousal ot the kind of structural 
adjustment whic h the World Bank had also 
come around to 

lo sum up then while the conservatism 
of the Bretioii Woods institutions has 
continued un ihated there have been major 
changes in the precise texture of this 
conservatism tc Heeling changes which have 
been cKcurring in world capitalism Not 
only have the Fund and the Bank come 
closer together in terms ot outlook, breaking 
down their earlier separateness, but this 
coming together I,as itself been promoted to 
a significant extent by the vastly enhanced 
role of globalised finance One might even 
add that this ascendancy of globalised f inane e 
has been rcspun'iblc inter aha, for keeping 
down willy mil) what Lenin would have 
called intei impcrialistrivalry’ ccrtainlyas 
tar as the thud world is concerned the 
governments of the advanced capitalist 
(ountnc s present a icmarkably common f ront 
and give more or li ss unanimous support lo 
the siruciuril id)ustmcnt measures being 
imposed b> the Brc lion Woods institutions ' 

III 

Contradictions of DmgKte Regime 

This phtnomcnoii of financial globa 
lisation was bound to affect the domestic 
economy sucking domestic wealth-holders 
into Its vortex and in the process undermining 
the viability of the dmgiue alternative For 
any state intcivcntion to be even remotcl) 
effective it is essential that there be some 
control area within the domain of the state 
over which it can ensure a degree of 
coirespondcnce between the intentions 
behind its policy- ictions and their outaime 
If finance can flow in or flow out in response 
to pressures emanating from abroad, if the 
domestic wealth-holders’ behaviour in 
other words defies the very concept of a 
‘control area' under the domain of the 


nation-state over which it can ensure some 
semblance of correspondence between the 
intentions behind its actions and their 
outcome, then the possibility of state 
intervention gels eroded It is not surprising 
that virtually all forms of interventionism 
not only traditional scKialism, but even 
Keynesianism, welfarism conventional 
social dfinocracy, third world nationalism 
and Its necessary accompaniment the 
dttigiste developmental mexfei have all run 
into rough weather in recent years ITie 
reason forthis is not some sudden leaiisation 
on the part of everybody of the alleged 
supenonty of the market, but the profound 
change in the context which has taken place 
in recent years through the phenomenon of 
financial globalisation To say this however 
IS not to suggest that all prospects of 
progressive economic policies being pursued 
in paiticular countries (it will have to be 
necessanly in particular countries to start 
with) have disappeared the point is merely 
lo underscore the changed context 

It would be a gross mistake however to 
bold thi s changed context alone as the leason 
tor the eventual transcendence ot thsdmgi ut 
regime The regime had serious internal 
contradictions which contributed to an 
erosion of its social stability as well as of 
Its economic viability and propelled it 
towards a situation where it had no alternative 
viable responses left to the changed context 
that we have underscored In other words 
It IS the interplay between the changed 
international context and the accentuating 
domestic contradictions within the earlier 
regime which give rise to the ‘totality’ of 
circumstances that permitted the enactment 
of the event of historical significance referred 
to at the beginning of this essuy In the 
present section wc shall discuss these internal 
contradictions 

A bnef clanficaiion however is in order 
here The economic policy regime erected 
in the 19S()s was not )ust a brainchild of then 
prime minister Nehru and the group around 
him as IS often made out by its admirers 
as well as its cntics Its roots lay in the 
freedom struggle itself The economy had 
been dominated by metropolitan capital and 
metropolitan commodities in the pre- 
independence period Freedom meant 
freedom from this domination, and this 
could not be ensured without giving the 
state in independent India a tiiajur role in 
building up infrastructure, expanding and 
strengthening the productive base of the 
economy, setting up new financial 
instimtions and regulating and co-ordinabng 
economic activity This was necessary for 
building capitalism itself, thmigh some no 
doubt entertained the fond hope that all this 
would add up to a transition to socialism 
state capitalism and state intervention in 
other words were essential instruments for 
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the development of a relatively autonomous 
Indian capitalism, displacing metropolitan 
capital from the pre-eminent position it had 
(Kcupied in the colonial economy. It is this 
displacement which drew the ire of 
international agencies like the Fund and the 
Bank (more explicitly as we have seen of 
the latter). The manner of their intervention 
has been alluded to earlier; let us move on 
now to the internal contradictions. 

Three mutually reinforcing and interrelated 
contradictions need to be noted.” First, the 
.state within the old economic policy regime 
had to simultaneously fulfil two different 
roles which were incompatible in the long- 
run. On the one hand it had to maintain 
growing expenditures, in particular 
investment expenditure, in order to keep the 
domestic market expanding. The absence of 
any radical land redistribution had meant 
that the domestic market, especially for 
industrial goods, had remained socially 
narrowly-based; it had also meant that the 
growth of agricultural output, though far 
grealer'than in the colonial period, remained 
well below potential, and even such growth 
as occurred was largely confined, taking the 
country as a whole, to a narrow .stratum of 
landlords-tumed-capitalists and sections of 
rich peasants who had improved their 
economic status. Undurihesecircumstances, 
a continuous growth tn state spending was 
essential for the growth of the market; it was 
the key element in whatever overall dynamics 
the system displayed. At the same time 
however the state exchequer was the medium 
through which large-scale transfers were 
made to the capitalist and proto-capitalist 
groups; the state in other words was an 
instrument for the ‘primary accumulation of 
capital'. 

It was not of course the only instrument; 
direct means such as the eviction of tenants, 
private encroachment on common resources 
and private encroachment on state-owned 
resources such as forests from whose use the 
poor were simultaneously excluded, all 
played their role. But the state exchequer 
remained the pre-eminent mechanism for 
‘primary accumulation'; through the non¬ 
payment of taxes (to which the state generally 
turned a blind eye), through a variety of 
subsidies and transfers, and through lucrative 
state-contracts, private fortunes got built up 
at the expense of the state exchequer. 

The contradiction between these two 
different roles of the state manifested itself, 
despite increasing resort to indirect taxation 
and administered price-hikes, through a 
growth in the government's revenue dericit. 
A result of it of course was that the fiscal 
deficit also went up; this however reflected 
not a step-up in public investment but a 
decline in public savings, in the l9S0s and 
the 1960s the revenue account of the central 
government at least was in surplus, but in 


the 1970s even this went into a deficit, 
which climbed steadily from Rs 1 7 .1 SO 
million in 1980-81 to Rs 1,05,140 million 
in 1988-89, Rs 1,19,140 million in 1989-90 
and Rs 1,85,610 million in 1990-91. The 
implications of this growing fiscal crisis 
were obvious: the government had eithci to 
cut back the tempo of its invc.stmeni I'r to 
maintain this tempo through increased 
recourse to borrowing. If the borrowing is 
from abroad, then the building upof pressure 
for a change in the policy regime is obvious 
If the borrowing is domestic then private 
wealth-holders may be willing to hold claims 
upon the slate only after they have increased 
their holdings of other assets, .such as urhnn 
property or consumer durables or commod 11 y 
stocks, in which case, ceteris paribus, the 
inflationary impact of a given tempo of 
public investment keeps increasing. And, 
since rampant inflation cannot be allowed 
in a system of parliamentary democracy 
with virtually non-existent indexation lot 
the vast bulk of the workers, the state would 
sooner or later have to cut back its 
expenditure, especially invcstme.ni 
expenditure, which would slow down the 
economy and eventually arouse capitalists' 
demands for an alternative policy regime. 
Even if private wealth-holders are willing 
temporarily to hold govemmentdebt without 
there being any inflationary pressures 
immediately, this only accentuates the 
inflation-pronencss of the economy in the 
long-run with identical results. In .short, the 
regime gels progressively engulfed in ucrisis 
In its efforts to combine political legitimacy 
with economic dynami.sm it increasingly 
comes a cropper. 

The .second contradiction lay in the 
inability of the state to impose a minimum 
measure of ‘discipline’ and ‘respect for law’ 
among the capitalists, without which no 
capitalist system anywhere can be tenable. 
Disregard for the laws of the land, especially 
tax-lawc, was an important component of 
the primary accumulation of capital. The 
same disr'gard, the same absence of a 
collective discipline which a capitalist class 
imposes upon il.self in any established 
capitalist country also meant that a successful 
transition could not be made from a 
Nehruvian interventionist regime to an 
alternative viable capitalist regime with stale 
intervention, but of a different kind. After 
all. the state is strongly interventionist even 
in a country like Japan, but it is inter¬ 
ventionism based on close collaboration 
between the state and capital which 
simultaneously promotes rigorous di.scipline 
among the capitalists. To be sure the extent 
and nature of sute intervention in Japan is 
itself a result of specific features of the 
Japanese civil .society as it has developed 
historically which cannot simply be emulated 
elsewhere. Indeed the pointbeing made here. 


namely, (he iiiabiltly of the Indian state to 
promote a measure ol discipline among the 
Indian capiialisis is obviou.sly merely u 
descriptive one, the analysis of which has 
to be lix atcd in the siwcific nature of the 
Indian soi iciy and polity - a lask outside the 
scope ol this papci. Bui liie description is 
imporlani; 11 piovides a proximate cxpla- 
naiion ol why the ictreal Irom Nehruvian 
diriftismt’. instc.id ol leading loan alternative 
viable capitalist regime carving out a space 
lor iiscll in the inicnialional economy, 
through an alternative mode of state 
intci veniion. has resuhed in a situation wheie 
the economy is Icit U> the caprices of 
intcrnutional capital Indeed m.tnv advocates 
ol a retreat Irom Nehruvian <hn^isme had 
ilirned explicitly lo the Japanc.se ‘nuidcr 
and had hoped lor a new consolidation of 
Indian capitalism much in the way that 
Japanese capitalism had consolidated itself. 
They were ol course being unhiMorical; an 
important aspect of Ihctr unhisloricity was 
llicir relu.sal to recognise ilic inahilily of the 
Indian stale 10 impose a measure of 
‘discipline' on Indian capital. 

The third contradiction had its riKils in the 
cultural ambience of an ex-colomal .society 
like India The markci for indusirial goods 
was from ns vet y inception, as we have seen, 
a socially narrowly-based one. Capitalism 
in Its mclropoliian centies however is 
characterised by conlinuou.s product 
innovation, the phcnonicnon of newer and 
ever newer goods being thrown on to the 
market, resulting in alterations ol lifesiyles. 
In an cx-colonial economy like India, the 
comparatively nariow social segment lo 
whose hands additional purchasing power 
accrues in a large measure and whose growing 
consumption therefore provides the main 
.source o( the growth in demand lonndu.sirial 
consumer goods is also anxious 10 emulate 
the lifc.stylcs prevailing m the metropolitan 
centres. It is not salislled with having more 
and more of the same goods which arc 
domestically-produced, nor is ii content 
merely with expending its additional 
purchasing power upon such new gruxls a.s 
the domestic economy, on its own, is capable 
of innovating. Its demand is for the new 
goods which arc being produced and 
consumed in the metropolitan centres, and 
which, given the consirainis upon the 
i nno vati ve capaci ly of the domestic economy, 
arc incapable of being locally-produced 
purely on the basis ol indigenous rc.source.s 
and indigenous technology. An imbalance 
therefore inevitably arises in such economies 
between what the economy is capable of 
locally producing purely on its own steam, 
and what the relatively affluent .sections of 
society who account for much of the growth 
of potential demand for consumer goods 
would like lo consume. This imbalance may 
be kept in chock by import controls, though 
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•tuch controls incvitahly give rise to 
clanciestine imporis through smuggling 
which arc sold in IcHal black markets But 
even leaving aside sue h c landestinc impoits 
the more the imbalance between what is 
produced and what is sought to bc' consumed 
IS kept in check thiough controls, the more 
It grows bc( ausc ot turther innovations in 
the metropolitan economies 
The result is a powertul build-up ot 
pressure among the more atflucnl groups in 
society lot a dismantling ol controls The 
lact that this would result in substantial 
sections of domestic producers going under 
I e in a de industrialisation in the domestic 
economy together with an accentuation ot 
the already precarious balance ol payments 
situation docs not come in the way ol such 
pressures being built up The inculcation ot 
a desire to emulate the tashionabic lilestylcs 
prevailing in the metropolitan countries 
among segments ol the undcrdevelopcxi 
economy acts as a powerful instrument in 
the hands ol mctiopolitan capital in ils cl loits 
to prise open the market ol such an economy 
and to wrest back the space which it had 
yielded as a result ot granting political 
independence The contradiction between 
the extant production pattern and the desired 
consumption pattern ol the affluent sections 
otthcpopul<itionconlnbutcs toadismaniling 
ot the diii^i\U economic regime And this 
contradiction too has been manifest m India 
The net result ol the working out ot all 
these contradictions has been evident in the 
Indian economy lor quite some time The 
growth in the index ol manufacturing 
industnal production which is a barometer 
ot the expansion in the possibilities ot 
productive accumulation is quite revealing 
The growth rale figures tor different periods 
are summarised in Table 2 
After I ^ yearsot rapid industrial expansion 
in the 1950s and the caily I96()s, there was 
a dramatic decline in the rate of 
manufacturing growth during the next 15 
years pven though the growth rate picked 
up somewhat in the early 1980s it was still 
nowhere near the rates witnessed in the f int 
15 years ol planning It is only after the mid 
1980s that a pronounced t^m cxrcurrcd 
once again in the manufactunng sector of 
the Indian industries to be followed by the 
adjustment-induced recession of the 199()s 
The tact that the 15 years after the mid- 
1960s which were c harac tensed by a relative 
stagnation in manufactunng output also 
witnessed a decline in the rate of growth of 
public investment compared to the earlier 
penod IS well known Hie increasing fiscal 
difficulties faced by the state which were 
manifested inter aha in the revenue account 
ot the central government itself running into 
a de Icit dunng the course of this penod, and 
which were a result as we have argued, of 
us role in promoting 'pnmary accumulation 
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of capital entailed that the state could nut 
adequately fullil ils other role namely as 
an expander ot (he market a number ol 
industries whic h caicrc-d to mass consumption 
or to the investment requirements ol the state 
vanished AndihcsIoMerexpansionotpublic 
investment also memt a slower growth in 
the productive potential of the industrial 
sector on account ol the infrastructural 
constiainis that resulted from such slower 
expansion 

Given the sluggish growth ol the home 
market breiking into export matkets could 
hi\c provided i new stimulus to industnal 
expansion ind i new basis for capital 
accumulation in productive channels But 
cxpoit markets were dominated by 
metropolitan capital To permit Indian capital 
a share ol this export market as a junioi 
partner metropolitan capital demanded a 
price namciv (h it it too should have a diare 
ol the Indian market Any attempt by Indian 
capital to break mio export markets not as 
a junior partner ol metropolitan capital but 
independently (through making use ot 
imported technology where necessary) 
required a m tssivc effort of its own backed 
by the Indian stite This however never 
became a senous possibility owing among 
other things to the reason mentioned earlier 
namely the unwillingness of Indian capital 
to accept I certain minimum discipline 
imposccf b> Its own state upon itself which 
was necess iiy l(>r the purpose and which 
underlay the intcmattonal successes tor 
example ot Japanese capitalism The export 
prospects ol Indian capital consequently 
remained bleak 

In this c ontext a sc hism developed within 
the ranks of the Indian capitalists A section 
was willi.ig to make compromises with 
metropolitan capital on the terms that the 
latter demanded it was all tor allowing 
metropolitan capital to capture a share of the 
Indian market even at the expense of the 
entrenched capitalists, not to mention the 
public sector in the hope of being able to 
better its own prospects as a junior partner, 
both in the domestic as well as in the 
international market It was thus in favour 
ot import liheialisation a full retreat from 
Nehruvian and accepting the kind 

of regime that metropolitan capital generally, 
and the Bank and the Fund as its chief 
spokesmen, had been demanding The more 
nowertui and the more entrenched monopoly 
houses however were more circumspect 
They would not mind import liberalisation 
in areas other than their own, including in 
areas dominated by the public sector, they 
would not mind collaborating with foreign 
capital to add to their empires and hence a 
degree of relaxation of controls to further 
facilitate such collaboration, but they would 
not like encroachments by metropolitan 
capitalupontheirownempiies Theirattitude 


towards Fund Bank style lihci tlisaiion 
therefore was mote ambiguous 

Support tor Fund Bank style liberalisation 
was growing not just among a section ol 
capital A whole new category ot an 
altogether different kind of Imstnessmen was 
coming up who were more in the nature ol 
upstarts, international racketeers, fixers 
middlemen often ot non-resident Indian 
origin or having NRI links, often linked to 
smuggling and the arms trade these in any 
case did not have muc h at a pi oduction base, 
and their parasitic intermediary status as 
well as the international value of their 
operalions naturally inclined them towards 
an open economy On theothei side among 
the affluent groups of consumers, Ihc desiic 
tor an open economy' where they lould 
have access to a variety ol goods available 
abroad but not at home, had also grown 
strong And finally as we have alieady 
mentioned earlier one should not exclude 
a section of the top bureaucracy itselt, which 
had (lose links with the Fund and the Bank 
etihei as ex employees who might return 
any time to Washington, DC or through 
being engaged in dollar projects ot various 
kinds or as hopeful aspirants tor a lucrative 
berth in Washington DC the weight ol this 
section in the top bureaucracy had been 
growing at an amazingly rapid rale, and its 
influence naturally was tn the direction ol 
adopting the Fund Bank policy regime " In 
short quite apart from the growing leverage 
exercised by Ihc international agencies in 
their capacity as donors the internal 
contradictions of the Nehruvian dmgistt 
policy regime generated increasing support 
within the powerful and affluent sections ot 
society forchangingindia’seconomic policy 
regime in the manner desired by these 
agencies 

It IS against this background of a two 
decade long sluggish industrial growth on 
the one hand, and growing pressures for a 
retreat form interventionism and the adoption 
ofaFund Bank style ‘liberalisation’ package 
on the other that the economic policies of 
the latter half of the 1980s, that marked m 
several ways a new departure, have to be 
located Briefly, three new features 
charactensed these policies First, there was 
a significant increase in the magnitude of 
the government’s deficit as a proportion ot 
the GDP it current market prices ITie gross 
fiscal deficit of the centra! and state 
governments averaged 9 S per cent of GDP 
dunng 1985-86- 1989 90andtouched 10 I 
per cent in 1990-91 However, this was not 
due to any increase in the share of public 
investment, but largely to a decline ih the 
share of public savings, reflected in the 
burgeoning revenue deficit (which rose 
from an average ot 2 8 per cent of GDP 
dunng 1985-86- 1989-90 to 4 5 per cent 
in 1990-91), with the current expenditure of 
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the state growing at a rate lar uutstnpping 
the growth in tax as well as non-tax revenues 
despite hikes in indireit taxation and in 
administered prices Partly this was because 
ol the government s refusal to gamer larger 
direct tax revenues " Partly this was because 
ut the growing expenditure on interest 
payments (the sms of past deficits catching 
up with the government) and on subsidies 
especially on fertilisers (caused primarily by 
wrong technological choices involving the 
setting upof plants with extraordinarily high 
capital costs) And partly this was because 
of the gcnci al profligacy which i haractcriseci 
the then government to an unprecedented 
extent 

The second feature was the liberalisation 
of imports of capital goods and components 
icquired for a number of commodities 
catenng lo luxury consumption especially 
ol eicctnmics and automobiles This was 
justified in the naini of marching to the 21 si 
century Andimponantgovemnicntorficials 
unashamedly put forward the argument that 
since even the smill segment of the 
population that detninded such goods 
amounted in absolute terms to a fairly large 
number the country could go forward on 
the basis of sue h an industrialisation strategy 
whose benefits would eventually trickle 
down lothcpcKirei scctionsol the population 
as well 

I he rcniarkable tsjiect of the policy ol 
import liberalisation of the late PfXOs was 
that It was not necessarily tied in to a large r 
expor pfiort Its main immediate thrust was 
towirds producing more goods luxury 
goodj tor the domestic market In 1985 86 
the very first year that the policy was 
intioduccd there was a dramatic increase in 
the trade and current account deficits the 
lattei loim 1 24 pei cent of c ifiP to 2 26 per 
cent Tiue il leached a plate lu thcrcaltcr 
(I 99 I 89 and 2 66 per cent in the three 
subsequent years) bec.iusc ol which many 
have argued that it would he unfair lo blame 
the Rapv Gandhi government for impon 
profligacy Bui this argument misses two 
important points fust the high ubsoliiic 
level of the trade and current deficits wea 
sustained despite the tact that owing to the 
development of the Bombay High oilfields 
India’s oil import bill came down in absolute 
terms between 1984 85 md 1988 89 But 
lor the import profligacy, in other words 
the trade deficit should have declined 
significantly in absolute terms since mineral 
»il and related prcxlucts acc ounted fur nearly 
a third ol India’s import bill on the former 
date Secondly, the remittance inflows dunng 
this period had flattened out and soft loans 
were liecoming more and more difricult to 
come by The need was to conserve foreign 
axchangc and the maintenance of a high, 
:ven though steady, absolute level of the 
trade deflcit was a mark of profligacy And 


over two fifths of the increase in impon 
value between 1984 85and 1988 89(bamng 
what arc virtually re exported) was on 
accuunl of machinciy and tianspoit 
equipment whichwcnttoasignilicantcxiii t 
into the pnxluction of a vaiicty of guml tor 
the elite market 

Ihc third new feature was i systciiiiiic 
resort to commercial bortowing ahioad 
including from the NRIs As the trade and 
Luirenl account dclicits went up in the iailt i 
hall o( Ihe I98()s totomcrtial borrowings 
were increasingly resorted lo which in turn 
conliihutcd with a lag lo keeping up Ih 
currcni ai count dclicit itselI (owinglo tnu ic * t 
payments) ind necessitated tuilhcr 
hollowing Imth lor this reason as well is 
lor amortising past loans Debt has a hahit 
nl escalating lapidlv feeding upon itself 
and as fresh (kbt is contracted to pav oil 
old debt the linns at Ihe margin Kiomc 
slitter the m iiiiriiv {K'liod shorter tnd hi nci 
the rale 1 1 1 si jf iiion of debt even sitt (x i 
And this IS fiiciscly wlial happened flu 
debt in doll ii u nils nearlyquadruplcd dunng 
the I98()s liom $ 20 582 million in 1980 
to 5 81 ‘J94 million m 1990 debt to bmits 
and private individuals inc teased tnoic th in 
10 limes liom i 997 million to $ 22 <87 
million Indus debt service pavinents 
ibsorhicl -“I 2 jxr cent ol hei exports in 
1990' 

llthc>iigc lisc il deficits (it Ihc I tc 1980s 
had not hem ucompinud by laigt cunent 
iccounl rU tic its n ihcbalmccol p lymcnls 
the inllatioinry ovc i hang would have grow n 
last) 'and then would have been muchhighci 
inOation in the 198()s than actually occ nire d 
On the other hind if (he ciiircnl Kcouni 
deficit had hcin i laige as it was owing to 
import hbci ills iiioi hut the fiscal dcticits 
had ictuilly Ixcn smallci then impoitcd 
goods would have outcompeted donicsiic 
g(Kids lo a gri iici extent (since the horm 
market would luve been narrtiwei with i 
smallci 'isc il d( (ic il) and there would h ivc 
ficcngri.atci dc iiiduslnalisalion andhence 
a smillci nic ol industnal growth 

Iht odd Ihing iboul industrial gtowth 
howcvti w IS ihai notwilhst Hiding its 
impressive I itc It h id limited impact upon 
industn.ilemployment Betwuenend March 
1985 and tnd March 1990 employment in 
Ihc (organised) ptivatc sector went up by i 
mere 2 71 (KM) or 1 7 per cent in five years 
while in the pn vatc manufacturing sub sccloi 
it actually clcclincd by 16 000 Even in ihc 
public manufacturing sector it went up 
between these two dates by a mere I 09 000 
or 5 8 per cent Thus the acceleration ol 
industrial growth appears to have had no 
significant impact on induxtnai cmploymcni 

Ihe industrial boom of this period 
however even as it tried lo paiier ovei the 
basic contradictions of the regime, and that 
too apparently sue ccssfully, left the economy 


on I powdei ! eg I he enoimous external 
debt a glowing iilion of ii being in the 
form ol short uiin I'oriowing nude the 
economy iiuicK vuliiuahk to ciiircncy 
spe ul itions ii)d contidime discs of 
mil in iiion il iiic( slots i v uiiu i tbililv ih u 
w IS III ( ntir h u « (ih iHinunon lor the 
Indian c( ononiv fix liquulitv build up in 
the dcincs'u (cononiv wliiil iiKvtiably 
lollowidni uk It I iit( l\ sulni i iblt to sudden 
mil ition IIV ujisuigi I 111 I )nsc(jU( IKcs of 
both ilusc pli(iDiimnI iii jiKcijiii iiiiig the 
crisis ol 1^1')! iiivi htin c\|iloiid i irher 
Wh il wc lull to iviw IS till 1 ill out ol the 
tdiiistmciit jiioi idofitcd III It jionsc lo 

lilt IlSIS 

n 

Progi ess of Sliuc tural Ad|ustinent 

Ihc most jiilpihlc imp Id ol sifudiiial 
uljustiiimi hr bem in iiiiic isi iii riiial 
povcitv I Mill' the noun sci out by Ihc 
I’l iiimiig f oninussK n the head count ratio 
iiic isuic ol povc iiv loi I Ul il iiul mb iii India 
nose (I IS liowii in I il>k 1 I hi sc results 
III liiilv lobiisl in till sdist till! other 
icMiiilicr hu( I oiiu to identical 
conclusions mdollii i pose ilv nc isuksUhi 
I \i il ixicilv Ihc Slim pul III While the 
I Id ol III Hide ISC in iioMilv IS imdciiiihk 
llu s(iji|ioitcIS ol liiiiiuiil uljusimciil 
illiibiitc this lid lo c III cs oiIk I thin Ihc 
piocc s nl idjustmiiil il i iigiiid tor 
msliiui ill It till inline uiS( ol the incic isc 
111 nil il pcni ri\ in 19‘)| U»w is the im lease 
III the consiinicr jiiiic iiuli x loi igiuultural 
lilieiuriis which wdii ii[) bv 19 f pii cent 
III tint VC If on m Od igi nl mnrilhs btsis 
mil 21 9 pc 1 ( III on the 1 1 I iiionih ol the 
VC ir h ISIS ui'l til II tins ini n isi w is I iigcly 
> icsult ol I imp slioiil ill logdhi 1 with 
jiiiv II hondiii, ' 

lint (Ins ix|>linilion would iinl do is 
nbvinns Itnni (lu lollownq th oiilpul fail 
in 1991 92 illiskd niilv ilii klnril crop 
will n Inodgi ims ihikIiu linn li Ii linni W 44 
million innnes in 91 9 iiiillinn tniim s mil 
rinl Ihc nbi hiivcsi (conijirismg hrgely of 
wheat) whii h w IS moic ni less stable it its 
1990 9) i(.cordi( vilnl H\ 9‘'milluint(>nnes 
with the 1991 92 lignii In ing 76 79 million 
tonnes lurthci within Iht khnilciop Ihc 
pmu ipil(( rt'alricc ilsniicordtd innrgmal 
me re isc ln»m )2 millinti Innnt s to 66 17 
million tonnes Ihc dichiu in kharil 
loodgrain piodudion wis dne to i dtclinc 
inthcprodiutionol coarse ccrc ilslroin 12 7 
million tonius lo 26 million loniiis md of 
pulses from 5 4 million iniini s lo f I million 
tonnes Puithcr ihroiighoul |W2 wheat 
slocks with ih( governinem wtic higher 
than Ihc minimum norm lor public stocks 
though this was not true of a kharil cereal 
like rice In short in tcinu ol availability 
(ignoiing private hoarding) or in terms of 
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ihc ability ol the government to counter 
reduced supplies on account ol ptivate 
hoarding theic is absolutelv no reason why 
wheat prices and pcihaps even nee prices 
should have gone up at all even li it is 
conceded loi argument s s.ikc th it othci 
khanl ceical prices could have And yet we 
tind that the avciagc-ol-months index ot 
wholesale price lor wheal went up by as 
much as IS 6 pet cent in IWI 92 and 21 9 
per cent lot iice 

The teason loi this dissoctaiion between 
ihepaltemol price movements and the pattern 
ol apparent demand supply iinb ilaiiies and 
hence lot the iiielev nice ol these ap|iiieiit 
imbalances a' the cxplaiuiorv vaiiabic lor 
price moveiiients In s in the lad nitniioned 
eailier ol the iiicieasi in ihc iwiic pun s ol 
Ihc public dislribiilion svsiein In Heci mhci 
1991 the issue puce ol ihi loinnion vaiieiv 
ut lice uas Inked bv U>4 |icr cent and ol 
whcaihv I9 7pei ^ni wincliaasiiiaddiiion 
to the nil teases in lune 19‘X) nieniioiKd al 
the bceiiiiiiiig »l tins cssav 

Stiudiiial id|iistnii. ni in othei woids li is 
necessarilv ciilailid cosilv food loi the 
woiking people \ikI ilieic is noihitie lo K 
siirpiisid about II because it is part ol the 
logic ol sliudiiial ail)iisliiienl hv insisiiiig 
on a lediidioii in the ni igniliidc ot lood 
suhsidv by insisiine on in i liinin ilion ol 
allini at siibsidiisinto leiuuluiic (ol whuli 
the Ic'ililisei subsidy iv is tin niosiiinpoil ml 
element in India) ami ai the same turn hv 
insistine iImi the piospeioiis laiincis slioiiLI 
not only gd unuau iiiii\< prices bin in I id 
'lUt iiuiiii'iuil pines in I icgiiiic laicdv ol 
.inleltdid ptodiuci chouis III iniiuis ot 
iiocliidion iikI cvciiiiiee ol igiidillui li 
.oniniodiiu s ii lutcss inly ciisuics ih ii ilu 
line ol lood in iciins ol ilu wage iinii 
.'spedllly III die linoi'MIllseel sciloi aoe s 
ip \ use III nil il poeeilv is ail inevitible 
.(>nsee|iidiee ol tins plidieiiiie non 

Ilu se e ond not ible e onsi.i|iii in e ol 
eliildlil il idiiistiiunl Ins been i Mitii il 
ttagnaiioii in pe'i e ipit i im oiiie ten die 
x'luid I9h7 hhtol9e»() ‘)| piii ipn iunion il 
iKHlliet itl9M)hlpiie see niiiphy 17 pel 
.enl loi the subse i|lle nidi \e u iheoidel 
il incie ISC was’’t pe I e e II llthi I’liewliinil 
ec'ctof IS kepi oeil ol the pe'iiii ishiin in 
.time V‘ I\S I \I4I III III e lol llld 'he 
nctuic'isevcli inoie elisiii il I In n eih lU 
)l the lllcillslll il Se doi I liul edbydl I ide \ 
)l indlislll ll piOehlellol \ehleh\ei S ’pel 
.ent pet iinunii loi die i uii e us endin 
1990 91 >.amc eleiv n sh n| K t J i i ei in 

Ol the sllhse»|Uc 111 111 ee III 'he 

.intespondineligiiKsloi die tnaniil Kdnin 
•Cgmein ol the inehislil i! see loi eee u S ''pel 
.ent and <9 pci eciii lesp eiive \ 

Ol ionise III lud'jiti die iiiif 1 I I I mil 
4ank style iitoiliis in ni n m eceilioni e 
H'lloimaniv’ one has lo e cdcise particul ii 
.atiiion These telornis iie meviiibly 


associated with deflation in the short-run, 
and It IS only alter a while that the economy 
IS cxpei ted lo pii k up on the bam of sitmuli 
olbet than those n/m h pn \atled undo the 
douttsU uiioni In short, atransilinnal period 
ol stagnation is expected (though not sinetiy 
on the basis ol the IMb s theory which does 
not cognise any demand constraints), and 
should not cause undue worry, provided 
giowdi suhsecjuently picks up on a new 
basis In the case ot India indeed there has 
been a pick up and Ihc dismal tour-year 
industrial pcrtormance that wc have 
inentioncd .ibovc is composed ol two yeais 
ol absoluii si igiiaiion lol lowed by two years 
ol iciovcis the annual growth rales in the 
manutaciiiiiiig sutoi have been minus OK 
pel cent (loi 1991 92) 2 2 per cent S S pei 
cent and KK pii leni lespeclively 

t)n thi basis ol Ihcse figures many have 
aigucd that the Indian economy too has 
turned the (oinci under structuri! 
ad|usiiiic'iil This pioposition howevci is 
compleie Is i iiomnus because (he ham fot 
this im/ui'wi //11 liiinuiiic ( i\ an inhaiuid 
liMiil dilnii niiiih th( f>o\i inm<III Ini' 
siiMiiiiud hi iiisi ol the mano<ii\iahilil\ 
lhai I oust I mil < (ood woinooin and iisiiit; 
foil ii^ii 1 \i hii'ii 1 iiMiKs /tdh\ loloiili 
I oiuiiil llini \ Ihiit/tiinidid It Needle sslo 
s.iy this sii ll i’\ h IS been pursued against 
the wishi lot ilu I iind ind (he Bank owing 
to the lonipiilsions ol i pailiarnenlais 
llenioeiuv loielli lie nitoo|icnlvdlss(icMlC 
liom (Ills eiiinpoiuni ol (he govciiimcnl s 
sii iicey liishoii the icviyalollheiniiiistiial 
see lot III Ilu I isl l\ o VC .IIS is the icsull not 
ol Ihc sue iss 11 I imd H ink icloims hut 
ol Ilu I’ovi III 111 III s paitial siiiicptitioui 
wiiluli iw ll I iiniii 1 1 1 iistiiinbiKlIy toihis 
iiiipon ml issue 

Ilu ' I loiisil III It nuasuiesol Ilu ee'iilial 
iiulsliii loMiiiiii III ioge (he’i (lul ol iiile I 
Loieiimii mil I ll lions) as piopoilionsol 
(il)l’ llioeiil 1 I illows the aross lisial 
elelleilwlll li 111 |i eel 9 S (Ul eeill timing 
|9SS ‘)(l e I III I III 1990 91 ()usi heloic the 
’eloinis ee ii inlliullieid) 7*) in 1991 92 
mil ’I 11 |9 I 9 1 It Went haek lo 9 0 in 
|90e 91 >11 liisl ye II ot indllsliiil 

I loeiiy I Hills ) III oiding to the leviseii 
I iimiiis I 1>)>)J >)S nlie linal tigiiii is 
liliily I'be 111 hill I he le I aionshiphi Iwc^ii 
Ilu I \| ll lull ol Ihc lisciil di licit and 
iiiilii ll ll pe I loi in me e’ IS ibsoliitcly 
iinnnsi ik il le 

Mil I II k ible I peel ol the incicasc in 
the lisi ll tell I hoeeieei is Ihc t oiii/>oil( ill 
ol It vehiili ll IS null i'i.d It is not the' paec 
ol I ipit ll tiiiinituin iimici the aeeis ol the 
si III .e huh III I'liie.isLcI hill till iiMiiiii 
hill I Ilu ll I nm dilieii ol the cenite 
iiul ill si ll II propoitioii O' (iI)P 
eehihhul le ii nl ’ s per cent dtaing the 
(|(m Ilium nil i )ss 90 went up to 4 i per 
ee 111 dminc 1990 91 on thecvcol structural 


adjustment, and then having come down to 
3 6and3 4duringlhcncxttwoyears(marked 
hy industnal stagnation), climbed up to 4 (i 
percent during WT 94,(hcicviscdesiimates 
tor 1994 9S put it once again at 4 6 per cent 
One reason lot this taster rise in the tcvcnuc 
deticit IS ot course buigeoning interest 
payments which arc the piicc ot past 
piolligac) The othci is (hat while the 
goserninent has accepted Ihc markctist 
argument which comes with structural 
ad|us(meiit that the state should retiain Itom 
involsing itscll in production is lar as 
possible and esen dispose ol it. profit 
making assets it is encouraged by the 
improscd lood and loreign exchange 
reserve position and loiced by the political 
compulsions ol demociacy to ignore IMF 
Bank piessuiesto curtail overall govemmeni 
spending 

Ihrce londiisions iinmcdialely lollow 
litsi it the obieclivc ol the rclurnis was to 
intioducc discipline into the government s 
luiitiii account (an obicctive which many 
Indian economists and civil seisanis 
influenced by Buchanan and olhers 
lonsidered lo he a sutlicicni jiisnfii iitioit loi 
IMF luielage) Ihcn they have been a 
miseiahicl.'iiluic Second Iheincicaseinthe 
uoyernrncnl s current account dclicil has 
been caiTioufl.igc'd in part by a lurlaihneni 
m Us invc'sinient c'X|>endituie the oveiall 
liscal cic lie It h IS cone up in llie I isl two vcais 
but nol by as much is ihe icvenue delicil 
And thirdly astncntioncdcarliet thisilclicii 
expansion hae stimulated a lonventional 
indusli lal expansion ot sorts in the last couple 
ot vcais which has nothing lo do with any 
successes ol siniciuial .id|usiinen( 

Ihii paiiciii has extremely seiious impli 
canons which bungs us to the thud notabli 
li'atun ol stiuctuial ad|ustmeni namely i 
sliaip decline in the invt simciit ratio in the 
economy (uoss lueed c<i|iilal toiriutiori is 
a piopoition ol Ihc (iDP ut cuiieni niarke'l 
prices which was 22 S per cent in 1989 90 
mil 21 2 pel cent in 1990 91 on the eve 
ol siiuiluial idjusimoiit was 22 2 21 S .mil 
20 9 pel cent iispci ttvcly lor the III xt (hiei 
ve.iis Ihe coiiesponding flguics loi gioss 
doniesiieiapiulbiimation whiihisinilusive 
111 changes in slocks were 2S 0 27 I (on 
Ihe eve ot sirueluial .idjiisimenu 23 b 22 0 
md 20 4 per ee'll Dullin’ tin iniiod of 
Ml III Until tiiljustmeni ilu /nut of iiunuil 
liiiiii itioii III tin eiononn has gom Nn A to 
'thill ll \itis tipiiiosiiiniiils ll ditiidt iigi' 

I he le. line in I he p.iecol lapitai loiinaiK'u 
IS eiii lined mil ,ust (o the' public secloi bill 
has (I luiii'd 111 the piisati sccloi as well 
As eompaied with its 1990 91 level ol 
Rs 312 Obilliontatconsi,lilt 1981) 81 prtu's) 
lanitdl loimation m ihe private secloi 
amoiiiiied lo Rs 279 ’ billion Rs 274 I 
billion and Rs 290 8 billion lespeci'vcl) 
m 1991 92. IW2 93 aiid 1993-94 ' Ihisis 
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not surprising a number ot researchers have 
drawn attention to the t jct that in the Indian 
economy, holh iii tiu uiiiuuliutal as Melt 

in till' mJu^ii lal let lot s public inv cstment 
tends to stimulate priv ate investment, i c. has 

I crowding III lathcrihana crowding out 
etteil on piivate invcsimcnt (any possible 
temporary crowding out owing to input 
shortages amounts at most to diuntpont m< ni 
ot private ins cstment without disturbing the 
overall iclationship) ' 

The gosernment s deticit hcic has an 
exticmelv imiHiitant role to play II the 
increased delKil is used lot stepping up 
public capital loimation then not only does 
It stimulate the ccononiv tiom the demand 
side but also keeps lelaxing Irom the supply 
side both ihioueh its direct ellect on the 
m ignitudeol c ipiial slock as well as ihiough 
Its indues 1 died sii stimulating piivaU 
invcsinient ans potential inllationary 
ccinsiiatiits upon theecoiuimv s expansion 
On Ihe othci hand il the in«.icasi in the 
c’osirpmdit s dclidt IS conlincd to non 
capit.il I xpeiidiliiie (hen levival ol the 
cconoins would necess.i.ily be hiiel and 
esaiiessenl since siu h i icvival would laiilv 
soon luii into in inllalionars Kiiiier 

'Ihisconsidci.itionispariK ulailv important 
loi aneconoinv vvh.rc aeiuiiltuu .iccourils 
(or a majoi p.iil ol the coiisuinei goocb 
sedoi It may Uu instance be argued lhai 
orM goscminciil ^s|viidiiuie (even non 
capital expencliliiie) bv sitinulaling ihc 
sconoins wouldc rllloiiopns iic invi-simciil 
SI lacci let iloidhsis so 111 ii iheinllalion us 
buiic would keep e tliiie piishi d b isk (Ins 
iigniix ni liowi Si I Would i dl.iiiilv nol holo 
111 (111 I iscol 1 iiiulltiii Pi'salc msi %imcul 

II uiidil'uii 1 uol > osuiudby aus scisioii 
i| liii iiiikriiiop loi I ipicils ulilisiiion 
Ol csiii piolill pnnil|li II dtpiiids 
isseniiills upon die is ulabiliis ot 
loinplciucnl.iis inpulsliki supia indivuluil 
iiiir'ition iicililies powei extension 

III iliiics seed leiiiliserii.ick.igcs di wliosi 
piovision IS coniitoeni upon publn 
invcstmenU'Moii Inshori in in Indi i ivpc 
iconoiny il is nol jusi .mv ispiiision m Ihi 
c'oseinmeni sddicil winch i m iiiegci oil 
I susi lined boom but in expansion th it 
lakes Ihc loim ol aliud insi simeni i lion 
Ami (Ins IS piLi isels wh il the last iwo sc irs 
-Iclidl expansion his mil Ken used loi 

lo avoid possible conluMon i wind on 
ihc i|uiiks ol Imlian si iiislu'' is mi esc ns 
hcie II one looks ii liu lu is wlitic llu 
leccnt indusiM.il cvpinsioii ii is m iiiicd 
llidi capital goods i uliisiiics ionu ■ ill it 
ihi lop I his eivcs Ihc iiiipiission iliii ilu 
iiidusiiial lecoscis is indi i d insisiimni 
led Bui ihe conn iclidion between ilu 
issciliou'dial Ihe p K II I ipii il loMii iiion 
lias Ken dec lining imlihililu c ipit il coods 
industries .sre prospeiiid s inishcs llu 
iiiomeiii we lealisc (hat m Indi i ilu i uiic 


‘transpoit equipment' sector including 
passenger automobiles and the enure 
electrical machinery' scctoi including 
cicctionic gadgets ol all dcscnptions aic 
lumped logcther under capital goods I he sc 
sectors base been witnessing a delicu 
sustained boom recently, but this lad does 
not help an lola in pushing outwaids 'he 
mtlaiionaiy barrier aiisiig Irom the wage 
goods sei lor espec lally in a siiuatinn wheic 
agricultural expoits aic being incieasingly 
(csorted lo uiiJei Ihe impact ol the leloi.ns 
I on this nioic later) Inllation in the ei onoms 
IS once again pai'icularly severe on (lu 
agriculuii il labnareis whosccosi ol living 
index IS increasing it the rale ol 10 (> per 
cini antiadly ancxltcinelv high liguic loi 
a sicioi chatadciiscd by lampani postils 
and no w lei indc’x.(iion lor the poor 

( ndeiisiiu' III decline in ihc puc ol 
capital lotm iii ui is the non tullilmuii ol i 
cMKial isctiinpiion ot ihc fund Kink 
pack iL’c \i il this Kings us to the loinil 
notable Ic iiiii I ihc Indiancxpeiuncc llu 
issumpiioii u liills m.idc is ih ii oiicc ih 
Cl ononis cl III |iuisuine maikcl liicmib 
|soluics dm I loiiigii ins simeni (Dili 
wi ulil si III lomine in and laisc llu 
invesiinciu ■ I'm iii ihe econoitiv even il llic 
.Kill w ithdr 1 > s'rom Its lole is minsisloi 
I his issuiiipiion olten iiisiilud with 
iclciiticc lo ihc 1- isi Asi III (includiiu. 
riiimsc) mil Souih I .isl Asiancxpcii lut 
IS III I III biscil OP a misiiiiiliin; ol iliii 
c xpcMi iicc 1 Mill I ill Cl 1 loicign inst siniciii 
ciippli IT t Ills I \li loiilin nils high dome .(u 
SIMP I ilioc III ihoic cotinliies iml I iiml 
Bulk iiioiiu [ iikieis do nol in iii\ i isi 
constiuiii ihi loLiudil'oii ol iioiunii 
polics I III till ImiiiMi 1,1 DM inllow c II III 
Ken inimicculi 

lobe Mile iliii I) isc Kvn pic Ills ol I )l I 
tipi'i niih inclii li'ii cunuilalisc imouiiu i 
Dll ippioici'hi iwccP Apiil IWI iiiii M IS 
1‘t't‘i coim s III K s to ?()() million oi pici 
o\i 1 V 10 billion Bui Ihi Kill il ciiniiil iiisi 
iiillow our dlls puiod conus lo t iiicii 
Rs S(i 4(i^ Miillio'i Ol less Ih 111 Xt billion 
I Sill il om loi cis the e iilici pul ol this 
pi nod iiul looks oiii II Ihe I III si sc II llu 
Dllmllow miounisiolissihaiiS I billion 
Wliili I>l I inllows iiiiolhc eiomims li se 
bull spiisc wliii his conic 111 in large 
nil miiiili s IS loll 1 n c III I cm V di posits mil 
pontoliu IIISI slim 111 which ail issciiiiills 
iiiilisiiii III h ibic lioni hoi mones I Ins 
p nils ol I oiiisi II iiicxiiiimls impoii lilt 
is| it ol ill It dlls ol conlciupoi IIS 
c ifiii ilisni II IIIII Is tlial ini/r&r uliiil iiinin 
I I III liutini^ unlit III oni \ iiwiil 

\ Il II / I It I'l II i[>i>i III il III I (ii'ihilmii IS 
;ii»(s I Ihili 1 II III \ 1 iiiiii/i c/d/iii/isiiliii' 

I I I il I II I 1 II u lull Hi I 1(1 fiii/i 

I mil I HI I nil till I Vis hasi sip'ui sted 
I I Ih I Ihc I uiid B.tnk siiiu lui il 
ui| slim I I II k ic'c diiuigh .idsoc.iicd on 


the giotmds that iis adoption would draw 
DFI iri laigciiu inii.ies has evolved through 
time to ciiii III iiadue latgels lo the 
icqum menis ot iiuein.iiional nntii't 
iii/iii I’s Pii iilosii alls till idoplioriol this 
packigs cSell wlu'int MUicc Is in.illMcttiig 
laigi anuHiiits ol lua ■luiuy cannoi 
gciiei He giowili III llu cconoiiis and ol 
com sc will II hot miMics dies out giowih 
lUlleis tluo leli sidoiud deHation lot the 
sake ol cu Hint, lUilitois lontiiteiicc In 
iithc'l winds lllispacklgi il copsciciHioilsIy 
adopted binds llu iiomms u stagnation 
111 scMis ol sonihiiiihli loicuM ixch.inge 
andrehogussioiiitiSc I'snllou inixihiiigc* 

I nine h gisiiic iisi lo ii iiubiii ilioii ol net 
leiiogii Sion iiid ilcu moil ill itioii ol ilic 

II moil I assets and u aui il iisouiic> 

let IIS mats c this DU I h I iiciii biuds 
biloicdiscu Mill llu liiih in isi Whciiluil 
ihoius lliiwcoiiui Ihi iiiipiiiH .oiiiHis 
h ic Iwo I holies ciihci lo in Mill 1111 Ihc 
cs II iiiti i.iti be iiiiliiig III It sc I sc III lo 
piisiiil I ss’illiiu >1 II seises bs Idling 
dll sill III >1 Ilk ippiiiiiu Xnsc'oviin 
n I III VI hint lo picsiMi I I iliiiioiis 
dci.iiliisiii ihsalioii o' llu iconiiipv lami 
hcmi laimiiioiis in inul.iiiuic ol iiuiieiii 
II loiipl dc III It to iiiomiiiodali 'ml money 
iliflow s 1 would ol 1 ouisc pii It I lo pie sciil 
in schiugeiili ippieeiHioi hs lelding lo 
e M h iiici le se ISIS \mlsiiK Ihe ce e nliaileeui 
leseisis icpiiselll dUl ill ill idellllOlial 
eomiii Hill IIS 1 k nine i sen lull money 
llosss M mas bi ihoii hi i iii isidiollu pice 
ol I i| il il loiiii iiioii il (lopiils utilised 

Ihe piolilciii boss s I iss I liilel the 
IIIIIIOI piohli III le I Ik II III! I let III II using 

II tills bi III up wiili III! inoiies loi 
uuili It ikiiia IIISI II Is Ml iMiplii s III e si me 

III I lilt Loiiiilis I luiiiiisiii slioil loinn cl 
liin_ w 'll! h I sposi s il to poll iili.il t use ‘ 
Bill Sill il this I. Iiikliil bs ilioosing 
shoii I 1 III II Ion 'll i SI h 111 I i iiiiinu 
iiiscsiim III pii |i I ihci icuniiis ma|oi 

piohliiii II IP II ihik III lob iiiiiwn 1 
ill H imi ' I iki Ih I I i I 1 s| PI III upiapiial 
toiiiiiiioii lid 111 11 toms umli 1 I uml 
li ink llu ililoni I II ks sui h in igiii Mme 
the Ilk I mill I ineiv lolled lo willidl iw 
lioni II HIM Mine III loll II I miioi step up 
iiisc slim nt dm Ills Siiiii llu 'tile i irimil 
oidupiis Hi inscsinuni iii iiisiiimiliii die 
I HU I only imhici ds but llu ohs loii imliiid 
iiicliiiiiu 111 II lint ly llu itikit t i ik i iii 
SI iicily he used loi li ii ol liu'huiiiiig 
inuiniiionil niituis \iiii |ioillolio 
msi simctil whii II IS pii illy simiiil ik .sloik 
111 like I booms m iki c spuuliiiou iimie 
illiaiiisc iliaiipioclui list iiisi siiiuiH loi the 
dome sill ( ipit ihsi I Hulls sun c miikel 
liicmilim s I iki lilt loim inn i nhn ol 
Iraelc lit 11 ihs iiion win h brim's m MNC 
pioillii Is III llu loci) III llkel dlls I III lends 
111 tlainpcii llu mliutincni lo iiisesi ol 
doiiii ci't 1 ipp ili'i 
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The upshot is that foreign exchange 
reserves accumulate even as productive 
investment languishes. The reserve 
accumulution. it may he thought, would give 
rise to a consumption-led boom. But, for 
reasons already discus.sed, credit to finance 
such a boom is expensive. And even if it 
does play a role, the boom would be a brief 
and evanescent one, until domestic supply 
constraints begin to appeal (at which point 
re.scrvcs would start getting used up to 
augment supplies andthcdomestic multiplier 
effects of higher consumption would 
disappear). What is even more likely, 
however, is that such consumption growth 
as (K'curs owing to the efiects of hot money 
inflows would, inn‘libcralisc‘dtrade' regime, 
leak out abroad without generating any 
domestic growth. 

On the other hand, when hot money flows 
out. the very fact that the reserves have 
shrunk in the event of higher domestic 
consumption (or if the out How is larger than 
the extant re.scrvcs can sustain), the economy 
has to he dellatcd. and a whole lot ol 
measures, including handing over the 
country’s natural rc.sources ‘for a song’ to 
international creditors, have to be adopted, 
to cope with the (orcign exchange crunch. 
The net result is a pn icess of gradual economic 
atrophy together with 'denationali.sation' of 
as.scts and resources. 

The relevance of the above discussion 
becomes obvious when we note that, even 
as Dh'l inflows remained minuscule. India’s 
foreign exchange reserves kept increasing 
through the inllow ol hot money: they were 
$ .S.Sbillionatend-March 1991.$ 9.2billion 
in 1992, $9.8 billion III 1993.$ 19.3 billion 
in 1994, and $ 25 2 billion in 1995. As we 
have already .seen, this very period of 
increasing reset ves was marked by a decline 
in Ihe pace ol capital formation. True, there 
was a lecovery ol the industrial sector hut 
that was largely govcrnmcnl-deficit- 
sustained ruilici than monetary policy- 
induced,-'’ so that the increa.sed reserves in 
themselves were scarcely ol much 
significance in causing it. There was, and 
still IS. tremendous pressure from the Fund 
and the Bank for liberalising consumption 
goods imports on Ihe strength of the huge 
reserves, and lor curtailing ihe fiscal deficit. 
If the Indian government listened to this 
advice, it would usher in simultaneously a 
combination of; industrial retrogression, a 
decline in reserves for financing a 
consumption splurge by the affluent, anil the 
creation of the very conditions for the process 
of atrophy-cum-denationalisation outlined 
above. The government has .so far resisted 
thc.se demands citing the compulsions of an 
election year, but having succumbed to 
structural adjustment it may find it difficult 
to continue resisting these demand.s for long, 
and indeed even to resist the accompanying 
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demand for full capital account convertibility 
of the cutrcncy. 

Finally, there is one other aspect of 
structural adjustment which deserves 
mention. An influential argument which was 
accepted by many at the beginning of 
stnictural adjustment was that a ‘retreat ol 
the .state’ and the exposure of the economy 
to the discipline of the market forces would 
cut out arbitrariness of decision-making and 
the corruption that is inevitably associated 
with It It would streamline the functioning 
of the economy by making it a ‘rule-governed 
system', though admittedly the rules were 
those of the market. What has happened, 
instead, in the Indian economy during this 
period ot structural adjustment is an increase 
in the level of corruption, cronyism, and 
arbitrariness to unprecedented levels. The 
pnvatisation exercise, as in other countries 
such as Ranglailcsh, has been an utter scandal. 
Precious natural resources, hitherto kept 
inside the public sector, are handed over for 
a pittance (and alleged ‘kickbacks’) to private 
firms with dubious objectives. The case of 
the Enron deal where massive contracts were 
signed without an open tender and at inflated 
capital costs, with guaranteed rates of return, 
has already attracted international attention. 
In short, the so-called ‘di.scipline of the 
market' has proved to be a chimera. 

But this IS hardly surprising. As txnin had 
pointed out long ago, finance capital is 
associated with swindles, bribery and 
corruption, or what European ‘professors’ 
of his lime condescendingly called ‘the 
American ethics'.’' 

V 

The Alternative 

What comes through clearly from Ihe 
Indian experience with structural adjustment 
is the dominant role of the process oi 
globalisation ol linancc. We have suggested 
earlier that indeed the very design ot the 
current packagcol structural adjustment bears 
the imprint ol this process; and Ihe sequel 
to the inirodiiLiion of this package shows 
that the real mobility witnessed is that of 
finance laihcr than that of capital-in- 
production Rut then if globalisation of 
finance resincts the possibility of intervention 
within a ‘national’ (or for that matter any 
supra-national but rc.strictcd) space by 
undermining the concept of a ‘control area’, 
the question naturally arises; can there he 
any son of an alternative to the current set 
of policies',’ To say that an alternative 
prc.suppn.sc.s oi/erna/iona/co-ordination, and 
can no longer be based on a national, or any 
kind of a spatially-restricted, response, a 
proposition which some radicals advance, 
is inadequate it amounts de facto to 
conceding that a feasible alternative to the 
current set of policies does not exist. 


It is ourcontention however that a feasible 
alternative, not just a desirable one, to the 
existing policies exists. We should draw a 
distinction here: obviously the East Asian 
and the South-East Asian cases underscore 
the possibility of a successful, neo- 
mcrcantili.st (and in (hat sense nationalist) 
policy response in the contemporary 
environment. But those cases are also marked 
by economies where the development of 
financial institutions and hence the pos.sibility 
of integration with global finance arc limited 
to start with. China’s stock excharige is very 
recent in origin, Vietnam docs not even have 
one to date, and even in avowedly capitalist 
East Asia financial interests have generally 
played second fiddle (except briefly in Japan). 
One cannot of course recreate tho.se initial 
conditions (and other condition.s conducive 
to neo-mercantilism) in India, apart from 
being unhistoncal that is not even necessarily 
desirable, since nco-mercantilist strategics 
have been associated with politically 
authoritarian structures. So, indi.scussing an 
alterative we have to talk of a sui generis 
alternative. And the question is: is it feasible? 

The fallacy in our view lies in believing 
that an undermining of the ‘control area’ of 
the nation-state is tantamount to an 
impossibility of intervention. What such 
undermining does is to impose an important 
additional constraint upon the nation-state; 
(he nation-state cannot certainly intervene 
in (he old way. It can now intervene with 
.some degree of .success only if it takes (his 
constraint into account. 

Specifically, for economies like India this 
involves that the volatility of financial flows 
has to be kept under check through a 
combination of; (i) direct regulations: (ii) an 
overall.sound balanccofpayments(inrclativc 
terms, which is not synonymous with neo- 
mer' -aniilism); (iii) and. above all, through 
a development strategy which ensures 
economic advance with social stability. 

(i) The main form of direct regulation (hat 
we have in mind is of course a mix of capital 
flow controls with a non-convertible 
currency. External pre.s.surc.s against such 
regulation would be strong; but a country 
the size of India can, if she so chooses, show 
sufficient resilience to stand up to such 
pressures. After all even (he current 
government, committed as it is to structural 
adju.stment, has not moved towards fuii 
convertibility despite external pressures. 

The real problem, it may be thought 
however, would be of a different kind: 
globalisation of linance is such a strong 
process that direct regulation may prove 
ineffective in .stemming illicit flows. But to 
believe that the existence of regulations 
makes no difference to the behaviour of 
economic agents is fallacious. And the 
effectiveness of regulations depends upon 
the character, and hence the social basis, of 
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;he slate (a proposition which must not he 
ainfused with the view that an aulhontarian 
state regulates more effectively; indeed wc 
argue the contrary). The alternative we have 
m mind is not contined to merely having 
regulations by the extant state, but 
encompasses, as we shall see. a change in 
the character uf the state. 

(ii) Regulations, however, have to be 
hacked by a sound balance of payments 
position through a sound tradeperfomumcr 
A pail of the key to such a sound trade 
performance lies in the imposition ol 
intelligently-devised import controls; at the 
same time, however, a sound cxpori 
performance is essential. While the 
importance of boosting exports is strcs.sed 
by neo-classical economists, they never 
distinguish between primary commodity and 
manufacturing exports In agriculture, as 
already mentioned, private investment is 
predicated upon public investment; and if 
the latter cannot he augmented, etthcrbccau.se 
the system is already agricullural-supply- 
constrained pace Kaiccki (and hence up 
against the inllationary barrier)," or because 
the state is being made lo withdraw from 
its investing role, then an increase in 
agricultural exports necessarily means a 
lower profile of domestic a vailability, i('hich 
has the effect ol hath impoverishing the 
domestic working masses, us well as 
coniracimg the home market for 
manufactured goods. 

Manufacturing exports, however, as 
Kaldor had argued long ago.” are in an 
allogelhei ilifferent category. To (he extent 
that investment decisions here arc induced 
hy largei capacity iitili.sation, larger exports 
piuvide both the inducement as well as the 
material wherewithal (from the supply-side) 
lor larger investment Manufacturing exports 
in other words can ptovide the ba.sis for a 
self-sustaining growth-process in a way that 
agricultural exports (except under special 
circumstances) cannot. The history of 
colonial India provides ample evidence for 
this proposition: the last half-century of 
colonial rule saw both a stagnant per capita 
agricultural output and a rise in the propor¬ 
tion of exports out uf it. resulting in a sharp 
decline in the per capita availability of 
foodgrains, from about 2(K) kg. per year at 
the turn of the century to about 1.^0 kg. at 
independence. 

An alternative development strategy 
therefore must specifically aim at increasing 
the exports of manufactured goods. And this 
requires not ‘getting prices right' in some 
neo-cla.ssical sense, but above all high rates 
of investment which increase the flexibility > 
of the economy's response to the changing 
international environment. The correlation 
between high investment ratios and high 
export growth rates in cross-country data 
relating to a host of underdeveloped countries 


is strong." The direction of causafion is 
always .seen to lie from exports to investment, 
but a mutuality ol causation is much more 
plausible in which case it i.s not exports 
which need bethe initial intervention variable 
but the investment ratio il.self. 

(Ill) This brings us to the main issue, 
namely, the alternative development 
irajeclory Any meaningful development 
strategy for India, it seems to us. must aim 
to bring about an immediate improvement 
in the living conditions of the working 
masses, especially in ihe rural sector, i e, the 
modus ope Kindt of the development .strategy 
Itself must )hi such an improvement in their 
1 1 ving si.indards. This is not merely an ethical 
proposition, bul a practical necessity, txuh 
forthc picscrvation of meaningful dcmoeratic 
stnictures. as well as for arousing the kind 
ol enthusiasm and participation among Ihe 
masses on the basis of which alone the 
structures of a moic aicountable state, a slate 
capableofinipo.sing discipline upon the rich 
and the capitalists, can be built. .Such an 
immediate improvement must have as its 
cornerstone an decelerated agricultural 
growth based on egalitarian land reforms 
The East A.sian example has .shown the 
importance ol land reforms even lor a nco- 
mercantilist strategy of economic 
nationalism, imlecd it is important lor onv 
national economic program me. The Chinese 
example has shown the vigour ol an 
industrialisatioiKlri VC based on an expansion 
ofmassinaikcisdenvmglromanaceeleiated 
ugnculiuial giowih Iiuhcirspccificconlexi, 
al the p.rcscrit con)uncture, this growth has 
been achieved itirough a break-up .if 
communes ihough on the basis of the 
groundwork, c g, the dcsiruelion ol 
landlordism and the erection of watei 
management sysiein.s. prepared earlier. In 
India al Ihe present conjuncture accelerated 
and dispersed, t c, nut regionally 
concentrated, agricultural growth requires 
li.c instiliuion ol land reforms. 

Togelli.-i with land reforms of course a 
numher ol nimpleincntary areas have lo be 
dealt with .sueli as irrigation and water 
managemcni. rural infrastructure, literacy, 
sanitation and drinking water, etc. All these 
would require considerable investment, hut 
investment that is best undertaken under ihe 
aegis ol elected local-level bodies. The 
requirement therefore is also for adevulution 
of rc.source.sanddeccnlrali.sation of planning 
Bul the resources them.seivcs have got to he 
raised and (here is no escape from heavier 
doses of direct taxation, of property at any 
rate if mil ol incomes (though tax evasion 
in the latter case has lo be slopped through 
punitive action), it is here that the conlliel 
between the siralcgy just advocated and 
‘markefism’ becomes apparent. It is often 
argued by ‘marketists’ that they arc all for 
rural development. Rut if tax concessions 


have lo be doled out to cmicc capital lo ,siay 
111 the country, il li.'id prices have to be 
raised (oi ihe surplus food pnxiuicrs (who 
happen to be the iiimI rich) while fmxi 
subsidies arc cm, il all talk ot land reforms 
IS eschewed, il liiianciiil lelorms do iiway 
wiih any system ni e.iniijikiiig of eredil, 
and it even inlr.isliucUi[al development 
like powei heciimcs the lesponsibility of 
llic private scs loi, especially loicign capital, 
with pr(>lit.ibiliiy being the in.iin considei- 
ation. then Iheie is no scope leli lor an 
improvcmcni in die conditions ol the rural 
pool, Ol loi rural dciclopmenl generally."' 

VI 

Concluding Observations; 

Primary of Politics 

Il IS noi enough however, that an 
alteinalive progiamriie exists, it is not oven 
enough that one can idoniily in the .ib.stiaci 
the class forces that arc polciutally captihle 
ol providing the s(>cia( suppoil lor the 
implementation ol such an allcrnative 
ptograinme These loiccsmtistbcconcretcly 
ready for niobilis,ttion behind such an 
alternative Thcconerciccondilioii.s lorpraxis 
111 other winds must exist; ami m out view 
these comillions are rapidly rifsening m the 
Indian coniexl 

The eaily euphoria genciaied by talk of 
a 7-K per cent growth latcaliei the 'maikelisl' 
cconi'itiic iclorrns has vanished, the belief 
thai Ihe so-called withdrawal ol the stale 
would be lollowc-d by a less corrupt, less 
arbitrary, more rulc-govci ned oidcr has also 
V, unshed. In short the ciedibiliiy ol the new 
policy regime in the civil society at laigelias 
sulfercd greatly At tlie .same time there are 
veiy strong aiidtimnisiakable pressures I rom 
below lot a bcllermeni in living conditions, 
prcssuics that sometimes lind oullets m the 
rclracied (ormol ‘lowercaste' dcinands.and 
are often contained through so-called 
‘[xipuli.st' mc.isuics, The tact however, that 
even the luling, party wtiicli is committed lo 
siructuial adjusimem is iorced to undertake 
Ihesevery ‘populist’ measuresliownedtipon 
by the Fund and the Bank, is indicative of 
the pressui es from below lor an improvement 
in II vipg conditions (whic h does not ol coui'sc 
nullity the observations about iriereusing 
[xivcrty made earliei) 

The only way these pressures can lx; met 
is if the basic classes, vi/, the workers, bolh 
organi.sed and unorganised, and the bulk of 
the peasantiy, make the alternative 
programme into their own If huge DFI 
inflows arc precluded, then the only means 
ol improving Ihe living conditions of the 
mass of the people is by lapping Ihe existing 
reserves ol the economy, i e. hy taking up 
the slack in agrit idture through egalitarian 
land reforms as well as by inoic investment 
in ruial inliasiructuic. and by raising the 
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domestic savings ratio as the East Asians 
and South East Asians hive done True this 
appropiiatiun of an alternative programme 
\sould take time but the conditions toi il 
arc opening 

We shall end with two comments An 
essential component of any alleinativi. 
programme ovei and above the mere nitty 
gritty ol an economic strategy must be a 
strengthening of democratic institutions and 
structures Only then would itsapproprialion 
by the basic classes be a prixiuctive ind more 
durable one Inoihci words whal is essential 
IS not a new bout ot soei il cnginee'ring hut 
a genuine process ol soei il li insloim iiioii 
which expands the direct political 
intciveniion i ipaciiy ol ilu basic ilisscs 
Much h IS bee n wiiitcn on the st itc vcisus 
market dichoiomv ind much ol it is we 
have seen is I leile II the slate IS not 
sullieienllv leioiini ihli to liviI society then 
ithasiohe made leeoiintible hutthise nmol 
be ensured nieielv bv i A«//n//eh ine’e in its 
eh II iciei Such i loim il eh inge has tei he 
leeoinp inied by i subst iniivc e'xpansion in 
the capieiiv loi direct inteivenlion on the 
pail ol the very el isses in whose I ivour the 
lormil ehinge in the ehai leler ol the si iit 
IS supfioseel lo hive oeeiirred Pulling il 
dilleienlly the si iie versus mirkeI eii bile 
IS I led heinng which suleltaeks the le il 
debile ere ileroi lessei detnoeriev b'l ihi 
build misses ol the people 

I he second e online lit IS the lolle vein the 
I le I Ih II lot ills ilion ot liii me e hi in lele 
ihe puisuil ol pro lessiveeiononile I dieles 
more dillieiili isobvioiislv undeiii ibl Hut 
in loeiisine upon this | lienoine non 
exclusively We lun Ihi iisk ol missin^ Ihe 
dllleeties between the eXIctnil itui the 
inleinil ol eomilelelv ignotiiic the 
possibility ot doniestie inohilis ilion ol 
ignoiine the elicei ot this mobilis iiion U|h>ii 
the ibililv to t lekle the e xtctti il e oilsti lints 
in shoii ot ignoting the tot iltty ol the 
siiii ition whiehdelinesllie scope toi pnxis 
Into the e institution ol this totiliiy whal 
enil IS IS not only the eh inecs oeeutinig at 
Ihe level ol woild eapitilism but also the 
level ol politie il niobilis ition ol the masses 
dome Stic illy 


Notes 

(Tliispipeiw isptesented It iwoikshopoiginised 
by the 1 oi<oiiiie Poliee Insiiiuie Wishing Ion 
IK (inOelohir */"'> IWS <m Cdobili iliiii 
and Progreseise i oiHiiiile Policies | 

I Mahilanobis wntingsonpl inning have been 
brought logelhei in / eeme lui Pliiniiim. e d 
hv P K Bose and M Mukheijee Slalivli al 
Publishing SiKiely Cileulti inttS Tor i 
general discussion ot Indian planning 
lilerature see Sthiknvarlv Oixelopmtnl 
Planmm. Ilu liiJuw I xptnin i OUP 
Delhi ms; and Sehtitd hionomn 
Wnnnee Ol'P Delhi I'lnt and itso Ihe 
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special Number of Et onomie AppUquee un 
Adolph Lowe and P C Mahalanobis (No 2. 
Idd4) In (he Marxist Iradilion. apart from 
the very substantial literature produced by 
Soviet schulurs. there are several essays by 
Oskar Lange reprinted in Po/iert on 
Et imomici and Socioloxv 19dO-1960. 
Pcrgainon, 1970, Charles Bcticlheim. hului 
Independent. London. 1968, and Michael 
Kaiccki. Iniermediute Rcgiincs' in.Ve/ec led 
Civovi on the Econonm (Inm lholSo< lull’ll 
and Mixed ht onoinie\. Cambridge. 1972 
In the literature produced Iroin within India 
reterenee may he made to K M Kuricn (ed), 
Indian State and So< lely: A Mai nan 
Appioai /i. Bombay, l‘t7S.and Ashok Milra. 
Terin\ of Tiade and Claci Relations. 
London. 1977 

2 Besides drawing .1666 million froi 11 the reserv e 
iranehe. Indinohlamed loans totalling S 2 (i72 
million under the lirsl ea'dit Iranehe lacilily 
and the compensators and soniingeney 
linaneing lueilils during I9sil)-dl and early 
IWI -92 Finally, m October I9VI it arrived 
at a 2(l-monlh Standby An .ingemcnl (orupper 
credit tranche borrowing lo the lunc ol .S 
2,262 million 

t The World Bank's suggesiion in a report in 
October 1990 that ihs rupee should be 
devalued by 20 |vr ceni may h.ive siarled the 
speculativeoiiltli'u I'hc flighlolc.ipital Iroiii 
iheForeignCuireiuvNon Rcsideni Accounts 
alone added up lo S I '' billion between 
October 1990 and June 1991 SccCTKurien. 
(llohal Capiialisni and the Indian Eionanix 
IX-lhi. 199a, p 10(1 

I An impori.inl recent addition lo this literature 
IS ol course .Mice Amsden A sia Nextihant. 
New >otk 1989 

s The aclual estiinales on the basis of which 
(he policy package was recommemled were 
imidebv (t.SAII) with which Ihe Bank worked 
III close coliahuralion For a discussion as 
well as a i rilic|uc' ol Ihis posiiion see K N Kaj, 
Ciiowlh and Slagiialion in Indian Indiisirial 
ncvclopiiicnl'. l-.i onnniii and I’olitnal 
Wrekls. Annual NimiK'' H-bruary 1976. 
repnnied in Dc-epak Nayyai (cdl Indiisinul 
(iroM ih and Stagnation I ae Dehate in India. 
ODP. Delhi. 1994 

' These argumeiils ol course were not 
iiianutaelured by the Bank They were doing 
Ihe rounds al the lime, lor instance m Ihe 
lainous OKC.'D volume lndii\ir\ and I rude 
in Some Developinn Coumnc.s A 
Comparative Study by I M D Lillie. 
T Scilovsicy and M F (.i .Scoll, Ox lord. 1970. 
and were merely appiopnaled by the Bank 
For a review and eritique of ihis posiiion, see 
A K Kagehi 'The Theory of Elficienl nco 
Colonialism’./:iv<M(«ii/<'(«ir//’o/i/i< al Weekly. 
Special No, July 1971 

I This was an imporlani conclusion ul A.shok 
Mura, op c'li 

t A SCI of total factor productivity estimates for 
the Indianeeonomy prepared by IJ Ahluwalia 
m Industrial (irowth in India. OUP, Delhi. 
I98.S. which was influential in supporting Ihe 
'liberalisation' agenda, has been criiieiscd un 
empineal grounds by P Balknshnan and K 
Pushpangadan. 'Total Factor Productivity 
Growth in Manufactunng Industry. A Fresh 
Look'. Ectmomiv and Political Weekly. July 
30, 1994. For the role of Ihe domestic 
invesunent effort in explaining the growth 


experience across countrieii. see Prabhai 
Patnaik and C P'Chandrasekhar ‘Exports. 
Investment and Growth' A .Study of Cross 
Country Experience’ (flirthcoming in 
Economic and Polilital Weekly) 

9 Several ease-studies lor particular industries 
exist which illuslraie this process Reference 
may be made to Btswajil Dhar's 'Growth and 
Technological Change in Ihe Indian Fertiliser 
Inrhisiry unpublished Ph D thesis, Juwahailal 
Nehru University, which contains a detailcil 
discussion of how the Bank's insistence upon 
having fertiliser plants of LJ50 lunncs pci 
day ol aimnonia, even in Ihe absence of any 
evuk'ncc of economies of scale, effeclively 
undermined the position of the public sccioi 
unit FPDIL. which could set up plants up lo 
9(H) ipd capucilv 

Id Foi a iliscussion ol Ihe shill in Ihe IMF s 
position sec C P Chandiasckhai Ihe 
Mas locconomics of Imbalance .tiul 
Ad|usinicni m Prabhai Painaik nJi 
Mai loi I oiirniii \ OUP Delhi. !99s 

11 The tail dial il pr.icliscd sysicmaiii. 
discnimn.iiion beiwccn ihc lirsi and ihc lliird 
worldioiioiih's .isdisiincifroiniisasvtiiiiiciric 
abililv II' ilissiplinc' surplus .md dcliiii 
cotiniiii's i.hy nowwclFcstuhlishcd Suiiand.i 
.Sell. Fill,UK oil Oligarchy m Coiiicmpoiaiv 
f'apiialisiii in I'r.ihhul Patiiaik (cd) 1 1 nin 
ami Impel lid, on Delhi. 1986 

12 This arguiiKia about greater conccrl amoiig 
advanced ..lUiiliirs ii\-a \i\ Ihc llmd woild 
.ind Us iiiipiK.moils arc discussed in Prabhai 
Palnaik Ihc Nation-.Statc in Ihc br.i ol 
(iloFalis.iiion' Eionoinii and I’oliiiial 
Werkh Lugosi 19,199S,whichsuggcslstlial 
while the Miii.ilion today resembles the 
K.iiilskMicnotiotMil ‘|i>im exploitation ol ihc 
worlil Fv iiilcinulionally united fiiianee 
ca|>il.il with a weakening of Ihe lole of the 
nation siau i icviv.ilol Ihelallerismc' itable 

IJ A disciis'.ioii .dong ihesc lines is lo be loiind 
in Kanik P n. 'The Indian Fwoiiomy m 
Advcisily aiKllX'bl’,.V'>i lalSi if/ilni, J.imiaiv - 
February 1992 

14 Thcie aic a huge numhei of papers on Ihc 
i|uesiionot iiulusliial stagnation HI Indi.ialici 
tfic mid-l96()s some ol which have been 
coliccicd III Navyai. op ell .Special releicncc 
ii'jy he made lo Ihc papers by .Shelly. 
StmivasiuiaiidN.irayana.andNayyarhimsell 

15 Sec ( "I Kuiicn op cit. p 119 

16 Figcics i../m Reserve Rank ol India. Animal 
Kepoit 191/4 05 Bombay. I99S 

17 FigurcsIiomWoihlBank, WorldDehl!aides 
Esicrnal / iiniin i for Deeelapiiif; Cauniries 
1994 91, Wcirlcl Bank. Washington. DC. 1994 

18 Such an argiuncnl giving primacy lo supply- 
side I jclors having little lo do with structural 
adjustiiiciil as such has been pul loiwaid by 
Tendulk.ii and Jam. whose poverty estimates 
we have just quoted 

19 These figures are taken from Reserve Bank 
of India, op eil 

21) Ccniral Slulistical Organisation. National 
Aiioiinis Slalistiis. Annual 

21 For the industrial secloi ihis was argued by 
Prabhai Palnaik in Pnsale Corparale 
Indusirial Imestnitnl in Imlia /V47-/9/57 
Fat tors Alfei lini; ll.s Sire. Csiluiil 
flm luolions and Pisirihulion Helsseen 
Set /iiM. unpublished D Phil thesis. University 
of Oxford. 1974. a similar argument though 
within a very different overall perspective 


vxas pul forward by 1 N Srinivasan and 
N S S Narayana ‘F’eonoinie Perlormanee 
Vince the Thiid Plan', Eioiioinii and 
Poliiiial Weekis .Annual No. 1977. reprinted 
in Nay var op cii For the ag,ricullural sector 
the .irgiimcni was put forward by S K Ran 
in Iniei ■res’ionol Vioi.aimn at the Oran lh 
iiliuir and l‘opulaiion in India I9SI- 
I9(,s. cinpuhlishcd Ph D thesis University 
of Cainbiidgc, 1972 

2? S N Mishra and Ramesh Cl.and m a reccnl 
ailiele I’ublK .iiul I’li\ .lU Capiiai Fcmiiation 
in Indian AgiKullmc Coimiiciils on the 
Coinpleincniaiiiy Hvpoilicsi,- .md Others’, 
III oninnit and I’oliintd Weekis June 24. 
199s argue 1 lui piiFlu and private invcsimenl 
m agru iilliiic aic iioi . omplcmcniarv Hut 
lin y use ihi' icnii complcmcniaiuv lo mean 
lh.li Ihc diicclioii .iiiil MIC ol movcmcni ot 
ihc Iwo series liom anv '.'ivcii pMsiiion iiuisi 
he Ihc same and ol simil.ii oidci. il not 
idi'im. .d' Tills Is noi wlial is being asserted 
hv us tieic 

Is Ihese ligiiies aie ptovided by the hPW 
kcscirch Foundaiioii m die Sepic'iiibei 9. 
I99S miiiibei ol Ilk I tonomn and I'idit till 
Wtik's 

24 An lodis.itioii ol Ihe expeiisiveiiess of 
consiiiiiei I icdil iioiwiihsianding burgeoning 
Hscnc' 1.10 be obl.imcd lioiii ihc iaci that 
Ilk MIC ot mtcK'si on II III ici.'iil years has 
been in ilic langc ol 21 24 pii cent 

21 V I 1 cum linpi nalism lln 'liiihi'si Sitifte 
of I'lipindisin 111 Selei ted W'.oks It volst, 
Moscow 1977 Vol I.,)(i7‘i 

2(< MKalciki I'loblemson inaiu'ineFaomiiiuc 
IX'vcIopmcniinaMixedI i onoiiiv' icpiinlcd 
III Kaic.ki. op cil 

27 N Kaldoi fhe Case loi Region,il Polk ics'. 
ic|>ni)lcd 111 liiilhii I'saw on lionomii 
llieois I oniloii I9/S 

28 P.ilii.iik and Cli.iiidi.isi-khar I sports. 
lincslMiciil .Hill (iiowtli op m 

2') Ilk .iigiiiiieiii Ih.ii mipiv Idktalismg Ihe 
ccoiiom, .iikl Ilk lebs giving priie mcenlivcs 
lo Ilk- l.iiiiici' wouldi.iusc .1 iioiable inciease 
III .igi iculliii al oulpiil logciher wilh agncuitutal 
es[Kirls IS an 'jnienalde one loi icasons we 
hiive already discusseil. iiaiiiciv ih.d growlh 
III agiieullure is not a mailer ol |iiiie. alone, 
bill requites siihsi.inlial govcrniiicnl 
invcslineul in iriigalkin cxicnsion clc. to 
which private mvcslmeiu ihcii lespoiiUs 
Moicovei even il loi argunicnl s s.ike H is 
acecpicd loi a inomcni lhai higher priics 
would slmiulalc higher ugnculliiral growlh, 
siiue ihis giowth undci Ihc cxKinl agiaiian 
sitiicliirc wiiiilil be undci Ihc aegis ol ihe iieh 
tanners ils ellecl on einploynicni vsoiild Ik 
iiiinimal Ihc clasinily id employnieiii with 
respect lo Old pul in the new (incii Reviliilion 
areas is very low and loi the miinirv as a 
whole has sharply dcehik'd .See Sheila Bhalla 
'1 rends in Fanployineni in liiihan Agru ulliire 
Land ami Asset DisliihulioiT Indian loitrind 
ol Afirii iilliiriil El onoinii s Ocloher- 
IX-eeinber 1987 

40 A detailed picluie id Ihe emerging lesisKmee 
agamsi ihe new policies can Ik* louiid in Dtsa 
Palnaik. 'Food Seemiiy Class-.Sliuclureand 
Export Agiiculliiie in Underdeveloped 
C'ounines and in India' papei presented to 
un International Conleience on Agrarian 
Issues. Wagcningcii, The Netherlands. May 
I99.S 
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Conditions of Brick Workers in 
South Indian Milage 

A Dharmalingam 

Brick workers in a Tamil village are so underpaid that it becomes difficultfor them to reproduce even the labour expended. 
An increasing number of brick workers are taking to other areas of employment. The expanding brick industry also has 
had deleterious effects on the environment by felling trees for fuel, the consequences of which are felt more by the poor 
than the rich. The rich brick industrialists have distorted traditional social relations and widened the social distance between 
the 'haves' and the 'have-tuns'. 


IN recet\t decades the hnck-makint! industry 
has expanded rapidly in southern Tamil 
Nadu. It appears that the bcnetlts that accrued 
through tins cxpan.smn have nut heen .shared 
equally between 'capital' and 'labour In 
this paper biick work among men in a village 
in Tamil Nadu is analysed to understand 
iLs bearing on their lives and society. I'lie 
quantitative and qualitative matcrial.s 
prc.senied ticic were collected as pari ol' a 
major survey conducted m I *>87 by 
cmployinganthropological survey methods.' 

■The study shows that the brick workers 
arc underpaid, so much so that it becomes 
dilTicult to leproduce even the labour 
expended. With no ho|)c lor a better tuturc 
an increasing numiK'r ol brick workers ,ire 
taking toother areasol employment. Furthci. 
the expanding brick industry has had a 
deleterious el feet on the environment by 
felling trees lor fuel. The consequences of 
this are again tell mtrre by the poor than the 
rich. Most impoitanl. the newly-rich brick 
industrialists have distorted tradiiionnlsiK nil 
relations and intensified the tensions between 
the 'haves' and the ‘have-nots’. 

The expanding buck industry in the 
surroundings of the study village provide 
employment opportunities for the uneducated 
proletariat The expansion ol this industry 
began only recently. The number ol brick 
kilns increased from two in the l‘>.‘>Os and 
1960.S to over a dozen in the 1970.S and 
l‘J8()s. 

In the I97()s new kilns emerged to meet 
the increased internal and external demand 
for bricks. Internal demand was mainly Irom 
the emerging prosperous section of the 
population in the study area, and external 
demand for the bricks came from 
neighbouring Kerala state. The external 
demand was due to the high quality and 
lower price in the study area, which was the 
re-sult of cheap laKiur and wood-fuel. The 
higher concentration of brick kilns was 
facilitated by ginxl soil quality and secure 
water supply throughout the year. 

The main area of concentration of bnck 
kilns is at about two kilometres west of the 
study village, very close to the Western 
Ghjtts. Before the 1960s, the soil fr»>m the 
fertile garden land was used to make bncks. 


But gradually, to meet the increased demand 
for bricks, new brick kilns were e.stablished 
in dry lands. At the time of the survey there 
were lour brick kilns on the outskirts of the 
study village which had been dry lands before. 

All the new industrialists are from the 
dominant peasant exste (Nadar) in the area. 
Many of them were either middle pexsants 
or wage labourers. One leading industrialist 
and his wile were in fact brick workers 
before they embarked on large-scale 
production with littlecapital. Not all of (hose 
who started brick kilns, though, survived 
long. Some brick industrialists could not 
survive bcc.iu.se of lack of capital when a 
loss occurred. Two small ex-brick 
indu.strialisl.s in fact switched over to the 
stainless .steel bu.sincss in Kerala in which 
they seem lo have done well; one reverted 
to his old lea shop occupation and another 
to his old tailoring job. All those who arc 
out of the bnck industry now are still in debt. 

The buck industry, apart from creating 
employment lor the pruletanat, has produced 
some rich people in and near the study 


village who were brick workers before. 
Though they were reported to have started 
the brick kiln with as little as 5,000 rupees 
capital, now two of the main brick 
industrialists own several millions worth of 
assets, and others a couple of lakhs worth. 
Reaping windfall proFits was helped by two 
main factors. First, m the 1970s and early 
1980s during which the new brick kilns were 
developing, their initial accumulation of 
capital was facilitated by lower fuel costs. 
Wood, which is the main fuel to bake the 
bricks and which formed a substantial 
proportion of the total cost of brick 
production, could be bought from peasants 
and others at a minimum cost in the beginning 
of the period of expansion of the brick 
industry. Many palm trees, which usually 
take about 50 to 75 years to grow to maturity, 
were cut tor fuel, and their use by brick 
industrialists as a cheap fuel greatly helped 
the accumulation of capital. Second, the 
pauperisation of brick workers was the result 
of accumulation of wealth and resources in 
the hands of the industrialists The wage 


Taull I. Work Participation amono Brick Workers 


Main Workers Co-Workers 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Current age (years i 


< l.s 

- 

9 

I6-.M) 

18 

28 

2I-.W 

41 

40 

31-40 

.35 

19 

41-50 

6 

4 

All 

1(KH.51) 

1(K)(47) 

Nuniher ol ycais worked’ 

<5 

20 

45 

6-10 

23 

26 

ll-f 

57 

29 

All 

100 

100 

Hours of work per day: 

10 

12 

10 

II 

55 

30 

12 

.3.1 

60 

All 

100 

100 

Months of work last year. 

<6 

16 

.36 

•s V 

1 

21 

13 

8 

49 

42 

U-l- 

14 

9 

All 

100(51) 

100(47) 


Note: Figures in parenthesis arc number of respondents. 
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paid was usually barely enough to maintain 
the worker's I'aniily. 

Nah'RI oi Brick Work 

It IS iisct'ul to start w'lth a description ol 
the process ol hrick-inaking tor a better 
understanding ol the nature of'thc work done 
and the wages received. First, earth is dug 
lip: alter the approximate quantity ol earth 
required has been dug, water is poured on 
It to make it wet; the wet soil is then tnixed 
well to be leady to make raw bricks This 
part ol the hrick-making process can be 
called the ‘soil preparation stage’, this stage 
takes thice to lour hours, and both the main 
worker and the co-worker' equally parti 
cipaie in it In the second stage, a ground 
IS prepared to lay the hricks on Alter the 
surlacc IS made even, a very thin layei ol 
sand IS spread lo make suie that when the 
hnck IS laid it diKs noi slick to the ground 
The ground prcpar.ilion is mostly done by 
the co-woikci 

When the ground is prepared, the mixed 
soil IS Idled to the gioiind by means ol a 
wooden plate with two long handles on e.ich 
side The soil is iisualls mixed at a lower- 
level .surlacc. normally in a pil that was 
ircalcd gradually .is the soil was dug loi 
hriek-inakmg: iheietore liliing it lo the 
ground is a hard |ob Loails of mixed soil 
weighing about l(M> kilograms arc brought 
on the wooden plale lo lhi‘ ground by the 
main workci and eo-worker together, one 
holding Ihe Iroiu-handles and the oilici the 
hack-handles This is the hardest part ol 
hnck-making and is done for three to lour 
houis cvciy working day. The raw bncks 
are laid by both Ihe workeis. and this is 
usually done lor lout to live hours a day. 
11 the co-worker is a young hoy, tmly the 
main worker docs the laying 

Laid-out raw bucks niii.st he turned at least 
once to dry them well belo'c they aie leady 
lor baking in tiK- kiln If noth the woikers 
uic adults, turning Ihe bncks is done hy both; 
if the co-worker is a young boy or old man. 
he does ihc turning. The dried raw bricks 
arc Ihcn Mucked in such a manner that there 
arc spaces between the bricks lo lacilitatc 
the process of drying il they were noi well- 
dried when they were slacked. The lop of 
ihc Slacks is covered with palm leaves to 
protect the dried raw hricks from rain. The 
workers' rcspon.sibility lor making raw 
hricks ends wilh arranging the bricks in 
stacks. 

In making raw bncks the workers have 
to expend a hit of energy. When they leave 
home for work, they lake a heavy breakfast 
and also carry a heavy lunch box. Work 
Marts around 7..40 m Ihc inorhing and goes 
on till 6.30 in the evening. During this time 
the workers cannot alfurd to take any re.st. 
Around 11 am they have lea and snacks (e g, 
fried lentils orbeans). Lunch is taken around 
1.00 pm. Again at about 3 pm another round 


of lea with snacks is taken, to sustain Ihcin 
imlil the end of that day's work. Workers 
say that eaiing loui limes is not ai all 
sullicicnt to meet theii energy demands 
II they can aflord il. they say, they can ca' 
eveiy hour while doing brick-work At ihc 
end ol the day they Icel like corpses with 
no energy lell. However, brick workers 
wilh no lamily responsibilities are very 
lavish m spending ihc.r wages on food 
Items lo keep ihcir bodies til lo do the job 
Tile energy demand is such that only adulis 
in Ihc prime ol lilt: can dti hnck-work, 
particularlyihoscbciwccntheagcsol IS.md 
.SO years Only aJiill men arc engaged m 
brick-m.iking m the study area, ihc work is 
considered loo hard lor women to do Fven 
among men only a lew over .SO can do it 
As can be seen Irom T;iblc 1, only 6 per ccnl 
ol the mam workers .ind 4 per ccnl ol Ihc 
co-workers were .iged more than 40 years. 
About 60 |K-i 1:0111 III the mam workers have 
worked over It) years, and a siinil.ii 
proportion ol co woikers have worked loi 
less ihan 10 ye.us While some ol the t o 
workeis were aged undci I.*! yc.irs, .ill ihe 
mam workers were over I .S, which indicaies 


Ihe physical dcvelopmcnl required lo make 
a ivrson til lor hriek-making Though il is 
necessary lo woik as a co-worker before 
becoming .i mam workei. no! .ill can become 
co-woikcrs hcloie .ige I*! The co-workei 
stage IS ,1 necess.iry one lo .icqisire ihc skills 
nvviled lo make bucks ■ w.iikcrstindcr IS 
ari iisu.iliv ilic main workeis' sons or 
hiolheis 

III the beginning ol the buck indusiiy, all 
the main woikers weie umlei ihe i onliol ol. 
and aecoiinlahle lo, the hnck iiulii.stiiahst 
Laielv there has been .1 new ilevelopmeni. 
though insignitiiani in niagniuide. in this 
rel.ilioDsliqi rills seems to be the lesuli ol 
increased .issels .ind iiultisirv si/e Ihulei a 
new syslem the main woikeis have no 
conneclion wiih llie employei but with a 
conii.ictoi This puls Ihe eoniiaeior ralhci 
ihan Ihe imlusuialis! in direct lonllici wiili 
Ihe woikers. The i o worker is always under 
Ihe m.iin woiker s coniiol llowevei. il the 
to woikci IS smceie wilh no mieiiiion ol 
moving to oiliei work or oiliei induMries. 
Ihe employei enci'iii.iges him to s!;i> in his 
kiliibydireclK lending him nioney whenever 
needed 


Tabu 2 Ww.i s ssn I )| m ni llnu k Wukki ns 



Main Workeis 
(IVi C'eni) 

Woikeis 
ipci ('em) 

Wage pci (Uy liU|H;es) 



<10 


17 

1 IIS 

17 

SI 

l(>-JO 

<il 

ti 

Jl-ss 

lb 


le, to 

Is 


All 

IIXIISII 

IIK)(47) 

per week 

4I)-S0 

> 


S1-7S 

It 

s: 

7(>-l(K) 

(i4 

*s 

lOI-l’S 

14 

7 

l2b-l7S 

(1 


All 

PHI 

UK) 

F.x|x.'mliiiiic .11 woik place pei day (rupees) 

2-4 

20 


S 

74 


h-K 

b 


All 

HKMSI) 


Debt 111 employer (rupcesi 

No debt 

20 

7S 

SO-lIH) 


7 

|S0-2(X) 

III 

b 

2S0-MXI 

10 

4 

tS0-4(H) 

4 


4?i0-.S(X) 

1 t 

4 

SSO WK) 


a 

XlXI-ltXXI 

lb 


1100 2<XXI 

14 


SIXXX) 

4 

- 

All 

KKH.SIl 

I(X)|47) 

Mean detil (rupees) 

644 

7K 

Purpose ol debts 

For Family expenses 

7t 


Loss due to ram 

IS 


For inarriagc/fcslivals 

b 


To buy land 

b 


All 

IIKX4):) 
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All the hiitk workuis in the study village 
wta at Ihi time ol the suivcv working in 
aboul 11 briLk kilns I hen. were some kilns 
in whiLli no one lioin the study village 
worked Ihe brick industry can provide 
emplovment to a laige number of adult males 
because ol high .ittniion altei the age ol 40 
vuirs ih( imleased demand loi bricks also 
enioungis the einplovei to recruit new 
entrants though wages were determinc‘d 
luoidmg to Ihe number ol bucks made a 
in tin woikei might inctii the wrath ol the 
oinployei tl he worked less than lour days 
a week lot no iiistiliable icMson 

Bruk work is available tor eight to nine 
months depending on the duration ol Ihe 
monsoon Raw bucks an not made during 
the three monsoon montlic m l.imil Nadu 
but during this |xiiod some men migiatc to 
neaihy Keral isiati loworkinihc brickkilns 
Iheie (This is mostly illegal because 
unionism in the brick iiidiislry in Kerala is 
so strong that outsiilei s c annoi gel jobs c asily 
and leg.illv ) During the monsoon the buck 
workers .iie not uiic injiloyed because th<' 
monsoon c iiMic s employment in agric uliure 

As nieiitioncd above the brick woikc'is 
work lor II lo 12 hours every tkiy t)nly 
about l2{K‘iccnlollhc mam workers worked 
lot aboul 10 hours a day about one hall ol 
them lor about 11 hours and aboul one third 
lot about 12 hours A similar patuiii is 
observed lor the co workers this work is 
done tor aboul live d.iys a week and lout 
weeks a month Some workers work six days 
a week Sunday is the rest day tor all brick 
wotkeis .ind many ol ilieni go lo a movie 
show on that day 

Wvras loss sno Or r i I’aiion \l lIvsKOs 

Ihe wage loi the main workeis is 
dcleimined by the number ol bill ks made 
but lor the CO workers Ihe wage is lixed 
by the main worker on the basis of the 
capacity ol theco woiker The puce work 
late paid by Ihe cmployei vaiicd tielween 
Rs IS and IK per I IKK) bucks lo earn a 
wage ol Rs IS a pan ol mam <ind co 
workeis have lo make about 2 (MK) bricks 
a day 1 he average number ol hr ic ks made, 
depending on the sttciigth ol the workeis 
varied Ironi I S(H) to I CKK) per day Table 
3 giv os intormation on w ages earned About 
two thuds ol Ihe main workers earned a 
wage ol between Rs IS and 21) a'lay about 
IS per cent earned less than Rs 10 and a 
similai pioporiion ol main workeis earned 
aboul Rs 2S a <!ay It is common among 
the workers who earn over Rs 2S ,■ day 
to work lower days in a week than three 
who earn, say less than Rs 20 a day 1 his 
IS mainly because they aieioo tired lo work 
many days also they say they adjust to the 
he ivy work by taking a dav oil Howeyer 
it they work lot lewci than four days a 
week they may lace the anger ol their 
employer 


Most workers cam between Rs 75 and 100 
a week which will add up to about Rs 3,200 
a year However allowance has to be made 
for the money spent at the workplace, which 
has to he met from Ihe wage eam^ by the main 
woikc'i I very day on average aboul Rs S are 
spent on tc.i and sn<icks at the work site Thus 
it It IS .issuincd that on average a pairot workers 
make hneks worth Rs 40. alter deducting tor 
the expe ndilure at the work site each worker 
wouliJ gel aboul Rs 17 Most workers thus 
cam a net wage ol only Rs 2,400 a year 
Howevci not all brick workers cam this 
much in I yc ii because some may incut 
losses due to r.iin The mam brick worker 
IS alw lys in a prcc anous condition when Ihe 
laidiaw biicksarc on Ihe ground Only when 
Ihe bucks arc arringcd m slacks does the 
responsibility loi Ihe bucks pass from the 
workei to the brick kiln industrialist It 
lain destroys ihc laid out bucks then the 
mam woiker h is lo lot go his wage and his 
CO workci s wage logcThcr In the study 
village Iherew ic seven mam workers whose 
debt loihcbtu k industrialist was duetobrick 
loss in lain As most brick workers take Ihcir 
wage bcloic Iht woik is done loss due to 
lain increase s then debt with Ihc mdusinalisi 
which in luin iliccis their trccdom lo change 
occupation oi move lo another industry 
Ovci 70 pc I cc 111 ol the mam workers were 
indebted to the bric k iiidustnalists at the li me 
ol the suivc v in l')X7 As Ihe wage earned 
isolieninsullici^nl lo meet Ihc cost involved 
III the miinicnincc ol the family workeis 
ate lotccd to boiiow over their wage Iroin 
the employeis i ven on Ihe clays the workers 
aie .ibscni troiii work usually two d.iys a wexk 
they have to Ixmow some pcKkcl moeny from 
the employe I which adds to the gradual 
accumiil ilion ol debt with the employer 
T able 2 show s that the average amount ol 
debt was ovci Rs 600 As the majority ol 
ibe indebted st tied that borrowing was lor 
Ihe purpose ol domestic expcnditurcessential 
lor the suivival ol the family, it may be 
argued that ihc ever increasing affluence ol 
the brick mclusiiialisis was at the cost ol Ihc 
workers health and survival 
Tlic conditions ol the bnck workeis are 
worsenedby im irproncncsslo occupational 
injuiics Ihc most otten experienced accident 
was cutting the loot while mixing the soil 
with spades Other cKcupalional hazards 
me lude Ichii injuries caused by falling bricks 
As 1 able \ shows, of the 27 workers who 
expeiiencedoc c upaiional injuries, about one 
tilth l( St between six and 10 days ol work, 
about halt between two and four weeks ol 
work and aboul a tilth lost work lor more 
than a month Though 27 woikcrs were 
mpiicd at work only tour of them were paid 
some money towards mcdicail expenses Not 
even a small amount was paid to the injured 
toi the period during which they were unable 
to work instead the workers' survival was 
maintained by fending them money This is 


another important reason tor the indebted 
ness of the brick workeis to the buck 
industrialists 

Another source of income loss to the 
workers, as mentioned above, was loss ol 
work due to ram The relevant information 
IS given in Table 4 Here the actual wotk 
done has been lost because the bricks were 
destroyed by ram Many workers were 

TaIUI ^ OcCtPAIIONAI Act iniNIS AND l,AIU)UK 

Davs Lost 


Bnck 
Woikers 
(Her tent) 


N.iturc of acc idem 

Fool iniuicd as bnck fell from 
kiln 

IS 

1 ool miun'd as wood lell while 
loading inio the kiln 

II 

Foc'l miurici hy spade while 
mixing soil 

S6 

Other injuncs 

IK 

All 

KKIC*?) 

Number ol labour days lost 

No loss 

7 

<‘i days 

7 

6 10 

22 

II to 

IS 

tl + 

10 

All 

l(K)(27) 

Mean number ol days lost 

t 

H irvesting work done 

One seasons 

2S 

Two sc.isons 

St 

Not at all 

22 

All 

ItXKSI) 


Note Figures in parenthesis arc nuinbci of 
icsponclcnts 

Tabu 4 I ahouk Dais laisi and Moni iary 
Loss mil ro Rain and Boniisis Kri mvid 

——- 

Workers 
(Per (’enl) 


Numer of labour clays lost through 
loss ol bncks clue to rain 


No loss 

10 

<!« 

ts 

II 20 

ts 

21-1- 

20 

All 

ItXXSI) 

Mean number ol days lost 

IS 

Monetary loss due to bnck loss 
(rupees) 

No loss 

10 

<I(X> 

10 

110 t(X) 

2K 

110 600 

t2 

7tXI+ 

20 

All 

KXXSI) 

Mc,m moneUry loss (rupee,) 

t6t 

Bonuses received from employer 

No bonus 

55 

One dhoti towel or shirt 

25 

20 50 rupees 

14 

60 ItX) rupees 


All 

KKXSI) 


Note Figures in parenthesis arc number of 
respondenis 
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subject to this - as many as 46 <Hit of 51 main 
workers reported that they experienced 
hrick loss due to rain On average (he 
workers have lost about Rs 4()0 worth ol 
hiick work during the rclercnce year, 
which was the equivalent of about IS days' 
work. 

As the brick industry in the study area is 
considered to belong to the informal scctoi 
ol the national economy, they are not hound 
by rcgiilationsgoverning working conditions 
andhemus Twool (he big brick industrialists 
give bonuses at (he rate ol Rs 10 to 20 for 
every Rs I .(XK) wage earned. About 20 per 
cent were paid in such terms, about a quarter 
were paid bonus in kind (a dhoti and towel). 
and over one-half of the brick workers did 
noi receive any bonus {Table 4). 

With such an adverse working 
environnieni and life-long indebtedness to 
the employer, workeis exploit all available 
means to prolong their suivival. Paddy 
harvesting work is an agricultural activity 
every worker would like to rio in order to 
earn sonic padily. Tliete are t wo paddy harvest 
seasons, one lalling in the summer and the 
other 111 the monsoon .season. As the paddy 
harvesting docs not overlap with brick work 
in the monsoon season, (he brick workers 
aie Iree to go harvesling in (hat sea.soii. 
However, in the siiiniiiei season not all 
wtirkers .ire tree to do haivesting hecau.se 
II will alleci the brick work which in (uni 
atlects the intere.st ol the buck industrialists 

Given the high social propensity * forevery 
one to do harve.st woik. only about .SO pci 
cent ol the brick workers participated in 
harvesting in both the seasons (Table this 
indicates the role played by the brick 
employers in preventing the workeis from 
pariicipaling The strategies usetl by the 
employers to peisiiadc the wtirkers not to 
go harvesting, particularly in the suninier 
seastin. can be mild or sirong In the mild 
version, the employer pays a lump sum in 
advance to the brick workertobuy the paddy 
that he would have earned through 
harvesting As most workers are already 
indebted to the industrialist very few refuse 
to succumb to (Ins pressure. If some workers 
are brave enough to challenge (he 
industrialist, then he ordets the worker to 
repay the debt before going harvesting. Four 
brick woikcrs reported (hai they did not go 
harvesting in the summei sca.son because 
their employers did not allow them One 
worker reported that the brick-kiln owner 
did not allow him to do harvesting in both 
seasons bccau.se. he said. "I owed him n debt. 
The brick-kiln owner lold me to take money 
from him to buy paddy and come to the kiln 
lor work". Another worker siud, “I went to 
harvest only once and tor only a few days. 
Because we have borrowed from him. we 
have to dance to his tune. We do not have 
any other alternative, that is why we arc 
working under him." 


AuruNAnvus ro Brick Makinc. 

We have .seen that an average brick workei 
earns a wage ol between Rs 15 and 20 lot 
Ills 12 hours hard work. He is lun 
compensated lor the work days lost thiough 
ram or occupational accidents. Fven after 
working for 12 hours aday.hehasloboiiow 
fromihebrick-kiinowncrtoniuinlainhim'sell 
and his family. Not willing to -torgo the 
constaiil How ol profit.the brick-kilnowners 
prevent ihc workers Ironi doing paddy 
harvesting which the woikers eoiisulei 
crucial. By keeping the w.igc lower than the 
amount necessary lor the maintenance ol the 
worker's family and making the workers 
indebted, the brick-kiln indusirialisi ni.ikcs 
sure lluil they are trapped into dc|vnding on 
them (I'rlife •‘Givenlhe worsening conditions 
o( life. II IS not surprising that brick workers 
never miss any opportunity loi iiltern.iiive 
employ mem. though they have to repay the 
debt incuried to the brick indusirialisi beloi c 
doing so 

Inlormatioii about lormcr buck woikers 
IS given in Table 5 There were aliout IS 
persons in llic study village who had done 
brick work in ihc past; most were aged less 
than 40 years and had worked for less lli.in 
10 ycais. which iiidicale that they did iioi 
.sec any luliiic in brick work. Only onc- 
qiiailci ol the ex-brick workers loll the |«b 
because they were not physically able lodo 
Ihc job. Ill contrast, about 70 percent ol them 
led because in spite of the hard and long 
work, the reward they a*eeived w.is not 
sufticiciK to meet the essential requircinciiis 
ot their iamihes 

Aware ol the dcsiitiiie si.uaiion likely to 
re.sult Irom work in a brick-kiln, many men 
now-a-days look lor opportunities in peity 
trade, .small iiusiness and petty services 
About 25 pel sons ii> the village arc engaged 
in such service iiccuputions as (allotmg. 
masonry woik. tea shop and grocery shop 
About 11 men do such petty trades as selling 
nee. vegetables, hccdi leaves and tobacco 
There were about lour bccdi-inukiiig small 
agents (locally called commission agents) 
and five brick-arranging contractors Many 
men who arc engaged in occupations which 
are different from bnck work did so because 
brick work did not .seem to promise (hem 
a heller lile 

The main sector in which many cx-brick 
workers have found employment is the retail 
sale ot stainless steel utensils; 14 oul of the 
21 persons whodothishusincssareex-briek 
workers. This petty trade is done in Ihc 
neighbouring state of Kerala. Two small cx- 
hrick kiln owners bring the materials irom 
Madras (about 600 kilometres north-east ut 
the study village) and employ the capiial- 
Icss cx-bnek workers to sell Ihc prixluets in 
the rural areas of Kerala. Many large-scale 
stainless steel dealers from Ihc villages near 
the study village conduct their business in 


Kerala People who sell stainless .steel 
ni.'Ueiials liiul that lh:s job is caster and more 
K’warding than buck woik - they can wear 
deiciil (.lollies whili- doing business, they 
have gie.ilei ivspecl and liighei sl.iuis and 
they (oiiiinaiid moic dowiv il unmarried. 
Willie die Hig dealers ts(’i.,nne iiiil.ued with 
the siioiie ii.ide union inoveiiieni in Kerala, 
ihe ex bi ick w-oikeis weie iiiipiessed bv Ihc 
deierniin.iiion ol woikeis m Keial.i. some 
even wanted lo oic.iiiise itie hiiik workers 
iniliesladv villagelo li(;)ii loi Inglu-i wages 
and good woikine eoiKiiiions As ihe 
sl.iuilcss steel hiismess is not .illeeled by 
ram il pioMdesei’ipioyineiil lliioii.L’hoiil the 
ye.li, inosi Inisinessnien visii ihvn liiinies 
eveiy Iliiee iitoiillis 

Il IS iheieloie evulenl (h.il Iniek work is 
iiK tcasinglv disliked I'lie ii.iline ,>l buck 
woik IS siieli III,II .1 woikei i.miioi depend 
on II loiever, al some (hiimi he has lo liHik 
lot other jobs To eoiiiplenient Ihe existing 
eniploymeni oppoiiiiniiies oiiiside agri- 
enlldie .ind llie buck iiuhisliy. lahoinels 
with eiiliepreiieiiii.il skills move out lo do 
business oi woik as peiiy tradeis .Some .ire 
even picpaied lo go lo plaees as l.ii away 
as Madr.is .mil Boiiili.iv The l.ieiors that 
seem to play the deleimiiiiiig nde in out- 
iiiigialioii .ire l.iiullessness, poe.i w.iges and 
woikiiig eoiidiiions, .iiid ihe absence ol Ihe 
I>ros|H*el lorabellei Itiliiic Anuiideislanding 
ol these eondilioiis ol exisleiiee is nciessary 
III the study ol iiidtvidial hehavioui 

SlK'IM |•.i■JI^ IS 

'I'he exp.iiisioii ol the biu.k iiidusiry in a 
prcdoniiiiaiilly agiaii.in sotieiy siieli as Ihe 
study village has not only icdiieed |Hi|>ulation 
piesMiiehut also euMlcdanallluetit niinorily. 
iniei andinli.i-laniilyconllieis.andihaiiges 
111 Ihe soeial labrii The biiek and bcedi 
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industries'’ hnvc ihc potential to absorb the 
growing popiiliilion in the study village hut 
are not strong enough to retain them, because 
workers' lubtuir is not rewaidcd well duo to 
the existing powei strue lure that tavours the 
employer This in turn makes the short- and 
long-term survival til the family uncertain. 
Binployinent is available for all but the wage 
IS not enough tor the development ol the 
family, this is rellectcd in the high level ol 
participation ol Capahle adults and children 
in producli ve work and in the under-pay ineni 
ol wages and poor working conditions At 
the same tune, despite the meagre wage, the 
individual worker, whether lemale or male. 
IS III a position to exercise some degree ol 
independent choice, this positive aspect is 
however constr.iineil by the ixior material 
conditions ol existence To change this 
unpromising living environment, individuals 
make el torts and snalchany opportunity that 
comes their way. migrating out to do petty 
btistness III Kerala could be interpreted as 
one such response 

I'he expanding buck industry had both 
positive and negative eflccis on the 
environment, though iheie are more negatives 
lhan|Kisiiives On the positive side, asdiyland 
soil used lot brick-making, the land level 
is loweied This lowered land could be 
brought utidei cultivation However, when 
garden lands, and in some cases even wet 
paddy ciop lamis. are used lor brick-making, 
cultivation IS alfecled lor live to ten veais; 
sometimes, il the soil is very ginwl. biick- 
makmgnevei stops. The mam ncgaliveel led 
IS the telling ol iiees loi liiel in brick kilns 
When the trees reach loll si/e they are cut 
because they letch a bellei price now than 
in the p.ist .Sometimes even Irtiit bearing 
trees te g. lainarind) are sold to the brick¬ 
kiln. which was unthinkable m the past The 
shortuge ol palm iiees has increased the 
pi ice ol p.ilm leaves which are used to thatch 
roots The poor being the mam users til palm 
leaves, then interest hiid to be sacidiced lor 
the benelil ol the emerging brick 
indiisliialisis. Tlie demand for any kind ol 
tree, including wild thorn trees, has reduced 
the availability ol the tree and cheaper trees 
for household tuel This resulted in the 
opening ol two wood-fuel shttps in the 
village The demand that these shops cater 
to was increased owing to the fact lhat both 
adult women and young girls are engaged 
in beedi-making. so there is no one, 
particularly young girls, available to collect 
tuel Irom the loiest 

The newly aci|tured wealth ol the brick 
indiisltialisls >eems to have had two 
noticeable ellccts on soci.il relationships m 
the village. Ftu example, two ol the 
industrialists have mairied twice. Uelore 
getting into the business each had only one 
wife, and tlicy acquired second wives after 
establishing that they w ere wealthier A third 
indusirialist was taken to the police station 


because of an illicit rclalioaship with a girl, 
but the issue was reportedly resolved by 
bribing the police and the main parties 
involved in the dispute As having an affair, 
or marrying a second wife while the first 
wife IS .ihvc and well, is again.st the local 
social values and customs; most people in 
the study village only pretend to respect 
these industrialists lor their wealth and fur 
providing employment. 

Funhei. the rich indu.striah.sts have their 
own loyal lollowcrs who maintain their 
relative authority in the society. Whether it 
IS a matter ol i he village counci I or Ihc police 
station, the rich brick mdu.strialists have a 
greater say in ihc outcome of an issue. With 
the imphcti support ot the brick industrialist, 
his loyal worker or .servant can indulge in 
.1 clandestine atlair with a girl and abandon 
her, to Ihc disgrace ol the girl and her family. 
When a vcidict was given by the village 
elders or paiicliay.u on the Wrongdoing by 
ihe indiisiriahsi's ihiig.s they could refuse to 
abule by it, which not only undermined the 
authority ot .1 collective body hut also 
disturbed the wider set of scKial relationships 
lhai govern communal harmony 

.Summing up. it may be said that the 
s-conomic ami social changes lhat have taken 
place m the siiidy village have lacilitnied 
expansion ol employment, access to 
individual income, and increased individual 
mdependcni. c Hut at the sanw lime Ihc largely 
unchangeii economic conditions of a growing 
section conli.isi wiih a nourishing minority 
section Thcsiicngthofihceincrging class and 


power .structures, in turn, conditions the 
course of stKial and behavioural changes in 

the .society. 

Not^ 

1 For details sec A Dbarmalingain. 'Social 
Relations of Production and Fertility in a .South 
Indian Village', unpublished PhD ihe.sis. Ue- 
panincni of Demography. The Australian 
National University, Canberra. 1991 

2 II requires at least 1 wo workers lo make bricks - 
a main worker and a co-worker Though most 
co-workers do Ihc same amount ot work as 
the mam workers they arc locally called ‘help¬ 
ers' There arc two major differences hetween 
the iwo workers. First, the co-worker can be 
a young hoy or an adull. but Ihe mam worker 
cannot be a young hoy Secondly, only the 
main worker is accountable lo the employer 
tor ihc work done; the co-worker is account¬ 
able 10 Ihe mum worker 

.1 Physically capable iiK'inhers ol both poor and 
middle class laiiiilics are. because ol poor 
fiiuioi'i.’il eondiiions, expected as well as forced 
to do harvesting because wage is fiaid in kind 

4 If a worker is mdchicd al the lime ol rciircincnl. 
his family or sons are expected to pay Ihc 
money buck II Ihe amount is small then 
evenlually the employer writes the debt oft. 
il II IS large, a deal is usually struck to pay 
pan ol Ihc dcbl hack 

5 Though Ihc workers arc conscious of iheir 
di.sadvaniagcd situation, they are not mohiliscd 
yei .Some aticmpis 10 bnng ihe workers lo- 
gciher in ihe reccnl past were (hwaned by Ihe 
hnck industrialisis 

6 Becdi work is discussed elsewhere, see A 
Dhannalingiuii. 'Feinule Hecdi Workers in a 
South Indian Village', luimiumi unJ Pohliail 
Weekly. July 1-1(1. 1992 
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DISCUSSION 


Growth with Social Justice 

Sweet Slumber or Big l^p? 

Bhupat IVl Desai 


V S VYAS and Pradccp Bhargava in their 
paper. ‘Public Iniervenlion for Poverty 
Alleviation: An Overview’ (£PIV. October 
14-21) have done ckx|ucnt service by noi 
only commissioning nine slate-specific 
studies on rural poverty but also by prepar¬ 
ing a synthesised overview based on these 
studies. My comment is on their conclusion 
that poverty can be alleviated with the 
intervention of target-group specific pov¬ 
erty alleviation programme "without spec¬ 
tacular economic growth". This conclusion 
it extended to its logical extreme suggests 
that a strategy of poverty alleviation is a 
better-alternative to growth with scK-ial 
justice-oriented policy. While Vyas and 
Bhargava may not have intended this, the 
unintended evil may be taken as gsMid. 

It is u.scful to consider three broad options 
for poverty alleviation. One. just the IRDP. 
JRY. etc. with moderate economic growth 
that Vyas and Bhargava seem to imply. 
Two. a higher rate of growth that is tilled 
in favour of agriculiural-led process which 
IS now widely dtxtumentcil as conducive lo 
poverty alleviation. And three, such com¬ 
position and rate of growth combined wiih 
selective poverty alleviation programmes 

Nowhere in the world has ;«)verly tlc- 
chned to a tolerable limit without a high 
rate of growth, agricultural growth m par¬ 
ticular. Unless there is large enough cake 
there is just not enough to share. This obvious 
lesson from historical experiences of the 
prc.scntiy developed countries cannot be 
overkaikcd. And yet it has been overlinikcd 
perhaps because the authors found that 
poverty has declined in the face of decel¬ 
eration in agricultural and industrial growth 
in 1980s in Andhra Pradesh tor example. 
The logical extension of the analysis of this 
finding is what the authors .seemed to have 
ovcrlimkcd in their research. This extension 
IS, would ine poverty have reduced ‘more’ 
if the high-sectoral growth rates of 1970s 
in Andhra Pradesh were sustained and 
accelerated in I980s‘.' 

Yet another reason for Vyas and 
Bhargava's conclusion could be that Kerala 
has r^uced poverty despite low growth rate 
in the stale. But the government of Kerala 
has been making frantic and concerted efforts 
to improve the state's growth lest reduced 
poverty becomes unsustainable. 

If we extrapolate the lessons of the past 
studies on rural poverty, agricultural growth 
and growth in general one conclusion is loud 
and clear. And that is that poverty dues 
reduce significantly and consistently (not¬ 
withstanding the importance of its fluctu¬ 
ations) with higher and more sustained 
growth and agricultural growth especially 


(see lor c.xampic. Mclior and Desui I98(i. 
Ahluwalia I98f). Ninan 1994 and Gaih.i 
199.51. Punjab is .in excellent case validating 
this This IS hccau:>c not only is its poverty 
ratio the lowest in the country but the absolute 
mimbei ol ruial poor living below poverty 
line has .ilso declined in po.sl-Cjreen Rev- 
olulitm period. It is in this phase Punjab's 
ugriculliir,il giowih accelerated with conse¬ 
quent structural tr.insturm.'ition. diverstli- 
cation. and high employment and growth- 
inducing linkages ol its economy (sec lor 
example, Bhall.i el ai and .Shcrgill and 
Singh I995|. It is thus disappointing that 
thc.se dcdiicinais Irom some of the signi- 
ticaiii past studies have escaped Vyas and 
Bh.irgiiva But may be not quite. This is 
becuiisc what they may have in view is a 
relative' (I c, inequality in incomc/con- 
suniplion expemlilurc distribution) ralhei 
than ‘absolute' poverty reduction as an 
objcciivc/valiie versus the choice for the 


obieciive ol growth Thev may therefore 
preter ilu- lornu-r railier ihan l.iiter. 

But two impoii.mi lessons on the nature 
o! tbangein lel.u.vc' poverty in the pnicess 
o' ecoiii'Piic giowth ol the presently devel¬ 
oped countries need consider,tiion. One of 
these IS ili.ii the 'ivl.Uive' poveity docs 
inciease iniiially And second is th.ii this 
povcrlv diminishes ,is erowih aeceleratc.s 
j.sce loi cx.implc. Ku/ncis I9‘=.7| The first 
lesson therefore loiiiis the basis tor ivoveriy 
allcv'.iiion piogramnies Am! the second 
lornis the b.isis Im the growth aeeelcrating 
policies In othei wools, il amounts to our 
earlier si.ilcd third option rather ih.in what 
Vyas and Bh.irgava have implied 

II the authors' option ol combining pov¬ 
erty alleviation with modest growth rale that 
e.in result Irom relatively higher non-agri- 
cultural growth and lower agricultural grow'th 
IS exercised it would signilicanlly acceler¬ 
ate demand lor wage goods (ItKids and 
cotton textiles). This is because both |X)or 
end .1 large sec lion ol non-poor bencfieiarics 
under this option would spend a large portion 
ol then incremental income on ihcsc neces¬ 
sities, II this demand is noi m.itchcd by the 
giowih in the supply ol these w.igc giKids 
II would be highly inllation.iiy with conse- 
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I’ll- Relurin Piisl Reform 


1 Annual compound growth rate in index ot agncidlural production 
(Tn Ending 1981-82--l(K)) 

2 Average of index ol wholeisale prices ol agnculluic lo index ol 
wholesale prices of manufactunng tTerins ol Ttade lor Agnculiurei 
(Ba.se 1981-92) 

^ Annual compound growth rates in 
.11 HYV area 

J 2 HYV area as a per cent of area under the crop 
.X.3 Feililisei use 
.J,4 Gros.s irngated area 
.X 5 Electnciiy use in agncullure 
4 Annual compound growth lates in 

4.1 Real plan cxpendiiure on agnculuiie and rural dcvelopnieni 
in 1980-81 pnccs 

4.2 Real plan expendilure on agriculiuie alone in 1980-81 prices 
.5 Annual compound growth rotes in 

5.1 Real lolid* institutional lural credit i.ssued dunng ihe year 

5.2 Real total* institutional rurai credit outstanding 

• Includes both 'direct' and 'iQdirect' niral credit 
Sonnes (I) Ecomnnk-Survey: /W-W, GOl. IW5 

(2) Keporion Curremy iind Fnumie.yaiious issues, RBI 
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^ucni dctcridration in poverty and growth. 
Clorcuvcr. it would he unsustainable also 
because ot highly likely eonsiramt.s of 
ludgctary resources and foreign exchange. 
\nd It would also make the country vul- 
terable Thus, no strategy ol poverty al- 
cviaiion can he successfully pursued 
viihout signiticantly htghcr agricultural- 
cd growth 

The third option ol developing appropri- 
itc composition and rate of growth com- 
nned with .selective poverty alleviation pro- 
jrammes at the policy level leaves much 
o be dcstred. As regards plan expenditure 
illocations for agriculture and rural devel¬ 
opment are concerned, there arc three dis¬ 
concerting features. One. their relative share 
for this sector in the total plan expenditure 
[las been declining in recent Five Year Plans. 
Two. not only arc these alliK'aiions smaller 
in thc.se plans than in the past but actual plan 
expenditures are even lower than allocated. 
And three, these plan expenditures for 
■prixluction (.Hiienlial generation’ have been 
lower anil/or have smaller relative shares. 
The limitations of implementation ot IRDP 
md PDS that constitute two major poverty 
illcvialion programmes are quite well 
sroughi out by Vvas and Bhurgava. Since 
he advent ol new economic environment 
•he polices for agriculture are unsusiaincd. 
jneertain and lack a strategic focus They 
<ccm to largely rely on improving terms of 
.radc lor agriculture through reducing pro- 
icction to industries ISmgh IW51 and more 
:han warranted increases in prociiremeni 
trices 


It seems the .strategy underlying the pre¬ 
ceding policies among other factors have 
given (a) lower overall growth rate, (b) 
lower sectoral growth rales, and (e) higher 
poverty in the posi-retorm years compared 
to immediately preceding five years or so 
in I9S0S (see Tables 1 to 4). 

Table 2 shows that the favourable terms 
of trade for agriculture have further' 
improved and yet agricultural growth in 
post-reform years is much lower. This is not 
surprising because aggregate agricultural 
supply response is known since long to be 
price-inclasiic. This is because of resource 
.specificity in agriculture, land .supply being 
fixed, and lower input intensity. Table 2 also 
reveals that most of the major non-price 
factors (like HYVs, fertili.sers, irrigation, 
electricity, government expenditures and 
institutional credit) which stimulate agri¬ 
cultural growth much more (see, for example. 
Daiuwala 1962,1967,1978, and 1986, Mellor 
1966 and 1976. Krishna 1982, Mellor and 
Dcsai 1986, and Thamarajkshy 1994} have 
greatly deierioratetl in the post-reform years. 

The moot question now is. shall we wake 
up or he complacent about what Ruj Krishna 
used to call Hindu rate of growth - yet 
another one though fortunately higher at .S 
per cent compared to 3 per cent in his days? 
The answer could lead to sweet slumber or 
a big leap ihiough a proactive policy lor a 
higher agriculture-led growth rate combined 
with selective poverty alleviation 
programmes 

incideni.illy, there seems to be general 
agreement that tuturc agricultural growth 


needs to be pitched up from 3 to 4 per cent 
targeted in past Five-Year Plans [see. for 
example, Vyas 1994). Moreover, many of 
the poverty alleviation programmes are 
compatible with most agricultural growth 
policies. And they can be made more so with 
appropriate policy and pregramme-mix (see 
for example Desai I994|. Maybe, we can 
draw lessons from the preceding to make 
a better choice between the two possible 
answers 
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SPECIAL STATISTICS -13 


National Accounts Statistics of India - 2 

Domestic Saving and Capital Formation 

EPW Research Foundation 


I 

Basic Concepts 

SAVING reprcsenislhecxcessofUisposable 
income over expenditure on the final 
consumption of goods and services. At first 
remove, saving is thus considered as the 
balancing item on the income and outlay 
accounts of resident uml.s after ail ol their 
current receipts and disbursements arc taken 
account of [SNA 1968:1.30). The concept 
emphasises the current nature of receipts and 
payments, thus ruling out the inclusion ot 
flows out of past assets or future liabilities. 
Therefore, saving excludes capital gains and 
losses because they do not conceptually 
constitute part of the curicnt dis|tosablc 
income; so is the case with capital transfers. 
The economic-theoretic concept ol this 
income accepted for national income 
accounting purpo.ses derives us basis, as 
referred to Pail I, from the Hicksian notion 
ol the "maintenance of capital intact", that 
IS. treating income us the iiiaxiinuni amount 
that a household or other unit can afford to 
spend on consumption goods or .services 
during the accounting period without having 
to finance us expenditures by dipping into 
IIS physical or financial assets nr by increasing 
liabilities ISNA 199.3:187). 

Ai .second remove, saving provides the 
link between the current Hows in the system 
.IS appearing in the income and outlay 
accounts and the subsequent accumulation 
accounts. Accumulation is essentially a 
process ot acquiring physical assets of a 
productive nature (gros.sinvestmemorcapital 
formation) or one of adding to financial 
assets; it also includes net acquisition of land 
and intangible us.scts like patents and copy¬ 
rights. The sources ol finance for 
accumulation are saving, provision .set aside 
forthe consumption of fixed capital, and the 
net incurrence of liabilities. 

The most dominant and dynamic aspect 
of accumulation is gross caiiital formation, 
that is, gross additions to fixed as.scts and 
increases in stocks of commodities, during 
a periixl of account; such accumulation is 
made up of outlays of producing units on 
commodities which do not enter into the 
intermediate consumption of the same period. 
The basic distinction between intermediate 
consumption and gross capital fonnatiem is 
whether commodities are used up in the 
production process during a period of account 


or whether they yield benefits in the future 
The exception made to this otherwise line 
distinction lelates to intermediate 
consumption in the form of current outlays 
of producers for rc.search and development 
Ol loradvertiscmeni expenses: thisconvention 
IS adopted hccau.se suirh outlays arc not 
embodied in tangible as.scts and the future 
benefits fiom .such expenditures arc uncertain 
l.SNA 1968:1101. Non-rcprixJuciblc tangible 
assets acquired such as land, mineral deposits. 
and the natural growth of standing iimbei 
or crops, are not included in gross capital 
formation. (Purchases and sales ol land arc 
considered In Like place between residents 
only.) However, outlays on improving 
including reclamation of land, and developing 
or extending mining sites, limber tracts and 
plantations, arc Healed as purl of capital 
tormation.' 

Gros 1 h'nfd I '{i/nuil Formation comprises 
fresh constiuciion and acquisition ol 
machinery and equipment (including 
transport equipment and breeding stock, 
draught animals, dairy cattle and the like). 
Construction tor military purposes (other 
than construction or alteration of family 
dwcl I ings for mi liiary personnel) and defence 
equipment arc excluded Irom the scope ol 
fixed capital tormation. DestrucTive weapons 
are perceived as singic-use goods and their 
actual use in combat to destroy lives oi 
property cannot be construed as contributing 
to the production ol goods or services, 
similarly, military vehicles and equipment 
whose function is to release such weapons 
.should not be treated as fixed as.seis. Some 
of the structures used in military estab¬ 
lishments such as, airfields, docks, roads and 
hospitals arc, however, often switched from 
military to civilian use. In the estimation 
procedure, some compromises and 
conventions have teen adopted. Whereas 
structures such as military hospitals and the 
equipment contained therein are treated us 
fixed assets, weapons and their supporting 
systems arc not. Likewise, capital outlays 
of defence enterpri.ses on ordnance and 
clothing factories in India are included as 
pan of fixed assets formation. 

Another distinct area of exclusion relates 
to the acquisition of consumer durables like 
cars, refrigeraiors.aircondilioners, television 
and video sets, musical in.strumcnts. and 
furniture by households; thc.se do not 
constitute a part of fixed assets formation. 


However, all consiimci dui.ihlc'. .ire not 
automalicalh excluded Tlicii classihc.ilion 
as lixcd .issctcvir as liniiUouMimpiiongoods 
depends upon (he ownci and ihc puipose loi 
whiih (hey .iic pul (o use li such durable 
goods (wi(h duiabiluy ot mote than one 
ycai) are acquiicd and owned by producing 
cnierpriscs tor (he use in piodiiclion. oi lor 
business purposes gcnciallv, they are 
classified O', fixed .isseis II. on the other 
hand, (hey are acquired by households, the 
same arc treated as having been used in final 
ciiiisiimption In (he same vein incidenially. 
the con.sumei duiables .icquiied by 
ho.iseholds do not lonsiiiule .my part of 
then saving Nor do saluahlcs such a.s gold, 
silvei. precious stones and oihei (cwellery 
itemsoi works ol ait, .ill ol which iire treated 
asconsiituiitig household Im.ii consumption 
expendituie 

Chungf in slocks leleis to sanations in 
iiivcntoiics during the .icioimting periiHl of 
materialsandsupplies, work iii-piogiessand 
1 1III shed produc I s a nd goods I n I he (X isse ssion 
ol pioduieis. .Standing limber ami ciops are 
excluderlliom slocks, blit logs and harvested 
crops arc included liicre.ises m the .stocks 
of delence mateiials stand excluded. 

II 

Steps in Kstimation 

As described in Part I. loi the estimation 
ol dome.siic saving .mil i apii.il lorination. 
the Indian economy is divided into thiee 
broad institutional sectors, namely, public 
sector, pri vale corjxiratc s -dor and hou.schold 
sector TheSNA l99.tdcllne^anlnslltullOllal 
unit as "an economic entity that is capable, 
in Its own right, ol owning assets, incurring 

liabilities and engaging m economic activities 

and in transactions with other eiuitics" | .SNA 
1993.87). Thus, these institutional sectors 
arc conceived ol as the ccntics ot economii 
and linancial deciMon-making. Their 
classification into three iristiiutional 
categories mentioned above is guided by 
certain norms ba.scd on the rnotivaiions 
and social roles ot individual eniiiies, the 
needs of policy-making, the economic 
circum.stanccsand institutional .irrangemenls 
within Ihc country and the availability of 
data. The household sector, lor instance, has 
come tote recognised in the national accounts 
literature a.s the 'residual' sector embracing 
all economic entities other than the unil.s of 
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publu sccliir and piivalc ..oqMKdtc sector 
cssennjll> as a uMiveiiicm way ot i lubbinp 
lopcthci (he left osiroi (he unknown ot all 
units As (his entirs hek'iogcncous pioup 
ranging Ironi individuals and laim and non 
(aim households to unineorpoiatcd 
entcrpiises is lieated as one lategorv 
(dost ribed in Pan I) (he K N Ra| Working 
Cjioup on Saving (RBI l‘>K2| nude a plea 
lor undertaking cstiniation ol saving and 
lapital lornution sepatately ‘tor laim 
households loi unini.orpor.itcd cnterpiiscs 
in industry tr.inspoU trade etc and loi 
households proper (P49) l-or want ol the 
tequisitcdata the oltieial ageneies have not 
yet lound it possible to inipknieni this 
suggestion 

Be th.U as it may with the thiee seeior 
categorisaiioii ol iheccononiv ihe( SO has 
devised an ingenuous w.iy ol esiinuiion in 
whii h soinei oniponents ot saving and i apital 
lormatKin are lonmion and interdependent 
A lew first prineiples in this estimation 
procedureniav be noted First as said .ibove, 
the household sector is lonccived as a residual 
sector in the eiitiic Iramework of saving and 
(.apit.il lorni,iiionesiim<ition Fromthcgloh.tl 
estim.ites ol i.ipital loimation or financial 
.tsset holdings those loi organised public 
secloi and piivaie coiporate sectoi are 
deducted to .11 rise <it the houscholu sh.ue 
Secondly household s,iving is used lor 
accumulation eilhei in the lor in ol building 
physical assets or .u quinng financial assets 
The residual share ol (he household sector 
in grossc.ipital loi m.ition is taken as identical 
to the household saving in physical assets 
the other component ot its saving being in 
the torin ot lin.iiKial assets which is also 
separ.itely estimated by the same lesidual 
method I Ins vircuitous method is adopted 
because direct data on household saving, is 
almost impossibleol arrivingal on an annual 
basis cssentiallv lor want ol household 
expenditure d.ita that is data on household 
consumption expenditure or investment 
expenditure or on both Finally the sources 
ol data used in the estimation .tie varied and 
divergent so are the methods ol estimation 
As a lesuli not only that various estimates 
may admittedly contain even large and 
indeterminate sources ot errors, some set ol 
aggregates based on one method do not 
match with another set based on some othci 
method (or combination ot methods) 
Therelore the ollicial ageni ics could come 
to terms with (he end pioduci ot certain key 
and c «>nsistenl esl' m.it ions only at ter making 
some inlormcd judgement on the relative 
merit ol one set ol sources as against the 
othei Thus, its assumption that aggregate 
S.1 VI ng est I mat ion IS I easonabi y moi e reliable 
than (he estimation ol aggregate investment 
IS 10 be appreciated in (his light 

The basic steps involved in the CSO's 
cstim.ition procedure as described by the Raj 
Working Group [RBI I9K2| is as lollows 
First, aggregate gross donieslic capital 


lormation (GDCF) is estimated for the 
economy as a whole lor each year, separately 
lor three forms ol assets, namely 
construction m<tc hinery and equipment, and 
change ol stock Second, from the total ol 
GIX.’F so estimated, the independently 
esiim.itcd amounts ol gross investment ol 
the public sector and the private corporate 
sec tor arc deducted to derive (he ‘residual 
investment said to lake place in the household 
sector At the third stage I he aggregate saving 
or the s.ime .is t<Hal finance available lor 
investment is den ved as the sum ot domestic 
saving plus lorcign saving (1 c. net capital 
inflow Irom .ibroad) Finally, (hough in 
principle estim.iies ol GDCF .ind aggregate 
saving should nutch in piacticc, they do 
mil Impliedls assuming that estimates ol 
aggregate saving (including net foreign 
capital inllows) are more reliable ot the two, 
ihe clillerence v hich is described as cirors 
and omissions is adjusted in the original 
estimate ol GD(T it is this ad|usted estimate 
ol GDCF th ii IS treated as the otticial 
estimation ot aggregate gross invesiment in 
the domes'ic economy each year, though 
asseiwise and sectorwisc distnbutions ot 
GDCF as estiinaicd .it the lirst two stages 
above continue to be b.ised on the unadjusted 
series bec.uisc there is no plausible way ol 
distributing the errors and omissions 
amongst a .sets 01 sectors 
An ex.iinple based on concrete data for 
two sample ye..is .is depicted in Table A 
explaining the step-by-step estimation 
procedure is self explanatory For instance 
aggregate saving was higher than the 
estim.itecIGIX f byRs7 SDgcrorcin 1990 
91 and hence the GDCF was adiusted 


Step I 

l_ OlXTbv Assets (i+ii+ni) 

( 1 ) ( onstruclinn 

(III Machiiut) andcquipmcm 
(III) ( hangc of stocks 

Step 2 

2 (it)Cr by Insttiuie (ja-b) 

(a) Oieaniscd sccuirs (uii) 

(II Public seclui 
(ill Piivaic Lurporaiion sedor 

(b) House hold scc(or (residual) 

Mvp t 

f Aggregate Saving <A+B) 

(AI Foreign c apiial inflow tnel) 

(B) (jioss doiiicstic saving (a+b) 

(a) Organised sectois (i4-ii) 

(II Public sector 
(III Pn vale corporate sector 
(bl Household sector 
(in' Financial assets 
(IV) Physical a.sse(s 

Step 4 

1 Aggregaie saving (Finance tor investinem) 

2 GiK'F (as estimaiiHl in step I m 2) 

^ Errors and omissions 

4 Ad|usled GIK'F (as in I or 2’SF in this step) 


upwards by (hat amount In l99'F-94, it was 
the other way about (he GIXTF had to he 
adiusted downwards by Rs 6 911 crore Rut 
the assetswise and iiistitutionwise 
distributions show n in .'Steps I and 2 in Table 
A remain unadjusted 
As the household vector saving in physic al 
assets IS common to both gross saving and 
investment estimates, the ‘eirors and 
omissions relcrred to above essentially 
represent theditlercncc between thccsiimatcs 
ot investment in (he “organised" segment ol 
the economy (that is, public and private 
corporate sectors) and the investibic funds 
.ivailabic lor that segment Thus, tor 199) 
94 the invcstibic funds available lor the 
organised sectors in the form ot Iheir own 
saving net transtci of investible res mrees 
Irom the household sector (1 e. household 
Itnancial savings) and inflow ot foreign 
saving, aggregated Rs I,I6,')72 crore and 
Ihcir gross investment was nl the ordci ol 
Rs I 2^ 281 crore thus leaving behind .1 
difference of Rs ( 1 911 cioic equivalent to 
the estimated errors and omissions’ 

It may be argued that any independent 
errors in lhecstim.ition ol invcstmcm by Ihe 
public and private corporate sectors should 
normally allcci the si/c ol ‘errors and 
omissions also II, for instance, in 1991-94 
(he actual si/c ol gtoss capital lormation 
undertaken by the oiganiscd segment w.is 
highci than Rs I 2) 28) cioie .is estimated 
the implied arithmetic would bnng about a 
corresponding reduction in the si/eol ‘cnors 
and omtssiciiis But in reality it need not he 
so because many ol the possible sources ol 
error in Ihe csliinalion ol organised sector 
investment would attcci the estimation ol 
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the sector's saving also symmetncally (RBI 
1982 7-8] and hence they would hase 
generally nocf feet on'errors and omissions 
Thus when the proportion ot expenditure 
going into capital tormation in the public 
sector IS overestimated the resulting 
underestimation ot consumption expenditure 
shows up in an equivalent increase in saving 
within the sector similails, when the 
estimates of private corporate see tor are based 
on samples ot companies, the blowing up 
factors may give but limited asvmmetiu 
cflects (RBI 1982 7] 

III 

Methodology and Data Sources - 
Key Elements 

(iross Domestic Capital Formation 
«;DCF) 

GDCr cslimaies aie presented in ihiee 
separate sets Apait Irom those by type ol 
issets and h> instiiuiioiial scctois (il)( I 
estimates an ilso presented bv industry ot 
use (.igriLulturc minulacluring cU ) 

Ol the three 'vpesol issiis issets created 
tindc'i construction tiid niaOiinci^ and 
equipiiicnt constituting vm's liuJ i/iputil 
fillmi4tii)ii {III <. f I.irerrieisiiredtilloug* tnc 
cominodily How Tiethoit except lor kulcha 
construction wliu h > < estimated using the 
expendiimcappiiMch I bee oiiimoditv How 
method envisiges csiimaiioii ol tut 
availabili'y ol saiiousi ommodilicsenteiing 
into lixrcl assets creiiioti vvhicli is deriscd 
lioni Dioduciioii ot coinmiHlilii ^ useil in 
consiiuctioaandot variousiieiiuol in Khin 
cry and equipini ni <iJ)usied loi uses 
clscwhcie changes in stocks impmts ,md 
ixiHirls In consiiuciion the value ot all 
puica constiuction undertaken with the 
use ol constiuction malcri ils - live b.istc 
onestcemcni steel limber bucks and tiles 
.md lixiuies .md fittings) and other iiialei lals 
IS estimated by the c ommodily flow melhcxi 
Tlie value ol kutch.i labour intensive 
construe lion usinglhce,umalcdcxpeiiditurc 
tigurcs IS done separately lof public piivatc 
corporate and household sectors and in the 
household sector estimates ate also made 
ioi rural and urban residential buildings/ 
houses, non-'csidcntial buildings and oihci 
construction woiks ti e various forms of 
land impnivements digging of wells and 
other iingation sources aiforestation, etc) 
The RBI s decennial survev of AIDIS is the 
major source ol data tor this estimation The 
expenditure on curient repairs and 
maintenance ot construction works is netted 
> from their total value 

Similarly, Various items ot machinery and 
equipment domestically prcxtuced, imported, 
exported and rc exported am classified into 
(I) capital gcxxls (ii) parts ol capital good* 
(ill) partly capital gcxxls and (iv) parts ot 
partly capital goods The total availability 
ot the Items riasstfied under (i) is taken lor 


t apilal lormaiion In the case of paits ol 
capital gcHHls and other partiakapiial goods 
on the basis ol ASI data and details liom 
users estimated piopoitions ot the value ol 
each of them are taken as capital form um < 
and ilic lesi iicaicd as iniermcdi lu 
(onsunipiuui 

9i /ipc t 

!i islim 11 s ot GDCf sepaiatcl) loi 
consiHiction II u hincry andequipment iiid 
change III stovks for the public scclm ind 
pus itc I orpor iie sei I >r aic prepared b\ tin 
cxpciuiiiiii, ipnio.ich on the basis ol anal> ms 
ol hudgi t do nil enls .iml annual repotls ol 
tnUr)lists ihtsi estimates cif piiblu and 
p' \ lit ioipoiaie sectors by type ol issti 
ait su'iin led from the coriesponding 
igeiep lit e aim ties ti arrive at the c siiinaies 
l«i III hon thdd ,ccloi incidcniallv ihi 
esiin' 11' It ipital toimatioii t ompiled by 
ihi Rli) hi octn itlopicd n respect ot ilic 
loiiii iti K iii,ji lines 

li\ //lit I / 

\fi Old f I nd (t SCI ol cslimates til gnu-, 
litcd t ipii.d loiuiition for each ol tin 
tndiisiri I I lit I'oiit siiili as agiiciiliuit 
III null icliiiin ’ iml all other sectors ai, 
picpiittlpin I S lollowinglhecypendiluu 
ippio It huh IIII SOUKeslxring AIDIS and 
sutli oihti III Id sinvcy results toi inlonn d 
SI tints Old ASI lor legisicitd 
III inni.iciiiiine) I he cslimaies ol ctuiiigc in 
si K < o 1 tin oihcI h,ind jie picp.iit d (>iil> 
hv till iiitltisir> (! use hasexi on simil ii d ita 
i> 'Ki s IS t xplaincd below The si iwo 
t siin It s ii( I ij (t- and change in slot ks ait 
iggicg.iltii II ihc induxtiy level to pit | ait 
•hiitiii iiti ol I ro'st.ipu.ilfoiniaiionit i( I i 
bs o ti iiiv ol uti 

C hanRt I/I S/oiAi 

Ihc esliniiit ot change in slocks arc 
cslimatf dsep.u It I y tor public sec tot piiv.il( 
c I iriHirate si c lor and household sec lor wilhi n 
(Mcliindu livoliiSL based on data piovided 
bvtin hndgt i dot unienis, annual repents and 
benchnnik suiviy results carried backward 
and forward with appropiiate cuircnt 
indicalois In ihc case ol agiicultural 
commcHlilies the stocks with produects ate 
assured lo be negligible The estimates ol 
stocks ol IcHidgrains with the privaie traders 
IS csitmak'd IS equivalent lo the diffcicnce 
between net availability and Ihc estimated 
public consumption which is said lo be on 
a weak lounclaiion (Minhasand Kansal 1989 ) 

/ \iimuU\ at ( onuant Prue\ 

Lxtimates cit the value ot ouipui Irom 
construction at current prices arc adjusted 
to oblai 1 the coirespondmg constant price 
figures apptopiiale puce indicators and 
deflators lor ditlercnt types ol conslrui lion 
are specially picparcd tor the purpose 
Similarly separate indicatois arc used to 
obtain the constant price estimates lor 


machiiicts mu c>qiiipmenl these are also 
lie 1 1 lied SI p It iiel\ 1(11 (Icimesiic production 
mil ml inipiiiis 

Dinncsiic Saving 

llu c si I s c iiiniic'ii) liiiusiu saving 
111 (111 iml nh II V 11 piKis ihcuigh 

SI n t pm II c slnniit s Imm he cMi ilteiMpU*d 
at hi>\ t homlliiiis Hi ihi ()n 

lilt II c< ninii 111 I Mil I i(i K I) lAiiikiiig 
liU'ip soul 1 M III 1 1 [ oiii h.ii been 
.miitcl lo I'lisMin tl 1 Sil Hill Ilii KUI in 
saving md t uni il Iniin ii on i am iium so 
IS lo insnii iini'oMiiiiv m ili u i ot 
liielhovli logy III! till n s I Inis the 
RKIiss 1 dlotsc k'|Hiiisitili nthii imiition 
ot siving mill pint loiniiiMii niisput 
ol the punt iioik lump inns m ilu p[iv.iii 
see IOI .met savine o) hoiiic holds m iliuosi 
ill ol ihi li'imciil iiiitimnciu 

Dome sill ' iMiigiseslimiltdstclor wise 
f( I public,Hill pi IV,III (oitniMU sect irs ig.nn 
I iscdonihcii piiblislud icciHims iml lor 
lilt hmistholil sciioi its ihiic in gr iss 
invt tin'lit iipii Mill* Its s IV ing III physical 
is I s tin othci loinpomiii ol li)usi.lu>ld 
a I oi sivmi in (hi loini ol ml fiii'iicial 
is'iisi clilinict iiiiicist II I' liiuncial 
iisii live I Ihc in itaa sintmim I I'liibililies 
cichvt.ii Ihisisal oistini itcdl'v till It sulii il 
III ilio I It by ctcdiicting liomthi I comrniy 
wide iggitgtli ImaiKiilits itil imltimincial 
liihiliiiisi iliL holihne oMm mci il ,isscts 
1 ind II ibilitic ol th pnhln iiullh piiv tli. 
loipoiiti scitois ill) I III ly loll nhini|or 
group of III! Ill III issiis in J II ihiliiic >(101 
di I Ills M I 1 ihli )l 

f‘nhl)( ) till 

Ihi Lioss ivinc ol govcinnutit 
idininisii uion m ' di p iiiiih iit li ciili rpiises 
I dclitud ,1' Ihi txtissol current icteipls 
oitr cum lit cxpiiidituic Inis is deitved 
tioin the iioiiimic i' issitu ilion ol the 
budge is ol V(mi.il A Mill (lovcriinicnis 
and lot.il bodu s ihc Issui IVpiiliiieiil of 
Ihc RKI will 111 I iinstdi iidtohi more akin 
ici admini'itativc iciisiiics ol llu 
Ciovtrnnit III isal oincImlidin u Ihc cross 
.aving ol the non dcpaiiitieni il cniiipiisc's 
(cveept Ihc I l( md the Issue Di paiiinerii 
ol the RKI) IS tstiinalcd liocii III! i suits ot 
Ihc Hilly SIS ol iiinual i i oiinis ol ih'sc 
coinp.inies and torpoi ilioio Ihc gioss 
saving isobt lined as an aggie gale ol iianslcis 
ol LCilain reserves pioliis md retained 
eainingsliompiolilA loss ind ippiopii.iliori 
accounts to the tiahimc shed duly ad)USled 
lor ex(X.iidilure/intoiiit re laliiig lo picvious 
years The gross saving ol Ihc Hanking 
Depaitment ol (he RBI is tsinn.iicd as ihe 
sum ol annual changes m various long Icrm 
and siabih/alion hinds esUblishcd by the 
Bank (CSO l9kU) 

Pii\au < otporau 

Based on RBI sample studies on uimpany 
I inane cs the gross saving ol public and 
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priv ate limited tompanics in the pii vatc sector 
(including those of lorcign controlled rutwe 
companies) has been taken as ecfuivalent to 
the retained protitslcxcludiiig non operating 
surplus/deticil) gross ot depreciation 
provision The blow up lor both coipoiau 
sector saving and capital fotmatuin i< the 
paid upcapital seneslevisedevcrvItvevears 
by the Depaitmcnt ol Companv Allans 
(Government ol India) on the basis ol its 
quanquennium census ol companies 

Imitnitni oj RtUinitd of Itmiftn 

ConuoUedR uih( Compuntt \(mdRiwulu\ 
of hoKinn ( ompanu \ 

As |)c*r the I'N SNA IM(,K the C'SO has 
been lieaiiiig the ii invested e linings ol 
foreign loniiolled iiipee companies and 
branches ol loieign lompanies as pan ol 
corpoiate and in linn total domestic saving 
Simullaneouslv the same have been treated 
as part of the outflow ol piopcrt> and 
eniiepieneuiial income to the lesi ol the 
world iiul III turn as part ot the ouillow 
of factor income abroad Howevei in recent 
years the RBI studies on company finances 
have not been i oveinig blanches of loieign 
companies foi want ot sufficient number of 
branches eligible for the studies (Rama K lo, 
IWO) As a lesiili the rc'iaineci earnines ol 
blanches ol foreign companies aie not being 
treated as pait ol tactoi incotnc ouitlow 
(CM) 19XS) 

IV 

Misgivings on Saving and C'apital 
Formation Estimations 

Amongst the estimations ol vaiions 
nationalaccountsaugiceaics thoseolsi\ing 
and capital formation have received 
maximum mention and also misgivings In 
the early l‘)X()s faced with a situation ol 
high levels of saving and capital tormitioii 
without being accompanied by a 
coriespondini! impiovement in the giowth 
momcntumol theeconomy iheCiovcriiment 
ol India ippointed the Ra) Woiking Gioup 
on Saving c R BI I ‘IXd) to uiidcrtake a ciitical 
review and iiiiei pi elation ol the available 
cslim ites ind lo ic*commi nd improvcmenis 
The ^^olklne (noup identified many but 
indeterminate sonucs ot eriois in the 
estimations loi clilleicMit seciois as also in' 
the aggregate bxirenditiirc leakages and 
over - Ol iiiidei - estimation ol the costs ot 
public scclorproiects ilieblowing uptaclors 
tn the csti mat ion ol pi i v ate c or |h>i ate SC's toi s 
basc*d on s ample studies absenc eot ac c ounts 
of sevcial piivatc limitt*d companies as also 
those ol non-dcpaitmental undertakings oi 
the government wcie idcnlilied as possible 
sources ot errors in the saving ancl capit il 
formation cstiinalesol the public and private 
corporate sec tors Likewise in the aggregate 
estimation ol (JDCF various benchmark 
latios ot remote periods and current indirect 
indicators foi extrapolation c tn he major 


souices ol error These errors m the 
esi 1 mat ions ol the aggregate GDCFand those 
lor the organised sectors aie carried over to 
the estimations loi the household sector 

Tlic Rai Working Group interpretations 
.IS well as lecommendations came in tor 
severe ciiiicism (R.ikshit, 1981) and when 
some ol those recommendations were 
implemented by the CSO there were 
misgivings in legaid to the tenability ol the 
revised rs'imaies (Roy Choudhury 1988) 
Ihis particiiliilv concerned the revised 
estimates ol corporate sector savings and 
capital torniition which attected the 
household sivines consumption ol lixcd 
capit iKO {'land the nccdlorCFC provision 
tor governmc nt buildings (Sec alsoa rebuttal 
ot these questions in Gothoskar, 1988) A 
glaring clisciepincy which is increasingly 
gelling widened ichites to the dittcrence 
between the estinuition ol GDCF by type ot 
assets and by industry ol use (See Tables 
9A and ‘)B) Be c ause ol the varying imp.ic I 
ol piicc defl ilors the two alternative 
estim.Uesdilfci i itlicrsigmlicantly (Kansal 
1992) I here iic also the influences ot 
unreported inc oines on saving and investment 
ancl those of tfic lailuic to use appropriate 
double dell iiioii mc'lhods tor gross output 
ancl inputs ot various sectors othei th.in 
agiicultuie (See Pan 1 ot this senes) 

Against the iboveb.ickgiound and against 
the pcicepiion that the recent sharp decline 
III savings p.iiticuLirly household savings 
does not milch with the increases in (JI)P 
ind aericuliiiral giovvth in pailicul.u the 
Govcinmciii ol India have again appmnteci 
.in expert cioup 1 > review the methodology 
toi cstim itiiig saving and capital fotmalion 
III the economy and to recommend improve 
inenis in it w ith p.iriicularcmphasison the esli 
mationsli i household .ind pn vatc corporate 
sectors (RBI Annual Report 1994 9S| 

V 

Key Features of Domestic Saving 
and Investment Behaviour 

ReLilive staun.ition in the gross domestic 
saving (f il 'S) to (il)P ratio or a distinctly 
declining trend in the net domestic saving 
(NIXS) lo NDP i.itio since the second-hall 
ol the 197(K followed by a sh.iip decline 
in public sc'ctoi savings ar impiovement in 
corporate sector saving over a low base and 
an improvement in household saving in net 
terms aie son’e of the tcaiuies ot the saving 
behaviour dining the past tour decades ancl 
a hall (Table 4A) Within the public scctcvi 
rapid wide ning ot dissav ings by government 
.vdministi .ition .ind within the household sec 
tor, an uptrend in financial savings since the 
middle olthe 19M)s, are the other highlights 
1 1 .ible4B) rh('stiuciurcol household saving 
has been undergoing a gentle change in 
t.ivoiii of shaies and debentures and against 
claims on goveipmcni (small savings, etc) 
(Table S) The declining (rend in the share 


ot bank deposits seems to have been anested 
in the I9%s 

There has occurred a distinct decline in 
(he ratio ol gioss capital formation (CCF) 
to GDP ratio since the beginning of the 
1970s whichisparily corroborated by (a) a 
sharp tall in net foreign capital inflow, and 
(h) a signiticant decline in change in stock 
There has been a relatively higher rise in the 
prices ot capital goods than in the general 
price level in the I98()s as evidenced by the 
behaviour ol GCF to GDP ratios at current 
and constant prices (Tables 6A and 6B) 
While the ratio of fixed assets lonnation in 
the form of 'construction' has reasonably 
stood the ground since the beginning ot the 
199()s It is the ‘machinery and equipment"’ 
segment of the fixed assets formation that 
has tended to decline, particularly m the 
household sector (Tables 7A, 7B and 8) 
In GCF by industry-ol-use while the late 
nt investment tn agriculture has sutleied 
that ol manutaclunng, particularly ot 
registered manufacturing hastemaincdlirm 
(Tables 9A and 9B) 

Notes 

1 1 his note has lelied heavily on definitions and 
desinplions contained in CSO (1980) CSO 
(1989) SNA 1968 and SNA 1991 

2 there is a minor inconsistency created in the 
iwopublications CS()(1987landCSO( 1989) 
While the toriiHir has nwealcd the exclusion 
ot the retained earnings ol the branches of 
foreign companies Iroiii net I .ic lor outflow the 
Idler eonlinued to state th.it net lactor income 
Iron) ahtoacl included such retained cainings 
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Table 4B: Domestic Savings by Type of Institutions at Current Prices 
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Table 5: Financial Assets and Liabilities of the Household Sector at Current Prices 
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Table 6 A; Gross Capital Formation by Type of Institutions at iybO-81 Prices 
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Table 6B: Gross Capital Formation by Type of Institutions at Current Prices 
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Table 7B: Capita' Formation by Type of Assets at Current Prices 
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Table 9A: Gross Capital Formation by Industry of L'se at 1980-81 Prices 
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Table 9A Gross Capital Formation by Industry of Use at 1980-81 P'ices (Concluded) 
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Table 9B: Gross Capital Formation by Industry of Use at Current Prices 
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Table 9B; Gross Capital Formation by Industry of Use at Current Prices (Concluded) 
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THE Tnpl Issue 


ON iW«1<OV. IW 


Public Issue of 2 crore Equity Shares of 
Rs. 10/- each for cash at a premium of 
Rs. 100/- per share aggregating Rs. 220 crores 



HKHUCHTS 

• J in vumiu aI/ irc(\.fi.Mitrj;idtid Nlwafi r{ Mil 

Ihf Wo III V Ih LiAf iw isugA cant wanr) as Dh 
pf I nil) nar nitfia A|)p o|h ate for India wh cl sonr 
ofthe Ward «tlti* jgviaiwprodjctur indfat ig 
de ndl gfurf tr vfi 

• Hfhenfjrosil oil Mug r im I Net Profit Margnamonpt 
liigepate ntc rtlw ouniiy Kanlif d Number One in 
Averts ft iftd IN ixIN inta I Two in Net Piolt among 
InilaiHaperf oi | in e. by Ce me lot Mjritii nglndiar 
Li iKMiiy 

• f or suniy gluat>a ly jrliiil n Average IJlil salon 
1 1 101% r he list a yi an, 

• t CH Jdeii a dl I C L iiMiy prniiuet xfiatedbyyeai 

e >d /eie neat of t n tied Produiti ()f the past six 
rorisri jtveyears 

• Pale d f AAA (H I, test f re 1 1 ftatingl by ( RISIL lor I «ed 
Pepi s 

• ( ui« y ert )l It I largest paper m III n the country 
piudii rg tOl 1 sd nl News jrint/Papei and s now 
inipleiTM It ig »piri|etl ten doubling of Capic ty to 600 
tpd 

• Woi Id Bank suppe>rti»j pr. rject SAksrld Bank Loin ol USS 
fS million lor Itie I xpanuon Enparv on Pruiett at praised 
ard luneteKl by 1061 

• Expans > i Pruject n an selyaiKed stage erf mpe i entai on 
Commen lal Pr lefuet on cheekrfed (or |anuaev 19% 

• (lexilxlty to 'bit Pioduct mx betsveen Newspnnt and 
Printing and Wi t ng Patrers depend ng upon market 
iluation 

• fsavs Matt r at ava I ibie n plenty and the Cnmpany baa a 
un que arrangement w th sugar r i Is for assured supply 
o' bagassi 

• I rst pyper m II to iirodut“ Pink and High Bright 
Ne w pr nl i the country 

•Co Ttpany also exports ftiming and \AAiting ftper to Egypt 
Oibi jngapotc Iordan Malaysia Nigeiii and other 
rr inires 

Hetci iMvtittri m iBeiied It refer le the Nre ee 
“liutifltttleeef P r ill—" hetwele e e i tieee t hUhe 
lime. 

MSKPACTOIIf 

• Removal of quota restriction on import ol Newspnnt and 
reduction n uKtoms tanlf on import (rf Pnniing and >A6iting 
l^r may make imports rnore attractive if ntemabonal 
prices rt>me down L urrendy international prices are 
aboirf the same as domrsli'' pneet for Newspnnt of 
comparable quality and higher than domestic puces for 
Pnnttng and IMrting l^per Also the company has the 
fexibil ty to shift its product mix dependmg upon the 
market situation 

• Loans and advances as on March 31 l995irKludeasum 
<|fRs93lcrores(npesemingpnnapalofRs 828crores 
indinterestandotherchafieiofRf I 03crcires)duelrom 
ABFSL Interest on kinds placed has not been recogmed 


as ireomi Iron I a Api I f <3 /^ain't tlicsr dues thr 
Cjxnpany s piis.r'so> fIRff Bondsoliart valueR> 
rfOOrroresiKeveditn ABrn Legal su I has been tied 
against ABFSI for « uvey rl the prnt pd and inter.st/ 
other charges thei eo 

• The loan bom the Wii Id Rank for the expansior prn|ect 
s out ol a basket of currrnnes and the Company is 
exposed to he I sk of fexe g t exchange fucUration on the 
saiieTherskw bo hedgi d to the extent of expoils 
made by the C wnpa iy 

• Some appeals have been Ik I by the Reve me Departmeit 
befoie Madras Ugh Court ori orders made by lower 
rourts hi enhant ig cnmpensal on payable tor land 
arquisttxi Anyhghei r i npewat on awarded by the High 
Court s payable by T NPl asthf Kequ stoning Body Ihe 
liabltytha mayvisennth account« estimated by the 
t ompany at abou* Rs 97 21 lakhs 

• A de nand of Rs ) f 8 crores tias been raised by Central 
Exc se iJepartmen 1 1 Newsprint for delay m subnxision 
erf RNIauthoniatons to varmui Assistant Collectors The 
delay was on ac couni of pi actical diflicultiet m submiu on 
of authomatioi to AC s srattened ail over the country 
Recogn sing the d lliruity (lOI has subsequently modified 
thereqmremen TneCo npany has filed a writ petition 
befoie the Madras H gh Co xt against the above demand 
whtih has passed an inter ii stay against collection of duty 

• An appeal has been filed Iwfore the Commisiionef of 
Income Tax (Appeals; aganst a demand of Rs 73lcrores 
for AY 1992 93 wheh aiosr* due to disallowance of set 
off of carry forward losses aga rst interest on surplm fijnds 
change n the method ol valuai on of inventor es and lew 
other terns The C on pany has been advised that the 
return filed by t s supported by past judgements and well 
established pr'nc pies The appeal is yet to come up for 


fx ar ng T he ( onmssionei tias (lassed undris loi staying 
the I ollect o > t |l the d S|X sal of the appeal ur 31 12 93 
whrliever searler 

• C»nain lam s bom customs aulhoniies amounlir^ to 
Rs I M trorrs have beendsputtdand shown as claims 
against Ihe C ompany not ackncjwledged as debts 

ff the ( xiyiany cfoei net rerewe /he Hnmum Sutsen^ier 
eqc la/- 1 / f r/jqi of thr m r nr luting Orvotvemmt on 
IJndt n^nfeo wittm uO rtiyi horn thr dxe ot cloture ofthg 
MIX thr coniiMi} slug kxlhwghrrhmil the ennrtsubmftlloii 
anxmn'rere ved tot tielty br/and 'fiiixi /any nretundof 
surf luls phnn thr Cnmpeny dreg fun ntemlts per Section 
h? of thr i xryiariiiei Art 956 
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Tamil Nadu Nowiprinl and Foptn Ud. 


Rtfd Office 16, Wkitti Road, Midrii 600 014. 
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GIC Mutual Fund 
to take good care 
of your savings 


A caring attitude is just as 
important as expertise. All 
across the country GIC 
Mutual Fund has helped 
investors see their savings 
grow and grow and grow. 

Inviiimont ManaBor: OiC Aaaat ManaBamant Co. LM. univarsai loiurance Bldg.. 2nd Floor, Sir P.M. Road, Fort, Bombay-400 001 
' Tol- : 285 1920 ! 23 Fa* 285 1917_ _ _ 

All mvaBtmenta in mutual funds are subiect to market risks and Oie NAV of the schemes may go up or down 

fA«Mak«w4i*u*i lasMPs Haas aini#l famaac 4llakMiMM Mms SAMifiliMi maKral 



GIC MUTUAL FUND 

Quite simply, a matter of trust 







: LIBERALISING AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE: NOTE OF CAUTION 


V LENINISM AND SOCIALIST 
DEMOCRACY: CONTEMPORARY 
PROBLEMS 


TAMIL NADU: WEDDING AS 
POLITICS 


NATIONAL ACCOUNT^: PRIVATE 
CONSUMPTION AND PUBLIC 
SECTOR TRANSACTIONS 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ON BALTIC 


MAKING KERALA MODEL MORE 
INTELLIGIBLE 


PROHIBITION AND STATE 
FINANCES: THE SOUTHERN STATES 


LATIN AMERICA: ELECTIONS AND 
COLLAPSE OF PARTY RULE 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
POLICY: DEVELOPMENT AND 
DISPLACEMENT 


BIOTECHNOLOGY’S LOST DECADE 




Safely first 

Or leadership that 
helps protect aH that 
one holds dear. 



New Indw is Ofu of tfn first f illy 
liuiian insurant, t t onipanit •. 

Sine e Its incept on /') year j igo Nev 



India tias rt maincd firm m its pit ticji to 
ofk'i sec iinty and suf^port to ifu pc irrU 
of Indui 

Over the yt ars New India h -iv )ffi rc*d 
a ranqt of pathlit(‘akint] in^'ur me c t overs 
F rorr < anc ei medic laim and fjirtlirirjhl 


(unborn c fiild wc If -ir^) To low pre mium 
pt rsonal acc idcnl policies for farmers 
And cash c ompcuioation for the 
underprivileged in ttir c vent of 
accidental deaffr of sole* bre t ^winner 
These insurance r ovei'^ from Nr^w 
India are he Ipmg make life a lot rtiiirt 
sec lire Ptiysically and emotionally 

No wonder New Incha remains India s 
fading general i isurance company 


Knowing New India 

1 


1993’-94 

Global premium income 

Rs 1616crores 

No of offices 

1197 

No of employees 

24 506 

No of policy covers 

124 


NEW INDIA ASSURANCE 


\ t vCw«P • a i«r u ndi 

_ 75 years of solid, secure support 

Our main Inauranca covon Urban — All Risk • Baggage • Cash in transit • Pedal Cycle • Householders • Shopkeepers 

• Doctors Composite Package • Medictaim • Group Medidatm • Overseas MediClaim • Personal Accident (Individual) • Third Party 
Ufa • Students Satoly • Btrthrtght • Cancer • Multiperil - Insurance tor l-PG Dealers • Hea t • Kidney Malfunction»T V • Bhavwhya 
Arogya • Mutual Fund Package Rural —Cattle • Sheep • Horse/Pony/Mulr • Pig • Came' • Poultry • Duck • Rabtut • Elephant • Dog 

• Brackish Water Prawn • inland Fish • Silkworms * Honey Bees ■ AgricuHural Pumpset • Atwmal driven Cart • Hut • Gobar C^ Plant 

• New Well * Janata Personal Accident • Gramm Personal Accident • Composite Package tor tribals • Farmers Package 
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Commodity Exports 

A basic apprehension regarding the policy oi promoting exports ol 
agricultural products is its impact on food security, in particular or 
domestic fo^ prices. This concenj becomes important in the light of the 
evidence of the weak supply response of agricultural production. The 
experience of tea suggests that a policy of export of agricultural 
commodities, particularly essential commodities cannot ho. 
iccoinmended without caution. .WO 
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The significance of the revolutionary upheaval.s of 1989 and its aftcrniuth 
in the fonner second world cannot be minimised. Disillusionment about 
the desirability and feasibility of a socialist alternative has never been 
greater. What is required today is the rehabilitation of the very idea of 
the po.ssibiiity and the necessity of a .scKialist alternative it.self. 

What arc the goals, concepts, methods, practices and models that 
wc must preserve? 3075 


Biotech Blues 

'i'hc department ol hiulcchnoUigy. 
set up a decade ago to help Indian 
expertise to move into the 
mainstream ot an emerging 
new field, is stagnating. 3049 

Insights into Kerala Model 

.Sn Lanka shaies with Kerala the 
achievement ol rcniarkahly good 
social indicators, made in the context 
of slow economic growth. While 
tlicrc arc ddtcrences in the political 
economy ol the two regions, a 
significant commonality is the 
presence of marxr^t/radicai parties 
in mainstream politics. 3085 

Alcohol and State Excise 

Can governments reduce their 
financial dependence on taxes on 
alcohol so as to improve the overall 
health, clliciency and productivity 
of labour and the general welfare 
of ihc people? F’attern of excise 
revenue from alcohol in 
sourihem states. _ 3051 

Wedding as Politics 

With but a few months to go for the 
general election, the AIADMK was, 
through the mammoth wedding which 
made such big news, beaming a few 
strategic signals to its faithful folk 
and to its political opponents. 3053 

Voters’ Choice 

In the last decade voters in Latin 
American countries have tended to 
vote for responsive leaders who can 
provide instant solutions to pressing 
probtems, no matter the nature 


Landmines and Laser 
Weapons 

India needs to take a keener 
interest and fight with greatci 
clarity on the menace of landmines 
that lie .scattered over the globe, 
and the use ot lasci weapons 
for blinding soldiers and 
civilians. 3047 

Baltic Rejuvenation 

If the future of the world belongs to 
small stales, then the three ncwly- 
independent Baltic countries, llsionia. 
Latvia and Lithuania, herald the new 
world order. Despite the .severe slump 
they experienced us a icsull ol the 
bicak-up ol the .Soviet Union, the 
three countries have itaJay gone a 
lung way in rc.struciunng their 
economics. _30W 

Development and 
Resettlement 

The national policy for resctiletncnf 
and rehabilitation continues to view 
di.splaccment only as an appendix. 
What is needed is a policy which 
places displacement in the context ol 
the development proce.s.s and deals 
with the problems 

that arise. _.^55 

Consumption Expenditure 

The CSO estimates on Che distribution 
of private final consumption 
expenditure by major items of 
consumption show sonic interesting 
features. National accounts statements 
on the iran.sactions of the public 
sector show the sector’s share in the 
respective economy wide 
aacreeates. 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Political Intrigue 

SANJIB BARUAH s WcMern Cultural 
Bnumlar> of Assam (November 4) sets out 
on an intrepid journey with a breath taking 
histonLdI howler and arrives at a destination 
mush in tavoui with bureaucrats ol the 
home ministry in New Delhi Instead ot 
promoting sliucluial changes in the 
economy ot this iiegicc ted slate New Delhi 
has helped maintain the old c olonial pallet n 
in a new guise with the people of the state 
impirrting tiom the icst of India most of 
the goods III d iily use iiu luding essential 
food ailulcs and sullenly witnessing the 
spoil ilion ol thi niliinl resources ol the 
stall l)> iiietrojiolitan industry and trade 
No Moiidii thill IS seething discontent 
and uni c St among dilferenl sections of the 
population Sime foreign and Indian big 
c ipital have no intention ot abandoning 
then right to plundei they tackle this 
problem bv fomenting discord among the 
ditteient local communities and 
dismembering the state into smaller and 
siiiiller units All in the name of the right 
ol self determination' 

Without indiistiialisalton Assam can 
SI an el V solse the myriad problems that 
follow from piolonged underdevelopment 
It IS heic th It m spile ot raucous publicity 
the goveinmcnl has failed dismally And 
vicsiern Assam is the part ot the state that 
has siitleicd most in recent decades fioni the 
huidcii ol underdevelopment Various 
niihlani ithiiii movements <irc already on 
the boil III this jiari ol the state As usual, 
instead ot addressing the fundamental 
problem the govcinment ol India seems to 
be thinking ot cieating a new state out ot 
l>a^l^ ol western Assam and north Bengal 
I hi ptoecss ot nationality formation in 
Assam aheady slowed down and hindeied 
by sue h undciik vclopmcnt, is bound to suffer 
a serious setb«k il that vile scheme is 
c.uiicd through 

As a mallei ot tact people ol western 
Assam speak a di ilei t of Assamese It differs 
from standard A> same sc but there are 
defimto links isith both standard Assamese 
and other Assamese dialects In fact 
Assamese literature was boin here m the 
14th century under the patronage of the 
kings of Kamata, a kingdom that claimed 
descent from ancient Kamarupa Kamata 
c ovei cd parts of western Assam and northern 
Bengal For the record it must be said that 


the people ot Assam feel a cultural affinity 
with north Bengal that people from the 
rest ot Bengal arc unlikely to feel even 
today When the SRC was re-dcmarcating 
state boundaries there was a strong 
gioundswcil of opinion in Assam 
demanding incorporation of Cooch-Bchar 
with Assam 

The great scholar of Assamese language 
Banikanta Kakoti was actually referring to 
the birth of a distinctive Assamese literature 
in Kamata long before Sankardev, and the 
quotation from his work refers precisely to 
that and not to Sankardev’s contnbution 
in fact Sankardev in his literary works 
makes it clear that he is following in the 
tooisicps of other writers Barua fails to 
understand that not only out of ignorance 
but in his blind urge to support the GDI 
intrigues igainst Assam Incidentally GOl 
IS funding icscarch to prove and promote 
independence ol the west Assamese dialect 
so as to ircate a separate state there' 

Niranjan PIIIIIsAN 

Guw ihait 

Data on Minorities 

WHILE welcoming the UNDP Report IWS 
whic h me luded gender-related development 


and empowerment index, the Minontu 
Council of India urges the UN to undertak 
the study and analysis of the shaic i 
minorities in economic progress m 
national development of each enuntrj 
Publication ot such data will help ■ 
initiating action by states under law an 
policy programmes envisaged in Annli 
4(S) and 5( 1) and (2) ol the UN Dei lar.iin 
on Persons Belonging to Minoiiin 
(December 18 1992) ensuting then ! i 
participation in economic piogrcss 11 
national development 
We have also asked the UN to obscn 
December 18. on which UN Declaratin 
oil Minoiities was adopted as th 
Minorities Dav, and to declare I99(i i 
1997 as the year of the minoiiiies s i th 
attention of the world lommiinity may < i 
locused on the condition ol minoiiiic 
in each country in terms ot then sciuiit 
ol life and property and in teinis i 
their development and identity nghi 
We specially appeal to political paitic 
NGOs and human rights groups in th 
SAARC countries to make similar appeal 
to their respective governmenis and to th 
UN 

lOBAl A A css 

Minontics Council of India 
Aligarh 
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Forgotten People 


F or the vittinis ul the Bhi'jvil j'as (iisastei t.ich 

> ear hung > niDic e\ ulence of the svsIenialK e( toils h«. ing 
ni.iiii toeiase iheit histones Ific sloty began soon altei the 
i>,o i( ak but It was the Iniiian goscrniiieiit's ilei ision in 
OP the sctllenient aiiiveei at with unseemly haste that itiaiU 
oKiniati ihepiiM essof obiitci.ition Hie followingtKlobei 
ilii Supicnie C’ouit upheld the elceision and pionounsed the 
ttiement amount as.ulequate The fad that this amount was 
ill I'l.ited on the basis of inaeli'quaie data lot less than halt 
till \ietinis h.id bieii niediuilly t vamiiied and onl> a fiaetion 
1 IiIh (leatlu l.iiiiis pioiessed was set aside ostensibh iiitlie 
mil I si III bimj iiig u'liet to \ letinis 1 he death loll an ordine 
X illieial iit’tjies av.iilabli with the diieeloiate of elaiiiis is 
now >vi I ! S(K) mile th.in double the numbei foi whieh 
< oiiipeiisatioii w.o winked lut .it the iiitu of the silllenieni 
But even this lepit ^enls only a piopoition ol the di*altis the 
dia’i toiale hasieiti tedovci 4f pci cent of the elairns on wh.it 
.letiMsts have .cpoited .is being llinisy grounds 
()\ci SO/i)IH) pei pie base elaimed ih.it they ha\i bun 
in|uiu’ bv tin n.is l< ak This iioniealiy enough exehides ihi 
I ‘■0 tX)0 vooiip .idults who wiie undei IS yc.iis ol agi .it the 
tiiiu ot the dis.tsiu this despite the taet that the Supienie 
( oui t Of del on inlet im lehef ai kn iw ledges the light ot tninoi > 
lo ( onipens iiioii In othei words a whole generation h.is beeri 
in a seiisi, wqx’d out of existenee .is f.ir as the st.ile and Ihi 
eouris aic eoiieeiiied 

I he situation among those who are legitimately allowed .o 
file I lame loi i om|x'ns.itionisnobcitei Conuptionisiampani 
at evciv level And worse once a compensation amount h.o 
fieen dee ided upon by the t ourt. there is no way the vidinu.in 
seek a icmsioii hoi, onee the claim has been prtxcssed tlie 
mil rim lelitl leases .md is not lestoiexl when a revnw 
applic.itioii IS submitted All other ichahilitation .ictivity m 
Bhopal has teased Of the 1*52 sht*ds built at great cost foi 
setting up industiies which were to provide employment 
exclusivelv to the victims, more than SO have now been 
lonvcited into barracks lot the Rapid Action F'orce .ind not a 
single industrial unit employs gas victims All but one ol the 
SO odd woikshe'ds built lor women victims soon alter the 
disaslet have i hued down TTic sole remaining unit is a slatio 
ncry piodue tion centre which is open only bce*ausc ol the deter 
mined fight put up by the women, who have foimcd a union 
Perhaps |he most telling illustration ot the sustained etfoii 
to ohiiieiatc the disaster liorn all record, is the termination ol 
ihcmoiiMlian SOlCMRrescarchstudicsmosi with along term 
ob|citivc of monitoring various indicators of health damage 
In years lo come, there will not be. even in medical litcralure, 
data on the multiple effects of the gas disaster Meanwhile 


s ii tuns continue to throng Bln <pal s tou' tn tspii il nu .ml tin 
survivors ITieieaieovei kOiKtoul [Miicnlsi v.i\d.n Whili 
there aic plans to set up two moic hospil.iK thi i.iuhc.iic 
illocations have come di.wn by 2*ipiiceul WiilihuK follow 
up or community b.ised seiviccs p.iiients and to .illcin.iii 
betweengove'mmcnlhospit.iisandpriv iii pi.iiiiii.miisending 
up over dosing ihemselves 

It IS in this situ.Uion th.il tlx so i ailed Bhopal (i.is ilospit.d 
Trust, set up by tin Union ( .iibult ( oinp.ms (Ut (') h.is 
proposed the selling up ol .ispii lalol hospital loiht m. tuns 
.ind to those who h.ivi woikid in Bhi'p.il tin piopoMlioii is 
iidiculous lor one thing tlmi is.ipiaii I u k of mloim iiion 
onlreatmcnlpiixi limes tin IK (. Ii.im Iiom n not u p.iiiwiih 
medical and toxicologic.il ndoim.ition on the li.ike I giiscs 
Morcovet, withoiii <in ettuunt pnmnv and tiiii.iii level 
medicare b.ise tlx spm.ilisi hospital i annot Imiilion with 
any degree ot spec ialis.ilion Andthiidlv .ici o.dmg (ok ports 
the site puked lot the hospit.il is w.iv oiilsnii Bliopal ide.il 
perhaps lor a sophistic ateilsu|Xis|H\ i.iha msiiinlion hut not 
lor the victims who live miles,iw.iv in tin 'm dfii k d aic.is 

This proposal in lad, consiiuitc' tin let ad m the will 
orchestrated campaign to pel iti.mi ntiv ciasi die g,i ibsaai i in 
Bhopal from public and ioi|h)i.i1c miinoiv It w i-. on a |»lca 
made by the trust lh.it the Siipii mi ( oiii I ili i mid ii til to tei isi 
ilsowncaiiici ordti and of its lowti i omt lo.illow tlx oust to 
have access to Rs bOcioic ol tin amouni ii.ilisi il by iln sale 
ol sharc.sattached by the ihul i.iiln ml mai’i.ti.ili Bhop.il in 
1992, in a ciimin.il cast .ig.unsi ilii lompans .iml its ihicl 
oflueholdcrs Ilexpresseikonlidtnii th.iUlu hospn.ilproud, 
now being executed with the lull uppoit of ihi mitr.il 
government’s concerned depai line tils would lx i iniiildul in 
three years Yet it is a lac I that at no point b is a d. tailed pl.iii 
ol action or a programme loi the hospil.il bci ii subiimkd 1 he 
hospital trust has now pciitioncd the Supt.nu ( omi loi tin 
release of a further .imount from thi tio/en k, unties 11 li.is 
also made a pica (hat the ctiminal case again a the compaay l>c 
dropped because it would ailed the leahsation ol .■ goodpiici 
for the securities in the inicrnational matkci 

Victims gioups. It may be iccalled, hadevc n c‘.ii lu i j n otesU d 
the very setting up ol the tiusi by IK'C’ |>oin(ing out that the 
trust came into being only in Maicli alter U( t h.uJ bcin 
dcclarcdan absconder in die iiiminai case.ig.iiiKi it Hit iiusi, 
they argued, wa.s merely a ploy to reluibish the im.igi ol IK'C 
and a pretext lo dispose ol the attached .isseis ol the < ompany 
and to contimu: to remain out of the leach ol Indian courts Judg¬ 
ing by the reported and unicportcd .uiivnics ol the iiust, iii 
attempting to seek alliances with Mcoms gioups, to seek 
concessions fiom the government iii it would seem that the 
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victims lears were not untounded it ts clear 
ih II il Hhopal IS not to happen again ever 
invwhi ic ihenthut has to iwtui apportioning 
ot hi imt 1 rei koning oi the huiden ol guilt 
iiid Kcompi nst to the vk tims 
M <1 prittu il 1( VI 1 II IS the UCC which 
holds the iiiloiiti II ion necessary tolully assess 
the II mm mdtviK oldamageloihesiirvisors 
Moriovit ihcK are othei issues like the 
ground md environmental contamination 
th ti h I o( ciiiic d and which will continue to 
dirt I those who live in the area unless 
oimthiiig n done to idcniily the loxic 
mate II il lo m iitralisc and i oiittol its spread 
All ol this iiquircs Ihc co o[xiation ot the 
compinv which piodticcd the hazard in the 
liisi place II IS not however i initterni 
aecess to iiitoriiiiiioii ilone Phi gruesome 
di' isle I III Hliopil w IS t erimirial aci ot 
iKgligciue h\ I mullin iiion il inel was 
(oinpooiule (I I ^ the dc\ istalinggiip that the 
compinv 11 IS hid on the si ilt and its agencies 
In the I me Icing cllios ot libci ilisation 
nuiiliii 1(1011 il ill ove I will h ivc longct teach 
Ihmlxloie in Ihiid woiId countries In such 
eiieiim'i inccs lo let IK ( go scot tree by 
wiiheli iwiiie ilie ciiintnal ease igainst it 
woiildhe iiiiiivit iiioiiioi veil worse iJisastcis 
md ve iopin ’ eountiies 


HSI Rll All AIR 

Mud All Round 

IHI ^e^lllbble between the Bombay Slot k 
I xe hinge I HSI ) iiidRediancclndustncshas 
(Inwn piedoniin mdv cynieal icsponses 
I'lielii nnelihiv (hi is taiiianinimi to pre 
l(iim Ml 'loiip >1 the othei mthi gang wai 
ilnl IS kn >vvn II hive been i iging in the city 
ol H oiib i> 1 1 111 I bioidci societal 
1 oiiside I ilieiii there t*- i par illcl between the 
two in th II both |i e lypcs ol g iiig wars aie 
liking |>l ISC mil iiiiilir the nose ol the 
iiilhoiilies III! let the slieet le vel g mgs and 
the ippiierUlv more sophisiic ilcelBSE Rll 
ivpes ol gangs hive been tiuriiiicd by a 
so III poll lie il yvieiti whie II thrives on 
moT V povvci loi the BS| h is been shown 
lip In I loii ig nil III be a den III speculation 
indcomipli 'll II has eonsisiently opposed 
illelloil hvtiie aiilliotilics inelthc Sceurilics 
mil I \ imge Bond ol liulii (SLBI) (o 
ictoini ihi I ipii il nnikcl ind to intioduci 
modciii pi II III I m sh lie li iiling Steipping 
otliaelinronoiii pie le \t oi Ihi other suchas 
pavnii niol feestotlie SI Blandiiconstitution 
ol the stock cxchuiges board concerted 
lUcmpts lo gel Iht erstwhile chairman ol 
SI Bl Cl V Rimikrishna out ei* the way 
hex iiisehc >ouj>lilcller liveiclormsincluding 
binning lorw nil Hiding and linally its 
sueiiss in getting the dciisioii lo rcstan 
loiwiiil ti leling all these hive been 
sulliiiently ihromtlcd 1 ven the* is,ue ol 
duplu ite sliui ceitilicatcs Irauduicntly by 
i ompanies is not new Many companies have 
bi*cn le oiling lo such ci-ililieatcs lor 
'Otiiicaiuin wiih banks and linaniial 


institutions and the BSE has remained silent 
about It Instead of compelling the BSE 
board to fall in line with the capital market 
relorms. the authorities have resorted to the 
ciicuitnus route ot otfering competition to it 
in the form ot the National Stock Exchange 
of India (NSE) In the same way, however 
special ular may have been its growth the 
histoiy of Reliance Industries has been a 
sot did one ot manipulation of government 
regulations on an unprecedented scale The 
issue ot IS lakh duplicate shares ol which 
8 70 lakh were to the Unit Trust of India 
(im) and the rest largely to RIL s investment 
subsidiaries and associates is ol a piece with 
this though the amount involved may be 
small compared with the much larger cases 
ot alleged excise duty evasion ante dated 
letters ot credit and now corporate tax 
avoidani c with zero-tax status conferred on 
Itself lot the past years since its inception 

If the BSI has suddenly woken up to the 
lulcs ol the game and seen omission and 
negligence on the part ot the company f RIL) 
inditstranslci agents Reliance Consultancy 
Services (RC S) and accordingly chooses to 
suspend tr iding in RIL shares lor three day % 
there has to fn more lo it than meets the eye 
I here IS i videntiv hitter iivaliy among slixk 
brokers who an divided on pro and anti 
RIL line s But at least two cases ot share 
switching and fraudulent issue ot duplicate 
shares h ot cc'nie to light First one Rajul 
Vdsatphysiolhe lapist ol Dhirubhai Ambani) 
andfj ijeiidi i Vasaapparcntlycullccunleash 
Irom ihiokcr I or RIL shares and then applied 
tor and obtained 26,650 duplicate shares on 
the ground that the original share s had heen 
lost these duplic He shares were also 
Iransteircd lo third parlies The second 
inslaiKc 1 that e t the switching of X 7 lakh 
Rll shall s puichascd by thi UTI as long 
back is III December IWI The IITI has 
adniiiicd in a press ielc.isc that .iniong the 15 
lakh shares ol RI! restrained by the special 
lourttol (iisticcKN VariavaappointccJatici 
the Id42 liiiancial scam) Ironi being 
regisien d indtranslcrrcd and hence declared 
bad delivciy by the BSE 8 70 lakh shares 
htldhyihi llflwcicinclueicd IhcUllsays 
that 't pine based these shares from the 
secondary markets in Deecnibci 1991 but 
the sh in s n tut tied to the UTI s custexlians 
the Stock Holding Corpoialion ot India 
(SIKTl) and ( itibank NA were dillerent 
Irom the ones lodged with RIL s registiais 
lor legisiiaiion This had apparently been 
noticed by the I !TI only in lanuary this year 
what IS more the UTI look another 11 months 
to get It rcLiifred in Novembci aftci 
I airgiowih f tnancial Services (FPSl ) filed 
a petition with the |ustice Vanavacourt RIL 
piomptly replaced the lot ol 8 70 lakh shares 
Within a week of the BSF dcclanng the 
whole lot of IS lakh shares as had delivery 
The suh'cquent developments with the 
Amhanis serving niUice on the BSb to 
terminate the listing agiccmcnls ol the RIL 
andthrcculhcrgioupc ompantes the massive 
inspired trading in RIL senps on the NSE a 


day thereat ter at higherpritesand the general 
adverse reaction from domestic and foreign 
investors and the resultant uncertainties m 
the capital maiket are well known 

The BSE RIL street-fight has exposed the 
nchest corpoi ate giant and the laigcst stcKk 
exchange in the country in a way that ihi 
operation ot the whole capital market h i 
comeintodisieputc with the investing public 
But wbdt IS sadder is that the images ol three 
e'lher institutions namely the SFHI the 
NSf- and the UTI have been tarnished 
jeopardising hopes ol lunciiuning of the 
slock exchanges on healthy lines The SI Bl 
as a body responsible lor the ilevelopnunt 
and regulation ot the sccuntics maikcts md 
lor investor pniiection h is failed to bi iiig i< 
bear Its siatuioiy powci s and moral authui itv 
to ensure strict action which e uuld have se' i 
precedent for the future SI Bl has been 
receiving a massive number ot inv< sti 
complaiiits with RILgeneiallv lopping \sill 
the largest number ol complaints whieti i 
faithfully records and publishes but doe 
nothing about SEBI s initial waveiiiig md 
the ultimate giving in to the die i lies ol tin 
finance ministry on evciy major issue su< h 
asallowingtorwardtiading now thcenijuiry 
into the malpractices in (lie BSI Rll 
imbroglio and in pirtieular the switching 
ol shares with the I II hive become 
commonplace 

SFBI s failure has become ill the more 
apparent when the NSE welcomce! the 
Ambanis decision to treat the national slot k 
exchange as a regional cxi hange foi iradiiu 
in Rll and group Lomfiany shares NSt 
preened itself because with the laigi 
corporilt body pictcrringil lot trading 11 it 
shares it would top the hstol stock exchange 
in the country There v is m isionisliini; *< 
|x.rcemjuiTipinilicscreen basidNSI tradinj 
wiihin a day Irom Rs 176 ctoii* to Rs 
emre in R11 shares whic h w is c le ai I y inspire d 
by the company s desire lo piissiiiisc the 
BSr Ofth^t 1. l"imi"/c'-oiR<,S6XLroreon 
the NSF on the rclev ml day Rs ^2? crori 
(S7 per cent) was atirihulahle to Rll shaie s 
ai a pi ICC ol Rs 727 pet share as againsi 
Rs 206onlhepicviuusday In a healthy mat 
ket It would not have been possible to deploy 
such huge lun Js at one go without .ittractinj 
the attention ot the icgulatory luthorilics i'- 
well as the lax authorities but not aiieyebrov 
wasiaiscd Obviously the NSI Uwikanariow 
view ot the episode ignoiing its lirget 
mandate of helping to evolve healthy 
piactices amongst membci coiiij aiiic' m 
exchanges Sl(>ck exchanges have a colli 
live responsibility and misdeiitcaiioiir\ ol i 
compiny noted by one stexk cxihangi 
lannot be condoned by another 

T he UTI too has come out poorly liooi ,• 
whole episode Its administrative stru I it 
seems to be ill equipped to handle Iht 
avalanche of investor complaints U 
episode of the Maslergain units that w 
suspended from trading clearly iiidic 
this Even tn the present case ol 8 70 I ikh 
RIL shares, it is inlnguing that it had had ni' 
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nkling of the switching of shares until 
lanuary this year. The UTl's claim that the 
natter had been under its active consideration 
ill along doe.s not carry conviction. And, 
nteresiingly. the company which had been 
iragging its feet for so long, suddenly 
epiaced the whole lot ot 8.70 lakh shares 
>ncc the special court froze transfers in the 
15 lakh RIL shares and it became known that 
he UTI holdings were part of them. The 
lJTI's massive bulk purcha.se of the RIL 
iharcs on private placement has now been 
evcaled to be worth Rs 1,080 crore, on 
vhich the UTI has lost Rs 400 crore so far. 
iVhat had been known .so far was the purcha.se 
>1 a block of over 20 lakh shares under the 
111 vaie placement at a price of Rs .^85, Rs 7 
lighei than the markei pncc. involving an 
.nvcslmeni of Rs 77.1 crore, on which there 
lad been an erosion of Rs 290 crore in value. 
It has been now revealed that this had been 
he second private placement, the first one 
lavmg been that of 16 per cent non- 
on vcriiblc debentures (NCDs) with wai rants 
itiachcd. The warrants, numbering nearly 7.S 
:ukh, wcie compul.sonly exercisable at a 
sricc of Rs 401 per share between October 
1994 and March 199.*); the UTI exercised the 
ivarraiUs on March 10. 199.5. With a market 
nice ol Rs 240, the erosion in investment 
iniouiited to another Rs 12.5 crore. Was this 
I simple case of failure ol commercial 
udgment'.' 

All told, there is a strong case for a conipic- 
leiisi ve commission ol enquiry into the dif- 
erent aspects ol the HSE-RIL affair which 
• Icarly has major implications tor the deve- 
opment of the capital market on sound lines. 

MLITCIIRISTIAN.S 

Victims of Injustice 

THE slop of the Catholic Bishops Conference 
n India (CBCI), National Council of 
Thurches ol India (NCCI) and All India 
lnitedChrislian.s Movement for Equal Rights 
Al UCMEk) to is.sue an directive to close all 
Christians educational institutions on 
'Jovember 21 to express .solidarity with the 
;ause of the dalit Christians is not as benign 
IS it appears. The dalit Christians, especially 
)f the catholic sect, have been agilaiing for 
ong against the caslcdiscnmination practised 
viihinihcircommiinity and Ihechurch. They 
lavc been demanding the extension of 
.'onstiiutional privileges allotted to the SC 
md the ST communities belonging to Hindu, 
sikh and Buddhist fold. But till late, the 
lishops rarely evinced interest in the issue 
Icspiie the fact that the National Convention 
>f Catholics held in Bombay in 1989 had 
Icclarcd 1990s as ‘the decade of dalit 
Christians'. The ginwing assertion of the 
lalit Christians in the post-Mandal period on 
me hand, and the favourable response shown 
>y the Congress in the election year to their 
lemands on the other, has goaded the higher 
x-hclons within the church tuopenly espouse 
he cause of the dalit Christians. 


The argument of the church establishment 
that it lacks resources for the upliftment of 
the dalits and hence has to demand 
reservations does not ring true. Moreover, to 
castigate the Indian governmrait for practis¬ 
ing a 'policy of apartheid’ vix-a-vis dalit 
Christians does not go beyond rhetoric. 
By forwarding such arguments the 
catholic church is evading its responsi¬ 
bility in accepting its failure to eliminate 
casieism within its fold. Today, dalits 
form only .1 percent of iisclergy.Only three 
out of 125 bishops in the country hail from 
dalit background while merely 2 per cent ol 
dalit Christians have secured college 
education. 

This dismal state is even more true for 
dalits within the catholic sect. Dalits who 
opted for the proicstuni sect, the American 
mis.sion or the .seventh day adventist sect 
form a substantial ixirtion of their clergy. 
These dalits were aided by ihe fact that 
hardly any caste Hindus got converted to 
these sects. Thus, the problem of casteism 
was mitigated. Even after 100 years the 
missionary schools lor dalits in Ahmednagar 
district of Maharashtra teach up to 7th 
standard. This automatically eliminates any 
chances of dalits becoming priests since a 
10th standard quulitieaiiun is required fur 
the priesthood. Converts from brahmin and 
kshatriya communities of Goa and Kerala 
usurp all the bcnelits of missionary 
institutions while converted dalits work us 
gardeners, attendants and sweepers. Dalits 
arc denied access to missionary hospitals 
and schools, and in .some instance.^, to 
churches Catholic brahmin clergy even 
opened a technical school in Pune forwarding 
the cause ol caihulic dalils as a pretext. The 
schiHil now caters largely to upper caste 
converts troin other stales. 

Given these injustices, the catholic clergy 
Hrst needs to own Us mistakes before blaming 
any outside agency tor the pathetic conditions 
of dalit Christians This in no way underplays 
the need to bring the dalit Christians, who of 
late arc increasingly becoming victims of 
caste atrocities in society al large, under the 
protective cover ol Pievention of Atrocities 
Act and Protection ol Civil Liberties Act. 

SRI LANKA 

Peace Still Far Away 

THE LTTE's dcleai in Jaffna, and the 
consequent sufferings of thousandsnfTamils 
who have been forced to move out from their 
homes there and seek refuge elsewhere, have 
been brought about as much by the 
intransigence of I .TTE boss Prabhakaran as 
by the newfound sell-confidence of the Sri 
Lankan military forces. By rejecting president 
Chandrika Kumaratunga's offer for peace 
talks and violating Ihe cca.se-tlre in April this 
year, Prabhakaran lust the chance ol gaining 
for himselfa pause to reconsider the strategy 
of ‘Eelam, now-or-never’ and for his 
guerrillas the much-needed breather. 


Leaders of tiational liberation movements, 
whether Ho Chi-minh in Ihe past or Nelson 
Mandela and Ya.ssei Arafat recently, have 
always fought their wars step by step. They 
had chosen certain stages ot then l(>ng drawn 
out struggles as miervuls to negotiate with 
their loes. ami managed Ihciehy to gain a 
period 111 peace ami siahilitj loi pcnple 
during which they prepaied ihcinsdves lor 
the next round ot snuggle 
As is quite evident now lioin ihe leverses 
suflercd by the l.TTT-. Pr.ihhakaian s 
guerrillas, in spue o) then pos^(;^Mon ot 
sophisticated weaponry like rocket’,, h.ive 
not yet been ablelogi.iduaie into the poMiKm 
of a regulai army ih.il eould i.ike on the .Sii 
Lankan army in n convcntioiial w.u In mu Ii 
cireum.staiiccs.Ch.indiika’scailu;r pern epian 
that gave the Tamils in the noilh ,i Uige 
degree of autonomy over educ.ition local 
government, housing and agriiailnire -a 
virtual recognition of the LTTL-iun paiallel 
civil administration in Jatina) could have 
been the best bet foi Prabhakaran. It could 
have provided a tenipoiary reprieve lor the 
war-weary and belea.gueicd Tamils ol J.il'lna, 
betore the LTTf’. could reoigamst its 
t'lllowcrs and lighleis 
Bui even if the Sri Lankan .irnr- clears 
Jalfna ol the LTTE and cstabhslic.s some 
.semblance of govcinance by I'lropping up an 
administration manned by local I amilsilikc 
Ihe anti-Prabhaka.mn poliiical groups), it 
would not have .i smooth s.uling The L.T’IT. 
would revert to as terrcn.st acts and disrupt 
any prospect ol peace. .Notonous lor us 
un.scrupulous taclics, Ihcl TTh could deploy 
the suiviving stragglers Iroiii its defcalcd 
ranks to wreak vengeance on soft targets 
like Mu.slim or Sinhal.i uvilians fwhieh it 
had done bcloie) to eieaic a communal 
conllagialion. The ordinary (leople ol Sii 
Lanka - both the Smhale.se ami the T'amils • 
may have to live wilh bomb blasts, political 
assassinations and senseless in.issar ics, 
and shaic the lot ol' then i.oniru(ies in 
•Srinagai, Delhi, Kaiaelii and olhei 
epiecnircs ot violence 
C'handrika is well awiiicol this pi'svihilily 
and has been honest and tioUl enough to 
publicly admil thai a military deleal o! the 
LTTE IS no .solution .She iherel'oie keeps on 
harping on hei governnienrs icadiness toi 
talKs with the LTTTr. She knows what she is 
talking about She will never be able lo wijte 
out terrorism as long as a deleateil I.TTH 
remains a sullen enemy and eoniiniies to 
carry out its destructive acts. A policy of 
escalating military coniroiiialioii wiili the 
LTTE would not only mean luriluT.ilicualion 
ol the Tamil civilian population, but also 
increasing dependence on the army, .md a 
hike in detenec cxpeiiditiiie A (..ibincl 
committee in rolomlio is believed n> have 
recommended the ton.scription ol all able 
bodied youth and .selling up ol laciortcs to 
prtHlucc ‘lethal ilcins’. .Such developments 
do not bode well for a iouniry already reeling 
under economic liardshif's and a dccarle- 
long civil war. 
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SIHMFNS 

New Ventures 

SIJ Ml NS tlnscil till linaiui.il veai ciulcil 
M.iuli IWS\iiiliatmmivcrol Rs7‘)1in)ii- 
up by 2(1 poi icm Irtini Rs (ibl iiudicK'd in 
the pKviiHis ywu Otlu'i iTiKinic msc liom 
Rs 21 lion* U) Rs lOS i roio a m.issivc use 
ot UX pci mil I dial iiiionii losc by (I 
per i enl lioin Rs bXb lUiii to Rs X‘)K irdie 
Iniercsi ^dsis idsc by S*) p. i. t rii Ai< K4 per 
icntiiuri .SLinllit pidsdidntoi lipteiMtidn 
Ihouph dlIsLt Id I (Cii.iin i \U III b\ an S per 
lent lall iii Ihe lai pniMsidii iinik iis loll 
on llii bditdin lint iiui tin lonip.m) ended 
with.iiii I pidlil dl Rs (Otidie.igainstRs 2X 
(idti milk pit vidiisst i> uphy 2‘J|kiieiit 
hxpoils Idi tin siai iindei resicu lose by 
2X pei (t III Id Rs X7 lion A 49 pit tent 
iiuieise tddk iiiipoils lo Rs 9S titiic A 
divitknd dl SS pii teiil has been dtilaiitl 
ap.iiiisi 4S (K*i teiil lisi >eai 

Iht tonip.iny uiihaSi [km lenl ldiet(|n 
sUike IS inUi diveise aitivilies lis I ittory 
ai Roinbay niainilatlines radiold^’iial 
diapnoslK systems appaiatu' foi high 
Ircijiieniy pliysiother.ipy aiideluittdsiirgeiy 
Its iniils (II Kawli make suIIIligeais niolois 
.ind swlttllbdald^ lespuklively lndusiri.il 
cleilioniL pidduclstoi insiiuincntatioii and 
idiiltdls dtives and .lulonialtdii systems .lie 
m.uli .11 Nashik while the Joka winks in 
( alcuiia prodiiies piiwci/motoi innirol 
lenlics iiintiol desks/ panels and non 
standard iiisKim designed switthbiwids The 
lacloiy .11 Aiii.ing<ib.id makes swilih geais 
.ind has set up i.kiliiii s lui Ihe manulaituiL 
dl solai piidtdvdltaii inodiiles <ind systems 
At (joa ihi i omp.iiiy is into the m.mul.itturc 
ot itiiihi.il iiidiisi's piddiiits 

llie lutdiii.iinm sysiems division 
iigisiereo i growth ol 411 |X’r lenl loi the 
ye.ir iindei ie\ lew I hi division intioduccd 
a numbii ot new prodiiits m iIk niaikct 
notable ainung them being Ihe k'OROS LSB 
WIN a windows basiil operator station lor 
powerlulmaniii.iitunelonimuriiiation The 
Lompany plans to mti odiu e a new generation 
ol piograrnmabk tonirol systems 

Ihe boom in the wliiti goods sector 
auguied well toi the coiiiponeiits division 
and sales ini le.ised by 47 per i enl over the 
previous year 1 hi dm .loii introduci'l new 
prodiicls like saw tillers, tilm lapaiiUi's, 
tcriites into the cntcriainnient held 
The uninterrupted (uiwei supply (IIPIS) 
division larcd well as ai esull ot theexp tiisioii 
IP the information teihnology and telecom 
sectors The impoiiantc given by the 


government to non conventional sources of 
energy such .is wind energy also culminated 
111 goi)dordcrslorwmdgcnci.itors Iheyeai 
s.iw Ihe medic al cnginccnng division supply, 
mstal ind commission (he gamma camera 
svsicni It the llindu)a National'Hospital in 
Homh.i) which is used for studies ot oig ms 
like the he in livci and kidney I his tollowc d 
Ihe I ommissioning ol the magnetic irn.igmg 
resonantc system used loi whole body 
im.iging 

Itic powei iiansmission and the 
thstiihiiiion sysiems division leceivedgood 
oidcisloi medium voltageswitchbu,irds.uid 
low soli igeswilthbodrds,signilic.mtamong 
them being the ones lor supply ot motoi 
i.inirol lenlii ■> to Calcutta hiccinc f’o lot 
till II |Kiw Cl pl.ml al Budge Budge and outdo.n 
v.>cuum cm iiit hie.tkeis to the M.ih.iiaslili i 
Si,iteLlcctiiitt> Board Thepowergcner.iiioii 
division I'ol .1 boost with a Rs 107 cion 
oidei Ironi the Neyveli Lignite Pow^i 
( Ol position It has also b.iggedaiiothci Letter 
ol Irileni lot Rs 1U) i rore Irom Diirgapui 
pioiecis lor Ihe modernisation mil 
.lugumcni.iiion ol generating c.ip.icitics ol 
Its powei plant. 

The i o'lipany s pro|ecl ilivison has 
peiloinicd III s.uisl,iction Its slicngth in llic 
lion and steel sector was seen Irom the 
Olders it ic cei ved t rom top Indian c oi por.iies 

While sirenglhc ning its |H>sition in r iil way 
signalling Ihe company has decided to 
divcrsilv inti manutacture ol lolling slock 
im hiding i nlway engines wagons and 
co.iches I he company, the laigesi supplici 
ot light I III vehicles in the world, has signed 
an aereemeni with the R.iil ( o.ich F.icioiv 
al K ipurih ila lo manut u lure light r.iil 
vehicles wnh know how from Siemens AC 

Ihe swillhae.ir division, the company s 
most piolii ibic division, grew signiticanily 
with new piodiiits A lour yeai old in the 
field o' ii liioinmuniL.ilions the company 
IS imo piiblii switching equipment 
tiansmissions systems, mobile telephone 
nciwoiks and opliial libte tables 

The company has .. muiiber of |oint 
venluies on the anvil It is setting up a 4(X) 
mw gas-based (uiwer plant in Gujar.it in 
coll.iboiation with Siemens AG. Germany 
and the Torient gioup The company plans 
to invest S I billion in India over the next 
live years most ol it in power and 
icletommunitalions In the telecom sector 
thc,company has he'd up v^th Bharti Telecom 
whii h makes the Beetcl range ot icleconi 
equipment to form Siemens Teleiom The 
iomp<inv w'lll m.irket the Siemc'is range ot 
cellular phones corded and cordless tele¬ 


phone sets and f.ix machines in .iddition to 
the Bwtel r.inge ol pioducts 
With the iniciition ol inanuf.iitiinnc ol 
soil teiriles the lompany has toimnt 
Inletn.Uiunal beriites wuh ACC Siemens 
Malsashila Components GmbH and 
W! Bl I Siemens with a It) jkm tent siaki 
in Ihe pio|cit will be h.indlinn loi.il s.rks 
in India lot deviloping iominiinicatioii 
soltw.uc Ihe i omp,inv has tki iied a new 
venture Sicmenst onununic.ilionSoltwaK 
T.iigeied at the telecom segineiit It i 
piyphones hanking Im A1 Ms ar.dacci. 
conlrol systems tor str.Uegic loc.itions ih. 
comp.iny hasenteied the Sm.iit(\ud business 
ihiough a me nuiianduni of undtrsUndim 
sit'ired with Asia Chip C.iid ol Singapore 
and Scmitondni loi Coipoialioii ii. 
( h.iiuiig.iih Ihe piospetis im the com 
ponciils division appeal to be biieh' widi 
Ihe emcigenie ol the p.iging sysiems ind 
ctllular mobili phone. 

Siemens h.is been warded ihi 1SO90IK) 
andl N4b()()l cfitiliialionby MJVniviimg 
Ihe.ireasotdesign development produilion 
insl.ill,iii(>ii and servicing ot Ihe cntiu langi 
ol piixlucls Siemens is the tiist lompatiy 
in India to be lionouied with stub .i 
ceihticalion spec die lothc held ol mcdiial 
dev lies 

Sll RAI niAMONUS 

Higher Profits 

Incoipoialed m Bombay in 198S Sii R i| 
Diamonds shifted Us have lo Sumt India's 
largest diamond piocessingcentie, in 1991 
The company wiih plants in Basm in 
Rajasthan and (ii>reg.)tin anil SL.LPZ in 
Bombay and branches all over the world 
IS engaged in Ihe iiMnul.u luic and export 
of cut and polished di.imonds and diamond 
studded gold and pkuinum jewellery The 
company h.is .icicss to a steady and assuied 
supply ol lough diamonds horn De Beets 
the world's largest supplier ol diamonds 
For the yeai ended Match 199S the com 
pany icemded a sales lurnovci ol Rs ‘>72 
crore up by 14 pei cent Irom Rs 42X trin* 
in the picvious yeai A reduction m oth i 
n.v.iiic iiotv'Uh‘tJiuliiig theionipani 
Ilk I CM .cd ils total income by 40 pci .enl 
agaiiisi last y -mi Intuiesi costs moved up by 
11 pci i enl A 28 pcrceiil use in the provision 
lor depieciation was taken care ol by a 60 
per cent decline in the provision loi tax and 
the conipanv closed the financial year with 
a net pioht ol Rs 48 croie, an incicase 
68 per cent from Rs 29 erore iccorded u 
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Financial Imhealois March 

1995 

March 

1994 

_Diainoii^s_ 

March March 
1995 1994 

_Tractors 

March March 
1995 1994 

Incomc/iiRpropriations 
i Nci sulcs 

79277 

66174 

57191 

42771 

16096 

26.14.1 

? Value of inodiiciion 

T-mi 

66174 

58729 

42I(U 

1.5919 

26126 

^ < HilvT IncoiiK' 

ll).S()8 

2400 

45 

44 

671 

487 

4 ‘htfitl wt tmu' 

89785 

68574 

58774 

42148 

,16590 

26811 

5 Ra matenals/Slores and 
.sjiaies con.suiiicd 

57560 

419.54 

4.181 ! 

12156 

28470 

2()5()5 

l> tjlhcr iiianulacfuring exjsenses 

791 

684 

6297 

1887 

109 

240 

/ Kcinuiierautin in employees 

9715 

8757 

599 

4Ss 

1911 

1549 

S Other ex jK-nses 

10274 

8.505 

Wi 

671 

1204 

1144 

pntfit 

11421 

8674 

7156 

4777 

4674 

1175 

III Inlere.sl 

2189 

1504 

22 

2017 

251 

157 

II /tiolil 

9051 

6986 

4977 

2989 

4611 

1221 

1? IX'precialion 

1209 

1741 

129 

101 

556 

510 

n f’lofil heloiv Ui\ 

5842 

524.1 

4848 

288S 

4077 

2711 

11 r.is pmviMon 

2290 

2480 

2 

5 

1.180 

990 

IS )'rt>liliilU'i ha 

1552 

2763 

4846 

2881 

2697 

1721 

K- Dividends 

1562 

1161 

515 

419 

toil 

810 

17 RelaiiK’d profit 

1990 

UstM) 

4111 

.!464 

1684 

911 

i.iabililics/a.s.sets 

IS P-aid-up capital 

2X40 

2840 

1727 

1046 

1011 

ion 

It Kc.serves and surplus 

2.1.171 

21422 

26191 

10515 

8606 

6922 

,’0 Long term loans 

1012K 

4199 

0 

196 

1601 

1480 

71 .Short term loims 

14698 

6595 

411 

5854 

0 

1226 

72 0( which bank boriowings 

14698 

6595 

411 

59.54 

0 

410 

71 Oross fixed icsscls 

17657 

22257 

1687 

1.186 

10110 

8691 

Accumulated depreciation 

14465 

11618 

5(M 

176 

1715 

1196 

2‘> Inventories 

24061 

18109 

6767 

4119 

4410 

4519 

26 l ol.-il us.scl.s/liabililie.s 

91022 

65898 

1,5444 

212.10 

19954 

16798 

.Miscellaneous items 

27 Lxcise duly 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1389 

2197 

2K Gloss value added 

21068 

16847 

7867 

5674 

6467 

4911 

29 Total foreign exchange 'ncniiic 

11227 

9510 

,57194 

0 

120 

510 

1|i Tol.al foreign exchange outgo 

11128 

8191 

41884 

0 

210 

146 

Key financial and performance ratios 
M Turnover lai 10 

(s.iles to lotal assets) 

85,2 

l(X).4 

161 4 

184 1 

180.9 

1.56.9 

12 Sales to total net ascets <%) 

1.54 7 

187.7 

1886 

242 9 

121 7 

247 6 

11 Gross value added to 
gross fixed assets (%) 

55.9 

75 7 

466.1 

40't 4 

62.7 

56 8 

14 Koluni on investment 

Igniss protil to tulnl as.sels) (%) 

97 

IU6 

14.0 

129 

21 2 

19.2 

15 Gros.s profit to sales 
(gmss margin) t?! ) 

11.4 

10.6 

8.7 

7.0 

12.8 

12.2 

16 Operating profit lo sales (%) 

144 

11 1 

12 5 

II 2 

12.9 

12.8 

17 Profit befoa- lax lo sales (%) 

7.4 

7.9 

8.5 

68 

li.3 

101 

IS Tax provision lo 
profit before tax (%) 

19.2 

47.1 

(>.() 

0 2 

.13.8 

36.5 

19 Profit after tax lo net worth 

Irelum on equity) ('%) 

11.6 

11.4 

16 2 

24 9 

28-0 

21 7 

40 Dividend (%) 

55.00 

45.tX) 

25 00 

40 00 

100.00 

80 00 

41 Earning per share (Rs) 

12.51 

9.73 

1,1.00 

27.56 

26.62 

16.99 

42 Book value per share (Rs) 

92.1 

85 4 

801 

110.5 

95.0 

78.3 

4.1 P/B ratio (based on latest and 
corresponding last year's price) 

18.0 

52.4 

8.0 

4.4 

16.5 

22.4 

44 Debt-equity ratio 

(adjusted for revaluation) (%) 

.19.4 

18.1 

0.0 

1.7 

16.7 

187 

45 .Short icnn bank borrowings 
to inventories (%) 

61.1 

364 

6.1 

1.17.2 

0.0 

9,1 

46 Sundry creditors lo 
sundry debtors (%) 

102.4 

9.4 

22.1 

10.1 

638.9 

448 1 

47 Total nsmuneration to employees 
lo gross value added (%) 

46.2 

52.0 

7.6 

80 

29.9 

11.4 

48 Total remuneration to employees 
to value of ju-oduction (%) 

12.1 

13.2 

1.0 

l.l 

5.4 

5 9 

49 Gioss fixed assets 
formation (%) 

69.2 


21.7 


18.6 


50 Growth in inventones (%) 

12.87 

- 

55.96 

“ 

-2.41 

— 


ihe previous year. According lo company 
reports, aciual performance could have been 
better had ii not been for the plague which 
struck Surat in 1994. though tlic efiect.s were 
nullified to a certain e.xieui on account of 
the company liaving iis uniis spread across 
the country A dividend o( .?S pei leni has 
been recomuicnded by the dueciois 

The diamond industry has witnes.scd a 
steady growth since ilie late eighties with 
the government laying emphasis tin exporl.s. 
Production oflully pmeesseii dianuiiids has 
gone up from 4 lakh cai.Us m 199t 'M lo 
-S lakh carats in 1994-95, tii.it ol iheiliamond 
studded gold icwcllciy has sliown .i rise in 
production from 7l>kg in l99t-94to I 'M kg 
in 1994-95, lixporis ot gems and levselleiy 
ftomindiaduring I994-95su>,mI:iIRs M.tilK 
crore compared to Rs 12.491 cioie, an 
increase of 11 i«'t ccni. (leiiis and leweilery 
exports accounted lot IX pet cent ol llie 
country’s total export earnings. 

The exports of the company lor the ycai 
under review stood at Rs 570 crore, 
accounting lor around 9 pci cent ol the 
cocniry’s exports Imports lor the same 
(lenod stood at Rs 419 cioic. Sti-iai sells its 
diamonds to imporicrs/whole.salcis >n New 
Yoik, Amwcip, Tokyo and Hongkaug. The 
company intensified its marketing el forts in 
the USA and South-Kasi Asian countries 
Rnicnngthc We.sl Asian export market with 
its jcwcllci’y range lor the first time, the 
company icceivedan emouiaguig ies[)on.sc 
The company laces competition mauily Ironi 
South Fiasl Asia and C'hina. 

The company has expansion ptojccis on 
hand at Bangalore, Jodhpui and SKIT’Z in 
Bombay, While Ihe project at Bangalore is 
expected lo proicss 3 1,000 carats ot 
dianiunds aiul 05,000 rings for the inanu- 
facUire ol lewellery, bottom press pots, 
required lor the ihtrnwnd industry are to be 
man u I act tired at .lodhpur Tlic centre at 
SEIiPZ has been planned to catet to Ihe 
ncedsol itsovcrseasclienis, wilheommercial 
functioning ex|X-cied by Dcccmbei 1996 

The company iccicvcd the largest 
diamond exporter award foi 199.1-94 trom 
the Gem and Jewellery Export Rromoiion 
Council in March 1995 for exporltng 
diamonds worth $130 million. 

PUNJAB TRACTORS 

Rise in Sales 

Promoted by the Punjab State Jndusifial 
Development Corptiration (PSIDC >. Punjab 
Tractons has been mcorporaictl in 19 70 with 
PSIDC holding 26 per cent ol the equity, 
mutual funds and fitianciiil tnstiiution.s 40 
per cent, FIIS 10 per cent and the public 
the rest. The company commenced 
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production in 1974 based on tndigeniously 
developed technology. 

For the year ended March 1995, the 
turnover oi the company stood at Rs 361 
crore, up by 37 per cent I'rttm Rs 263 crore 
recorded in the previous year. Other income 
rose by 38 per cent from Rs 5 crore to Rs 7 
crore. Total income of the company went 
up by 36 per cent from Rs 268 crore to 
Rs 366 crore. Interest costs came down by 
30 per cent Provision for depreciation and 
interest rose by 9 and 39 per cent, 
respectively, doing little harm to the 
bottomline and the company closed the 
financial year with a net pi ol it of Rs 27 crtirc. 
up by 57 per cent from Rs 17 troic recorded 
in the previous year. 1’hc company has 
declared a dividend of l(X) per cent against 
80 per cent last year. 

Tractors constiiutc the major product 
contributing about 95 per cent to the 
aggregate tuniover of the company. The 
comptiny has its prc.scncc in the low, medium 
and high power categories, with a market 
share of 14 percent in its core tractorbusiness. 
Ftir the year under review, the company sold 
23,211 tractors against 18,211 in the previous 
year, registering a growth of 27 per cent 
against the industry growth of 19 per cent. 

An improvement was seen in the 
company’s harvester combine division. The 
sale ol .Swaraj Harvester Combines and 
forklifts reached 112 and 100 again.st 65 
and 80, respectively. The production at the 
foundry touched 5117 mt registering a 17 
pet cent growth over the previous year. 

The demand for tractors is on the rise and 
for the year ended March 1995, the industry 
posted a .sale of 1,64,0(X). The demand for 
tractors over the next decade is projected to 
grow at 8-9 jx:r cent annually. The company 
has the advantage of a good marketing 
network of 250 dealers. The main strength 
of the company lies in its research and 
development facilities which manifest in 
belter quality and reduced costs. Another 
strength of the company lies in its ability 
to develop models suited to local 
requirements. Tlie tractors manufactured by 
the company arc made wholly with local 
technology and know-how. This results in 
substantially lower capital costs, no royalty 
payments lor technology transfer and no 
outgo of foreign exchange. 

Punjab Tractors is expanding its capacity 
from 2! ,(XX) to 36,0(K) tractors per annum. 
The total outlay lor the expansion pro¬ 
gramme has been set at Rs 25 crore. Over 
the next two years, the company is planning 
to gradually shift to the high power segment. 
Also on lire anvil is a quality improvement 
programme at the cost of Rs 8 crore aimed 
at capturing the export market. Both the 
programmes arc to run simultaneously. 


The company has built up strong R and D 
capabilities. In anticipation of further growth 
opportunities and increasing competition, 
the company set up a new R and D and spare 
parts complex in 1991. Engines which 
account for around 30 per cent of the material 


costs are procured frtrm Swaraj Engines, 
group company and Kirloskar Oil Engine: 
Striving towards zero defect in productior 
the company has reduced its warranty cn< 
to Rs 240 per tractor, the lowest in ih 
industry. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING LITERATURE 

CALL FOR PAPERS 

Unpublished research papers on any topic related to development 
studies are invited for publication in the International Journal of 
Development Plenning Literature, ISS No. 0970-3606, started in 
1986. This Journal has an Editorial Board of internationally distinguished 
economists and is published quarterly by the SPELL BOUND 
PUBLICATIONS PVT. LTD., ROHTAK 

Authors may contact: 

Professor S. Bhagwan Dahiya 
Chief Editor, 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF DEVELOPMENT 

PLANNING LITERATURE 

Post Box 91, Rohtak-124 001 [INDIA] 


appointment; 


VACANCIES FOR RESEARCH STAFF 

The Centre for Enquiry into Health and Allied Themes (CEHAT) invites applications 
from women candidates for our project on women’s health. 

Research Officer: Ph.D./M.Phil/Post graduates in recognised discipline or 
graduate in medicine, engineering with relevant research experience, proven 
writing skills and capacity to do independent research. 

Junior Research Officer: Post graduates in recognised discipline or graduate 
in medicine, engineenng without relevant research experience but interested in 
research. 

Research Assistant: Graduate in a recognised discipline with some experience 
in assisting in research or community based work. 

Social Worker: Graduate or post graduate in social work. 

CEHAT is a non profit research collective/institution conducting research on topics 
of relevance to the health and well-being of the disadvantaged and the poor. 
Pay scales are comparable to UGC scales and the emphasis is on a democratic 
and participatoiy mode of decision-making 

All the above positions are Bombay-based and involve travelling to rural areas 
of Maharashtra. Suitable candidates may apply with detailed cumculum vitae to 
the director at the address given below within 15 days. 

CEHAT 

519, Prabhu Darshan, 31. S. Sainik Nagar. Amboli, Andheri (W) 
Bombay 400 058. 

Phone and Fax: 6250363, Emaif:CEHAT@ INBB.GN.APC.ORG 
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Landmines and Blinding Laser 
Weapons 

A G Noorani 

Everyone is a 'realist' after his own fashion while the danger from 
landmines and laser weapons keeps mounting. India could combine 
some idealism with realism and give a lead. It is a challenge to 
India‘s creativity. 


INDIA has ranged itself strongly against 
international tcironsm and has begun 
enlisting support from other eountries. It is 
only aiioilier aspect ol that vice, another 
tioni in the good battle lor India to take 
keener tntcrest and light with gteater 
determination and claiity than it has the 
menace ol landmines that he scattered over 
very large parts of the ghibe and the laser 
weapons that are used foi blinding soldiers 
and civilians. 

As the president t<l the International 
Commitlce of the Red Cioss. C'onielio 
Sommaruga, said, "laser weapons suitable 
lor blinding large numbers ol soldiers or 
civilians at long distances arc on the verge 
of large-scale production and cx(K>rt Once 
produced in large numi lers. these small arms 
will cost little more than an ordinary nllc 
and will proldetalc rapidly not only to 
traditional armies hut to tirn>nu.\ ami 
rrwiiiials Whatever the intention o! produ- 
ccis may be, like lundinincs. once they proli- 
lerate laser weapons are likely to be used 
indiscriminately" (italics mine, throughout). 

•Sommaruga was making a statement on 
.September 26 in Vienna to the Review 
taintcienec of the states which are parties 
to the 1980 convention on ‘prohibitions or 
restrictions on the use ol certain conven¬ 
tional wea|)uns which may be deemed to 
be ext cssivciy injurious or to have indis- 
crimiii lie effects’ -■ to use its full title, 
regardless of the pain it intlicls on the jaws. 

It IS not difficult to perceive the dreadful 
peril to human life - a weapon that costs 
no more than a rifle but can be used by any 
terrorist to threaten or actually blind anyone 
he chooses to. Sommaruga appealed to the 
conlerencc to adopt a new Fourth Protocol 
to the 1980 convention which wtiuld totally 
prohibit the use of la.ser beams to blind 
persons as a method of warfare, prohibit 
the production of weapons suitable for 
such use and prevent their proliferation. ‘‘It 
is essential to address this problem now. 
Later may simply be too late ’* 

To turn to landmines, it is estimated that 
about I IQ million uncxplodcd mines arc 


scattered around the world and that they kill 
nearly I,()()() pi'afilc i‘\ rry month white an 
equal numhei ate maimed. A landmine 
costing as hiilc as I'.S 1. .1 to buy costs up 
to $ l.(KK) to deal They were placed in 
Afghanistan by the Russians and in Angola, 
CambcKlia. Hosoia uriv! Croatia. Tbe Russians 
have now repealed their pertrirmance in 
Chcchcnva. 

Protocol II to the 1980 convention on 
'prohibitions oi lestiictions on the u.se ol 
mines. bmiby traps and other devices' says 
that mines may be directed only at military 
objcciives. indiscriminate u.sc is prohibited, 
and ail fe,i.siblc precautions must be taken 
to protect civilians, icmotely-dclivered mines 
may not be used unless their location is 
accurately recorded or they are fitted with 
an efi cct I ve neutral I SI ng mechan i sm; records 
must be kept of the locution of pre-planned 
minefields, and the parties to a conflict are 
also to keep records of other minefields laid 
during hostilities: ,ii the end of ho.stilitics. 
the parties are to try to agree, either among 
themselves oi with other states oi 
organisations, to take the necessary measures 
to clear minctields 

The ICRC. assisted by six NGOs. launched 
Us campaign in Api i! 1993 toincrease public 
awareness ol landmines. Expensive de¬ 
mining operations aie afoot in Afghanistan. 
Angola, Cambodia, Mozambique, northern 
Iraq, Rwanda, Somalia and Yemen. 

India raid ted the 1980 convention on 
March I, 1984 and Pakistan on April I, 
1985. As of July 7 this year only 50 stales 
had ratified it. Sri l.anka is not one of them. 
The major weaknesses of the convention are 
that it docs not apply to internal armed 
conflicts where most mines are used; as.signs 
no clear responsibility for the removal of 
mines: docs not prohibit the use of non- 
detcciable mines and has weak provisions 
governing remotely-delivered mines: does 
not include any contiol regime for mine 
transfers and exports; and lacks imple¬ 
mentation and enforcement mechanisms. 

in 1994 the I IN General Assembly 
endorsed the goal of ‘‘eventual elimination 


of landmines" (Res A/RES/49/75D). The 
greatest danger to life is posed by what are 
called 'dumb' oi luin-self desiructing 
landmines as distinci imir. the 'smart ones 
winch have .solt desirueiing mechanisms. 

Inteinational opinion is divided Sri 
Lanka’s former ambassador to the UN. 
.Stanley Kalpage, said, “in the world of United 
Nations realpaltiik. the. member slatesappear 
convinced that an ouiiighi ban, given the 
combined problems ol creating verifiable 
intcrndtional agreements and implemciuing 
them. IS little more than romantic 
hiimanitarianism" Kalpage's words are 
particularly saddening because, us well as 
serving with distinction as his country's 
high commissionei in India, he is also a 
feucher of high eminence In laet his words 
highlight the need tor a total ban. 

Certain details are relevant in this context. 
As ol July this year, over 20 .states had 
announced comprehensive moratoria on the 
i‘xpori of all anti-personnel mines, limited 
nioratoriaon transfersol non-scll-dcstrueting 
mines or moiatoriii on exports to stales not 
party to the 1980 I IN wea()ons convention. 
States whic h ha ve dec hired a co mprehensi vc 
moratorium are Argeiilia, Belgium, 
Cambodia, C anada, C /.ecli Republic. France. 
Gcrmiiiiy. Greece. Israel, Italy, Poland, 
Slovak Republic, Si'Uth Africa, Spain, 
Sweden. US, Romania, Portugal and Japan. 
Limited moralortu have been announced by 
the Netherlands, .Swit/.eilaiid. Ausliia. the 
(hiited Kingdom. Russia and the European 
Union On Maich 2 this year Belgium 
became the very first country to enact a law 
that completely bans the manufacture, trade, 
use.ind stockpiling ol anti-personnel mines, 
or any other weapon buil: for the same 
purpo.se, on its territory - even by its own 
army. 

The following states have expressed 
support lor a total prohibition ol anti¬ 
personnel landmines: Afghanistan. Australia, 
Austria. Belgium, Cambodia, (udonibia, 
Estonia, Iceland, Ireland, l,aos. Malaysia. 
Mexico. New 2Cealand. Nicaragua. Norway, 
Peru. Slovenia, Sweden. Switzerland and 
the 52 countries of the Organisation of 
African Unity. India's omission in all the 
three lists is conspicuous and unfortunate. 

The Vienna confemnee ended on October 
13. Reports on the results are not very clear. 
M S Prabhakara rcptrrted from Cape Town, 
in the issue ol The Hindu of October 14. a 
distressing similarity in the positions of 
India and South Africa. Both.seek locontinue 
to manufacture and use landmines for 
‘defensive purposes’ within the limits of the 
none-ttKi-satisfactory 1980convention. This 
implies, according to the leader of the South 
African delegation, Abdul Minty, "the 
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c\k.lusiMMis(.'oi icliahics(.'ll Ji’Mtuctingand 
sell UcaLtivjiiiig and personnel landmines 
within a realistiL time Irame' and '(he 
destiuilion ol existing s«Kks ol long lived 
anil peisonnel mines 
Pr.ihhak.aia iddeil 

tlu Indian ipproath aLsoiding In a weekly 
ni.wsli.ttei heing published liom Vienna hv 
tlu lniein.iti(inal f .inipaign to Ban 
landmines appe.iis in ioiie%pond to the 
South Aliiian appinaih At a picsentalion 
iiudL to an open NCiO hiieting in Vienna 
the Indian iinhissadoi Aiundhaii Cihosh 
said India did not \\ int to tOLU' on tlu use 
ol landmines as a deU iisivl vti.ipon hullo 
loeii.on lissiiiiiig the impuiot lindimiies 
on tlu I iMliaii popnl iiion \eeoiding lothi 
niuvUllei Ilk liidi iiiainhass.idoi saidindia 
did inn h.iM a piohitm with I indinints and 
tlid noi use lluin inieinallt esie'pl in 
spieitie eases and lliulei speellle 
aulhoiils NVhile India wauled to mine 
loiwaid inakinu landmines deiettable and 
iiieoipot lU into llieni a sell dcstiuetive 
liaiuu II needed Ixiih tlu time and the 
teehnoloes lo eonseil lo these svsle'ins 
India keoidim* to the ( ( W newsle'ltei 
alsohada nuioi pioblein uithseitlie.ition 
Veiitualion the luwsleltei i|noledlhe Indian 
ambassadoi as sa\ ing w is a dis.iinianu nt 
Issue indwilhonly list deei lopingeouniiie's 
pailieip.itinginthi is eii w lonleie lUi Indi i 
lelt Ih.il the iiieltisionol inliusiee me isuies 
V ould disioul ii'e eouiUlies liom beeoming 
p II i> to the C ( W 


According to Prahhakara. 

Underlying the South African (and Indian) 
appruaeh to the problem and the appatent 
reset cations over the call tor a total ban on 
the production ol landmines is the issue ot 
national sovereignty though such 
sensitivities and indeed the very concept ot 
national defence in the ease of the less 
developed countries tend to be scoticd at 
by NGOs oeeupv mg the moral high ground 
India as an inhci itor lo an alleged Gandhian 
tiadiiion ol absolutist paeitism and non 
violence h.is had its share ol such moial 
disapproval m the past m icspcci ot Us 
dctcncc police and huge dcicnec alliK alions 
It IS now (he turn ol die new South Atiiea 
whose own high moral suture is still 
lelaiivel) ini.iei lo he the vietini ol similar 
disappios il 

India P.ikisi in and China rank among (he 
producers ot landmines Jane’s Defenn 
W<tU\ ol June 17 I99S reported (hat ‘in 
closed door discussions held in Geneva 
earlier this year is part ot the Icarl-up to the 
UN sponsoicd review conference set lorthis 
autumn ChnuM repi<’\i-ntaU\ey. oppostd 
till wiioilm iiimola \pft ifi< minimumnu tul 
lonient fo! laiulmiiu \ China Cuba liitlia 
litm tiiiil I’tiknuin nhietifd to pro\i\ions 
limitiin; >'\poii ai initie\ China, Cuba liati 
and Pakisian turlhcr refused to accept 
veriltcaiioii provisions or enloricmcnt 
measures Cambodia is among Ihe lew 
Lountnes (none other from Asia) that have 


initially supported a complete ban on the 
production, use and export ol anti-personnel 
landmines" Jane's Pointer ol June 1995 
carried a icporl titled 'China Markets 
Blinding Lasci 

The Vienna coni crcncc i s leported ( Indian 
kfpiew, (X.tobcr II. 1995) to have agreed 
that all anii-pcrsonnel mines should be 
deiecuhic, and discussed a l-oiirih Pioiocot 
loihe 19K0Convention to lesiric I it not ban 
the use ol laser blinding weapons 

The British foreign olhee minister, David 
Dav IS in a statement on the com hiding d.iy 
ol the Vienna Conteiernec October H said 
that he w,is disappoinied Ih it Ihe c < nierence 
was‘suspended vsiihotii agreemcni until 
December withaview loteachingagreement 
by May 1996 He .itiributed this to the 
determined obsiiueiion ol a mimbei ol 
counliies Hiscoiintry was against what he 
tailed 'Ihe inesponsihle uscol anti personnel 
landmines' Davis also said that this 
iinlortunatc outiome demonstrates ih.it we 
were right from the st.irt to argue lot realism 
Nobody can now believe that a total 
inlernalioiul ban on landmines ellective in 
the regions where tliey arc most used and 
abused would he piaclical politics 

This IS in line with Kalpage s stand 
Everytinc is a realist alter his own fashion 
while the danger kcx'ps mounting India eould 
combine idealism with realism and give a 
lead It IS a challenge to India’s creaiiviiy 
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COMMENTARY 


Biotechnology’s Decade of Stagnation 

P M Bhargava 

The department of hioteehnoloi>\ was set up a decade aji,o to faeditute 
rapid developments in an einer.i’inf’ field. What has been a<hieved 
today'/ 


(T IS widely recognised ground ihe world 
today that advances in biotechnology, along 
with those in mutenal .seiciue. computer.^, 
microelectronics, artificial intelligence, space 
sciences and new sources of energy, would 
be the major determinants of our life styles 
in the foreseeable future Biotechnology, 
like computers, has now become a pan of 
our common vocabulary. What has our 
government done in regard to biotechnology, 
specially when we have a full fledged 
department dedicated to it in Delhi? 

The siructuie ol biotechnology today rests 
largely on the following pillars: 

11 )Gi'netic en^uu-erinf>\ Allows a gcnetic 
lapabiliiy of one organism to be tiansferred 
to another organism that may luck the 
capability. Thus, the common bacterium E 
coll can be made to produce human insulin 
which has otherwise been a rare commodity, 
m large amounts by siu h a genetic transfer, 
using Ihe technology of genetic engineering. 
In fact, the insulin that we generally buy in 
the market today, lor Ihe purpo.se ot inieclion 
for cert Jin kinds ol diabetic patients, is human 
insulin made through genetic engineering. 

(2) Imimmotechiwlogy. One ol the ways 
in which we light infection is by producing 
a class ol chemical compounds called 
antibodies. Since Ihe production ol an 
antibody i.s extremely .specitic to Ihe foreign 
substance or organism against which it is 
directed, one can use this specificity to 
identify the organism or the chemical agent 
causing a pathological condition much before 
It has given rise to clinical symptoms. Today, 
Ihe technique of monoclonal antibodies, for 
which a Nobel Pri7.c was given, allows us 
to produce such specific antibodies in the 
laboratory on a large scale rather 
inexpensively. Monoclonal antibodies are 
less than 1 5 years old, hut last ycaraccuunied 
for a turnover of probably more than five 
billion dollars worldwide. Today, they are 
used, extensively in diagnosis and are also 
being increasingly used for treatment of 
certain diseases. 

(3) Tissue culture: In this technique animal 
and plant cells can be grown outside of the 
animal or the plant in large numbers; it has 
been, in fact, possible for nearly half a century 
to grow a whole plant (for example, a carrot 
plant) from a single cell. In case of plants. 


this technique can be used, for rapid 
propagaiion el elite plants which would 
have oiherwise laken decades to be 
propagated in lhai numK‘r. This technique 
IS also being incicasingly used to prcxlure 
stibst jnccsol commercial importance in large 
amounts that are difficult to synthesise in 
the laboratory chemically. 

|4) Em.- vine ent’ineeniig and lechiioloftv. 
Enzymes are biological catalysts used by 
living organisms lor the enormous numbei 
of chemical leaciions that occur in them 
Most chemical proces.ses that have formed 
the basis of chemical indu.stry since the 
Industrial Revolution of the 18th century 
have, however, used inorganic cataly.sts for 
increasing ihe rale at which the desired 
pnxluct IS produced in the chemical reactions 
comprising ihe process. Inorganic catalysts 
require, often, high temperatures and high 
pressure, the cieaiion of which conditions 
iscnergy-intensivcandcxpen.si VC. Enzymes, 
however, operaie optimally at normal 
temperature (C) and pressure. They 
arc. therefore, being increasingly used in 
indu.stry for catalysing chemical reactions. 
A major problem wiih enzyme catalysts - 
that they are generally unstable ~ is now 
being overcome by several ingenuous 
techniques. 

{5)New reprodm live technologies: These 
technologies, such as in vitro fertilisation 
(commonly known as the test-tube baby 
technique), allow an infertile couple to have 
achild of tlicirown. There are many variations 
of thc.se technologies available today that 
have been commercialised - such as the 
development of a couple's biological child 
in the uterus of a surrogate mother who 
would, therefore, have no relationship 
whatsoever to the child even though she 
would have delivered it. 

(6) New medical technologies: Examples 
would be the new diagnostic techniques 
using various kinds of scanning such as 
ultrasound, computer aided tomography 
(Catscan), positron emission tomography 
(PET), or magnetic resonance imaging 
(MRI). Another example would be the use 
of specific earners to deliver drugs to specific 
sites or organs needing it. so that the rest 
of the body is not exposed to the pos.sible 
toxic effects of the drug. 


(7) New ItN.-K IhisciI ti I liiu>li>iiie!>. DNA 
isthegeneiii nuicn.il A widely used example 
111 a DNA letbniiloev windd be DNA 
I'lngcipiinliiig I iKTc.irelwi'coiuMUinlyu.scd 
lechniques ol DNA lingcrpiiniiiig available 
liul.iy theoiiedi'-ilooiedhv Sii AIccJellreyv 
ol the DK wlmli o, uscil in ihe wevi. and 
ihcolhei discoveied hv 1 .il|i .Singh ol India 
which has been used exiensivclv in out 
coiinlry, Thisteihniqiic allows uncqiinocal 
idcniiliealion ol an individu.il h> a vciv 
small amount ol the person’s hloiMl, semen 
skin, ii.ssue pK\e. hiiii-iooi oi the like It has 
many varied uses, m> ludine est.ihlishnieni 
ol parentage, and identilic.inon ol a i.qiisi 
or murderer on ihe one hand and seeds oi 
plants on the other 

.Si rriNr, 11 * 01 - Dll DBT 

• 

To those ol Us who had a ringside scat 
in the diam.i ol the biological revolution that 
began at ter the last world war. ii wusobviou.s 
by the late IDbO.s that unprecedented, 
unexpected and laige-scale applications of 
biotechnology were upon us Two ni,ijor 
discoveries made subsequently, in the laie 
1970s and the eai ly 19K(!s. were responsible 
for making this piediction come true’ the 
di.scovery ot gcnciic engineering and ol the 
monoclonal antibody leehnique, lor bolh ol 
which Nobel Prizes were awarded 

Our .science was then in Ihe hands ol some 
of the most conimitled and suecesstui 
scientists ol oui countiy, During this peiiod, 
I hod occasion lo discuss the question oi our 
country's possible investment in 
biotechnology with most ol these scientists 
- for example, those who headed out space, 
atomic energy .ind agncultuie pnigiainmcs. 
and those wh<i were then the presidents of 
our academies ot science What came out 
clearly in Ihc.se early discussions was that 
Indian must invest in research and 
dcvciopment-cum-produciion activitie.s in 
at least eight selected areas genetic 
engineering, immunotechnology. tissue 
culture, enzyme-based technologies, 
photo.synlhcsis. plant-based indigerioii.s 
drugs, alcohol production from non- 
convcnlional source.s (such as grass), and 
new biology-based energy technologies such 
as energy plantations using genetically 
engineered plants 

Following a meeting held in Delhi on July 
28, 1981, chaired by M G K Mcnon (the 
then secretary ol the departmeni ol science 
and technology (DST) ). (tor winch I had 
the privilege ot preparing the base paper) 
and a meeting of the .Scientific Advisory 
Committee to tlie Cabinet (SACC) held on 
the following two days which was chaired 
by M S Swaminathan. a decision was taken 
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10 SCI up the Njlionul Rhiiechnoloity Roaid 
( Nin K I I ho Roaid v, as at (uall v sol up alter 
aioupU ol yoaisbulthissKpw is inadequate 
lor ihi deselopniint ol hiotei hnology the 
Roatd had vet) little tiinds and no 
independeiu.e It had an exctiilive sti letarv 
but ill the real powers were vested in tii< 
seiietaiy ol the DST It was Ihirelo'e no 
suipiisethal the NBIB anoinplished \»rv 
hull* Alter this was pointed out by some 
ol us to the piime ministei Rajiv (landhi 
in I98S the government ol India detided 
to set up linally the department ol 
btoieihnolojiv (DBT) in t iih l‘>si> 

The DBT will lompleti H) yiars ai the 
beginning ol IWfi whuh is i reasoiiabU 
time It) assess the peiloimiim ol even i 
government di paitmi nt Om w i\ lo maki 
this assessnieni would bi lo ask w hai would 
have happentd il ilu departmini was noi 
thill llnloitiiiiaii'lv ihcDBi iisi llhasbieii 
unwilling to dll diis e\i itise Another wav 
would be lo list bioieihrmlogv based 
industries that ihi DBI has spawned Phi 
answer is virtuallv noni Whatever has 
happened in the area ol htoieihiiologv in thi 
louniry has been outside ol the |iuiview oi 
inlliienie of the DBI and would have 
happened evm it ihe DBI wa'> not itieri 
in the eyes ol the iiidusiiy im hiding die 
tledghng bioleihnologv indusiiy in tin 
lountry and ihe jveople ol ihi loiiniiv ihi 
DBf has been a non entity I hi only onts 
who have supported It are laigilv ihi mall 
number ol siientisis inlheioiintiy whoh.ivi 
pi*rsonally benefited Irom it thioiigh giani' 
they have reieived liom it loi thiir peison il 
lescaich woik that has had no diriit leli 
vanii to the divclopment ol bioiei hnology 
in the lountiy 

Ihi DBI does noi even have an inloi 
maiion basi (lea i iside a mechanism to 
keep It ujidated in teal time) which on ihc 
basis ol market inlorni iiion in the loiinirv 
and abroad would help private investors 
dei ide w hat thev i oiild re ison iblv salciv 
invest in ITie depaitmeni his not surely 
earned the irust an I faith ol Indian industry 
The DBI however his one inajoi 
aiiomplishmcnt tor wniih it lan take a pad 
ol the credit the ie-.i going to N Seshagiii 
earlier of the depirtmcni of electroruis and 
ai present a seintary in the Planning 
C ommission I his iicomphshmcnt is the 
setting up ol tlK* bioinloimatii s network in 
seleitcd areas around the country this 
network has been ol the erealest use to 
scientific researchers 

For the rest the DBf his piim.eilv (i) 
served as a grant giving agency which is 
precisely what it was not supposed to be 
and (b) supported selected universuies bv 
nroviding funds to set up teat hiiig 
ieparimcnts of biotechnology which 
essentially arc departments of modern 
biology In this connection it is noteworthy 


that very lew (less than lOpericnDol those 
who have been (iroducls ol these leaching 
department•> lininced by the DBT are 
working 111 an Indian industry 
DBI hits not bci‘n able to show a signi 
til ini upw ml iieiid in performance in spite 
of the lilt Ihit lor the last two yeais oi 
'll till depaitmi nt has been loitunatc in 
htvui) I iiriiiiv whose commitniem 
piirposi liilni ss integrity and concern have 
neve I bet n m doubt It would theieloie be 
pertincni to ask as to why Ihts situation with 
out bin'lllinology programme' As it turns 
iiiil thi III ime lies primarily with our 
si^unitlti lommunity responsible lor the 
(loluiis mil iiiiviiiesottheDBI Irotnwithin 
mil without ill It has been with very lew 
hut notabli viiptions unim€iginalive and 
a liidi wiili I dog in the manger atniudi 
\' m I simple take the case oi DNA 
imL'iipiiniiii' in iici in which Ihc i ountiv 
csnblvhi i I idership as fat back as 1989 
Iht th< II |< I'lit minister Kajiv Gandhi had 
apfiiovi dill I lung up ol a national ceniic 
lot DN'< I nmiprinling and diagnostics 
b tsed on III Indi m technique developed bv 
I ilji Sin I In II I w IS invited lo host the 
Ihnd Ini riitiond Conlcrence on |)NA 
t inui’i|iiii nil ' I isi December on the b isis 
ot I lit Siiieh aciompitshmenis in the 
aiea hut tin n ntu tot DNA lingerptinlntg 
hasyt 1 loni r)n two occasions even the 
momv I )i tl I id been approved on one of 
tbiseiKi t'K a KsSOIakhallocatedspccially 
tot Ihi n ilioii li leiitre lot DNA lingerpiintirig 
lav in 1 bink in Ifydciabad but had lo bi 
retunud to Ilu eoveimnenl ol India alii i i 
VI in 1 so ‘snosigmtiianlstepswcielaken 
dm mg till peiiod lo set up the DNA 
lmgLi|vimling tentie The nodal agenty lot 
piloiine the project ol setting u|) the lentrc 
loi DN \ ling'crprinting has been the DBI 
\iciiiclmi> to a report in Tin Hintlu 
(Apiil 2 i thi piiihlem in the DBI wis a 
tussle between Ihe scientists md Ihc IAS 
otliicrs It IS piobably partly true hut then 
one should ask r>iowhensi'i haiusslelakes 
plan* It oiiuis when a majoniy ol the 
SI letiiivis It the top ol the hieraiihy in the 
oiganisiiion abrogate oi misuse their 
aulhoniv tint is use it tor their own ends 
and not lor tin purpose tor which Ihe 
oiganis iiion w is set up Alli i a while this 
hfi onu s Ilu i ultuic ol the organisation, and 
dilliiiili III change We should lemind 
ourselves ih it belorc the last World War 
It would h ivc been unthinkable to have an 
IAS otlii 11 IS the vice chancellia of inv M 
cHii unisc isiiies Rut. then, a stage tame in 
the ptogiessivc degcnciation ot our 
universities when an lA.S ofticer could do 
much bettei as a vice chancellor than the 
at ailemii lans that had immediately preceded 
him and we had many universities with a 
civil scr\.int as viic chancellor The 
unlorturiaic day may not be lar when the 


government has no i hoice hut to appoint a 
civil servant is secretary of the DBI The 
superiinnuaiioti a< cot ding to the government 
rules ot the jvicscni secreatiy ot the DBT is 
not lar oil .ind I do not see anyone in om 
countiy loc'ay who would be suitable as his 
suttessoi Onihecoiiirarv lamholhamiised 
ind concerned by the exticinely low 
coll iboration ot those imongoui scientists 
who seem to be actively lobbying lor Ihi 
position 

A part ol Ihe blame loi the lact that ihi 
DB 1 has not been able lo delivci anv ot Iht 
goods It was supposed to must be with the 
eoviinmeni loo which has sought no 
ic.il actouniabilitv tiom ii Seeking 
icioiintahililv demands a concein .mil lot 
that thegovcrnnieni has had iieithci liinc iioi 
inclinaiion In this connection ii is 
noleworthy that the last meeting ol the 
'iticiinlic Advisory Commiltee ol Ihe DB I 
on tune b and 7 was held atlei a gap of ovet 
avf.ii The only w.iy lo rectify this situation 
Ml .111 area 'hat may be ol ihc uiinosi 
iminiitance lo the country in the vc.irs lo 
come would he lor the govcrnmcnl to Sick 
the lollowmg ihtec kinds oi act ountahtliiv 
in icspei I ot the DBT through an i|vropiidtc 
mechanism 

(l)Sf«/t//// tKtoiinUthilin What is the 
qu.ilitv and quantily ot the scieniiltc work 
done under the aus|)itcs ol the DBI in 
lelaiiori lo us majoi objecliveot esiablishine 
bioiei hnology industry in the country' It i 
not 1 nough to have scienlitic papeis 
published in good scienlilic journals bj 
those who have been supported by the DB I 
Wc must .isk Do these pajicrs represen 
a bieaklhiougb that would ii>.lp tin 
develojimcnt ol biotechnology in the 
. iiiintry ’ 

(21 Iinamiul at (ountahihn What Iws 
actually been achieved in the couniiy iii 
terms ol production which is due ciiliiciv 
lo the citorts ol the DBI spicciallv in aicd' 
in which no other .igcnty such as the ICAR 
has been working' I his should be judgeif 
from stringent iiiicmational standards 

(1) So. laliu I ountahihn In what way li i 
the department contri buted to sot lal piogress 
for example thiouph development ol 
technologies lh.il could be used in the villagi' 
and I ould provide additional employmen 
to those who w ork in the dgncullurai secio ’ 
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Impact of Prohibition on State Excise 
Study of Four Southern States 

Joseph Abraham 

Can \tatt' t>o\ctninen1\ nuhni' their finant nil depindetue on luxes on 
various ivpes of aUohol, so us to impiove du oseiall health, efficient v 
and piodintiMlv of lahoui and the geneud welftin of the people' An 
examination of the pattern of euise revenue fiom cdcohol in the four 
southern states of Andhra Ptudesh, Karnataka Keuda and Tamil Nadu 


THE ilcbato on whclhor otonimm.s is a 
ssicnccol vksalihoi asiiciKcot welfare can 
be traieJ lo the time ol Adam Smith ami 
Allied Marshall The thsoiy ol WLllare 
eeononiiLs has neli liteiatuie analysing (he 
eihisal moral and wcllare dimensions ol 
eLonoinis policies The interrelationship 
between economic etiu icncv md ethics was 
given a rigorous thcoictic.il and cmpiiiral 
lotindation thnnigh (hi numerous works of 
renownedeconomistslikcK irlPolan\i f led 
Hiisch Albert Hirschmaii Amarlva Sen and 
Kenneth I Aiiow It is now widel\ accepted 
that an ettcilive e< onomii policy dinianjs 
serious consideiation of ilsethu aland wellaic 
implication' aho (hough on several 
economic issues one may have ditliculty in 
leconcilingeconomii targets with the ethical 
and moial targets One such issue is that of 
icsource mobilisatii i through exiise lax 
leseiiue and its wellaie impluaiions 
I he concept ol lesouice mobilisation is 
eerieralls considered as lulling within (he 
domain ot positive economics and is seldom 
imluded in the purview ol normative 
economics However certain sources ol 
lesource mobilisation especially those liom 
(ax on alcohol tobacco etc being dement 
goods with negative externalities have 
considerable wellarc and cthic.il and hence 
noimalive implicatiims ,ind Iheielore it is 
necessary to examine the^e issues Irom the 
welfaie and ethical peispectivc also This 
would enable the .econcihalion ol the twin 
goals ot lesouice mobilisation through lax 
levenuc lor economic' planning and that ot 
maximisation ol health standard ol living, 
productivity and cllicicncy of labour and 
overall net disposable income and saving ot 
households and family weltare etc Today, 
we are commemorating the 126th btith 
anniversary ot Mahatma Gandhiji. whose 
battle against alcohol and dnnking was a 
lifelong struggle and in this context, the 
issue ot the ethics ot revenue mobilisation 
from alcohol assumes paiticular significance 
and hence requires senous consideration 
In India, the state excise is a major soune 
ol revenue of slate governments Tlic ma|or 
part ot slate excise revenue of state 
government is derived from various types 


ol alcholii hcMiages But Irom the 
pcispcctivi ol health, standard ol living 
ovctall piodticiiviiy and etticiency ol 
manpowei .iholiol.shiglilyinjurious Tlicic 
conics a |ioin> liowcvcr when the eioiiomii 
hciictiis ol csiisL icvenues aic outweighed 
by the sociil costs ol heavy alcohol 
consumption like iiicrc<ising iiime. (Kwr 
productivity ib'ciitecisni and incie.isiiig 
numbi I ot prohIt ms ot children ot alcohohi 
p.iieiiis icduiid litc expectancy .mdalcohol 
lelaied heilih piohlems all iicale a he.ivy 
huideii on thi si itc exchequet A liieh 
projioriioii ol III III iicideiits arc also i ai.scd 
by all ohol i oiisuiiijition The excise ri venues 
Irom alioliol will not cover the cost ol 
rieg.itiM elicits ol all ohol consumption 
I he genual public health would be at risk 
and the linic has now come lo tackle the 
problem seiiouslv According lo Mahaima 
Ci.iiidhi Drugs and drinks aie the two aims 
ol ihi devil withwhichhesliikcshishelpless 
slaves into iupei.tilion and intoxication 

Alcohol being ,i majoi source ol tax 
icvenue m.iiiy si iii s .ue a'luctani lo leduce 
the dependt rii c on this source of revenue Ipr 
their lesoiiiii mobihs,ilion Certain st.iles 
like Andhia Pi.i'iish and Tamil Nadu have 
only paiti.il piohihition since prohibition is 
conlined to only lerlain specific types ol 
alcohol I c lountiy spirit and the loss ot 
excise icvenuc lioiiuountryspint on account 
ot prohibition is ollsci through higher tax 
revenue on other ty pcs ot liquor like Indian 
Made boreign I muor (IMFL) The issue in 
this context IS whether a state should seek 
alternative souri eol revenueotherthan Irom 
various types ol liquoi so as to improve the 
uvciall health etticiency and pnKluctiviiy ot 
labour and general welfare of the individual 
and family' 

With this objective, this note examines the 
pattern ol excise revenue on alcohol in the 
lour southern states of India, i c Andhra 
Pradesh, Kamat.ika, Kerala and Tamil Nadu, 
tor the period IW2 93.1993-94 and 1994- 
95 1 he data base tor this study has been 
drawn from the various budget documents 
on re venue lecci pi s ot the above state govern 
ments Section I ot this study highlights the 
importance ot excise revenue lor the state 


govcinmeni mentioned above, the propot- 
tuin ol CXI ISC le enue on ate hoholic bevera¬ 
ges to total si.ite s own lesouicc and (he 
distribution ot m iii exi isi leveiiiie and stale's 
own lax riviiiui beiwun vatious types of 
alchobolii beverages loi the loui southern 
slates Scitioii II IS III .in.ilvsii 1 1 In injs m 
'hill i> venues md suggisiions on possible 
altc’iiii' ves .111(1 Siitioii III gives the sum¬ 
ming ol tindiiic’sot tins siiitiv IS well ,is c\a 
mining tuiihi I it si iiih jxiss bilitiesonqii.uyti 
lying the cost mo hcni Ills o( |iiohibilion 

I 

\s mentioned in I’m < il ovc txiise 
icvenui IS a in.ijoi .oiiii.t ol i iv u vciiiit ol 
the Stale govtrnnicni. In I'J'itn'i huilgct 
ol the states undei ihis siudv tin iiiin ipated 
taxrevenui troniexiisi i> ^nllllla I'l.idts'i 
iRs 157 25 time) ka(n.itak.i (Rs 
iioic) Kcial.i (Rs 111 lion) and laniil 
N.idii (Rs 410 1 Idle) In the cast ol Andhia 
Piadesh there w as ,i ban on the sale ot .iirac k 
lioni Ociobci 1991 resulting in a revenue 
loss o'Rs 675 trine pel iniiuni Be line the 
miiodiiitioii ol (Ins bin 70 per tint ol the 
ivcisi rivciiui ol till St III w is Irom .irr.iik 
in lotiiutv siiiitt Dtspill theiivcnui loss, 
III., b.in IS ixjiccitd Id inipiov the health, 
piodtiitiMly .md well being ol the l.tlniur 
I me cspiiiallv iliosi ol ihi lowui income 
gioups who were man Iv the constinieis ol 
aii.ick However lhi> is a noinialivc issue 
lorioiisidei.itioiiwlielliei Ihelossol icveiiuc 
isottsctbyIhi gainsoiiprodiiitivity iniomc 
and ol welt lie ol iti.n t consuniei' 
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The mj|oi pdii ol the revenue tnrm si.itc 
1 ‘xiisc IS Jeriseil llii(iu)’h tax im varuius 
l>pes 111 lUhtihoiK hi veraees like Lountfv 
spirit siHiiilis lLriniiiUdlii|U(>[s niallliquoi 
mil IMF I aiulspiiiis We may leim all these 
lit oIikIu licvera}ies into a bioail i.itegury 
leimcil as aliohol liii human lonsumptioii 
lAIIC ) riK- pKipiiiiion ol AIK III tola' 
exiisi levenue ol ihe lour southern siaiis 
loi I‘194 I HI ) .irc as in [able I 

ll has been ineniioneil eailici lhai there 
IS piohibilion 111 Aiulhia I'railesh ami I imil 
Nailii II a ban on the s.iK ol iiiaik is 
inliotliiicil in ihe stales ol K.iinitiki mil 
Ketala (as iloni by AnJhi i I’lailish mil 
lamil Nailu) aiiinipiiiil ititniu loss in 
l‘)‘J4 US (HI ) winilii 1)1 iboiii Ks <i(K) non 
lor Kiiinalaka amt Ks 210 non lot Keial i 
II Amlhia I’tailesli ami lamil N iitii moiiIiI 
loipo ihi'. souiii ol leviiuu oui ol wcllaie 
lonsiileialions Kainiiaka .mil Kerala lan 
.list) l.ike a noiituitve oi moi.il lieiision on 
ihis issue ol blining Ihi sail ol .irr.iik 
es(xi i.illv w hen Amlhi.i Pr.idesh hail loij’one 
iboiil Rs 700 noil ol exnse leveniie on 
.III It k OUI ol utllaie .inJ elhii.il 
lonsitlei.ilions 

I iiilhei there aie sarioiis oihei Ivpe' o| 
AIK III eith ol Ihe si.iic nheie Ihne is 
lonsiilei.ihle siope toi leiluiiion in 
ilepenilniie on resenue lioni AIIC In 
Amlin I Pi.ulesh ilurine l‘W4 ‘JS Rs 270 
noil ol ixnsi iciemie is expi'iietl Iroin 
IMII mil spirits uhiih ninsiiiutis about 
7'> pn mil ol the stales exnse lesciiiii .mil 
iboul / per lent ol ilie slates loial ovin t.ix 
It Minn llowevei ilutin{i ihi satin peiioil 
Kain It ik ipeisonly Rs IbOnorelioiiii viisi 
ii'inuit Iroin IMI I ii ibotii 20 pei ieiii 
ol till si.tie exnse .mil lb pei leni ol the 
si.iti's t.ix levenue Fhe shaie ol IMI I in 
si ties I xnse .mJ si.iies onn lax revenue 
in the lour soiiihein 'ales aie illustr.iieil in 
(I.ibli 2 ) 

Ihi ino St lies h.iMiip p irti.il prohibiiioii 
11 Amlhia Pi iilesli .mil I.mill N.iilu base 
a M'ly hmli ilipimleim on exnsi lesenue 
lioni IMI 1 I i Rs 270 non (7S pei lent 
oltotalixiiseieseiiiieliiiiliitasi ol Anilhri 
Pt.iilish .mil Rs 160 22 note (Kh pei iiiii 
ol lolal exnse lesonue) in the i.ise ol Tamil 
N.ulti III I .III 1 1 om I he norm.il i ve .mil n el I .iie 
peispiiiivc ihi ilepeiiilcnte on this souiic 
ol revenue i i IMI I h.is also (he same 
iiep.ilive wellaie elletis as in the lase ol 
depeiiiJenie on Ihe tevenue tioni louniry 
spun by K.iin.ii.ik.i .md Kei.ila 

II 

Trends in Growth 

I^xiise reveiiue .is a pciienuigc ol slates 
lax ii'venue shows a downwaid ticnd in Ihc 
i.ise ol Andhra Pradesh, a steady trend in 
Ihe I.ise ol Karnataka Kerala and Tamil 
N.tiiu 111 Ihe I.ise ol Andhra Pradesh, the 


shaic ol exnse revenue trom AHC in states 
total tax revenue deilined Irom 27 per icnt 
in l‘W2 to .ibout 9 per lent in l‘W4-95, 
piim.i(ilv on .mount ol piohihition The 
avet.ige annual rate ol growth ol exnsi* 
levenue on dilleient types ol AHC taken 
togeihei IS given in Fable I 

Fhe overall siiu.iiion is showing .in upward 
giowih in exnse revenue tmm AIIC in (he 
st.iies (l.ibic II exiept Andhra Pr.idesh 
I VI 11 111 ihi I.ise ol Andhra Pradesh il one 
.111 ilyses i.iih type o| AH(' sipaiaicly it is 
observed lli.il the exnse revenue trom IMFT 
111 l‘W4 '1‘i (HI ) shows an inilease ol KO 
ix'iiniiovniluiol IWt ‘MiHI ) InAndhra 
Pi.id( sli (111 ll venue Irom malt liquor is also 
pio|eitid to iiincase by aboul 40 pei mil 
in I‘>‘I4 ‘>‘11 HI I over that ol l‘WI ‘14 (BL) 
thouuli III ibsoluie terms the aniouni ol 
levinui expi lied Irom mall liquor in 
l‘>‘>4 ‘I'iisoiily Rs ISirorc.ic.‘J Kpcrieni 
ol lot ll si Ills t»nse revenue and 0 ‘)| per 
lenl ol the tot il si.ites own tax rcveiiui 
In (hi lasi 111 K imataka (houehilii overall 
annual avii lei giowth in exnsi iivenui 
Irom AIK in I‘>‘>4 ‘4S is onlv H « pci leni 
(he lorrespomling lipurc lor mall liquor is 
(•0 pir lent md th.it ol IMPI about 4S per 
lint Ihough 111 .ibsoluie lerins ilic exnse 
trom mall liquor in Karnaiak.i tor I‘>‘14 ‘J*i 
would be only Rs 2 U roie (i e 2 81 per i eiii 
ol states ivnse ii venue and 0 46 pei lent 
olsi.itesowiilaxnvinue) (heexnseievetiui 
Irom IMI I IS Rs 160 nore li i .iboiii 20 
pertcnioliliesi ties exnse revenue and 4 27 
( 1 C! lent ol stalls own tax revenue) From 
Ihi noiiii.ilive ikis(iclIivc, this dcpendenti 
on the soul 11 ol revenue needs lo be 
piogressivilv lediiied 


In the cave oi Kerala, Ihe average aggregate 
growth in exnse revenue in ^4-9^. i c 
14 5 per cent is the highest among the 
southern states In Kerala, Ihc revenue Irom 
lOuniry spini in 1994-‘45 's projeited to 
innease by aboul A4 per cent over l‘794-94 
(Bb) Country spun whiih is to earn Rs 210 
irorc exnse revenue Irom I‘>‘14-95 
I (institutes about 67 44 pci tent ol the state 
exnse revenue and 8 5 per icnl ol the states 
owniax revenue The ('xnse revenue growth 
III IMF I IS to inireasi* by only 8 5 per tent 
in I‘>‘>4 95 over l‘>94 94 
in the i.ise (it Famil N.idii Ihe aggiegatc 
gtowlh r.iie in extise levcnue Irom AHC in 
l‘>‘)4 95 IS 16 5 |Ki tcni whith is made 
ihiough levenue trom IMI I Time is no 
inire.ise in tht exnse levinue lioi i othei 
ly[)es ol AHC 

The loss ol revenue on aiioum ol an 
antilip.ilcd polity ol piohibition in e.iih ot 
these southern stales would be Andhra 
Pradesh (Rs 457 trore), Katn.ilaka (Rs 807 
troic) Kerala (Rs 411 trore) md Famil 
Nadu (Rs 4l0nore) An iltusiraiive model 
ot .illern.ile (om(H'ns.ilory revenut mobili 
siiiion sthemt to tover up Ihe revenue loss 
on aiiount ot prohibition isgiven in I able 4 

III 

Ihe main findings ol the study are 
(i) In .ibsoluie terms and also in terms ol 
sh.ue 111 states own tax levenue .imong the 
lour southern stales the higliisi extise 
revenue Irom AH( isobservtdloi KarnaMka 
lollowed by Ktiala 

(II) In all states the |iroporium ol revenue 
Irom AIIC is .iboul ‘(5 |iei leni lo 97 per 
tnil ot Ihc st.ites ixnst nveiuit 


1 SHI I I 
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(Rs Criirt) 

Ki Cent Cirowth 
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liroi 95 
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Per ('ml (iniwih 
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Andhra Piaili sli 

5K7 78 

45 8 
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Karnataka 

(>(2 41 

i4l 8 

782 41 

+ 148 

Kirala 

:7() III 

4 

296 58 

+44 5 

Tamil Nadu 

480 14 

1(1 6 
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(Rv 1 rorr*) 

III III 

Andhra Piailtsh 

Kaiiialaka 

Kerala 

Tamil Nadu 

A 

Stall* taxes 
()) Landavinut 

40 

68 

26 

44 


(2) Sales lax 

50 

150 

4» 

57 


(4) Tax on goods and passengers 

IS 

55 

14 

17 


(4) Stamps and regisiraiion fee 

50 

•»5 

44 

57 


(5) EKiiiiiily duty 

20 

45 

17 

24 


(6) l.axury lax and other taxes 

17 

49 

15 

21 

B 

Non lax revenue 

25 

75 

22 

29 

C 

Other iiicasuies 
(1) Cui or subsidies 

too 

225 

87 

115 


(2) Fsonoiny in expendilua* 

50 

75 

44 

57 


Toial (A+B+C) 

457 

807 

411 

41(1 
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(ili) The share ol' IMFL in slates total 
excise revenue is very high lor Andhra 
Pradesh and Tamil Nadu. 

(IV) The share ol c-ountry spirit in states 
total excise revenue is very hutli lor Karnataka 
(74 per cent) and Kerala (67 per cent). 

(V) In all the lour southern states, revenue 
Irom country Icrmenied liquor and malt 
liquor Is very low, which are relatively ot 
lower alcohol conicni. 

(vi) Revenue Ironi AIMi' in all southern 
states except Andhra Pradesh is showmy’an 
upwardlreiid However.inlhccascol Andhra 
Pradesh there is a steep rise in the excise 
revenue Irom IMHI, 

(vn) There is steep incrcuse in excise 
revenue Irom country spirit in Kerala while 
the corresponding increase lor IMFL is 
relatively low. 

All the lour .southern slates are showing 
.1 growing dependence on excise levenue 
liom AHr. This obviously implies that the 
normative oi ethical aspects of revenue 
mobilisation is given only a secondary 
importance as compaied to (he economic 
rationale A reduced dependence on this 


source ol revenue may haves the welfare 
el feel ol improving tlic health, productivity, 
savings, inconw and standard ot living ol 
laboui In lad the improved health due to 
lowei aUohol consumption would reduce 
governnicm expenditure on health in general 
and partiiul.uly lor alcohol-related health 
disorders The saving in health expcndiKim 
and ovciall impiovemcni in inc.ome and 
wellare ihioiigh prohibition may have to be 
quiuilified lor weighing against the tnial 
revenue loss Irom prohibition so as locslimaie 
the net etfcci ol pioiiibiiion on budget. Such 
.1 wellare cosi/henelii analysis though ditficuli 
cun act as a valuable guideline to policy on 
prohibition This issue lurthi^ confiniis that 
positive and normative economics is closely 
inierlinked and also dial the conclusions ol 
economic dectsions need to be strongly 
grounded on nuir.il commitments to public 
policy. so as to reconcile cccnonuc targets 
without jcopaidising ethical and moral 
largeis. 

|Thc V icvcs expiessed heic an; those of Ihc author 
and noi ol ilie organivaiion lo which ihc author 
belongs | 


lAMII NADi; 

Politics of Wedding and Wedding 
as Politics 

.S Ambirajan 


While the nutriini’e of the Joster .\on of the AfADMK supremo and 
laniil Nadu chief minister has been widely, and rinhilx, criticised for its 
ostentation and vnlfiaritw what has not received as much attention is 
that, with hut a few months to }>o for the i’cneral election, the AfADMK 
was heamiii}’ a few stratcftic si^itnals to its faithful folk and to its 
political opponents ihrou^h this mammoth affair. 


TilF recently consummated maiiiagcol the 
fosici son of AIADMK supteino and chid 
minister of Tamil Nadu w.is certainly the 
most wntter. about and much discu.sscd event 
Ol that genre m recent months Both hcforc 
and alter the day of the holy matrimony, 
much Ireiielie activity look place in the 
courts, streets, and elscwheie in Madras. 
Thcie have been other mega weddings 
peiloimed by poliiieians. businessmen and 
princes, hut this pariieulai wedlock seems 
to have outdone all of them in terms of 
opulence. V ulgarity. osictilul ion and ofeourse 
controversy. The event itself came in lor a 
goiKl deal of adverse comment from a large 
number of concerned citi/ons of Madras, 
and rightly so. Rut a lot of condcninuiion 
in the popular picss lost its clfcciivcncss 
because ol the exaggeration ol the 
misdemeanours. Prior to me event, there 


were rumours about 4.()()() goats kept 
ready lobesl.iiigliicredformaking'niulUin 
biriyam'. 101 capaiisoncd elephants to be 
brought Irom Kerala lo aceonipany the 
wedding procession, a helicopter arranged 
to showei llower petals on the couple, etc, 
etc Bui when these didn't materialise, it 
led lo the speculation that even the quite 
valid and legitimate criticisms were 
without loLindalion. Even the large plates 
with sarees and invitation curds given to 
the VIP invitees were found lo be silver 
plated and not pure silver as it was 
claimed in some newspapers. Truth was 
had enough without any need for imaginary 
emhcllishments 

In any c.i.se, to treat this wtxiding as a 
private aflair and easiigaie it fot its tasiclcs.s 
display of wealth is to mi.s.s the whole point 
ol the exercise. Once it is accepted that it 






IS a mere privaie .illcnr. exiiav.igiince and 
disiiiibance lo ihe dailv loiiiine ol the 
population living m ihc siihiiib wheie (he 
lunelion was peilormcd .iic only ol lelalivc 
signilic.iiKc. Alicr.ill even ilic simplest 
main.ige peiloimed in .> n.iiinw Mvl.i|iore 
lane has elenienis ol ovii.iv .ig.ini waste .iiul 
some intoiiveinem (• to the luihlu 

riic uiideiii.ible laci is ili.ii ihe wedding 
was noi .1 piiv.iii- Miallci TIk- sIkvi si.ileol 
operalions should imlKaic iliai ii w.ts not 
inteiuled as sncIi Ag.nn n would Iv an 
incorrec! .issessmeni lo irc.ii ilieiu i .isnm as 
an abciiaiii ael ol ihe mdiv ulii.ils i oih cnied 
The hiide's l.ilhci -- iH iiig a ineio s.il.med 
prolessor - could noi have niounied such 
a g.ila aitaii even granling ili.ii ,in indulgent 
ladiniliedly moie piospeiousi m.iiein.il 
giandtathei subsidised ihe evc-m Ihe laci 
Ih.il hulk ol llicoig.iiiis.iiitin W.IS in die hands 
ol die groom's lusiei moihci .ind .iiiiii. .iml 
they heingkey ligutesm Tamil Njdii(N>lmcs 
lells Its own laic 

I'hcic IS no dcnving that il w.is an even! 
ot the limes wc aie in ,ii pieseni In ihese 
days when cverylhiiig has a pidilieat 
dimension and use it would be loo iiliich 
lo expect our poliiieal operators noi lo ii.se 
the oecMMon Indeed Ihe soi in |ioliiie.il 
utilisaiioiiol marri.igeplatloMus IS nothing 
new Inihcrelormedsell re.spc-c i iiuirii.iges 
which became common dlcr India's 
lieedom. the part pl.tyed bv puroliils' 
perloiming religious riiu.ds was iimre oi 
less laken ovci by .senior poliiie.il (iguies 
who prcMcletl ovei and p.iiiic ipaied m the 
ecrernoiiy giving elaborate spe-ec lies .iboul 
Ihe eurrcni political and snci.d siiu.ition. 
It almost always boideieci on pidilieal 
prop.igaiul.i. 

T he avail.ible evidcnee mdicaies dial the 
iiilmg AIADMK with only .i lew monihs lo 
go lor the general eleeiioii is heaniing a lew 
strategic signals to its own l.ulhliil lloek as 
well as to Its polilie.il opfamenls through Ihis 
inammolh .ill.in l-'irsi. ihe irieongriiily ol .i 
member born in the caste that was .n the 
receiving end cd ihe iclcologieal war waged 
by the Drav idi.iii moveineni since the caily 
days being ihc gcncr.il secretary and chiel 
minisiei needed a lirrii correeiion. This is 
especially when the slate government is in 
a ratch-22 siiuaiioii rcgaiding the 
icservaiion issue Was ihere any way for 
Ihe parly supremo to identify her.sell with 
her constiiuenls most ol whom belong to 
the backward .ind dahl castes'' As Ihere i.s 
no legal way lo convert to another caste, 
the only course open was to adopt a child 
from those very castes to anmumcc that the 
leader was being truly tailhliil to the 
ideology of the Dravidian movement. Mow 
can then anybody doubt her bona lides 
when she voeifcrriusly champions social 
justice'’ It was not a nominal adoption and 
the wide world had to be shown that .she 


mr 



IS :i (Joiinj: niDllici who will deny nothing 
to make the son happy. 

The seionil .signal is lo show the party 
inemhersthai AIADMK is 'one big lainily' 
While oihei party lios.scs have pcriormed 
weddings, this one was unique as every 
single AlAI^MK member was invited to 
partiLipale with appropriate provision made 
tor then slay in Madras The message 
inierided lo Iv eonveyed seems lo be that 
while 111 oihei paiiiesihe party was controlled 
by die lamilv. m AIADMK ii is the paiiy 
dial makes die lamily. 'Die hluriing ol the 
lines K'lween a prnate liiiieiion and a parly 
palaver seems lo be delibeiaie and earel'iilly 
orchestialed 'I'he third signal was to iiidieate 
that the piesent AIADMK is viiiiially 
invincible The mariiage was nolhing short 
ol a massive show ol siieiigih There has 
been quite a lew alleg.ilions ol eoniiptioii, 
high handedness and oihei ails of 
eonimisMoii and omission by the pieseni 
regime The eiiquiiy committees, eases 
hanging liie in the courts, leleiiiless piirsuil 
by gadfly politicians and die enloicemeni 
diiecioiale and so on had given rise lo a 
leeling that peihaps the supremo is alraid 
Ol deleiisi ve or loo weak lo I ace the chat ges 
This exhibition ol openness anvl even 
eonvivialily w iili both the paily people and 
outside ilignilaries was intended lo help 
dispel ilie siispiLion ih.it the leadei is 
niiimng sealed. 

Sending signals ihroiigh symbols have 
been key elements in the way Indian 
democrac) has been practised In a largely 
iiliieraie and semi-liierate population one 
h.is 10 lake recourse lo a disioiirse other than 
the coldly raiional and leasoned prose In 
any case, symbols have always been 
important in the Indian cultural ethos as a 
coimmimcation medium WhiledieCongress 
and more so die Dr a vidian movemeni 
notably DMK under (' N Anriadtirai and 
M Karunaiiidhi used symbols Irom die 
pa.sl history of Tamils lo convey polilical 
messages eiicctivcly, they were also 
handicapped in going whole hog by ilieii 
coinmiiment locertaiiiaspccisol a nuHiernisi 
ideology associated with the Mahatma and 
the Peiivai 

During the last decade and hall, the 
modernist uleolcigy whu h sin red aiiearhei 
generation is very much in decline liven 
dunng'heii iitetime both(laiidhi and iiVR 
saw' their lollowers jettison impottam 
aspects ol then teachings in their se.iieh 
I'oi political power Once in the seals ol 
admimstiulion. numcious eompulsions 
eroded their tormei commitment In 
priiieiples. and they compioniised easily 
in South India loi example. FVR s ke\ 
piineiples such as (a) anU-aryan/hiahmin/ 
north ndian hegemony; (b) rationalism 
that shunned leligion. language, and olhci 
emotional issues, and(e) social rctorm that 


stressed eradication of caste, greater gender 
equality, belter rcdislribulion of income/ 
opportuniites. and simple unostentatious 
living, have all more or less been diluted 
in very dificreni ways. These ideals have 
either been abandoned or turned on their 
head lo siihsei vet he polilieal and economic 
inierc.sis ol powerlul gioups in the society 
fliher institutional and altitudinal changes 
coupled with euriiml international trends 
have conliihuled lo the weakening ol the 
hold ol old values and ideals in the minds 
ot people. 

The overall result has been a steady 
deterioration m, our polilieal eulime A 
macabie maiute.slaiionot this isihe mcuMsing 
monareliisaiion ol the denioerutie polity 
Regal svmbols like presentation ol gold/ 
silver decorated swords, selling ornate 
Clowns, and translerriiig the sceptre Irom 


the leader to the chosen heir are con- 
limiottsly employed by polilieal leaders to 
impicss the eili/ens .Similarly the 
vocabulary prevalent in Indian political 
articulation is thick with militaristic and 
regal phraseology. We must also remind 
ourselves that marriages have been utilised 
since limes immemorial as polilieal 
mstrumenis by ambitious rulers 
Ovci a periiKl such monarchic symbols, 
practices and seiilimeiils have enleied the 
soul ot our demoeialie process through 
dyiuisiic siic'cessioii and ahsoluie pc'wers 
aeqimed bv the elecied leaders The presciii 
marriage lesonaiing a royal llavour wiih 
all the pomp and pageaniry that would 
have done a C’hoia or Pallava empi.'ror 
proud IS hul yet another step in the de.seeni 
Inwards a dr Itidti monarchical lorm ol 
L’overnmcnl 
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Development and Displacement 
National Rehabilitation Policy 

D C Sah 


Till' Naliomt! Policy for Rcxcnlcmcnt and Kchuhilitarion in 't.s pteseni 
form is based on a premise which sees displacement only as an 
appendix to development What «•< need in its place i\ a development 
model which deals with displacement as an integral part of the process 


AT pre\cm ai liMsi two tlitiMs ol polity 
document tor Rcsclt Icmciil and 
Kchiihilitation (R and R) prepared hy the 
ministry ol rural development, government 
ol'india. are under circulation. This note h;is 
two main objectives - to place the issue of 
displacement within the model of Indian 
development, and lo identilv missing links 
111 the dralls which inav eventually emerge 
ascoiKslrainls in evolving ;> siiccesslul policy 
Iranic. 

I 

Development Paradigm 

It has been argued thiii alienation, 
deprivation .ind ineqiialitv ate inherent in 
the strategy ol Indian development 
Independent liidia mheiited an etonomy 
(lerv.isive ol intense ptoerly Agrieultuial 
piodnelion was stagnating and productivity 
tailing (Rlyn I9K2). The industrial setioi 
was small and its traditional mainilactuiing 
and tiaile was stunted Moreover, the Irjulc 
and mirasiiucture was designed lo Iced its 
colonial imerests Moilein industry was 
discouraged and the legime flooded the 
Indian market with low' cti.st industiial goods 
which lurlliei depres.sed indigenous industry. 
The capability ol Ibe industry to absorb the 
worklorcc was marginal. Reduced death rales 
and iiu reused pressure Irom a growing 
population fragniemed the land and landless 
class meieased rapidly. The system ol 
collection ol agiiciiliuial lax leintorced these 
tendencies roiisequenily. the dominant 
sector ol ceuntiy. the agriculture, was 
characterised by mtissive mtiss ol labour- 
force tilling small and Iragmenled plots with 
.seed varieties just capable to Iced its growing 
population. 

This scenario was resptnisible lor a desire 
and hence choice of development strategy 
in India. A few other factors also intlucnccd 
the choice. First, false optimism with rcspicci 
to capabilities of agriculture originated due 
to good rainlull and acliicvr ment of low 
targets fixed during 19.11.^6. Second, 
structural constraints of agriculture were 
misidcmitied as ‘slack' between average 
and higher levels ol yields that some fanners 
tiiivc achieved fGOI 19,^91 - it was wrongly 


presumed that the slack' was due to 
inadequacy ol supplies and ways lo use it 
Lastly,theleiideiu> toe(|uaicmodernisation 
with industrialisation 

The debate ovei the development stiategy 
dflei independeme was guided by these 
considerations. I'hc prime need bcloie the 
country was to ‘.iccclerale the rale ol mater lal 
capital lorni.'Uion' 1 he limiting lactoi in itiis 
legaid was low s.iviiig. It was atgued that 
shortage of saving is mirrored in the 
inadequacv ol piodiMion ol capital goods 
And thus came the Malialanobis plan which 
considered sotiiie oi growth was capital 
goods and the means ol growth were 
allncaiion ot icsouices for their acquisition 
'Ihe moie resources so allocated, the faster 
production cap.u ity would grow. The basic 
piemi.se in the stiategy was that a lapid 
sustained growth ssould trickle down and 
'bring distiibutivi' justice. But the giowlli 
remained loo small to trickle down. 

The siiu.iiion tiirihei deteriorated with 
re.speci to disiribuiKe justice when second 
generation piobicnts of new agrieultuial 
technology started emciging after 1970.s. 
The new agiiculiui.il stiategy created islands 
of prosperiiy aniid.si muss of poverty. 
Inequality across pcoiile and across locations 
intensified. Margin d larmers and landless 
labourers were losers and so were the areas 
which remained outside the purview of new 
agrieultuial ledinology The lopsided 
investment in reseaich and development 
between in igaled ;ind dry farming technology 
affected adversely the tribals who depended 
on dry farming This capital-intensive 
approach resulted in inequality and 
concentration on the one hand and 
insensitivity and Moleiil social disruption on 
the other. 

Large dams in India arc no exception lo 
this; It isestimatcd that owing toconstruction 
of over I.-'ifX) major development projects 
since independence, over 20 million people 
were displaced from their habitat, about 40 
per cent ol this displacement belongs lo 
tubal population. In a democratic set-up 
such involuntary migration is considered 
infringement of the right of people but we, 
in India, have treated this tiauma very 
casually 


Viewing the R and R ag.ii nst this backdrop, 
there aic many positive features in the 
Modilicd Draft National Policy (or R and 
R iMDNPi It IS heartening to note that 
MDNP lecogniscs not oiiK the ecological 
disequilibrium i icaicd due lo submergence 
but al.so the human miser v u f’r mg-.on account 
of involuiitaiv migiation 

Sites lit ihesc pinicsls .lie loi jted oi icmole 
and h.iikw.iid anas and iheii .i>nsUiic(ion 
leads to subnieij'ciKe nl Mihsi.iiiiial lloia 
and lanna and home and In .in* ot people 
whoaiecioiioinisallv sunallv .indoihoiwisc 
backwaid I MDNP 11 
Having rccoLMiiscd the nccii ol 1< and K 
tor those who sullei the conscqiieiuf ol 
development, thcdiall howevei tails to make 
appropriate eltoiIs to evaluate the soi lal and 
human cost ol development As a usull 
insie.id ol alternative', being evalii.ilcil wfrat 
IS highlighled is 

>>ne ot the piei oiiditions loi lire .ippioval ol 
any pisiieil should be a stiiet assessment ol 
the land iei|uiiemenls ol the pio|cei with a 
view lir keeping the land aeijuisilion lo the 
mitmiium so that no oliinl.iiv displaiemeni 
IS minimised iihidj 

Planning developnrem projeils with 
sensiiiviiv.needsest.rbhshmg strong iinkages 
with processes and the itisutulions which 
idenlily and address the discquilihriiini 
created by the piojecls Pirsi development 
has a hidden ecological, social and human 
cost which IS paid bv the people icsiding 
near the [iiojeci site 'Fins cost has to he 
minimised ihrough .in ap(tropiiait policy 
insirunicnt Amongsi ibe allciiiatives ihe 
pio|ectwhicliniininiises this cost inaxiiiially, 
while at the same tune kcciung Ihe benefits 
intact should be the [iiojei i best .suiied lor 
the area The MDNP does not provide lor 
le-cvalualing proiccis loi siuh planning 
failures Alieinaiiws tor minimising these 
miseries associated withdev elopmcnt remain 
unevuluated mainly because the state by and 
large remains unresponsive lo them, while 
the critique.s lack d.iia on putting loiih such 
alternatives. Ihe state's unwrllmgiiess to 
share data and inlornuriion. apart liotn poli¬ 
tical expediency, is also I 'sponsihlc lor tack 
of alternate designs I ,isy access to inlor- 
malion would helpincvaluatingvanousopiions 
Not totally disassociated Irom 
displacement, development projects with 
least displacement and minimal eiologieul 
disequilihrium requires i thorough under¬ 
standing ot alternative project designs This 
is a gigantic task and should be the res¬ 
ponsibility of the planning insiitulion The 
R and R as a policy, however, can only be 
accepted il altcrnati ve projcci.s are evaluated 
and their benefits and costs iincluding 
ecological and .social costs) aic elaborately 
spelled out at Ihe planning stage. 

Secondly, lack ol provisions in proieci 
design to monitor second generation 
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L;nvii()nn:icniul problcm% and ihcir remedial 
measuicv render ihe projects non lunciional, 
lot suth problems become thieais to 
enviionmeni and the people. This happens 
user a time especially when no specific 
iiijianisaiioM has been made responsible lor 
providiiip icmcdiiil measures to siith ills 
Such a measure would not only compel the 
planiieis to ulciuily second jicncraiioii 
cnviroiuiicnial pioblems to Ihe maximum 
exieni al the (ilamunp sta^e. but would also 
Lall loi lund allocation in older to respond 
to such problems as and when they arise 
Another wav to lackle these problems can 
be ihrouph the creation III alundby inijxising 
iiriLMiion I css on the beiielu laiv laimcrs m 
Ihe command area This lund may e\ entually 
be utilised to tackle seeoiid iieneiaiioii 
ecological pioblems ciealecl by ibe pioied 
Lasllv. m the pievaleiil paiadigm ol 
developineni. maikei playsammponam lolc 
Resellleis who are mainly trihals an' 
Liiilamili.ir with siieli inarkel torees and 
moeh.misms and lemam alienated Iromiliese 
pioeesses pnm.iiily because ihey aie not 
able lo obe V 1 1 s w ork I ny' I u les C 'onscquenl I y 
Ihey end up bearmi: a variety ot associated 
• osis witboui beneliiinf* Irorn it This 
iiiereaseseeonomu al inequality between host 
md new settleis The piovisions necessary 
lor such ei ononiie iiitejnation IS also itiissmj: 
liom the preseiil MDNP 
DcMlopmenl has been so isolated Irom 
Jisplaeemeni in Ihe preseni MDNPth.it llicse 
issues .ire noi even recognised What is 
heielore needed is a developmciil poliev 
ii'lu'ie displacement and rehabilit.ition 
x'eoine pans oi the poliev Irame 
One ol the most controversial portion ol 
he MDNP IS a seeiion on acquisilion ol 
and. This is so beeaiise the MDNP eonleis 
he .sole right to the stale to lix the price ol 
and The drali even evieiids m empowering 
he slate luiihci 

Acquisition ol l.md loi public purpose and 
consc'(|ueniial (lavinenl ol compensation 
undei v.iiKills stale and eeiilial laws sh.iuld 
be biought m liaimonc with Ihe provisions 
ot the Land Ac quisiiion Aci I Ns)4 as amended 
in 1'>S4 i he stale should lix a category wise 
pi Ice ol land in lespecl ol tribal lands ba.sed 
on capitalised value ot pioduelivily cif 
previous ten ye.iis (MDNP H)l 
:)nce this mode ol .icqiiisiiion is .lecTpied. 
cubieelic iiy in puce luing becomes 
inc'vii.ible 'I'libal grcnips ultcii icsidmg in 
remote undul.iiing aieas mamiam themselves 
jnder a low vicld cquilihiium The low 
yields aiecompcnsated b\ i nliiv.iting larger 
irea thiough enero.'chniem ol toiesi laud 
So with low' yield and small si/e ol owned 
and, the MDNPpioceduieol eompcnsaimg 
ly qualil v based ptii mg ol kind would bring 
tot only Mihjecliviiv hiii also meagre 
•ompeiisation lothe piojcel alleetcd people- 
PAPs) Instead ol this proeeduie, ‘land lor 
and’ may be aeecpicd as a norm for 


compensating tor the loss of land because 
ol submergence This would reduce the 
ambiguities creeping in because ot issues of 
quality ol land and iis alternative use. In 
Older lo accommodate non-agriculturisi 
households .md ousiccs who do not want 
land-ha.sed compensation, the R and R policy 
should he hioad ba.sed Provision should bo 
made m the policy dcK-umcnt to accommodate 
oilier modes ol compensation and lormalioii 
ol mslilutions tor carrying out evulualions 
lot non-land based compensation 
Use ol ihc ic'im land for public purpose 
Ip 1(1) IS also un<icccptahlc' lor tl makes 
nund.ilorv loi displaced (icoplc lo abide the 
si.iie decree even il such acquisitions arc 
being made on bchall ol industry or private 
panics Hence. Ihe term ‘public pur|iose.s‘ 
should be delined clearly belore using it in 
Ihe diali 

CoKi Pkomsions Missim. Links 

Will le del miiig the project -al let led lamil y 
I lie MDNP bungs in a gender bias 
Hvei y ma|ot I .imily member depemtenl upon 
landholding loinlly or sepaiulely should be 
eonsideied ac a separate l.unily unit loi all 
purposes ol land alloimeiK The title light 
will be no alienable (p lb) 

While imerprctiiig ‘member tiependeiil on 
land', uiimaiiied women, widows ,md 
divoieces need lo he identified as inc'iiibeis 
This IS )usi riol .1 queslion of luslice and 
ecjualily. but .ilso rcticels the .illiiiide ol 
poluy-make'is lowaids the needs and 
p.irtu ip.iiionol women This.iiiiiiidelurlliei 
m.iiiilc'sis in the (orm ol ignoring the geiidei 
pcispeclitc III I boosing icloeation sues, 
selection ol sues for hou.se plot. i(v.iiiiig 
drinking w.iiei souites (pumps and wells) 
111 the new sues, el eeiera. Inaiiibal soeiciy, 
leni.ile p.uiu ip.iiioii inday-io d.iy deeision 
m.ikiiig .iiul III econoime aelisuy is eqii.il lo 
male.P.iiM.iic li.i! iioiiiisol non-tiibal society 
restiicl miilual decision-niaking. Revisions 
iceogniMiig women’s need anti eonterns, 
.intl ensuring iheir p.irlieipalion m dceision- 
making h.ive lo be meorporaled in the MDNP 
Inl.itt.iheieloeaiionaiid rehabilit.ition must 
be retogiiised .is .1 p.irticipaiory process and 
this iiiusi bo lealiscd by policy-makcis 
thiough appiopriulc and elfeetivc 
mifivciiiions 

l■.xpeIlt•llte h.is shown that well-intended 
policy siatemeiiis remain iimnipleinented 
owing to l.iiliirc 111 identifying instrunicnt.s 
toi their exetuiiim The .MDNP also hicks 
iicfcss.iry hnk.iges that make such policy 
implt'iiicniablc for example with icspcci to 
huitl lights ol the PAPs. and their cultural 
losses iKe dial! says; 

1 anti to he allotted loi ag.ieulluial and 
icsideniial purposes to the pioject alleeicd 
(peoples) should be free from cntumbianee 
(p lb) 


or 

All right and eniitlcmcnis ol (he displaced 
and pro|cct affected |Kople must be cntorccd 
through courts ol law (p 12). 
or 

Whenever whole village, slum lucuhtics 
neighbourhood, and commuiiilies are 
upi'cKiied there is total distui hanecofstiuelurc 
and network ol social icialioiisliip which 
support an ethos and a way of life Any plan 
ol re settlement should he sensitive lo this 
loss and should aim al providing lor Ihe 
lecrcation ol a eoininiinity ethos and a way 
ot hie (p ')) 

Theie aie ni.my other iiistuneos For 
ex.miple icl.ilioiiship between Ihe host and 
Ihe icsettlcd households (pp 12 and 20). 
pr(<\iding linaiicial .issisiancc to PAPs 
(p Id), org.inisiiig PAPs III eo-oper.i'ives 
Ip 21). eie Almosi .ilways all lhc.se are well 
mieiided concems bui h.ivc emerged as 
ihcioMc th.ii c'le.iily lack Ihc necessary 
insiitiiiioiial ariangcments lot (heir 
iinplemeiilaium It a coniiiiiliec looks into 
these issues, its scope ol lunetioiiing needs 
to be spelled out m MDNP it.self And thus, 
when land rights arc being discussed in 
MDNP. the issues like checking la) the si/c 
ol land (h) il canal, road, -ir any other 
pro|cii IS not on the land alloiicd to > PAP. 
(c) it the same land which w.is shown to PAP 
h.is been allotted to him. Id) lot cncuinbr.mce 
on It. to) il right ol nimor m the father's 
property clashes w'lth the rights ol major 
son.s li.ivc icniaincd outside the put view ol 
the present MDNP This crc.iic's ambiguity 
m the minds of the PAPs and cicaies 
tine eiiamty about Ihcir status as landholders. 
Tlicrctoie. ideniificationol mslilutions which 
shall cairy out such vcriltcalions cannot be 
ovorcmphasi.sed Similarly, when PAPs arc 
lo tic relocated as .1 community, some ol the 
iinniovable eulliir.il complexes have lo be 
icconsirucicd at new sites Help of qualified 
social scicmisi muM be made m-buiil at ilu 
planning stage. The MDNP must 
acconimodaie these issues and processes 
through which these aspects can be 
msiiiuiionaliscd 

On the subject ol providing lor amenities 
at Ihe relocation sues, the MDNP .stales that 
water .supply lor drinking and cuttle, fodder 
and grazing land, sclinols .ippio.ich roads, 
electricity connection, health tciilres. 
religious places, cemeteries and graveyards, 
pancliayai house, etc. should be made 
available. 

Each resettlement site should he provided 
with a re.isi>nable and .idequatc lommuniiy 
l.ieiliiv as undei (p I*)) 

More often, these luciliiies are linked lo 
a minimum number of rcloe.ilcd families. 
The lelocalion proeesses. as exjiericnce has 
pioscd. do not always liaie Ihc niinimum 
number ol specified l.iniilics required lor ihe 
provision ol .1 pameular service .it a new site 
This easily leads to non-compliance in 
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providing these amenities. To avoid this 
'.ituation the paragraph above should read 
js follows: “Each resettlement site, 
irrespective of the number of relocated 
households, should be provided with 
rea.sonable and adequate community facilities 
as under '. 

Moreover, the MDNP stales: 
Resettlement must provide for an improved 
lesource base so that the displaced in their 
new place can have access to not only shelter 
hut also ttKKl and income generation systems, 
communications and .social infrasiructure 
not interior to that of their original habitat 
(p N) 

It proclaims the need to maintain or 
improve the living standard of relocated 
PAPs at the new sites compared to their 
condition before submergence. But again 
thedraft falls short of providing the necessary 
linkages. .Similar is Ihc case of conducting 
bench-mark studies in the submerging 
villages (p 7) Both, the bench-mark study 
and its comparison with the situation at the 
relocated sites are spcci.ili.sed and .sensitive 
tasks, lor Ihc success ol the R and R policy 
rests kirgely upon improving the well-being 
ol Ihc PAPs. An unmonitored or partisan 
monitoring may be harmful to the proper 
realisation of an effective R and R This 
monitoring, thus, has u> be undertaken only 
by an independent agency which not only 
has a specialisalion in dealing with such 
issues, hut also sensitivity towards poor 
oustccs and host groups. 

Pl.ANNING Rl,I.OC\riON 

The MDNl* has subdivided the 
implementation plan into a reioculton and 
a icscitlcmcni plan (pp 17-14). In doing so, 
ii has disassiviaied the relocation process 
with ihat ol the project construction. The 
MDNP says that: 

The entire plan for resettlement should be 
ready and sanctioned by the Project 
Authorities through cspecmily esiabli.shed 
participatory decision-making structure 
involving PAPs at least one year before the 
star! of any action tor land acquisition or 
re.settlemeni (p 10) 

But the draft nowhere specifics the time 
lag between construction and rehabilitation. 
In the process, as experience has shown, 
relocation takes place simultaneously with 
submergence. This is referred as paripaxtu. 
The problem with pari poASu is that project 
authorities turn indilfereni to the needs of 
PAPs as time passes. Bui pari passu clause 
cannot be avoided. Thus, a project should 
commence only after ensuring equal 
treatment and package to early as well as 
late resettiers. 

The early years of relocation are of extreme 
hardship to the oustees owing to the breaking- 
up of the usual informal structures of 


submerging village.s. To mitigate this 
hardship, the relocated household.s should 
have cultivation rights till submergence 
commences without restoring to an official 
sanction. This economic support may ease 
hardship associated with early shocks ot 
relocation. Also, the process of acquiring 
land in the command area for rcloiated 
PAPs should be comolete before the 
commencement ol the project. Though, to 
.some extent, this will resinct the choice ol 
site for resettlement hv the oustees. it will 
smoothen the planning of relocation 
process. 

When MDNP .st.ites; 

Tribal coinmunitv should be strictly settled 
in the area of their choice They should be 
enabled loexercise (heirchoice by furnishing 
them with lull information regarding the 
resettlement sues and providing opportunity 
for physical inspection (p 20). 

This IS an ambiguous .statement empowering 
the state to break the social fabric associated 
with village, peer group and family. 

The relocation process could be .seen from 
twodifferent dimensions; first, the traditional 
social links and economic institutions ai the 
submerging villages had an important place 
in the life of oustees. These arrangements 
had helped in ihc siisienancc of the society 
in the submerging villages. The randomness 
ol rekK'ntion and the absence of the iradil lonal 
arrangements at the new sites could make 
the oustees vulnerable to exploitation. The 
other dimension lo the process is (he 
appnipriatencss ol the existing policy. People 
associated with resettling the oustees may 
defend the policy and the process by 
reitcialing lhai the decision of shifting is an 
individual decision The argument gains 
strength Irom the fact that the village is not 
a homogeneous unit: even in a ‘phalia' Ihc 
people do not always want lo shift together. 
And since the oustees may be shown land 
in dittcrent locations, their moving to the 
new sites i.'S voluntary, for oustees have 
preferred the land they want to cultivate in 
the new sites. The argument cou id have been 
accepted were there some method of avoiding 
the randomnc.ss of the relocation. 

It may be argued that the MDNP provides 
aveneucs and instrument of choosing the 
new site. The fact is oustees certainly may 
have a choice — to choose best amongst tlie 
worst. Thus migration in absence of proper 
stKTial and economic arrangements may not 
only be involuntary but also an outcome of 
policy frame incapable of safeguarding the 
risk of .stKial disruption. This, as will be 
shown in the next section, is what can be 
termed the weak policy frame. 

Rehabilitation of involuntary migrants, 
like poverty alleviation, is tantalising The 
task gets further complicated becau se policy¬ 
makers equate standard of living with the 
level of income and consumption. 


Rehabilitation of dam affected people is 
much more than lies. The process demands 
concentrated efforts lo improve abilities of 
ousiec.s so dial the productive resources 
provided to ihcm arc economically exploited 
to theii full potential. This could happen 
when access or eriiniemen! ol social and 
economic services are converted inioabilitics 
ol affected people 

In order lo sustain the level ol living when 
resettlement accompanies (a) broken tahnes 
of society because ot landomness of 
household movemeni. ami (b) dfastically 
changed economic onvironmenl. 
rehabilitation policy has to be flexible and 
respond to emerging demands It may be 
recognised Ihat socio-economic infra¬ 
structure may be denied to oustees in their 
new environment. Therefore, el torts will be 
needed to ensuic smooth tiansition Irom 
barter-exchange based system it> a moneliscd- 
market ba.scd economy in which ou.stecs will 
have to function. Otherwise, hou.seholds 
adjusted lo mutual exchange, and non- 
monctised economy would find ihemseivcs 
the centre ol economic exploitation iii a 
compciiiive market economy. When norms 
of social exchange aie icpiaced by market 
all ol a sudden, the displaced section of 
.society may need support lo (i) visualise and 
get adjusted to Ihc markets- (ii) have enough 
rcsou rces and i nt ormal ion as to become act i vc 
participant in the icchnologically dynamic 
agriculture, and (in) ci/nvert cniillemcni of 
social and economic infraslniciurc to people’.s 
capabililies [C.S.S- M and .<eport I5|. 

instead o( identifying impoverishment 
risk, all what the MDf«I’ has lo say is. 

A well designed plan lor piovidmg advice, 
assistance and other help to those displaced 
by a body of experts from dirteicnt fields 
must also be piepared and implemented 
(p 1'^) 

The above statement is ambiguous on m,iny 
counts: tor one the purpose foi such planning 
IS not clear, foi other the fields on which 
these plans are to be prepared is noi clear. 
The MDNP should have explored the 
processes icsponsibic for lailuic to 
rehabililute the PAPs. 

Land to the oustees at best is a first step 
towards their rehabilitation. What isrequired 
is to enable them to make productive u.sc 
of this resource. This would involve 
institutional support in terms of niutivation, 
education, skill development and 
inlurmation, and n.sk shanng. Enlillcmcnt 
of social services like health .services, 
education, water and sanitation and 
economic infrastructure like extension 
support, credit facilities and input-output 
markets, gels automatically converted into 
abilities of people only in normal cir¬ 
cumstances. But involuntary migration is 
not a normal situation, more so il il involves 
tribal 
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li has been argued [Wood 1993] that in 
order ro fet'd its rapidJy growing popuiaiion, 
India may have to continue with big dams 
albeit with caution. This caution is needed 
much more at the stage of rehabilitation. 
Although, sufficiently improved over the 
R and R package available till date to any 
development project, the MDNP may barely 
succeed in relocating PAPs; many of the 
risks associated with rehabilitation ol 
involuntary migrants may still slip in. 
Evidence shows that the PAPs are 
vulnerable to a number ol risks. For 
example: low technology adoption and 
fluctuating yields [CS-S: M and E Report 
19]; social disruption due to fragmentation 
of farms and family (CSS. M and E Report 
lb]: access to food |('SS; M and E Report 

19) ; inve.stmcnl risk jCSS: M and E Report 

20] . The following risks which lead to loss 
in sianduid ot living need to he avoided 
through appropriate policy Iramc: Family 
fragmentation, Irugmcntation of land, 
differential access to market, investment 
risk, information risk, technology 
stagnation, yield risk and access to food. 

The first two are associated with 
resettlement planning and the next four with 
failure to recognise that a vulnerable group 
even in advanced downstream locations 
could lace lack ol access to market, 
inlormution and technology. The last two 
are the con.sequences of the preceding risks. 
Cemca (1990) has argued that the absence 
of interrelated policy frameworks increases 
the adverse impact ot displacement. It would 
thus be worthwhile to understand the basic 
lacuna giving ri.se to the.se risks. 

R and R within the frame ot the exi.sting 
MUNP IS likely to take place m a manner 
where the social, cultural and economic 
support from within may be disturbed while 
the insiiiutional arrangements from outside 
still not reach the PAPs. To avoid family 
Iragmentalion, the first requisite is to bring 
in legislation an act tr* ensure that land 
cannot be acquired in the submerging villages 
until land in new sites has been identified 
and alUvated to oustecs in a gnmp. Moreover, 
if available land at new sues is not cleared 
for encumbrance and future development of 
road, canal, etc. land fragmentation cannot 
he avoided Similarly, land to major sons, 
kin and peer group and neighbours has to 
be plannai well m advance and with the 
given priority to mitigate social disruption, 
family and land Iragmcntation. Thus the 
basic tailurc at the ixilicy level is lack of 
legal protection to oustces. 

Experiences of monitoring of R and R of 
people affected by Narmada reveals that the 
compensation package treats the oustecs as 
one whose main need is immediate relief. 
The R and R did not consider (hat the oustees 
are familiar with a different production 
sy.stcm. To plan for economic integration of 


oustees with the mainstream economy, it is 
desirable to distinguish between relocation 
and rehabilitation. For, the .s^ondgeneration 
problems of resettlement like access to market 
and technology, yield risk and access failure 
to food, need a different treatment than the 
usual development department approach. 

The oustecs by and large being tribal 
have to deal with the agricultural production 
system ol the new site which is 
technologically different. The institutional 
,scl-up for input delivery especially water, 
credit and output marketing on the one 
hand, and institutions responsible for 
dis.scminalion of production techniques on 
the other arc geared to deal with a more 
receptive host community. Access to these 
institutions may not be automatic for new 
settlers. Moreover, asking host farmers to 
share their rc.sourccs without augmenting 
them results in depletion of resources and 
disruption ol .social harmony between 
oustecs and host communities. 

Thus the basic failure at the existing 
MDNP IS Its over-confidence on the 
organisational capabilities to respond to 
rehabilitation problems. Organisational set¬ 
up responsible for economic integration 
and for tackling second generation 
rehabilitation adjustment may involve 
NGOs, agricultural department and the 
monitoring agency. This may be a suitable 
alternative lor making R and R 
operationally more .successful. But it should 
be noted that NGOs who are involved m 
relocation of the PAPs may be loo deeply 
committed to provide enough time to the 
process ‘rchahilitatiorr’. 


Experience has reconfirmed that a 
comprehensive policy framework is 
inevitable if impoverishment risks have to 
be avoided. Even after doing so, it is likely 
that emerging impoverishment risks warrant 
revisions. Sensitive .societies dealing with 
involuntary migration will have to make 
room for such periodic revisions. Recognition 
by policy-makers that these are potential 
risks is the first step avoiding the risk. A 
policy frame having provi.sions first to 
identify (he impoverishment ri.sks associated 
with resettlement and that of counteracting 
them IS needed for rehabilitation. 

(The author has benefiicd fruin discussion wilh 
.Sccina Bhoskaran. Luiicy l^ho. Riswarnop Das, 
Ghanshyam Shah and participanls of a 
workshop organised by C entre of Social .Studies, 
Sural to discuss ihe National Policy for 
Kcsellleineni and Rehabililalion ] 
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Elections in Latin America 
Near Collapse of Party Rule 

Giiish Kumar 


Since late 1980s, voters in Latin American countries have opted for 
responsive and active presidents who would provide instant solutions 
to their pressing problems, notwithstanding the methods they adopt 
for the purpose. 


DURING the last few months, presidential 
elections have been held in Peru and 
Argentina and in both these Latin American 
countries the incumbents have won a second 
term - Alberto Pugimon in Peru and Carlos 
Menem in Argentina. By winning two 
consecutive elections, obviously, they have 
set a record in the postwar electoral history 
ofLatin America. Interestingly enough, when 
they had entered the office for the first time 
they were hardly known in political circles 
o( their respective capitals of Lima and 
Buenos Aires. Even the way they rode to 
the presidential chairs was in itself puz/ling. 
it not baffling. 

Menem was. no doubt, a provincial 
politician belonging to the Justicialist 
(popularly known as Pcroni.sts) party but he 
was far away Irom the elite political circles 
of Buenos Aires, whereas Fujimori, an 
agronoinrst by (raining and profession, by 
any stretch of imagination was not a politician 
even. In fad. Fugimon had hardly any 
political party worth the name to support his 
candidature when he lan for the 1991 
prc.sidcntial race. 

No wonder, during their first term they 
had displayed little respeci, if not total 
disregard, fur the constitutional norms while 
presiding over the destint of their respective 
countries. Menem not only put his party’s 
avowed politics upside down - deregulation 
and privatisation of the state controlled 
economy, which had until recently been the 
hallmark of Feronism - but he also preferred 
very often to rule by the decrees than taking 
the .senate into confidence. Fugimon went 
a step ahead and assumed emergency powers 
to rule, keeping the congre.ss in a state of 
suspended animation from April 1992 to 
January 1993, during which he got the 
constitution altered to arm himself with 
enhanced executive powers. 

Yet the electorates have re-elected them. 
Fujimori got a record 64 per cent votes, 
nearly three times more than what his nearest 
rival Javier Perez de Cuellar, former UN 
secretary-general, could secureintheelection 
held in April this year. Menem bagged 49 
per cent votes in the presidential election 


held in May. Ldttic wonder, Fujimori has 
equated his victory with an end to the 
partidocracria (party-rule) (The Econombt, 
Apiil I.*!, 1995). Now, if Fujimori is to be 
believed, the political parties has no role to 
play in the new model of democracy in Peru. 

To say that an executive president does 
not require a party, not even for the sake 
of contesting elections is an eloquent 
testimony of the dwindling fortunes of 
political parties in Peru, at least in terms of 
their reach and impact on electorate at large. 
Howsoever bizarre it may sound, but this 
is precisely what is happening not only in 
Peru but in many other Latin American 
countries. The results of presidential elections 
since mid-1980s testify to this fact. 

CtiANOiNO PkrctiPtion of Voter-s 

In fai:t. putting aside this well established 
pattern of (presidential) election, a different 
trend has of late emerged in Latin America 
where individuals, not necessarily politicians, 
have appeared from nowhere and ironically, 
with one man force to begin with, have made 
their way to presidency. No doubt, the Latin 
American history is dotted with the rule of 
caudillos (the strongmen) who had captured 
power by brute force. In contrast, the new 
generation of caudillos are lesser known 
politicians or professionals whom people, 
have willing voted to power. 

It is worth recalling here that since the 
restoration of formal democracy in the early 
I98()s, after two decades of dictatorship, the 
elected neo-democrats in Latin America are 
finding it hard to cope with the changed 
circumstances. They have had to confront 
the problem of servicing huge external debt 
left behind by their predecessors (mostly in 
uniforms) and to push through painful 
economic reforms - a precondition to secure 
the IMF’s assistance for rescheduling of 
debt payments. Not being'able to strike a 
balance between these market-led economic 
reforms and the impo'atives of a welfare 
state, most of the established political parties 
in Latin America are fast losing their popular 
appeal. Not that the peo’ple were happy with 
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the welfare mea.sures. There was large-scale 
misappropriation of .state resources by corrupt 
bureaucrats and politicians; the half-hearth 
economic reforms have added to their 
miseries. 

No wonder, the voters ha» e siartcd turning 
to outsiders in politics, cither obscure 
politicians or professionals who defy the 
traditional, stereotype image ot big city 
politicians. Gone arc the days of 1960s and 
1970s, even early 1980s, when people used 
to demand nothing but treedom and liberty 
from the clutches of military rule. Since late 
1980s, they have started looking for a 
responsive and active president who could 
provide instant solutions to their pressing 
problems, mainly price rise and inflation — 
thanks to worsening economic conditions of 
masses — notwithstanding the methods he 
adopts for the purpose. It is this change in 
the perception of the voters which has 
decisively influenced the outcome of the 
elections held in recent past. With its 
devastating visual power, the electronic 
media has played its own bit in selling (like 
that of detergents or painkillers) the charisma 
of these seif-profes.sed saviours. 

Carlos Menem of Argentina was the first 
’outsider’ to win the 1988 presidential 
election. Pnor to that he was the governor 
of a remote province. La Rioja and was 
hardly known in Buenos Aires. During the 
regime of his predecessor, Raul Alfonsin of 
the Radical Civic Union Party, the country 
was ravaged by political confiicts following 
the collapse of the military dictatorship in 
1982 and economic instability. In fact, the 
Argentine scene was so chaotic that 
Alfonsin had stepped down six months prior 
to the end of his term. It provided an ideal 
ground for Menem to promise lough 
measures he would apply if he was elected 
and he won. 

Similarly, Fernando Collar dc Mello was 
also a governor of an obscure province 
‘Alagoas’ in the north-east of Brazil. He won 
the first direct presidential election in 1989, 
which was held after two decades of military 
rule, by promising a clean government. In 
his campaign, with the support of a hurriedly 
formed group which was not at all a party 
in a proper sense, not only did he deplore 
the economic mess in which Brazil had been 
pushed but also claimed to have fought 
corruption in Alagoas. With his charming 
personality, aided and abetted by TV 
projections, and an unknown past, he defeated 
powerful politicians of long-standing. 
Ironically, he was found involved in financial 
scandals subsequently and was forced to 
resign mid-way. 

Brazil has numerous political parties but 
whom its voters choose again in the last 
presidential election held in October 1994? 
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He i!> Fernando Hennque Cordoso. an 
economist recently turned senator (who also 
served as finance minister during 1903-94) 
who could not name his own party in his 
bulky election manifesto tunning into 3()0- 
odd pages. Yet. he won with .S4 per cent of 
votes polled 

Carlos Palenguc of Bolivia represented 
another extreme as he really came from 
nowhere in politics. The owner of a big 
television station, this benevolent affluent 
businessman of Lapa/ had earned kudos by 
doling out food packets, tendering legal 
assistance and medical aid to slum dwellers. 
With these credentials of a philanthropist he 
jumped in the presidential race in 1989. 
though he .stood fourth with 18 per cent 
votes. .Since no candidate had secured 
majonly vote in ihai election, the Congress 
ultimately elected (as per the Bolivian 
constitution) Jaimc Pa/ Zamora o( the 
Movement ol Kcvolutionary l.xjft (MIR) 
party, who had stood third in the race with 
19.04 per cent votes (The KcotMmist, August 
12. 1989) as the president. It also needs 
mentioning here that Zamora, a former 
guerrilla leader, happens to be an established 
trade union leader and his parly MIR has 


sizeable influence among tin miners. 

To cap it all, Alberto Fujimori, was also 
a rank outsider who gut into the presidential 
chair. The son of Japanese immigrants and 
trained as an agronomist. Fujimori also used 
to play a host in a television talk-show 
programme on farming. Incidentally, the 
man whom Fujimori defeated in the 1989 
presidential election was also an outsider but 
no less a person than Mario Vargas llosa, 
an internationally acclaimed literati. 

These non-traditional presidential 
aspirants were, however, pitted against the 
candidate ot the ruling party. APRA, one of 
the oldest and highly organised political 
parties in Peru. But theirbeing professionals, 
not politicians, proved to be a great asset 
For. the voters were already disillusioned 
with the traditional political order, 
represented by both the ruling APRA and 
Its left allies and the opposition parties like 
the Popular Action and theChristian Popular 
party. But what finally clinched the issue in 
Fujimori's favour was his sheer electoral 
chicanery. 

- His main rival, Mario, the novelist, had 
ail along been describing imaginary events 
and people in his novels but in the (real) 


election battle he turned out to be forthright. 
He campaigned for a radical departure from 
the past policies and emphasised the necessity 
of painful economic reforms. Fujimori, on 
the other hand, also talked about change but 
without pain. He did not bother to explain 
how without dislocation of the economy 
such a change could be brought about. 

Mark Malloch Brown, a British media 
consultant who had been engaged by Mario 
for his publicity work, wrote later (Grmta, 
Summer 1991) that in the war of images 
projected by television, Fujimori had an 
edge over the novelist. Fujimori was vague 
in defining his agenda for the change but 
he was consistent in hammering at the theme, 
which is a must in political communication. 
On the other hand, Mario was brilliant in 
defining an issue or a policy but he went 
on chasing even mundane issues of the day 
with the result that his 'message got lost in 
the instant comment or the spontaneous TV 
spot'. 

Tedious Pr()blem.s 

When Fujimori took over in 1990 he 
inherited an almost impoverished state: 
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nearly 30 per cent of the export earning 
was going on serving a huge S 22 billion 
external debt and there was a chronic 
balance of payment problem, the annual 
rate of inflation had soared to 7,649 per 
cent which, in turn, had fuelled spiralling 
price-rise. Besides, the government had no 
money for the subsidies in the agricultural 
sector and to run its subsidised essential 
services in cities and towns. To cap it ail. 
the country had been ravaged by a nine- 
year old bloody guerrilla war and nearly 
25,000 persons (total population 23 million) 
had already died in the fight between the 
armed forces and the guerrillas of the 
shinning path. 

Fujimori blamed the partidocracria for all 
the ills of Peru and during his first two years 
as president, he fret|uently used his ‘veto’ 
power to overrule the congressional 
objections to his free market policies and his 
ways to deal with the insurgency problem. 
It is interesting to note that during his election 
campaign Fujimori had denounced the free 
market policies of his ri val, bu t he was quick 
to adopt the liberalisation policies — 
basically a mixture of free market, 
privatisation and fiscal austerity — once he 
came to power. 

Argentina was equally plagued with an 
external debt ($ 6.3 billion), and on its services 
alone it was spending nearly 30 per cent of 
Its export earnings. The inflation was also 
running into four digits and the Argentines 
were severely hit by skyrocketing prices. 
The only noticeable difference between the 
two was that unlike Peru. Argentina was free 
from insurgency, though Buenos Aires and 
some other cities had witncs.sed political 
conflicts over several issues, including 
granting of amnesty to the guilty army 
officers who were responsible for the 
disappearance (read murder) of nearly 13,000 
opponents of the militar> dictatorship during 
1976-1982. 

Through economic reforms and fiscal 
au.sterity measures both. Fujimori and 
Menem, managed to lame hyperinflation, 
bringing the inflation rate down from four 
digits to as low as one digit (Argentina’s 
current4 per cent inflation rate is the lowest 
in Latin America) and check spiralling 
price-rise. To achieve this economic 
stability, both of them pursued the same 
strategy: liberalisation of economy, 
privatisation of chronically inefficient 
public sector, drastic reduction in tariffs 
and subsidies as welt as in the fiscal deficits 
coupled with massive induction of foreign 
investment. 

Fujimori also came down heavily on the 
insurgents of the ‘shining path' and with 
the arrest of its most secretive leader, 
Ambiel Guzman, he succeeded in breaking 


the backbone of this widespread 
underground organi sation and earned kudos 
from common Peruvians who were fed up 
with the senseless violence it indulged in. 
For all this, however, he had relied upon 
military and in exchange of its unflinching 
support to his authoritarian rule, he had 
turned a blind eye to the corruption in Us 
ranks as well as their collusion with drug 
traffickers. In fact, on election eve early 
this year he promised to involve military 
in other spheres such as construction of 
schools, bridges, etc. He has already given 
a tree hand to the army in the trial of drug 
and subversion-related cases. Similarly, 
Menem has bought peace with the army 
by giving amnesty to the military officers 
who had been held responsible for the 
disappearance ot thousand of people. 

Despite achieving economic stability, 
both Argentina and Peru are facing serious 
social dislocation which is by-product of 
the economic reforms. Due to the structural 
adjustment measures taken to stabilise the 
economy, nearly 10 million Peruvians have 
been pushed into astate of extreme poverty, 
half of them living in the shanty towns of 
Lima alone. The real wages of the industrial 
workers have plummeted by 60 per cent 
as compared to I ‘JXO and number of the 
unemployed and underemployed has 
reached the alarming level of 20 per cent 
ol the total worklorce in Peru. 

There has been drastic cut in the spending 
on public health programme despite the 
recurrence of cholera and diarrhoea among 
the slum dwcl Icrs C nnsequently, the infant 
mortality rale in Peru, 60 per thousand live 
birth, is the highest (f/ie Progress of Nations 
Report, UNICEF. 1993) in Latin America. 
The .social cost of economic reforms has 
taken its toll in Argentina as well. Violence, 
drug trafficking, malnutrition of children, 
all these have increased in the slums ol 
Buenos Aires and other cities with the ruse 
in unemployment reaching 12 per cent of 
the total workforce. 

Notwithstanding tiiese negative aspects 
of their economic policies, it is the economic 
record that has stood both. Menem and 
Fujimori, in good stead. And when stability 
becomes a buzzword who cares if the 
‘saviour’ has been flaunting democratu 
norms and ruling by decrees. It is to be 
noted that during his first term. Menem 
issued as many as 360decrees (of necessity 
and urgency which empowers the president 
to by-pass the congress) to implement his. 
programmes, whereas his predecessor had 
issued only 10 decrees in the preceding 
five-and-a-half years (The Time. May 15, 
1995). In fact, ruling by decrees has been 
more a norm than exception in Argentina 
during Menem’s regime. 


.Similarly. Fujimori, under the new 
constitution, acquirou enormous executive 
powers and also resurrccicd the ministry 
of presidency with special allocaiion of 
miliums ol dollais to dole out to the needy 
persons or lns^t!!^lo[|,^ including 
municipalities He appoints all governors, 
judges in the Su|)reme Ciuiri ,ind his 
approval is a imisi loi ,ill development 
projects. The p,irliameiii is meant only to 
put a rubber stamp on the legislations 
proposed by liiin 

In Brazil, one yeai lias alietiiiy passed 
since the latest Cl onomicreloi ms prograiiiine 
(also known as ‘Real Plan') came mioel'lci t. 
Meanwhile its aulhoi. f•■e^nandco llcnriqiie 
Cordoso, got ela ted and assumed presidency 
on January 1 this year. Bui his ‘Real plan' 
IS yet to gain llie congressional approval. 
The plan has been implemented thiough 
presidential decrees This provisional 
measure has legal validity lor 30 days only 
but It ctinbc re-promulgated beloic iisexpiry, 
and can be lencwcd endlessly No wonder, 
president ('oidoso has issued more than 150 
decrees, even on sublet is like cieaiton ot 
new government agencies. 

In a desperate siiutition wlier',.- [leoplc are 
struggling to survive, who will care lor the 
social cost ot economic relorms or loi that 
matter the niceties ol democralic governance. 
What matieis immediately to them is 
econornic stability sintc they do not want 
to return to the past Incidentally. Menem 
had literally told hts elet toimes that they hiid 
to make a choice • 'eilhci me or chaos'. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Structural Adjustment on the Baltic 

Nigel Harris 


Hard hit hy the dtsintegration of the Soviet Union, the economies of the 
three Baltu republics aie retoveung at a shm paie amidst social 
dislocation faced hy then populace 


WF arc travelling wuth Iroin St Petersburg, 
through the three Baltic states pAtonia, 
Latvia and 1 ithuania to Poland It is a flat 
land ot cultivated prairies a kind ol Nordic 
Nebraska, with great forests that for a decade 
offered shelter to the nationalist guerrillas 
who fought the ,So vict (x cupiers after second 
world war I he land is dotted with ancient 
Germanic cities now iingcd with the 
apartment and office blixks of the Sovicf 
era In eastern Liitvia and in Lithuania, 
historically, Polish influence is strong (and 
the Lithuanians aic Catholic, like the Poles, 
not Lutheran like their noilhcrn neighbours) 
The Germans fled alter 1945 - an cailicr 
ethnic cleansing but the relics are still 
theie, the Lutheran churches (even where 
the orthodox priests have claimed them or 
the agne ultuial col Ic'd! ve uses them as bams), 
the tnm cottages the tree lined roads, they 
arc as melancholy as the ex-Sikh villages 
ot Pakistan or the Muslim ci]uivalents in 
India 

In Kalintntgrad, an island ot Russian 
territory south ol Lithuania and north of 
Poland (with no land ac cess to Russia proper) 
the ghosts aie now coming alive For this 
IS toimei Kocnigsberg, the heart of old 
Prussia It was largely flattened by British 
bombers in one ol those oi gies of destruc tion 
that wars make biictly iighteous The 
Russians rebuilt it in lh.ii hideous style ot 
grey bUxks like endless barracks and vast 
highways which constitute the essence of 
Soviet modeinism But cm the island where 
the old centre existed they shorc’d up the 
ruins of the cathedral of the old Pmssran 
kings It IS now a favounte slopping oft point 
for the masses of German touri sts who return 
to tor elderly Prussians a holy place In the 
cathedral grounds is the giave ot one ot 
Koenigsbcrg sinostfamoussons,Emmanuel 
Kant now become foi whaicvci bi/ane 
reason - a shnne wheie newly weds place 
their marriage flowe.s Has the categoncal 
imperative acquiied a nubile dimension’ 

If the future of the world bcicmgs to small 
states, as some argue, then the three newly- 
indcpendent Baltic countnes herald the new 
world order The populai’ions of Estonia 
Latvia and Lithuania are respectively I 5 
million (70 per cent urban), 2 5 million (69 
per cent urban) and 5 7 million (68 per cent 


urban) Before I99l,theiridentitywasbuned 
in the old Soviet Union Now they have 
separate seatsin the United Nations, separate 
currencies and flags, and the historians are 
busy caiving out a slice of history, tact or 
Action to vindicate an eternal existence 
Now the statistical smoke is clearing, the 
three Baltic states emerge as by Woi Id Bank 
reckoning middle income countnes with 
per capita gioss domestic pioduct levels 
(and in hrickets annual rate of growth 
1980-95).)! respectively, % 5,080 (-2 2 per 
cent), $ 2,010 ( 0 6 per cent), $ 1,520 (-2 8 
per cent) 

All three have cxpcnenccd a very severe 
slump the most severe in their recorded 
history, as the result ol the break up ol the 
Soviet Union When, after the second world 
war Moscow forcibly mcorpoiated the thice 
(they had been independent in the intciwai 
years) the Soviet plan reshaped the 
economics to lit all-Soviet pnontics 

Perhaps because the population was 
historically well educated - Estonia tor 
example claims a 78 per cent literacy rate 
as early .is 1897 (and by the 1780s they say 
40 to 50 pei cent ol the population could 
read) - the three were made the loc alion loi 
Soviet advanced industry, particularly 
supplying the military-indusliial complex 
The three were rapidly industrialised and 
came to export energy, petrochemicals 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
producer and consumer goods, half the powc i 
generated was supplied to the rest ol the 
Union The inuustrialisalionwasbasedupon 
cxtraordinaiilv low priced Soviet enemy and 
raw material supplies, and paid no .iiteniioii 
to the leal costs ol transport ot alternative 
loc ations In agric uliurc, the land was turned 
to specialise moie in cattle, livcst>Hk and 
dairy produce based upon very cheap 
imported gram fodder 

Industrialisation went well beyond the 
local supply of woi kers and skills, espec tally 
given the dcpartuie ot the mainly urban 
Germans Thus Russians came to replace 
the Germans In Estonia, 2,00.000 Russians 
arrived almost immediately (as. Estonnns 
say. 5(),{XK) Estonians were deported or 
liquidated) By 1979, 55 per cent of the 
inhabitants were non-Estomans In Latvia, 
too, about a third of the population were 


drawn from elsewhere They were 
concentrated in industry and administration, 
and in the cities The most extreme examples 
were Narva, on Estonia’s northern border 
with Russia, where 78 per cent of the 
population IS still Russian, or l^tvia’s seven 
largest cities where Latvians arc a minonty 
(and in the capital, Riga, two-thirds of the 
population arc said to be Russian) Only 
Lithuania escaped much ol what is now seen 
as deliberate colonisation - perhaps because 
there were more Lithuanians with industnal 
expcncncc because of the pioximity to the 
more industiialiscd Poland, those from the 
old Soviet Union (excluding the Baltic 
republics) constituted only 12 5 per cent of 
Ihe population in 1990 

Till Si iIMP 

From the Baltic perspective, the incapacity 
ol the old Soviet Union to continue to supply 
very cheap energy and raw materials made 
It impossible to sustain the economics The 
planning system collapsed dislocating all 
the c onnecting flows Ihe old CMEA group 
disintcgiatcd, icmoving both suppliers and 
markets and then the collapse of the Soviet 
I inion hot>elcss|y compounded the disaster 
This imposed a niajoi slump on the Baltic 
icpublics quite independently at that stage, 
ol the modest el tons lo rclorni A system 
founded in a centralised allocation of inputs 
and outputs ol rigidly guaiantecd 
employment wages and consumption broke 
up on Ihe reefs of the world and domestic 
markets The contusion - symbolised in the 
failed Moscow coup of 1991 -allowed the 
Ihtee liny Baltic states to slip oul ol the 
Russian ncKise It they had stayed thedisastci 
would have also pulled them down but 
without any capacity to help themselves 
They left exploiting the opportunity of 
Moscow s paiaiysis to reassert theirdemand 
lor national liberation 

1 he c ost ol the bteakdown has been very 
high From an output which was wilfully 
matenal - energy - and transport-intensive, 
the three were obliged as swiftly as possible 
to restructure their economies to til world 
scarcities A large pait ot the old output, as 
111 Russia had become unsaleable at any sort 
ol realistic prices or they piesupposcd 
ibsurdly cheap energy or raw matenal 
supplies, or they just failed to lit a modem 
economy Continuing difficulties in Russian 
input supplies tcirced the Baltic suites to 
impoit from the European Union, and to 
direct their exports theic in oider to pay tor 
imports The ending ot cheap cattle teed 
from Russia and eastern Europe forced a 
violent reorientation of agncultiire back 
towards arable farming - there was a radical 
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contraction of meat output. The end of cheap 
energy and raw materials paralysed industry. 
In 1992. industrial output declined between 
25 (Estonia) and 37 per cent (Lithuania); 
agricultural production went down by 
between 12 (Latvia) and 24 per cent 
(Lithuania); and gross domestic product, 
between 15 (Estonia) and 27 per cent 
(Lithuania). 

The crisis was most severe in industry and 
in the state-sector (a small-scale private sector 
had been allowed in the old Soviet Union 
from 1987), and therefore in the cities and 
for the Russian industrial working cla.ss. In 
Latvia in 1994, for example, former Soviet 
citizens (excluding citizens of the Baltic 
reptibl ics) were 36 percent of the population, 
but 47 per cent of the officially unemployed. 
The misery of many of the Russians in some 
partsol the countries is palpable. A significant 
number began the trek back to Russia (an 
cmigr.-)tion increased by the ultimate 
evacuation of the Russian armed forces). 

Ckisis Coniinofs 

The year 1992 did not end the crisis, and 
although Lutvijns Banka, the central hank 
of Latvia, claims that the economy ‘cca.sed 
contracting' in 1994 and began an upturn, 
the evidence i s far from conci u si vc. A s always 
in macro-economic reform, it seems, an 
increasingly large part of me economy slips 
out of the .statistical network. But whatever 
the scries, the lust hall decade appears 
dis.istrous. 

Consider the random selection ol figures 
from Latvia and Lithuania given in the 
accompanying Table. The decline in 
industrial output, by seemr. is even more 
disastrous. The overwhelming bulk of this 
statistical decline has been in the state sector 
(where the statistical collection services arc 
more developed). The old agricultural 
collectives of Lai via have seen output decline 
officially by 82.5 per cent from the peak of 
1985 (to 1994). Simultaneously, private 
agriculf ural output exfianded by 40 per cent, 
far too little to change the overall figures 
(capital investment and electricity 
consumption have both plummeted, and been 
redistributed to private peasant and 
commercial farming). 

The most damaging indictment however 
is, as in Russia, the llgures for the average 
expectation of life at binh for men. These 
have declined from their peak years as 
follows; 

Estonia: from 6 /.O years (1989) to 64.1 (for 
males and females together, 71 to 69.6; 
Latvia: from 65.5 years (1985/86 to 61.6 
(70.2 to 67.0): 

Lithuania: from 66.6 years (1990) to 63.3 
(71.0 to 69.1). 


Again, as in Russia, the increase in deatlis 
for males is not the result of either an increase 
in infant mortality or increa.ses in deaths for 
the elderly, but is hunched in the active age 
groups. 

The figures seem so catastrophic, it 
encourages scepticism. Furthermore, they 
are not consistent with other evidence. To 
the visitor, the standard of living tor the 
majority is austere, but is not in such violent 
contrast with the old Soviet Union. Tliere 
is a lot of money about - the shops are full 
and buyers plcntilul (and the shops would 
not be full if there were no buyers). In the 
cities, there is something of a building boom, 
especially concentrated in renovating and 
rebuilding the older historic quarters. The 
figures on consumer durables show a steady 
improvement - in the first three years of the 
decade in Lithuania, carownership increased 
from 128 per l.(X)0 population to 155, and 
telephone ownership, from 158 to 183. Of 
course, thiscouidjust mean greaterincquality, 
except that there are few of the signs of 
growing piiverly and deteriorating nutrition 
among the population at large. Above all. 
despite the male death rate, virtually ail the 
statistics on health show a steady 
improvement 

The jury is still out. But it seems the 
benchmark figures of the past may be 
considerably exaggerated. Thedataavailabic 
have been collected in a statistical system 
just being created, and there arc problems 
of comparability between the old scries and 
the new (and between the material and gross 
product systems). Above all, liberalisation 
allows and gives an incentive for a larger 
and larger part ot the economic .sy.stem to 
escape statistical monitoring. The state sector 
is tightly monitored. The new private sector 
is not and, of its nature, cannot be at tolerable 
cost. Furthermore, a major part of basic food 


supply IS now .said to be created within 
hou.scholdsor sold inlormally without being 
recorded. There is, as everywhere, little 
reliable inlormation on what is called the 
‘shadow economy’ - one ot Lithuania's 
leading statisticians (<ui ii .is equal to between 
15 and .^0 per cent ol the country's gross 
domestic product (the ficquency with which 
that range is cited in many di ricreiu countries 
suggests it IS no more than a conventional 
rule-ol-thunib, rathei than based on hard 
evidence). 

Reality may not be as di.sastious as the 
figures suggest, indeed, the liguies are so 
bad that, if true, the siiuat ion would constitute 
the breakdown of .society. But the picture 
IS still not go<xl Rcstnictiiring has been 
painful and there have been major losses. 
Consumer budget surveys oltcn c.scapc the 
problems of national statistics, and they show 
a significant deterioration in the standard 
of living-a sharp increase in the proportions 
of income spent on 'basic necessities', 
especially food, and a shift in food 
consumption away from high to low valued 
gmids - from meat to vegetables and fruit 
(which some optimists sccusthccxplanation 
for the improvement in health status). 

The unemployment figures arc even less 
reliable than the output data, especially where 
inflation has devalued unemployment 
benefits (the basis for registration and so the 
foundation of the statistics), and registration 
entails undertaking compulsory manual work 
lor the government. One local Latvian .study 
suggests that some 17 per cent of the 
workforce were out-ol-work and searching 
for It (comparetl to official national rates in 
the 5 to 8 per cent range), Whcie an old state- 
owned enteqirise operates in a new town 
(without alternative employment sources) 
and is restructiinng. there may he localised 
high figures for unemployment ol this order 


TAULF Some Indicators on ruE Economy of Latvia and I .ithimnia 



Latvia 

(1990-94) 

Lithuania 

(I990-9.T) 

Total floor space of completed residential building. '(XX) sq m 



(per cent) 

-76 7 

-.54 8 

Value of agricultural output (constant pnees) 

- 17 2 


Value ol gross industrial output (constant prices) 

-6 4 

75 0 

Average purchasing power of the population (constant prices) 

-.54 0 


Per capita per annum average food availability.kgs. 



a) meal and meal products 

-29.0 

-41 0 

b) milk and milk products 



c) eggs and egg products 

-79 5 

5.10 

d) fish and fish products 

-.57 8 

-54.9 

e) sugar 

-25.2 

-41,9 

0 potatoes 

-^.0 

16 5 

g) fruit and bemes 

■f62 5 

+51 5 

h) vegetables 

-f.5.8 

-127 

i) cereal and cereal pruducts 

-f4.7 

+1.10 


Sources: Calculated for Latvija Skaiilm (‘Latvia in Figures') 1995. Central .Statistical Bureau of 
Latvia, Riga, 1995-, Latvijas StaHskikas lkmenes<4 Hileien.s (MnnlMy Bulletin) #6 1995, 
Central Statistical Bureau of Latvia, Riga, 1995; Uetuvos Ekonomme ir Socialine Raida 
{‘EcottomicandSftciaiDevelopment in Lithuania'), l995{January-June). Vilnius, 1995. 
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ol m<ii;nicude hut otherwise the problem is 
less the shortage ol work than low incomes 
Otiiiially the majonty ol the unemployed 
arc women (in lontr isl to Western Burope), 
and the out ot work are bunched at the 
extremities ot the age range the young and 
the elderly 

tiovernment pressure and the high cost of 
scserantt pay have discouraged state lirms 
Irom sacking Instead workers are pul on 
short time or long pciiods ol unpaid leave 
without thiscounttng as unemployment Real 
wages havcceitainly dec lined incl IcxxJpnccs 
and housing costs have led price inflation 
in all three republics But no one knows what 
prupoition ot income is now generated 
outside what is counted otli< lallv as work 
Those tell tale signs ol poverty the 
undernourishment ol intanis the families 
sleeping rough the' horde ol c hildtcn hustling 
and begging arc not obsious 

The more severe damage seems to have 
been inflicted on people s sense ol security 
Real incomes and even moic consuming 
power wcic low in the old Soviet Union, 
but at least a minimum level was guaranteed 
Now labour mobility both hinngs and hnngs. 
has sharply increased The value ot social 
sec uiity payments has declined precipitately 
We have lorgoilcn our old people’ someone 
tells u with a tear in hci c’ve Outside the 
chuiches a tew aged and disabled usually 
women in hcadscarvcs and archaic dress 
humbly wail lor a coin (unlike Western 
buiopc >md Noith America wheie it is the 
young who beg with conlidcncc even 
impudence) An increase in povcity has gone 
with the manliest signs ol incicasing 
incqualilv That is social stiatilication a 
Latvian declaies with icpiessed fury as a 
large shiny car slides noiselessly past The 
old idea ol equality in austerity has tor 
many a continuing moral validity 

The populations ol the Baltic republics ari 
aging The Russians is ho leave tend to be 
in the active age groups so the resulting 
contraction in the kibouriniceiscxaggciated 
It IS the c ity laboui lotcc wheic this is shown 
most shaiply The worklorce ol Tallinn 
>.apital ol Lstonia has shrunk hy K 4pcrceni 
since 1990 and Riga s population has 
declined by 7 1 per cent since 1989 In the 
future the burden ol VKial secunty lor the 
aged will glow as the labour forte is 
shrinking All ihri c governments are trying 
to raise the retirement age (from around 59 
to 65) to compensate but the pievious types 
ol economic acti' itv have olten left olJci 
workers in poor health if not disabled and 
working conditions remain pool 

Thl Niw 

Yet despite all the dtlliculties the three 
.'conomics have gone a long way in economic 


restructuri ng in an extraordinarily short time, 
to find a new economic raison d'etre Foreign 
trade is the must dramatic index of this In 
1990, 95 per cent of the thiee republics' 
cxpoiis went to the Soviet Union, which 
supplied between 80 and 87 per cent of 
imports By 1994 about 30 per cent ol 
Estonia s exports went to the CIS group 
which replaced the Soviet Union 43 perc ent 
ol 1 atvia s and 47 per ccni ol Lithuania s 
The respective figures for imports from the 
CIS were 20 M) and 50 per cent Indeed 
given the cuirency difficulties severe 
problems in border transactions and high 
Russian duties on imports from the Baltic 
countries ii is remarkable that even these 
levels of trade peisist On the other hand 
exports have shifted away from heavy 
inciustry other manufacturing and meat and 
dairy produils to other loodstulfs raw 
matenals (paituularly timber and timbei 
products) and light industnal goods 
It might be thought that the three republic s 
would tiy to keep tree trade relationships 
between themselves when they became 
independeni but they rapidly developed 
lamiliai squabbles and new significant 
border haiiicadcs A Baltic Free liadt 
agrcemcni was signed in Apiil 1994 bui it 
has not produced diamatic results so lar 
Agiicultuie has been excluded foi a 
iraiisition.il peiiod, because sav the 
bsionians ihc 1 aivians subsidise Ijrming 
and say the Latvians the Lithuanians 
subsidise fanning In an aricicni nonsense 
put toiwaid h> a Latvian economist 
Agriculture is a lundamcmal pan ol the 
cultural idcnitiy ot Latvia as il cultures 
never changed and as il these giounds wcic 
adequate to deny the mass ot poor L atvians 
cheaper food from Lithuania 


Furthermore the new pnvate sector hac 
grown swiltly since it was permitted in the 
old Soviet Union in 1987 It has increased 
four-fold since 1990 with olticial 
registrations reaching in Januaiy 1995 
57 000 (or 30 per I 000 population) in 
F.sionid and I 20,000 ( 34 per 1 000) in 
Lithuania and 29 per 1 000 in Latvia 
(compared saj to the European Union s 
43) The bulk is very small (under 10 
employees) but the private sector as a whole 
now employ s halt Ihc labour force in Estonia 
and 64 per cent in L ithuania 
Pnvatisation ot the old stale sectui has 
been much slower Governments have been 
reluctant to relinquish the poweis ot 
pationage Estonia has lescrved key set tors 
tor public ownership (mining power 
railways engineering highways posts 
»caport‘i although even here the lorm is 
to be the joint stock company rather than 
ministcnaldepcndeni les Latslahasdeclared 
Il will leidin 30 per cent ol the national 
cionoiny covering natuial monopolies and 
various oihci scctois (pharmaceuticals 
tobacco alcoholic beverages miittaty 
equipment some bulks) Lithuania has 
postponed the sale ol public monopolies 
until the ne\i ccnuiis layinu down that it 
will ictain diiection ot sectors producing 
goods ol iniponancc lor the stale oi the 
popul ition Now III iilhe(huehave launched 
Ihcmsciscson world m.irkeis thev may lind 
these lornuilac become increasingly 
iLsirii iiveiiiicrnist)l tconoinic peilorm.mce 
and high cost In lernis ol privaiis,iiiim Id 
alone real iistiucluring the progicss has 
hccii slow I Ithuania claims ui he in the 
lead with 78 per ccni ol the toimci capital 
ol the '•tale now sold oil (including all 
agnculluial enterprises) 
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Russia 

The issue of Russians - ihose in the old 
Soviet Union with internal passports saying 
ihey were Russians - in the Baltic states is 
ihc unresolved question. Russia is one of the 
largest Umssc cannon in world affairs, and 
the Bailie states could connect with the 
switchback of politics in Mo.scow, espccialfy 
alarmingly after the Chechnya experience. 
Many of the Ru.ssians in the Baltic were as 
committed to the independence of the 
republics as tho.se who claimed to be 
indigenous; many have learned the local 
language and .seek to be gcxal citizens of the 
new states. But it is understandable it 
especially Estonians and Latvians nurture 
tears for their political independence, 
particularly because economic restructuring 
has hit harder the Russian industrial 
workforce in the cities (where they often 
predominate). Moscow has made clear its 
eagerness to dabble in the politics of its new 
neighbours, tormer republics of the Soviet 
Union, and 'the defence of the interests ot 
Russians' living abroad is everywhere the 
pretext for intervention. 

Language is - as it always was within the 
Soviet Union -- a key political issue. In 
Latvia. 36 per eent of school enrolments are 
still in Russian-medium .schtxrls. T'hc lack 
ol teachers and textbooks is blamed for this, 
but why should Rus.sians be denied the right 
to education in their mother tongue which 
thereby gives them access to the much vaster 
educational and work opportunities of 
Russia’' It IS a hallowed principle of the 
treatment ot minorities, if Estonians want to 
learn a second language, they choose English 
or French or German; why should Russians 
i)e denied this opportunity and obliged to 
Icam Estonian as their second language?The 
Riga police, a Latvian mutters darkly, are 
still Russian, and the city possesses a signi¬ 
ficant colony, he says, or retired Russian army 
oflicers, many of them still relatively young. 

In Narva, on Estonia’s northern border 
with Rus.sia, X6 per cent of the inhabitants 
are Russian and the rate of unemployment 
is said to be among the highest. There is an 
air of decay, of demoralisation and menace; 
the crime rate is said to he high. On the 
bridge across the river which is the border 
(with two medieval castles glaring at each 
other on each side), there is a sad line of 
Estonian cars waiting to enter Russia. If the 
Russian immigration officers feel tired, it 
can take a day although the trafllc is small. 
As everywhere, immigration officers are 
empowered with ihe discretion to sacrifice 
economic activity - and the time of those 
stupid enough to want to cross borders - to 
the paranoid fantasies of their governments. 
At the then rate of crossing, I calculate they 
handle about 8,000 vehicles a year, and I 




ask the immigration officer how he might 
cope with the 80 million border crossings 
between southern California and Tijuana. 
He chortles with delight and translates my 
question for the amusement of his collca- 
•gues, returning with. 'Ah. but this is Russia'. 
He does noi know Lenin's phrase forTsari.st 
Russia, 'a prison of peoples’, where all 
foreigners are regarded as spies (or, now, 
a source ol bribes). 

The rationale for all this tire.some regulation 
is that the border areas are ideal for criminal 
activity (cxccpi that the criminals are not so 
stupid as to be caught by the lumbenng 
bureaucracy of the border guards; it hits only 
the innocent). The Russian mafia, it is said. 
Ilee to safe havens in the Baltic republics, 
and iflrovide the backbone for Ihc protection 
rackets there, the dcu^ and arms running. 
Cash laundering .must al.so be significant 
since, unlike iheRussians. the currencies arc 
freely negrrrtiilc. The extraordinary move- 
meqi of Ru.ssian oil money is said to have 
bden a factor in the collapse of Latvia’s largest 
commercial bank, the Baltija, in the spnng. 

One symptom of the tensions has been the 
debate over who should be entitled to 
citizenship in the new Republics - all who 
li ve there (as has happened in Lithuania with 
its relatively small Russian population) or 
all who were there (including their 
descendants) in 1939. Ihe last year of the 
old independent republics. In the case of the 
second option, all others would then be 
required to wait in the queue, to demonstrate 
their competence in Ihe local language and 
fulfil other residence requirements over a 
period of years. For those born and brought 
up in the Baltic republics but now suddenly 
transformed into foreigners, this is an 
indignity only likely to infuriate. 

Apart from those many Russians bom in 
the Baltic republics, there are others who 
quite by chance find themselves, through the 
vagaries of (he break-up of empire, suddenly 
in a foreign country (as happened lo the 
Germans before them, some claiming 
ancestry in the Baltic since the 12th century, 
and more tragically, with the Baltic Jews). 
In a Riga cafe, wc fall into conversation with 
an Armenian woman (or so she claims when 
the motxl takes her since her father had 
Armenian nationality in the old Soviet 
Union), who was bom in now independent 
Moldeva. She moved to Latvia with her 
husband, a Russian anny corporal, hut she 
says laconically, he has now fled to Russia 
to escape his debts to the local mafia. She 
was lucky - when the music stopped, she 
found herself in one of the most charming 
cities of the old Soviet Union. But of the 
four independent countries she has some 
claim on, which is she to choose? 

The dangers are much greater because of 
the long gruelling crisis of poor Russia. In 
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beautiful St Petersbure, there .seems a .sense 
of exhaustion. The hisuinc Russian project 
collapsed - lo lead the world to a new 
civilisation out ol the squaloi of old muzhik 
Russia, to define progress il.scit It was a 
spectacular fantasy whicli held a large part 
ol Iheglobcinthrall tor much of (his century. 
Now not even the monuments remain, and 
Tsar Peter’s glorious Germanic city has 
swamped Lenin’s. Anyone old enough to 
have been serious about the tormer Soviet 
order must now wither bcloie the scorn and 
derision ol the young and ol the republics 
like tho.se in the Baltic which lor decades 
were bludgeoned into conlormiiy with (lie 
myth of proletarian power Yet, on the other 
hand, despite ail the problems, the transition 
has been made, so perhaps even many of Ihc 
older generation no longer believed in (he 
Soviet myth. Wearily, the new world of 
gangsters and hu.stlers, of llashy cars and fur 
coats, may not seem much worse than the 
old one of grey bureaucrats, a corrupt but 
militarised !i(x:iety, and hideous gulags. 

The scourging ot Russia, the stripping 
ot it,s dignity, could make Ihe Baltic 
republics part of the anvil on which to forge 
a new Russian unity or yoke. The Estonians 
and Latvians cannot concede nationality to 
their Russian inhabitants without seeming 
to bclray the struggle for national liberation. 
But if they do not. they create a potential 
filth column, and some Russians would no 
doubt welcome the opportunity to make 
their fortune by helping Moscow's return 
and the resumption ol the role ot Russians 
as master race. As ail third world countries 
discovered, national independence does not 
mean the end ot history 

Asalways-itisthepictyofourmatcnalist 
age - economic growth may ease some of 
the problems within the Baltic states. But 
that IS only possible for them il an open 
world economy is preserved. If ihe world 
economy again becomes reduced to the 
relationships between suites - where political 
muscle IS crucial to national economies - 
then the three are lost for they are tar too 
small. But. as Singapore and Hong Kong 
demonstrate, if the world economy is 
primarily world markets, operating 
independently of governments, then there is 
some hope that small size can be a source 
of strength, of nimbleness and tlexibility in 
identifying and exploiting niches in a world 
system. Then the great lumbering mammoths 
of the large powers have the most to fear 
from a global system since it undermines 
their central power. The Baltic republics 
opted for political .separation from the Soviet 
Union in order to pursue economic 
integration with the world. They have gone 
quite a long way on that road, and despite 
all the problems, there arc no w some grounds 
for modest optimism. 
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Critique of Political Economy 

Neglected Aspects 

Behzad Yaghmaian 

The Marxian Concept of Capital and the Soviet Experience: Essay in Critique 
of Political Economy by Parcsh Chattopadhyay; Pragcr, London, 1994. 


PARESH rHATTOPADHYAY’s htwk is 
an imporlani, timely, and relrcshing 
contribution to the Marxist literature on 
socialism and the critique of political 
economy, and a novel approach to the long- 
debated question of the nature of old .Soviet 
society Through extensive research in 
primary sources in German and Russian. 
Chattopadhyay presents a thorough analysis 
ol some neglected aspects of Marx ’ s ci itique 
oi political economy, as well as a brilliant 
application ot this analysis to the case of the 
Soviet Union, ('hatiopadhyay's hook is 
technical, but accessible and extremely clear 
in Its pre.scntation. It is a rc.scarch project 
with long-lasting value to the students of 
Marx in both the academia and the 
movemenis tor social change. This is a 
profound and solid cu.se in support ol Marx's 
libertarian perspective and the viability of 
hi,> vision nt s(K;ialtsm. 

In this hook. Chattopadhyay argues that 
the old Soviet Union was neither .soeiali.st, 
nor non-capitalist, as argued by Sweezy and 
others. The Soviet Union was a capitalist 
.society with all essential charaetenslics of 
capitalism. I'he scKial relationsof pmduction 
in the Soviet Union was marked by the 
separation ot the immediate producers from 
their conditions of production. The 
immediate producers were 'free labourers' 
in the double sense articulated by Marx. 
While being the non-owners of the means 
of production, the labourers were free with 
respect to individual units of prcxluction. 
Consequently, the immediate producers 
assumed the character of wage labour, 
confronting their conditions of labour as 
alien ob)ectificd labour - as capital 

Chattopadhyay characterises the regime 
of accumulation in the Soviet Union as what 
he calls the accumulation of capital ot the 
second type. This is accumulation ba.scd on 
the exploitation of wage labourers and 
without continuously revolutionising the 
methods of production. Guided by the 
objective of rapid industrialisation, the 
Soviet regime of accumulation, argues 
Chattopadhyay. followed the path of 
quantitative expansion of production under 
.stationary methods of production. This 
particular regime of accumulation, finally 
reached its limit, leading to the crisis of 
the over-accumulation of capital (or 
equivalently the under-production of 
commodities) and the eventual collapse of 
the Soviet system. 


These arguments arc articulated and 
substantiated in three parts. In the first part 
(Chapters I and 2). Chattopadhyay develops 
a theoretical framework within which he 
analyses the Soviet experience in the 
remainder of the book. In Chapter I, he 
presents an analysis of the concept of capital 
in Marx, while di.scussingtwo types of capital 
accumulation in Chapter 2. The second pail 
of the book (Chapters 3,4 and 5) is devoted 
to an application of the Marxian categories 
developed earlier to the study ot the Soviet 
Union and the causes of its collapse. In the 
last part (Chapters 6.7 and 8) Chattopadhyay 
critiques other Marxist attempts to explain 
the Soviet Union as cither a socialist or a 
non-capitalist. 

The starting point in Chattopadhyay's 
inquiry is the theoretical di.scussion ol the 
concept of capital in the sense of Marx. This 
is the most signitlcant contribution of the 
book. It is through this analysis that 
Chattopadhyay develops a theoretical 
structure that enables him to demonstrate 
very convincingly that the relations of pro¬ 
duction in the old Soviet Union were capita¬ 
list in nature. He begins the analysis by 
exploring the "double existence of capital": 
its 'economic property’ - refernng to the 
relations of production, and its ‘juridical 
property’ - referring to the ownership 
relations of capital The distinction between 
the two properties of capital becomes the 
foundation and the cornerstone of the 
theoretical model within which he then 
analyses the Soviet economy and 
demonstrates its correspondence with the 
category of capital in the sen.se of Marx. 

Capital in its economic existence is a 
social relation of production - a scKial totality 
in its essential reality, representing the 
capitalist class in opposition to the wage 
labouring class. But in its phenomenal reality, 
this social totality - the social total capital 
(STC) “appears only in fragments, as 
reciprocally independent, singular capitals” 
(p 12). It is this totality-singularity nexus that 
underlines the ‘double freedom’ of wage- 
labourers under capitalism. On one hand, the 
labourers confront the means of production 
as their non-property - as capital - the 
property of the capitalist class. In this sens,, 
capital IS the class property - private 
property of the capitalist class, and the 
non-property of the working class. This is 
the first sense of the labourers' freedom, 
achieved through a historical process of 


expropriation and separation of the 
immediate producers from their conditons 
of production. 

On the other hand, the wage-labour 
characier of the working class, also 
neces.vitates their 'freedom' inasecond sense. 
Here, the labourers mu.st be free with respect 
to reciprocally independent units of capital 
(firms). This ensures the commodity 
character of labour power and the exi.stence 
of a labour market where labttur power is 
freely exchanged in contracts between 
labourers and individual units of production. 
The .second sense ol labourers' freedom, by 
definition, implies the competition of 
capitals - the fragmentation of total siKial 
capital into reciprocally aulonomouscapitals. 

An essential component of the theoretical 
model elaborated by Chattopadhyay is his 
treatment of the separation of capital's 
economic property from itsjuridteal property. 
Quoting various statements by Marx, he 
argues that the juridical relations arise from 
production relations. In itsjuridical existence, 
capital a.s.sumes a multitude of forms ranging 
from the 'private' property of individuals/ 
families to thecommoncapital of associated 
capitalists’ or ‘public’ (state) property. But 
m ail of these particular juridically rccogni.scd 
forms of property, capital remains a class 
property - the private property of the 
capitalist class. The individual private 
property - the private property based on 
one'sown labour - the earlier historical form 
of private property - is itself negated within 
the coniines ot the capitali.st class (private) 
property. As Chattopadhyay argues, 
“capitalist private property in Marx’s first 
sense - that is, as class property - is ol 
course invariant with respect to changes 
within the capitalist mixie of production. 
However, private property in capital in the 
s»*nsp of individual properly (Marx’s 
second sense) changes its form (assuming 
different juridical forms) in corresponding 
to the needs of capital accumulation” (p 24) 
Centralisation of capital, and the emergence 
of loan capital and share capital are among 
the major ruptures, leading to changes in 
capital’s juridical property, without altenng 
its economic property. 

Centralisation of capital leads to a split 
in capital's property-function unity. Thus, 
capital which is social in essential reality 
becomes social al.so in its phenomenal reality, 
leading to what Marx called 'directly .social 
capital’ (DSC). Share capital is die first form 
of DSC, while .state capital represents its 
second Rirm. State could own a segment of 
the national capital, or alternatively take 
over total social capital (TSC) altogether. In 
the latter ca.se, social total capital becomes 
under the single juridical ‘public’ ownership 
of the state. But, the ownership of total 
social capital by the state, constituting a 
particular form of juridical ownership, does 
not negate the fundamental character ol 
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js class (pnsaie) property One can 
■.oncludc Iron) ('haltopadhyay s aiftumcnts 
ihar the state hcioines the lapitalist class in 
this case 

Chatiopadhyav completes this theoretical 
inalysis by presenting what he calls two 
types ol capital accumulation in Marx the 
tirsi type based on continuously 
tevoluiioiiising the methods ot production 
while the second type based on unchanging 
methods ol production Fach ol these tyjies 
ol accumulation produces a spccitic type ol 
o\er accumulation The toimer type leads 
to ovei accumulation ot capital in the loim 
ol over-pioduetion ol commodities T he latter 
type on the othci hand leads to over 
accumulation ol capital that Lorresponds to 
under pioduction ol commodities - that is 
an economy ol shoilagc Chattopadhyay 
tocuses on the second type ot accumulaiion 
and aiguo' that it is this latter type that 
explains the spccilic Its otthcmodeokapital 
accumulation in the Soviet Union 

Cii V cn the unaltered and stationary metnexJs 
ol niodciciion argues Chattopadhyay the 
miss ol surplus value can be incieascd by 
prolonging the working day employing moic 
lahouicrs oi increasing ihe inicnsity ol 
labour i \ ai lani ol inr reasmg the absolute 
suiplns value In this case production 
incicMses wiihoul a coriesponding inciease 
in the pioduclivity ot I tboui is sue h I hus 
misses ol commc^dities pioduced increase 
meicdv bee luse more capital is used In this 
siiuition IIk incicisc ol population 
consiitiiies the inathcmalical limit ot the 
production ol surplus value by lotal social 
capu il iMaix quoted or p M) 

1 he extensive giowthol production based 
on uaalierc'd meihcHls oi production can 
cveiiluallv lead lo tin me le ise in wages when 
the needs ol capital aic imuilatioii suipasses 
the increase in ihc supply ol labour The 
giowth ol capital renders the exploitable 
lahoiir insuttic lent iMar> quoted on p 40) 
and Kumulation based on the quaiuiiative 
extension ot capital reaches its liinii Qiinlitig 
Maix ('hattopadhyay states that capital is 
over .11 cumulated he.e Irom the moment 
when capital increases in telation to the 
labouiing population m such proportion that 
neither Ihc absolute labour time turnishcxl 
by this population could be prolonged 
nor surplus labour time extended' This is 
the c.ise ol .ibsolutc over accumulaiion’ or 
absolutcovei productionot capital (Marx, 
ihid) Thus, Chatiopadhyay concludes 
absoluteover-accnmulalionolcapital being 
outcome ot the piocess ot accumulation 
based on (largely) uuiioiutn mcthod(s) ol 
production, would logically be associated 
with undeipmdMlum (as opposed to over- 
picxiuction) ot commodities or in other 
words with‘Ihecuinoinyol shortage" (p40) 

The signilicance ol Chattopadhyay’s 
atticulaiion and toc'us on this neglected part 
ol Maix s critique ol political economy 
becomes eviden' in his analysis of the Soviet 
experience in the second part ot the book 
It IS here that Chatiopadhyay applies the 


second typeol capital accumulation in Marx 
and develops a novel and convincing 
explanation oi the nature and the c,iuses ot 
collapse ol the Soviet 'Jnion Through a 
careful analysis ol Soviet government 
statistics and texts including the writings 
Bolshevik leaders like l>enin Chatlopddhy.iy 
demonstiates the capitalist naiuie ol ihc 
Soviet ecopomy and the existence of the 
cc onomv ol shortage over-accumulation 
of capital ol the second type 

Using the theoi ctical framework dc\ eloped 
inthc III St twochapteishcargucsthatjundic al 
ownership ol the means ot production by 
the stale ensured the separation of labourers 
from the objc< live conditions ol pioduction 
and their own existence as wage laboureis 
The state-owned property was the non 
property ol the laboureis llius 
( hattopadhyay argues that 'public property 
in the Soviet Union was, no more than 
piivatc property in the primary sense ol 
Marx Using various siatisticsand indicators 
Chattopadhyay demonstrates the totality 
singularity lonliguration ol the .Soviet 
capital and Ihe existence ol reciprocally 
autonomous relations between different units 
ot production th it is the existence ol 
competition ol capitals in the Soviet I Imon 

C h.iltopadhs ay demonstrates the existence 
ot a Kibo'ii market and the exchange at 
commodities in iht Soviet Union l,x:gislaied 
by Ihc law the Soviet workers were free to 
chmse ihcirtradc ind place ot employment 
c,incel a lahoiii contract, or leave a particular 
-enterprise loi anothci Thus Chattopadhyay 
argues that al'lnugh the Soviet wotkers 
were accessories with lespccl lo tot.il six lal 
capital - state ciipital in this case - they were 
tree in relation to Ihe individual units ol 
pioduction I his ensaicd their double 
tieedom md their existence as wage 
labouteis 

Building upon the findings about the 
capiialisi naii'ie ol the economy 
Chatiopadhyay then puts forth an analysis 
of (he mode ol accumulation, arguing that 
‘the accumulation of capital in the USSR 
through lime h,is been an amalgam ol the 
elements ot the original accumulation ol 
capital, formal subsumption ot labour under 
capital and certain phases ot the real 
subsumption ol labour as envisaged by 
Marx that is predominantly based on the 
extension ol pioduclis c resources employed 
and not on the continuous revolutionisaiion 
ol the methods ot production (p 61) I his 
thesis IS substanti,iled in the book by caictui 
and extensive scrutiny ol statisiics and 
indicators on technical change, labour 
productivity, rate ol retirement ol capital etc 

1 he accumulation of capital was originally 
achieved through the expropriation ot the 
peasantry by the bollectivisation of 
agnculture and other legislattve measures 
argues Chattopadhyay The agricultural 
sector, in addition to supplying food and raw 
matenals tor the manufacturing sector, was, 
at the same time, the main source of the 
labour supply Given the unchanging 


mciltixls ol pnXiUct ion, the me rease in surplus 
value (.ind the ovoiall piiHluclivitv i/l the 
economy) was icndcred possible by the 
prolong.itionof ihcMotal lahouriunc through 
the imroduciion ol seven hoiii dav coupled 
with ihice shill wotk I hi was further 
leinloiced b\ vaticiiK ismts lo increase 
inemicnsityol labour im hulingenltiuemcm 
ot discipline and miroducing vanotis 
incihods sue h as sociall si e 0111(11 f ition shtKk 
bngadecamp.iu'n ilv use ol |H,iec woik,is 
the prelcricil mc’thoel ol vvac’i pavmeni and 
othci similai measun s 
(liven Ihe extensive use ol laluun even 
during the pre w.ii years ol high popui.ilton 
growth ihe lahoui lorei \v e glowing it a 
fasici i.itc than the (vopulalion m the Soviet 
Union Also as the d.ila piesenU'd by 
Chatlopadhyav indicates the giowtii r.Uc ol 
the means ot pioduction in use has been 
nmch iaslei th,iii that ot the iinplovnieni ,>t 
living labevui Uowevet this trend w.is not 
matched by a coties|ionding iiicieasc m the 
productivity ol l.thour (iivcn this situ.i'ion 
the .ibility of capital to grow and .10 umul.ite 
was bsiund to reach its limit In l.icl as 
C haitop.idhvav demonstrates statistic iillv the 
pioduetivity ot kiboui has been eot'sislenlly 
falling in the List tom decades -xcept fevr 
the penoel l%6 70 .ind Ihe pii'diieliviiv ol 
I qiital h.vs bevn ne'galive excciil lor IdMkSI 
Fhio in Ihe l.ico ol this double dee line 
concludes Chatiop.ulhyay couibiiied with 
the near impossibility ot steadilv increasing 
Ihe mass ol l.iboui power used or given Ihe 
basically siationarv me'liuKlsot pioduction 
raising the lalc ol icLitivc suipiiis v iluc we 
seem to he in the picscnce ol a situation 
whichlaigcly ilnotindclail corresponds 
to that ot over accuniiiiation ol capital 
asstKi.ilcd with capil il .icsumul.ilion of the 
second type as analysed bv M.iix (p 77) 
Hiving piesented Ins leiiinulalion ol the 
economy ot shortage in Ihc Soviet Union, 
('h.vttop.idhyay spends the icniatndei ol the 
book on Ihe non i.ipiialisi the*is ind other 
chai<icti‘nsa(ions ol the SovicM Union Here 
loo ('hattopadhyay uses the ihcoictical 
calugoiicsdevclope'dcarlici and illtiniin ties 
the departute ot the sociahsi <ind the non- 
capiialist theses irom Marx s melhcHi and 
thcoreiit.il liamework ( liallop.idhyay s 
disetission ol the socialist revolution the 
transitional soe icly the lole ol state in the 
tr,insitional pctiocl and Ihe naiuic ol the 
socialist/communisi society is grounded in 
Maix slihertaiian vision,ind Ills (ihilosophy 
ol liher,ttion As he argues 11 is this vision 
and philosophy that was missing Irom the 
start in the US.SR I aithful to Matx ‘ belief 
that 'the emancip.ilion ol the working class 
must be conquered by the working classes 
themselves’ Chattopadhyay iciects Ihe 
tonlcniion th.it Ihe Oiiober Revolution 
constituted a socialist revolulion and 
aitie ulates a vision ol socialism that is based 
on scif-cmancipation ol pioduccis leading 
to "a society ol Ircc and assciciaied 
produceis”.oi .ilietnalive ly aunionof free 
individuals' 
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Balkans in Transition 

Will Padmore 

Broken Bonds: Yugoslavia’s Disintegration and Balkan Politics in Transition 
by I rnaid J C’ohcn, WcsJview Press, Boulder and Oxford (2nd cd), 1995, £ 11 95 


I HIS IS an excellent hcKik by a teai her ot 
political science at Simon I rascr I >niversity 
KiiiishColumbia Canada Hu Intertuilioiial 
Re\u n said ol the first edition that 
It was lar superior in its tactual coverage 
and balance to us various competitors in the 
field He has told the story as completely 
and as impaitiallv as we aie liable to get 
C ohen gives a brief history ot \ ugoslavia 
in the f irst c haptcr The rest of the book gives 
a detailed account ot Yugoslavia s breakup 
and the wai 

Yugosl.ivia existed as a state from 1918 
to 1991 Under Iito it had a devolved and 
federal constitution I his gave parity 
representation to each ol the six republics 
in the Yugoslav federation even though 
Serbia was by fat the biggest Ftto selected 
people tor jobs by ethnic arithnjetic and 
rotated top officials annually But these 
policies signally failed to unify Yugoslavia 
The constitution encouraged those who 
wanted to split the country They h.id a two 
trad strategy They aimed to move from 
feck lalion ioconfc*detation as a step towards 
independence at the same time they tormed 
separate institutions designed tor complete 
independence 

tkulside forces sci/ed on these internal 
failings InJaniiary IWl thellSandGerman 
ambassadors pressed the Yugoslav National 
Army not to intervene to keep Croatia in 
Yugoslavia (p 190) In early 1991 Gcimany 
and other countries sold arms to Croatia and 
Slovenia (p 207) On June 2S 1991 Cioalia 
and Slovenia unilaterally declared ihcir 
independence The ('roats were desperate 
lor foreign intcivcntion The Tudfman 
uovernment beliesc'd that immediate 
interiutionalisation ot the Yugoslav ensrs 
was ibsolutely crucial’(p 2^6) When the 
Yogoslas government deployed the National 
Aimy to hold the couoiiy together, the EC 
secretly threatened to cut off all aid to 
Yugoslavia On OcIoKm 4 1991 the opening 
day ot the EC Contcicm e its chairman laird 
Carrington presented an agenda ‘ premised 
on the assumption that V ugoslavia no longei 
existed (p 2 J7) The PC announced that all 
the Yugoslav republics are soveieign and 
independent with international identity” As 
( ohen writes the PC' had apparently made 
a political decision to dismember the 
Yugoslav federation’ (p2?7) Hurd warned 
in December 1991 that recognising Croatia 
and Slovenia would escalate the war 
Carrington warned that recognition would 
weaken diplomatic ettoris to achieve a 


ceasefire and a settlement, and would also 
spiead the war to Bosnia (p 239) Despite, 
Ol because of all these gcKxi reasons, the 
EC' including Biitain recognised Croatia 
and Slovenia in January Fhe UN did texi, 
despite Its internal divisions about the 
propnety ot intervention in asovereign stale’s 
domestic disputes ’ (p 239) 

The wardid spread to Bosnia In July 1991 
the Moslem Bosnian Organisation tried to 
negotiate a Moslcm-Serb accord to prevent 
war in Bosnia and to preserve Bosnia s 
territorial inteeniy Karadric accepted this 
lor the Bosnian Serbs, but I/etbegovn the 
leader of the Bosnian Muslims, rejated it 
(p 241) l/ctbegovic is a member ol the 
fundamentalist Pida’iyane Islam, which 
wantsaotum Bosnia into an Islamic Republic, 
although Muslims are only a third ol the 
population Bosnia’s prime ministci Hans 
Silajdzic iried to justify the composition of 
his govcinmcni by saying ‘ It is a tact that 
Moslems m ikc up 99 pci cent ol the Bosnian 
defence tones so it is natural that they form 
the govcinment (cited p 281) In so doing 
he gave the he to the nonsense that Bosnia 
IS some form ot multicultural demcxracy 
I hese armed forces have been “strengthened 
with thousands ol volunteers from vanous 
Islamic countnes (p 294) and by illegal arms 
shipments of fen through Slovenia especially 
irom Iran Saudi Arabia and Turkey (p 318) 

In his 19701 >lamic Declaration, whic h he 
reprinted in 1990 l/etbcgovic wrote ’The 
Islamic movement must and can take power 
not only to dcstioy the non Islamic power 
but to build up a new Islamic one ” Cohen 
notes the more militant and leligitmsiy 
nationalistic majonty in the party IcxJ by 
Alija l/etbcgovic (who had spent eight years 
in lail under the communists tor his Islamic 
fundamentalisi beliefs)” (p 144) Cohen 
analyses the lole ot traditional religions >n 
generating ethnic conflicts” in Yugoslavia 
(p 331) 

Again in February 1992 l/etbegovic 
sabotaged the Lisbon Agreement for 
Moslem Serb Croat power-shanng He “later 
conceded that Bosnia might have avoided 
a violent war it it had stayed together with 
Serbia and Montenegro in a reconfigured 
Yugoslavia’ (p243) In early 1992 his dash 
tor Bosnian independence was "prompted 
by the opportunity for quick recognibon by 
the EC” (p 244) Even the US ambassador 
to Yugoslavia called hisdecisicm ‘disastrous’ 
(p 244) Cohen pointed out that “the lack 
of a political settlement among the major 


ethnic groups within Bosnia-Herzegovina 
actually justified postponing recognition ot 
that republic as another new state in Apnl 
1992” (p 245) But the EC and the UN went 
ahead with recognition In the autumn ot 
1993 Bosnian Moslem government forces 
kil led ‘Ihou sands of civilian Croats in central 
Bosnia” (p 279) 

The UShas throughout the war campaigned 
for US inters cntion As Cohen points out. 
It used hyperbolic calls of genocide (p 293) 
to try to justify intervention It has vilified 
the Serbs and whitewashed the Bosnian 
Moslems and theCroats Todeteat the Serbs, 
the Untied Stales though not o'tcnsibly 
taking sides in the war, had effectively 
engineered the Moslem-Croat agret'ment” 
(p 307) Cohen shows how “behind the 
scenes, Washington was gradually expanding 
Its military support lor the Moslems and 
Croats \p 319) Clinton approved the 
initiative ol a group ol former US military 
officers to assist Croatia’s armed forces (p 
320) Cohen concludes 
As 1994 drew to a close an even more 
ominous threat to the Bosnian peace process 
was the possibility that the Clinton 
administration might he pushed by forces 
in the US Congress (particularly but not 
exc lusivciy in the new Republican maionty) 
to adopt some type ol ill conceived military 
intervention strategy which might potentially 
trigger a much widci and destructive Balkan 
struggle 

I or ihc United States lo actively intervene 
on one side in the Bosnian c ivil war would 
undoubtedly lead to a protracted military 
conflict in the Balkans that would be 
disastious lor US inlercsis and seriously 
undei mine any c hance of achieving a lasting 
peace in the region Indeed even a 
continuation ot Washington s unfortunate 
encouragement ol one side in the wai through 
limited assistance and rhetorical support 
would surely dimmish any hope for adurable 
peace (pp 319 40) 

This threat is about to matenalise NA’TO 
wants to send 60,()(X) troops, costing £ 3 8 
billion a year Bntain’s 15,000 troops will 
cost us £ 635 million the US’s 20.000 will 
cost i I 5 billion a year Germany is also 
to send troops Cohen finishes by wnting 
hopefully, “The imperatives of economic 
survival and reconstruction, as well as 
geographic proximity and other earlier 
interdependencies, suggested that such co¬ 
operation would eventually resume despite 
the recent episodes of terrible, ethnic, 
religious, and political violence" (p 364) 
But there is no chance of this vital peaceful 
reconsuuction happening with60,000foreign 
troops in the country Their prc^nce will 
prolong the war in Yugoslavia, and increases 
the nsk of spreading it to other countnes 
It will certainly worsen the tension b^ween 
the NATO powers and Russia Bulganaand 
Greece will not appreciate the presence ol 
so many NA’TO troops so near to them 
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On Liberalising Agricultural li^de 

A Note of Caution from India’s Experience with Tea IVade 


T Krishna Kumar 
Ashok Mittal 

A banc apprehension regarding the policy of promoting exports of agru ultiiral produi t\ is it\ iinpai t or food si i nuts 
mpartuularondomestu foodprues Thitioncern bet omes important m the light oj the e\idenn ofthi weak supph n sponst 
of agriiultural production 

This p(^>er examines the factors that determine exports of tea and observe s that tea exports ate msinsitm to pint 
incentives and to changes in world demand and dei reuse h ith im teasing share of domestic t oiisumption h is also ohsi n t d 
that the possibilityoftrade in tea lodes the domestic prii c of it u to the international ptic e suggesting that ijti adt in agtu idtuial 
prmlucts IS extended to essential commodities their domestic prices ate likely to rise 

The expenenc e of tea suggests that a policy of export of agric ultural c ommoditii s partit ularl\ c s sc niial i ommodities 
cannot he recommended without caution 


Introduction 

THE structural retoims hcinj! adopted by 
India consist mainly ol (i) tisial rctorms iii) 
tinancial sector retonns int luding weakening 
the Foreign Exchange and Regulation Act 
(FCRA)pemiittingdirccttoreign investment, 
(III) internal liberalisation (or pnvatisation 
and reduction ol the role ot the state) ind 
(iv) trade liberalisation including trade <ii 
agricultural commodities and trade ii. 
services The analytic framework tojustilv 
the eionomic retorms is the subjc'ci ot a 
major debate between the propoiicias .uid 
the opponents ol thesiiuctural retoims I lade 
III agiiculturc is one ol the matoi elements 
ol this controversv hetwocp ttic supporters 
andciitiquesoleconomic rctorms liiebasic 
apprehension ot the entiques is regarding 
tood secunts and the impact ot agncultural 
trade on the price the piKir have to pay lor 
essential tood items It is olten argued that 
there is inadequate exportable surplus in 
.ignculturc in the short mn. and that the 
agricultural supply response is not dnven 
primarily by monetary considerations due to 
iiop-commercial nature of most ol India s 
igriculture and because ot certain 
institutional factors (hat are specific to India 
The debate between the protagonists and 
intagonists should, one would expect, be 
lased both on theoietical and empincal 
irguments This debate howevcK is quite 
sften not supported by adequate theoretical 
inalysis On theempincal side also aggregate 
R-onometne relations of a structural type arc 
fuite commonly used in the debate and they 
•ulter fium four roam drawbacks First the 
•tructural models are based on an economic 
itructure that is assumed to be invanant 
lunng the entire sample penod, and the time 
■•Ties nature of the data is ignored Second, 


if the economic time senes are non-stationary 
It IS now quite well known that the traditional 
structural equations portray spurious 
correlations ind erroneous conclusions 
Ihird the si.uistical evidence drawn liom 
the time sciic s data ot the past aic generated 
tiom ihc old economic regime It oilers 
insutticieiit evidence on what is likely to 
happen under a change in the economic 
icgime brought about by structural rctorms 
Fourth aggregate relations do not capture 
the instiiuiional spec dies that are associated 
with the constituent pans, thereby possibly 
giving us a bluned picture From the last 
point one would cone lude that there is a need 
to speedy the import and export tunctions 
in a disaggiegatcd term with a few major 
commodity groups — such as major 
agricultural commodities consumer gcxids, 
capital goods and services Such a 
disaggrcgaiedapproach will provide a greater 
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insight into Ihc factors that deterimm me 
iinpoits and exports of goods and services 
When our own thinking was along these 
linos we had come across a papei by 
llanuniantha Ran and Gulati (|o>4) that 
ad vex ated a policy shift toward't sporting 
ol agricultural commodities in ixhich we 
have a comparative advantage We then 
decided to examine India s txpc i icnc e with 
inspect to an agiiculturil commodity lor 
which we ilrcady have exports and lor 
which India has a compantive advantage 
We thus examined India s experience with 
respect to tea exports It may be noted that 
we are examining export experience with 
respect to a commercial crop giown as a 
plantation crop while the usual debate is 
about trade in (essential) agncultural 
commodities such as toodgrains Wc atguc 
therefore quite cautiously that the cmpiiic al 
evidence presented in this papei only 
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suggesis (and doc.s not prove) that one 
must give sufticient importance to 
institutional constraints, poor supply 
rcsfionsc and the possibility of agricultural 
commodity prices increasing in the short 
run. Such an increase in agricultural 
commodity prices at a period when the 
governments ol the developing countries 
arc forced lo reduce the fiscal deficit, and 
subsidies in particular, can only lead lo 
con.sumption deprivation and poverty 

Tlic plan ot the paper is as follows. Section 

II raisesafew methodological is.sues. Section 

III provides a brief profile of India's leti 
production and trade. Section IV presents 
econometric evidence regarding some ol the 
issues raised in Section II. Finally, the paper 
concludes with some, cautious remarks in 
.Section V on agricultural policy in achanging 
economic environment 

II 

Methodological Issues 

In this paper wc arc concerned mainly 
with trade rclonns. and in particular reforms 
facilitating tradeinagricullural commodities. 
Trade liberalisation can be lusiificd under 
two allernaiivc analytic fiaineworks. First, 
trade barriers can be treated as market 
imperfections in an otherwise perfectly 
competitive market environment. Then by 
appealing to the traditional neoclassical 
economic theory one can argue lhal removal 
of trade barriers would improve economic 
welfare.' Second, one may allude lo the 
classical theories ot specialisation, 
comparative advantage. Hcckshcr-Ohlin and 
Samucison theorem ol factor price 
equalisation lo justily Ihc virtues of free 
trade. 

Tlic logic behind some ot the irade related 
reforms seems to be based on a partial 
equilibrium.comparative statics andce/cm' 
paribus assumptions. The policy 
prescriptions become shaky if one relaxes 
the ceteris paribus assumption and uses a 
general equilibrium framework. This can 
be illu.strated for example w jth the policy 
prescription ofdcvuluation of a third world 
currency in order to increa.se its exports 
and decrease its imports and thereby 
reducing its current account deficit. A 
fallacy ol composition is likely to operate 
in this case. If a third world couniiy exports 
primarily primary commodities and if its 
competitors arc some other developing 
countries that also export primary 
commodities then if all these competing 
third world countries devalue their 
currencies they increase the cost of their 
imports without in any way improving 
their export performance. 

The task of examining the impact of 
reforms from analytic and empirical 
viewpoints is a very complex one. What we 


propose lodo in this paper is only to highlight 
.some of the issues raised above hy examtni ng 
critically the suggestions made hy 
Hanumaniha Rau and Gulaii (19*^4) lhal the 
developing countries should divert resources 
away Ironi industry to agriculture in which 
they have a comparative advantage, and that 
they should export agricultural commodities. 
In order to give some substance to our 
arguments and views wc pre.scnt some 
empirical evidence on the factors that 
determine the exports of an agricultural 
commodity, lea. for which India has enjoyed 
a position of comparative advantage for a 
longtime Inviewolthcdiscu.ssionpresented 
above the billowing issues need to be 
examined' 

(1) What lactors determine the performance 
of Indian tea exports? 

(2) What IS the long-term relation between 
lea exports and its determinants which 
IS devoid 111 any spurious correlations? 

(3) Are Ihc tea ex ports responsive to changes 
in world price for tea and the exchange 
rate? 

(4) What arc the long-term trends in 
production, domestic consumption and 
exports ot lea in India? 

(.S) Is there a (ici led competition in tea trade 


or is the trade contined to a few trading 
centres and u few trading countries? 

(6) What is the degree of competition or 
collusion in international tea trade in 
terms of market linkages as evidenced 
by prices for tea prevailing at various 
internaiiunal markets? 

(7) Are domestic prices of tea affected by 
the world price for tea? Is the domestic 
price of tea increasing or decreasing 
over lime as a i csult of trade and changes 
in the exchange rate? 

(8) What arc the insiiiutional factors that are 
specific to India's tea production and tea 
exports that have hearmgon tea exports? 


Tabiii 4. Tlstino niH Unii Ronr 


Variables 

_ADF Test 

Levels First Differences 

Calcutta 

2.939 

-H9.7785* 

Col bin 

2 192 

-99.277* 

.Sn Lanka 

0512 

-94 0.38* 

Kenya 

II 297 

-9 .52.3* 

London 

7.9465* 

-64 5.39* 


Notes' * .Signihcani at the 1 per eeni level 

Numbers reporieil in the Table are 
t-values ol a, 

ADF unil root lest is based on one lag 


Table 2' India’s Tea Export Demand Eijuation - Period I'J.SO-'l.t 


Vaiiables 

.f 

In Levels 

II 

III 

1 

In Logs 

It 

iii 

Constani 

105518 71 1784.31 s)8» 

100377.58 

0 6.3 

3 40 

()(i3 


(1 1.3) 

(2.2.3) 

(0.96) 

(0.191 

(1 09) 

(0.19) 

Unit value (Rsi 

-257 56 

-1226 6.3* 


tIOI 

-0 16* 



(-0 34) 

(•.3.13) 


(-0 16) 

(-297) 


llnil value (5l 



-541 39 



-001 




( 0 06) 



(■•0.16' 

India's share in world 1242 74 

-1.59 63 

1.395 53 

0.28 

-0 23 

0.28 

prodn of lea 

(0.79) 

(-0 13) 

(0.81) 

(0 84) 

(-0 95) 

(0.84) 

World demand for 

0.19* 

0 19* 

0.18* 

0.81* 

0 73* 

0.81* 

tea iinporis 

(.3.26) 

(3 30) 

(3.24) 

(3.94) 

(3 4.3) 

(3.94) 

Ratio of doinesiii 







consumption lo 

-9.3.579..38 -158171 01* - 

•819.327 76 

-0 25 

-0.42* 

-0.25 

domestic prodn 

(-1 28) 

(-2.69) 

(-1 17) 

(-1 69) 

(-3 29) 

(-1.68) 

Exchange rale 

- 2757.43 


-3.307 18* 

-0 21* 


-0.23* 

(Rs/S) 

(-1 46) 


(-3 48) 

(-2.18) 


(-3.80) 

R 

0.32 

0 28 

0.32 

0 36 

0 28 

0.36 

DW 

2.20 

2 07 

221 

3.19 

1.85 

2.19 

Notes Values m ihe parentheses arc i-siatisiics, 

* indicates 

significance at 5 per cent level of 

significance 








Tabi e 3: India - Tesiino eiir Unit RrwjT 






. -ADFTcit 



Variable Form 

Exports 

Price S 

PDSH 

WIPC 

Consh 

Exit 




Variables in Levels 



Undiflerenced 

-68.70* 

-4.98* 

-1 97 

0.37 

-0.75 

8.62 

Fust differences 

-141..3* 

-79.98* 

-39.40* 

94.38* 

-131.2* 

1.73 

Second difleiences 






-53.30* 




Variables in Logarithms 



Umliffcrenccd 

-70.37* 

-3.92* 

-1..55 

-0.47 

-1.92 

3.02 

First diffcmnccs 

-14.3.2* 

-62.70* 

-41.63* 

-96.57* 

-I.34..5* 

-18.60* 


Notes * .Signifieani ai the I per cent level 

Numbers reponed in the Table are t-valucs of a,. 
ADF unit rout test is ba.sed on one lag. 
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Wc shall iitempt lo answer »omc ol these 
qiiLstions in the rest ol the papci 

m 

Profile of India'& Tea Production, 
Consumption and Trade 

Indian tea industry has enjoyed a pniminent 
plate tn the world The history ol the Indian 
tea industry up to the dawn ol independence 
tan he hnelly destnbed as a case ot expansion 
and tonsolidation By I9S(I tea had hetome 
an important agntultural tropol the country 
It accounted lor over 18 per cent ol the total 
employment in the organised sector of the 
economy 14 percent ol the country's export 
earning and I 16 pci cent of the Gross 
National Product The area under tea 
cultivation was 3 15 lakh hectares and it was 
a major source ol development m the 
relatively backward hilly regions ot the 
country In 1950 India was the largest 
producer and exporter ol tea in the world ’ 

Let us now examine the pertoimance of 


tet industry after 1950 Table 1 presents 
some tacts aboul India s tea industry giving 
a major thrust to export supply factors The 
aica under tht crop h is increased from 3 15 
lakhhcctaasto4 25 lakh hectares registering 
an annual compound growth rale ol 1 02 per 
cent Production has increased from 278 21 


thousand metric tons lo 758 06 thous-ind 
metric Ions nearly a three told increase I he 
annual compound growth rate ol pniduclion 
duiing last 41 yeais is 10 5 per cent lig I 
also shows a long leiin increasing trend in 
production Y icld ot lea incicased trom 881 
kg/hect lo I 784 kg/htci Fig I shows that 


tABir5 IcsriNO roR CoiNiUiRArioN twu Orani rR Miihod 


Equations 

Values of 

«(«) P(P) 

ADJ 

K 

ADF for 
Residual 

PP (or 
Residual 

Cochin on C alcutia 

0 8S09 

0 7782* 

0 09 

57 89* 

38?5* 

Calcutta on Cochin 

3 5194 

10429* 

0 99 

64 47* 

46 06* 

Calcutta on Sn Lanka 

12 1397 

0 4164* 

099 

49 24* 

60 41* 

Sn Lanka on Calcutta 

3 814 

1 4082* 

0 96 

37 61* 

41 34* 

Kenya on C alcutli 

-3 028 

1 281* 

0 88 

29 96* 

17 35* 

Calcutta on Kenya 

12213 

0 370* 

0 95 

66 44* 

28 16* 


M/rer * Significant at I per cent level 

The cointegialion regression tor two vanables 

P = a + pp + a and P a + p P + u 

where P and P ore non suiitonaiy lime senes a a and p p an. consiani ind coinicgraung 

parameter respectively 

ADF and PP lest is based on one lag 


P(HitK«i Wedcly Oeceroter 2. 199! 
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FicoRf 2 Tla Expuris op India 


ihc yield rale has moie fluctuations than 
produLtion India's tea exports (in terms of 
quanlily)shown(ilrcnd,rathci they lluLluatc 
erratic ally (Fig 2) During the last 41 years 
exports have varied between 16671 and 
240 18 thousand menu tonv The unit value 
ol export (expressed in Ks/kg) has 
signilieantly im rcased trom Rs 4 01 per kg 
in lOSOtoRsMOlperkgin 10*)! Iheprice 
inoveineiit uas sluggish between 1010 and 
1071 Alter 1071 price mercase was taster 
and III 1077 price was doubled compared to 
the price ol the previous year Taking into 
account the lact (hat exports in physical 
ctuanlity did not inc rcase with the incteasc 
in unit value ol ex|H)rt one may interpiet 
that the value ol the lupee w.is becoming 
chcapci which is also supported by (he lact 
that the unit value ol lea exports are more 
or less stable dunng the tixed exchange rale 
rcgimcol lOlOto 1071 India's share in total 
world sexport hasdeclined ceiysigmlicaiilly 
Imm aiound SO per cent to 20 pet cent 
biguie Ishowsacontmuuusdcclmemlndia s 
shaie ol te‘a exports On the other hand 
domestic consumption ol tea has increased 
signilieantly ibiguie 1) The share ol 
domestic consumption m production has 
gone up Irom 26 6 per ec iii to 76 7 pei cent 
It may be suspc'c tcdthalindia steaexports 
ate allccted primarily by competition trom 
other tea exporting countries and Irom a 
high domestic demand toi tea It may he 
noted (hat tea is a (leculiai commcKlity tor 
which Iheie is only one major substitute, 
collee whose export pcilormance also is 
driven by quite similar torecs An increase 
m population and an mere ise in per capita 
domestic conaimption ol tea increase the 
domestic demand lot tea As the rate ol 
growth ol tea production is less than the rale 
ol growth ol consumption the ratio ot 
domestic consumption to domestic 
production is incicasmg over time 

Ihc declining share ot India s exports 
needs some explanatuin I here are several 
factors that seem to explain this First there 
IS increisitig compctiticm irom other tea 
exporting vountne^ sue h as Sr t L.inka Kenya, 
China and Indonesia Second domestic 
consumption ol tea has also registered a 
substantial me rease Third only gcxidqualiiy 
tea can be exported (kkkI quality tea is 
harvested when the tea plantation is 
apptoximatciv more than five years and less 
than 40 years old I hea* has been very little 
effort in India to maintain or conserve gocKl 
quality tea through replantation as the cost 
of replantation is relatively high company! 
to loss in tevenue due to producing and 
marketing a lower quality of tea m the 
domestic market (Tandon Committee Repon 
p 42) A very high tax rate on income trom 
tea cultivation is perhaps another major 
deterre vt fonncrcasing production and export 
of good quality tea 



IV 

India’s T ea Kxport Performance: 

An Econometric Analysis 

Out first attempt was to specify and 
estimate Ihc lea export function toi India 
bmployiiig the standard structural equation 
methodology associated with the financial 
programming appioach we estimated the 
tea cxpoii cktnaiid We specified that it 
depends on (i) unit price in IIS $ (ii) share 
ot Lountiy s pioduclion to the total world 
pioduclicm (III) total world demand lor tea 
imports (IV) shaieol domestic consumption 
to total pioduclion andc v) theexchangc latc 
(Rs/$) One mas question the use ol exchange 
rate as an additional variable when it« ettect 
IS already acc minted lor by the pnr c ot tea 
expiessc'd in US dollars While the term 
price in US $ will reveal response of te«i 
exports to world price for tea the term 
exchange rate will show it there is any 
additional expoi incentive as a lesult ot 
change in the exchange rate (usually a 
devaluation) The results ot the estimated 
equations aie piesented in Table 2 We used 
annual time scries data tor the period 
1910 I;! 

It may be noted that R^ associated with 
the estimatcxl equations are quite low Fhis 
inference may be examined against the fact 
that some of the explanatory vanahtes such 
as exchange rate India's share in world tea 
exports ratio of uomesttc consumption in 
tea production have time trends while the 
India's tea export volume has more or less 
fluctuated widely around a constant mean 
Only the world demSnd tor tea and exchange 


1 lie emerge with statistically sigiiilicaiil 
c ocl t ic icnis T he exchange rate appeal s with 
a significant negative coctlicieni while the 
most I onnnonl V held view suggests a positive 
coetficient Hits result may .tgain he noted 
against Ihc time senes pallet n -the volume 
ol exports Hue luates around a constant mean 
while the exchange latc has an increasing 
trend Ihc unit value of exports (in t per 
kg) also docs not have a signilicant 
cociticicnt I hcicgfcssionspecilica(ionthal 
ignuics the lime scries nature of the data 
one could argue m.ty have genet ated spui lous 
cot relations 

The regression results reported in I able 

2 do not take due account ol (he lact that 
the data used arc time senes We now proceed 
to examine the data and the relationships 
between variables by noting that they aie 
time senes First, we examine each time 
senes and see whether it is stationary or non 
stationary employing the unit root tests it 
a time senes is found to be non-stationary, 
we next examine likewise it its first 
dittcrence is stationai y Using this procedure 
we determine the order ot integration ot a 
time senes Then we stipulate that the 
regression relation be between siattonaty 
V anable only I f any ot the variables arc non- 
statiunary, they are replaced by the 
appropnate di I lerence ol that vanablc which 
IS stationary Table S presents the results ol 
unit omM tests using the time senes data trom 
191(1-1991 The icsults determine the order 
ot integration of the vanabics From the 
table It IS evident (hat when the vanabtes 
are used in levels, India’s tea exports, pnee 
in U,S ) are stationary time senes, while 
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PhiURE 1 Inman Te> Cosmimi non and Skari NlxtoRrs 


indid s sturc in world production world 
demand lor imports arc integrated ol order 
one and the exchange rate is integrated ot 
order two When the vanahics arc cxprcssc*d 
in logarithms a similar conclusion anscs 
except that the exchange lale becomes 
stationary in the first dillcience of the 
logarithm 

The corresponding lime senes regression 
relation which is devoid of spurious 
correlations due to common time trends is 
given below 

EXPORT = 20622<f 17 + 440 SI IINPRI 
(24 IK) (0 09) 

- US I OK APDSH + 0 02 AWIPC 
(-0 67) (0 38) 

222KK7 02 ACONSH 
(-3 13) 

-SK7 0‘)APXRT (I) 

( 0 20 ) 

R ^ 0 23 adl (lig=r|) =. -S6 80 

PP(lic^l) = 39 S7 
Ixigd XPORr)= 12 234001 Log(UNPRI) 
(SI 1 93) (0 34) 

0 l7ALi>g(PI)SH)40 22ALog(WIPC') 

(0 49) (102) 

()4S ALoc tCONSU) 

(-3 6S) 

0 14 Aloe (EXR1) (2) 

(-0 70) 

R _ 0 31) ADh (I ig=l) = -64 SI 

PP (lag-1 )= -40 40 

lion the statistical evidence iutnished 
above It IS quite clear (hat India s tea exports 
arc not ml lucnccd by any ot thcseexplanatoiy 
V inables except the domestic consumption 
as share ol domestic pnxiuction I he shate 
ol domestic i onsumption is increasing over 
time and correspondingly the exports are 
decieasing 

It IS useful to enquire whether tins poor 
export pcrtormanie is due to the Indian tea 
market being not weli-integrated with the 
other ma|or tea markets in the world We 
next examine how well the tea markets m 
vanous locations ate integrated Given the 
ti me settes nature ol the data we shall employ 
time senes methods with data I torn I9S0- 
199 3 It markets are closely integrated with 
one another then puces tn dillercnt markets, 
separated by geographic distance, must move 
together in time From a time scries 
peispcctivc this IS equivalent to stating that 
pnees ol tea in dillcrciit markets. CiKhtn, 
Calcutta Kc'nya Sri Uinka. London etc 
must he cointegrated pairwise We tested 
this hypothesis ol market integration by 
performing a unit-root test lor non- 
stationarity and t-icst on the bivaiiate 
regressions lor comtcgration The results ol 
oiii analysis arc presented in Tables 4 and 
3 From these tables it is clear that all the 
pncc-timc senes except London pnee are 
non-stalionary (Table 4) To see whether 
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these non stationary pnccs move* logclher 
we estimated linear relationships between 
them pairwise The results are reported in 
Table 4 From these it follows that the two 
estimates ol |} and p' are such that I is 
bracketed between tliem Similarly in some 
c ascs (Calcutta and Snianka and Kenya and 
C'alcultai the estimates ol a and a' bracket 
0 These results demonstrate that vanous 
tea pnees move together in time suggesting 
that the tea maikets arc well-integrated 
Figure 4 presents thu co-movement ot tea 
prices in tea maikets at Calcutta Cochin Sn 
Lanka and Kcnv< It must be noted that this 
phenomenon ol coinicgralion ol prices is 
consistent with two widely dillercnt 
hypothesis one that the tea market is pcrlcctly 
competitive and the other it is oligopolistic 
with one leader (pncc-sctlcr) and all the 
other as followers 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

When a couniiy is going through a policy 
rclorm and regimc-shilt it is dilticuli to 
obtain empirical support tor the policy 
reforms from the past historical experience 
However regarding the issue ol exporting 
an essential agncultuial commodity torwhich 
India has a comparative advantage we do 
have rich historical data, vir, experience 
with tea exports 

The statistical evidence presented in the 
previous section, based on detailed time 
scries data on tea exports ol India, suggests 
the distinct possibility that lor all those 
commodities tor which domestic 


c onsumption loi ms a ina|or sh lie ot domestic 
production and loi those agiuultural 
commodities which ire essential sue has tea 
and l(HKlprains cvporl' ciiinol increase in 
the short and med urn tcim without an 
incicasc in produciion tclaiivc to 
consumption Butsuchincrcascinpioduction 
will lake a considerable time Hence one 
must have a cautious policy regarding 
agncultuial cxpoils taking dm note of 
domestic consumption and production 
response to piicc changi s Ihc results 
reported above rc'gaiding cointegration of 
lea prices in domestic and inicraational 
markets also suggests that by jllowing fiee 
exports ot agiicultural cominodilies we are 
likely to raise the domestic pnccs ol 
fiMidgrainstocqiial their international prices, 
which arc higher mamlv due to devaluation 
of the domestic currency llius liK-ialisaiion 
ol agricultural trade is likely to give use to 
arise indomcstic pnccs w ithout asigniticani 
increase cither in production oi in exports 
While Hanumantha Ran and ( nilati (1994) 
advocate export ol focxlgrdins our results 
tor tea trade suggests that we should be quite 
cautious Although oui study relcrs to tea 
and not to fcKKlgtains some features are quite 
common between them Both are essential 
tcKxl Items Raj Kiishna (1972) Ran (1986) 
and Binswanger (I9K9) had aiready warned 
us that production lespoiisc loi focKlgiains 
in India isquitc pcH>r Dcpendeiic c on imports 
ol essential agricultural commodities, 
particulai ly Irom m.'|oi deve loped countries, 
will makelhccountry vuIncMble lor political 
and economic exploitation It is thus 
necessary to examine carefully a trade 
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stnilei!)' I'oi India which maintains food 
Nccurily und also generates export earnings. 
Thi.s .sugge.st th.il trade liherulisation for 
agrieullural eomnuHluics must he selective, 
(ite needs to examine in gieater detail trade 
. experience of developing eouniries with 
: ctHnmereial .igrieultural crops along with 
' trade in essential agrieullural commodities. 
It is also necessary to examine in greater 
depth the relative strengths of agricultural 
and indu.strial product exports in generating 
Xustuinabic cx|K)it earnings. It is expected 
■ ,lhat the degree ol competition is high in low- 
Vulue added agncullurat products whose 
production requires lower levels ul 
technology and skills. The terms of trade aie 
thus expected to he adverse to agriculture. 
Any ailcmpi to ralirect investment and trade 
away from industry to agriculture, ns 
suggested by Hnnumantha Ran and Gulaii 
is likely to an inefllcieni way to generate 
foreign exchange reserves to meet our i inport 
requirements. Only after having detailed 


knowledge regard!ng rclati ve advantages and 
disadvantages with respect to cfliciency in 
export earnings and sustuinahie ftxKl security 
can one knowledgeably prescribe suitable 
trade policies lor development. In view of 
this we teel that one should not take the 
suggestion of liberalisation of agricultural 
trade senously without some more additional 
empirical insights. 

Notes 

(Hascd on a pa|R:i prescnlcd ui the .list Indian 
Econoinelric Conleienco held in May l*)05 al 
Pune. Aulhois are ihanktul in V M Kao. Piilapre 
Balaknshn.in. M V Nadkarni and .S K Malhck 
for their coiiinicnts The usual caveat applies and 
the authors alone lake rcspon.sihility for any errors 
that may spll remain. | 

I Theiheoryol the second hc.sl suggests, however, 
that if any kounlry iniroduces tarilfs anil thus 
violates ihc I irsi order conditions of the welfare 
opiiiniiiii ihciv IS no sanctity to the free trade 
prescription for other eouniries. In Ihc 


iniernalional ecoitiiinic order that now prevails 
this result IS worth noting 

2 Economic and .Scientific Research Assncialiun. 
(iniwlh tiiiil Piilenlitil o! Tea Industry of India, 
198.1. India Exchange. Calcutta, pp 11-14. 

1 .Such a large increase in yield during a forty 
year pennd could he due to technological and/ 
or managenal iinprovemenis. 
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Leninisin, Socialist Democracy, 
Contemporary Problems 

Achin Vanaik 

The historic impact of 1989 cannot he minimised. The very project of socialism is hcin^ questioned ai never before. 
Disillusionment about the desirability and feasibility of a .socialist alternative has never been f^reatei What is required 
today is not .so much the forging of the instruments of revolution hut the rehabilitation of the vet ^ idea, possibility 
and necessity of a socialist alternative itself. 


I 

AFTHR 1989 there are few socialists wIkj 
will doubt that any hopes lor reviving the 
socialist project rest in large part on 
constructing a vision or model of siK'ialist 
democracy that is both feasible and 
inspirational. It is a task made all the more 
difficult by the very nature of the 
revolutionary upheavals of l9V'i md its 
aftermath in the former M' •ndwoiUi i 's 
was the first such concatenation ot upheavals 
that was not guided by a luturi.stic vision 
or by ideals yet to be institutionalised but 
by the ideals of the past It was 1789 taking 
revenge on I9l7in 1989. The near universal 
sentiment of those who carried out or sup¬ 
ported these upheavals was the establishment 
ol a “normal society" by which was meant 
capitalist prosperity and liberal democracy 
Just as universal was tbe belie! that their 
societies should be subjected to “no more 
experiments." 

Swialtsm, and the era inaugurated by 
1917. was seen as just such an experiment, 
one on which history had now pronounced 
Its final verdict of failure. For socialists the 
recovery of hopes lor building a sociali.st 
luture arc indissociably linked to a recovery 
ol our socialist past, even if a lot more than 
histtirical recovery is required. What are the 
goals, concepts, methods, practices and 
miMlcIs that we must preserve? What are 
those we must rcieiiV What arc those we 
must borrow? What arc tho.se we must invent 
or reshape? 

CuMKAi.iiY OH Russian Ri.volution 

It IS a huge agenda indeed but central to 
It remains the historical evaluation of the 
Russian revolution. This is for three reasons. 
First, the Russian revolution remains the 
inescapable point of reference for all socialist 
debate. Every current or tradition in 
socialism - Soci.ilMemocratic. Stalinist. 
Trotskyist. Liberturi.ui, Council Communist, 
Anarchist, etc - hasdcfincd itself in relation 
to the Ru.ssian revolution: its victors and 
victims, its successes and failures, its 
promises and deceits, its practices and 
potentials, the strengths and weaknesses of 
its theorisations and ruiioiiali.satinns. Any 
(icrspectivc for building sockilism today 


cannot fail, directly or indirectly, to rchite 
to that epochal event. For all the advantages 
of historieal hindsight and the blase 
insouciances that tend to be promoted by 
accumulated wisdoms, we are in so many 
respects stilt to become contemporary with 
that past. 

Second, the rejection of communism in 
the former second world and beyond, and 
of siKialism in any form beyond the notion 
ol an ameliorated liberal democratic 
capitalism, is directly linked with a 
repudiation of all that the Russian revolution 
stood for Socialism in practice is seen to 
be Stalinism which is Leninism-Bolshevism 
which in turn is the meaning of the Russian 
revolution. The mainstream current ol 
historical introspection in the ex-USSR has 
already begun to converge with the traditional 
right-wing and liberal orientations of Soviet 
historiography in the west. The staples of 
that historiography are well known. It is now 
almost impossible to deny the lael ol mass 
revolutionary upsurge in town and 
countryside in Ru.ssia before, during and 
immediately after 1917, and has to he taken 
into consideration by a serious historian. But 
on the mam interpretive questions the 
mainstream orthodoxy is clear. 

The Bolsheviks earned out a coup though 
ihey did have some popular suppon They 
aborted the only hope for Rus.sia in 1917 
which was the 'third way’ (between 
Bolshevism and right-wing authoritarianism) 
ot in.stilulionalising a liberal democratic 
regime led by Kerensky or a Kerensky-like 
figure. Leninism/Bolshevism necessarily led 
to the total iiurian state because of the inherent 
totalitarianism ot Leninism in which the 
premier though not the only culprit was the 
Leninist conception and practice of the 
party. After seizure of power Leninism had 
to and did lead to .Stalinism. Restoring the 
historical pride of today's Russia means re¬ 
establishing acontinuity with the aspirations 
of the pre-Bolshevik, liberal and/or Tsari.st 
era. Since many socialists find that they 
agree in part or whole with this new 
orthixJoxy in the former socialist countries, 
they have to decide where they stand. Wa.s 
the October Revolution premature? - the 
view of Hohsbawm among others. Was it 
betrayed, either by Leninists or Stalinists nr 


posi-Stahn revisionists'’Should ii never have 
happened? Perspectives .iboiil .\ ile\iftihle 
socialism ol the luture are once again linked 
to an assessment ol the dcsnabiliiy and 
trajectory ot the Russian revolution 

■Third, ol all the 20th ceniiirv levoliilions 
that 'succeeded' only the Russian levoliition 
was based, however briellv. on stiuctiires ot 
proletarian or woikplacc democracy that 
wcmanaltcriuitivetoihebasK repicsentaiive 
torms and institutions ol hoiirgeois 
democracy Any coniem|)orary discussion 
ol .sociali.st democracy must settle accounts 
with the lessons, negative or positive, ol that 
experience ol direct democacy via the 
Soviets Should the institutions and values 
which have emerged through the experience 
of bourgeois democrar y - parliamciu. rule 
ol law and an independent judiciary, 
volunlai'y as.sociations in civil .society, etc - 
be articulated with socialist values and the 
organs ol diiect democracy, e g. soviet-type 
bodies, in a context ol largely socialised 
properly relations ' II so. how? Is such a 
project at all possible in a meaningful way 
for a modern (unctioiiiiig society'’ 

.Some ol ihc.se qucsiions will be touched 
upon, arising as ihey do Irom the drama of 
the Russian revolution But mainly they 
lorin the backdi op and context ol jusli ficaliun 
tor the more spccilic investigative locus of 
the first part ot this paper, which is an 
assessment ot the widely acceptedjudgments 
of the presumed iniquity or irrelevance of 
Lcmni.sm for the luture con.striiciion of 
socialism. II Stalinists and Maoists are 
defenders ol the thesis ol the continuity of 
Leninism and Stalini.sm and award a plus 
sign to this connection, many an ant i-Stalintst 
while agreeing that there is a basic continuity 
betw. m the two would simply reverse the 
value sign making it a minus. This leaves 
Trot.sk) ists and some 'critical Leninists’ 
within the broader srH'ialisi tradition to insist 
that there Is a basic discontinuity between 
l^inism and Stalinism and thus to mount 
some kind ol defence ol the former while 
strongly repudiating the latter 

WiiAi Is Li-mni.sm ’ 

But what i.s this Lcnmism that is to he ■ 
the subject matter of investigation? A^ 
definition which coiilinerl itself simply ttk^ 



Lcniii s viLWs on cvcryihinp would al once 
be too sub|ective loo sprawling too 
incoherent and yet too politically natrow 
Leninism was more than Lenin It had 
resonances cinhodimenls and intluences that 
tully lustily recognising its status as a 
collective current ot real weight in thought 
and prai tir c 

An identilication ol Leninism with 
Bolshevism is politically lat too hioad tor 
It occludes the ical diveisitics that existed 
within the Bolshevik party right up to the 
timeoi Lenin s death But an identilication 
oi Ixninism with mainstream Bolshevism 
(S haihei s option) also begs trwi many 
questions especially since the method lot 
determining what is mainsiieain Bolshevism 
IS usually tautological I (arher l^'Xlj Ihosc 
tendencies which were authoritaiian 
constituted mainstream Bolshevism/ 
Leninism which was not surprisingly then 
considcied icsponsiblc lor the use ol 
BUthonlananism I he ttidgmeni ol what was 
authoiilariin in essence or tendenev is 
based on the abusive use ol the piivilegc ol 
histoiical hindsight |Mandel l*)72| 
Coiistdeitng that Leninist views on ciiicial 
matteis were oltcn in a imtioriiv within the 
party the consistent identilication ol it with 
(he 'mainstream is made all the more 
problematic 

Thereis a plausible way out ol this appaient 
delinitional impasse I eiiin was alKive all 
a political thinker and leader Among his 
most onginal and important contributions as 
theorist and activist leadet were those 
icgaiding the question ot power more 
precisely state |iowt*i I he c ore o( I cnimsm 
IS constituted above all as .1 more 01 less 
systematic set ol orientations towards the 
sei/ute ot stale power the c onceptualisaiion 
ol the post levolulioiiary pioletarian state 
and the exercise ot state (Hiwer I his more 
ii« less svsicmalic set ot orientations was in 
the mam held and piopagaicd by lenm 
They wcie supplemented and developcxl by 
other Bolshevik leaders and thinkers most 
notably riotsky They were cncloised ano 
suppoilcd by otheis within ami outside the 
Bolshevik party theicby constituting the 
umbra and penumbra ol I eninism 

A coherent pattern can now be lent to the 
investtgation ot L eninism It is the study ol 
Lentnism out c'l powci tiytiig to pnimole 
and achieve (he revolutionary sc 'uic ot 
stale powet 1 e the I cninist concept and 
practice ol the vanguard proletaiian party 
it ts the study ot the I emmst concept ol die 
proletarian state that must be built on the 
rums ot the bourgeois slate 1 e the vision 
embodied in Siriir and Ht 1 olution It is the 
study ol la.'ninism in |kiwci its practices and 
the rationalisations and the theorisations ol 
that practice 

The collapse ot communism in the ex 
USSR the opening up ol hitherto secret 
archives have not so tar suuuestcd iinv 


dramatic new tacts that might radically 
ovcitiirn the existing held ot arguments and 
theories about the Russian revolution and 
the Bolshevik era I he key disputations will 
most likely ic mam those of an interpretive 
nature iiotwiilisiandingwhateverncw (acts' 
may he uncovered By January 1924 (the 
time ol I emn s death) the secnano was very 
diltcrent Iroin what it was in October 1917 
Soviet dcmocrac) no longer existed, the 
single parly st4ile had been institutionalised 
(he trade unions had been subordinated to 
p.irtycontrol all manircipposUionalcurrents 
within (he ruling party tamed or deteated 
Who can doubt or dispute (hat many ol the 
seed' ol Stalinism wcic thereby laid a,^d 
that Lcnitiism had contributed to this 
sex'ding' 

But this IS c learly not enough as Victor 
Serge would 1 , mine) us It is often said 'hat 
the germ ol all Stalinism was in Bolshevism 
at Its beginning Well I have no ohiection 
Onlv Bolshevism alsoc ontained many other 
germs 1 mass ot other germs and those 
who h vc'd through the enthusiasm ol the hrsi 
years ol the Inst victonous revolution ought 
not (0 loiget It lo )udgc the living man by 
the death I’d ms which the autopsy reveals 
inthecorpsc md which hemay havccanicd 
with him sine I biith isthis very sensible' 
[Serge I9(vt| 

I I MNISM IN PowtR 

Unde I St inding the process ol authoritarian 
degeneration between 1917 21 (and 
assigning rc sponsihilities (or it) requires nut 
)ust the IC cognition ot a number ot 
contribuioiy I ictois but a conhdent giasp 
ot the explan iiory matrix in which they are 
to be inserted I list and lorcmost what is 
the balance ol responsibility (hat is to be 
accorded lo obiectivc pressures and 
constraints and to sub)ectivc possibilities 
and policies lor explaining the process ot 
degeneration ’ 1 here is no consensus on this 
dialectic ol the objective-subjcxiive only 
com|icttng thcoi ic s L valuation o( the iniquity 
or otherwise* 01 ot the degrex: ol iniquity ot 
I eninism is critic illy dependent on the 
balance that is struck between the weight 
accorded lo objccti dc ind suh|ective lactors 
in determining single events and ot (he 
gcncial course ol c’vents 

In this respect the ycar> 1917 21 can and 
should be broken up into two periods 1917- 
21 and 1921 21 While one is tar from 
condoning all (hat the Lammist leactership 
ol govemnicni nid party did in this Itrst 
period the weight ot objective factors- 
taminc the piolound economic disICKation 
ol the lastcst and most uncontrolled 
demobilisation in modem hi&tory. the civtt 
war and its imperatives, the physical 
decimation ol the proletariat, the progressive 
cruston ol the worker-peasant alliance, the 
(ailurcot the revolution losproad to Europe 
was enomuHis It explains and often (theiugh 


not always) justiries the policies of the 
Leninist leadership 

By the same token, in the period 1921-2' 
after the civil war had ended the continum} 
acceleration ol autuniarian degeneratioi 
implicates Leninism more seriousi] 
[Mandcl 1992] Lenin. Trotsky and then 
supporters acted on the talse assumption tha 
greater concentration ol power in the party 
state was now more necessary than evci 
bctorc because the threat to (he dictatorshq 
ol the prolctanat' (by now increasing!) 
idenlilied with thcdiciatiorship ot the rulini 
party) was even greater 1 c the pos&ibilit) 
ol the restoration ot the class power ot the 
bourgeoisie was now stronger it is stnkmi 
that in his last months L.enm increasing!) 
obsessed with the dangers ot a growinj 
bureauciacy could only advocate measure! 
lorenhannng internal parly democracy Thi< 
emphasis on enhancing internal part) 
democracy as the key move to prevent turthei 
bureaucratic degeneration and authontanar 
involution ol the Soviet state and societ) 
was both icalistic and ironic Realistic 
Ivcausc by 1922-21 there were no othei 
institutions outside the party which could be 
calk'd upon to launch a democratic counter- 
attack Ironic because the tailure tc 
encourage the survival and independcni 
existence ol non-party organisations indeec 
then erosion was partly traceable to the 
sub|cciivc tailings ot Lxninism in power 

Secondly while many ot the measures wt 
would I egard as autboritatian may have beer 
contingently justilied by the exigencies ol 
the lime (and were in many cases vicwec 
as tcmporaiy) what was totally unjustifiec 
was the attempt particularly by la;nin anc 
Trotsky to provide a longer term rationale 
loi such actions It is here that the stremgcsi 
criticism (it the negative long tein 
implications and consequences ot 1 eninisir 
(in power) resides It is here, in the ctlori 
tojustity a subslilutionist vanguaidism the 
party substituting toi the winking clas« 
vanguard substituting (01 the clas< 
suhstitutinglorlhemass - thattliecmicism< 
of Leninist vanguardism arc most telling 
and apt' 

Thirdly there were certain areas ol 
(heorctico-political darkness which were 
common to all socialist currents inside anc 
outside the Rtilshevik party notwithstanding 
that this or that particular current may have 
held more appropriate democratic positions 
on this or that specitic issue Tlie two inusi 
important stn !< areas ot darkness were 
(a) the uttei in.idcquaey ot any worked oui 
and tcdsible perspective ol how to move 
toward' -a national-level and highly co¬ 
ordinated system ol democratic planning 
Much ot (he impetus towards excessive 
centralisation ol state power corresponekx 
to economic imperatives Ad lioc proposal* 
tor greater workers' control and autonom) 
at the enterpnse level, c g. b)/ the workers 



opposition, wniie useiui in inemscives were 
very <ar tram toping with this blindspot' 
(b) The notion ot a proletarian democracy 
was politically nebulous, underdeveloped 
and institutionally iinderdctermincd Here 
it anything, Leninism (through the insights 
ol Slate and Revolution) made more ot a 
contribution to bnghtening this area of 
darkness than any other current, though it 
too was tar from adequate 

But the point here is that these blindnesses 
were nut distinctive tailings ot Leninism as 
such but were general tailings ot the much 
wider tradition ot Marxism Fhat is precisely 
why decades alter 1917 these remain the two 
principal pioblem areas tacmg any ettort at 
reconstructing the socialist project on 
stronger Inundations 

Assessing theiontnhution ul Leninism m 
power to the institutionalisation ot Stalinism 
and all that this means m regard to the state 
bureaucrat y and demtu rac y is thus a mut h 
mure dilticult problem than anti Leninists 
arc prone to make out Alter the civil war 
dcipite the growing and greater popularity 
ot Mensheviks relative to Bolsheviks m 
many parts ot the USSR at no point did 
socialist torccs together command a popular 
(mafonty) following The central rhoice 
posed thcrelore was never ot having in 
powerthisorthat moredemucratic socialist 
current vm a vit the Bolsheviks but ot 
supporting Bolshevik power or accepting a 
bourgeois restoration and thus the immediate 
repudiation ol what the Russian revolution 
sttHid lor This IS not pointed out to rationalise 
Bolshevik deliciencicsbut simply tocstablish 
what the central haltic-lmes ol the time were 
Few socialists at the time rightly so, were 
prepared to go so lai as to endorse such a 
restoiation in the name ot acceding to the 
wishes ol a majority Most hoped that a 
combmalion ol objective and subjective 
improvement' in the US 5 R and worldwide 
would re-establish populai support tor 
socialist (anti bourgc'iis) forces To argue 
m the light ot today that the Bolsheviks 
should have given up power to bourgeois 
restorationism after the civil war is simply 
.mother species 01 the 'abusive use ol the 
privilege ot historical hindsight’ referred to 
earlier it was not m any case an option that 
any Bolshevik would consider and rightly 
so, given the unforeseeable and open 
character ot history and possible future 
outcomes 

Yet clearly, all said and done, this pencxl 
ot Ixninism otters little positive tor us today 
and tor the future The lessons to be learnt 
from L«nmism m power are two-told For 
the purposes of historical evaluation, the 
charge ot extreme or grave iniquity against 
It IS not justified But serious cnticism and 
outnght repudiation of some ol its policies 
and theoretical rationalisations is must 
cettainly justified As lor its putative and 

unhmkni rnntiniiitv with Stalininn Ih^ 


enarge is wrong 11 cannot pc maue 10 stand 
simply on the basis ot an examination ot the 
record ol Leninism in power 

Much more is requiro^ to make such a 
chaige stick and bourgeois cntic s ot Leninism 
and anti Lammists within the socialist told 
recogniseas muc h It abasic Imeot continuity 
can be established between lenmisin in 
power and 1 enniism out ot power then then 
case becomes immeasurably stronger The 
practices and perspectives ot l,«nmism in 
powci aic too scattered, its goals tcxxlivcisc 
Objective constraiiits and exigent piessuies 
intrude tar ton o'ten Five years otl enmtstn 
in power is loo short a period m the is hole 
lifespan ot leninism to be the basis ot a 
cnnsincing vcidicl on its character Atl the 
more so since Lenin never expected (betoie 
the Februarv Revolution) to see a successtul 
revolution m his litcttme never had reason 
to theoretic illy picparc himselt or the parlv 
lot rule alter a successful revolution could 
only respemd pragmatically to a whole stack 
of unforeseen problems and issues ot 
governance once having achieved power It 
IS not without reason that m power Lenin 
was fond ol ic|)catmg Napoleon s dictum 
We shall light and then wc shall see It 
was a credo ishosc lorcc he must have toil 
dll the more iciitcly when there was no 
mtcmalion il spread ol the revolution to come 
to the resent ot the Soviet Union undci the 
Bolshevik rule 

1 1 NiNisM Oin 01 Fowl H 

The search loi lines of continuity between 
prc' and post October Leninism has taken 
two roads Far and away the most travcilc'd 
road IS the one that c laims to link up the post 
Ocicbci auihoriiarian slate with the pic 
October ..jthoritarian party ot Leninist 
inspiration and design The suhstitutionism 
ot the patty loi ,hc state after October has 
Its loots above < II m the inherent elitism and 
substitutionist impulses ot the Leninist 
concept ot the vanguard party whose 
founding text was What h to Be Dom' 
Vanguardism Jacobinism and democratic 
centralism wcretheongmal sinsot Leninism 
the merauic tbie marks ot Cam on the visage 
ol Leninism which provide the crucial 
connections via the Bolshevik party’s ethos 
and stmc turc between Leninism out ot power, 
Lenmismm power and eventually Stalinism 

It there is one lesson lor us m regard to 
issues concerning the state, bureaucracy and 
(Jemocracy it is that m the preparation tor 
socialist transformation ol the bourgeois 
state m the struggle tor power, Leninist 
vanguardism and democratic centralism 
must be eschewed at all costs Despite the 
large and growing populanty ot this line ot 
argument there are immense, indeed 
insuperable, ditticulUes for all those, 
including some highly sophisticated Marxist 
and soaalist scholars, who ujihold this thesis 
of l,eninist substitutionism 


It IS based on a ll.iwcd understanding ot 
saiiguardism am' ot deiiioiralic centralism 
It cannot be susi.micd hv leleicnce to text 
noriocuntcxt 'InihehcMlotihc revolutionary 
upsuigc in 1917 when the (.c'nmisi concept 
ol organisation w is pul to Us decisive test. 
It simply did n i licbot in the laiobinisl/ 
clitist/undemocratic m inipulaiivc wayilwas 
piesiim ibly dmimcd to do It gic w ten fold 
in SIX months It w is a hiclilv decentralised 
par'y able to icspond with icmatkable 
flexibility to miss snitinunis inotitls and 
ai tions It was ceit iinlv 1 nioic disciplined 
tone than iiiv other iival 01 it lied party 
But It was ilso moil ojicn diinoii.itic and 
flexible It was rooted in the urb in working 
cl tss but not moil so tli.m thi Mcnshesiks 
It was,ibletoaitrictihc more militantsectiims 
ol that workings lavs thioughoui 1917 ibove 
all because ol its political stipirinrity to 
other panics lhech,iigelhatlhc Bolsheviks 
Limedouta coup deliberately 01 othciwise 
contuses the necessarily see relive and i loscd 
ih.iiacler of decision making in legard to 
inilitaiy prcpirations 01 ot planning and 
exiciiiing the decisive ph.ists i>l armed 
insuricction with a I ilsc political 
characterisation 01 impul ition ot attmg 
without very significant popiil u <md crowing 
mass suppon and approval this charge ts 
routinely made in tight wing and liheial 
Soviet hisioiiogiaphy |i has atti.icted some 
lift wing iiiti 1 enmist anilysts as well 
1 hose who would draw a lini ot i ontinuity 
between the pii and post October Leninist 
party have anothii huge piohicm How are 
they toe valualc lx nin s Siah and Hi 1 otution 
wiitten dtiitng the very heat ol the 
icvolutionary stiuggic' On the eve ol the 
picpaiation ot the sci/uic ol power Lcnm 
writes his most utopian anarchist’, 
hhcitarian text which barely mentions the 
word party' So out ol kiltei is this with the 
linage ol 1 cnin as arch lai obinist and elitist 
manipulator or theonst pci/ mi lit n< c ot the 
party that almost all those who uphold the 
thesis ot 1 cniiiist substitutionism arc forced 
to icgaid this text .inci the timing of lU 
authorship as an ahciratton an inexplicable 
departure I rum the truer ormoic authentic' 
Lcnm Or else explain it as a puce ol sell- 
consciousdcceitfulncss aimed at pulling the 
woolovci theeyestil opponents and doubters 
ot Bolshevism in its diive to powei undei 
his stewardship Since the text was only 
published in 19 IK this last charge is absurd 
Yet the explanation ol its content and 
timing IS simple and straightforward enough 
Like all Lcnm s writings it was practically 
motivated by the politiial needs and 
exigencies ol the time as he saw them On 
the eve ot the revolutionary sci/urc of power 
what was needed was not a utopian text but 
some kind ol blueprint however rough for 
the constructing ol the new proletarian stale. 
It was to that eminently practical task that 
Stale and Revolution was addressed It had 
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lilltc place lor ihe Bolshevik or any pariy 
because, contrary to the falschtMuJ that lor 
Lentn the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
always ccntially pivoted tin the dictatorship 
ot the parly he held at the time when the 
problem of constructing a proletarian state 
loomed largest, the very opposite view.* 

Far Irom there being a theoretical line of 
continuity between the belief in the necessity 
of the vanguard party before sei/.ureof power 
and in its necessity after the seizure, the most 
tmpoiiant hallmark ol Leninist thinking was 
its beliel in the ncces.sity ol a rupture in this 
.supposed continuity This is nut in the Ica.st 
difficult to understand. The party, any pany. 
is above all an instrument for the fulfilment 
of certain tasks. When the fundamental 
character of the tasks change the character 
of the instruments required to carry out these 
tasks muM he liirgcd anew. For a bourgeois 
party operating within the structures and 
institutions ot .state power to which the 
bourgeois parly is itself committed to 
preserving and continuing, the party out of 
powcrcaii organise ii.scll nut just for peaceful 
accession to governmental power but even 
for anticipating and currying out the 
responsibilities of governance. There is no 
rupture in its organisational character or 
programmatic sell-perception whether in or 
out of power, hence, ftir example, the 
accept ibility ol the practice of lorming a 
'shadow cabinet’. 

This IS eminently not the ca.se with revo¬ 
lutionary parties preparing tor revolutionary 
seizures of power becau.se subsequent 
revolutionary transformation of state and 
society arc tasks that by detimlion go so far 
beyond the capabilitiesof any single political 
pany that the very nature ot the role of the 
pany (whether vanguard or othcrwi.se) must 
be a.s.se.s.scd anew T'hc content ol Lenin's 
Slate and Kevnlution. its plausibility and 
practical value m the eyes olitsown believers, 
rested on the widely held assumption of 
Bolsheviks of the time that a succcsslul 
Russian revolution would Iriggeroff a chain 
<if suceessliil revolutions elsewhere, above 
all in (icrmany where Ihe much more 
advanced German working class with its 
much dcnsci network ol protective 
organisations and structures, would surely 
lead the way in whai would become an extra- 
national process ol revolutionary trans¬ 
formation .iiid consolidatmn. The silence of 
Stale and Revolution on the role of the party 
in the ptoleinrian state is no aberration but 
concrete evidence of the absence of serious 
substitulionisi impulses in Leninism out of 
power or before power. 

The undeniable substituiionism of 
Leninism in power have no important roots 
in Leninism out of power or in the Leninist 
concept of the parly before October. But the 
vanguard party .so central to the success of 
October 1017 was to undergo a decisive 
transmutation after October 1917 when the 


objective premises of State and Revolution. 
of Leninist and other Bolshevik views on 
how to go about constructing the new 
proletarian state were largely shattered. Nor 
did occasional Lenini.sl rationalisations alter 
1917 .seeking to cstahitsh a line of continuity 
between pre- and ptxst-Ociobcr Bolshevism 
(using (he legitimacy and prestige of the 
former to .sustain the latter) help matters in 
any way. 

What are the contemporary or enduring 
lessons to be derived from this historical 
defence of the Leninist concept of the 
vanguard party ? I'he accusation of iniquity 
against it is Irankly untenable. It is not the 
original or inevitable source of bureau- 
cratisation or of Stalinism. It leads not to 
the most undemocratic form of party 
organisation, but in fact to the most 
democratic Irom of party organisation, if the 
principles that underlie it are properly 
understood and applied, e g. when tendency 
and faction rights within a party arc 
institutionalised' 

I'he notion of vanguard organisation (Ihe 
prcci.se forms that .such vanguard organisation 
can take, c g. party or front, arc variable) 
retains an enduring relevance. This is 
because Ihe bourgeois state in all its forms 
is Itself Ihe vanguard organisation of Ihe 
dominant classics). The revolutionary 
vanguard organisation is the precise 
counicrpomi to the bourgeois state, the 
most effective weapon with which to 
confront and defeat it. 

Lenini-st .SinAnxiv r>r Seizure of Power 

But there is also another charge against 
the Leninist party. It is the charge of 
contemporary irrelevance. The concept of 
vanguard organisation is said to be linked 
to a particular notion of revolutionary crisis 
and a particular notion of revolutionary 
strategy, namely, insurrectionism. Since must 
advanced capitalist societies have a more 
developed and denser liberal democratic 
stale, such an insurrectionist strategy is not 
considered viable in such societies. The 
cruder version of this argument identifies 
the ‘Leninist’ strategy for seizure of power 
with the goal of insurrectionism. This is 
inaccurate. The centerpiece of the Leninist 
strategy is the principle of dual /rower which 
may or may not culminate in an explosive 
urban insurreclionism as the final act tipping 
the scales, as it were. In many third world 
countries. Leninist .strategies are not under 
that serious fire from within the ranks of the 
left. It IS in bourgeois democracies that the 
Leninist .strategy is more seriously 
questioned. 

Norman Geras has discussed lucidly the 
two main strategic perspectives for revolution 
in advanced or .stable bourgeois democracies: 
what he calls the gateway' and 'bastion' 
hypotheses (Gera.s 1990:51-55J. The first 
m-gues that the road to social revolution runs 
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through the insiitiiiions of bourgeois 
democracy. The second argues that thi.s i.s 
possible only up to a point beyond which 
the route is blocked and the bourgeois 
democratic state reveals its e.sscntial character 
as a ‘bastion’ or ’fonress’ against social 
revolution. This ba.stion must he defeated, 
destroyed or tatally weakened. 

A debate between H Weber and 
N Poulanizas clarified the alternatives in 
a similar way |Weber and Poulantzus 
1977:.^-12). The issue, as Populantzas 
himself realised, was not an insurrectionist 
strategy versus a non-insurrectionist one. It 
had to do with the precise aniculation and 
relationship between two terrains of struggle, 
that waged within the existing in.stitulions 
of bourgeois democracy, and that waged 
outside it. The non- oranii-Lcnintst socialists 
sometimes helped hy a particular reading of 
Gram.cei located the decisive terrain of 
.struggle within cxi.sting msiiluiions. The 
Leninist perspective argues not for 
eounterposing Ihe two terrains ol struggle 
and chtKising one or the other, hut insists 
that at some point in the struggle within 
existing institutions (well below the 'critical 
point') the key centres of power and their 
power wE'fders will polari.se to the right, and 
the strategy of capture or tansformalion of 
the bourgeois state from within can go no 
further. 'Flic decisive terrain of struggle lies 
outside, between the ‘core’ .sectors - the top 
echelons t»f civil bureaucracy, of the courts, 
of the executive and the military - of the 
bourgeois state, and the embryonic and 
emerging organs of an alternative state, 
I e. the emergence ot a dual power situation 
which has to be resolved one way or the 
other, and to which the struggle within 
cxi.sting institutions is a very imponam 
complement. 

The second strategy, in effect, insists not 
just on combining the ‘war of position' and 
the 'war of manoeuvre' (the first .strategy 
can al.so say as much) but that the possibility 
of ruthless bourgeois repression in the end 
game situation even in advanced bourgeois 
democracies must be allowQ() for and 
prepared for. In short, the bastion strategy 
ts more comprehensive and farsighted 
because it acknowledges and seeks to prepare 
for a possibility (ot a violent showdown) 
which the gateway strategy refuses to 
entertain. Or as Geras puts it, "Each now 
comprehends as is necessary tn the given 
context for any minimally seriou.s strategic 
approach, both a pari iameniary and an extra- 
parliamcntary dimension to socialist 
revolution, both a continuity and 
discontinuity of political forms. But they 
still differ, and critically in this: the former 
hypothesis [the gateway hypothesis] forbids 
what the latter one countenances, a point of 
constitutional rupture. For. in the ‘gateway’ 
view socialist transformation must, while in 
the ‘bastion’ view it need not. derive its 
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legitimacy fixHn Che parliamentary source” 
ICicras l‘»0;54-55|. 

Rubin Blackburn has suggested that 
rcvolulions ut the Russian type no longer 
offer us a serious model lor strategic pur¬ 
poses. He argues that the special conditions 
ol a "crumbling feudal Absolutist order", its 
weakness of parliamentary-type represen¬ 
tative in.stitulions is what enabled Soviet- 
type institutions to emerge and .secure a 
neur-monopoly of "general political 
representation". In short, that the experience 
ot dual ptrwer as 111 Russia must be considered 
exceptional.The l^ninisi strategy forsci/.urc 
of power lo which the Lcnini.si conception 
of a workers vanguard party is tied, is thus 
of increasing irrelevance except perhaps 
where bourgctiis democratic institutions arc 
very weak or non-existent | Blackburn IW2). 

The least that can be said about this view 
IS that the jury is still out. Every major 
revolutionary process at least when it has 
reached the (toini of a pre-revolutionary 
crisis witnes.sed the emergence in some 
foi m - embryonic, infant or adole.scent - ol 
organs of direct democracy .ind rule, i c, 
organs ol potential or actual dual power. 
This was .so, as John Rees correctly notes 
in his rebuttal of Blackburn, the case in 
I m 0-2^ f icrmany. in the Finnish Revolution 
of I9I«. in Bela Kun’s Hungary, in Spam 
in ly.Vi. in Portugal in 1974-75, in Chile 
(a country which had perhaps the strongest 
tradition n| bourgeois dcmtx'racy outside 
the advanced capitalist world) in 1972-7.^ 
I Rees I992|. 

However, there is a hidden nugget of 
perception in Blackburn's argument which 
needs to be excavated Soviet-type bodies 
were based primarily on workplace 
representation. They were quintcssentially 
the expressive organs of worker or producer 
interests. Their level of .strategic importance 
corresponds closely to the level of strategic 
importanceuf the working class. Some notion 
of vanguard organi.sation may indeed he 
indispensable as long as the bourgeois state 
exists and needs to be confronted. But how 
necessary is it that we strategically focus on 
the creation and consolidation of a vanguard 
workinn class party? Is this not outmoded? 
Insofar as the Leninist party meant not just 
a vanguard organi.sation but a vanguard 
workers organisation, is not its time largely 
up? Not so much because of its presumed 
iniquity or vanguardism, or its supposedly 
faulty strategic commitment to dual power, 
but borause of the profound politico-strategic 
implications of the transformation of the 
proletariat and the working class movement 
in the era of late capitaljspi? What is being 
criticised as irrelevant here, it should be 
noted, is not .specifically the ‘Leninist 
.strategy' but the broader category of 
working class-centred political strategies 
for socialist transformation of which 
Leninism is a distinct sub-category. 


The classical vision of the role ot the 
proletariat us the 'universal class', the 
strategic actor in the struggle for socialist 
revolution has not been disproved. But it has 
been rendered more problematic. The 
working class both would and could make 
the revolution. It would, because its 
'objective' interests drove it to want to do 
.so. It could, because (a) it was at one and 
the .same time the majority in an industrialised 
society as well as being strategically located 
at the heart of production; (b) the very 
processes ol capitalist production would, on 
balance, objectively reinforce its scn.se of 
collectivity and its status as an increasingly 
.self-aware collective actor. 

Rut in late capitalism two developments 
have greatly disturbed theclassical perception 
of the role, direction and capacities of the 
proletariat. First, the ethical or subjective 
inspiration lor committing lo the socialist 
project has become relatively more important 
compared lo the motivations that would 
seem to more naturally' flow Irom one’s 
‘objective material interests'. As such, groups 
and individuals ethically committed to 
socialism, whaieverthcirclass position, have 
become more important. The aettirs which 
have done most to transform post-1945 
capitalism, have been the 'new social 
movements' based on identities other than 
class. These movements have been motivated 
by other than class interesis. olien by moral 
outrage and by ihcirdetcrminuiion to.subvert 
‘accepted' cultural meanings and values. 
These social movements may not substitute 
tor the rule ol the working class in the overall 
siK-ialist project but significant currents 
within them cannot be ignored. They must 
he pan of the combination of agencics/actors 
that sti..c for .socialism and whose 
consolidation is a primary strategic-political 
ta.sk. Second, the increasing segmentation 
and differentiation within the working class 
has made theorganisationof even elemcntarv 
cla.s.s unity and independence considerably 
more difficult and complicated. 

The overall result is a dimunition ol the 
importance of the industrial working class 
and therefore of all theoretical-political 
strategics which implicitly orexplicitly have 
had just this working class at the hean of 
Us .strategic perspective. The Lenini.st concept 
of the vanguard working class party was one 
such strategic perspective. It was premised 
on the centrality, progressively so, of the 
working class (and of the industrial working 
cla.ss component within the wider category 
of wage earners) to (he strategic alignment 
of forces fighting on the revolutionary 
battlefield. 

If the Leninist concept of the party needs 
to be carefully reassessed (though not 
casually discarded) it is because the role, 
inclinations and capacities of the working 
class in late capitalism needs to be carefully 
reassessed. Furthermore, the kind of socialist 


organisations that ore required at any po 
of lime is always connected to the kind 
liisks required lo he carried out. 

The historic impact of 19X9 cannot 
minimised The very projccl of stvialisra 
being questioned as never hefol 
Disillusionmcni aNnil the desirability a 
fca.sibilityol a soeiali.st alternative has nev 
been greater. For ihe first lime since Ma 
and the use ol iiiUusiiial caiutalism there 
a sense th.it the big loiccs ol history are I 
longer moving "our way" Never before h 
Lukacs's notion ot the “actuality of t 
revolution", by which was surely alsri mea 
Its immediacy, .seemed more remme a: 
unreal. 

What IS required today is not so much t 
forging ol the instruments of revolution b 
the rehabilitation of the very idea, possihif 
and necessity of a socialist alternative ilsc 
It IS. in short, lime for a much me 
ecumenical approach by all currents wilt 
thchroadsocialisi tradition Leninistcurrei 
can and must he a part of (he construct! 
team tor consolidating just such 
ecumenism. The organisations that will 
most conducive lo this task arc likely to 
lo.ser and politically more eclectic and diffu 
thanvanguardstruclurcs I'hisisnotadcma 
tor the dissolutuin ol the latter, nor 
assertion ol their histone irrelevance. Bu' 
is to suggest that the primary task confronti 
socialists ttxlay to which Leninists amonj 
many can cuninbiitc. is other than a sing 
minded or exclusive emphasis on t 
construction ot vanguard politic 
formations. Leninists must learn to work 
'prc-Leninisl' or ‘non-Leninist times, as 
were. 

Thu ‘Luninim ' Stait- 

la:( us return, however, lo the other ro 
traversed by unti-Lcninists. iilheil by vc 
tew. Travellers on this route put the on 
tor ihc emergence of posl-Octob 
auihni ilanani.sm not on the I a;ninis( conce 
of the party, i c, not on the thesis 
substitutionism. but on the Leninist conce 
of the state, i c, on the presumably an 
liberation authontnnan thrust of State a, 
Revolution, Easily the most important a 
.systematic proponent of this line of argumc 
has been A J Polan. although echoes ol 
are found el.scwhcre among the critics of I 
authoritarian dangers of Marxist utopianisr 

What Polan has done is to go one .st 
further - to attack not so much 19th cento 
Marxist utopianism but 1-eninist utopianii 
as it sought to advance and develt^ ' 
Marx’s concept of the commune-siatc. 1 
attacking Leninism as its .strongest point.; 
very vision of an alternative to the bourg(;< 
state and to bourgeois democracy. Tft 
purpose of PoJan’s a.ssault ts not spdt q 
but it is clear enough to defend bouigiiiii 
democracy as essentially untranscend^ 

But his way of currying out this a$i^ 



IS consciously anti-histoncal. He refuses to 
see the writing of Stale anil Revolution as 
pr.icticully niotivatciJ and thus has no 
explanation tor the 'puzzle' of why it was 
written, when it was. Unlike others who 
argue that the problem of Leninism in power 
was that it was insufficiently guided by the 
principles and values of the text; or others 
who insist that it was the rapid failure of its 
attempted implementation and its 
increasingly obvious inapplicability that 
consigned it to the thcorcttcal closet. Polan 
argucstoran altogethcrdiffercnt link between 
text and context, between Leninist precepts 
and lu;nini.si practice. 

His argument allows him to ignore the 
study of context altogether and to confine 
himself to the 'purity' of the text, and thus 
to Leninism unsullied by practice. The link 
he poslululcs is one ot "cullural effect” 
between the text and subsequent events, i 
c, the creation of an ethos or spirit that 
‘infused' the politics or rather anti-politics 
of Leninism in power. Polan is thus absolved 
of the responsibility ol having to show how 
the principles embodied in State and 
Revolution were causally related lo spcciric 
authoritarian policies of the post-October 
government The argument is conducted on 
a more ethereal plane i mpcrvious tocmpincal 
refutation or confirmation. 

But ihis method which clearly makes for 
bad history is also in a key respect more 
relevant lor contemporary purpo.scs. It helps 
Polan lo concentrate on crucial questions 
concerning 'he feasibility and desirability of 
a proletarian state and ol proletarian 
democracy. The principles and values 
embodied in Lenin’s Stole and Revolution 
are ones which most anarchists, libertarians. 
Trotskyists, and many other kinds ol anli- 
Stalinist socialists would still uphold in their 
quest for a qualitatively supenor form of 
democracy thanthatexustinganywherctoday. 
in this .sense the conception of the state 
elaborated upon by Lenin in State and 
. Revolution is not strictly identified or widely 
seen as ‘l,ctiinisf. Polan seeks to show the 
iniquity and irrelevance of these principles 
and values and ot the institutional 
. recommendations and biases that flow from 
them. First, he attacks the philosophical 
^ foundations of direct democracy and the 
" commune-state which he believes is based 
. on the totalitarian impulses of ‘general will' 

,• theory . By contrast all democracy means 
i; “discursive will formation” which is only 
possible in a "polity that is composed of 
voluntary associations of individuals wlvi 
are legally constituted as trans-situational 
Citizens..!' Any notion of a viable and more 
primary producer democracy is a dangerous 
chimera, as ai.so the stri ving for an asymptotic 
convergence of .state and civil society. 

Second, he attacks any notion of the 
possibility or desirability of a ‘withering 
away’ of the bureaucracy. All modem 


societies, contrary to Leninist or Marxist 
intuitions, must involve (he deepening and 
consolidation ot the bureaucracy as a .social 
layer and must recognise the abiding 
worth ot bureaucratic expertise. Weber is 
strongly counterposed to Lenin. All one 
can do about the bureaucracy is to control 
and check it. It cannot be progressively 
emded nor its functions usurped thniugh 
'selt-adminisrution'. 

Third, ail attempts to replace indirect forms 
of representation and authority by moredirect 
and mandated terms of representation and 
authorisation arc a recipe for disaster. One 
of its most pernicious con.sequences is the 
attempted confialion of legislature and 
executive functions at different levels. But 
to so contlaic legislator, civil servant, minister 
and critic is absurd, impossible and 
dangerous. A direct democracy has no space 
for the opposition to behave simply as 
opposition Fourth, the commune-.statc is 
not federalist, as it should be, buliscentrali.st 
and therefore always murcopen to an abusive 
centralisation of power. 

The force of these cnticisms is a real one. 
But Polan spoils his ca.se by an excess of 
zeal and a narrowness of vision. For him the 
search fora bet ter democracy than the .stK'ially 
and oconomically iniquitous and the 
politically elitist democracy of bourgeois 
.swicty is a Imiticss one. There is no point 
in wa.siing one's time in modelling an 
altcraati vc democracy even at the theoretical 
or intellectual level. For him. the only lesson 
ol the Ix'ninist and Marxist past is not the 
need to elaborate, modify or discard from 
the stock ot themes regarding democracy, 
state and bureaucracy that constitute our 
socialist tradition, but simply and 
categorically to reject it altogether. Jhat is 
why his txKik is not entitled Lenin and the 
Underdevelopment of Politics, a reasonable 
and more accurate charge, but Lenin and 
the End of Politics, a caricature and a canard. 

We can at this point in this paper take 
leave of Polan and Leninism though 
reminding ourselves that we must nonetheless 
build on the legacy of clas.sical Marxism - 
the lineage that runs through Marx. Engels, 
Lenin. Luxemburg, Trotsky and Gram.sci - 
as well as on the bequests of other currents 
within the siK'ialist movement. The crucial 
intellectual pmjcct that faces us today is 
drawing up an alternative model of 
democracy. Thecmcial political project will 
be to try and convince hundreds of millions 
that .such a model is not just workable but 
worth the risks of fighting aggressively and 
continuously for it. 

Only some general observations will be 
made edneeming the first of these: the 
intellectual task of drawing a rough blueprint 
of a socialist democracy transcending 
capitalist liberal democracy. Fdr those who 
would still cling to Marx's view that we 
cannot and should not attempt to draw even 


the roughest of blueprints, one c.m only 
reply that "times have changed”. This is one 
opinion however hallowed by its descent 
from Marx, that must he firmly contradicted. 
We do have to try and compose in advance 
some of the ‘music of the future'. 

II 

The construction ot a desirable alternative 
model to bourgeois democracy i.s perhaps 
the easier of the tasks confronting socialists. 
Feasibility has two aspects. Thefirst concerns 
the workability ot an alternative model, its 
plausibility of functioning. Indeed, the 
desirability of an alternative is greatly 
enhanced if it can persuadeof its workability. 
The second aspect is the mo,st imptrrtam a.nd 
the one that this paper in its concluding 
rellections on matters pertaining to the state, 
bureaucracy and democracy will not touch. 
This is the problem of the feasibility ol 
means, of reachability rather than 
workability. This i.s the realm of political 
strategy. One has in mind here the bourgeois 
democracies. It is here that a superior model 
of democracy is likely to be established both 
in the cour.se and as a result of a successful 
siK'ialist revolution. And it is in these very 
societies that the difficulty of making a 
successful .socialist revolution has been 
greatest. 

C B Maepherson i.s surely right when he 
reminds us that it we are able to resolve the 
key problems of how to reach this model 
ot superior democracy, i e. carry out a 
successful .socialist revolution in existing 
bourgeois democracies, especially in the 
advanced ones, then we will have gone a 
long way in overcoming the problems 
regarding how to run such a model of 
democracy [Maepherson 1977:98J. 

In what follows only some brief general 
principles will be put forward to defend the 
idea of an ullemaii vc sociali.st democracy by 
engagement with some counter arguments 
thrown up by those who claim that advanced 
capitalist liberal democracy barring some 
minor reforms i.s untransccndable. The 
necessity of a socialist transition is taken for 
granted. No sustained arguments are put for 
why this is so. But do we need to remind 
ourselves that gross global inequalities, the 
cxi.slencc of mass-scale privations and the 
impossibility of an economic system based 
on the 'law of Moses', i e, constantly 
expanding accumulation of capital, to cope 
adequately with global ecological problems, 
should be reasons enough to confirm the 
validity and urgency of this search for a 
society alternative to capitalism? 

PHiLosontiTAL Rationale 

Liberal democracy which concentrates on 
political democracy and political rights to 
the exclusion of Imic social and economic 
‘rights' and of social and economic 
democracy, rests on the philosophical 



argument that negative freedom is the main 
kind of freedom that should be pursued and 
defended. Attempts to pursue and defend 
positive freedom (i c. a notion of freedom 
that goes beyond the liberal idea of restricting 
the state from interfering with the 'liberty’ 
of citizens), to argue for the enhancement 
and fulfilment of the goals of all around self- 
development, individual capacities, social 
and selt-mastery. will lead to disaster. 
Freedom lunderstood as negative freedom) 
islargelycounterposedtoequalityinconirast 
to the radical socialist view that equality 
IS central to any meaningful notion of 
freedom. Indeed strong equality is said to 
be vital for strung freedom. 

At the philo.sophical level the defence of 
the need for and superior worth of positive 
freedom and its equal distribution is hardly 
a problem. Nor is it possible to carry on with 
the view that freedom and equality are to 
be traded off against each other. All notions 
of freedom involve an inescapable and central 
commitment to some kind of equality. As 
Amariya Sen points out, they differ in regard 
to 'equality of what’? [Sen I9R4. 1992; 
Gould 19901, 

SoMh CONn-MPORARY Qt'K'iTtO.NS 

Classical marxism was committed to the 
notton that it was necessary and possible for 
there to be the progressive withering away 
of the bureaucracy, the state, the market, 
private properly relations, and market 
relations like money, the commodity form, 
etc. Moreover, there could and should he the 
progressive convergence of stale and civil 
society. This IS in direct contrast to the 
tundamcntal axioms of capitalist liberal 
democracy. The bureaucracy endures and 
grows as society advances industrially and 
it is desirable that this happens. But the 
dangers of bureaucratic growth and power 
must be checked and controlled. 

The market far Irom withering away must 
endure and prosper. It is. along with private 
property relations, the economic bedrock for 
the existence ot i separated political 
democracy. The state cannot progressively 
withcraway though its role should be defined 
clearly cither as the minimal state of right- 
wing conservatives or ihe welfarist stale of 
liberal persuasion. State and society must 
remain apart as separate domatns though the 
former encroaches on the latter. 

Who is more right? Is it feu.sihlc ordcsirablc 
to want or strive for the ‘withering away' 
of state, market, private property in Ihe means 
of production, iho bureaucracy, and to try 
and merge .slate and .siK'ieiy? Tlic lessons of 
72 years ol actually existing socialism' 
would .suggest an 'in-hetween solution'. The 
idea ol the withering away of state, 
hureaucracy. all private property relations, 
and Ihe market is a useful signpost to show 
the dircclion that contemporary societies 
must imive in. Tliat is to say. the scope tif 


three - .state, bureaucracy, private property 
relations - can and should be significantly 
reduced, qualitatively so from the levels that 
exist today. On the fourth, the market, the 
case is more uncertain and clouded. 

Certainly the cla.ssical vision of a constant 
or continuous process of withering away ol 
state, bureaucracy and market seems neither 
feasible nor desirable. Some minimum level 
of state, bureaucracy and market/market 
relations/money seem.s unavoidable The 
classical perspecti ve rested on the assumption 
that the ovcrci’ming of .scarcity, i e, abundance 
was possible. This notion of abundance was 
never an absolute one. It meant a saturation 
of most needs where a hierarchy of needs 
was postulated. The more recent and 
widespread recognition of the existence of 
‘population limits’ (something that the 
classical view has consistenily ignored or 
rejected) suggests that any .siK'ialism that 
emerges on a global scale wi II ha ve tocontcni 
itself with, on average. lower levels of 
industrialisation and lower levels of 
consumption than exist in the advanced 
capitali.st countries. 

In short, socialism will probably have to 
be much more a conscious ethical choice 
than something that emerges out of the 
institution ot an economic system which 
promises greater productivity than 
capitalism. One is not advocating Mao's 
‘socialism of austerity’. One is taking of a 
'socialism of comtort’ with an average work 
week ihat is halved trom Ihe prevailing 
norm. Bui this level of comfun if it is lo 
be globally generalised will have to involve 
a lowering ol mass consumption standards 
already reached in the west and Japan. 

In the classical vision, abundance was not 
a physical notion but a psychological one. 
Rut it was always assumed that this 
‘psychological revolution’ ol life under 
socialism-communism had its material riKits 
in the superior productivity and moie 
plentiful produciion and availability ol goods 
and services than under even advanced 
capitalism It is this link that now needs lo 
be reconsidered. The 'psychological 
revolution' is now perhaps as much ihc 
precondition lor the institution of socialism 
than just the ‘natural’ accompaniment of 
the consolidation of a stK-ialist economic 
system. 

Tilt BtlREAtJCRArV 

The great strength of Weber’s theory of 
the bureaucracy was his willingness to 
address the growing complexity of modem 
life, both in the economic and political 
spheres. He .saw much ol the impetus for the 
emergence and consolidation of the 
bureaucracy in its technical superiority to 
other systems of co-ordinated decision¬ 
making. He could thus provide insight on 
the substantial autonomy of the bumaucracy 
and on its 'inevitability' in any modern 


society. Unlike the classical Murxi.s( tradition 
then, Weberians were much less likely to 
underestimate the importance of the 
bureaucracy and the difficulty ol replacing 
itby morcdirect fnrmsof .sclt-adminislration. 
The history ol sc called .socialist regimes 
sugge.sts that Weber was more pre.scienl 
and percipient on this score ihan Marx or 
Lenin. 

But Weber’s great weakness was his 
refusal lo imbricate his theory of the 
bureaucracy in a theory ol class power and 
thereby open up recognition ol the possibility 
that a decline m or eliminaiion of Ihe latter 
could lead to a decline of the former Indeed, 
Weber would insi.si ihai only a regime of 
private property could provide a majorcheck 
on Ihc bureaucracy. Weber and Schumpeter 
rejected the notion of the state as the 
embodiment of popular sovereignty and saw 
democracy as si mply the melhixl or procedure 
fur rc.striciing and periodically replacing 
political authority which musi necessarily 
be invested in the career party politician. 
Such a democracy can never go beyond the 
bounds ot a competitive elit ism. Modem life 
IS the coeval rule of the technical expert and 
Ihe career politician, and cannot really he 
anything else. Weber, in effect, outlaws the 
possibility ot radical political, social and 
economic changes, and by so doing scotches 
all cfforls to expand the realm of democracy 
and sell-administration in these spheres. 

Weber recogni.scs the tension between 
bureaucracy and democracy but gives a final 
resolution’ to ii. There is no prospect of 
quulitulively enhancing democracy. At its 
core, Weber sees the root .source of the 
bureaucracy in niodcmity’s need tor rational 
administration. But what lie does not see is 
ihui this lationaliiy does not u|x;rate in a 
social vacuum. Ii is decisively marked by 
wider social relations, c g. ot class power. 
Thus Ihc notion of whai is rationul' is itself 
parity determined by class or social position 
and can change depending on the changing 
balance ol class and social forces. 
Furthermore, even the rationality that the 
bureaucracy possesses lor dominant classes 
nr for itself is a partial rationality locked into 
a wider irrationality reflecting the basic 
dialectic ot rationality-irrationality of 
capitalism itself. 

The first suggests the feasibility of 
reducing Ihe hureaucracy Ihe second the 
desirability. But a general empirical and 
sociological survey ot political and corporate 
bureaucracies over the last SO years would 
indicate that there arc a range of possibilities 
to Weber’s .strict top-down model of dccision- 
making and concentration of authority and 
power. Both life and theory have partially 
transcended Weber's elitist and pessimistic- 
vision of democracy and bureaucracy. 

In its broad sweep, if not in its extremef, 
optimism. Mandcl is right to stress otjlJ 
ability to reduce and weaken bureaucmi^^ 



by the iranslormation of its political, social 
and economic preconditions (Mandcl 
1992;l‘<7-2l()| Politically, the keys arc 
(i) decentralisation of power through u 
comhinatiori of federal and democratic 
centralist (pyramidal) forms of devolution 
and direct democracy. and (ii) the expansion 
of mass accc.ss to information and the 
progressive reduction ot spheres of secrecy. 
Socially, the keys are (i) the expansion of 
mass education and the institutionalisation 
ol free or cheap access to high levels ot 
learning and (ii) the dramatic reduction of 
the working week. Only then is ii ohjcclivcly 
possible lor people to sclt-administratc and 
participaie in decision-making in more and 
more ol ihc areas that aflcci their lives, 
directly Ol indireclly. Economically, the keys 
arc (i) the ‘psychological revolution’ 
mentioned belore. .ind (ii) ihe elimination 
of the enormous ‘waste' that .accompanies 
capitalist production.cg.muchof advertising 
and retailing cosis, much of ihc resources 
devoted lo military expendiiurc.and to setting 
up the kind ol specialised, c g, legal and tax- 
accounling. services to protect the cla.ss 
wealth and power ol the rich. 

Till- Si AO 

'ITic central question here is the articulation 
of the iiisiitiitions ol direct and indirect 
democracy, fhis remains a grey area ol 
debate among democratic socialists. It is no 
longer a quest loi I ot .seeking to whol ly replace 
an indirect parliamentary system ol 
governance with a pyramidal system of direct 
democracy, i e, a Soviet-type system. This 
IS so at least for two reasons. First, the very 
fact of a prolonged historical experience in 
many countries with some kind of a 
reprc.scni.ilivc parliamentary system has 
enabled it (oenjoy deep popularcndorsemeni 
and commitment. Such institutions arc 
unlikely to he ‘bypassed' in Ihc actual 
historical process of trunsition to socialist 
democracy In this respect Ihc Bolshevik 
experience should now be .seen as an 
exception rather than the anticipation of a 
general norm.' .Second, there has been a 
significant revaluation leading to greater 
recognition ol some of the weaknesses ol 
the Soviet or pyramidal system of direct 
democracy and of some of the strengths ol 
the rcpreseniaiivc parliamentary system. 

A nationally co-ordinated pyramidal 
system especially where countries and 
populations are huge, can he, in practice, an 
extremely indircc* lorm ot demiH-racy Even 
delegate meetings especially the lower down 
in the pyramid you go, become extremely 
cumhersome because of their size, and 
effective policy-making and its overseeing 
devolves on much smaller executive 
commitlces whocan wield inordinate power. 
At the upper levels or at Ihe top of Ihc 
pyramid, rcvocabilily by the m.isses at the 
bottom becomes very difllcull because Ihe 


chain of revocation must pass through each 
tier in Ihc pyramid. 

There -is much to be said for a direct 
relationship between the mass of citizens 
and a directly elected council/paiiiament/ 
assembly at the top which can represent the 
former through a competitive party system. 
Such elected representatives should be 
subject to the right of recall. Furthermore, 
some system ol checks and balances must 
operate. Tliough the judicial system should 
be democratised, e g. with elected and 
rceallahic niiigistratcs, the principle and 
practice of an independent judiciary, and of 
a binding coiisiiuilion, must he preserved. 

Thecnici.il question, historically, has been 
where the centre of gravity of a proletarian 
democracy or of a stale representing the 
‘dict.itorship ol the proletariat' should lie? 
The usual .inswer has been that the tilt should 
he to those organs that represent Ihe 
individual as pioduccr rather than as citizen. 
Therefore ii is llic Soviet-type institutions 
that must have primacy over the citizen- 
based purliamcni-type in.stitutions. But this 
general principle leaves very much open Ihe 
ways in which the distribution of authority 
between dillercnt institutions is to be 
organised. In tael, if .scll-ndmini.siration is 
to he qualitatively enhanced and enacted in 
practice, it will mean a very significant 
reduction in the powers and respon.sibililies 
of national-central governance whether of 
the Soviet or parliamentary type. The stale 
will not disaptH'ar hut it will become weakei. 

A third feature of this model of parti¬ 
cipatory dcmcK'racy will be the institution¬ 
alisation ol workplace democracy. At the 
level ol Ihe eiilcrpnsc, factory or producing 
unit, control by direct producers is a must. 
Socialisdtion of property and workers sclf- 
manugeiiieni cannot mean the stale deciding 
Ihc mechanics ot production and inve.stmenl 
ai the micro-level Moreover, in eases where 
productitin m .i unit (whether of goods or 
.services) IS not for a general market hut 
tor idcniiliablc sets of customers/ 
hcncficiarics. (hen those whoenjoy the giKxjs 
and services nuisl also he represented in 
lhc.se macro-processes of deciding what is 
produced? how much? etc. 

Much ol the above di.scussion remains 
exceedingly vague Both limitationsimpo.scd 
hy space and by this author’s inabilities are 
to be blamed. But there have been attempts 
to develop III greater or lesser detail, the 
outlines ol a viable model of participatory 
demoeracy combining direct and indirect 
in.stitutions ol democratic decision-making, 
plan and m.irkci. centralisation anddecenira- 
li,^a^lo^^. These arc well worth serious study 
IGould 1990; Held I9S7; Maepherson 19771. 

Tilt; MARKi-r 

There have been three approaches to the 
quest ion of the market under socialism. There 
is the classical approach which insists on the 


m/a 


Economic 


withering away of the market as principle 
co-ordinaiorand allocator of resources. The 
domain of the freely distributed must grow 
continuously. Money must progressively 
disappear as a medium of payment and as 
store of value. Democratic planning of the 
economy must be institutionalised through 
open political processes involving pyramidal 
structures uf congresses of different kinds 
of producens/consumers. A central govern¬ 
ment would retain certain macro-economic 
functionsconcerning credit, implementation 
of the 'broad' guidelines of a National Plan 
democratically selected from alternatives 
after nationally organised debate [Mi,ndel 
1986, 1988 and 19921. 

The other two approaches can be called 
the 'marketsocialism' approach[Nove 1983] 
and Ihc 'socialising of the market’ approach 
(El.son 1988]. Itisnot very clear how difl'erent 
Ihc third is from the second but it secs itself 
as a ‘third way’ between the first and the 
.second avoiding the pitfalls of both and 
combining their respective strengths. For 
‘market socialists' there is either the cash 
nexus (market as co-ordinator) or the rules 
nexus (hureauracy as co-ordinator) or some 
combination of the two. The first and the 
third approaches believe that there is a third 
kind of co-ordinating nexus - objective 
informal co-operation but differ over how 
to institulionali.se it; whether the social 
character of the market (money, prices) is 
irredeemably anti-socialist and must 
eventually be discarded ur whether its .social 
character can be transformed so that the 
market becomes a tool in the enhancement 
of sociali.st relations. 

What makes the first approach, i e, Ihe 
movement towards a rnoney-less and price¬ 
less economy theoretically unconvincing, at 
least up to now. has been its inability to 
iinswcrthe ‘dispersed information’ argument 
ot Mises and Hayek in the Austrian neo¬ 
classical school. The fragmented and 
contextual character uf much economically 
relevant inlurmation. who.se knowledge can 
only he known to specific entrepreneurs or 
would-be entrepreneurs cannot but escape 
central planners and would not be acted 
upon by some process of collective 
democratic decision-making. Only the 
entrepreneur would, in most cases, be willing 
to 'back his hunches' and ‘suffer’ the(market) 
consequences. Only the market allows for 
such effect i VC use of fragmentary in formation 
in a world ot unavoidably dispersed 
information. All forms of planning, even the 
most democratic, involve aggregation of 
information/knowiedge. a process in which 
there i.s unavoidably a ‘loss'. These also 
involve, no matter how decentralised the 
planning process (which must also retain 
mechanisms of centralisation), a separation 
between the point of knowledge and the 
point of will or actidn, that is a comparative 
handicap. 





The Llaim that 'truly denuxrratic planning' 
via the instituiionahsed active consultation 
ot given producers and consumers would be 
better than the market m co-ordinating 
information and sending appropriate signals 
I e be a better allocative mechanism, simply 
docs not give this problem ot ‘dispersed 
knowledge its due weight The simulated 
market model’ showing the possibility ot 
achieving geneial equilibnum without the 
prcsenceoi acapilalist market and the piivatc 
pi operty ownership system on whic h it rests 
IS once again helpless against the force ot 
this Austnan cntique 

The maikct is to be preferred not because 
It IS the best system ot cle,irancc ot supply 
and demand in a world of multiple exchanges 
but because it copes with constant change 
uncertainty and impeitcct knowledge (which 
must (hai ac ten sc al I cc onomics) better (more 
eiticiently and with greater encouragement 
to innovation) thai anv other mechanism 
Ihc innovative iisk taking capitalist 
enirepieneur rathei than the etliciently 
allocating c ipitalist market lies at the heart 
ot the supcnorily ot the capitalist ci onomic 
system I Scott Arnold I (WO) 

The challenge contionting Marxist 
economists is loestabhsh acase lor soc lalist 
self management <inJ public enteiprise that 
based itself on the dispersed chaiactei ol 
economic knowleilgc and refused the 
tempting delusion ot totally planned 
outcome•>’ (Klackbum 1991 18) Can this 
be done without mai kcis ’ Can such markets 
bcdisorced tioin theircapitalist institutional 
underpinnings and can they be made to do 
such a job' 

Only a thoroughly decentralised economy 
I in hope to cope with the pioblem ot 
dispersed knowledge adequately and can 
be compatible with genuine socialist 
demiK racy More scKialist s than ever before 
lightly or wrongly believe that such a 
dcccmialiscd economy must not reject 
markets absolutely They must not chase the 
chimera ol a completely commodity less 
economy They may have to learn to live 
with the market 'ven as they seek to 
suhstanti illy tianslorm the institutional 
context (piopcrty relations workplace 
relations) in which the maikct money and 
prices ojicrale 

To conclude the first steps in fleshing out 
the case for a socialist economic system will 
have to he undertaken within (he existing 
fiamcwork ol capitalism For some time to 
come the central strategic perspective will 
be the transition to the transition rather 
than the transition to siKialism Tliat is 
to say the reconstruction ol a feasible and 
desirable visum ot scKialism and the creation 
of a growing mass commitment to its 
fulfilment will Itself require partial successes 
111 the reshaping ol capitalism in an 
egalitarian humanitarian, indeed in an anti- 
capitalist diieclion All this is at some remove 


from the more classical debates and 
preoccupations in the marxian socialist 
tradition some ot which have featured in 
this paper The urgency of those debates 
assumed the actuality of the revolution 
in more than just an epochal long term 
sense But the changed strategic perspectiv r 
IS forced upon us by the asymmetry in the 
intensities between the “ensis ot socialism 
andthe crisisof capitalism That still leaves 
socialists marxists and others with a veiy 
significant agenda oi concrete tasks It is 
more than enough to be getting along with 

Notes 

(An earlier draft of this article was picscntid ii 
a Socialism Study Week organised al the Inch in 
Institute ol Advanced Studies Shiinla in June 
1991 I nil gr iicriil lo all the participanis prese ni 
thcfc for then coiniiients on the rarliei drift 
Partieufar ih inks to Javecit Atam ] 

f It IS in Ihc ptiiod of post October rute thii 
I Jaenhini I notion of vnnguardism was 
Iheonsc d in ordc r lo justify the Bolshev iks 
holding on to power in the name ol i 
deeiinalcd woiking class and a peisinl 
popul iiioii mere lasmgly hostile lu Bulsht vik 
rule This noiion of vanguardism well 
summed up by i lonncr Trotskyist LcniniM 
turned opponc nl T Wohltonh The inlert sis 
ol the woiking class are expressed through 
the thinking and pr leliee of a section ol that 
class oig inised into a vanguaid lormalioii 
the ruling eoiiimumsi party Indeed how 
else could Bolshevism (ustlly its rule in the 
face of j lowing uppusiiion by peasants and 
growing sections of the working class as 
Veil' 

Ciivcn the llitii existing allemalivcs one 
can agiee ih it the Bolsheviks should have 
sought to hold on to power but wilhoiil 
endoising Ihc r iiionahsations they provide d 
to justify this ISce T Wohitorth 1992) In 
geni ral howcvci Wohlforth s assessments 
are unbalmcc I ind often unfair lo Ihc 
tradition he h is re pudialed Fora more sober 
vie w recognising the Jaeobinisl furehings of 
laic I cninisin (I cninisinin power espeeiallv 
in Its I isi phasi) hut doing much to show 
how inadequate the Jaeobinist thesis is whe n 
ipplicd indisciiiiiinately to Leninism sec 
N tiaidint, (19X1) 

2 No politic if cuncni not even the workers 
opposition nor the Anarchists and Anareho 
syndicalists developed a set ol sysleinaliscd 
ideasahoulihe relationshipbeiweenenlcrprisc 
demneraev and socialist planning Though on 
ilimisl cscry specific issue ot workplace 
deinociacy some current or the other pul 
lorw ltd w hat we would in retrospect perhaps 
considerlhe hetleranddeinoeralie alternative 
lo the Lcnirilising and anii deinnernie 
perspeclives ol Lenin and Trotsky and the 
nght Bolsheviks < nghi and centre here 
being a leierc nee nut to permanent biases on 
all ma|or issues but only in lespeei to 
deiiioeratisalion ni work relations i e 
transformation of relations in production) 
The most consistent worker deinnerals were 
to he found in the factory eomiiiiuees often 
shitting their pofiiieal altcgianecs or even 


eriliial somel.Mus ol all Itw. panics I he 
argument thii iiu rpiisc demoencs (more 
powci to taclois comiiiiltci s) would have 
strongly nc g Him c I fee Is on piodiic ti\ ity due 
to then piiochiil ind hull outlook {F H 

Cm tl9(ih| cndoiscs this mc w us> i* by 
Ixnintsminpin l pi nfs top dowixonirol 
(I woikpl iccs mUol the piodui lionpioci ss) 
his licco ciiliii cd iinsi siKii^ls hy S A 
Siiiilh (I9K‘) will i\ IIP St liclor) 
conimillcts will iciiulv onicincd ihoul 
riisiiq pioiliKiiMiv in t siw the il c Ifoils lo 

I nh nice work i ill in in i) iiuilt iiid 
luloniinis IS sli in^ls uiuIiuim u lliis|sce 
ilso ( Sill mm I9)t'’) 

Bui lhou{.h the Icmmsi wcit p iti iilirl) 
had on questions icliliii) ii w ikplue 
deiiiiHiuv mosiwoikci llitniilvi iliilnol 
hive in idiquililv n iii|iixlicnsiic sisionni 
the importince ol lictoii ilciiio my lo III 
economics and p ililics ol the li iiisilion to 
sociihsin thus I’Pit/(1990) whik licuily 
c Mile il ol 1 tnimsiii mil Bolslusisin i\ ihi 
decisive diiwhick w is lint the Kussiaii 
working cliss w is ilscll divided lliclory 
ciiminillecsusiiillvcoinpiiscillhc mi n skilkd 
mile woikeis) md I ickcdthi iinilv collective 
vision Old di leiiiiiii ilion to ink ovei 
themselves Ihus Hu miiiihci il licloncs 
whe It woikci iskiil SoMils I iiilionalisc 
them w IS I u jii ili i IhinllH nunihciott u Initcs 
ictivcly cl/cil While ficlity tmimllecs 

II sisicd Hade union iltimpt latiitlidby the 
light and eenlic Knlhivik ) ti doiiiiiiile 
them they thciiisclMs never pul loiwird 
systematic peis|xilives i hive the unions 
siihordmiUil to Ihi I letoiv eoiiiiiiilkis 

t See A Van Ilk (l9Ko) I Ins irtie Iv lombini s 
a review ol N (leiis hook (I9S()) with 
original anil)sis in how how distoiled so 
many inieiprel ilioii il the 1 1 iiiiiisi loneepl 
ol the vanguinl pots tiive bun II was 
written as i diiiet lehuli il ot the vitws 
proiiioled bv a sill ill hill inllui nil il elicit of 
Indian mil III I til ils/siiiik ills win h idhei oiik 
1 intskyisis 1 eiiinists ol i kind in llu louist 
ol (hill developiiii nl is iiili Si ilinisl 
M irxisis oiilv losuli quenlly heionie mil 

I eninisls mdnon Irolskyist /lioiskysaiils 

II IS nnl III the kill eoiniiik nee Ih il i ven 
in then fiolskyisi 1 1 nini i ph isi they had 
no serious engjgiliiiiil irlelieelual or 
polilii il with Ihc n osi iiiipoiiini polilieii 
orginisilional imhodiinetil it Iroi kyism 

I cninisin ihi louilh Inn in ition il Tliest 
mil 1 eninisls iserihed to liiiin and 
I eninismwhalL in be e died in in|eiliomst 
thesis ol the divelopniinl ol socialist 
consciousness whii h was sun isequiv dent 
lo theoielieal knowledge where Ihi doiloi 
giving the (heoreliLil inje lion is tile parly 
mltlleituil ind ihi passive p die nl the non 
pariv winking class and the pirly misses 
Fven some highly sophislii iiul milysls 
producing works ol vii) real imiil hive 
lallen pay n> this uiontous thesis A lew 
ol Ihim have ncognised Ihil iheii is in 
ambiguity in Wh ii is to hi I) me ’ in legard 
to the inieetiomsl ihesi but h ive kit it at 
Ih It while tiling dovvn on hal inee in tivuur 
of inditimini on tins eouni le pissing Ihc 
verdictolanelitisi siihsiiiiiii nisil eiiinivin, 
see f Sirianm (I9K2) and I Iimii (I9IJ9» 
Their verdict and indieimeni could not havif 
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been togaally sustaineii il they had 
investigated this ambiguity to see where 
the balant-e of plausibility in interpretation 
of the text astually lesis Tor fuller treatments 
ol the falsitv of ths in|CLtionist thesis 
indeed its decisive icfutations see N Geras 
(1986) and N Harding (1981) Geras s 
exposition in particular is outstanding in 
Its textual clanty and balance 

Regarding early (I9|7 18) contextual 
evidence ul Leninist authurilarianisin one 
IS olien provided by anii Leninist socialists 
with the staples ot liberal interpretation 
particularly in regard lo the dissolution ot 
the constilucni assembly Limitations ul 
space heic and ihc tael lhal this issue is vi ry 
much at a tangent to the central conctins of 
this arliilc prevent a lullcr contextual 
htstoncal c ntie isin/ieiec turn ot these standard 
liberal claims voiecd bv anil leninisl 
socialists as well The tact that they are 
liberal claims docs noi in ilsell ol euuisc 
make (hem wiong 

4 Hauling (1981) is calegoiieal on this point 
insisiipg that U nin ac lu illy tiled lo implemeni 
sonic ot the key pers|X.elives ol Slate and 
Kcvuluiion in it.t lirst months alici the Uc lobei 
msiiireelion 

4 For a elanricalion ot the political essence ot 
Ltninisi vingiiardism see A Vunatk (l9Kfs) 
E H Fair has eomnienicd on the unique 
sihianey and exceptional quality of political 
dchite within the Holshivik patty in its 
heyday nmnatehed bs any pai(y anywhere 
belort lice fo ihis tliy no bourgeois 
deinoci me parly and no anti Leninist 
socialist pally (neither f urocomiiiunist 
nor Social demiicraiic nor Maoisi Sialinist 
parlies elaiiiiing lo be leninist) have esei 
insiKiilionalisc cl lends lie) and lac non rights 
within then lespeclisc plilies 

Yet this IS Ihc best guiiinicc ol ptriv 
inicinal deiiiociacy Ihc be si check on (he 
liirinalion ol durable political ctile able lo 
inanipulaieoihci levelsol parlv iiieinhciship 
Very biicflv during the Prigue Spun), iiicl 
(lorhaehes gl isnosi ihc i sue ol 
instiluliiiiialising tendency and I action lights 
surlaecd only to subside as hoiiigcois 
dcmiieiatie luims ol piiiv anil non parly 
organisation bceaiiie the new loileslai The 
only panics anywheie in Ihc world lo 
mstituliimilise leiideiicy and laelnm lights 
(sonielhmg lhal Socialists who condemn 
Leninism in the name ol wanting greater 
dciiioeraey should surely endorse) aic self 
eonseioiisly Icninisi senguard parties 
belonging lu Ihc Fourih Inleinalional The lale 
K Miliband and I Paniteh while rcieeling Ihc 
uncieinnraetie charaeierolLeninist Tmskyisi 
vanguard parties have always been markedly 
eireumspcet in eritieising (he supposedly 
undemoeracie iniernal lilc ol (he Fourih 
Intemaiional and ils members With good 
reason there aic no examples ol any iiher 

* socialist parties which have a more tieiniKial‘i 
party eonsii tut ion or a mure deincie i atie pr.ie tiee 
of internal political dehalc and decision 
making 

Non parlv formations oi moveiiu nl 
Struetuies fcKUsed on a single issue or sector 
ol oppression can ofcoiirse have much looser 
and consensual lonns ol lull participation m 
decision making i e elaiiii In he iiioie 


demoeraiie It is in the inter party eoinpansons 
(hat the best Leninist parties eoine out so welt 
Anti Leninists should ponder if they are so 
inclined as to whether this is in spile of 
dcinoeiatie centralism or because of it’’ 
Many anti Leninists might also ponder over 
the fat I that well after the principle of demo 
eratie centralism had been eonsiitutinnally 
enshrined Lenin suggested in 1906 the 
inxiituiionalisation of a membership 
relerendum on key political questions (see 
E Mandel I992| 

6 Polan sees the authuntanan Bolshevik party 
as a suboidinate cause of the rise of an 
authoiilaiian state under Bolshevik rule He 
IS Fcluel ml loam ibulc loo much to the lasnmist 
party because he recognises that non or anti 
Latninist parties socialist or bourgeois also 
sulltriromihc same basiclailings sometimes 
even more so fhus the Leninist party has no 
iiHinupoly of the (ran ot excessive rigidity 
or of the Halt nl elite manipulation or of the 
(rail ot Self nghlcousncss e g claiming 
scienlilic correctness for its ideological 

claims 

7 See K Blackhiiml l992)andEMandcl(l992) 
The latter s view is particularly noteworthy 
as he IS widely regarded as u champion ol 
orthodox Leninism All these forms ol 
direct demoency and several otheis could 
be suggested an not suhstitulcs hut eomple 
inenis in universal sultrage instilutions Alter 
the iraumatic shocks of fascist military and 
Stalinist dictatorships the working masses 
throughout (he world are deeply commuted 
to free demoeraiie elections lu parliament 
lype bodies II would be suicidal tor 
socialists lo set ihcinselvcs against (hat 
eommilineni in (he name of some spurious 
dogma echoing the arguments ul the 
Bolsheviks mdihe Comintern between 1917 
ind 1921 IMindel 1992 2011 

8 See N Seoii Arnold (1990) for an impressive 
olueidalion ol the Hayek/Miscs arguincnl and 
on how Soc lalisis and the socialist calculation 
clehaie user confronted (he force of this 
particular enlieisiii hut only sidestepped it In 
gencial Arnold s book is one i>t the most 
serious and sophisticated nght wing critiques 
ol the very possibility of an alternative to 
capitalism ic Marxiansocialisin eoaitnunisii' 
Anathema ihough his conclusions may be to 
most Marxists they will only he scnously 
counleii d mil evalualed by giving his book 
(he kind ol sc ric us interrogation that iidcserves 
Ills irgumcnis t mnoi and should not be 
casu illy dismissed 

9 The mswer lo ihe lirsi que slum is probably 
no The inswei (o Ihe second is probably yes 
|see J Kocinei I991| The merit ot Kocmer s 
version ol in like! socialism is that It makes 
m claim lo being Ihc onlv le'asiblO let alone 
desti ihle socialism ind no claims Iherelore 
to being Ihc piopci long lerm goal ot 
soeijlisis KoLmci is much more concerned 
to llesh oui Ihc praclieal details ol what 
inighi he Ihc iniiial vet signilieant lonns ol 
stMicliiial iianslorniaiion which are goiKl 
in iheinselvcs and which can also 
cons nil mgis open up vistas ot developing 
alleiiiaiivcs lo eapiiatisi insiiiutioiis/ 
capitalism He deals in a pruelleat and 
impressive lashion with modelling what I 
have eallecl the transition lo the iranxition 
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Making Kerala Model More Intelligible 

Comparisons with Sri Lankan Experience 

Rex Casinader 

Sn Lanka shares with Kerala the achievement of remarkably good social indu utor\ in ttim\ of liti ia< \ life i xpei tancy, 
fertility decline, low infant mortality rate, etc And like Kerala this achievement madt thi mart unuukuhle because it 
was made in the context of skm economic growth 

While there are significant differences between the political economies of Kerala and Si i Lanka a stgnifu ant c ommonalitv 
IS the presence of marxist/radical parties in mainstream politics An unpacking of this lommonalits with some critical 
variations inscribed within it, may contribute to making the Kerala model a little more intelligible It nuts also piostde 
some insights into the increasingly convoluted Sn luinkan development expenence pioblematised In its ethnic phnaltsm 


ROBIN JEFFREY’S review {EPW, March 
1 1994) ot Frankt* and Chasm (1992) 
presented an excellent overview ol the 
arguments of the two authors to make the 
Kerala model intelligible Jettrey then 
makes an informed icjoindei that 
Kerala s political activists giew out of a 
unique conjecture ot ciicumstances’ 
Within such circumstances Jeilrey locates 
the impoi lance ot anomic/dcracine savarna 
caste youths and avarna activists siho 
contronlcd hrahminic orthodoxs and 
orthopraxis But Jellre> s argument that 
Kerala s matnlincal past is also a ciucial 
component is questionable Jettrey had 
made this argument m an earlier papei 
(1987) as well That this argument may be 
flawed IS suggested by the Sn Lankan 
experience 

Sn Lanka shares with Kerala the 
achievemcni ot remarkably good social 
indicators in terms ut liteiacy litc 
expectancy,tcrtilitydecline lowiMR etc 
And like Kerala this achievement is made 
more remarkable because it was made in 
the context ol slow economic growth In 
tact the Kerala model h«salsohcen reterred 
to as the Kerala Sn Lanka model [Timberg 
1981] In recent years Sn Lanka may be 
moving away trom this model following 
the advent ot a right-wing government 
since 1977 and their liberalisation policies 
and adoption oi the World Bank/IMF 
structural adjustment programme, including 
some dismantling of the subsidies and social 
welfare package that had, among other 
objectives, sought to provide equitable 
access to health care and education This 
may have been compounded by the ethnic 
strife and violence that has scal^ updunng 
the last decade But it is a testimony to the 
human capital that the Kcrala-Sn Lanka 
model creates that in spite ot the difficult 
times that Sn Lanka is going through, her 
HDI remains remarkably high (Shiva 
Kumar 1991 2M5] 

Unlike kerala, Sn l-anka does not have 
a matnlmeal past, so Jeffrey’s assertion ot 
the matnlmeal past as being a cntical 
ingredient of the Kerala model tails to 


explain the Sn Lankan experience In Sn 
1 ankd the Sinhalese and a majority ot the 
Tamils do not nave a matnlmeal past 1 here 
IS a small T.imil Mukkuwa community on 
the Sn Lankan east coast with a matnlmeal 
past But ironically this community is 
among the Ilw pockets that lag behind the 
high Sn Lankan national averages m the 
social mdicatois reterred to earlier 

Radk ai Pakiiis in Mainstri am Poi iih s 
SM lOoM-RNMIUr 

While there arc significant difteienics 
between the political economies ot Kcnila 
and Sn I anka a vignil leant commonality is 
the picscnce ot Marxist/radii al parties in 
mainstream poliOcs a commonality tli ti 
points to the legitimacy ot the Frankt and 
Chasm analysis An unpacking of this 
commonality with some cntical variations 
msrnbed within it may contnbutc to the 
discour^' to make the Kerala model a little 
more iniclitgihic fhis unpat king may also 
provide some ms'ghts into the Sn I ankan 
development cxpi rience being in recent times 
increasingly convoluted and problematiseJ 
by Its ethnic pluralism 

Since the formation ot Kerala state m 
19S7 governments have altei nated between 
the CPM led Larli Democratic Front <1171) 
and the Congress-led United Democratic 
Front (UDF) In Sn l^anka too, since its 
independence in 194S governments have 
been alternately held by the right-wing UNP 
and a centre left coalition led by the centrist 
SLFP This alternating in parliamentary 
goveinment and electoral process has been 
m the Sn l^nkan c ase broken by the unusually 
long hold ot electoral power (1977 to date) 
by the UNP This penod saw ethnic relations 
become mote violent and intense and has 
been perceived to be a penod ol erosion of 
some ol the democratic institutions and 
decline of the strong trade union movement 
The emergence of strong oiganised labour, 
politicised and linked to Marxist/radical 
parties beginning in the I92()s/30s in Sn 
Lanka, parallels the Kerala expenence of the 
symbiotic bmh ot ti ade unionism and radical 


political patties dunng the same penod But 
there aie cntital differences uw that are 
ijised later m this note 

The Sn 1 ankan left parties that developed 
dunng the I9t0s included the frotskyite 
1 SSP and the Communist Pai ty ot Sn Lanka, 
both partners m the centrist SLJP-Ied 
electoral alliances and coalition govern¬ 
ments since 1956 This validates Franke and 
( hasm s aigumcni that the Kei ila mcKlel 
was driven by Icit wing political parties and 
ideologies It may he recognised here that 
even dunng periods (I tight wing 
governments the policy tiends continued 
bee iiise such govcinmciits sought to pre¬ 
empt further radtcalisalion by continuing 
the sociil welfare package of health care 
educ ition food and public transport 
uibsidies I his is c xc mplilied bv the critical 
place ol lice ration/subsidies m Sti l„ankan 
electoral politics and manifestos until 1977 
It further strengthens the argument that the 
critical faciorfoi the Kerala Sn Lanka model 
IS the presence ol nidical political parties in 
mainstream politics and government 

r m c ATI i> Yoi ni Uni mis oymi nt and 
POIIIKAI Movt-MINIS 

A fall nut ot the Kerala Sti l^nka model 
that IS prohleniatic is educated youth 
unemployment The economics ol both 
Kerala and Sn L^anka were unable to absorb 
the increasing niimbei of young persons 
who became educated due to the increasing 
ac cessibiliiy ol higher education I his may 
have been compounded by the phase of the 
demographic transition in both regions also 
brought about by the health care features of 
the model that saw an increasing youth 
component in the age structure ol the 
population This phase may be only now 
beginning to get over Imbalances within the 
educational system between technical and 
non-technical education may have intensified 
the problem of matching employment 
oppcHlunities with job seekers 

Among the explanations put forward for 
the ethnic conflict in Sn Lanka is youth 
unemploymen' and competition for jobs 
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ciLU'ssioposi <.L‘umd<irycduta(iun The latter 
IS imreisingly seen .is a prerequisite for 
LompetitiveiKss in the |ob nuirket These 
explan<iii(iiis have Ix'cn extended lo explain 
the voiiih I haiaLtn of the I TTF. JVP and 
other siinil.ii groups In the case of the JVP, 
the Lonlliii engendered by etonomiL 
Lonipeiitioii IS more ol a class eharaiter 
though .m ethnii eicnieni is nut totally absent 

(oven Hull vimth are searching pre- 
domin<inilv lot whiK lollai and professional 
jobs thi south moveimnis have .ilso been 
ihaiaiiiiised as petl> bouigcois beiiusc 
Iheir |ob iiid soiial niobihiv .ispiraiions are 
pell) bourgeois in characiei Fheie is an 
elemeni ot stigmaiisaiion in such 
vhai.i«.icnsaiioii and il is seen as coming 
from an orthodox Maixisi position (or as 
(lail Onivtdl (l‘)KX) chaiacleiises it 
'proletarian fund iincntalism ) llial secs 
only th( \soiking class as the tone capable 
of iisheting in siruciiiril change Those 
outside II including ihc nneinployed and 
undcrcmplovcd iic seen as bukw.ird 
looking ind polilicalh ic.utionarv andnol 
thehisioiic il bean ISO!,ins siKialiecolution 
TlieirMaixisni il iiiv is seen<is adventurist 
The rP< Ml • .It lie isis in Keiala are (wrhaps 
seen is pan .n this plunominon i*d the 
inere.istne youth involvenifii in '■"'PfMLl 
.utivtlies IS sce'n IS supiioriine tins amilvsis 
Ihetc He hocvcvci veiv sigiii'ieani 
dilleiciiccs iKiwecn the ( PiMI I iiul the 
vouihriiovenit ms iiStil .ink i though some 
similaiiiie' niiv nc’sien Kiweeii .he IVP 
and the C PrMI 

^n issiu ol sigintie.iiiLc in atoinparaiive 
examiii.uioii >>1 Kerala and Sri I anka is the 
iniensc vompi tition tor employiiieni 
paniculaily among eduealed youth and its 
potential implication lor ethnic contTiet But 
loi prospeciivc Keralaenlidiitstoihelaboiir 
toiccthi lubmailcei extends txiyond its slate 
boiind.nies Ihc net out iiugration trom 
Keralasinit the l‘H()s |Zaeh.iriah I96S9S| 
supports this ohseiv<iiion In eontr.isi in 
Sii L .inka the |ob m.irket is c ontaincd within 
the nation bv 'he island ch.iraeiei of the 
countiy 111 the Kist decade there has been 
labout migiaiton to the MiddleE.ist Kerala 
too has mack use ol this labour market 
opponunitv iiid the highest nunibei of 
labour migiaiiis liorn India to the Middle 
EeVst are Itom Kcr ila I his is iiidieative in 
the Indian context ol the lel.itivc willing 
ness ol Kcral.i |ob aspirants to he mobile 
Obviously this c ipac iiv to be mobile 
includes the test ul India This scope toi 
a spatially cxiendcc' |oh market perhaps 
helps to reduce compelitivencs<, lor jobs 
in Kerala 

Labour Markii andGinucr 

An I'sue that needs to be researched is 
whclhci the labour market in Kerala is more 
segmented by gender than in Sn Lanka if 




this IS so. then by relative greater exclusion 
on basisof gender the job market isrendered 
less competitive But the data in the Table, 
which are relevant to this issue, does not 
suggest the likelihoodofamarkedly different 
gendered access to the labour market between 
Kerala and Sn Lanka 
The differing levels ol the indicators on 
ihest.ttusol women listed in the Table neatly 
retleit the ditlcrmg scale ot social 
development obtaining within indiu and 
compared with Sn l^nka Some ol them, 
sue h as age ol marriage, female literacy and 
education have .ilso been seen ascontnbuting 
lo othci social development processes such 
as Ihc fcnility decline observed in Kerala 
and Sn Lanka I he common trends ot Kerala 
and Sn Lanka arc striking and validate their 
being c lassilied as one type ol development 
rhe data dues noi suggest a significantly 
more gendcicd access to the labour market 
in Kerala than in Sn l,anka However the 
slighllv nut consistently higher status 
indicatoisinSnl <inka otherthan in literacy 
(column b) aie noteworthy 
Of particulai interest tor examining any 
gendered .icccss lo the job market is the 
female work panicipation rate and the 
percentage of tcmalcs in non-agntultural 
aciiviiv The higher rales prevailing in Sn 
I .inka suggest that (he women have a slightly 
moic open .iccess to employment than in 
Keial.i More iigorous analysis is required 
breaking down work participation by 
iHcup.iiion lo identify what contnbution- 
gc'idcicd occupations such as certain 
household indiistnes, nursing, etc, make to 
the overall panic ipaltnn rale tn both regions 
I his also needs lo he done with data more 
icccnt than 1981 examining in addition the 
issue of the invisibility ot some ot the 
productive economic activities ot women 
in census and other statistical data This 
IS not Icasible in this note The importance 


of such examination is to identify whether 
the hamers to women’s access to the job 
market differ between Kerala and Sn Lanka 
Impressionistically it would appear that 
there arc relatively fewer barriers for women 
to enter the job market tn Sn Lanka than 
in Kerala 

The presence ol a large female workforce 
in the Sn Lankan Free Trade Zone, the 
lemaiu labour migrants to the Middle Bast 
female car park aiicndants, police women 
and female bus conductors in Sn Lanka are 
symbols of this, and stand in sharp contrast 
to Kerala Among the labour migrants to the 
Middle East trom Kerala tcmalcs <ire 
negligible and confined tn some health. are 
professions There is no free trade /one in 
Kerala Female labour force participation in 
Kerala appears largely confined to gendered 
occupations such as nursing, teaching, 
clerical work and some traditional labour- 
intensive industnes such as coir cashew 
processing textile weaving, etc In Kerala 
bus passenger seating was until recently 
gendered and the recruilmeni of female bus 
conductors is a very distant oi unlikely 
prop 'siiion 

What all this suggests is that there may 
be relatively greater constraints, some ot 
them cultural, to tcmale labour force 
parluipation in Kerala than in Sii Lanka, 
particularly <n occupations that had been 
male preserves such as bus conductor and 
police that educated young person, can 
pcrtoim In Kerala then, there mav he 
relatively greater gendered access to job 
opportunities that privileges males If 
women’s access to the job market is more 
limited than in Sn Lanka, then women are 
taking mure of Ihc bruni in job market 
competitiveness and are made to opt out 
as homemakers II this is so then the job 
market in Sn lanka is apparently more 
intenselv competitive than in Kerala 
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2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

7 

8 

Sn Lanka 

to 1 

24 4 

17 1 

11 

122 

88 

49 1 

481 

Kerala 

14 t 

21 8 

128 

12 

94 

90 

481 

47 9 

Puniab 

144 

21 1 

f 1 

1 

22 

61 

410 

191 

Bih-ir 

619 

161 

92 

18 

24 

14 

29 7 

21 1 


Columns 

1 IVoponion of Icnules marricJ mage group IS 19 

2 Singulate iiican age of mama^'e for females 
t [finale wfi.k pjtiieipalion ruie 

4 Henuk workers as a per cent of mate workers 

5 Percentage of females in non-agncutluroi aelivtlies 

6 Female liietaies per Itx) male literates 

7 Fiemales as per cent of toiaf school enrolment Grade I S 

8 Females as pet cent of total school enrolment Grade 6 8 
Nme All data ate for 1981 

Soun f\ *( 11 For Ind’an Stales - Vaidyanalhan. 1989. Table, p 6 

(2) For Sn Lanka - 7 :,h ot Census and Statistics, Pitpulamm TtMex, Prelumntay Release 
No 2 1982 (forcc‘.s 1,2,7 and 8) 

(1) Dept of Census uiJ Statistics - Suai tiu al Pmkei Bintk, 1983 (for cols 44. and 6) 
(4j Dept of Census and Statistics - The Economically Active Population, 1983 
(for col 3) 
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because a relatively larger section of the 
population is not kept out of the job market 
on the basis of gender. 

This is not to contradict what is implied 
by Jeffrey - women in Kerala occupy a 
better position relative to most other regions 
in India. Indeed one may argue that the 
broad north-south distinctions within India 
in gender relations and position of women 
improve on the southheast to southwest 
axis as well. Southwest-south Asia, 
meaning Kerala and Sri Lanka, may then 
be one of the regions where the position 
of women is relatively better in the context 
of south Asia. ‘Relatively’ has to be 
stressed, for there are a number of issues 
that clearly show that women arc 
discriminated against or subordinated in 
Kerala and Sri Lanka on the basis of their 
gender. If we are to believe Vanessa Baird’s 
journalistic narrative (1993: 13-14), 
feminist scholars such as Nata Duruvy arc 
sceptical ot any gender equity or 
improvement having been achieved in 
Kerala. What is being discussed here is 
only the relative position and status of 
women. This is similar to the view that 
women in southeast Asia are said 

...traditionally to have enjoyed a relatively 
‘high status’ (enjoying economic oppor¬ 
tunities, suffering few legal restrictions or 
damning stereotypes: participating in 
cultures where the sexes are construed in 
. tcrmsofcomplementarityandbalanccrathcr 
than differential worth’) Likewise, 
constructions of ‘womanhood’ as a unitary 
and essential category arc also undeveloped 
or arc only now developing in response to 
such transnational processes as filpi, 
advertising, and tourism [Atkin.son and 
Errington 1990- viii]. 

Enington goes on lociicPenny van Estcrik 
who claims that “this alleged high status is 
accentuated by the contrasting male 
dominance characteristic of traditional Indian 
and Chinese societies” fErrington 1990: 1). 
Leavi ng aside for the moment the difficulties 
of defining ‘high status’ c'ross-culturally and 
the validity of homogenising traditional 
Indian and Chinese societies, observers have 
been struck by “the complementarity of 
men’s and women’s work and the relative 
lack of ritual or economic differentiation 
between men and women there [southeast 
Asia]” (1990:1). It is not my intention to 
examine the specifics of these claims in this 
note, but it is significant that similatitie.s in 
political history and organisation have been 
seen between southwest India and southeast 
Asia (Subrahmanyam 1986; 361]. Dale is 
more emphatic: 

Certain aspects of the history and political 
organisation of Kerala are more intelligible 
when the area is thought of as one of the 
Hinduised states of southeast Asia rather 
than as an integral part of the south Asian 
subcontinent [Dale 1980:11). 


Dale sees historical parallels between 
Kerala and southeast Asih in ecology, 
transport systems, cash crops, and commerce, 
and claims that Kerala shares most of the 
characteristics of the ‘southeast Asian 
personality’. Franke and Chasin, while not 
drawing parallels to southeast Asia, argue 
that the Kerala model is influenced, upaii 
from the political economy discussed earlier, 
by its unique ecology, maritime culture and 
role in Indian ocean maritime history. These 
latter features are shaied by some of the 
.southeast Asian states and Sri Lanka, 
particularly the southwestern quarter - the 
most densely populated region of Sri Lanka. 
Sri Lanka shares some of the political 
economy features of Kerala as well, but with 
some critical distinctions which arcdiscus.scd 
below Tlie.se similaiities further enhance 
the legitimacy ol the Franke and Chasm 
analysis. 

Ill this context it may be mentioned that 
Issue’s (19X6) u.sc of a neologism in 
Malavalam. gragara (‘gra’ from ‘gramani’ 
Irurall and ‘gara’ from ‘nagara’ [urban]) to 
describcihc mix of urban and rural landscapc 
and economy m Kerala, has striking, 
similarities to desakota’ [McGee 1991) in 
the Javanese context. Desakota is almost ,in 
identical neologism coined in Bahasa 
Indonesia, with ‘desa’ (rural) and ‘kola’ 
(urban) to describe a similar socio-spaiial 
land.scapc that exhibits an intense mix ol 
urban and rural Icatures. 

Though there are dangers of historical 
geographical determinism in such 
comparisons and analyses, (he acknowledged 
cential role of the political economy of 
>,apiial-laboui conflict and radical ideology 
in Kciala-Sri lanka reduces this danger. What 
is sought to be drawn out in this discussion 
is that part of the historical geographical/ 
ecological contextualisation that may be 
.shared by southeast Asia and southwest- 
south Asia may include the nature of gender 
relations and tlie status and position of women 
within them. It is perhaps this feature that 
Kerala .shares, and not the specificity of its 
matrilineal past as claimed by Jeffrey, that 
influences Kerala’s social history, including 
the Kerala model. This may make a little 
more intelligible the sharing of some of the 
social development features by Kerala and 
Sn Lanka. 

CoMPtnrnoN kw PosT-.Sr3roNDARY EoiiCAnoN 

To return to the discussion on some 
comparative features of the Kerala and Sri 
Lankan development experience, the 
competitiveness in access to post-secondary 
education in Sri Lanka may also be more 
inten.se relative to Kerala. This is suggested 
because in some ways the Sri Lankan 
educational system up to flie secondary level 
is more open and less elitist than the Kerala 
system at comparable levels. In the early 
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1960s all schools in Sri Lanka run by rcligiouj 
organisations ihai were financially aided b) 
the slate were nationalised. Shortly 
aftcrwaids, all English medium schools were 
progressively convened lo Sinhalii and/oi 
Tamil medium schools 'Riere was lust a 
handlul private lee levying schools run by 
a few Chnsiian organisaiions that were not 
stale-aided and so not nationalised. But they 
loo had to fall m line will) govcrriineni 
regulations on ihe medium ol mstniclion. 
The Sri Lankan govemmem h.ul .ilso .since 
the late I94(ls built .i system ol stale central 
schools m both luiul and uiban .iieas that 
matched the piivately managed schools in 
their facilities and quality ol leachmg staff, 
though sometimes perceived as unequal in 
social prestige relative totheoldci. privately 
managed schiHils This obviously was the 
perception ol ihc elites or elite .isptranis. 

In Kcrul.i, i»h). there is a .system ol slate 
.school.s, but the eolomal sehool system ai 
cxempliticd by siatc-nidcd (financial) bui 
privately, predominantly Chnsti.an-managet 
school.'* continues to exist Medium ol 
mstruclion was not regulated by (he state: 
and many of Ihe privately managed schools 
continue lo retain English as the medium ol 
instruction. In addition, it appeals the union 
government operates special English methuir 
schools lor the children ol umou govcinmeni 
employees stationed m Kerala. Foi sue! 
employees and their families, diawn fron 
all regions of India, English is. or is hclu'vei 
lo be, the only coinmou language. Th< 
English medium schools and ihc privately 
managed bui state-aided schools were i 
colonial legacy that privileged Itic elites 
Entry into this system meant ease of entry 
into post-sccondaiy educulional inslitutioni 
that had English as the medium of instruction 
and eventually into a job market anc 
professions in which the knowledge ol 
English was an advantage, if not 
prerequisite. 

The (’ommunisl I’ariy-led govenimcnis ir 
Kerala did attempt educational reform lhai 
may ha vc corrected some of ihcelilisi features 
and brought Ihe sy.siem closer lo the 
educational system that has emerged in Sn 
Lanka. But ihcChnstian Church was amajoi 
actor. The Congress Parly’s (the mair 
electoral and parliamentary opponents of the 
LDF) .stand on this issue, electoral politics 
and alliances in the political context, the 
nature of cenire-Matc relationships, the 
Congrc.ss Party’s position of Ihc centre, am 
the constitutional and other powers of the 
centre, appear to have worked agiiist these 
reforms being pushed through. 

The.se differences, then, between the 
educational system that emerged in .Sn Lanka 
by the 1960s and the Kerala system suggest 
that the Sn Lankan sy.siem was more open, 
equitable and less elitist. Such a sysleifi 
perhaps entailed greater competitiveness in 
the job market and at entry level to post- 
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level, students in Kerala, particularly thuse 
who had been in English medium, had 
nppofiunitics to seek admission to post¬ 
secondary institutions throughout India, and 
many of these institutions had English as the 
medium of instruction. 

In Sn Lanka the admissions were obviously 
contained within the national system, and 
competition lor admission was intense. Such 
competitiveness had implications lor ethnic 
contiict given the plurality of the .society. 
The use ol the vernacular languages as 
mcdiumsot'instruction, though a progrc.s.sivc 
measure that removed some of the elitist 
tcatuies within the educational system, had 
to contend with the linguistic duality of the 
society. This may have had implications for 
ethnic conllict. The number of .studies that 
locus on ethnicity and post-secondary 
education in .Sn l.,inka reflect the deep 
implications ol the issue tor ethnic conllict 
in Sn Lanka. The intense interc.st and 
competitiveness to gain access to post- 
secondary educ.'ition is really a rcllcction of 
the intense competition for jobs, and also 
of a development proecss that made access 
to education more equitable. But it was also 
a development process with an economy 
that was unable to absorb the human capital 
that was created by the process. 

This comparative discussion ol Kerala 
and Sn Lanka aims at an understanding ol 
the absence ol ethnic or ethno-reiigious 
conllict in Kerala, and its presence in Sn 
Lanka it suggests that while kerala's stKial 
development has achieved social equity 
levels unmatched in the Indian context, less 
visible male and elitist privileges may 
conunue to be retained. This, together with 
the spatial mobility for job search and post- 
secondary education extended to the whole 
ol India, may have m.ide the job search, 
competition for jobs and entry to post¬ 
secondary education relatively less intense 
than in Sri Lanka 

But there tire also negative trade-oils in 
Kerala being part of a larger political entity 
ol the Indian union. .Some «il the efforts to 
reduce these privileges were constrained by 
cenirc-.state relations and the consiiitiiional 
and other powers ol the centre. Access to 
external economic co-operation and 
industrial development policy initiatives are 
also contained within the federal political 
structures. 

Sri Lanka as an island natiivn slate was 
free to proceed with a development procc.s.s 
dictated by its own political economy. The 
big ncighlHiur was not without implications 
as events of the last decade will suggest, but 
Us island naiioii c haracter permitted the logic 
ol the stK’iul developmeni priwess to proceed 
within the ambits of its own political 
economy. The openness of tire Sn lamk.in 
educational system ihmugh to the secondary 
level and then .sharply constrained, relative 
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The point here is that the tfpenness of the 
system makes it more intensely compeiiiive. 
and when this is linked in within an island 
nation of ethnic and religious plurality, it can 
be conllict-producing. 

Pi I'HAi. S(xiKiii_s AM) Com i k’i 

It IS important to note that Kerala is also 
a plural society in religious terms and in fact 
has, next to Punjab and Kashmir, the highest 
concentration ol minorities (Muslims, 21 2 
per cent and Chnsiians, 20.6 per cent) m 
India. This pluralism is not without its 
fnciional moments and implications lor 
Kerala's political economy. Nonetheless, 
relative to plural Punjab. Kashmir and Sn 
Lanka. Kerala is a benign and tolerant civil 
society, a leature that distinguishes Kerala 
within the generic Kerala-Sri Lanka model. 
This discussion note seeks to explore this 
critical distinction by examining the 
diflcrences in the multiple genealogies ol 
rarlicalism in Kciala and Sri Lanka it is. 
however, importani to mile that pluralism 
in Kerala and Punjab arc only in religious 
terms: linguistically they arc relatively 
homogeneous societies. Pluralism in Sri 
Lanka is both in icligious and lingui.stic 
terms, and the dualism, bipolar or bicultural 
divide between the Sinhala Buddhist and 
Tamil I lindus has been seen as central U) the 
f)oliiicis.ition .ind violence of ethnicity in Sn 
Lanka. The events of the last lew years, 
however, indic.iie that the Muslims are no 
longer an aiulience and that dualism or 
biculitiralisin may no longer he a valid 
characterisation of Sn Lanka. The linguistic 
divide makes It diflicult for dialogue (except 
lor a few who arc bilingual) or to heai the 
‘other' voice, let alone begin to develop a 
capacity to listen to the ‘other’ voice. 

Rijorm Movi-mi-nis AM) •nil: 

Pol ii'HAi. Economy 

A fact ol historical and geographical 
significance tor Sn l,anku‘s island nation 
character is the retention of Buddhism us the 
religion ol the majority of its people. The 
colonial experience of both Sri Lanka and 
Kerala have many conimonalilies. but some 
of the responses to colonialism have been 
textured by the dillcrcnt religious contexts 
and the prcsenie ol two Hindu princely 
stales. Tiavaiicore and OKhm. m Kerala 
Some aspects ol these responses appeal 
relevant in the priK’csses that have shaped 
the political economy of Kerala and Sn 
l^nka. In Ihe colonial encounter, to moi.illy 
legitimi.se colonialism, it was ol ten percci s cd 
and presented by ihccolonisersas a ‘civilising 
mission'. The indigenous response was 
varied, but tiinong them were ettunter players. 
As Ashis Sandy characterises them m the 
Indian context, they 


tHirrowed their lund,imental values Irom the 
isosicrn woild vj-w and. in .spue of their 
imageasorthodoxrevivali.sis.wea’iuthlcssly 
criiic.il ol the Hindus They iilso took Ihe 
position that the Hindus had been great in 
ancient tunes and had fallen on bad days 
because ol then id »i>nl,ict with textual 
brahimnisMi INaiidy IOKt;2i| 

In Kciala ol ibe laic |Oih and early 20th 
century, a social-cum-rcliguiiis icl(*rmor was 
ihccharismaiic ligiucol So NaiayanaGuru 
(IKS4-1928). While he sliaicd some features 
ofihccountci playcis. there weic significant 
dillcrciiccs as well Me w.is not a piivilcged 
or ‘savarna’ c.isie elite seeking b' iclorm 
lioin above. He w.is ,i mcmhei ol a siiballern 
Ol ‘avatna' caste, the c/h.u.is, aiul was 
challenging Hindu, or inoic prci iscly, 
hrahminic orthodoxy troin below. It was an 
jnii-brahniincstablishnieni movcmcni liom 
within the Hindu conimuimy. not led oi 
orchestrated by rinislian missionaiics as in 
some other parts ol south India. 

The Sn Naiayana movement' sought the 
removal of oven discriminaiion against 
c/havas on the basis ol easle, such ,is Ihe 
limited use ol public roads, access lo 
leinpics, entry to the slate hiireuin racy. etc. 
This was both by relerral to Hindu lexis as 
a legitimising authority loi the inappro- 
prialencss ol these diseumiiialory 
resiiK lions, as well .is b'- soti.il aelivisni, 
such as s,iiyagiaha at temple emiuiiees.ea,sie 
association .is ,i lobby and pressuie group, 
ele. In die ioimer. the ch.irisma and leaiiiiiig 
olNarayanaGuiuwasiiivoked Byhisaelivc 
pailieipalioii in ihe lelorin niosemeiit, Ik 
g.ive a moral .iiid lexlual .luthonty lo the 
challenging slogan of 'one easle. one god 
and one religion' to reloriii hrahminic 
Hinduism 

The Sn Naitiyana movement became the 
most sweeping mass movement in 
Trasancore in the l.iie )9ih and early 20th 
eeniuries What is signilieant is that the Sri 
Narayaii.i moseitieiii w.is noi so much a 
reform movemciu engendered by the 
eolnm.il eneoiinlcr. as by die context of 
hrahminie .ind caste doiiiinaiion in ideology 
and |)raxis. Ii may have been irinueiiced by 
the missionary el'toris ai easle reloiiii and 
the rclorms I'lom .ibove. bui basically ii was 
a very soeccssful aliaek on brahmin 
orthodoxy from within Himluism. and it was 
from helow. Irom the avariia/suh.iliei neastes 
who were the vielinis ol hrahminic 
orditHloxy. ideology and praxis This anli- 
Hiiidii establishment stance had a liberating 
inllucnee on Kerala society ol that time 
The e/havas weie oeeiipaiionally 
eoneeniraied iii the coir iiulusiry wheie the 
trade union imnenieni in Kerala was 
pioneered in Ihe 1920s Ilss.ic 1982. 198.1a, 
1981h. 1984. l98.S| rbercw.isihiougliihem 
a positive iraiislereiiec ol Ihe ethos ol the 
siKial and moral legilim.iey ol social equity 
and protest from the temple IIimii to the \ 
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faclory floor of (he coir industry. The 
egalitarian ideology embedded in Sri 
Narayuna Guiu's teachings, and its 
implication lot radical ideology and politics, 
is .seen in the neat turning of the slogan of 
'one caste, one god, one religion' U) ‘no 
caste, no god, no religion’ The Sri Naruyana 
movement can be seen as pari of the 
histoiically and ideologically rotricd 
conieslution between brahminism and 
sranumism [Thapar I98y,211-12|, and in 
this contestation the historically most 
sigriiticant is Buddhism. Rut in Sn Lanka 
the absence ofbrahmiiiisin and the continuity 
of Buddhism makes this contestation .1 non¬ 
issue. 

This leads us to briefly examine the nature 
ol Buddhist revivalism in late 19th and 
early 20lh century Sii Lanka. The rclcicnce 
here IS specifically lo the revivalism led 
by Anagarika Dharmapala. In contrast lo 
the Sri Narayana niovemcni, the Buddhist 
revivalist movement hastobeconlexlualised 
in the colonial encounter. It was a rcspon.se 
to the hegemonic position asserted by 
wcstcrni.salion and u w'csicrni.scd elite in the 
colonial context. In this assertion of a 
hegemonic position there was an implied 
depreciation ol the indigenous and the 
vernacular, and this included Buddhism. 
Anagarika Dharmapula's Buddhist 
revi val.snt was aresponse lo this, and perhaps 
this was a reason why the revivalist language 
had elements of the language ol ethnicity, 
a language that has been described as 
emotional and passionate, with affinities to 
concepts of re.sentment, shame, honoui, pride, 
dignity, insult, inclusion or exclusion, 
humiliaiioiiorrccogniiion|Cairns 1991:169. 
1741, The important point to be stressed is 
that the contexts ol the two movements, the 
.Sn Nurayanaand the Anaganka Uharmapala. 
arc very diltcrent. and the character. 
res[K)nses and language of the movements 
arc also dillerent. 

Both movements had implications lor the 
political economy ol the regions. This Jcflrcy 
identities as the second of the two tributaries 
that meet to originate and define the radical 
political tradition in Kcral i In Sn Lanka 
among the participants in the Buddhist 
revivalist movement were the vernacular 
intelligentsia. They nurtuied the movement 
and weie at the same lime nurtured by the 
movement. Part ol this process was a growing 
anti-impcrialist altitude, hut they tailed to 
find a political niche for ihctr anti- 
impcrialism. lor the Ceylon National 
Congress' was foi them loo elitist, 
comprador aiul inadequately miliiani and/ 
or anti-imperialistic. 

As a contextually thick paper hy Michael 
Roberts (1970) suggests, the vernacular 
inteiligcnisia found the poliiic<<lly 
appropriate parly with a militant anii- 
imperialisi ic stand in the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Parly (LSSPi that emerged in the I9.^0s. 


Given the Trofskyitc ideology of thi.s party 
it could continue to e.spou.sc a militant anii- 
impcnalisiic stand during second world war, 
unlike the Communist Party with its linkage 
to the .Soviet Union and so a commitmcni 
to the war el ton ol (he Allies that included 
imperial Britain For their militant anti- 
imperial stand during the war. the LSSP 
leatlers were inipi isoned. This enhanced their 
mass uppe.ii as anti-impcrialists with the 
obvious parallels to Nehru,Gandhi and others 
in India 

The mass support that the LSSP enjoyed 
during the IM.^Os 10 early 1950s was partly, 
if not largely, due lo the pre.scnce of the 
vernacular iiuclligenlisa and their followers 
among the party cadres and supporters. It 
would even appeal that the LSSP leadership 


was not quiteaware of the .sodal and political 
character of this support for them, except 
perhaps Philip Gunawardene. In the i9S0s 
with the birth of the centrist SLFP led by 
Bandaranaike, the vernacular intelligentsia 
found that this party was the more 
ideologically appropriate political party for 
affiliation and support. This among other 
factors of coalition politics contributed to 
the growing decline of the mass political 
character and importance of LSSP since the 
I95()s. It was the anti-imperialist .stand of 
LSSP rather than us Marxian ideology that 
was attractive tothevcmacularintelligentsia 
in the I930s and 1940s. 

What is the significance ofall this Icr the 
Kcrala-Sri Lanka development model? 
Radicalisaiinn of politics and trade 
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unionisalinn, togeihi'r wiih elcitnral and 
pailiamentary poliiics have no doubt 
mlluenccd the genesis and shaping ol the 
model in both regions and so this is perhaps 
the common ancestry ol the model If we 
examine the radical politics, there is no 
doubt the centrality ol the Marxian ideology, 
and even other external influences such as 
the Russian Revolution and the emergence 
ol the Labour Party in Britain But there is 
also the genealogy ol the two reform 
movements, which arc diflenng as I have 
attempted to show here It is here that some 
more clues may be found lor the absence 
or presence of ethnic conflict in Kerala and 
Sn Lanka 

We noted how the Sn Narayana movement 
had influenced the radicalisation ol politics 
III Kerala and its coniextuality in the 
continuing Indian historicity that Romila 
Thapar I IQK*>) c haracienses as the brahmin 
sraman contestation It was located in a 
space and period ol biahminic orthodoxy 
and domination, and it was a successful 
protest movement and assault from below 
and within Hinduism at these structures 
This success, together with its moral and 
social legitimacy and principles of et]uiiy - 
some of them rooted and/or sanctioned by 
SnNarayanaOuiu steachings werccamed 
overto radical politic s This is the genealogy 
that IS different from the Sn Lankan one 
Seen within n oi allied to it is the 
transformation of caste consciousness into 
class consciousness (Issac If/fIS) ft is this 
genealogy that informs in subtle ways the 
absence of ethnic lonflict and significance 
of .l.-ss conflict in Kerala 

In Sn Lanka among the multiple 
genealogies ol radical politics the one that 
mas he traced to Anagarika Dharmapala is 
located in the colonial encounter an 
encountei that was hv defimtion made racial 
by whitc/Buropean/Cl.iisiian imperial 
iniiusion The revival movement that was 
a response may have been lorccd to develop 
a language of ethnicity This one may argue, 
with Its extension of ‘other’ to others’, may 
make the presence ol ethnic conflict a little 
mure intelligible It is perhaps these genes 
that also account for ethnicity being not 
totally absent from the JVP. whose ongins 
are a rural youth radical movement 
disenchanted critical and impatient with the 
LSSP and CP which they perceived as being 
increasingly bogged down m coalition 
politics and parltanu'niary processes 

This note has sought to analytically locate 
Anagarika Dharmapala within the colonial 
encounter and not recover him from this 
past and place him in a discourse itHiicd 
in contemporary western liberal ideological 
perspectives There is some violence in 
such representations This discour>'e 
sometimes leads to demonising and 
stigmatising the .Sinhala Buddhists and the 
Buddhist cteigy with an accompanying 


silence on Tamil nationalism that implies 
an exoneration uf such nationalism from 
any conttibution to the violence of the 
ethnic conflict in .Sn Lanka (Tambiah I K6 
I9‘>21 A counter player among the Tamil 
Hindus who paralleled Anagaiika 
Dharmapala was Arumugar Naval o 
Kailasapathy’s f I9K4) writings suggest that 
his role and activism was also strut lurc'd 
within the colonial encounter Dagmar 
Hcllmann Rasanavagaoi s (I9K9) critii ism 
of Kailasapathy s|>osition thoughawelcome 
debate is not convincing There is a need 
foracompaiativc examination ol Anagarika 
Dharmapala Arun)ugar Navalai Sn 
Naiayana Guru and E V Ramaswamy an 
examination that should seek to view the 
lole ol these rcfoimeis within a Gramscian 
analysis of traditional and organn 
intellectuals moving away from western 
libcial mctaiiarralives 

SoMi Cov 11 iiiN(i Obsirvaiioss 

Toe one lude t h is comparati vc exami nai ion 
of Sn Lanka and Kerala's politic al economy 
and the prescnce/ahscnce of ethnic conflict 
It may be pertinent to comment on stime 
issues ot cultural nationalism in Sn Lanka 
in the broader context of south Asia It has 
been argued that in spue of the cultural 
linguistic regional diversity withinthc Indian 
stilKontincnt in many ways paralleling the 
diversity in I urope this did not lead to 
nation-stale toimaoon as in Europe (Lmbiee 
I9KSI This It IS contended was principally 
due *0 three factors (I) an overarching 
brahminic ideology whose principal carriers 
were the piivileged castes, further 
empowered by being the performers ol the 
legitimising rituals tor the rulers/kingship 
(2) the intrusion il two powerful alien 
civilisations, the Islamic and the European 
which worked a( ainst the lusion of regional 
cultures and poliiical power a prtKess ihat 
seemed to underlie the nse ol nation states 
and nationalities in Europe. (1) the dynastic 
powers in India were too peripheral to the 
regional cultures to facilitate a lusion ol 
regional culture and political power 

It may he argued however that in the south 
Asian context this lusion had cKcurred among 
the Sinhalese but when this cxcurred is not 
clear Indeed the recent debate between 
Gunawardcnc (1990) and Dhaimadasa 
()9^>2) IS centred on locating the period 
whcnthisoccurred Inspiteofiheconiioveisy 
that this debale has generated both 
Gunawardene and Dharinadasa are in laci 
agreed that national consciousness or 
cullural/pcditicalpowerluston had occurred 
the disagreement is only on dating when this 
iKcurrcd Kemper (1991) Irxi addresses this 
issue and ihe appropriation and construction 
ol a past to serve the present But ihe dating 
ot the ’present remains unclear There is no 
intention here to enter this debate on dating 


Ihe emcigence d a Sinlial i national 
consciousness or idcoiilv 
What IS signiluani iii ihc Sinhala culture 
IS the minimal presence il not absence, of 
brahminii idcoloev the lontiniiiiv of 
Bnddlnsinpiovidedari vst uui (ooiahmiiuc 
ideology Regaidinu the inirunon of alien 
civilisations whili ibt I inopt.in intinsion 
was fell ecju ills in Sn I ank i is in otficn 
region* ol India this w i not ilu case with 
the Islamic iniiusiuii tndiid lioin ihc 
peispcciivc ol the Siiihal i Hmidinst iiiltinc 
It was Ihc souih Inch ii 'I iiiiii pu **nct Ihti 
was III) .then niiiu ion I In vv > ii siiiu nine 
peiceivcd as I iiiviiii the vmi i Hindu 
( brahminic icIctiloL V iiiiini loii *ii lauisioii 
that could disinicL'i ilc the In mn 1 1 • iiltuic 
and poliln il pown ||i it w is iiiirmc oi 
had oci lined ainonc ilu Sniliiksc 
This was luithci comphcaicci in oloni il 
Sul inka b| the ciiiiv ol I miib pciicivid 
to he homogenised with Ihndu/liidi i into 
what was cultinallv/t(niton illv Sinhalese 
I he sc were Ihe I iboiii niigi nils fioin hidia 
to Ihe pl inlaiions intiiiiil niigiitils 
predoitiinanlly Itoiii Jalliu to lake Up 
positions in the colonial buieaiic'uy and 
prolcssions and the incie ising piesencc of 
lamils in the colonial iirbm cmoniy of 
C olomho iiidotht i mb iiuciii.i I he earlier 
pioccssesol assimil iiing such niigi inis into 
thelusc'dSinliahuultuial iiulpolitical powet 
were now consii iiiud IIk iisnhiitial 
enclavccharatiensticcoltlu < n< w inim.ints 
wasalacior but riioic inipi>nnil ii ms|K>r(, 
communic jiuiiis and the pniiiid word 
enabled the nngiani coininuiniics to keep in 
touch with then oiienul ciiltiii il legions 
This acted against issimihiiion 1 vcnJallna, 
which had its own c iiiuii il ic gi m il identity, 
was inthccoloni il and post loloni ilpolitical 
economy .ind iimc’/s|iicc coinpics'ion by 
iraiispoit/connnumc I'lons/pniiicd woid, 
nicrcMsingl) made the periphciy ol two 
centres at (he same timi culiuiallv of 
Madias/lamil Nadu ind politically/ 
economic ally ot( oltimbo apioblein itique 
not without conscifiicine <oi iamil 
nationalism in Sri I tnka 
7 his presenceof Tamils cany ingthegenes 
ot brahminic ideology or petecived as sue h, 
and etrlici practices ol issimilatioii being 
no longer opc'ialional may fiavo generated 
a tear syndrome imong the Sinhalese This 
lotther crystallised the lusion ol mliuie and 
political power among ilie Sinhalese lust 
as in India where sec ularism soc lalism and 
brahniinisin marched under the stiange 
ideological device ol tin charka which 
Gandhi had embla/oiied oa the b,inner ol 
Congress naiionahsrn (F mbtee 19X9 16), 
III Sii I anka setulansin gcogiaphical 
electorates and p.iilianitni «y majonlics 
weie appropriate to i,.inlorte the regional/ 
Sinhalese fusion ol culture and politu»ii 
power in the modern Sn 1 ankan nation* 
stare iniheIndianconicxiJinnahcseniually 


m 



Muitiht region il iiiionomy as a solution loi 
the piohlem ol minority rights In Sri Lank i 
Uh) the Keleial Pally (ami its diseemieiitsl 
soughtsmh tsolulioii diet iledhytheclhnie 
gtogr iphies ol Sii I aiik I I he lerritoriil 
ihai letiI ol ihi solution loi nnnoiity lights 
ind pioiiclion eiili meed ihe te ir/icsistamt 
syiidioine loi Ihe teriiloti il naiuie ol the 
solution wis seen by the Sinhalese body 
politii IS I cone lets' manilcstation ol the 
disiiitegi King etleet ot in alien intiusion 
Ihe sugt'es ed solution ilso piivileged 
minoiilie k who weie geogi iphie illy 
lotieenti ited me iiiing the I imils in J itina 
indoiithee isteoist I iniiisinihe pi ml ilions 
and Miisliin lliiouglioui isl md siw little 
beiietit III regional lutononiy is i solution 
lor nnnoiity lights md pioieelion 

I Ins note i eoinp ii ill e i s mini ilion ol 
the Sii I ink i md Keiili development 
expt lienees indllieiiimplie it ions wis iinied 
atm iking issues III bolli legions I little iiieire 
intelligibli It I used llie dillieiilty ot 
aeee'plm^ letliey s i seition ihil Keiali s 
mainline il past is m inipoit ml element lor 
Kerili ssoii ildevelo()iiieni ilsueeess Ihis 
note dso sliesses the usefulness ol 
eemip It ilive e\ iinin ilion lot understanding 
s*ime ol the issue in Sill ink i II underline's 
the need to mose iw tv lioni m isolated 
cxaniin ition ol the Sn I ink in eiisis II 
parlieui iily stresses the need to examine Sri 
I ink I eulluril iialiemalism ind piceipi 
tat Iiig I e I Ol m nlos e me nts m e einip II1 soil with 
the biouiei liinieveotk ol sooth Indian 
e'lllur il n ilioii ilisnis I hey iie ill in some 
wiys(.spi(.ssionsol lesisl mee to hi ihniinie 
ideoloi’ie il hegemony in south /Ssia 
piilie III Illy III I'ssoulhiin leiiin Rut it the 
smie lime Ihevh ive sieniiie ml inddillering 
eeinseetiiemes Sri N ir ivan iCiuru saelivism 
led 10 hbi I lime mihieiiees on easte and Ihe 
tiansloiiii moil oil isu eonsi lousmsstoel iss 
eonsi loiisiiLss rill \n le ink I Dh urn If il I 
moyeimni led lothe liosioiioI e isle lismies 
aniongthi Siiihiksehuieoninhutedloi thme 
eemseiousiKss Anniiiiitii N iv il ii s vsoik 
eonsotidllid ilid pet p< lulled sell ill 
donmiiuie imoiig iIk lillnil mills I V 
Riniisw iinv s uiiyuies ip|v II lohivi hiel 
iniplie iiions loi both I tmil n iIuki ilisin inel 
the' peihlie il signilie mee ol non hiihmin 
mtdeJIe IivlI i iites in I mill N idu A 
eompiiilise stuely ol ihe i lour letormeis 
iheii iKliyisni iiiel ns unisequenee's may 
makeihepoliltt lUionomiesotihisLiemeins 
I Itllle nioie mteliigihk 

Notts 

I II i\ ds ) Il kired lo is ilii 1 /h is i S ici i' 
Kiloriii Vliisiiiiinl oi SNDI* illii Ihc Sri 
Nai ly III 1 I )h II in i I* n ip il in i > ug iiii 11 he 
Soiiiis I I the I’loleiliim il Sri Niiiymi 
DolIiiih OI leiihin sl|lssii md Th ii ikaii 
lOV I 

1 Mihi lilili. Ill MidsiKniknet. Ill I'MSihet eylim 
N Ilion il ( (iir'ess It insloiliied UseII lo thi 
t mild N nil ml I’Illy (I NP( 
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DISCUSSION 


Naxalbari and After 

Anip Kumar Sen 


IN his discourse (Septcmher 16) Debdl K 
Singha Roy has analysed the question oi 
empowerment ol rural women from the 
pcrspcxtivc ol the peasant movements in 
West Bengal Two radical peasant 
movements - the fehhaga and the Naxahte 
movements - were given special •ittcntion 
He hascorrecily argued that the icvoliition iry 
/cal ol the Naxalbari movement was lollowed 
by relormist measures on the agraiian Ironi 
in coutse ol time It should be mentioned 
here that ihoiii<h the Naxalbari movement 
staned as a pe isant uprising in Danc'cling 
district ol West Bengal it took on the 
cluiracter ol .1 broad social movement in 
I lull a vci V soon The lepac y ol the movement 
III the minds of the (tcasants and m the 
ai adcmic/staic discouisec an he aiiinteresting 
area ot study 

More than two decades have passe d since 
the brutal suppression ol the Naxalite 
movement which sprcail its wings in the 
dillcrcnt states ol lidia within a vei> short 
span ol time in the late I96()s Now it mav 
sound anachronistic in the academic circle 
to talk about the movement since ii could 
not lullil ns protected goals But all 
lesolutionary movements leave their marks 
in the social labile in multiple loiins The 
Naxalite movement wa« no exception in this 
respi ct I o put It in the words ol Samai Sen 
Naxalbaii exploded many a myth and 
restored taith in the courage and chaiacter 
ol the levolulionary leit in India Indeed 
the upheaval was such that nothing leniaincd 
the same after Naxalbaii People had to 
leadjust thcK position vt\-a 1 1 \ every aspect 
ol the system political, administrative 
military cultural ' 

The Indian state wa* iorccuJ to relormulate 
Its agrarian strategy in the wake oi the 
movement While assessing the land relorms 
in India, the noted scu lal scientist P C Joshi 
observed the rise ol Naxahsm and the 
threat posed by it in the late I96()s was one 
ol the mam lac tors responsible lorthe sense 
ol urgency with which the ruling clue revived 
the question ol land iclorms during the c lose 
oi tlK 196()s and the beginningoi the 1970s’ ' 
But such icloimist measures coupled with 
' brutal state tcrrorcould not erase the heritage 
ol the Naxalite movement Irom the mtnds 
ot the Indian peasants This is evident in the 
ongoing peasant movements in Bihar and 
Andhra fradesh. which arc being led by 
dillereni Naxalite groups Panchadi Nirmala. 
a Icnuilc peasant activist in Andhra Pradesh, 
was brutally tortured and killed by the police 


in 1969 But even now she is reveied as 
a lolk heroine by the peasantry ol the 
llddanim aica 

I he Naxalite movement had a sigiiilti ml 
impact on the siudeat community A huge 
numbc ‘1 ol st ,denl' ol dilleient educational 
msiilutions in West Bengal paiticipalcd m 
the mov« mem I his posed a majoi c h.illengc 
to the Indian stale Kanpl Gupta (he then 
police commissionet ot Calcutta tcKik the 
sc houls and colic gv s to task tor then lailuic 
to provide the recissiry intellectual icadet 
ship to the students and toi the erosicm 
ol discipline ' Ihc ihangcs introduced in 
our educ n i ni sysu iii to c ope with the thicai 
posed hy the N iv iliic movement can be an 
import ml ire 1 ol icsctUch 
Writing history is a game ol truth 
construe lion T he histoi y ol bioixJ and tc rioi 
associated wi'li the suppression ol ilu 
Naxahii movement did not create a good 
im.ige lot the C ilculla police Anyone 
acquainted with the social situation in 
Calcuita in till l.ite 1960s and eailv 1970, 
knows Ihc brutal methods adopted bv the 
police 111 Ihc sirceis .ind within the prisons 
to teach a lesson ' ihe Naxaliles But m its 
history w 11 iten on the cKcasionot theC.ik ulia 
tercentinaiy the Calcutta police tell a 
dillcrinl slorv 

The xliLinisl ihallevgc posed hv the 
Naxiln wl icli locki d the eitv in the laic 
1960s and c arl v I OTOv was contained most I v 
hy police iciion wiihin the legal and 
adminisiiative linnework 
The picture gi.cii .those repiescnls ,in 
attempt on the pm ol (he Calcutta |x>licc 
to create 1 benign image ol itscll at the 
discursive level But Kanjit Gupta who 
masterminded the strategy to c rush Naxalite 
upsurge iiiloi med us m the mid-19b0s about 
the new measures miioduced in the Calc uita 
police lor containing the Naxalite terror 
This insider s view negates the aiiihcnticiiy 
ol the discourse created by the Calcutta 
police in the early 1990s One important 
incasuic adopted by the Calcutta police to 
light the Naxalitcs was to recruit lumpen 
proletariats ol the Home Guards variety 
who acted as police iniormers Another 
signit leant measure was to arm overnight 
lortheirscll defence al8(X)0 strongpolice 
torcc whichwastiaditionallyunarmed""In 
delencc ol the strategy of recruiting lumpens 
in the police force, Ranjit Gupta noted 
This use ol (he lumpen proletariat (ol the 
Home Guards vaiicty) against the Naxaitts 
lumpen proletariat has often been compared 
to similar use of the urban ntf rati dunng 


the IKthuvohiiioiihv the cM,iMishmenl(in 
Pills) Bui I dill nol iiipv his'oiy lo set 
up mil SOI 1 ils iindi r piilii c i oniiol 10 tight 
the mil SOI III 'I 0 iMonj skU w is the 
ohviinis tiling to clo mil it vv is doni ’ 

Ihc almsc aiiniiit iivis us 1 hint ol Ihc 
li gal md idniinisir iiiv liiiuwoik which 
Ihc ( ill lilt 1 pdiii lull III mind while* 
silciKing Ihc Nixilm h 1 110 put nm 
s III tinclIII mv sii 111 I'll mill Kill ilmisiikcs 
on till pm ot till h nil I hipol lu \a\ ihlc 
mosciiiciH Biiiihilii luiuyoiu upiits ion 
will II main m oui lolluiivi iikiiioiv lot 
many yc irs 1 > lonii 

Notes 

I Samir Sin Dihihtili Piiidi ml Vshi.n 
I 1)111 Ik I )il‘)7si \ii\illiii III t/fii t 
I lullin’ \iilli /ill I \ )l I K nil isliilpi 
( jlciilla tiiriwiiil 

'* P ( loshi (19/1) l/iiiil Kiti’iini III hdm 
litiii,s nil I /1 i\j>i r/iii Diltii [I 90 
I t \ indhv 1 (|9<iO) till Siikikiiliin 
Mini Mil nl in llin I Sill kill 1 S/ 1 / Wiiliin 
Ilu Slincc'i W nil I i Intii ulii 11 in 
I’ll/lit I Miiiiiitih Kill lot W mien New 
IXlin p IS 

4 K nipt CiliptI (I99 li lilt Sliiikii tiniest 
(19/1) ic piiiilid III V/mu/K/ tut, Siplinihci 
p 199 

s I volimon ol On ( iliiio 1 I olni (1990) A 
(tdiiiim I nliii I'lisin III n on On oiiMim 
ol the ( iliulti likiniiniiv p ''J 

6 KaiipKiupt 1 I9S‘') tin Ills I Oil N iXiilOc 
Ihi lllii\iiiiti I Wnlh d III lui \piil 28 
M.v 1 pp to r 

7 Ihid p to 
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Scholars/Readers 

For youf roquirpmoni ol Rare Out 
of Print and New Books eiiid 
government publirations on India 
write to or visit 

Prabhu Book Service 

Sadar Ba/ar 

Gurgaon Haryana 12? 001 
India 

Tel on STD 0124 320688 
From Delhi only 8 320688 

Branch Olfiee 
30 Hauz Khas Village 
New Delhi 110 016 
Tel 011 661284 

We are also interested in pure basing 
single books/individual collections/ 
whole libraries ot anlique/rare books 
Books signed by Mahetma Gandhi 
Jawaharlal Nehru Indira Gandhi 
Rafiv Gandhi Tagore and other 
nationalist leaders are of special 
interest 
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American Scholars and South Asian Studies 

Ajit Menon 


OrSPIIf hi> St, lied inlrntion ol tocusitig 
prirnttil) on iht icsiriilions plated hy ihc 
indi.in ^'ovenimcnt on Anici itan South Asian 
sthohis (Paul Bi ss ! PW Sepieinbei "I) 
ttoos t,u N von I this by tharaiicnsing these 
rtsiiulions IS 1 form ot victimisation In 
doing so Ik betrays a strong sense ol 
p,iUin iltsiii tnd liberal sanctimony to which 
ue \could lilki to respond 
Biiiss s III nil c onicniion is lint South Asi,in 
Siudit' III itu t'S his sullcied because ol 
exccssivi iL iriLiioiis pitted on Amcricin 
schol IIS csliulioiiswhn h have put ecrtain 
fields ot studs oul ol hounds i iiised 
inotdin lie d< I IS in n sC in h ind di suaded 
m<(n> ssould he si tiolars ot South Asian 
Studies troi ,.it nog the licid His mam 
an'umcnt is ihai this his otturied hceausc 
llic Indian eoveinnitnl in the lorm ol its 
iiuicaiu lalK elite has chosen Amerie,in 
silioltis as pise ns in i chess game to settle 
a store ol iMiiviiKts ii has seith the US 
COSvMimeii I Hieing trom telalions with 
Pikisi iiiloin,nii^ 1 iiionisolny The problem 
wiili Bt iss s iigununt is not his eomplaint 
IS iieh Allii ill my Indian st holai 
e'ptiiillv ihost liom non gosernmcni 
iiisliliitioiis svill tell ('IK evietly what lypc 
ot ineonseiiii nets liusirations and 
imneee siiv delays we ollen l.iee in our 
n SI lull I’t ill ips these bottle necks Brass 
would amee lU also (it Heel to dissudadc 
us lioni doing leseirih ()i is it that the 
Indi iiihuieauei ity ispunishmgustorluivmg 
had th( o|iporluiiity to pursue ruscareh in a 
siiiiil.ii w ly a It IS punishing Ameiieans tor 
the I tel tlial Ihi > le Amerieans' Biass 
iddii stt s ihi se tom ciiis only in tootimtc hy 
saying that soeiil seieniists should stand 
luge thei .ig tinst all out guvei nmcnis against 
any lestiietions whilsoever on free access 
olseholarsa’idwriieistorcscartli Whether 
such lilt Illation ilsoluiaritv will be anything 
moie dun il(>kLn,ktion is mother question 
but in p'liKiple w( igiet that access to 
intoim.ttion should be i isier to come by 
It IS Bias, s iitieulttion ot the problem 
however wliiihisdisiuibiiig U it really the 
hureauer<ilu elite swiiyot showing its anger 
with tli« I S 'Would It not have been enough 
it Brass just illustiated Iht hotileneeks 
insolvc d III resrau h in liidi i ’ Obviously 
not bee HIM Ik hidaiiothei tgctida as well 
- I c to vent his trusiiations that American 
scholars were somehow persecuted mino 
nties And it is in trying to illustrate this that 
he adopts an overly paternalistic tone Por 
ex imple he says since evciy upper e asie 
Hindu family in India and not even every 
uppercastc bureaucratic family in India can 
sue teed m sending their children to Amenca, 


an enni mous re sentment exists in the minds 
ot many .it then failure Perhaps Brass s 
depiction ot this as an uppcrcaste phenomena 
allows him to get away with it Rut not so 
whatlollows AeeordingioBrass ‘iimatters 
not to them (the bureaucralu elite) that their 
government s policies regarding the 
obtaining by foreigners of citizenship m 
Indi I aie iiiiong the most restrictive in the 
woild and those ol the US with all its 
dciccis one ol the* most open ’ What Brass 
se ems to he s lying in a round about way is 
that somehow Indians should be grateful lot 
the opportunities we have to go to the UJt 
and even become citizens Perhaps Brass 
should t X iminc US visa pioeeduies and its 
delects more closely In fact the experience 
ol gc'liing a visa is so dehumanising that it 
IS enough to put anyone ol Moreover make 
no mistake th it acceptance ol Indian scholars 
(in terms ol giving visas) is based laigcly 
on I he be nc 1 1 1 s 1 1 pro vidcs to I he U S ee onomy 
IS eipposed lo anything else 
Thus ii Hi iss is truly intcicsted in unlv 
highlighting the' problems ot American 
scholars why doe's he insist on hnngtng up 
Issue s ot iminigt<ilion Indian se hoiars in the 
US and ilie likes ,ind dislikes ol US toreign 
polie y' Bill now that he lias let me not waste 
the opportunity Alter all m one sense these 
issues lit not mutually exclusive ITius while 
Brass Nc'cins buie*r about the relative ease 
hy which Indians can study in the US 
assuming it is thcif children s birthright he 
seems p trtii ularly frustrated by the fact that 
well intentiuned American scholars are 
olten rioi welcomed by the Indian 
govciiime'ni Is that because he feels the 
Indian govcininent should like its citizens 
also be thanklul' Moreover surely the lad 
that many ot the Amencan South Asian 
scholars have supported the Indian polity 
should make little dilferencc with regard to 
being given aiadcmic freedom 
It Indian scholars have kept quiet with 
regard to Iht hassles Amencan scholars face, 
perhaps it is because they felt n is no different 
than that what Indians face But throughout 
the article Riass compares the predicament 
of Amencan scholars with the so-called 
excellent access Indians gel to the US 
educaiiem which too is highly exaggerated 
at best as it only applies to a small minonty 
who seek lo go Moreover, one could argue 
that foreign scholars in general because ol 
iheiriKcess to larger stipends (in rupee terms) 
arc able lo cn)oy benefits that Indian scholars 
cannot That coupled with the fact that the 
‘West IS best’ mentality prevails amongst 
many of our elites surely if anything 
pnvileges the foreign scholar 


Hie other point we mentioned earlier i< 
thaiot liberal sanctimony Brass seems overly 
concerned and angry about the fact that US 
scholars are often held accountable for the 
actions ot their government as m the case 
of Vicinam Why is Brass so troubled by 
this ’ lu:t us give an example which might 
make Brass rethink his position Dunng 
apartheid South Africa the call from most 
ol the international community was tor 
economic sanctions — similar to calls tor 
a boycott of Ihc US during the Vietnam war 
which Brass is retemng to Within South 
AInca this call was supported by a large 
maiority because it was realised that it was 
the most eticctive way to put pressure on 
the South African government to dismantle 
apartheid Very tew South Afi leans who 
supported this dismantling argued like Brass 
did that they should not be held responsible 
loi ihcir government s tils Pethaps Brass 
can take a lesson out ol the South Atiican 
bcKik The important point here is that Brass 
IS unwilling and unable to dilfcrcnttatc 
between resentment at his government and 
the possible resentment towards Amei leans 
(jusiilied or not) as a result ol tt And that 
IS because he like most other Amencan 
liberals is only willing in account tor 
historical wrongs such as Vietnam it ii docs 
not make him tcci guilty 

So how IS ihis relevant to American South 
Asian scholarship 'Ills relevant to Ihcextent 
that Brass is unable lo cOme to terms with 
the lad that he as an Amencan might have 
to <*ndure certain ill Icclings based on the 
actions of his government And d those ill 
Icclings have crept into the Indian 
bureaucracy as well (which is douhtiul), he 
will have lo deal with it like Indian scholars 
do Moreover if that means as Brass himselt 
saicastically illustrates that Americans are 
seen as agents ol imperialism whether we 
like It or not and must do tvciythmg m our 
power to make up fur the actions ol our 
government then Americans might just 
have to do that as well For similar reasons 
we in India have to hear up to our 
responsibilities with regard to the evils of 
the caste system though we might not in a 
manner of spe4iking be directly party to it 
Or does Brass leel we should not do that 
either' 

Thus though Brass might have a genuine 
gnevance with regard to doing research in 
India, by making it seem as if there is a 
conspiracy against US scholars, he shows 
us his tniecolours Yes. access to infonnalion 
should be more freely available, but to all 
scholars who face bottlenecks and thia surely 
includes many more than just the Americans 
Somewhat ironically, by writing this article, 
Brass leaves this reader with the view that 
Im (Brass) like many other western scholars 
sees South Asia through onentalist 
spectacles 


V»4 
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SPEOAL STATISTICS-14 


National Accounts Statistics of India - 3 

Private Final Consumption Expenditure, Public Sector 
Transactions and Divergences in Estimates 


THIS third sci ol sldlistics in this senes 
presents the CSO estimates on (a) thi 
distnhution ol piivate final consumption 
cxpendiliiic (PFCE) b> maioi items ol 
tonsiimplion and (h) key national atiouiils 
sialcinents on the transactions ol the public 
scctoi with the IcHusondcpictingthesei toi s 
share in the respctlisc economy wide 
ageregates With the completion ol the 
prcsentalion ol the series on micro 
aggregates in thccarlier two issues iiul ihosi 
on private and government linal c onsumption 
cxpcnJitures in the present issue it h is now 
become possible to take i lool at the 
integration of vaiioiis aecounts which the 
NAS picsents in the lorin ol consolidated 
iccounts ol the nation and which bungs out 
the extent to which the accounts do not 
match as a lestili of divergent data souiecs 
and methodology ol estimation wc Jo this 
III the linal sec fion ol the prt sent note 

1 

Private Final Consumption 
Expenditure (PF('E) 

Piivdlc linal consumption cxpcndituic 
(PICF) IS defined to cover current 
expenditures on goods and services by 
housc'holds including non piolit institutions 
(NPIs) serving households I here ate two 
dimensions to the concept ol Pf CF PK L 
in the domestic market and PF Ci of resident 
households FTCE m the domestic market 
covers current expenditures of resident 
households and diicct puichases by nun 
resident individuals and households (e g 
tourists and visitors) and extra territoiial 
btxlics (i c diplomatic stall and such oihet 
categories) in the domestic maiket It docs 
not include resident households ditect 
pure bases abroad whic h i s c overed in PFC F 
ol resident households Tlic product com 
position ol private expenditures published 
by the CSO by type of objects is that of PFCl 
in the domestic market It is only in the 
current 1980 81 scries ol NAS that the CSO 
has prtxluced separate estimates ol rcsi Jents 
and non-residents diiect puichases abroad 
and in the domestic market, respectively 
which has made possible to make use of the 
appropriate concept ol PFCE of resident 
households at least at the aggregate level in 
the consolidated accounts of the notion since 
1980-81 (For their exclusion in the earlier 
senes, see CM) 1980 79 see also CSO 


tPW Research Foundation 

l')S9 19s ) 

I III final consuinplion cxpendiluic ol 
house hold IS coiiccpiudlly made up ol 
dull ivs on iKu durable and non dtii iblc 
goinJs 1 idscriKcsminusnctsalcsolsciono 
li in I goods Cl ip and wastes (SNA 1968) 
I he housi ho'd (onsumption expenditure 
includes ihc inipiiied gross rent ot owner 
oKiipud Iwillings consumption ol own 
iccoiiii' piidiuiion (say foodgi iins 
pioduilion ' 11 sell consumption) valued ii 
priHliK 11 Ol IX I ti Ill prices and paymcnis in 
kind ol wigic ind silanes valued it cost 
tl'U is ilu istimitcd acttiil cost ptovision 
lor tood sichci ind clothing lo liini 
liboiiifs in I nhcrwoikeis Ihcicsiollhi 
PI (I IS it 111 kci prices Incidenlally (oi 
w ml '( dll i Iht C SO docs nol tovei mi 
sales (I s( con t hand goods 

III the t slim Ills prep lied lor PFCI tin 
tspcndiiuiL (if M’Is Serving lioiischoldc 
i> 1 incorpoi iti d by implication and not h\ 
indt pendent estimation Ilu convcnlion 
adopt! d ic thil NPIs should be inciiidid 
i i(j I the I'oci inment it more than h ilt ol 
die ir I nrii n c xpi nditures are linanccd on 
I (ont Pin f 1 IS by government Due to 
pill ii) I il I Ilu (. SO ini lades all NPI> 
in the household suior irrcspcilive of then 
sources or evum ot public funding (sc< 
Bhatnigii uul !{iiishwan 1990) 

Ml thod(>lm,\ 11 I \limiinim 

The loinmodiiy flow method used in 
estimation iti|uires working out of 
c oinmoditybil inccs relating to various items 
of consuinplion The quantity ol find 
consuinplion obi lined from commodity 
balanics is gem rally evaluated at maikcl 
pricesexiepi lorlhcown account production 
mentioned ibove The marketed part oi fond 
Items II c V iliiilcd at average retail firiies 
ol rural and uihin areas Foi manufacUiitng 
Items the V due ot output is adjusted tot 
cxciscduty iridtiade and transport margins 

Possihli Souni\ of turns in Pf CI 

I siimulnm 

Admittedly tlie basic data on total supplies 
and prices iic mostly the same as those 
utilised loi the pieparationol GDPby sectors 
and as such the shortcomings m the GDP 
estimates would be inherent in the PFCE 
data as well While most of the crops are 
covered by crop cuffing experiments, some 
of the crops like small millets, other khant 


in I llbl pulse S SOIII II L I I M 111! IIKI 
onion III 1 cccuLcioiilv u tl Mi m of 
“lO per cent ol ii i t u ) ii 1 1 i| n is 
(si’iniud b\ Ilu tc-cluil 111 III ul till 
siig lie nil itid soiiu hiciDii i| iinusion 
ritio I III inU I Cl IIS li cstiin it i livi loi k 
populiiion bistil i>n nil iciiKiit ii link 
(tc ciniiotiikc iiiouiii iMii SI >1 iiiiiiials 
iluriiij diinii'hi vc us wluii piiuluilion 
c ipicity ot die iniin ds gels dt nudid In Ilu* 
1 ISC ol inlanci fislim iicnc Inn irk ii<ii ate 
piKlccitd lO other Vc lie Dll Ilu boi ol the 
chiii'i II po| ul ilion I Cl n i neisiciid 
in nut It lining ili li ii i on i puniling 
IIII UK III II 1 ^ I up II I till lion 
iLS|Hiiuliiir nil Ul 'll 1 I I ihi 1 iilci c 
past ciiiptovi 1 III li(iiK I I v* III 1992) 
Ahi sc ill Ihc it il I 61 I li)[ I iimiiiintinP 
iiid c onsumpliiiii ends ii d uvitcs 
oiigiii ittiic III non I HIM ml um il si iiois is 
siiiltohi cxiiiiiiilv I t ik Ihc iiiIiIIvchI 
indiicclly h\ iisin souk hisi nu Itijuiiol 
V line idilidpiiw dll III siiinalLil M/c 
(I workloii I in I siiii il Ic i iiiii ni nidiiators 
mil piici li II III 1 In 11 II r-isti'icd 
inanut iiiuimg in I li i Ic hi piob'ini has 
him (imp Hindi d I v m in) ii 11 pi ihiiiiy lot 
thi ( StJoti Cl nibi N iin n il S inipli Suivey 
iNSS) II suits liom Ihc f id ind Mih iirvey 
toiin(l<. on cliiiiiinv mil non ductloiy 
I St ll lidimciit III I i vc tl 19'8 79 mil 
|9"’9 80 II spiiliceiv * i in c o| the 
niconsisiciicICS lu then icsulti -.ii CSO 
1989 91 mil 120) Ihc C St) continues 10 
list the dal I thrown up I v tin '’•hh round 
curviv iisuitsoi 19/f 75 ilm i detailed 
(fiscussionolilicdiitbisi onili ii lOigimsed 
actois see tin (xiiiivivi diI III in the 
Join mil i‘l liuomi nut SKmiih linuary 
19911 Fvenihi istimiitsol work lortcby 
iiitviticc sicin weak tor ihv iniciicnsai 
ycirs (Subbi Ran 199^, 

While all ol Ihi si illui ihc isiiniationof 
PICF .is much a< the CiDP iIkii in also 
possibly signituam souiic‘ ol timrs in the 
iommixlity Howmcthodappln dloihi PK F 
itsill Dataonwastagi .hi cil inDMIiiports 
relate to a chsiant past md tli it loo hn a lew 
lomnuxiitie. Ihi illoi iiionofpartlylapital 
goods between fin dcimsiimption indcapital 
formation icHiiinucs to lx. Iiisul on 1981-82 
AIDIS so also thi proportion issipned to 
PF( F from seivitt > in ihi inform il sectorsf^ 
80 per cent ot riocs p is i ngt i c irnings of 
the railw lys S pci ccni ol an tr inspon 7S. 
per cent of oiganisi d shippiiig SO jicr 
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ot l.)xi iurc pet Lcnl <il auio tiLk<>haw 
and bus laus ami 40 pet sent ol (he postal 
carmtit’s Iti biistmss services the ral’o is 
10 |)ei cent iiul hit lejial setviecs 75 per 
cent All ol these involve a si/eahle 
prnpoition ol PI ( I lot which there is no 
direct current data (liwari 1992) 

In dciivin^' the constant price senes tor 
the SCI m es set lot w hii h has iinphcation (or 
('il)l' I' well as Pl O the ( SO makes 
extensive use ol eoniniodity price indices 
and i|iiesiioiis have been taiscd in hteraiuie 
about the possible mix up between 
conmuKlitv price detciminaiion and lac tor 
puce detciminaiion (Fihalia 1991) Ihereis 
>e>i aiiolhci souice ol inconsistency in the 
PICI^ estiniaiion by ctiiicni and consiant 
ptiees In the e ase ol e deals and pulses lor 
inslanci euire'iii piice estimates are based 
on laim puces loi the ejiianiity retained lor 
sell eonsum|ilionandleiail pricestorihenct 
maikel supplit s whii htotii’hiv corre<poiids 
to esliin,ite> at nuiikei prices In 
manulaciiiiiiie this is ichieved by addiii)! 
iinpoil ind excise duties ind distiibulivc 


margins to the ex-laciory prices On the 
other hand all items in the manulacturing 
group and IikkI and non-tmid items where 
pioduiiion IS tn terms ot value, the current 
pnee cst imates are detlaicd by corresponding 
wholesale price indices which arc sure to 
leave behind some discrepancy heiween the 
two sets ol estimates 

CSO \ PK I ( oin/Hiietl uitli NSS Data 

A more serious piohlem with the CSO’s 
PK'l csiimaiion has been revealed in Ihc 
literature on poverty estimation Finding 
that (he csiim.iles ol total consumption 
expenditure based on the NSS data were 
lound to be lowci as i ompared to the CSO’s 
PK F by .iboiii 5 to 12 per cent in the 1970s 
and by more than 21 |ier cent in 1985-84 
and 27 per cent tn 1987-88. the Planning 
Commission has been making upward 
ad|usimciii on a/>i o uiia basis to (he observed 
si/edisiribuiionol consumption expenditure 
by the NSS and thus reducing the incidence 
ol povcity in the country This has been 
questioned in i scries ol studies on Ihc cross 


validation of NSS and CSO estimates ol 
consumer expenditure commodity by 
commodity, by Minhas and Kansal (1989) 
They argue that even when adjustment is 
warranted, a case could he made lor item- 
group specilic adjustment rather than the 
pto rata which would also, to an extent, 
lake care ol the diltcring consumption 
patterns by dillcreni si/c groups (Kansal 
19921 Divaiia (1991)) however, queslioned 
the above hypothesis that the NSS results 
are necessanly superior, and Kaiyal (1991)) 
explaining the CSO s el torts to make use 
ol as much ol current data as possible, 
ubjc'cted to the Minhas-Kansal method ot 
working oiil margins ot uncertainty ir. the 
three separate revisions ol CSO data as they 
are not comparable 

ftiicf Rf‘\ults 

in the present statistical senes Tables 10 
lA) and 10 (B) present data on PFCE by 
objci ts The lirst rcvrialion is that as per the 
natural bngcl’s law ol consumcrexpcndiiutc 
the proportion ol PFCE used lor loot! items 
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has declined, for (he Indian population as 
a whole, from the early i960s to 1990s. 
However, while the decline has been distinct 
and sizeable during the three decades from 
abtiui 58 to 59 per cent to 48 to 49 per cent 
in the case ot PPCE at 1980-81 prices, it 
has been indistinct and small from about 53 
l>er cent to 49 to 50 per cent in PFCE at 
current prices. This proportion for food items 
in current price .scries has generally remained 
higher than that in constant price senes, 
implying that inflation has affected the ftNid 
consumption basket more than the 
consumpiion baskets of other items such as 
clothing, fuel and power, consumer durables 
and services. Prices ol consumer durables 
seem to enjoy a distinct advantage in terms 
oflowerincreascsovcrthepcriixj. Combined 
with the relative suflerancc of food prices 
has been the relatively higher rates ol 
increases in the dellaiois for gross domestic 
capital formation (Table 6B earlier). These 
arc suggestive of the fact that the middle and 
upper middle class consumption ha.s been 
lavoured at the co.st of the consumptions of 
the lower classes as well as domestic 
investment. 

A second revelation relates to the unduly 
low level of I K to 2.0 per cent of PFCE in 
the form of durable goods This is because 
in the CSO estimation procedure, fairly high 
proportions of consumer durables (or the 
same as partly capital gotxJs), ranging from 
.36 per cent in cars to 59 to 74 per cent in 
motorcycles, refngeraturs, sewing machines 
ami electrical gmids (.see Table 21.1 ofC.SO 
1989:248), have been apportioned to capital 
lormaiion and only the rest for final 
consumption. A third revelation is that the 
services sector, which contributes about 42 
per cent ol GDP. ptisscsscs a share of about 
22 percent in PFCE. Intcre.stingly. between 
1980-81 and 1993-94. while the GDP share 
of the services sector has risen by 5.5 
percentage points from 36 per cent to 41.5 
per cent, the PFCE share of the sector has 
galloped by 8.4 peaentage points from 13.4 
per cent to 21.8 per cent. A final revelation 
relates to the rather rapid growth in the 
1990s of direct purchases by resident hou.se- 
holds abroad - from about 7 per cent of non¬ 
resident purchases in the domestic market 
in 1980-81 to 33.7 iwr cent in 1991-92. 

II 

Public Sector Transactions 

Public sector comprises (i) government 
admi ni strati vc departments. (i i) depanmental 
enterprises like the railways, posts and 
telegraphs and other communication 
enterprises, and other departmentally-run 
enterprises, and (iii) non-dcpartmental 
enterprises consisting of (a) financial and (b) 
non-financial. which arc wholly or mainly 
government-owned companies and public 
corporations. Admini.stralive departments 
including defence services are said i« 
constitute the general government 


comprising central and .state governments, 
union tenitories. and all layers of local btxlies 
and panchayati raj institutions. The currency 
issue function of the RBI is said to be a 
sovereign function and hence its Is.suc 
Department is treated as part of the general 
government, with the other Banking 
Department forming part of iion- 
dcpartmcnial financial enterprises. 

Though the UN SNA has recommended 
that rent paid should be treated as (actor 
payment, and so should be the imputed rent 
on government-owned buildings, the C.SO 
does not cover them for want of data. 

For various transactions ol the producers 
of government services, the budget 
documents ol central and state governments 
as well as those of a few local bodies form 
a major source of data. But the budget 
documents ol many ItKal authorities in urban, 
and more so. in rural areas, are not available. 
In the cu.se ol nun-departmental enterprises, 
the coverage is more or less complete for 
the central government enterprises ba.scd as 
it is on their annual accounts. Time-lag in 
the finalisation of accounts of some of the 
enterprises appears a constraint even at the 
central level but it is said to be endemic at 
the states level 

haiti Problems 

Apart from the time-lag and non¬ 
availability ol accounts ol local authorities 
and departmental enterpnses, the CSO has 
found that economic classification of state 
budgets IS hampered hccau.se expenditures 
.shown in the detailed demands do not match 
with those shown in the Annual Financial 
Statements, inter-account tran.stcrs emnot 
he reconciled, and details of plan .schemes* 
arc nut available. As a result the CSO has 
to use other corroborative sources to 
undertake the economic cla.ssification (CSO 
1989:313). Secondly, the estimates of net 
value added at 19X0-81 prices are worked 
nut by dcllating the current amount.s of wages 
and salaries by thcCPI for industrial workers 
which is the basis tor the granting ol DA 
for government employees, but the full 
neutralisation is applicable to onlycmployecs 


drawing pay up to Rs 3..5()0 per month, ii 
Is said that by this process the annua) 
increment also gets deflated (Bhatia 1993). 
Thirdly, a major .source of error relates to 
the classi fication ot some ol the expenditures 
into current coiisumpif'n and capital 
formation and its eltoci on public sectoi 
saving (RBI 1982) Fourthly, ihc UN SNA 
has stipulated that the ccntr.t! bank of a 
country should be shown scpai.ilely as a 
financial undeitaking, wheie.is the C.SO 
bilurcates the RBI ,is si.ited earlier ion this 
debate see RBI I'is: .md Ghosh |U 95 ) 
Finally, there is the ijuesliiin leialing to 
whether ctinsumpiion ot lucii capital has to 
bcprovidedloi buildings and oihei siiui lures 
maininined by publu administiaiioii and 
deicnee as has been done by ihe CSO since 
the 1980-81 senes [see Roy C'houdhury 
(1988) who objects to II and Goihoskar 
(I988)who supported It) C’houdhury argues 
that repairs and maiiitenanec in lhe.se cases 
was large enough to m.iint.iin such capital 
assets intact; any large maintenance 
cxpendituies on buildings, cic. incurred by 
administrative departments were lobe treated 
as gross capital lormaiion 

Trends in /ndtlic Se< loi Share 

The generally rising liend in I'le share ol 
Ihe public .sector in total GDP or general lo.ss 
of saving momentum in the public sector 
have already been dealt with along with 
macro-aggregates earlier GDPoriginating in 
public sector was 20.8 (Scrceni in 1981-82 
and 28.6 per cent in 199 (-94 but public 
.sector saving was 4.5 per cent and 0.2 per 
cent, respectively. Amongst the tables 
presented here, certain inicicsting results 
stand out. First, slow bui gr.iduul i isirig trend 
in compensation of employees and total 
consumption expenditures ol the gcnetal 
goveinmetii as percentages ol GDP. observed 
until the second hall ol ihc I980.s. has been 
halted and the ratios have remained static 
since the beginning ol the I99()s. 
Interestingly, within these linal expenditure 
categories, the share ol the ccniral 
government in wages ami salaries or in total 
con.sumption expenditure, which steadily 


Tahi.i B: Consolidatku ArcoiiNTS or riii Nxiios ai Oirhini Pricia 

VaRKMIS Di.S( RfcPANCMS IN Al ( OUNt.S 


Year 

GDP minus 
F.xpcndiiure on 
C.I>P 

(Account t) 

Nalinnul 
Dispixsable 
Income minus 
National incoine 
Appropriation 
(Aecouni 3) 

Finances for 
Capital Formation 
Hi/. iio Gross 
Capital Foniuiiiun 
by Insiiiuiioiis 
(Aceouni 5) 

Capital Foiinalion by 
Type of Insliluiinns 
minus Capital 
Forinalion by 
Industry ol-lJsc 

1980-81 

9I.S(0 7) 

-|383( -l 0) 

242711 8) 

265912 0) 

1981-82 

-I70.3(-I 1) 

478(0.3) 

-.374.3( 2 1) 

76(8-0 5) 

1988-89 

75(0.()) 

5102(1.3) 

52.5(0 1) 

7849(2 0) 

1989-90 

9188(2 0) 

10473(2.3) 

X458(0.8) 

I30')7(>9) 

1990-91 

14039(2.6) 

1274(82.4) 

7598(1.4) 

16834(3.1) 

1991-92 

24I96<.3.9) 

22.341(3.6) 

4.349(0 7) 

14231(2 3) 

1992-9.3 

467.57(6.7) 

60476(8.6) 

-9.305(-l 3) 

16977(2 4) 

1993-94 



-6911(-0.9) 

13766(2.01 


Noie\ Figures in brackets are percentages to GDP ni current inarkeijtrices. 



di'( lined (iniil the middle ol (he 1980s and 
whii h suddenly lose Iheicaftci in the sciond 
hall ol dial dei ade w hen dc leneeexpcndilurcs 
rc^Msieied a qiianiuni iiimp hasexpenensed 
aM).'nifu mtdownw iid (rend since I9SK 89 
Ol (lu rcahout Si condtv (he share ol the 
puWii sector in nationwide pro's capital lor 
inalion which touched the tjcak in 1981 84 
at I? to pi r cent has been steadily 
deilininp simc then the decline has been 
lathei shiip snict 1990 9| it is now ruhnp 
aiatouiuUI io42pcricm A large proportion 
ot llic ill dine h.is been in i hange ol sicKks 
and anuingsi institutions in non 
depirtinenial enteiprisis 

1 inally the public sedoi sliatc ot (iDP 
oiiginating in lepisn led mannlai luring has 
generally been on the upticiid mil so h<is 
K'en the publii si clot shaic in (he aggrccMte 
invesiinini in llii rigisliiul mmiilaituriiig 
secloi in the most ri cent period (.)nthe other 
hand the puhlu iiioi invcsimeni in real 
teinis hiis irodiil in nu|oi sectois and the 
has hicn paitii ul ith so in agiicultuic and 
olhei pitnuis sniois 

III 

Divergences in Kstimates Based on 
DifTerent Methods 

( ohmiIu'i ud itmiiiin ul ilii Noiiim 

As II lentil to in Pan I the consolidated 
act ouiii' ol the nation presented in the NAS 
attempt to sumin iiist the (ransai lions which 
lake plan 111 the cconoins in the lorm ol 
production household and goveriiincnt 
lonsiinipiion cxpendiliitis income and 
outlay I apilal loiIllation indiapital linaiue 
and to louiitl up or i lose ihc system by the 
aicount on the ixicinal ii iiisaciions ot the 
nation Ihc Indi in NAS presents paitial 
aspect ol the capit.il linancc account (SNA 
Account S 1 III that it pu c nts only the details 
ol eioss iccuinul iiion iiicl tin mi ingot the 
same ind doi s not intorporaie the 
transaction' ol linmcial assets iiid liabili 
lies ilowtvii Ihc RRI s How ot lunds 
ticcounis do piinidc mini il d ita in this 
respect 111 ji onipii hensivi maiinci ihelalesi 
heinc loi the ven 1992 9t (RBI t99S and 
also RBI !9Sh) 

Howicer bii iiisi ol the inde|)cndent 
nature ol estimates loi dilleieni inairo 
aggieg.ues based on si pai ite methods and 
separate souices ol d iia ii is toiind that the 
accounts do not balance As it is ditlicult 
to pinpoint the speiilu sources ol the 
discic[iincu s no attempt is made by the 
CSO to adiust any ol the estimates to ichievc 
balance 111 ilittcrer I. iccounis iheditlercnces 
are rel.imed as disc a pane les oi errois and 
omissions There arc three types ol 
discrepancies in three mam accounts ol SN A 
(Table A) and Iheie is a subsidiary 
disc lepaiicvinestimatesotcapiial tormation 
uiKlei taken separately by typeol institutions 
and type ot economic activity There is yet 
another disucpancv in the external 
transactions iccount which howevet is 


,W)« 


shown as adiustnieni of mcichandiscexports 
.md impons this is the difference between 
the figures ot merchandise exports and 
imports Ironi the two sources namely the 
RHI and Ihc [XX l&S 
As shown m I able fi the only thing that 
can be said about these dist rcpancics is that 
they have giown over the yeais in absolute 
si/Ls md more signifiiantly even in terms 
ol the I lopoitioii to GDP In the first 
coiisolidaiioii I SNA Account l| estimate ol 
GDI* on oni side iind expenditure on GDP 
on the oihei ((<K F PFCP GCT exports 
minus impoiisi dilfei it is found that the 
istimaii 111 (iDP based csscniiilly on 
|ir<Kluilioii miihiKl and partly on iiiiome 
method which is tieatcd as a lontiolling 
total gtiicrilly tends to exceed total 
cxpendiit'iis on eovernment and private 
lonsuinplioii mdiapiial formation derived 
ihiough till espeiidituie method (see iKo 
column 2 111 1 ibli B) Such excess was about 
0 7 per lent of Ihi estimated GDP at current 
markii prices m 1980 81 but 2 0 per cent 
111 1989 90 Hill (>7 pci cent m 1992 91 
What this implies is that il we deiive gioss 
lapital lormiiion (GCP) estimate is the 
difliTinci bciwcui GDP on the one hand 
and govt iitmi III md household consump 
turns I ombiiieil with net imports on the oiliei 
(G( T (.DP PK F GFCF X+M) as sug 
gestedbv R tkshitt 1981) theG(Tsoderived 
would hi hii’hii bv as much as 6 / per cent 
ol (iDP that I' a total GCF ol 10 per tent 
ol GDP instead oi 21 1 per tent as reported 
by the CSO lor 1992 91 For 1991 94 it 
work < out iinighly to 28 6 per cent against 
21 1 pel mil IS oliiitally estimated (To an 
extent ol cviursi the disc rcpancics lor the 
moil nmil pciiodwillbcconetlcdasmorc 
iiiloiinaiioii ticiomes available each yeai 
when till pist dat.i gel leviscdj 
In Ihc setond lonsnlidaiion statement 
(SNA Account 1) relating to national 
ilisposafilc Mil oi’vc and Its appropriation the 
total ol linal consumption and net saving 
exceeds nil dome sill product (NDf*) 
loinhtned with I iitor inioine Irom abioad 
plus ciiticnt ti in III. Irom abroad generally 
by alaiecr miountthantheliistdisirepancy 
2 1 pci i c ni ol ( 1)1* in 1989 90 and 8 6 |K*r 
lent 111 1992 91 .olumn 2 in Table B) In 
Ihec'stiinaiioii pioccdure.net savingsme lude 
household sa\ ing in financial assets as well 
as puhlu set toi and corporate xcctor savings 
whose estimates ate independent ol thccom- 
ponents aptK'aiing in the first consolidation 
In the thud consolidation which concern, 
capital fniaiici account (Account S) the 
financial souues lor gross accumulatiim 
(donustic suing and capital inflow from 
abroad) which are considered as Ihc 
contrcHlinc total geneially exceed (he total 
ol tndependintlv denved GCF However 
there have been many years when the 
disiiepancy has been the other way about 
(column 4 in Table B) Though as a 
proportion ol GDP, the discrepancy has not 
been laigehul as pioportionot gross domes¬ 


tic capital tormation if has been large in 
recent years 1 I per cent in 1989-90 and 
(-)S7 per ccni in 1992-91 
1hc discrepancy in total GDP and 
expenditures on GDP (Account I) is 
disaggregated into the levels conttibuled by 
the measures ol curtentdisposition ot national 
income (Account 1) and capital expenditure 
(Accoum 1) Therefore discrepancy in 
Account I IS (he sum of statistical diserc 
pamy m Account 1 md errors and oinis 
sums in Acc ouiit 1 (w ith net adfustmemts made 
lor export import dal.i leleircd to above) 
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TaUe 11: Final Consumption Expenditure of Administrative Departments 

{Rupte\ (n)t€) 





Compensation of Employees 


Net Puri.hase oi 

lotol ( onsuiiiplion I xpcndiluit 

A 
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State 
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Table 14A: Gross Domestic Product from Public Sector b> T>pe of Economic Actisity at 1980-81 Prices 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE LOTTERY 


OFFER A NEW ATTRACTIVE DRAW 

RS. ONE LAKH PRIZE IN EACH DISTRICT 

HIWALI BUMPER DRAW 


★ SPECIAL FEATURES: 

★ ONE SERIES - 40 GROUPS 

★ 50 THOUSAND TICKETS IN EACH GROUP 

★ UNIFORM NUMBERS FOR 50 THOUSAND TICKETS IN EACH GROUP 

★ TICKETS MINIMUM ONE GROUP AVAILABLE AT EVERY DISTRICT 

★ PRIZE OF RS. 1 LAKH IN EACH GROUP 

★ 40 PRIZES OF RS. 1 LAKH EACH 

it BESIDES 2,02,240 PRIZES 

DRAW : DECEMBER 9. 1996 AT SACHIWALAYA GYMKHANA, MUMBAI 

PRIZE PER TICKET RS. 10 ONLY. 

O HIWAU BUMPER DRAVI^ 1995 O 

THANKS FOR 100% SALE OF “PliSHKARAJ" DRAW 
IN THE LAST TWO WEEKS 






December 2 1995 


■e(d Fdo M H‘By/South-3ZS 


^Presenting^ Asha Deep (H) Policy. 












4. 


Wh«n It come* to health, 
love and care of ciear ones is vital. 
What you also need 
Is 

financial support. 




R^>|»} "joj tt tu Lm s ltd I I \ 

A«ha Dmp I! - *1P hP(jlth ir s nn i ^ 

BENEFUr 

Provided the pol i v is kept iii force f"!' tfi ■> tui Sun Asstred 

(a) it unfortunately the ; ilicyholder cintin ts Cancer 
(mal gnant) Coi unary Artery diseast i volving 
bypn«s surgery Paia'ysis or Ronul tc iluit of both 
kidneys* 

(i) Immediatf pa/me i' of 50 o of thi S n Assured 

(it) Waivt of subsequent premiums 

(i) Payment of 10% of ttie Sum Assurer very year 

(Iv) Payment of balanc e 50% of the Sum Assured 
ond Vested Bonuses (on full Sum Assured) on 
maturity or death whichever is earlier 

t,b) If fortunately the policyholde r does no .. ontiact any 
of the specified diseases poyment of full bum Assured 
qlong with Vested Bonuses on maturity or death 
wtHv-hever is earlier 


FEATURFS 

• A-ji V >■ ty C to S ) yours fIVICM’i '< ^ 

It Mat jrity — 6 '' yoato) 

akrm the i it.v ‘ .'OSt 25 years 

a Sum A ">) Minimum — Rs 50 0I 0/ 

Maximum — Rs 3 OO 000/ 

a I' the p rlicyh ylder contracts any of 'he specified 
nilm nts withr one year from the date of issue of 
Fust Piem urn Receipt adJit'onal benefits 
met t oned in i o) above will no* Be payable 

a Poiic/holder to fjinish satisfactory medical 
e\ dmee to establish affi tion by specified 
disease(s) 

•k For details of the ailments covered and other 
infcrmation about the °lan please get in touch a th 
your Agent or neores* LiC Brancn Office 

Asha Deep (II) — Your Health Mantra 


fife Jnsurante (Torporotioii of Jndio 

- m the service of the people. 


t MOnt \S1 ’4\1 i'M'iMN t 




^ STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT: A BALANCE-SHEET 

m MAPS OF EXPERIENCE: NARRATIVES 
OF MIGRATION 

m POPULATION, DEVELOPMENT, 
ENVIRONMENT: INDIA, 1991-2100 

» DEMOCRATISATION OF THE UN 

S FOREST MANAGEMENT AND 
SURVIVAL NEEDS 

9 VALUE ADDED BY ECONOMIC 
ACTIVITY: SPECIAL STATISTICS 

S INVISIBLE WORKERS REACH 
INTERNATIONAL HEIGHTS 

■ MONEY MARKET: LINKED MARKETS 
AND UNLINKED POLICIES 

B SOUTH AFRICA: AFTER THE 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


■ ENRON RENEGOTIATION: WHAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED? 







AGRICULTURE MAN ECOLOGY 

AME is a programme supported by the Government of the Netherlands, and implemented 
by ETC. an international not-for-profit consultency group. AME is centred in Bangalore 
with a focus on rainfed areas of the Deccan plateau AME alms to analyse, develop and 
promote sustainable agnculture and ecological farming in relation to land use and 
livelihood choices. AME supports and guides local networics of farmers, community 
organisations. GOs and NGOs with the assistance of researchers and technical 
specialists. 

In its tenth year of existence, AME now moves into a new five year phase with a special 
emphasis on: 

• identification, development and consolidation of relevant dryland technologies; 

• development and application of participative and gender sensitive methodologies; 

• training in technical and socio-economic aspects of sustainable agnculture; 

• reference and dissemination services; 

• networking with organisations and individuals active in sustainable agricuihjre and 
rural develofxnent. 

AME intends to recruit a dyneunic team committed to develop a shared understanding 
of agnculturai arxj rural development issues. A teaming organisation with openness to 
new ideas is aimed at. AME invites appiications for the foiiowing positions: 

• Training Coordinator: Experience in the creative design of technical and social 
training inputs in rural development. 

• Reference and Dissemination Coordinator: Capacity for organising retrieval and 
consolidation of information, flair for wnting, familianty with development issues. 

• Team Member • Technical : Experience in land and water use management, 
agricultural and rural livelihood systems analyas, training or exposure to ecological 
farming approaches. 

• Team Member - Social: Experience in developing and applying participative tools 
of social and gender enquiry to rural contexts. 

• Area team Members: 2 persons each in Karnataka. Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
Pradesh witti experience in agriculture, training, community organisation and 
capability to liaise with, and guide a variety of institutions in rural development. 

Qualifications required for all positions: 

• Appropriate educational qualifications , at the Masters or Ph.D. level, with at least 
five years experience in rural development work, preferably in dryland agriculture 
and natural resource management. 

• Affinity for alternative and ecologically sustainable approaches to agriculture and 
land use. 

• Working knowledge of participatory methodologies. 

• Excellent oral and written skills in English and knowledge of one South Indian language. 

AME is an equal opportunity employer Salaries will be commensurate with experience, 
qualifications and attitudes. All appointments will be on contracts. Deputstfons may be 
considered. Those interested in offering consuKant support may also write in 

Apply within 10 days, specifying the position, to AME*s consulting firm at the address 
below with a CV that details your education, work experience, and current remuneration: 
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Assessing Structural Adjusti^nt 

Given that the countiy is now in the fifth year of the stnictural adjustment 
programme, it is time to take stock of at least the major trends in the economy. 

An examination of trends in broad macro aggregates, however, indicates that 
exports, imports and the balance of trade are following a long-term trend which 
has been unaffected by the two doses of devaluation in 1991. The balance of 
payments deficits thus appear to be unsustainable as they are accompanied neither 
by improved net export earnings nor by easier external finance. There is also 
some indication of stagnation in industrial production and acceleration 
of inflation since 1991 3151 

Understanding Migration 

Studies of migration have tended to separate two sets of issues: one which 
concentrates on wages, work and the material conditions of migration; the other 
which looks at the social and political consequcnce.s of assimilation between 
different cultural forms. Bringing these two concerns together enables a view of 
work as a process through which affinities are established. Work as cultural 
practice itself enables the process of integration and different work patterns will 
implicate degrees of incorporation. It ts imperative, therefore, to analyse work 
rhythms if we want to unctersland the processes of migration. 31SB 

Enron: Hollow Claims 

Those engaged in the renegotiation of the Enron power project have been claiming 
three ‘achievements’; (a) shift to a new fuel (naphtha), (b) equity participation for 
MSEB and (c) reduction of project cost and electricity tariff. A closer 
examination of each of these claims serves to dispel the euphoria that has 
been .sought to be generated. 3127 


Forests and the Poor 

Sustained community participation 

in joint forest management 

projects IS possible only when 

the survival needs of the 

poor have been met 

beforehand. _ 3130 

Population and 
Environment 

While the nature of cnvironmenul 
problems depends on the level of 
economic development, the 
character of industrialisation, the 
degree of urbanisation uid Oie 
effectiveness of public policies, 
the central role of a ra|M 
lowering of the rate of 
population growth in securing 
environmental improvement 
is indisputable. 310 

Effidency liqiut Use 

What is the picture of trenda in the 
efficiency of iiqxn *>» in die 
econwny that emetfes from the 
changing relationships between 
output, input and value added 
in the major sectors? Special 
Statistics. SITE 


Linked Markets 

The last two months' developments 
in the foreign exchange and money 
markets have thrown into sharp relief 
the close linkages developing 
between the two markets. _ 3120 

Unlearnt Lessons 

On election-eve the leaders of the 
Muslim Personal Law Board are 
again indulging in fanning communal 
passions and aiding communal 
politics in the country. _ 31181 

^Invisible* Workers 

While home-based workers are the 
most ‘invisible’ of all unori^ised 
sector workers at they work in the 
privacy of their own homes, their 
very invisibility hat in some ways 
contributed to the internttionalising 
of issues concerning them. 3133 

ANC Wins, but... 

The municipel dections in South 
Africa have eonfirmed that the ANC 
retains mass suppon. but the newly- 
elected town and rural councils face 
serioiis hurdles in fulfilling 
popular aspirations. 3137 
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LEITERS TO EDITOR 


Nationality Question 

EVl N a glance at any muming newspaper 
willcstablishihat whcthcnniemationallyor 
nationally the nationality question continues 
to be one of the burning issues of our times 
The massatres in Rwanda and Bosnia the 
invasion of Chechnya the atriKities on the 
Kurds the civil war in Sn Lanka Palestine 
Kashmir, north-eastern India and so many 
others show that a democratic solution to the 
nationality question is yet to be achieved 
whether in India or in other parts of the world 
This IS not suipnsing Phe era of impenalism 
has aborted the growth of many a nationality 
A few nations which foi historical leasons 
had an advanced development early in history, 
are suppressing many relatively less 
developed nationalities economically 
poll tically and c ullural ly 
But this IS aneraof the liheratKiii of nations 
also Ann impenalisi national liberation 
struggles in the third world continue then 
heroic battle against their oppressors - be it 
the impcnalistcountnesorchauvinist nations 
or the compradoi lulers of a country The 
Irish Kurds PalestiniansandTamiliansinSri 
Lanka are among those well known tor their 
decades long gloiious fight tor self 
determination The Latin Amens an African 
and Asian nationalities are alsoon the warpath 
against imperialism tor their liberation 
In India, the nationality struggles of the 
Kashmins Punjabis Nagas Assamese Bixkis 
and other north east nationalities have been 
going on for many years and even decades 
now Many other nationalities like the 
Jharkhandis.Gorkhas Uttarkhandis etc .irc 
lighting against oppression Instead of 
attempting to solve the genuine problems of 
these nationalities the Indian rulcis have 
resorted to inhuman and brutal suppression 
of theirstruggics I hey have tried every dirty 
tnck in the book in order to divide the people 
divert their struggles and defame their 
movement llnabletoproviiteevcnanattcmpt 
at democratic resolution they have been 
dubbingall these movements as cications of 
the 'toreignhand Despitethatthcnationalitics 
are valiantly lighting 
India IS a country of many nationalities 
living under the yoke of oppressive ruling 
classes The aspirations of these nationalities 
formed part of the anti colonial movement but 
they were betrayed bv the all India ruling 
classes who with the facade of federalism 
created aurataiy aulhontan.inandcentralised 
slate Fventhcconstitutiunalpowersorrtghts 
limited though they are of the states have 
been time ai^ again uampled underfoot by 
the centre as the misuse of Article T56orthc 
financial devolutions to states starhlv reveals 
The suppression of aspiration^ of ail 
nationalitiesindifteientdegreesand thcbi utai 


repression of then struggles is an intergrai 
aspect of the anti people and anti-national 
character of our sutc and ruling classes 
Hence the democratic movement against their 
corrupt and venal rule must incorporate the 
nationality movements also In fact the Peru 
Philippines and Indian revolutionarv 
movements encompass both the national 
aspirations and the anti-feudal agrarian 
revolution and are surging forward to destroy 
imperialism and bring a new social order 
devoid of all sorts of oppression 
fmpcrialisis compradors national 
chauvinists have been united all the while in 
suppressing national aspirations It is time tor 
the nationalities in struggle and other anti 
imperialist mos emcntstodevekip strong bonds 
of solidarity with one another Only such 
united struggle i an destroy imperialism the 
biggest foe of all the people ol the world 
In India loo there is a pressing need lot 
the different n iiionality struggles as well as 
for the rci oluiionary movement torcafisc the 
commoniicssol their goals Only in this way 
e an the ov e I all movement to bui Id a new India 
gofotw ird Ills with this view that All India 
People Re sistancc T orum (AiPRT) is holding 
an intern itional seminar on the nationality 
que stion at the MPTII Auditorium Delhi 
liomicbruary 16 to 19 1996 Among the 
panic ipants wi II be William Hinton author of 
tamhin and Shenfan authority on modern 
China Ngugi WaThiongo atmousKenyan 
writer JoseManaSison former chairman of 
the Philippine Communist Party and Ian 
M Vidal author ol/nr/in Ah oils We appeal 
to all people to make the seminal a success 
by extending it all moral and material help 

Kl I BIK SlNOII 

A t^MahendruFnclave 
G T Karii il Road 
Delhi noOTT 

Dalit-Bahujan Forum 

FORMA riON of the Dalit Bahuian 
Intellectual forum of India (Kancha llaiah 
August S 12) IS welcomea-s ancmane ipatory 
endeavour Realisation of the need to 
foreground or combine Ambedkar/ism w ith 
(the democratic practice of) Marxian 
matenalismisequally welcome whenattempts 
are made to reduce him/it into acult, and also 
tocounterhis/itsappropnationbythcHindutva 
forces to frustrate the rise of mass 
consciousness necessary lorestablishiiig a 
castcless classicssandpropertylesssociety 
Il IS not quite off the mark to charactense 
the traditional Marxist practice in India as 
brahmantcal Marxism, but themovement. in 
parts of Bihar and AndhraPradesh. could not 
ha VC esc aped noUce as outgrowing the bounds 
of brahmanical Marxism, provided it sheds 


centralism and ads entunst violence tobecome 
rclevanttodahi bahujan liberation 

The suggestion ol the forum meeting to 
restructure laws lor radical redistribution of 
land especially among women torcultivation 
and housing iscommendable Buithisshould 
extend to the restoration ol the means of 
livcIihwHl and prixluction in the primary 
sector to all actual workers to break the 
paiiiarchalsysicm.indensuregcnderequality 
All pnmary prodiu ers shi'u Id emerge as free 
and associated puKlucers by then own 
struggles 

Svndicaicdcniiv iniobank ngand finance 
and grant ol licences presupposes prior 
itiaiimicni of lesourccs and skills Only a 
tins toplaycrcangaiii as they already have 
done in the process of socio economu 
cliss ditfercntidtion mediated by state 
policies and opportunities however limited 
thrown up by the predatory market 
c i onom v Hiither education also by its very 
nature bend Its asimilat small segment The 
iwoin conjunc tion with one another and in 
pre tcrcncc to urgent/prior uni vcrsalisatioii 
ol primary to high school education would 
strengthen the power ol the elite over the 
misses Will not this superior led change 
on lop ol the existing non dalit bahujan 
vcrsusdalii bahuianandintia dalit bahujan 
contradictions furthcrasundei the society' 
How would It square up with the breaking 
of the brahmantcal stranglehold'' And is not 
upholding the internally iivcn and 
t ontradictoiy social order the function of 
biahinanism ’ 

Linaiicipationof thcdalit bahuian masses 
must be won by themselves through a series 
of struggles/ processes transforming 
circumstances and women/men Itisnotthe 
success of the few at the expense of their 
fellowhumans Noamountof correctthcory 
or V auiiied democratic claims on the part ot 
the elite can restore power to the toiling 
masses once it has passed from their hands 
as It happened in the former USSR which 
ultimately disintegrated and the f ragmentsol 
which are no w in the embrace ol globalisei s 

One c an not agree more wi th the promotion 
ofdalit-bahujan producuveintellectuality But 
thiscancome through ‘real movement, which 
abolishes the present (exploitative and roueni 
statcofthings Thiswouldneed alteration 
of man on a mass scale in a practical 
movement’ (ofthemasses)tnchange ‘soaal 
relations, social practices human society or 
scKial humanity" in satisfying their (basic) 
needs in co-operation with all fellow human 
beings Would it not be imperative to 
transform the Intellectual Forum intoa Mass 
Movonrait'’ 
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Not by Fire-Fighting 


T HI RI IV litlle lo Ik gjincd by puinting out that thi. 

spread ol malaiia and the viituai breakdown ol oik oI 
iIk oldest vertical disease tonlrol programnies have not tonit 
as a surprise Ytt it is necessary lo do so in order lo undci 
stand the txieni ol neglect health care has suffered in the 
last couple ol decades The spicad of maiana and the state s 
lesponse to n document in no uncertain terms, the pnorittes 
of our model ol capitalist growth with a welfare veneer 
The resurgence of malaria reported, in the last lew 
months has bicn in the uiban areas and mctiopoliian 
regions which make signilicant contributions to economic 
growth The rcsurgcnci. is not a regional phenomenon any 
more Malaria appeals to have made a comeback in 
Maharashtra Karnataka Assam Orissa West Bengal 
Rajasthan Haiyan.! Punjab and Gujarat Most alarmingly 
ol the two million cases reported this year half arc ol 
cerebral malaiia Nor foi that niattei is the reappearance 
ol malaiia a recent development The National Malaiia 
faadicalion Progiainine achieved its best results in l%5 
when the number ol cases fell under 1 (XI.OOO and that of 
tai.ditics to almost ml But by the I^TUs most ol the problems 
that aie so pionnnenl today in large parts of the country 
weic alicady becoming visible resistance lo insecticides 
in vectors diug resistance in parasites inadequate 
allcKation ol funds administrative breakdown inadequate 
water management and insufficient attention to health 
consequences of large construction projects whether for 
irrigation power or uiban development 
Significantly even as every epismle of malaria epidemic 
in high prolilc regions has brought about changes in 
programme strategies its continuous spread m tribal and 
lemoie regions appeals to have created tew ripjilcs 
Malaria has been considered to be endemic in these regions 
and little effort has been made to understand the 
epidemiology of the disease, conduct entomological 
surveys and devise and execute special programmes of 
control This speaks of not only a lack of scientific enterprise 
but also a certain metropolitan anogance on the part of 
healdt planners, an attitude which is in large measure a 
consequence of the location of health care in the capitalist 
scheme of things Historically the capitalist state has taken 
cognisance ol disease, whether cholera typhoid or TB 
only when it cither affects the dynamics of production 
andi/or the well-being of the ruling classes 
A survey by the b^EP directorate has brought out that 
the sharpest rise in cases of malaria have been in the tnbal 
districts where not only has the programme collapsed but 
the health infrasuucture, if it had ever been in place, has 
bectHne dysfunchonal More than 64 million tnbals live in 
regions which are termed malaria endemic Moreover, the 
proportion of cases of piasmodium falciparum, which 


causes the miuIciiI ccrchial maliiii h.is iiscri liou) S| 
cent in 1984 u» 66 per ccni m 199(1 In Wisi Bmgil while 
the resurgence of malaiia m the suu icccntiv has niciscd 
wide publicity in sonic disiiicls such is laipaiguii the 
disease has been endemic foi ycais 

The district had rccoidcd 22<K)() cases in I9cf2 which 
lose to 42,(KX) in 1994 and 27 (KH) cases had already been 
reported in the first half of tins year Cases of ceiehral 
malaria had risen even more sharply over the period And 
what IS the status of Ihc programnu in this Lndcinic 
region’ Posts of technicians in several blocks aie unfilled 
no entomological study has been undertaken tor want of 
entomologists, no attempt has been made (o study the 
epidemiology of the disease shortage ol funds has 
consistently come m the way ol limcly spiaymg and so on 
Another majoi problem has been the lack ol local control 
over the different elements ol ihc programme makiRg lor 
mllcxihility and failure to respond quickly to emerging 
situations 

horced migration from tribal regions because ol tack of 
development has contributed to Ihc sjrreail ol ihe problem 
lo the mciropolitan areas and new regions opened up by 
developmental aciiviiy Ihe breakdown of Ihc 
programme has been such (hat areas which arc not 
considered epidemic prune have been unable to cope 
with the disease when it begins to spread llicre are also 
sevcial contnbuting faclois One is (he collapse ol public 
services in urban areas especially lonscqueiit upon Ihc 
spread of cities requiring reclamaiion of land In Calcutta 
for instance the reclamation of the Sail I akc atea and the 
draining of the wetlands have meant a choking ol the 
drainage area tor the ciiy s sewage resulting in the 
accumulation of scmi solid waste around the ciiy In the 
older pockets of Bombay the age old sewage and water 
systems have given way undci the enormous growth ol 
volumes again resulting in inefficient drainage and the 
pooling of wastes Aiound regions of new growth as a 
consequence ol irrigation and power projects such as in 
pans ol Maharashtra Punjab along (he Iccsta in West 
Bengal, around the Narmada project in Gujarat and along 
the Indira Gandhi canal in Rajasthan pool drainage 
waterlogging and an unbelievable lack of attention lo micio 
planning has created extensive breeding grounds lor ihe 
mosquilo vector No baseline or posi-projcci entomological 
surveys have ever been undertaken in these areas In 
addition to ail this is the extensive misuse of drugs partly 
because of miseducation and paitly promoted by the 
growing tribe of private medical practitioners in these 
newly developing regions 

Given this background it is obvious that no solution can 
he in short-term measures or attempts to remedy regionid 
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lapses in ihc adnitnisiraiion ol the 
projiMinini nr taking slate gitvcrnmcnts 
andmuniiipaliticsioiask Ascarlyas I9KI 
ih’K SSR ICMR report Health for All An 
Aliiniuii\< SlrtiiiK\ had warned that there 
w IS hardly any piospeLl ol ashieving 
siihsiantial gains unless a breakthrough in 
loihnologv iKiuts It had recominended 
ih It research he undertaken on alter 
native methods ol vector control and 
on leintrodiicing engineeiing and 
env mmment.il measures used helore the 
on I era In view ol the apparent absence 
III research on programme strategies and 
technologies lot thecontiolol malaria 'hese 
suggestions desiivi serious attention 
lociay I ccnmorc tniportani it is necessary 
to restore the pre IWiS levels ol investment 
on disease control programmes The union 
govirnmeni s expenditure on national 
disi.ise progianinics as a proportion ol 
health expencliiuii. came down Irotn 27 per 
cent in 1%^ (i(i to less than S pet cent in 
I'hil 04 t xcept AndhiaPradeshandlamil 
Nadu no ma|or stale spends more than IS 
per cent ol its health budget on disease 
Lonaol prouiammcs \kest Bengal spends 
lusi about 0 per c eni and Assam a mere 7 
per cent Piecemeal and haphazard 
incicases on pariiculai piogrammes will 
only worsen the situation lor other diseases 
lelt out ot the largesse 

I hi tesurgence ol malaria is an indicator 
ol a si.rious systemic pioblem whose loots 
eo lie solid ihe health sec tot The model ol 
health care adopted under the weIIare 
Irameworkincountnes like India wheiethc 
health revolution which occuried in the 
western eoiintries as a eonsequenee ol 
economic growth had not taken place with 
control ol diseises rciciving high prioritv 
needs to be ri examined t'learly the 
iiadicationolioninumicabicdiseases even 
then elite lent control can only be at hieved 
on I basi ol sustained and eituilable social 
and economic growih Adequate levels ol 
lood consumption minimum suindards of 
shellei and liieiacv and education are 
assumed components ol disease contiol 
piogrammes the ihsciicc ol which aticets 
their success While intensive eradication 
and control programmes can bring down 
levels ol morbidity quickly they arc no 
substitute lor strengthening the scKial and 
economic base which itsell can only follow 
political empowerment 

INIH'SIRV 

SAP*s Bounty 

WHEN the stabilisatton and structural 
adiustmcntpiogiammcbeganin mid 1991 
ti was expected that there would be a 
in.ii he'd slowing down ot activity in the cco 
nomv which is ot course what did happen 
In 1991-92. the programme's lirst year the 
c*c neral index ot industnal production rose 


byOhperccntandGDPby I percent There 
followed in the next two years growth til 2 ^ 
per cent and ^ 6 per cent, respectively in 
industrial prcxluciion and ot 4 1 per cent 
each year in GDP It is remarkable however 
that the growth indicators tor big 
manulac luring and service companies in the 
private sector remained as robust as ever 

Accordingioastudyol S20public limited 
companies m the private sector in the 
linancing porllolio ol the Industrial 
Development Bank ot India (IDBI), these 
companies growih ot gross tixcd assets 
was as high as 27 8 per cent in 1991-92 
against 20 h per cent (lor *iOS companies) 
in 1990 91 Growth of nel sales accelerated 
Irom IH S pci cent to 21 1 per cent In Ihe 
tollowngthree years growihol lixedassets 
remained high between 2^ S per cent and 
26 2 pen eni and ol sales between IS t per 
cent and 24 7 per cent I sen allowiiie loi 
inllaiion the growih ol lixed assets and 
sales in real icimsol large companies m ihc 
priv lie sccioi iniheposi icloimpcriod has 
undouhicdly been Vc.rv impressive 

f v( 11 nioic striking has been the rise in 
then proiits and prolilahilitv Alter laiue 
mcicasis in IW()91 and IWl 02 then 
prolii bctoic i.ix (I’BI) and profit altci lax 
ll’AIl siillcicd a temporary selh.ick- in 
1992 91 hut 111 the next two years PBI rose 
by over SS pci cent each yeai and PAT bv 
6^ 7pcrccniin 199^ 94and68 hperceniin 
1994 9S Return on sales (gross prolit aliei 
dcpnci iiion as a peiceniage ol net sales) 
showed a steady use Irom 11 ^ percent in 

1990 91 lo 16 2 per cent in 1994 9S 
Opcraiing prolits as a percentage ol sales 
loo rose liom 7 percc'ni in 1990 91 to 10 1 
percent in 19*14 9S 

However because ol Ihe siihslanlial 
adililion to lixed assets during these years 

II turn on capital emploved did not go up 
Ihoueh It leni nned highal ovci 16 per cent 
I 111 i.iiio ol capital emploved lo nit value 
added lose Iron! 2 92 in 1990 91 lo t 94 in 

1991 9S and that ot capital en ployed to 
value ol output Irom 0 64 to 0 9^ As a 
icsiilt gross prolit as percentage ot capital 
I niplovc d which had been over 20 per cent 

III 1990 91 and 19‘>1 92 was 17 percent in 
the next three years Gross protit as 
percentage ol total net assets which had 
been 12 4 per cent in the first two years 
lemaincd below 12 percent m thcsubsequcni 
threeycars Retumonsharcholders capital 
(prof I Is al lei tax as perc entage ol net worth ) 
whic h had been around 17 to 19 per cent in 
Ihc first two years, fell to 119 per cent in 

1992 91 but picked up to 15 H per cent in 
1991 94and 16 6pcrcentin 1994-95 Crudely 
measured productivity ot capital could he 
said to have gone down during the period 
gross value added as a percentage ol 
capital employed declining quite sharply 
Irom 40 H2 percent in 1990 91 to 28 91 per 
cent III 1994-95 

A lactnr which ha.s contributed to the 
rapid rise in the protiubility ot industry is 


the whopping nsc in 'other income' which 
includes dividends and other earnings on 
tinancial investments Other income' ot 
the520companies in the lOBI study shot up 
IromRs I 141crorctn 1990-91 to Rs 4.525 
crore in l9‘>4-95 As percentage ot PAT, 
other income has been m the range of 40 
to 42 per cent indicating how a large 
propottion ol the prolits oi companies has 
hcenc oming Irom sources unrelated lo their 
primary activities ot manufacturing or 
providing services 

Intercsiinglv even as the companies 
earnings Itom treasury operations have 
gone up their own interest burden has 
declined Interest and other linancial 
expenses consliluted45 1 pet cent ol gross 
proliisalterdcpreciationm 1990 91 buticll 
to 15 4 per cent in 1994-95 It is however 
the tremendous saving m lax payments 
that has boosted the prolilahiliiy ol the 
corporate sector a lealuie which was in 
evidence even helore Ihe curicni economic 
lelorms but has got markedly rcmiorced 
I hanks to increased incentives linked to 
capital investmeiit corporate taxation as a 
percentage ol PBT 21 H5 percent m 1990- 
91 and2H 2H per cent in 1991 92 declined to 
20 25 percent in 1992-91 15 K5 per cent in 
1991-94 and 119*^ per cent m 1994-95 

In the distribution ot gross value added, 
mtcTcsi and linancial charges dec lined from 
22 18 per cent m 1990-91 to 20 71 per cent 
in 1994 95 The share ol wages and salaries 
likewise fell Irom 1196percent to 28 41 per 
cent but that ot prol its betore tax rose from 
27 18 per cent to 17 91 per cent 

1 he gtowth ot the large companies has 
been greatly assisted by support from the 
all-India development banks whose 
disbursements nearly trebled from Rs 7,151 
crorein 1990 91 toRs2l HOOcroiem 1994- 
95 Signilicantly during the same pencxi, 
assistance disbursed by SIDBI and the 
stale-level linancial institutions intended 
lor medium and small industries, rose much 
more modestly Irom Rs 2,964 crore to 
Rs 4 791crorc 

poi mes 

I¥e-Election Posturings 

THE pre election intrigues and 
machinations have already begun, it some 
retent developments arc any indication 
Politicians in their individual capacities, as 
well as their parties on an orgamsational 
level, are preparing lor alliances - canng 
twohcHMs lor any i^ological commitment 
Irom their would-be allies or (or the bitter 
memories of mutual squabbles that ruined 
such alliances in the past 

Uttar Pradesh being the largest state 
and one which tor historical rea.sons has 
played a crucial role in post-intfependence 
India indetcrmining (he taleot goveraments 
in New Delhi - the victory of the BJP in the 
CIVIC polls there (although confined to onlv 
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25 per cent of the state’s total electorate 
residing in the urtian areas) seems to have 
set alarm bells ringing among its political 
opponents Mulayam Singh Yadav ol the 
Samajwadi Party (SP) who oil thrfotherday 
was treating the Janata Dal as an 
untouchable, worse than the Congress or 
the BJP, IS now reported to be seeking a 
rapprochement with the Janata Dal leader V 
PStngh Meanwhile.MulayamSingh'sbere 
noire, the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) is 
being wooed by both the Janata Dal and the 
Congress Union tiHid minister Ajit Singh 
(who IS from Uttar Pradesh and, as the son 
ol the late Char.in Singh, expects dynastic 
loyalty trom his strongly clannish Jet 
tollowcrs) has already begun negotiations 
with BSP Icadcis Kanshi Ram and 
Mayawati lie appears to be plavmg his 
cards right nil now In ihe recent civic polls 
he was icported to have advised his 
lolloweis in Meerut to work lor the victorv 
ol Ayub Ansari the BSP candidate lor the 
mayoialposi TlierongressPaty thus hopes 
lo eainei soles liotn the lal base (assured 
bv A|ii Singhi.ind the dalii base(il Singh 
can sitikc up in alliance with the BSP) and 
(bv Its tacit siippoii lo the Muslin) niavoral 
candidate) iccaptuic (he Muslim vote 
hank which ii lost in Uttai Pradesh and 
elsewhere lollowing Narasimha Rao s 
total suriendcr to the S.ingh parivar which 
will) complete iinpunitv demolished Ihe 
Babii n)as|id ihiec vc.iis aeo It is yei to 
be seen liowevci whclliei the voters will 
be Mkcii III bv llic A|ii Sinc'h Kanshi Ram 
inasc|Uciade 

Hut such local adiustmenis lealignmenis 
.ind dll inces in the stales inav not relied 
(In siialegies ol the parties and leadeis .ii 
ihe naiional lee el While in I )t(ar Pr.idesh or 
a lew other Hindi speaking stales sonic 
C'ongiess loadeis m.iy come tip wiih lacit 
undc'tst.uidings with caiulidaics liom oihei 
parlies to dcleal the KIP in Delhi their 
Ic.ideis arc plaving their own g.imcs with 
ctttiic lie w among tin in smuggling up to the 
BIP Union home niinisiei S B f hav.in in 
paiiicular raised the hackles ol his own 
parivinen when he recenitv attended a 
colourlulceremt'ny tiiganised by the BJPio 
mark its completion ol two years in power 
in Delhi and praised its perlormance Ills 
colleagues in the party were at the same 
nine demonstrating in (he stiectspioiesting 
against the all lound lailure ol the DIP 
government in Delhi Some days earliei 
Chavaii had indiicctly viHithed the Sangh 
panvai s sentiments hy asserting that he 
saw no reason why he should apologise loi 
the dcmotiliun ol the Hahn nias|id Hv his 
oulhuists against US evil designs on 
Kashmir he is making the right muses that 
are catculped to ple.ise the BJP super- 
patriots who, sensing the popular mtx)il ol 
disenchaniment with the US-dtetated 
lihcialisalitHt programme have swtic'hc*d 
Irom their erstwhile pro«l ,S stand to anti- 
l 'S siogan-rmingeiing 


in the event of a hung parliament at the 
end ol the polls next year, it is not only the 
present incumbent Narasimha Rao who will 
have to seek the support ol the BJP or other 
opposition groups/lronts to be able to hang 
on lo the prime minister’s chan but 
ambitious aspirants like Chavan also will 
be compelled to resort to the same stratagem 
to replace him and ixcupy the chair The 
shifting alliances among the parties and the 
overtures among the politicians that we see 
today are a sign as muc h ot their preparation 
lor lighting the omiing elections as ot the 
post-election strategy ol finding a niche in 
the ruling block whichever lombinaiion 
comes to power in the centre 

IMb SI RVLIll ANO 

Only for the Poor 

STRENOIHI NINC. ot IMb surveillance 
IS the bu// word in cotilcionces on 
micrnalional lin.ince Hus we are told is 
theicssonot nut only the Mcxic<in tinancial 
ciisishiii also ol (III recent ups and clowns 
III Ihc dollar s exchange r.ile in u tit the 
yen Bulan wcsuiethai arenglhciied IMI 
suiveillaiicc will apply equally lothenia|or 
industrial countries ’ Will they sub)eci 
ihemselves lo that discipline * 

G 7 countries ire moic concerned with 
IMI sutycillaiKeoycrdeyelopiiigcounlries 
liiaii wiih sire ngllu niiig the IMb s 
surveillance over (hcii own policies 
obscives ( h irles Mallara managing 
cliiuclot ol .ishtngtoii based Itisiiiuie ol 
Intel national finance who was earlier 
reprcseniing the I S on the IMF s board as 
an exc cull VC due cior And who won Id know 
beiici than Mall ir.i rcprcveniiiiL' is he did 
none other than till (iSonihclMI sboaid' 
But il the IMI s siiciiglhened sui 
veillance has to h.ivee icdihilitv Mallara is 
convinced tli.ii its ihiliiy to exercise 
surveillance' ovci the iua|or iiuliivirial 
couniiies IS Cl Ideal Ihc* tact remains 
howevc'i that when ii comes to themselves 
the industrial coiiiiiries have Iciided to he 
verycagevin.icccpiiiieIMF ssurvcillaiicc 
In this conic x( the two conuDiiniques one 
issued hy (! 10 and llu other hy G 24 ,tre 
worth comparing While the latter eioup 
lepresenlini* Ihe developing intiDiiies 
endorses inprmcipic the procedures recently 
csiahlished at the IMI to sdcnelhen its 
surveillance loK the lormcr eioup 
representing llu tna|oi industrial 
countries chooses not lo relei diiecity to 
the subieci ol IMI stiivcillance Instead 
rclerring to lepoits on the continuing 
clloris to uiideipin the stability ol liii.im.ial 
markets hv enhancing stipcrvisuui 
promoting transparency through improved 
disclosure and fostering the reliability ol 
payments and selilcmcnl systems the 
group iusi rcaflirms the imporianLC of 
strengthening silcgu<irds against sysicmic 
risk' without any comnutmcni whatsoever 


thai (he V countries arc willing lo Ici the 
IMb do the surveillance over ihtur polictc* 
in this regal d 

Il IV interesting that the IMI managing 
dut'cieu went out ol lus way in hiv .iddrcw 
to Ihc 5()ih .innual meeiing ai Washington 
losay th.it ot the' tOi ounlticshc oi lus three 
deputies V isitcd to press points ol concern 
It) our surveillance su wcic luaiof 
industrial couniiu's Wh u he did not say is 
he)w receptive these luduslnal countries 
were U) Ihc fxiiiils ol coiuiii) conveyed 
to them hy the IMI IK hailcs Mallaia isto 
hehe-lievcd the IMI s (loinisol comcin 
may well hiive been poliiclv hut tiimly 
consigned lo the cliisthii) hv pi kiu iIIv all 
Ihc SIX indiisdiil eouniiiis Whethii ihe 
IMb likes II Ol iioi the lad IS II) Il ihc 
industrial cotinirics have mii ucoeiu.id 
noiyei that they need a luultil.ite ilaiMicv 
not even om ihev control to moniio then 
policies 

MAHARASMIRA 

RPl *s Quest for Relevance 

All! MI’IS lounilv ihc iiiaiiv I actions ol 
Ihc Kepublic.il) baity iii Mahaiashlia 
lepresenliiigilu'daliis havecenerally taken 
place Ol) the eve ol eleciioiis Ihe latest 
declaMtioM hy leaders ol the RIM taclionv 
allirnuML’ their iiiti’iUion to nieige thus 
coiiloiins toiraihtion Ihc mils dillerencc 
asii>i)ilicai)t(mc pcitiips isihatonall 
ihc picvious oci isioiis ihi ( oiigiess Pally 
h.id been in power in tiu stale and hail 
sucicssliilly sahoi Died ihi KPI s unity 
plans whereas It IS now out ol power This 
means ihal since ihcu is no possthiliiv ol 
.1 uniliid RF’Icdu ring inio an alliance with 
Ihc Shiv Sell 1 BJP llu ( ongiess has litlle 
to Ic'.ii lioiii Rcpuhlican unity 

Bill this IS no assiii iiu c lhal it is going to 
he smooth s iiling lor Kcpuhlican Parly 
unity Will) the ( ongic ss unable to pul its 
house III oiiUi lot Ihc past one veai the 
Kcpuhlican Pailv even il il achieves a 
incasun ol unity coulc' sullci further 
inaiginahsiiiion in Mahai.ishti.i polilics 
Ihe Alh iv.ilc lac lion ol the paiiv is lacing 
an inicinal ciisis with its two lorciuosi 
le.iders Ramdas Alhavaleand I MKamhIe 
s(|uabhling over a legislalive loiincil seal 
While a dec ision had ht*en taken to i ondiic I 
a united rally onDccemhcibhv ■icoinnuiice 
he.ided by K ( Kamhie Aihav ric tried lo 
hold a sipar.iie rally ol his own a( the 
Shi\a|i f\irk in Bombay on (hat day He 
g.iv e up Ihc aiienipt only when ihe gaiherecJ 
dalil masses rebuked him lo iiieiilion 
another issue Prakash Amhcdkai s itrrii 
as a Rajya Sahha member is .ihoui to end 
Since his RPKAmhcdkai i Haiiujan 
Mahasangh had tailed to win a single scat 
m (he last state assembly elc'ciions the 
Rajya Sabha seal is bound to become a bone 
of conicniion The Shiv ,Scna-BJP 
government has in the meantime decided In 







withdraw a large number ui eases registered 
under the Prevention <if Atrocities Act This 
I s a poll IK dl L hallcngc w hii. h the Republican 
leads rs I anno' evade 

What vvill be the elci toral strategy of the 
Rcpuhlisan Party in the lorthioming 
ciciturns even il the various factions 
sill teed in hammering out a common 
piogiammc ’ Athavalc has announced the 
severance ol his ties with the Congress 
with the recipriK al expei tation tiom Prakash 
Amhedkar that he would similarly distance 
himself from the l.inata Dal and the left 
tunes In that lase will the Republican 
leadei ship, which claims toconirol the 7 per 
cent Huddhist vole in the slate make a 
signilicam impact iii the elections' Should 
the Republican leadership turn down .m 
understanding wiili the so i ailed third liont 
and chiMise to coniesi the elections on its 
own will that not indiieitly help the SS 
HJP ’ II Athav ale Slav s firm in his ob|ci lion 
III an alignmeril wiih the Janata Dal left 
loiics ihenew lound Republican unit) itsell 
may he impenllcil 

flu Shiv Sena HJP combine tor its pail 
has been living to mobilise non Buddhist 
dalil gioiips till ihaiiihliais and maiangs 
mainlv iii the stale though it has been 
vaietui not lo make anii Aiubedkar public 
staieinenls I he alliance luis floaled the 
Mahiiraslitia Chaiinakai Sanuha, hut on 
the iHcasion ol its launching Rabanrao 
(iholap at hanibhai leadei and others spoke 
ollheielivaiiceot Aiubedkar 1 heiiicidcnts 
ol the delacemeni ol Anibedkai’s statues 
I n Jaf iia and < ithei plac c s dur ing the C'ongi css 
regime IS also being exploited by theallianc e 
Whin It was III the opposition the Shiv 
Sena olien indulged in such actions and 
piovoked seciaiian violence But now that 
It IS 111 power It blames Pakistan s ISI loi 
the incidents 

Ihus even it the Republican leadership 
succeeds in agreeing on a comiiion 
pioeiainnie on Decenibei .'’S and Ihus raise 
V xpicialioiis ol ilic Republican Paitv le 
ciiiciL’iiig as a signilicant lone in 
Mahaiashlta politics its stand wi n im 
other political loicis iii the slate will be 
Cl Us lal III deiermm iit: its role and influence 
III die coming 1 ok Sabha elections 

BOSNIAN AORhlMIM 

BetterThan None? 

UNDPR hcav> piessuic tiom the US 
gov eminent, on Novembci 22 thcpiesidents 
ol Seibia. Croatia and Bosnia initialled a 
peace accord to icsolve the lour-ycai-old 
contlict in Bosnia flci/egovina As with 
the prevuius peace pioposals this plan 
embodies the pnne iple ot ethnic < eparation 
by dividing the country into two parts, a 
Muslim-Croat Icderation and a Bosnian' 
Serb entity, theoretically united within a 
single sute with a weak central govet nmcni 
By pushing lor this seltlement, the IIS and 


the NATO countries have laatfy accepted 
the notion that the various ethnic groups of 
the Balkans c annoi live together This is in 
line with tiu.* emerging dominant view that 
attributes ethnic conflict to irrational 
'primordial' lorecs rather than to political 
manipulation Thus, the agreement ineffcct 
legiuniises the hornlymg policy of 'ethnic 
cleansing which the Bosnian Serbs, 
suppoiied bv Serbia catneJ out with 
impiimtv while ihe same countries which 
aie now so keen on 'peace' sltnid by and 
w,lie bed Now that much ot that pitKCss 
has heeti c < unpleicd — pnxluemg two million 
leliigces driven from Ihcir homes, not to 
mention aquailerol a million dead or missing 
and the Bosnian Serbs have begun to face 
mililar) setbacks, the IIS has used the 
oppoiiumiy to present itself as a savioui 
which IS making the ullimate sacnticc hv 
commuting 20 000 troops to the planned 
Ml IKM) strong NATO peace*keeping force 
HirT Imion this IS an about face from his 
i arliersiaiidconilemninglhc policy ot ethnic 
cleansing allhough secretary ot state 
Waircii ( liiisiophcr has tried Ui present Ihe 
agieemeiii as a victoiy lor all those who 
believe m .i mulii cihnic democracy in 
Bosnia I or Ihe Muslims and many otheis 
in Bosnia who were always in favour ol 
mamtammg the niulti-cihnic charactci ot 
die e ouiiiry Ihe pai I can hardly he teimcd 
a vicioiy although the Bosnian prime 
minisici has claimed It as one Whileiimay 
appcMr ih.ii the Muslims have gained from 
the seillcmenl at the expense ol the .Serbs, 
who have tailed to achieve their goal ol a 
grealei Seibia m fact il implements Ihe 
Serbs desiie tot ethnic separation and 
piaclicallv recognises the status quo in 
icgaid lo territoiics held Although they 
have accepted the agreement as the best 
Ihcv can now hope lor, Muslims will nol 
easily forget that they were left to resist' 
Serb aggression and their ethnic gcniK ide | 
lor so long without visible support from the 
intcinaiioiial community', which reluscd I 
to lilt the arms embargo 
Ihe agieement is Hawed in many other 
w.iys as well which makes ils workability 
tai tiom certain Hirst, a section of the 
Bosnian Serb leadership is opposed to the 
plan and promises to pose a thieat to iis 
iniplciiieiilation, although their participation 
may well be forced by Serbian president 
Milosevic Serbs in Sarajevo have also 
been dinionstiating against the provl^lon 
that keeps the city united and pait ol the 
Muslim-Crodi Icderation Second the 
agreement gives people the right to return 
to their homes hut this is hardly likely to 
happen, ethnic cleansing o already a fiiin 
at t ompli in many placeii and will not be easy ' 
toreverse ’ntml, while indicted war criminals | 
areprosenbedfromhokJingpublicormilitary , 
office, there is no provisacm that ensures 
their arrest or trial Fourth, the two 
consiitucni units of the reconstituted 
Bosnian slate will be allowed to keep their 


own armies— hardly an auspicious sigti for 
unity — and the proposed Muslim-^roat 
federation itsril is likely to be very tragilc 
Finally, the deployment ot NATO forces as 
per the plan is in question, as is their ability 
to actually implement the agreement rather 
than to further complicate an already 
tortuously complex political situation 
A moot question is lo what extent 
Clinton's sudden commitment to a peace 
agreement m Bosnia was dctcrminc'd by 
polilical compulsions — t e, the IV96 
elections Has ing tailed to produce niovi ol 
his promised domestic reforms, Clinton 
may be banking on successes' in loreign 
relations, especially ol the peace-making 
kind, (o sec him through the election Closely 
following the Bosnian accord came his visit 
to Ireland and Northern li eland, dui mg whic h 
he iHised as a prophet ol peace Perhaps 
Clinton hopes that even ii the American 
people look askance al such loreign 
adventures and are unlikely to vote him 
hack tooflice on then accouni ai least he 
will godown in thehisiorv hooks as a great 
statesman' II this is the real leason tor the 
haste with which ihc agreement w as pushed 
through. It IS all the more lepiehensihlc. lor 
hy accepting the logic ot poll i ic al di vision of 
lerruory along ethnic lines ihc ‘peace’ 
accord may well encourage similar wars in 
olher parts ot hurope 
Still, there is sonicthinu lo he said tor the 
V icw that any sort ol peace is better than 
none at all, especially in light ot the inhuman 
atrcK'itics that have been committed during 
thecoursc'ol thtsconllici One can only hope 
that the agreement does indeed lead to 
peace rather than to luifhcr violence in the 
name ol scll-delcrnnnaiion 
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CURRENT CAUSTICS 


RcMutdi FboodMion 


The amual inflation rMe declined further to 8 I per Lent in the week ended Nuvemher 18 although the WPIlor ■lliominodine> at 2<M) I (.ominued to ahuw a tiae The 
nte in net RBI uedit to the centre touched the record level of R« 19 tWcrore <.oinpaFedtoadeclinrn(R>97^ii(Meintheiurreipi.'n(lingprritidlaUyear llie general 
index ol imhixtnal production roie by 11 T per cent dunng Apnl July inmpared in 8 9 per tent in the comparable ixriiod lait year i xporti ime by ?41 pel cent in 
April October I99y and iniporw by 10 8 <non-POI imports by 14 8 per lenti thus luitherwidcning the trade deliiii to t ? Thillion Peiiolrum produiix capiulgo^ 
and chemical products continue to be the main contrtbuion lo the sharp import giowih while loud and live animals ii .idy made i otion yarnK nis terns and lewellery, 
chemuals and chemical products and capital goods conslilule Ihc maior cxpmis 

Macroeconomic Indicators 


Indn Numbers of Wboletaic 
Prices (1981 82x100) 

All Conunodities 
Pnniarv Articles 
Pood Aiticles 
Non Fofxl Articlsts 
Fuel Power Light and Lubneanis 
Manuiociuicd Products 
Food Products 
Fmid Index (computed) 

All Commodities (Average Basis) 
(April Nov 18 I99S) 


Coat of Living Indices 


Industrial Workers (l982x|(K)) 

Urban Non Man Lmp (1984 8S- l(K)) 
Agn Lab (Julv (lO In June 61- KX)) 


Money and Banking (Ks crort) 


Weights Nov 18 
1995 


Vanaiitm (P ercent) Point to Pomi 
Months Piscal Year "So'Pat 1994 95'l991 94 I99j 91 '1991717 
Pievioua 1995 % 1994 95 


10 1 281 9 

0 5 

1 ( 

89 

42 

8 0 

8 1 

12 I 

68 

lO’’ 

27 5 1214 

0 9 

6 7 

89 

76 

116 

106 

7 0 

Sh 

17 1 

tool) 294 ( 


9 7 

10? 

89 

106 

109 

8 1 

10 1 

117 

Latest 



Vanaiiun (Pci Cent) Point lo Point 



Month 

()\CI 

Oxer 12 Months 

Fiscal Y tar So Far 1994 95 

I9U1 94 

1992 91 

19<i| 92 


Month 

1 all .( Previous 


54 95 





119' 

0 6 

10 4 

101 

89 

8 2 

97 

99 

6 1 

119 

249' 

0 8 

97 

97 

2 0 

2 1 

99 

8 1 

68 

116 

141V 

0 6 

129 

101 

87 

65 

106 

116 

0 7 

21 9 

Nov To " 



- - 

Vanalion 


- 




199TUT PWm 


Money Supply (M,) 

Currency with Public 
Deposits with Banks 
Net Rank Credit to Govt 
Bunk C'rcdil to ( ommi Sector 
Net Fiwrign Lxchange Assets 
Reserve Money 
Net RBI Cicdil to C entie 
Ad hoes T rcasury Bills 
Sclieduled Coininercial Banks 
Deposits 
Advances 

Non Fluid Advances 
Investinenis 

All iiioneiaiy 

Index Numbers of industrial 
Production (1980 KI-I(X» 


General Index 
Mining and Quanying 
Manufaclunng 
Eiecinciiy 


560976 

114299 

440904 

245754 

106450 

75429 

186477 

118261 

15580 


6052 (M) 
1621 (1 1) 
1141 (0 1) 
4111 (18) 
4692 1161 
2510( 12) 
1691 C 0) 
5507 (19) 

2 71 IS 


10174 ( 5 7) 
11510(114) 
I4'’7I (1 1) 
71118 (10 5) 
16795 (5 8) 
495 1 0 7) 
17198(102) 
19150(19 6) 
12I(X) 


19077 (h 6) 
12886 (15 7) 
25791 (7 0) 
9478 (»6) 
12762 (5 ->) 
18451(15 I) 
22455 (Ih’) 
975 ( 1 0) 
5150 


78617 (17 4) 
188(8. (22 9) 
58956 (160) 
l61->5 (7 9) 
44991 (18 4) 
21798(441) 
10607(22 I) 
2110(2 2 ) 
1750 


71107 (19 I) 
14170 (20 9) 
57925 (18 7) 
78115 (159) 
I7H7 (7 5) 
•>7674(110 9) 
27 <91(''5'') 
260(0 1 ) 
61(81 


197652 1277(01) 10'’91(28) 21156(7 0) 51610(161) 52144 (186) 

227’51 5071 (2 1) 15f.9| (7 4) 11179(65) 40618(218) Il56f.(71) 

714524 4995(24) 15219(76) 7429(46) 1779/(21 4) 8875 (5 8) 

155142 1756(11) 5889(19) 11818(88) 11965(10 1) 28fi4l(26 9) 

and banking data presented here uc h ised on March 11 iigures alter closuri of govi miiKni ici ounis 


50916(15 5) 
7111 (II 7) 
41177 (16 1) 
18657 (117) 
10187 (15 1) 
1726(17 6) 
11274(11 1) 
4257 (4 6) 
6445 

19017(16 I) 
21757 (17 5) 
21684(166) 
16820(1X7) 


Weights 


Fiscal YciJ So I ai 
I99S % 1994 95 


1994 95 


Average loi I ull f iscal Years 
1991 94 r992 91 1991 92 1990 91 


1989 90 


1(8)0 260 1 2568(115) 210 1(89) 2506(84) 211 1(56) '•189(2 1) 2119(06) 2126(82) I%4(86) 

(1 5 242 7 242 1(14 8) 211(819) 245 8(6 1) 21) 2(14) 2217(06) 222 5(4 5) 271 2(61) 211fi(7 9) 

77 1 252 0 247 1(10 8) 2'>i 1(10 4) 2418(88) 222 1(5 5) 210 7(7 2)206 2( 08) 2078(89) 1907(86) 

114 1121 1158(125) 2986(7 1) 1146(8 5) 290(874) 2699(50) 257(88 5) 216 8(7 8)219 7(109) 




IXc 08 

Month 

Y ear 

l‘)95 96 So Far 

1994 95 

End ol Fiscal Year 

Capital Market 


1995 

Ago 

Ago 

T rough 

Peak fniugh 

Peak 

1994 95 

1991 94 

19*72 91 

BSE Sensitive Index (1978 79-100) 

1081(-2I 5) 

1280 

1926(18 6) 

2944 

1581 

1211 

4604 

1261(.H7) 

1779(65 7) 

228l(>46 8) 

National index (1981-84: 

HOO) 

I4KH -21 8) 

1492 

1877(17 9» 

1142 

1691 

1572 

2176 

I606(-I2 2) 

I81(K79 2) 

l02l(-48 i) 

BSE-200 (1989 90x100) 


112(-29 9) 

129 

445(15 6) 

296 

185 

160 

497 

168(-I8 2) 

450(92 1) 

214(-600) 

NSE(Nov12l. 1994) 


68(-292) 

72 

% 

72 

81 

- 

- 

79 

- 

- 

Foreign Trade 

October 

Cumulative for Fiscal Year So Fai 








1995 

1995 96 

1994 95 

1994 95 


1991 94 


1992 91 

1991 92 

1990 91 

bxpoils Rserwe 

8684 

55275 (27 5) 

41156(14 1) 82110(1? 4) 

69547 (104) 

51688 (21 9) 44042 (15 1) 12551 (17 6) 


USSmn 
impwts Rscroce 
USSmn 

Non PCML US $ mn 
Balance of Trade Rscrora 
USSmn 


2469 17204(24 5) 

9810 61955(140) 

2703 19905 (10 8) 

2297 16249 (14 8) 

-1126 ■8680 

214 2701 


11820(119) 26211(1*1) 22171(204) 18517(18) I7866( 15) 18141(9 1) 

47712(198) 88705(21 8) 72806(157) 61175(324) 47851(108) 41191(220) 

15215(198) 28251(21 7) 21212(68) 21882(127) 19411 (-19 4) 24071(112) 

12075(106) 22518(291) 17456(106) 15782(121) 14047 ( 22 2) 18045(1 1) 

■4179 -6175 -1259 -9687 -1809 10640 

-1195 -2018 1019 -1145 -1545 -5910 


Ftwalga Eadiange Rcaervea 

(exciudmg gold) 

Nov 24. 
1995 

Nov 25. 
1994 

Mar 11 
1995 

Month 

Ago 

Year" 

Ago 

Vanalion Over 
PKiTY^SoFar 19^95 
1995-96 1994-95 

1991 94 

1992 91 

1991 92 

Rtcroie 

USSmn 

61016 

17629 

62180 

19527 

66(a» 

20816 

-968 

-629 

-1163 

-1898 

-5012 14554 18402 
-1187 4151 5640 

27410 

8724 

5)85 

711 

10221 

1183 


1995 





__—. 

April SepiLiiibcr Full Fim.jI Yur 

(‘ommuiiily C iMiipiisiliim uf IWS 96 IW4 95 1994 95 199 5 94 199 ’91 


Imports and Kxporls 

Ks(r 

US Slim Rs(r 

IIS S mn 

RsCr 

US S nin 

RsCr 

L S 5 n)n 

Rs Cl 1 S 5 mn 

Imports 











FihhI and live animals 

chiellx lor liKid 

85S( 1 6) 

269 

2159(5 91 

752 

1986(4 5) 

1269 

1651(2 1) 

526 

1911(10) 

660 

I’lllsi s 

’94((I5| 

91 

276(0 ’1 

88 

574(0 6) 

181 

567(0 81 

IXI 

114(0 5) 

115 

(' ishixxmiis 

’5(1(1 5) 

’9 

151(091 

II 1 

685(0 8) 

218 

481(0 71 

154 

176)0 6) 

no 

Supai 

7?((» h 

’4 

1557( 1 )i 

496 

224(1(7 5) 

715 

nk.t! 

neg 

llcg 

ncu 

( ludi milciials iitaslibic oil. 

xxcepi lucis 

t9KXi; tl 

1 '56 

1| 19(’ 8) 

1(8)4 

6481(7 1) 

’0<i5 

4271(5 8) 

1162 

4777(7 5) 

1649 

fertlh'.cr crude 

’()6((I4) 


201(0 5) 

65 

471(05) 

ISO 

IKKtOSl 

124 

459)0 7) 

158 

Melallitirous »u .ind iia'ial scrapi 1'6(2 11 
Mineral lucis lubricants and 

155 

1081(2 7) 

145 

2127(2 4) 

677 

1411(1 9) 

450 

1922)10) 

(•61 

itlalcd iiiiunats 

I16t7('’l 5) 

1668 

9709(24 h 

1095 

20817(215) 

6616 

19508(76 7) 

6219 

IX5’5(29 ’) 

6196 

1‘elrolcuiii crude and 

priKliicls 

l(HKKil9:i 

127) 

X(i46(’) S) 

2756 

I8629(’l 0) 

5911 

IK(US)24 7) 

57x1 

I’I47 ’/()) 

X9|9 

Annnd ind scgctahlc oil 

tats and isaxi s 

1 |5li’ I) 

161 

’42(06) 

77 

612(07) 

195 

168(0’) 

54 

KiXiO 1) 


('hernicals and related products 

6791(16’) 

2771 

5589(119l 

1782 

11077(14 7, 

4165 

9117(17 7) 

2970 

X'/lld I 1) 

1077 

Organa chemicals 

’79’(5’) 

880 

1828(4 5| 

581 

4449(5 0) 

1417 

778111 81 

HK’ 

1871)1(1) 

(•46 

Feniloer nianulacluied 

.’2(15(4 1) 

695 

872(2 ’) 

111 

2151(2 7) 

7 49 

1981(’ /l 

61’ 

2021) 1 2) 

(•98 

Manulacluicil giMxIs dassilicd 

cliaflx h> malenals 

«(.tS(|5 9l 

’721 

6141(15 8) 

2021 

14622(16 5) 

1651 

1 I6|s/(20 0l 

4661 

I24SS(I9 7) 

41)8) 

I’earls pa > lous/seini 

prcilou sloiKs 

1101(5 7) 

978 

245 S( 6 1 ) 

781 

5019(5 71 

1598 

8294(11 1) 

’644 

7072(11 2) 

2442 

lion and sad 

I9I«(1 5) 

604 

1450( 1 6) 

462 

1559(4 01 

II 11 

214/(12) 

748 

2060(1 1) 

711 

Non Iciious metals 

1199(’ 6) 

441 

9M(' 1) 

11 1 

26X9(10) 

856 

1504)’ 1) 

480 

It 14(1 8) 

195 

( apilal i’imhIs 

1 ’499(2 1 11 

1919 

8775(’l 8) 

2797 

19611(27 1) 

6’46 

16610(” 7) 

5101 

11121(20 7) 

1511 

M.a!iiner> excepi eleciraal 

and eledrona 

561K(IU4) 

1777 

1595(8 9) 

1146 

8549(9 6) 

’721 

5907(8 1) 

1887 

4786(7 6) 

1651 

Iranspoil equipment 

1575(2 9) 

496 

1614(4 0) 

5’4 

1467(19) 

not 

19M(S 4) 

l’r>9 

ni8(’ 1) 

462 

FioiccI goods 

i;75(7(» 

1 190 

’(•64(6 6) 

X.9 

5581(6 1) 

17/8 

5()f»’(6 9) 

1614 

1701(5 8) 

l’/8 

Others 

(lold and Silverlf 

6591(12 ’) 
1160(2 1) 

2077 

166 

40S5i)() 1) 
85|(’ 1) 

1291 

271 

9476( 10 7) 

1018 

69 It) 9 5) 

7’II 

1’)I1(’ X) 

1 '09 

Total 

54I45(I(K)0) 

17065 

40219(100 0) 

12820 

XX7()5(|(K)0| 

28751 

71101)1(8)0) 

’11(8. 

61175(1(8)0) 

21882 

bsports' 

1 (mkI and live animals chiedv 

for IcKid 

6691(14 4) 

’109 

5285( 1 4 5) 

1685 

1 1945(1 4 5) 

1X04 

10X51(15 6) 

1459 

808 1() 5 1) 

’791 

Cashesvnui 

5«4(l 1) 

184 

64 K 1 8) 

205 

1242(1 5) 


1015(1 S) 

111 

745( 1 1) 

257 

(hi meals 

677(1 5) 

21 1 

794(’ >) 

251 

1 /95t2 2) 

572 

2124(1 1) 

711 

1515(2 '•) 

511 

MantH' pruducls 

l’99(’ S) 

409 

117 4(1 8) 

418 

1522(4 1) 

IP2 

’Ss'd’) 

814 

1741(1 ’) 

(02 

Heserages tobacco and 

tobacio nunulaciures 

5(k(l 1) 

16 

50(0 1) 

16 

120(0 2) 

18 

1 19(0 ’) 

44 

160(0 .( 


Crude iiiatenals inedible 

oils excepi fuels 

2845(6 )) 

89 

’14(85 9) 

682 

4894(5 9) 

|SS9 

490l( / 0) 

1561 

2/98(5 ’) 

966 

Iron ore 

X1|(l 8) 

’6’ 

579( 1 6) 

185 

1109(1 6| 

417 

n’4(2()) 

118 

1104(7 1) 

18) 

Mineral luels lubneanis and 

related malenals 

74(HI 6) 

’11 

682(1 9) 

217 

1104(1 61 

415 

l’48(l 8) 

198 

11/9(2 6) 

476 

Petroleum crude and pioducts 

74(KI 6) 

2 n 

6H>(I 9) 

217 

1104(1 6i 

415 

1248(1 81 

198 

1179)’ 6) 

476 

Animal and vegetable oils 

waxes and fats 

168(0 8) 

116 

’21(0 6) 

71 

476(0 6) 


157(W’) 

114 

162(0 11 

56 

Chemicals and related products 

4615(9 9) 

1455 

1492(9 6) 

tin 

7941(9 61 

2529 

6(XX)(8 6) 

1911 

4198(7 8) 

1449 

Drugs phannaccuiicals 

and fine dicmicals 

I4|5<1(» 

446 

1082(10) 

145 

2494( 1 0) 

79 4 

’010(2 9) 

641 

1511(2 9) 

529 

Dyes/intcrnicdiates/coal tar 

chemicals 

744(1 6) 

214 

682(1 9) 

217 

14X6(1 8) 

471 

1151(1 7) 

167 

958(1 8) 

111 

Plastic and linoleum inoducts 

917(2 0) 

289 

656( 1 X) 

209 

I47’(l 81 

469 

I051d 5) 

116 

411(08) 

150 

Manufacluied gimds dassilicd 

chiefl) bv mateiials 

’5469(54 7) 

8027 

’01'4(55 9) 

6482 

45807.55 6) 

I45K9 

18221(54 8) 

12186 

10752)57 1) 

Ilk^lH 

ia'alhei manulacluics 

1124(2 4) 

154 

915(2 61 

298 

2112(2 61 

671 

1791)2 6) 

572 

2512(4 7) 

86/ 

leather looiwcai 

949(2 0) 

299 

771(' 1) 

’46 

1575(1 9) 

502 

1416(2 1) 

458 

1188(2 2) 

410 

Gems and (cwellciv 

7849(16 9) 

2474 

6118(174) 

2014 

14114(17 2) 

4501 

12512(18 0) 

1995 

X897( 16 6) 

1072 

Ceilton yam/fabrics/ 

inadeups etc 

18()5(h 2) 

1199 

1181(8 7) 

1014 

6951(8 4) 

’’14 

4821(6 9) 

151’ 

1911(7 1| 

1150 

Manmade yam tabnes 

madeups eic 

1196(2 6) 

177 

850(2 1) 

271 

1916(2 4) 

617 

1115(1 9) 

426 

1079(2 0) 

171 

KM(j collon and icc< ssom 

4’’4(9 1) 

nil 

1177(8 7) 

ion 

7827(9 5) 

2491 

6171(8 9) 

1968 

515(89 6) 

1780 

Capital goods 

1021(8 6) 

1267 

1|5|(K 7) 

I(8i4 

7128(8 9) 

7114 

i>l6rs(K 8) 

I‘>fi6 

496119 2) 

1714 

Metal manulacluics 

1227(2 6) 

187 

954(2 6) 

104 

2151(2 9) 

749 

’080(1 0) 

661 

I6’’n0l 

560 

Machinerv and insiniiiKnis 

1254(2 7) 

195 

l(K)l(2 8) 

119 

2782(2 8) 

727 

2(8)4(2 9) 

619 

1569(7 9) 

542 

Transport cquipiiKnt 

|17’t2 9) 

412 

1065(2 9) 

119 

2406(2 9) 

766 

1857(2 7) 

592 

154(1(2 9) 

514 

(Xhers 

I79<H5 H) 

V>4 

1019(2 9) 

111 

2525(1 1) 

804 

IH66t’7) 

595 

1192(2 2) 

412 

Electronic goods 

9i|(2 0) 

291 

516(1 5) 

171 

1271(1 5) 

405 

95211 4) 

101 

615(1 1) 

212 

Total 4659I(I(K>()) 

Figures in biackels aie peicentagcs to total 

14685 16198(1000) 11601 82’18(ltK)()) 262»1 69749(|(K)0) 
^ Excludes gold and silver impons through pasvenget baggage 

22217 

51688(1(8)0) 

18517 


Vtttrt (I) .Supcntripi numeral tlenoie<> niunih III Mhah tigurc rcl4ie\ eg superscript “ Mands tor September (id Figures in brackets are percentage 
sanations <ivcr the period specified or oxer the coiiiparahic pernxi of ihe previous )ear means not avatlahle 
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RANBAXY [laboratories 

Focus on R and D 

RANBAXY. .)nc ol India’s largest 
pharmatcuiiial v.»)iiipanics, achieved a sales 
turnover ol Rs 6Wi iioic loi the year ended 
March I99S upb\ 19 pertent Iroin Rs 561 
irore in the eoiicsponding jieiiod in the 
previous yeai Olhei intoine rose lioin Rs 
2 Liore to Rs 9 iioic taking total inLoinc 
to Rs 704 Lioic up hv 24 per cent lioni Rs 
565 crore in the piesious sear As in the 
picsious veil the loinpanv incuricd /eio 
interest costs l•lo\lsloll lor tax and lor 
dcpreciaiioii rose by 29 per cent ind 9s t 
per cent icspcMiscly Nevertheless the 
company ended up with a net piolit ol Rs 
llUcroie up’iv 74pci cciii tioniRs65cioie 
in the previous yc ii A niajoi contribution 
to the bottoinline c nne in the torm ol non 
operating piolii ol Rs 20 e loie against a loss 
intuned in the pieviotis veai on this count 
A dividend ol R) pci cent has been 
recommended by the Jircctois 
Ranbaxy has eight teclinoiogtcally 
adv^ynced plants which have been designed 
loinicmation il s|iecilicatioiis I he company 
hasastate-ol the aittiistrunientation system 
for chemical and 'terilitv testing and an on 
line system loi material management 
inventory coiitiol and pioduction planning 
resulting in lowei costs incicased 
productivity as well .is consistent product 
quality The conipaiiv has a strongdistrihuiion 
network being abh to teach customers 
through nunc than 1,4(X) stockists 
Thecomp.iny cuitentlv e>(H>rts its products 
to over 4U countries with maiketing 
operationsin 2l)ol them in addition to having 
manutaciunnglacthlicsinsixcountries The 
exports ol the company stood at Rs 296 
crore, up by .57 per tent liom the previous 
year Aconesponding use w as seen in im)xms 
which nroved up by 59 pei cent from Rs 127 
crore to Rs 176 ciote 
During ilie year under review plants for 
manufacture ol raintidine and amoxycilin 
and a pilot plain lor R and D in Punjab were 
commussioned Ihe new plant tor 
manufactureol pharmaceuticaidosagc forms 
in Himachal Pradesh commenced 
commercial pioduction in August 1995 
Ranbaxy has floated a new lully>owned 
marketing subsidiary. Solus International 
The company has plans to launt h eight high- 
end prtiducts with two more to be added in 
the second stage and tour more by mid-1996 
The products marketed by Sedus include 
medicines lor cardiu-vascul<n' diseases, 
antibiotics and nutritional products and svill 
be launched initially in selected slates 


The company has set up a |omt venture 
company in equal paitiiciship with Eli Lilv 
and Company ot the t’S at R<>p ii m Punjab 
tomanuf.icUiremulti soiirceph iiiiiaceutical 
pioducis such as anti iiitcctivcs 
cardiovascul.iran lamu.mcoi.lines besides 
research and devciopnu rii .uiiv 'lies The Rs 
155 ciciie pio|ect will be fin iiued mrciugh 
50 50 equiiv by ilu iwo | ii'tiers The 
com|ianv s (oint vciiiuics in Vlalavsia 
Ihail.md .mcl Niectia iie |H‘iii>iniing well 
I liecomiMiiv IS holilii'e disctisMoiis with Ihe 
paiiner m ilu joini vtiiiuic in C .inada tor 
tinning up plans to siienc’lheii its opcralioiis 
and toi exp.insion 

Ihe comp.iny s stiengfh lie. m research 
and dc' ilopment ind nmld class 
m.miil.iciuime l.iciliiicc A sc k ni 1 1 ic .ids isoiy 
ho.iid coiiMsiing ol eiiimeni sc iciiiists from 
India and abroad has Ikcii loiisiitutcd lo 
.idvise and piosidc diKction l<< its icseaich 
efforts flu ..onipaiiv his '.i up an ultra 
moJein ic’starcli cciiiie iii Delhi The 
conip.inv his .ilso iiii'i.iicd illoils towards 
commencnigiiscaii.li iclivilicsloi synthesis 
ol neve cliciiiical ciitiiics flu sonipany is 
developing a numbet ol diugs w hose paicnts 
expiieintlu nexl^to lOycais.mdRanbaxy’s 
K and D aciivitics will give ii ihc necessary 
edge A scieniihc advisoty bo.iid consisting 
ol eminent scientists lioni hull i .ind abroad 
has been i onsiituied to .idvist md provide 
diicctionloiisrcseaichclloiis Iliecompany 


has set up an uitia modem lesearch centre 
in Delhi The company has also initiated 
citoiis lowaids commencing research 
aciisiiies loi synthesis oi new chemical 
cniitics 

Ranbax V today is second in the maiket foi 
drugs and pharm.iceulicals Intense 
competition in luturc will depress margins 
and prompi«ompanies to look to Ihe expoit 
iiiai koi as a w ,iy oul Ranbaxy is well placed 
to lake advaiiiage ot the opporiuniiics that 
tins see mil 10 will present By the turn of the 
centuiy Ranbaxy hopes to derive 50 per cent 
ol Its sales trom exports Also on the anvil 
IS a plan to shill lo tormulations trom bulk 
drugs The company plans to penetrate the 
US generic market Poland, South Africa 
and Vietnam are likely to be the key new 
niaikuts 

INDIA CLMFNTS 

Rise in Demand 

Indi.i Cements, incoiporated in 1964. has 
two pUiiis in lamil Nadu and one in 
C'hilam.ikui in Andhra Pradesh The 
company a leader in the south, has a 26 per 
cent market shaie in Kerala and 19 per cent 
in Karnataka The company’s plants are 
located close lo the limestone deposits, as 
also close to the ports 'The tompaiy uses 
lignite instead ot coal m its manufacturing 
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Kanboxy 

India 

MIRC 

Financial liidicalms 

1 aburatiincs 

( ements 

1 leciruracs 

March 

March 

March 

March 

M iicb 

March 


1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

Incomc/iippruprial iiiiut 

1 Ntt sjIch 

66597 

56110 

54424 

4(’»343 

’5561 

19995 

2 Valui ul pioducliiMi 

6R272 

56310 

54613 

46434 

’'15(4) 

20421 

3 Other llleiillle 

907 

209 

784 

329 

134 

87 

4 Tohil nil mill 

69179 

56519 

S5397 

4(i763 

)(>)4 

20508 

5 K iw mateiiuls/stoKs and 
spaivs tiineuiiKd 

33714 

30 3 ■•5 

6796 

59 37 

1 5| 1 

13()-’<, 

6 Other iiianul leiuiiiii. expenses 

21 <9 

15 39 

l( pri 

14 3()S 

>1 

25 

7 Remuneraiioii III employees 

4''39 

3''S3 

4121 

3610 

> \ 

mi 

8 Otherex}xiises 

15 378 

1 3352 

n’c 

1577S 

5531 

4523 

9 Operaiiin. inolii 

13709 

8020 

1 l(W2 

7130 

1016 

2274 

10 Inieresi 

0 

0 

3)11 

4101 

2 

58 

11 Glow i>nilil 

14875 

7VW 

7'’! 1 

4’23 


2221 

12 Ucpiveialion 

1838 

It’6 

’477 

’l()7 

”( 

164 

13 Pmlii hit >11 m 

1 3037 

rS38 

47’8 

1848 

( ’4 

2057 

14 Taxprovisiui 

■’(MX) 

190 

0 

0 

’1 ; 

370 

15 Profit ii/ui iiiy 

1103/ 

634K 

I7’8 

I8 4S 


I(i87 

16 Dividends 

19 >S 

1 no 

(8(1 

571 

i » 

258 

17 RelJined pinlil 

903 1 

5019 

404’ 

1277 

K 71 

1429 

LiahUilics/a.sse Ls 

IX Paid upe ipil d 

4304 

34(6 

30(7 

2451 

0’ 

516 

19 Reserves and suiplus 

5>)0 Ih 

1(5 74 

10’1 ) 

137(5 

5 1 3 

4439 

20 1 ong Is rill loins 

3(>41 1 

22 I'M) 

l')()40 

22’l(> 

III ’ 

4746 

21 Short lei III loans 

7198 

413) 

0 

2950 

II ) 

1293 

22 Ol which h ink hoiiovsings 

I’/.V 

41 3( 

0 

0 

t) 

l’73 

2') GroN'cfiKLiJ isslIs 

32918 

2''0s4 

4)1 )5 

4042/ 

5511’ 

3042 

24 Aeeuiiiuljted depieei ilioii 

6938 

51 16 

1 M’6 

1 3035 

53 

558 

25 Invenioiies 

1 1)16 

1010(1 

*)( 05 

8244 

51 )7 

3452 

26 Total asset /liahiiilies 

12 *>0(16 

54589 

(’348 

4848 3 

’341 

|S|4(> 

MIsccllantous He ms 

27 Exeisedulv 

46'>7 

3‘'33 

7671 

7130 

l( ’S 

3678 

28 Gross V due idded 

20851 

11753 

14784 

125-’5 

1 OS 

3013 

29 Total foreign exeh uige ineoiiu. 

30477 

.215-' 

2(8)4 

2443 

1 13 

56 

30 Total foreign exeh inge outgo 

21710 

I4I<)5 

4176 

1017 

5l >) 

3528 

Key nnanciiil and pcrfurnianrc ratios 
31 Turouser ratio 

(sales lo total assets) ('« ) 

53 2 

l()'> 8 

87 3 

95 0 

1 )2 

132 0 

32 Sates to luial net asselv ('/1 

61 7 

121 0 

104 0 

1119 

|5’0 

181 9 

33 Gross value added lo 
gross fixed assets (VI 

63 3 

53 3 

30 1 

31 8 

* 

99 0 

34 Relumunineesiiiiem 

(gross prut II lo leMal assets) ('« ) 

II 9 

14 6 

116 

87 

1 8 

14 7 

35 Gross prolit It sales 
(gross mai^inl (*/( I 

22 3 

14 2 

132 

9 1 

*> 

11 1 

36 Operating pioltllos lies (V) 

20 6 

14 3 

20 4 

154 

1 15 

114 

37 Profit beloie tax lo sales ( () 

19 6 

II 7 

87 

40 

) I 

ID 3 

38 Tax provision lo 
profit beliui. lax ('/t ) 

IS 3 

■> 9 

0 0 

()(» 

1)2 

180 

39 Protii aflei t ix lo ne 1 worth 
(Rlum on eeiuily) ('4 ) 

1/2 

31 7 

14 2 

II 4 

■” 3 

34 0 

40 Dividend ( 3 1 

30 IK) 

2x00 

40(81 

25 (8) 

(MlIH) 

50 00 

4t Earning per shall (Rs) 

25 61 

18 32 

15 42 

7 45 

29 54 

32 69 

42 Book value per sfuix (Rs) 

149 4 

57 8 

108 5 

65 5 

134 1 

%0 

43 P/E ratio (based tm latest and 
corRspondiiig Iasi yeai s pnee) 

22 4 

35 8 

169 

3’ ’ 

1 1 

■J8 

44 Debt-equity ratio 

(adjust^ fur revaluation) (%) 

56 6 

110 7 

57 2 

136 7 

21 4 

95 8 

45 Short term bank benrowings 
toinventones ('4i) 

J05 2 

409 

00 

00 

(III 

37 1 

46 Sundry ereditoiv to 
sundry debiens (‘ 3 ) 

31, I 

31 6 

156 4 

53 5 

1(11 5 

193 0 

47 Total rrxnum ration lu employees 
lo gross value added ('3 ) 

20 3 

27 9 

27 9 

28 0 

23 1 

219 

48 Total leinunerulitm to einiiloyecs 
lo value of production ('«) 

52 

. 58 

75 

78 

33 

37 

49 Gross fixed assets 
formation l‘« ) 

« 3 


21 7 


SO 9 


50 Growth III insenloiies ('< ) 

47 89 


•6 51 

- 

46 38 

- 


process ahd. since the Neyveh lignite site i< 
very close the company, is able to sourct 
lignite cheaply The Ncyveli site being Ihi 
only supplier ot lignite to ICL in this region 
the entire production activity ot the companj 
Uc'iicnds on it 

The company closed the financial yeai 
ended Maah 199^ with a sales turnover oi 
Rs 544 croic up by 17 per cent from Rs 46: 
crorc in the previous year Othet income ium 
by 158 jKrti iit Irom Rs 5 crore to Rs 7crorc 
1otal income cinicd by the compan) 
incieased by IK per cent Irom Rs 468 crorc 
to Rs 554 eroie Interest costs tame dowr 
by 5 peT cent Provision lor depreciation rose 
by 14 per cent The company ended with i 
iiei prolii ol Rs47 crorc up by I56perceni 
lioni Rs IK eroic in the previous year A 
dividend ol 40 per c *ni has beer 
leeoiiiiiKiiJul bv the directors 

L spoils e line down as a lesull of the firm 
dome sue demand in 1994-95 and stood ai 
Rs It) crorc down by 59 per cent from R' 
24ciorc in the previous year Thccompany ! 
exjMMi ni nkei eompnses southeast andwesi 
Asi in eouniries Imports on the other hone 
lose by 27t |ier cent liom Rs 9 crore to Rs 
t5 eiore 

I he piospceis lor the cement industry are 
bright wiili emph isis on the development ol 
housing highway infrastructure and 
ling iiion The projee ted demand tor cemeni 
in 1995 96 aeeordinc to the Dcvelopmeni 
( ouniil tor ( cnieiit Industry is 77 million 
tonnes including 5 million tonnes for export 
I he tot il installed eapaeitv is expected to be 
■round 90 million tonnes By the turn ot the 
century demand is estimated at 87 million 
tonnes with an installed capacity ot IOC 
million loniic s I he projections are based on 
an estimated annual growth ol 7 to 8 percent 

The company was plagued by nsing costs 
inthclormot power tanfl and railway freight 
Added to this was the increase in labour 
losis In 1904 95 the < onsumptton of coal 
per unit ol cement went down from 32 tc 
28 lor the wet process and 23 to 19 for the 
dry process I his was mainly due to the 
belter quality ol coal which despite being 
expensive worked out much better The 
company incurred an expense of Rs 24 crore 
on this count but favourable demand 
conditions c n ihicd the company to pass on 
these cost increases to its customers 

Ihc company has three divisions — 
cement shipping and propeity development 
r emcntcontinuestobetlwiTiajorcontnbutot 
with 90 per cent The Shankernagar cement 
plant achieved a capacity utilisation of 106 
per cent and the Sankan plant of 101 pet 
cent Capacity utilisation at the Chtlamakut 
plant was 90 per cent 

The shipping division recorded a turnover 
of Rs S3 crore, lower than in the previous 
ycar,bo:ause of the lesser number of voyages 
performed by the chartered vessels The 
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company (wms and opor^tcv Mif loading dry 
bulk earners which are either time charters 
or hired out on voyage and spot charters The 
future plans ol (he shipping division include 
acquisition ot another bulk earner at an 
estimated cost ol around $ 10 million to be 
funded mainly through debt and imeraal 
accnials The company has taken delivery 
ot an additional ship which commenced 
operations in Sepieinher 
The operations ol the real estate and 
property development division, though low 
key. continued to he piot liable The division 
wasinvoIvcdinthecoiistruLiionot residential 
plots and developed and sold plots as a part 
ofitsoperationsduniiu the year undenevlew 
To consolidate and iiiipiose its posiiion 
in the cement nulustis the company has a 
number ol plans on (he ins il It plans to set 
up a 7 lakh ipa dis pioccss unit at 
Shankaroagertobco|iciaiionalby 1996 Ihc 
project esiiinaicd to cost Rs 2S() note has 
been funded thioui'li i mix ol Euio issue 
proceeds debt ami iiiicrn il .iccruals I’l ins 
are on to buy si ilile units lioni lainil N idu 
Cements and l<.xniii.o Dc bottleneckiiigol 
the Chilaniakui piani is on ihe anvil 
Estimated to cosi Ks Vlcioic ihispl.ini will 
increase capacits liom tOtK) ipd to ^ ^(K) 
tpdtoachiesc i()0|)cicciiic.ipacilvuiilisaiion 
Irom the ciiiicni 7s pu cent 11 k coinpiny 
IS setting up > IKK I'l ml ssiih a nine I ikh 
tonne pet annum c ipniis ii D.il isoi near 


Tnchyalaco^ofRs280cruie Commercial 
production is expected to commence by 
January 1997 

The company installed wimllarms with a 
capacityol lOMWd'inngihcye ii uixierreview 

MIRC ELKTRONICS 

Gains of Competition 

incorporated in I9SI the Onida group 
manulacturcs a wide range ol elec ironies 
goods namely televisions sidio cassette 
recorders audio systems an londilioncrs 
washing machines cUctroiiK luneis etc 
The other group comp niics lu OindaSaka 
Onida Sasak and Moiik I leciioiiics MIRC 
Liccironics the II igsliip company ol ihc* 
Onida gioup is a strong playci in the TV and 
VCR segiiient .ind iis products are manu 
tailuicd under the hi ind iuiiik ol 'Onida 

Ihccompaiiyclosidtiicsc ii ciidccIMarch 
1995 with i silis luiiiosci 01 Rs 288 crorc 
up hy 44 per cent lioin Rs 200 sioic in the 
previous yc ir Other iikoiik lose by 54 pci 
cent liom Rs 87 I ikli lo Ks I 4 lakh taking 
Ihc total income caimd hv tin company to 
Rs 296 I ikh up h\ 45 pm c ciii liom Rs 205 
lakh 111 ihc picvious \c II liikicsi cost rose 
lioni R> 58 lakh lo Rs 2 cion Piovision tor 
dcpicciaiion and (IX iiicic iscd l>\ tKand4i 
IKicciit icspcciivclv Aicicdln inonopeiJl 
III ’ piolit ol K 46 I ikli le.iinsi Rs 5 l.ikh 


m the previous year, the eompany itwoedt 
anei piru{itotRs21 croreupby 24percen 
from Rs 1 7 crore A dividend ot 60 per cen 
has been dcclatc*d by Ihe company 
Rcduciion in import tanfh and dutie 
coupled with an atmosphere ofliberalisatioi 
has provided the much needed impiftit M 
the clei Ironic I industry Consequent to tlx 
rationalisation ol prices in the market as i 
result ol increased competition the demanc 
lor consumer electronics products has nser 
up The demand lor colour TVs grew by 3f 
per cent in 1994 95 
The conipanv s nianutac luring unit ai 
Wada has coiiimenccd commercial 
pioJuciioii iiid IS lullygeared lorcumnwrciai 
production 1he company has significonil) 
upgraded its reasearch and developmem 
capability whti h has enabled it to introdua 
new models both in the black and white ant 
colour rv segment For the year unde: 
res K w Ihe sale ol colour TVs increased b] 
50 |K’i com \chile (he company increased tli 
sale ol black iiicl while TVs by 70 percent 
111 the audio itiaikci Ihc company inltoducec 
lliiee inodels kiigelcd ai diHerent segment' 
ot Ihe consiiiiKis The video inaikcl wai 
sluggish in I994 95 Anticipating the videc 
market to st.ihilise in the near luture, (hi 
company is planning lo launch a new rang! 
ol VC Rs and VC'Ps in the current year Tht 
comp my has been accieditcd with the ISC 
900() c Cl II I ic anon loi the year under review 
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MONEY MARKET REVIEW 


EPW RfMarch Fomidhrtioii 


Linked Markets, Unlinked Policies 


The last two months' developments in the foi i /«*// luiiifie and nume\ 
markets have thrown into sharp relief the c lost linkages de\ elopunt 
between the two markets While the Heserse Hank managed to stabilise 
the spot foreign exchange nuirket by mjectiiii>tlH Kjimalentiif $ I billion 
in October, the impact of its intervention »u/s /< It in tiu i mu me 
stringency in the mtmey market as reflei ted in tin shooting up of call 
money rates which, in turn led to a spemlatni surge in the forward 
premia on the dollar 


1 

An Overview 

im money market turned ixtumcl) 
fctringent and highly volatiii duting 
November with the overnight eall iiioniy 
rates exhibiting on some days even intia 
day variation ot 40 80 per sent Ihi 
upheaval in the eali money market was a 
carry over ot October developments in 
which the pioximale cause for aeeenluating 
the st'ingeniy was that the Keseive 11 ink 
of India was forced to inteiveiie in the 
foreign exchange maikct which absoibcd 
liquidity and v^iuli continued loi iieiily 
three weeks in that moMh leaitul ot 
inflationary implications and ilso the 
poahibie picssuic on the dollii the Klil 
was fine tuning its suppoit to the iiioiicy 
market with the outstaiidini! > ot its 
support fluctuating tiom Rs 2 4^ 1 cioic on 
October 16 to as low as Rs fyo cioic on 
October 2K this only compounded ihc 
pressure on the liquidity in the maikct 
which has been a phenomenon miicc the 
beginning ot the curicnt fiscal ye n 
Fhe sluggishness in bank deposit ^lowtli 
has been a constant icatuie this ycai 
After some pick up in August Scpteiiuxi 
aggregate de|)osits o| scheduled coin 
mereial banks even icgistcrcd a small t ill 
of about Rs 2y*i crorc in late Octobei cailv 
Novembet Overall since Much O 
aggregate deposits have icgistcicd iti 
increase ot Rs 1()7‘M croic i ainst 
Rs 2') ^^6 crorc duiiiig the same t>ciiod 
last year On the othci hand attci s|iii|> 
increases in previous months non timd 
bank credit giowth showed sonic 
deceleration duting Octobei NovemiKi 
Even so with the eorpoi ites incicisinglv 
relying on cash credit and ovcidi ilt 
accounts with banks due to the diyitig up 
of other souiccs like 11* tlicic has liecn 
arise in nun food credit ot Ks li 2kyvioic 
as against only Ks 7 428 ciore during the 
comparable penod last )ear 
The sources of the sluggishness in bank 
deposit growth and domestic liquidiiv 
are varied A foremost factor seems to be 
the trends in the exieinal scctoi wlico 
apart from the direct eiosioii ot iIh ut t 2 
mllion of foreign euncncy ass..is worili 
aibout Rs 11 000 crore the otticial and 


el Hide line ltn|V Ilsdt ^iiKi ndsilvcl seem 
to li ive tuithei ill ped wl icli does itlcet 
{Xitcllll il J me lie lle|UlelllS by siphoning 
oil III I lei II excll ill.e till l.h the luiMlItl 
milkel ihese 1 idols iic ccllailllv 
alteetlli el miestie s iviiit. I he domestic 
siviiu 111 IS ils have bieii itleelcd by 
{sissible 11 lleiiuu ot nil III V llicomcs ol 
SIVIIK ell ses iKcl tile initial tlusll 
till will lllc libel ills ilioi clcdlt biscel 
eoilsUllipll II illel (lie pels lent elosioil III 
puieliisiii |i wcl illloil.s lie lllldellc Hid 
lowel Ils es lliele 111 ilso occUlleel 
ell islle leeluell I III |Mi|tl II IllVCSIlllcllts 
llie I/e ible imp ill siiiplus illel otllel 
toiees |el 1(111 oil tile esiellld seetor 
h ise llel|)eil U illest lllc I will III II selVe 
llioilev elespilc missive IlMcascs III net 
RHI ele III I the eelltl ll velllllleilt and 
llipilll III 11 lllli ll.ll(l(//l e lie isuiy bills 
I I III I e ik < I K 2I S eloie IS on 
All llsl *1 (he RHI did III Ill.e lo bllllf. 
down llie espiiisi II III til uh \ (o I level 
ol R ( I HI eloie on Se| lellltKI 22 Hid 
I III llie I I R (>44l)eloie I ^eple(nl>cl 29 
Allel lellliilllll ll lllese leSeistoi bllelv 
(W Weeks (lie eleeillllll I ellel et uld IIOl 
be susi iiiieel tile .ovellllil ll Ik llo\vine.s 
(III ll I Ills lilslllllllclll I eleeel lIlloU^ll 
llie R ) 0 Kleloie Imill one t. iin Illel ll is 
been 111 imil ivelllliowe llseeulivclv toi 
SIX Wees Illel w is il Rs I ' KHI eloie as 
on N eiiibel ID I he IsHI Iclllliilee 
I lelllll HI I sup|K ll lo ll e moiiev 111 llket 
lute leeii ll.oiiUslv III Itll lied lllc 
cxleinil eetol elevelipill ills ll ivc ilso 
e llsli I ll d lllc I’ll lies III illipliet piocess 
V nil llie e iniciiipoi me Ills iiieieinclltal 
lliulliplei leniaiillllc is I w is 17^ is 
a.iinsl (lie illllli il ivei i.i loi the past 
III iin de teles il iIkiUI I '(' 

Ille ll ipiKllIll s III (he I illeslic loiclj.n 
cXehlll e Hid til me y 111 i kels Juilll. (he 
pisi (w I months hive ele il\ bmUpht to 
the toie (he elose llllcllllll .cs lictWcell 
the Iw iiiilkcls Atlel II leiVelitllL I I 
lie Ills thiee Week allel llleellll. tolcl^ll 
cxell in.e WOltll i|ipioXim I els S | billion 
eluilll^ Oetobcl the RHI lleeccdcel III 
st ibilisiii. the spot toic .11 cXch iil;.e 
maikct W nil a sliilt III the RHI stiiicc in 
1 ivoui I inteiveiitnni when wan intcd 
(he S]K I liialkel letniilllcel l<af.el) stable 
except toi I tew hiccups I w irds the end 


ot Novcmbei but the uvemight money 
market rate remained high and highly 
volatilcdcspite the RBI injection of liquidity 
on a daily basic The stringency in the 
overnight call maiket was in turn felt on 
the torwaid piemia tor one day to six 
month dollars which came under severe 
speculative grip The volatility in the 
toiwaid market moie prominently in cash 
tom and cash spot rates was due to 
sii.iiiticint aibitragc possibilities between 
the (wo maikets As tnc call rales reached 
di//y heights dollar r ch banks mostly 

II leipit banks sold dollai cash and 
puiehased dollai in the tom (one day) and 
s|Kit (thicc diys) maiket the immediate 
cash pioeeeds weie deploye'd III the money 
niaikei leaping si/cabie arbitrage benefits 
Ihis wai Milled the Reserve Bank 
iiiieiveiiiion in the loiward dollar market 
bul aeiiii with small amounts of 
Intel veiitions the torward premia re 

III lined high (see Current Statistics' 
Deeelllticl 2 199*5) 

Sigiiilie inlly the developments ot 
NovciiiIki hiahluhted lathcr sharjdy the 
dileiiiiiia (hat the authoiiiies have begun 

10 I lee due lo vaiious contradictions in 
public |Ki|n les With Ihc avowed ob|ertivc 
(I coin tilling iiitlaiion through monetary 
eoiitn >1 (he buidenot linancialmanagement 

11 IS eiKiiely lallcii on monetary policy at 
a (line when the tiseal situation seems to 
hoe iliiiosi .one oul ol control (iiowing 
tiseil needs and lalgc moilCti/ed deficit 
hive lie.un (o pie empt bank credit and 
thus linosi tot the tiist time in thi Indian 
eei 111 iii> lllc government demands arc 
seeiniiiglyeiowdingouteommcicial sector 
Clcdlt needs Hesicics the government has 
leeepled the plllleiple ol hoirowirig at 
in llket (elated tales through the auction 
pioeess Duling the current financial year 
iiowevet b Hiing the initial tewflisatations 
which weie oil auction basis the RBI ha> 
VII (u lily abandoned the auction process 
111 .oveinmeiil s hollowing programme 
Hid h IS issued lixed coufMin paper though 
it 1 hi h coupon I lie of 14 per cent 
Despite piotcstalioiis to the contrary there 
IS ll > doubt tint such a policy is not 
siist unable in the picsent milieu Also 
wiDi iIkiui Ks 2*5 (X)() enue of excess SI R 
seeuiiiics the market is not inclined to 
ibsoibiiioicot government paper Against 
such I biekgiound the RBI is extremely 
h nd |iui lo see through the government 
boiiowiiig piograinmcs even by the age- 
ol I iiiihIiis opt Hindi ot moral suasion’ 

With I view lo releasing longterm 
lesi tiiees tile Kcscivc Bank announced 
I leduetion III t'RK by halt a percentage 
p >1111 to 14 4 pet cent from November 11 
On Noveiiibci 29 the Reserve Bank 
aiinouiieed ( KR exemption tor the 
iiieieiiieiital I ('NR (U) deposits over the 
level ol Novciiibci 24. and now even the 
aveiage ( KK applied to the outstandings 
ol the same deposits has been reduc^ 
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exchuni,** m^kei in which dcmtad tn 
dt>llaiv hud tar exceeded itn supply Once 
the lorci^n e''vliaiige martlet stabiiiaed ai 
Rv Vt KtAK) a US dollar and remained at 
Ihiv level h» nearly three weeks, the 
Rivctvt Rank entcied the money market 
oiikt. again and with a daily average 
intuvcntion ot R, 2 (XH) (,nne during 
Novembvt wliub buiught the rates in this 
maikct down to 21 24 per vent tiom a high 
ol 70 hO pel svnt (see lable 1) Amungvi 
iliv bulk til ws hunks hud to pay the third 
instullinviii III the portly paid secuiiiy 
issued III Svplvmlivi which was Rs 1 100 
vinrv while the intlows aggregating 
Rs I 5(X) 2 0(K) nine were due during 
Novenilsei 15 5() on iLeoiini ot interest 
puynieiils on vaiioiis goveinment paper 
Atiei o|>i,ning ui 15 per cent on the Inst 
day o| the new u putting week the rates 
111 the t ill rnatktl went up to 25 pt'i cent 
on Moiidav Oelobei 50 and fti'm then on 
eontiiiued then upwird trend till they 
le IS lied S's (hi leiit on November 5 Small 
iletls wele ilso lepoitcd at ovei KX> pci 
cent As banks went lieiserk borrowing at 
iriv Inch tales the Reserve Bank tried to 
siHil the ni itUt through repos done with 
1)1 III lint SKI md pcisu^ing tinaneial 
instiiutioiisioknd in the call money market 
It 25 pel cent I he Reserve Bonk support 
to the niiiket during this week ranged 
lioni Rs •)()() dole n Rs 2 7(X) erore 


from 14 5 per cent !*> 7 5 pci cent All these 
arc expectcu to tcicasc over Rs 4 (XX> 
crore >f additional liquidity duiing the 
current liscal yeai Secondly the RBI 
relaxed the scheme ot money nuiket 
mutual tunds (MMMFs) and decided to 
petmil the pi 1 vale sector mutual lunds to 
set up MMMhs lo make the sehemc 
mote nil kUvl the RBI withdiew (he* 
ceiling on the si/e ot lile MMMI s and 
limits on invesirnetits in individual 
instruments llie oiiginil seheine was 
announced way hick in Apiil l')<)2 hut had 
retuse'd to like oil I iiiaily to case the 
liquidity siiuaiKin and to picveiit tuilhcr 
fallinihcvalucot tlictufH.e iIk government 
on Us pall ha> cased the noims lor the 
depli yment ot lunds raised tiuougli global 
depositoiy iceeipts ((iDRs) and extetnal 
(cmmcieial Iniiiowings iPUBs) The 
changes me luded (H. I mission to 1 e‘mit 11 eely 
buro issue piocecds immediately in 
anticipation ot the appiovcd end uses to 
structuic the boiiowiiigs as toieign 
currency eonvcitihle bonds (FCCBs) and 
to utilise 25 (HI cent ot Issue piocecds lor 
corporate icsti ue lui ing and wi a king capital 
rcquiiements instead ol the hilhcilo 15 per 
cent 


D 

Moiwy Market (lyratMins 

CiiUuumL\ nun let 

As said cailici the ovcinigiu money 
markets wttiKs,cd quantum jumps and 
high vnialiliiy iliii mg November According 
to the RBI spokesmen the Bank had 


withdrawn its suppoii Iioin the domeslie 
money maiket m an jticm|>i to starve the 
niaikct ol lupce* icsouiees this was done 
with a view to siahilisii ^ the lureign 


Iionic illy NABARI) which has no funds 
ot Us own but only draws lines ot credit 
tiom the Re SCI VC Bmk was also seen 
le ndin 1 ii ve 1 y high rates in the call market 
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to be kwm u the RBI intervention Amd' 
were lent at 25-26 per cent only ajain^ 
the repo of fecurilies The central ban) 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act canno 
lend clean As these banks had little exces- 
SLR securities in their pcntfohos, they hat. 
to borrow trom the market at high rates 
Banks could also in general not avail muc) 
ot the lepu lacility trom the DFHI as it deal 
mainly in tieasuiy bills and banks do not bavi 
a large ptHtfoho ot short-term paper 

The second week (November 4-10) 
which vs as also the leporting week, sav 
an intensified tuimoil in the monc) 
market with the call rates remaining 
highly volatile ranging from 25 per cem 
to 142 pel cent Flic Reserve Bank Wd> 
also keen to attect the sentiments of th< 
market to steer the second tranche o| 
Rs 1 500 (Tore worth ot state loans to be 
floated on Monday November 6 llie issue 
icccivedRs 2 188 21ciore Itiswellknowi 
that the Reserve Bank tixes quotas foi 
banks to paiticipatc in state loans Thi 
RBI intrivcntion in the money market to 
was tlie highest at about Rs 5 60U croix 
on Novembers Banks reportedly borrowcc 
even on the tcporting Iriday (Novembci 
10) It even 40 pci cent lates ot inleiesi 
winch was piompud by a ueasury calcu 
lation that the cost ol maintaining CRR or 
these tunds wt uid be cbeapet than the 
cost ol txiiiowing on non lepoiting days 

I he KBI took no chances in the third 
week (Novembci 11 17) Apart from rolling 
ovti Rs 4 fttX) ciorc of repos from the 
picvious week It injected siaeahlc fresh 
tunds ((able I) State Bank of India wa 
a boiiowci in this week as it had tc 
puichisc dollais to make oil payments as 
aUo to icdtcm ( l)s issued lo PSds to 
abide by the DPI icgulation ot investing 
PSIJ tunds only in rated ( Ds Ihougb the 
fluctuations Wire reduced the call rates 
ncveillicicss temaincd high in the rangr 
ot 25 45 [)ci cent (Table 2) 

1 he loui th week ot die month (Novembei 
18 24) was a reporting week and the 
persistence ot RBI intervention though on 
a reduced scale ol an average Rs 2,000 
cioic bniught the rates down iiom 35 40 
pci cent to aN)ut 10 12 percent but within 
It ihe langi ot fluctuations remained high 
(lablc )) As no ma)or outflows vvere 
expecUal tills week die KBI was seen Ui be 
tapenng oil its support to the money maikct 

ronfif^n h it /itinge Matket 

llic RBI had succeeded in bunging the 
-pot laic lot the Its dollar under control 

(fieri entiier annum) 
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as the rates stabilised at Rs 34.50/90 for 
nearly three weeks by the end of October. 
As the money market reeled under pressure 
caused by RBI intervention in the foreign 
exchange market, the forward rates for 
dollar swung to higher levels. Between 
November 4 and November 17. the six- 
month annualised forward premia went up 
from 11-12 per cent to 18-20 per cent, 
while the annualised one-month premium 
went up to as high as 37 per cent. Ibe 
sharp swing in the forward premia forced 
the Reserve Bunk to intervene in the 
forward market by conducting swaps. 'Fhis 
was an interesting development u.s after 
the foreign exchange crisis of IWl. the 
Reserve Bank hud consciously closed the 
swap window, llic development was also 
significant in the perspective of the Sodhani 
Committee rep«>rt on the development of 
the foreign exchange market which had 
suggested that tlie Reserve Batik .should 
influence the forward rates by conducting 
swaps. According to the Committee, by 
selling dollars spot and buying forward, 
the Reserve Bank would be able to 
influence the s|iot and forward markets 
with only a temporary depletion in the 
foreign exchange re.scrvcs. After touching 
a higli of atx'Ut 20 per cent, the forward 
premia started cisding somewh.it and 
rctumed to 13-14 per cent levels by the 


end of November, However, even at this 
level the premia remained high and the US 
dollar got quoted at Rs 37.41 as against 
the spot rate of Rs 34.81. 

llie stringency in the money market 
made it imperative for tlie central bank to 
do only purchases of government securities 
in its open market operations; it purchased 
paper worth Rs 248.70 crore during 
November. 

Ill 

IVimary Market Opemtioiis 

Paled Stffurili<f.\ 

Tlie month opened with the second 
tranche of the lO-year 14 |K‘r cent State 
Development laun.s of Rs I..S(X) crorc for 


14 stales. It opened on November 6 when 
the funds position in the money market 
was at its worst and there were fears of 
undersubscription. The Reserve Bank 
nevertheless ensured its smooth sailing, 
received Rs 2.388.23 crore as subscription 
and retained the oversubscription. 

Towards the end of the month, the 
government of India issued one more dated 
security - the lO-ycar 14 per cent paper 
Boated on November 27. This was the 
third issue of the same paper itssued twice 
earlier in June. A further loan floatation 
worth Rs l.5fX) crore at thts point could 
hardly be expected to receive good 
response. It was unlikely that even the 
lUH ex|iecled the paper to go through 
smoothly, but apart from the backlog in the 
govcrnmeni’.s borrowing programme, the 
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J'XM 

NoveinIvrU 

45 

449.t)0 

V 

.1KK.()U 

91.33 

9.4*) 

Novcmlvr2.^ 

tfi 

2»Xt(XI 

21 

229.01) 

91.29 

9..54 


NovciiiKt X 

6 

I9.IIU 

6 

I9.UU 

88.50 

12.99 

.Soveiiilvr 22 

II 

4H5() 

.5 

.ta.50 

K8.50 

1199 


Tani.i .1: Daii.y <'ai.i Miini-yKmi Qi><i'ia'iiiins oi IIhiiis ami Diws; Simpu: SiArisni-Ai CiiAKAi-ruiivrrs 

(Per rent per annum) 

All Four November I'XiS Week l-!ndcd All iHHir Oetobi*r 1995 Week Ended 



Weeks of 
the Month 

24(HI) 

17 

ItKKF) 

3 

Weeks of 
thcMtwih 

27 (RR 

20 

I3(K10 

6 

Mean 

16.28 

mai 


KIQM 

41.29 

14.33 

1U91 

15.25 

14.54 

160.1 

.tiandanl 1 levtutimi 

27.88 




24.02 

5.12 

6..32 

1.95 

6.72 

1.12 

C«K*rficie«t of variation (pereemuge) 

.7A84 




.58,17 

35.74 

57.95 

1179 

46.31 

7.61- 







RBi is cnmmittud to set! fresh government market subscribed only 53 (wr cent of the TBs aitctioiwd doruig ibe jmviblHi six 

paix:r so us to bring down the levels of issue and the rest Rs 712.67 ei\>Fe devolved calendar months; it will have a Boev rate 

ad hws liven if it meani thui the Reserve on the RUl. of 13 per cent and a rate of 13.73 per cent 

Hank would have to take the .slack, the In less than two weeks, the government fur the initial half-year ending March 29. 
RBI. guided us it is by the philosophy of accessed the market once again for an 1996. Ibis paper was offered earlier once 

forcing the government to reduce amount of Rs 2.IKf()crore. It announced the in September which, however, was not 

borrowings in respisnsc to high interest saleof four-yeurnouling rate bonds(l^Us) very popular in the secondary market. The 

rates, would prefer to lend to the linked to the six-monthly .iveragc rate of response to this second issue was a little 

government at market-related rates ralhci .364-day IBs. Ilie rale of interest offered more than half at Rs 1,017.07 crore with all 

than ui 4.6 |vr cent through the ad luics. loi any half-year will be 1.25 percentage applications being accepted and the balance 

As expeeicd. with Rs 7K7 .33 crore. the points over tlic average r.iic of 364-day of Rs 9X2.93 erore devolving on the RBI. 


I Vltl.I.'il.Al (•|I0SS0I *>1.|).\'| "I ki.ssi'kyUiu s 

(Anumnt in rupees, erure) 


Dale (if 

NiSifk'd 

Dids'l 

eitden'd 

HiU.sAca-nted 

•Siibscnpiion 

Cut-oil 

Cut-olT 

AflloUUL 

Ouksianding 

(Rupeesl* 

Auction 

AnKHim 

(Rupi'es) 

■ 3 ::;- 

(AiiniunO 

No 

Pace Value 
(AnHHjnt) 

1 levolvi-d 
on Kill 
(Amuunl) 

Price in 
(Rupees) 

Yield Rato 
(IVrt'eni) 

Toud 

With 

RBI 

Dutskir 

RBI 

IVM 












Nosenibei 2 

2^J.(«I 

IS 

4.72.(*l 

K 

2.50.(11) 

0.00 

07.07 

HT) 

44(X).(X) 

828.50 

3571.50 

November 11 

2,‘«).(«l 

10 

.340.(«) 

() 

225.00 

()(XI 

07.0K 

K.25 

41.5().(*) 

828.50 

.3321.50 



(h 

(25) 

(1) 

(25) 







Niivenilsr 17 

IstKO 

2f. 

l‘77.no 

SS 

IK7.(X) 

7S,(») 

07.<XI 

K.5K 

.3000.(X1 

h6(5i.SO 

.K03_50 



(1) 

a5) 

(h 

(15) 







Nuveiiilvr25 

2^0(«l 

.44 

140..50 

2(1 

115.75 

IO‘1.25 

07.K6 

K .75 

3A50.U) 

975.75 

267425 



(I) 

(25) 

(ll 

(25) 







1>W5 












Sovemivr ? 

StlOOl 

0 

134 4(S 

4 

07 40 

152.(0 

•16.1(6 

12.'17 

6501 .(X) 

262.(X) 

62,39.00 



(B 

(2.50 0) 

(0 

(250.01 







Noveinhei 10 


0 

|5(vt 

•> 

13 

427 7K 

<)6Ml 

12.‘)7 

64‘1‘1.(X1 

414.00 

6085.00 



(2l 

(75,14) 

(21 

(7.5.74) 







Novemivi 17 

SOOtKI 

0 

W 1 .J 0 

4 

«sh5 

:57.KS 

‘16. Ml 

12‘17 

64<J‘1,(XI 

761.27 

.5734.73 



(B 

(17.5.27) 

(9 

(175.27) 







Noseinbei24 

.300.(10 

I't 

<0.02 

S 

45.02 

I70.0K 

•)6.K6 

I2.‘i7 

64‘«.(X) 

1022.15 

5476.85 



a) 

(275.(11) 

(2) 

a75(«i) 







Deeenilx-i 1 

.too 00 

>) 

07.(i3 

s 

01.17 

20707 

‘16 Ml 

12.‘17 

649<J.(X) 

120123 

5297.77 



(4) 

(14l.h0) 

(4l 

(I4I.M)) 








I'lguix'.siii hnK'k'ii.sn.'pivsontnuiiilvrs.ind unioiinisot i>iiiM'<iiii|vlUivchjdsv\liicliiiicnti( iiK'ltKlcdiiKhcloial 
*<>ulsiiiriilingiimounisun'cslin)utcJli>ritllui'i-ks»t Nosoinlvi I'l'IS 

I -Ml I I (l Ul'l K Minss Ml ^^||(,SM SlilCK l\l|l\N(,l (N'SI) I'l K|S(. S’oVI.MHI-.K I‘>'l5 

I)csinp(ois ___ Wtv k I iu liHi.* No\oiiibi.'i. iXiii mini inCMrcorKiiix'cs _ 

;?4 17 10 .t . dll nng November 

t)rdci .Aciu.d Ordii Actual Oidci Aclu.d Older AclUitI Order Actual 

Ir.idcil Iiadcd I'ladcd haded Traded 



Huy 

Sell 

Ailiouill 

Huy 

Sell 

.Amount 

|(u\ 

Vll , 

AiixHini 

Huy 

Sell 

Anxiuiit 

Buy 

SeU 

Anxiuni 

1 Ta’asuiy bills 
















i) OlHius bills 

5.1X) 

5.(XI 

5.(11 

5(X) 

511) 

5.(1) 

55.(1) 

45.(1) 

45.(1) 

26(11 

26(1) 

26(1) 

91.00 

81.00 

81.00 

SI .7(>4'daylxl|s 
.Sub UiLd 1 Kided 

5,1X1 

5(X) 

5(11 

1,7.50 

|750 

1.7 txi 


- 

- 

- 

- 


18.50 

I8..50 

18..50 

value 

2 Dated .secuniies 

|0.(XI 

i0.(XI 

|0.(XI 

1850 

18.50 

18(0 

.5.5.) 1) 

45 . 0 ) 

4.5.(1) 

26(11 

26.111 

26.(1) 

ICW.50 

‘J9..5() 

99.00 

A (idl.veiinties 
i) t 'onvened 

54 (XI 

54 IX) 

54.(11 

«1(X) 

54 (XI 

54.tXI 

l‘l.)X‘ 

24.(1) 

l‘).(l) 

75.(1) 

45.11) 

35.(1) 

I77.a) 

177.00 

162.00 

s) Regiibe 

8.08 

808 

8.08 

7.81 

7.81 

7.81 

0.70 

0.70 

0.70 

10.24 

10,24 

10.24 

2687 

2683 

2683 

u) /eiiHMupiin 

146 

146 

146 

. 



20) 

2(Xi 

2(1) 

2.0) 

. 70 ) 

241) 

5.46 

646 

5.46 

M l<lf«i 

55(11 

55(1) 

55(1) 

- 



200) 

20,(1) 

20.(1) 

- 


- 

75.(1) 

75.<X) 

7.5.«i 

H .Stale giivts Stocks 
.Sub-usal' 1 null'd 

0.77 

077 

078 

- 




- 

- 



- 

0.77 

0.77 

0.78 

value 

7 PS 1 ’bonds 

119.31 

110 71 

11‘1.72 

76.81 

61.81 

61.81 

41.70 

46.70 

41.70 

47.21 

.58.24 

47.24 

285.06 

28606 

270.(0 

1 ) 1 ax free 

2,86 

726 

2.85 

5.45 

5.45 

.5.45 

4‘X) 

5.10 

4.‘X) 

840 

10.60 

8.40 

21.61 

24.41 

21.«i 

ID T.ix;ilile 

Sub total' i radid 

o.2o 

020 

020 

( 1.10 

610 

610 


- 

- 

10(0 

10.(0 

1040 

16.37 

16.37 

1637 

value 

7.06 

746 

3.05 

n..5.5 

11,55 

11.55 

4.‘Ji) 

.5.10 

a.*!) 

18.47 

2067 

18,47 

37.‘JS 

4078 

.37.97 j 

4 ( omiik‘ici,iliU|X'is 



- 

1.(1) 

nil 

l.(X) 

12.(11 

12.(1) 

12.(11 

66(1) 

6611) 

66.01 

TtAtl) 

79.00 

79.00 j 

5 DebeiMiiies 

OS-l 

0.K4 

0,84 



. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

0.84 

04U 

0.W j 

() ID till 


. 


165 

165 

1.65 


- 

- 


- 

- 

1.65 

1A5 

1.65 

Vr-RU Mn.illkit 

0.12 

012 

0.12 

OKI 

0.10 

().|0 

005 

0.05 

605 

- 


- 

027 

027 

027 j 

8 MiKiimgi'ai.'lHind 
9(iovt('oin|s iwiuon 

- 



2.tX) 

2.1X1 

21X1 


- 



- 

■ 

24)0 

.24)0 

2.00 1 

Bond 

].(X) 

1.00 

1.(1) 

- 


. 

. 

241) 


- 

X.(X) 


un 

11.00 


Grand toed (\ 1 iliink' ) 

174.7,7 

13477 

134..73 

1116) 

‘16.61 

<1611 

11 7 . 6 S 

110.85 

107.65 

1.57.71 

178.91 

1.57.71 

517.30 

.521.10 

491.80 j 


<-)NoUading ll):Nun-SLKInsUiuuunalUunds n)'..SI.KIiisUiuuunullloiids 
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364‘day Tieasun Bilh 

The governmcni raised Rs 4‘> SO uore 
ibKHigh two auctions ut ^64*day IDs during 
November as against the total amount ot 
Rs 59 50 viore bid (Table 4> Ihc vield 
remained constant at 12 50 pci cent (cut 
oil fmee being static at Rs XK 50 > 

W-dfJt fietiMin Hills 

A total amount ol Rs 2 5(X) ciorc was 
raised iluougli lour auctions of 91 day IDs 
held duiing Novembei and one auction 
held on IXiccmbcr 1 ihe maikct bid loi 
a total amount ol Rs 1 521 24 cioic in 
ihese five auctions Ot the notified amount 
the dcvolvcment on the RBI was iiioic 
than hall at Rs 1 28002 cioic and Ihc 
shale ot competitive bids was a little ovci 
50 per cent At the unchanged cut off pi icc 
ot Rs 90 86 the yield icmaimd constant 
at 12 97 pci cent loi all the live auctions 
(Table 5) Anothei significant oliscrvation 
was th it Ihcte weie a laigc nunitici ot bids 
leceivcd toi small amounts Im instance 
Ihc auction nl November 10 icccivcd 9 
bids from the maiket but the total amount 
ol these bids was only Rs 15 (Vt cioic 
givingaineagleavcl igc l)ld si/c ol ks i 75 
croic ])ci bid 

PSUHtmJs 

With the lust lound < I I’Sl) clismscsi 
ment ptogiammcm the goveiiinicni ending 
in a Ileal failure ind the scateity ol lunds 
toicing (he I’SlJs to look at othci options 
lot laising *unds man) a PSi I was ic|xiitcd 
to have been taking the piivatc pliccnieiii 
route tor then bonds PSlIs wcic ilso 
atMaeting invcstois with mnov ilioiis Ihc 
Indian Railways Iinaiuc ( oipoiaiion 
(IRPC) loi instance ottcicd an uplioiit 
discount III Rs 50 in the issue piicc ot its 
10 5 per cent tax lice bonds with t icc 
value ot Ks 1 (XX) at a pi ice o| Ks 950 
ellcctivc ictuin on these iHinds woiking 
out to 11 05 pci cent |M>st I ix IKi ( pi ms 
to lap the maikct loi moilicr Ks 750 cioie 
in mid December Kiishna Hhigya Jala 
Nigam (KBJNI ) ollcied (he second scries 
ot 17 5 per cent bonds woith Rs 180 cioie 
for piivatc placement It planned to oltci 
anothei Rs 250 cioic aliei the sucecsstui 
placement ol this issue SAll was ilso 
in the maikct with an oileiing ol Ks 5(M) 
ciote )l which Rs KX) cioie was ihiough 
grcenshix;option Powei(iiid( oipoiation 
placed Ks I 54 dole woilh ol its secuicU 
redeemable bonds at 1(>5 pei cent 
Intelestingly the public sectoi lliiidustan 
/me lent one year eoipoiatc deposit ol 
Rs 20 dole to Toulism I inaiiec 
('orpoiation ol India (IICTl it 15 5 (ki 
cent - a lull 7 per cent lower late than (he 
maiket As i result TlfT postiioned its 
bond issue loi some time 

financi'l institutions such as II (T 
(Rs 2(X) dole) and ICK’I (Rs 5(X) eioie) 
weie also in the market while IDBI 
(Rs I (X)0 eroic) and Bank ol Baioda 
(Rs 5(X) cioie) were planning to eiiic*i Ihc 
market in Deeembci ITf'l planned to 
approach the market tor Rs 5lxi eiotc in 


Januai) ICKT alsootleied Rs 1 (XiOeioie 
repattiable bonds to non icsident Indians 
the issue ol redeemable bonds in the 
nature ot piomissory notes at par was 
aggicgatiiig Rs 5(x) cinic with a light to 
retain ovcisubseiiption to the extent ol 
Rs 500 CIOIC the annualised yield on these 
bunds Was 16 64 pel cent IIUIX O was 
also icpoited to in. plinnm locotne lollie 
maiket with Ks I K) cioie las lice iHMlds 
and Ks MX) eioie ol noinial bonds with 
attlactisc Itont end hscounls Iheliidun 
Aitlines Was pliinin. l i lloit a tsmcl oi 
deiH.ntUle issue ii I Use Ks MX) fXM) dole 

(illljl(iiti\ ij Dtp isil\ H l)\) 

Ihe slu.^lsll (.It will I deposits ind Ihe 
Ileal ibsciKc I I lie|uidil\ in the malkcl 
loieed Ihc banks I< .cl themselves laled 
toi ( l)s llus w IS ilsi nceessililed by 
agoveinmcnl eillcdnc which leijuned the 
PSlIs Id II vest ( niy III Ihc ( l)s ol banks 
with I I ilin. cijuiv dent I Pl-t- ot A-f 
Banks such IS Si ik M mk <1 India wen 
eaillcl lesisliiu the . iVcinmelll dlleclive 
and hid ippioiehed Ihe roveiiinicni to 
leconsie'cl Its st ind Ihc sllingellcy ol the 
nionev linikel htwcvci bleed llieili to 
iliandDii then si m I ml .cl themselves 
I ited Ann ii. the ml s which I 

ihcni'cKcs I lied xceic 
. (Ustniu) 


II mk Amount loi 

which Rated 


State It lllki I llliii I Sixxi 

II inkol Indi I 1 -UX) 

II inkol I) II si I I -MX) 

\> SSI It ink 45(1 

Si lie II lllkol lllk lllel liul I UpUl 250 


llus c line on tip ol Ihc ouisi nuting 
( l)s (I ippioxin itcly Ks I 5IX) enm in 
miel NoScnilH.! At 111 it lime (D lales 
moved in the I iii.c oil 5 5 HipcicenI Ihe 
Issue! s ihcn wcic munis the tiiiancial 
institutions such is IDIjl and I(T( 1 
low lids the end ot the in tnih howevei 
when the St itc Bulk ol India planned to 
tnicl the ( Dmalkcl ilhulloollei 17 pet 
eci’t toi Ihnc nidilhs which meant a 
tidcc compctiti >11 with olhd hanks 
le|M>itcdl> ollclin. 16 16'spcteclll Amoite 
the I'SlIs which hid lund Id otld Wcie 
NABAKD (las AuiIidiiiv < I India I'owci 
I in nice ( oitxiialiDn Oil India and Maiuti 
Udynj. 

lllc ( Dmalkcl iscS|K.ctcel to gel luithd 
boDst tolliisving (he .Dveinnienl’s guide 
line on Novemtiei 14 which slated that 
I’Slls Will not Ik illowcel to invest then 
suiplus lunds til IM I itid <>(hci public and 
piivatc mutual lunds is ibev aie equity 
basedanJaie thcicfoie inlicieiitlyiisky" 
llleycail llowevel pul then suiplus lunds 
with banks which have net vsuiiliol Rs |(X) 
elore as against Ihc eallici slipulution ot 
banks having paid up capital ot Ks KX) 
ciore While such a policv pieseiiptiim will 
have a dampening clIeM on se'eoudaiy 
eapital maikct as III! would sell equities 
to raive money to meet the lepurehase <it 


units tli.s will provide nee*essBry fillip 
lowaids the cKvcIopmenlol the 

InU I (iiipiiriiu /)(posits f/C I)s) 

Ihe Intel coipoi lu deposits market 
moved in tandem with the money maiket 
Ihl colfMlilc seeloi IS ilwa) e dntW Its 
e ish ciedii limit I the hilt as the call 
iitcs soiled and oticied the lunds haek 
thiouch the K 1) in liket with a clean 
aibitia.e IkiuIU ot X to 10 per cent Ilic 
latcs in this maikct incicisid tiom 20 25 
[Ki cent to 2' 2K |Kr cent dc)Kndiiig> on 
the e icditwoiihinc e oi the boiti>wci 
RcjioiUilK mills coi|SDi itc hive iK’iiun 
withdiissing tioin the 1( I) mnket is it 
111 ly turn >ul to be iiskv debt li ip i 
|cicci\ed by a laigc section it the 
III inut teluimg mdlmanee eompames Wiili 
no licsh money coming into the system 
III isl d| (he c illlcl It Ds WCIC lollee' user 
III >idci I > iVDidilctmilts The hik'limUlest 
I lie le inu ll o iltcetcd lllc bill 
disci uiiiiii. I lies which hit thciccord level 
1 to pel cell! 

(filn 1 1h \ I lopiiu.nls 

SliDii iciin moncyni iiket is likely to get 
s nic b 1 si IS Ihc Stnaipoic bistd Asia 
limiicihi elceiilcdu inibducc tor the 
liisi tunc III India rcniine srcdii nting 
which seill cilibk a lot <4 pooilygladed 
eitiiplilies to tnhincL (heir credit lating 
mil ll ll debt instrumerts at hettei tales 
A>la I united Is i linalleial gUal ilUee (Ki) 
cDinpmv III it lends I(i tor intiasliuctute 
Umds md ussci bieked <eeutitisa(ton 

In moiliei devchpment the banks have 
stalled ellsbuisuif hlldgc loans 111 the lailge 
(I 1‘) 25 [Ki cent diet the Riseive Bank 
libel iliseel the biidge loan taeilitics 

IV 

Netondury Market 

the luimoil in Ihe money and torcign 
cxehiiifC maiktis dampened (he 
seel Del iiy niiiket lor government 
seeuMiies and otliei debt instruments Ihe 
yields on goveinnicnl p<iper iiiereised to 
IS much as 16 |)er eent on account ot 
viiiual ibseiKc of sellers in the market 
I he ictual tiaded si/e ot dateni government 
seeuiities on tile National StiKk I xehaiige 
(NSI ) eonluiued to tall in November it 
was K 270 dole in the loui weeks ended 
NoveinlKt 24 as against Rs 292 ciote in 
Octobd uid Ks 715 eioic in Scplemlicr 
llle S(il account too leeoided dated 
seeuiilv deals (excluding lepos) worih 
Rs 965 ciote in Novembci as igainsi 
Rs 9X7 dole in the previous month and 
Ks2 075e ioieduiingSeptemher(Appendix 
lahic) 

( to\ i imiutia Si < unites 

Ihe 12 75 per cent 1W6 which was 
about the only short leim security 
available in the market and it was 
n«iiuiiilly Ihc most iiaded seeuiity dutinc 
the month It also fetched the highest 
yield ot 16 25 per tent tor some 
transactions or 16 09 pci eent average 


OMMMriieyimii Weddv DeeemUr U. t9(^ 
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Dactipdoas Week eadiag November 1995; YieU lu Muiurity oa Actual Tadiag Total /or the mooUi 

2J - - 17 ID- 3 - of November 1995 

Amt—YTW—CY Amt VTM—CY Ann“rn5i—CY Amt' YTM TY AmfY T M CV 


TieosuiyBilb 

A.9l-[hQiBills 

0 Nev04.199S 










4.40 

1227 


4A0 

1127 


i) Novll.1995 

- 

- 


- 

. 


220 

13.01 


820 

1224 


1040 

1140 


8) Nov 18.1995 

. 

. 


13.00 

1196 


16.15 

1.1.49 


.57..17 

14.79 


8662 

1427 


iv) Nov23,l995 

3X» 

1163 


- 

. 


30.40 

13.10 


aio 

1196 


3350 

13.05 


V) D«:02.1995 

3.52 

12.93 


025 

1182 


.5JX) 

13.16 


454 

1140 


13.31 

1183 


vi) Dec09.l995 

1.76 

1106 


- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

. 


1.76 

1106 


viO Dec 16.1995 

420 

1176 


. 

. 


. 

- 


. 

. 


420 

1176 


Vi) Dec 23,1995 

. 

- 


- 

- 


26(X) 

13.14 



. 


2600 

13.14 


k) Jan 13.1996 

- 

. 


. 



47.15 

13.04 


630 

1159 


53.55 

1198 


X) Jan20,1996 

. 

- 


11.00 

13.20 


20.00 

13.14 


. 

- 


31.00 

13.16 


xi) Jan27.1996 

- 

- 


.U.5.1 

1.1.16 


n.oi 

1188 


20.80 

12.72 


77..14 

1194 


Subtotal 

1248 

1168 


.58.78 

13.12 


160111 

I3.II 


110.71 

13.72 


342.08 

1329 


B 364 Day Bills 

0 Dec22.1995 

050 

1169 


2600 

1194 








2650 

1193 


D Jan05.l996 

- 

- 


. 



- 

. 


loot) 

12.72 


taa) 

1172 


i) Jan 19,1996 

1612 

1195 


121.71 

19.41 


- 

- 


9.00 

12.67 


14685 

18.29 


Iv) Feb 16.1996 

- 

- 


300 

1.1.17 


- 

- 


- 

- 


.1.00 

13.17 


V) AugQ2.1996 

17.00 

1172 


28.00 

13.07 


5.(X) 

1187 


15.00 

13.06 


65.00 

1196 


Vi) Sept 27,1996 

. 

- 



. 


5.U) 

1175 


- 



.5jOO 

12.75 


Sub-total * 

COI Dated Securities 

33.62 

1183 


178.73 

17.37 


KMX) 

11X1 


.14.00 

1186 


25635 

1600 


A Convened (Percent; Year) 















i) 12.75.1996 

14532 

17.35 

1199 

13220 

17.31 

1199 

.58.92 

14.42 

12.87 

109.72 

13.82 

1181 

44616 

1609 

1193 

i) 12.00.1999 

35.00 

13.76 

11.13 

. 


- 

- 

. 


. 

- 

- 

35.00 

1.1.76 

1133 

i) 12.50,2001 

- 

- 

- 

0.06 

I4.(C 

13.5t) 

- 

. 

- 

1.50 

1.1.‘7H 

1.1.47 

156 

1.1.98 

13.47 

Sub-tmal 

180.32 

1666 

1186 

13126 

17.31 

12.9'J 

58'Q 

14.42 

1187 

111.22 

13.82 

12.82 

48172 

15.91 

1189 

B Regular (Percent: Year) 















0 10..50.1996 

. 

- 

- 

0.90 

14.78 

10.97 



. 

. 

. 

- 

090 

14.78 

1097 

i) 13.50.1997 

2.06 

13.52 

13.51 

18.40 

13.20 

13.44 

0.67 

1.1.42 

13.48 

29.65 

I3..50 

1.1.50 

.5078 

13.39 

13.48 

M) 13.50,1997(11) 

- 

- 

. 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I.U) 

1.1.48 

13.49 

1.00 

13.48 

13.49 

iv) 1.1.65.1998 

ao6 

1.1.22 

13.53 

0.95 

1.1.48 

13.61 

. 

- 

. 

131 

1.1.45 

1.1.60 

132 

13.46 

13A0 

V) 1.1.12.1999 

25.00 

13.71 

13.35 

- 

- 

- 

12K.45 

13.71 

13.35 

- 


- 

15.1.45 

13.71 

13.35 

vi) 1.1.73.1999 

- 

- 

- 

(135 

13.73 

13.7.1 


- 


XXX) 

13.7.1 

13.73 

835 

13.73 

13.73 

vii) 14.00.2005 

- 

- 

- 

0.17 

14.(X) 

14.(X) 


- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

017 

14.U) 

14.00 

viii) 14.00,20(ffiai) 

026 

1.1.67 

13.76 

(145 

1.1.73 

1.1.81 


- 

- 

1123 

13.75 

13.82 

12.94 

13.74 

13.82 

Sub-usal 

27.38 

13.69 

13-17 

21.22 

13.30 

13.36 

IJJ.D 

13.70 

13.35 

.5119 

13.59 

13.61 

229.91 

13.64 

11.42 

(A+B)* 

207.70 

16.27 

12.93 

153.48 

1675 

13.(M 

IKK.04 

13.91 

13.20 

161.41 

1.1.75 

13.07 

712.61 

1518 

13.06 

CZero coupon (IVrCent; Year) 















i) 000,2000 

- 

- 

- 

50«) 

14.70 

12..50 

‘1478 

I4.(X) 

1221 

85.(X) 

1.1.98 

1121 

229.78 

14.14 

1227 

i) 0.00.2000ai) 



- 


- 


- 

- 


22.87 

1.1.95 

14.14 

22.87 

1.1.95 

14.14 

D RBI’s Open Market 















Openuiuns 


- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 

- 

(A+B+C+D) 

207.70 

1627 

119.1 

201.48 

1615 

I2.<X) 

2X2.K2 

13.95 

12.8/ 

27].2K 

)3.ia 

ilir/ 

965,28 

14.90 

12.90 

REPO 

0 91-DayTBill 

1.00 



Midi 



7SIX( 






159.00 



i) 364-DayTBiU 

15.00 



7(l(XI 



70.IX) 



KXMX) 



255XX) 



B) Oovt .securities 

-1661.00 



11385.U) 



'7547.(1) 



1722XX) 



273l7.tt) 



Sub-touil 

4679.00 



11.53.5.00 



unot.oo 



I822.(X) 



27711.00 



State govt securities 

1.00 

1.1.99 

13.99 

U42 

1113 

1192 

0l1.5 

13.78 

13.84 

(MX) 

1195 

1197 

386 

13.86 

13.84 

Grand tout) 

4935.80 



ll'/764l 



10148.28 



2238.08 



29298.57 




(-) means no trading. YTM = Y letd to ntaiurity in per cent per annum. ('Y s C'unvni \ icid in percent per annum. * Y ield rutes <if the.w sub-gniups ot'TBS 
and dated securities have been used fur the graphs. 

Notes: 1) Yields ate weighted yields, weighted by the aiiKiuni.s ul each tran.soction. -1 ('unvni yield has ms Ix'en worked out for treasury bills. 


for all transactions in November, whereas 
other securities such as. 13.50 i>cr cent 
1997. 13.65 percent 1998. 13.12 percent 
and 12 per cent 1999. Zero foupon Himd 
2000,12.50percent 2004 and 14pcrcent 
2005 (second issue) traded in small 
volumes in a close yield range ot 1.1.50- 
14 per cent. 364-day Treasury bills were 
also actively traded in the yield range of 
11,30-13.90 for maturities varying 
boitwecn December 1995 and August 
1996. 


On account of tlic extreme scarcity of 
funds in the money market, there was 
premium to shori-icrm lk|iiidily. As stich. 
tile yield curve for government securities 
was .somewhat inverted during Novemtier 
and showed higher yicKI ui the shorter 
end and the yield curve lIuMcned towards 
rhedium and long-term (tirapli C). 

< Mwr Insinuiwnl v 

A significant volume of Ks 79 erore was 
traded in contmea'iul pu|vi on the N.Sli 


( fable 6). The CPs .if <\>als Viyella L&T. 
Arvind Mills and IL&FS were traded in 
the yield range of 15.75-16.25 per cent 
towards the first week of the montli. The 
yield range increased to 17.50-18 percent 
towards the month-end. PSD bonds and 
state government loans Were also tradetl 
in .small vtilumes. 

I l*uiamiia IX.'lsnalhpn>vidcd background ft.*VH‘Ws 
and V PI’rasliant.staiistic^ainipyatinasiiRdgngihs 
lbrthi.vn\sc. | 
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COMMENTARY 


Enitm Renegotiations 

Bungling by Government 

Subodb Wagle 

The government lun hungled the entire tenegotiation li.uie Having 
promised transparent\, it vannot now take unilateral deitstons on the 
project The onl\ solution i\ to set up a quasi-taditial tnbunal to go 
into all a^spects of the piojett 


THE coniiovcisy over the Enron (Uahhol 
Power Company) power project in 
Mahjra>hlra seems to hejJytiij! .iM lent death 
Except tor a lew sceptres .ind local jicople 
Irghtinj! lor then right to liseliluHid, eveiy- 
body appears n> be happy with the 'renego- 
tiatiid' conipioinise and with the com lusion 
that wise counsels have pievailed on both 
the sides and the state ot Maharashtra has 
been spared a great disaster The sudden and 
mysterious occiiiiencc ol lieciueni break¬ 
downs in electric supply in recent times in 
the slate seenis lo have pul the las> nail on 
the comroveisy 

However a little examination ol events as 
well as ot the Ians that were leaked out is 
adequate to raise many doubts As things 
stand today iDeuember 7 ). there are tour 
ongoing processes the tenipoiairly sus¬ 
pended aibitratum proceedings in I oiidoii 
initiated by the Enron rorpoiaiion. the suit 
tiled by government ol Mahaiasliiia in 
Bombay High Court, the ic*ceiulv cone hided 
renegotiations between Hnion and the slate 
govcinmem. and rejuvenated siiuegle bv 
local people The state goveiiinieiu seems 
to have bungled on all tour lionts 

Regarding the arbitiatton pioceduies the 
threat ol ioni|icnsation ot about Ks I IXX) 
ciore to Enioii is bring used by all to bung 
back Enion During the early phase ol the 
eontroveisy when the new state goveinmeni 
announced its decision to rethink the Fiiiion 
deal iiiaii) had suggested detailed pl.iiis to 
initiate tiigeiii damage contiol iiieasiiies 
which weie aimed at reducing the htitden ol 
possible compensation However, no action 
was taken on this count which has now 
lesulied into'high claims ot eumiK'iis.iiion 
by Enron Even during the actuation 
prcK eedings, it is leporled that the guvcMiiiiieni 
tailed to piovide adequate support and 
necessary lac ilitics to its own lawyers to the 
exieiii ih.ii ihes hud to buy their own plaiie 
lickeis Secondly, it the government s 
allidavii in the high court is to be believed, 
the Enion company and its otiicials. tn 
collusion w nil soinegovummenl .uid MSE.B 
ot I'leiuls. has edet rauded the st.itc govcTiimeiit 
and iHHiptc ol the state In tins suuaiion. it 


IS a serious lailuie on the part ol the 
governnieni loeniei 11110 aiiv dialogue with 
the accused conipanv and its ol I icials instead 
ol initiating legal pioceduies and punitive 
actions against them 

Tliitdly ihenewguveinineiii vvhichcame 
intopoweronaiiaiui-l nronpl.mk hasticaled 
Jicople 111 the three allecied villages in an 
extieinely callous in.iniiei Ollen ihe 
buieauciacy was given a hee h.ind to bieak 
the struggle oil he local people I he agitators 
including women, weic taken into ciiviody. 
rcTusecIhail and weieiiic.ircei neci iiulisiani 
jails Now local [K'ople vcho.iiv still agitating 
lorsciap|)ingol thepioicci tec i c heated.<nid 
ate veiy billei about the Icadcis who had 
ottered all kinds ol siipjioii lo i|iem bclore 
coming to juiwei I Ins .inihoi dining his 
lecent visit lo ilie |>ii)iici siu where local 
people weie on hungci stnkc had an 
ojijHiituiuis lo heal on the ptihiic iiddicss 
system all audio casselle ol .i sjvech by 
Go|>in.iihMiinde(M ucl)()l tin ilepnivchiel 
ministei jiledgiuu Ins iclivc siipiviu ui the 
siiiiggle ol loc.il people lo Its cciv end 

Beloie gome into in the in ilvsis ol the 
renegotiation pioccss lai eelv t< s used on (he 
economic issuer ol pioicd cost nid laiill 

II nuisi he noted that tlieie lu nuns olhei 
c’cjually impoiiani issues iii>l obicctioiis 
involved in Ihe 1-1111111 inniiovv-isv "niese 
include einiiomiicm.il ol'iuiiions (both 
iheoieiicalandpi.iciic.ili soci 1'issues kmiiccI 

III clis|)laccmcn! ol Inc il po'i’ie liitancial 
issues like loieigii c Sill ingc (iimlen issues 
ol naiional {iiesiiue ilneliliehucl bv ihecliiel 
mimsici III hiv v|K'c'ch m the si.iie keislative 
asseniblv amioniicmi’ sciip|vine ol ilie 
pio|ecl) .md tile issue III iiicieasiiig 
dc'iviiileiicc on loicic'ii liicl .iiicl iiaiioiial 
secuiiiv tliigliligliied bv Svv uk sin J,ig,iiaii 
Manch and Kambli.iii Mh.ila< 1 I'lalicHlIinii 
hiXhlioinlhcSaiigh|cniv in Hu .'ovcinmeiii 
now Ivin on bunging b.uk I iioni scvms to 
have jitisliecl .ill llic'ss issues lioik 1 (Ivcaijici 

Eiiiallv the mam .icconi|ihsl>iiietii olilie 
governnieni icclaimed bx mativ. is its 
sn|i|ios>.cl success in icxiuclio'i ol llv plo|ccl 
cosiaiidt.iiill Howevsi attihecovc'iiiinciii s 
aelniiisiliai led loihcdecisioiisot scrapping 


the pro|cciandot lencgotiaung the deal were 
bungled, il not pur|Kiscly subverted First «l 
all piopci and adequ<itc spadework was not 
done K'torc ariicn<g .a both Ihe decisions 
In their early nieinorandnin u» Ihc new 
govcinmem the lutlioi and his colleagues 
had lequesied the government to apjnnni an 
expcil panel to go into the details ol die 
agrecineni and Ms V anoiis 1 espec tally techno 
economic and leg.il) inijilu alionv helore 
arriving at any dei isum Hut the goscMiimcnt 
appoiiiii'cl a cabinet subcomnniiee and 
announced it s dec ision mainly on (he gi onnds 
ot political exigency and. as admitted laicr. 
without adequate investigation ol the legal 
andothci imphcalions Tliis Idl the govern 
mem into the hopeless morass ol urbiiialion 
pioceduies 

Both Ihe piocc vs by which Ihe goveinmeni 
amved .11 the dec ision lo lencgoiiaic the deal 
and the i.itioiiale ,is well as niannet in winch 
renjeotiaiions were caiiiid out arc 
invsiciious As niciiiioiied eailiei ii simply 
jiushed nndii ilie c.iipci all objections and 
issues olhii than those ot pio,eci i osi .md 
laiill Ncilhi'i did It give setuius ihonghi to 
llieliosioi suggestions lor .ihei nail vecouiscs 
<it .iclion Ihc si lie eoveinriiinls ol Keiala 
and Kaiii.it.ika h.ive .ilieady taken steps 
which this antlioi and his colleagues had 
suggested .IS .1 lomjioneni ol the shoil luiin 
alteiii.iiive Kei.il.. and K nniiakaaie going 
lo add heiccccn ilKI 10 h(X) M>A (the lust 
jvliase ol I moil IS only 71X) MW) through 
piivaledicsci biiccl 'ciu'ialion rin•cajiacily 
adcliiionvcilllii .11,1 cost which iscornpelilive 
with the ie|)oiicdiencgoiijicdcosiol Enion 
,iiid will be ichiivid III a veiv shoii jvikkI 
coinp.iiid lo till i nion piojecl 

Altei iliedcci'ionloic’iiegoti.ite Ihegove- 
iiimeiii .ipjHiiiilcd I coimniliee ol experts 
I hcie li.is hcsii cjiiiii some 4 onlusion over 
iheteiiiisol KicKiiceol the coimniili'eand 
Its St tins Ihouah die icims ol relercncc 
well- iiccci mnoiiiued ecplicilly despite 
|)cisisiini qiiciics liom media as ii lurncd 
oullilci It w IS in idvisoiyloininilleewhuh 
diiccilv IK on.lied with i moil olliciaKon 
bi II ill ol the iciiiimcni Now the govern 
mem Is join ■ 10 .iniiounce its decision on 
(he basn ot liie lecommendaiions ol llv 
comimiicc It I > woiihwliitc to look nilo the 
com|Mi.iiioii ol sucti 1 jKiwerlnl comminec 
.ijijMimicd bv iIk covc-rimic III All the six 
memlH isoi ihecommitieeaii'cithci buieau 

ci.iis tci.lmocnils 01 m.iinsiicanictonomisis 
who licc.iusc ot then iniiniiic’ and K-liels 
.lie n.itiii.illv svmpalhetic to ilu i.iuse ol 
l>iivatis.ilion and (<io|ecis like -1 iiioti hilci- 
estiiigly iheeocerimii iiididtmt.i|>pi>imany 
iiicle|ieiiclc'tii c vjHIt caji.ibic-ol md inic-iestcd 
III taking a ciilic.il look ai the inijilu.iiiims 
ol the |)io|cci III oidei lo sateuuaid interests 
ol consMinc‘is ol liK it |x'o|ile .ind people 
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of Muhurusilira a( iaryc. Neither ifid it ap¬ 
point any rcpa*scniative of consumer, irtule, 
or local people 's orjianisat ions which were 
opposing the project. 

‘AfCOMII.I.SIIMLVr.s’ Ol' Rl-.NKOiniA1lON 

There is nothing to rejoice in the outcome 
of the renegotiation process. The Times of 
huliu and The lieonomie Times have v|uoted 
various numheisin iheircdiiorialscongralu- 
lating the governniem. Hut there are many 
umhtgutdes and contradictions in the pub¬ 
lished numbers. The government is being 
praised tor three 'accompiishments': (u)shili 
to a new luel inaphthat. (bj eipiity paitici- 
pationof MSHB, and (cl leduciion in piojoci 
cost and eleelricilv t.iiill A briet analysis 
of all these iliiee vvoulil help dispel the 
euphoria that has been geiiei.ited. 

First ol all. legaidnig ilie use ol naphtha 
us fuel, theie is noilinig new in this pni|H>sul 
as Enron was ieail> lo sliili to naphtha even 
before the pioieci was scrapped. I'uither. 
shift to napliili.i vvoulvl imply that this is an 
entirely new piojeet in many .ispects .ind 
would require iresh assessment by govern¬ 
ment environmeiital. Iinaneial. and other 
ageneics like MoliF. ('EA. and FIPB. 
Similarly, there is nothing entirely new in 
iheofferol eipiiiy |vaiiicip.iiioii which Enron 
had made beloie ser.ipping ol the proieel, 
and which MSliK li.id leieeied mainly on 
financial grounds Ap.irt lioin the Iinaneial 
dilfictillies. ilieie aie some legal piobleins 
Inthepariieip.iiioiiol MSEIi in private ixiwer 
projects as an ei|Uiiy paiiner. MSEIf can 
certainly iioniinate othei parties. However 
considering the past e\|vrieiiec, transparency 
and fullness ni nomination pioeess .seems 
to be doubt I'll I. 

Coming lo ilie ihiivl aecomplisinneiit ol 
reduction m eo.st and i.irill. as lai as capital 
cost is conceiiied. it is reported that it has 
K‘en reduced bv about V M5 million (about 
Rs 1. 200 eroiei. Howevei. accoiding to the 
some analysts, n should be possible to fur¬ 
ther reduce the pioieei cost by another S 200 
lo 250 million iabout Rs (i.SO to KOO crore). 
The renegoli.ited cost oi eleeiiiciiy is cited 
as Rs. 1.00 pel kwh In this legard it iiuisi 
be noted that the eailiei government and 
supportersol Eniondeal lud similarly h.uped 
on the hgiiie ol Rs. 2 40 jiei kwh. whereas 
my colleagues ,uul I have demonstrated 
{HPW, June 17) ih.it die .i4.uidl levelised cost 
then was between Rs (.44 .md Rs 4 6S |icr 
kwh dejrendmg upon the .issiimptions. In this 
case also it is not eleai wliethei (he new unit 
cost of elecnieiiy is the leveli.seJ cost. and. 
if .so. what the iiiuleilviiig .issumplions are. 

Apart Iroin (he cost and i.iiil!. there are 
Other ei|uallv impoii.mi eetuioinie issues 
idKvut which theie is a lot ol contusion. It 
is not clear wheiher 00 |iei cent I’LF is 
guaranteed Ol ilieeap.u iiy eliargc iscaleiilaled 
onihebasistil MOpei vent availabihiy. With 
the increased plant capacity. KO |iei cent PLF 
wll be equiv.ilem lo die ‘X) (ler cent PLF 


for the previous plant capacity. Hence, with 
the increased plant capacity in the 
renegotiated deal. 80 percent PI .Fisudequatc 
for making LNG a viable fuel. However, as 
Enron is allowed lo sell the gas to third 
parties, the guaranteed PLF value should be 
much lower (which would, lo some extent, 
reduce unnecessary baeking-tlowii of MSEB 
plains and its resultant losses i Secondly, the 
estreinely .skewed .sharing ol the risk burden 
and issue of penalties and guai.iniecs in the 
original power purchase agreemeni (PPAi 
were among the mam inuiils >)f discuN.sion 
earlier. Iiifoimalion on sliaiiiig of die risk- 
burden aiuldeiuilsof guarantees and |)enallies 
tor lime and cost overruns .is well as luel 
supply iisks in the now agieemeni needs to 
he analysed lor evalualing die claims of 
reduction in piojeet eo.st and laiilf. 

The renegoii.ittons .seem to have ilamaged 
the cause ol |ieople of Mah.ir.ishiia instead 
ol heneliiiiig (hem. First ol .ill. the new 
govenimeni has failed lo piessuiise finron to 
diseoiuiiiue (he arhuralion pioeediires in 
London which is a serious allioiu lo the 
picsiige and sovereignty ol this nation. 
Secondly, the government lia.s given up ihc 
right to e.iiieel (he seeoiul pli.ise and instead 
has accepted it. which is gmiig ii > heevii emcly 
ii.iiinlul to the imerc.sts ol the ii.iiioii m the 
long leriii In lad. the goveimuem has 
thoroughly bungled the u-negoiiaiions. and. 
us a le.suli. the post-ieiiegoli.iiion siiii.iiion 
appeals to Iv tar worse than the pie-seiappiiig 
Mtuaiioii whciein the goveimiieiil then had 
an opporiunity to bring ilowii die cost ol the 
first pli.ise without eommitlmg to the .second 
pluise. Ill .sliori. It IS not ele.ii wlieilici the 
IK'ople ol .Malurashtra have g.lined .iiiything 
III die pioeess ol reiiegoiiaiious. hui it is 
eeilaiii lli.it they have sulleied nol just 
ceoiiomie loss hut even a loss ol prestige and 
sovereignty 

In light ol this, in (he firs( place, the state 
goveriimem should de.sisi from making any 
unilaier.il dcei.sionon this i.s.sue wiihviut luking 
(he people and (heir organisations into 
confidence. Secondly. oilier mipoii.ini issues 
should also he brought itilo diseu.s.sion and 
eoiisidei.ition. For es.imple. the 
cnviioiinieiual implications ol napliilia. the 
new luel lor the Inst phase, need lo he 
in vesiig.iicd indelail and in -i v cry ii ansp.ireni 
maiiiiei. Relevant information lo evaluate 
env II oniiiental implications iieeils u> he matle 
public. It IS re|Miricd lliai the eiivironmenial 
iiiiplicaiions ol na|itilha de|ifiid u|kiii the 
gcogiaphie location of the n.ipluha source. 
Thus, inloiniuiion on (he soiiiec and com- 
fiosition ol naptha lo he used iliiougliout the 
lirsi phase needs to be made public. 

'I'hirdiy, and most iin|Hitt.inily. (he tinal 
decision should be anived :it m .i itemoeralic 
'and transparent inunnei to uhieli this 
government had pledged it.sel I Hie reported 
.siatenieni made by L K Adv am in this respect 
IS very unlortunatc. It issadihai local {icoplc. 
eonsuiner.s. indcpcndeni e.vpcris. and 


organixaitnns like Swadeshi Jagaran Manch 
arc not included in Advani's list of people 
who should be taken into confidence before 
making any dcci.sion in this regard. There 
arc well-accepteddefiniiions aral procedures 
to en.sure trairspurcncy in decision-making 
by governments even in this country in order 
to avoid autocratic, quixotic, or capricious 
decisions ha.scd on whims of individuals at 
eonsiiiutionalandextra-constitutional centres 
of |)ower. 

The state govumnient has proved itself 
incapable of handling this vexed issue on its 
ow n. .So there is only one way left to ensure 
transparency necessary to safeguard the in¬ 
terests of (he people of Maharashtra. It is to 
resort to the somewhat lime- eoasumingbut 
time-tested insttiuiion ol a quasi-judicial 
inbim.il Ol commission with proper terms of 
releieiKC covering not just Icehno-ceonumic 
hut all oilici is.sues and objections in this 
reguid. The.se should include: environmen¬ 
tal obieeiioiis ihoih theoretical and practi- 
e.ili. social issues rooted in displacement ot 
local |)co|)le. Iiiuineial i.ssucs like foreign 
c.sehange hiinlen. issues ol nulinnal prestige. 
Hie issue ot iiieieasiiig dependence on for¬ 
eign luel. and the issue ol national security. 
A panel ol indepciideni experts chosen from 
the n.iiiies suggested by all the parties in¬ 
volved should he constituted to help and 
iidvise the tribunal (like Ihe Jayani Palil 
Commiiiee appoinied lo liHik into the di.s- 
piited Said.ii .Sarovar project). 

As tar as pioecduie is eoneerned. Enron 
Corporal ion and the slate governineiit should 
prcseiii ilieir proposals and other parties 
would make iheii rcpie.suniaiions commen¬ 
ting on the govctiimciu proposals and 
presciiimg then own alternative proposals. 
1'he procedure requires that all (he relevant 
intorinatioii and details are mode available 
to all the parties involved (this includes ail 
the details ol various agreements including 
Ihe new power pureliase ngreenient as well 
as all relevant re|ioiis like envirunmentai 
impact assessment.): the representatives of 
various organisations and local people 
opposing the piojeet are given sufficient 
lime to react to the government proposals 
.iiid pieseiii their own ptoposals: and thirdly, 
the government advisors and officials as 
well as the pro|ioncnisol alternative proposals 
are made lo answer (he queries raised by all 
cot leerned. The dcei Sion ol I he I ribunal .should 
be binding on all (he parties involved. 

To sum up. the new govcnimciit which has 
reiKMtedly |irtuiiised transpaicney indceisioit- 
inaking lias no right to announce a unilateral 
decision on (lie Enion deal without taking into 
cviiilideiiec liM'al people and consumer, trade, 
and other organisations which have beep 
opposing the projcel. This becomes more 
iniporiaiit especially after Ihe thorough 
niiMnanugcmeni of the entire issue by the 
govenimeni. Hence, the slate government 
shot! Id hand over the responsihi I Uy of arri vi 1 ^ 
at a final daision lo a quasi-judicial trihunal. 
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Let Indian Musums iNot Repeat 
the Mistake 

Asgbar AU Engineer 

The leadets of Muslm Personal Im\%^ Board, on the election eve, are 
again mdutgmg mjaniung communal pasnom, and aulmg communal 
polinc\ in the c oimtr\ 


RECENTLY ihcrc waii an ad in an Urdu 
paper from Bombay inserted by All India 
Muslim Personal Law Board (MPLB) which 
appeals to the imams ol the mosques that 
they should esplaiii to the Muslims the 
signilitantc ot shan ah and its protection 
The MPLB further appeals the imams to 
explain that entering Islam has to be complete 
which means accepting shan ah in into 
Islam the id goes on to say, is a complete 
way ot life and it guides us in csery walk 
ot litc including our business service 
obedience to the parents education ol 
children, etc 

The ad adds that now there is an attempt 
to take all decisions in matters ot marriage 
divorce etc accoiding to the Hindu code 
rather than the Islamic law It calls upon the 
Muslims not to go to courts which decide 
cases in un-lslamic ways and nevei accept 
common civil code 

Apparen'ly this ad seems quite innocuous 
but there are deeper implications which can 
base much widei ramifications in Indian 
politics The M PLBI s al so obsci ving a week 
during which meetings will be conducted 
thnmghout India lor protection ol Islamu 
shan ah llic leaders ol MPl R and other 
Muslim le.idci s will address these meetings 

Bcloie proceeding luiiher I would like 
to state heic th.it I .no not in lavoui ol 
commcMi iisil code iCrC ) as the whole 
issue has Ken cominunalised It is not to 
empower women hut to get votes ol this 
or that community that various political 
panics aic suppoiting or ic)ecting it 
Moieovei (TO is noi a soluiion even it 
It IS not politic'sed Indian realities both 
social as well as political have to be taken 
into ac,.ount in accepting Ol leiectingCCC 
Indiah society is l.ii liomiipeas tar asCCC 
IS concerned tk hat is iiisie id needed is to 
reform Muslim personal law or other 
personal laws to make them more equitable 
and just lot women 

MPLB s opposition to t C'C is quite 
understandable but what is objectionable is 
the methods it is adopting 1'he Muslim 
leaders, many ol whom have lost their appeal 
in the wake ol demolition ol Babri masjid 
and the nots lollowing it arc again trying 
to use this o|)t>onuntts to build up their 
image by playing with emotions of Muslim 
masses li is iK same old game they have 
been playing once independence lliis is 
how they had built up the Shah Banu 


movement Then ihcv had used mosques to 
Irighien Muslims by telling them that il they 
do not light these mosques will be locked 
hcrcaltct and thcic w ill be no trace ot Islam 
III India 1 he inniKcni masses wcie misled, 
and genuinciv responded Millions of 
Muslims were thus made to piotest against 
the Supiomc Court judgment m the Shah 
Bane case which not only legitimised Hindu 
communilism but also strengthened 
Hindutsa forces Ram JanmabhtMrmi issue 
also got new lease ot lite because ot Shah 
Bano moyemeni and India faces communal 
crisis It h id never lac ed since independence 

It IS unlortunatc that those very Muslim 
leaders aie playing the same game again 
Ihey have found another issue to rciurbish 
their im igc 1 he Muslim intelligentsia must 
see to It that the Muslim masses arc not made 
to go through the painlul experience once 
igain Ihc safety and secuiity ol Muslim 
m.isscs lies in siicngiheningdeiiiocrattc and 
scculai loiccs Lotol secular political space 
IS aval l.tble lo Muslims to protect their rights 
aiidthciirchgiousidentity No secular parly 
be It the Ccmgicss the Janata Dai, the 
Samajvadi paiiy or the communists is in 
lavoui ol enforcing C('C' against Ihc wishes 
ol Muslims and 'hesc parties have already 
made it abundaiily known Then where is 
the need lor such an agnation which will 
only stiengihc n the h indsot communal forces 
,md deliver moic votes to them * That in turn 
will make possibility olCCCK'ingenforced 
aeaiiisi the wishes ot minorities more 
realisable Whose intcieststhen these Muslim 
Ic ukis .lie serving’ 

Il should also he undeistood that m a 
secular dcmcKMlic India one cannot stem 
tK’ tide ol personal law leloims lor long 
Women cannot be subjugated h'l ever 
Islamic piinciplcs as propounded in the 
Qur an ire quite just and in favour of 
empowering women However in various 
ways piovisions like nila</-t -ihulailuiUtipk 
divorce) were introduced to retain male 
superiority Triple divoice has been highly 
controversial throughout Islamic history and 
there never was unanimiiy on it among Ihc 
Muslims To defend It as divine law to say 
th*i least. IS to give Islam a b>t(i name and 
misuse the concept ol divine to perpetrate 
nule domination 

These Muslim leactert have never made 
any sincere attempt to slop malpraeticcs 
among the Muslims Triplcdivcmrcis widely 


misused toharass women, and has practicaiiy 
become the onlv way ot divorce, though it 
IS considered as sinful torm ot divorce Yet. 
no concerted movement has ever been 
launched by these leaders to check this 
misuse They do not even think loramoment 
that how a hut nh (sim can be defended as 
a divine law 'It thevieally caie tor Allah's 
commandment as unalterable whv do they 
nut implement the Qur anu injunction in the 
seise t4 IS) which cleailv lays down 
arbitiaiuin bclore divoice’ It is such a tair 
and clcarlv expounded piovision toi women 
Yet no Muslim theologian insists on 
following It in ihe event ot dtvoicc 

It the Qui amc injunctions are tollowed 
scrupulously Muslim women will begieatly 
benetiied and cmpowcicd Ihc Ulamaund 
Muslim leaders who talk ol divine shan'ah 
being immutable kepi quiet when the Biilish 
rulers deprived Muslim women ol then nglii 
in agiiiiiltural property It was in total 
violation ot shall ah provision Thus ii will 
be seen that opposition lo C'(T on the part 
ot Muslim leadcis is a polilual iiid not a 
religious act 

Alsu the piactice of dowiy is widely 
prevalent among Muslims T arliei there wcie 
no instances ot bride buiniiig among 
Muslims Now so many c ises aie lepoitcd 
trom lime lu time in llruu media \el the 
MPLB does nothing beyond passing 
resolution once in a while No sustained 
movement is launched against it Some 
Muslim women in Bombay h.id taken 
initiative lodevisca nikahnama stipulating 
cotidiiions protecting legitimate and Islamic 
rights ol women It w.ts fotwardcdloMPLB 
lu enloicc It in Ihc interests ot women It 
IS now Icatiii iliai MPl B is likely to give 
Its ajipiuva) to it in rattier watered down 
lorm Ills reluctant tuagreetoro/u^-i lafwu 
Idcicgjicd right to divoicc) which is an 
c'm|xiwcring pioviston ot shan all 

The MPLB indulges in Islamic rhetoiic 
but does ni xi u> nothing to inluse Islamic 
spun More it indulges m Islamic rhetoric 
moic Ihc rights ol Muslim women aie 
threatened It uiganiscs strong protests 
whencvei privileges ol men art* in danger 
It has also nut educated Ihc common 
Muslims that polygamy was jvermtUed by 
the Qui an to help widows and orphans, 
and that loo with lull sense ot justice to 
all the wives In tact Islam encourages 
monogamy and discourages jiulygamy The 
holy Prophet hud spcciiicaily prohibited 
his son in-law Ah to take second wile 
while his daughtci Fatima was alive The 
MPLB leaders keep quiel even when some 
non-Muslims convert to Islam to take 
second wife which amounts to gross misuse 
ut Islamic laws The recent judgment by 
the Supreme Court asking the government 
ot India to sjsecily its fiusilion about uniform 
civil code was delivered when petition was 
hied by the aggrieved Hindu w i ves against 
suchmisuseol Islamic laws HadtheMPLB 
leaders protested against such misuse anfl 
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uppealed to Qadis not to soii'inni'ic »ucn 

niani.i^r • II would Iiuvl hiid very mollifying 

c/tril on non Vlu\limt 
The MPLB ItMiii I s kept t/iiic' lor u couple 
ot months iltaihi Supreme Court judgment 
wjsdclneud Aminov, when elec lions are 
iliawing ne II ilie> luvt. •iiilJi niy woken up 
and aie ii anp ihicaii ning language Some 
ot the speakers in the nieciing organised bv 
the MPI B in Bomb ly on December 2 IWS 
even dec! iicdjih idfoi pio'ectionolsharrah 
I his wi 11 pi o vide g 11 si to I he R J P pi opapanda 
mill Ilicy will m luin dee laic jihad against 
Muslim person il law So lar the BJP 
propaginda about iiniloim cisil code his 
been in the low key lluv an undoubtedly 
going to UK hide it in iIkii niinilcsio But 
sincethevaic iKoainnin iiilie Muslim sole 
(they have alii idy mm n Die slog in ol iii/im 
iruhiwtii M\<i iiitnoi ii (duciiion training 
andeoiiimuii toi Mushnisi tluy niuy not 
raise the issue ol ( (( in i student maiinct 
It may hi r used pisi in s iinH then Hindutva 
brigadt 

In lad nidiiiioii as oiu must know how 
to manipul lU i iiious von sccktis is the 
vote sccktis il o iiv to 111 iiiipiilatc voieis 
This mails n it ds il ol political space 
which intilloMii vokis loi cominuiiitv ol 
votcrsic iiuxploii lolhcii lane III However 
the Muslim leidiis Iiim ikmi leaiiil tho 
art Hus know onis oiii nude niclhod 
1 e to I use the i moiioii il pitvh ol Muslims 
and then p i\ h a k the pine by cndaneeime 
their seeiiiin 

I hit the poliiii dp titles paiielci the voieis 
in geiuiil md Muslims iii piiiieiilai is 
prosed hv the I HI thal the) suddenly 
boeoi le eoiieeiiied with tin welt ai ol 
thosi )MoU|>s null oiiommitie s whose votes 
they Seek (oie\un|le Indti I Gandhi II id 
diawii up I I s point ptoeianime loi 
minoiiiiis whiih was also endorsed b) 
Raps (luulhi I'lveiiiinint Mowevci lor 
all these veils no oiu imoni! high and 
mighty even km w uhii ilus piouiamme 
IV A suieev (luuhieleel hv Institute of 
Islaniie Sliiilii s Boiiih ly ihout the 
implement IIIOI 1 ol IS poiiu piogiaiiiiiu in 
Delhi tuiulei the viiy nosi ol the cent/il 
govtriinuni) uid in lliii I’ladesh dn w 
(ompletelv hi mk flu oltiieis in charge 
eilhei c ive e V IS ve lephes oi avoided 
meeting oui lepicseniatives But now 
suddenly it h i I ee n n iliseovcred hy the 
Congiesv eoveiniiunt iiul i high powete*d 
loniintttee Ills he in sei up under the 
ehaiinianship ol Pi in ib Mukci|i to 
supeTvisi the I'liple nuni iiion ol the 1*1- 
poiiiipiogramnii Siniilaily e iilierin IdhO 
Indira Gandhi •■oeernmetit hid appointed 
Gopal Singh ( onimiUi to make 
recommendations lor the Wvllaic ol 
minorities and SCs and S1 s Gopal Singh 
being a man oi inie grily and eoinmitnienl . 
worked hard did ihoiough research and 
made eveellcni leeummcndaiionv ilte'i 
eollceiing d iia scrupulously 1 he 
recommend uioiis weie howevei, ignored 


dflUMICIVCU I iiw , 

have bencliicd a great deal it the Gopal 
Singh committee report bad been sincerely 
implemented 

The Muslim leaders themselves never 
txHbcrcd iihout the report They were busy 
with the Babri niasjid issue whii h was highly 
emotional and could make them ‘great 
leaders overnight In lael they never had 
the wcllaie ol the Muslims at their hc-art 


political bargJiui 

Today, even BJPis trying to court Mushr 
votes It the Muslim leaders had beet 
concerned with the betterment ot Muslim 
lot they would have intelligently used the 
new political space for their benefit Bui 
that IS remotest from Iheirheart Old addicts 
as they are they arc playing the same 
game 


Forest Management and 
Survival Needs 

Community Experience in West Bengal 

Neela Mukherjee 

Sustuiiutl tomimotin puitt< tpution m loint foiest management 
pto/etts IS possihl" onh if the siuvival needs of the poor have been 
met h( loi ehand 

IN lunc I9US we visited to a tribal aica ol (a) to reduce pressure on natural toresG 


West Bengal to study the status ol 
development il mtcrvcniionsandtheirimpact 
on Ihi loi il people This was pait ol panel 
data ecner ition thiough Paitieipaioiv Rural 
Ap|)L iisal IPRA) since I Wl on poverty and 
well btma ol tribals I he sample village 
Krishn i Raksliit Chak has large number ol 
pool landics lihouieis The tnhals m the 
ail I ail ingagcd amongst oihci activities 
III lomt loicsi Management (JIM) toi 
piotiilion ol liiial loresis Recently with 

I iigc SI ill illii It Idling ol lues suehcMoii 
sullir.d a big scthaik Laigc li.iils ol such 

II lluigwcicilearly vistbli lioiiiihcappioaeli 

III id Kiishna Kakshit Chak is being visited 
I Very two ye us slatting Irom the year 1991 
Duiing the luirent visit villagets appiaised 
aboui thi com Ittions picvailmg m and aiound 
the village The issue ot JPM wa. biought 
up IS an issue lor immediate discussion hy 
dilicii lit groups otvillagi rs during Ihccouise 
ot micr iLtion with them 

J1 M IS a novel experiment in protection 
oi toicsis bv local communiiK s in 
coll ihoiation with the lorcst dcp.irlment 
Such 111 III igcment is crucial because toiests 
which pi ly a critual role in hjiancing the 
globalCLOsvstcni areundcrincreasingthreat 
tioin ariihiopogenic toices Participatory 
niaiiagi nient strategics m proletiing loresis 
tot meeting local needs and also lor 
preservation/ conservation of bio diversity 
aic increasingly gaming attention m many 
countries ol the world The success of 
Aiabari experiment in JEM in Midnapore 
disiiicl ot West Bcngal'is well knowin 
However ironically, in the same district 
Jl M ol Ai)uni moueatailedtodchvcrievuits 

The ohtcctives ot social lotcstiy under 
JFM can Ih- hioadly summed up as lollows 


(b) to involve indigenous people depending 
oil loiesis lot their subsistence needs in 
planning development exploitation and 
piotcction ot loiests and thereby (c) to 
preseivc/conseivc* bio divcrsitv bv means 
ol people s participation 

1 he plant.iiion under JFM m Arjum was 
aiound 76 hectaies as pet the local forest 
department while it wasanmnd 200hectares 
.IS pel the villiigcrs The Arjum forest 
pioicctioii committee lormcd in I99I was 
eiiiiusted to look altei the plantation lor 
live ycais as pi I the igrcemciit ihcoiiiial 
Idling year being 1996 This is because 
the loresi piotcction committee according 
to the JFM agicemeni bcinines eligible to 
get Its shale ot 21 pci cent timber only 
when tl.cy pi OK it ihv 11 res* tor a peiioil 
ol live years 

Ihe villageis described the diflerent 
species which weic under plantation in the 
JFM area 1 hay brought leaves ol many such 
spi-cics Iro.n local trees in the village to 
desciibe I'u m Selected species under JFM 
ai Ariuni were as in table 

NaiiK Use 

giiiiai loddci and timber 

cishew trull tree 

iiiLalyplus rudder (.when small) riicwood 

and umber 

akashmoni toddei tirewood and timber 

sahahul fodder rirtwiiud and timber 

sinsh fiiewiHid and timber 

paiash rircwood and umber 

inanjan lirewood and Umber 

hufii Ffiuno 

The members ol the Arjum tore’ 
protection committee went from door*to 
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door to nequest people to protect forcMs 
They guarded the forest With great eeat and 
enthusiasm Whenever they heard any noise 
m the torest or saw some (listurbance they 
ran to protect the forest and brought such 
incidents to the notice of the forest 
department Thiscontinuedfrnm 1991 tothe 
middle of 1994 when the forest protection 
committee was effective in protecting the 
torcsi 

According to the villagers the local forest 
administration was generally relaxed since 
the foresters thought that people had accepted 
responsibility tor protection of forests under 
the JFM agreement However since mid- 
August 1994 the forest recorded a large 
numberot illii.it telling The telling became 
so rampant that it could not be stopped until 
all timber trees near inhabited areas 
suiiounding the forest were lolled The 
protection committee at the beginningc aught 
seveial thieves but alter a tew days the 
numbei was much biggci than what ihcv 
could handle Man> were c luitht and hne'd 
but the spate ol Icllmg continued almost 
unabated ind the Aijuni loicM proiection 
committee hec line vntuillv incitcctive 
Amongst the ottcndcis sonic suriciidcied 
some ran away while sonic othcisihic iiened 
the local guards with due consequences 

The piicc ol tiinhei Icll as i icsuli ol mass 
illicit telling and the iimhci was sold ai a 
cheapci rale due to a glut in the loc il maikcl 
Villagers weie themselves involvc.d in the 
telling The bicalcdowti ol the JbM was a 
blow Id ii« crcdibililv 

Seeing the mass loot ot the torcsi ta term 
usudbyihevillagcistihc panchayaiol Arjuni 
decided to quickly tell its plantation under 
social lorestry lor Ks II 00 (XX) Such a 
hasty decision w is imended to he pie- 
emptiyc i e to stop illcgil Ulling in Jf M 
areas from spreading to the plantation by the 
panchayat The p incha> at had done parallel 
plantation on the banks ol a local c anal With 
rapid disapiiearance o' ticcs under the. social 
forestry ^jacciit tc IFM the panchayat 
decided to fell uihci areas ot plantation 
under the social ioicstry scheme and reap 
benefit at the earliest 

In the middle ui 199‘i the leiling was 
linally arrested 1 wo haste reasons areullered 
by different groups ol villagers (I) One 
immediate factor was that the contractors 
who were now telling tiecs under the social 
forestry programme ol the panchayat were 
alert and kept an all round vigil in the area 
concerned (2) Some plantation ot JFM 
(less than 2S per cent) still remained II was 
far away from the villages and hence was 
not easily accessible 

DiIIIKINCi VllWPUINIS 

Villagcis, sonic ol whom were active 
members of ihe Aijuni forest protection 
committee formeu in l99].andwhofoiesaw 
dangers to the plantation under JFM with 
recurrent incidents ol illicit telling 


communicated with the forest department in 
October-November 1994 They suggested 
immediate arrangements to be made by the 
department for telling and sale ot loresi 
timber under the JFM According to them 
the telling ot trees under JFM was un- 
necessunly delayed by the loresi department 
given the timber content ot the toresi and 
Its valuation The villagers were not worried 
about the five-year penod ot the agreement 
lor protection ot the forest They were mote 
wurnc-d about the dangets ot iliicit felling 
which was imminent and threatened the 
very existence ot the plantation These 
villagers realised that the forest committee 
would he ol limited use in preventing such 
illicit telling However the torest department 
was unable to come out with any immediate 
solution 

One major reason repeatedly pointed out 
by a group ol villagers for the felling was 
the seasonal livelihood and food insecurity 
which plagued the area and led to conditions 
ol scmi-siarvation amongst the poor people 
For two three years the JFM wuikcd well 
L ast ycai in tin Bengali month ot ‘bhadra 
(August September) tood shortage reached 
peak This was due u> tall in employment 
opportunities toi pool people Some ot them 
tcKik rccouisc to illicit telling ot trees and 
sold thi m in tin loc.il markets lot Ks 20- 
2*5 pel tree 

rile torcsi dcparlineiii repicsentativc 
though awan ot what was happening was 
unable to deviate from the agiecmcnt with 
Ideal eommunitics Ihe department could 
nut arrange loi immediate Idling ot trees 
in (he latter halt ot 1994 as icqucsicd by 
many villagers becausethe five-yearpeiiod 
ot the agtccnicnt was still to be completed 
As per the agreement the bencticiary 
communiiy was m t entitled to the long-term 
benetilsol JFM betnie the live year period 

According to the rcprcwnlative the JFM 
was probicmai ic in areas closer to towns (not 
all villages in Arjuni are close to town), sine e 
illicit telling and selling ol trees became 
much easiei He also alleged that the 
protection committee had members who 
tacitly cncouiagcd such illicit felling The 
local offenders when caught were protected 
by members of the lorest protection 
committee out of local political patronage, 
kinship, etc 

The problem was aggravated due to two 
cases ol thclt in which differential fines were 
imposed on the cuipnts caught for telling 
trees The incident aroused adverse local 
reactions and was interpreted as political 
favounttsm This tnggered felling of trees 
on a large scale which were sold in the local 
markets The protection committee also 
became relatively inactive with dilterences 
cropping up amongst its membus 

The reason otfered by the lorest 
department, such as nearness to markets and 
political favouritism failed to .ikvount (or 
the years prior lo 1994 when the JFM 
agreement was strictly honoured by the 


community Even il it is attuiMKi thM tfiMV 
was some tacit sup(iort of the goveitifnf 
body tor such illicit felling the question stiii 
remains as to what was the underlying cause 
and who gained how much 
Going bv the tood calendar ot (he region 
troni haisakh imid April to mid May) to 
‘srabon fmid-iuiy tomid August) the poor 
pcuple work hard and save little tor the 
ditticuli months to iollow In srabon there 
IS greater availability ut woik due to buoyant 
tarming activities The worst part is from 
bhadra to kartik (mid August to mid* 
November) when no agricultural oi other 
woik available except lot latt hingtishand 
selling It in local markets Sue h livelihood 
strategy is quite uncertain and riskv since 
oppoitunitics lot catching tish were not 
available on a daily basis and such catch 
and Its price ditlcr troni time to 'ime 
Villagers pointed out (hat by mid-August 
insecurity ot tood and livelihood was 
relatively acute as compared to other years 
some people who were at the bttnk of 
siaivation icsorted to illicit telling ot trees 
and sold them in the local markets for 
meagre amounts 

I he tood calendar indicated that whereas 
woik was available lor Ihe poor in 
agrahyan (mid November to mid- 
Dcccmbcr) in near by villages when both 
men and women lound employment the 
month to Iollow polish (mid December 
to mid January) oiiiy provided work to 
men T he poor householcls did some savings 
in the months ot agrahyan and poush and 
bought coin at cheaper prices lo store it 
tor the diflicult months which followed 
In magh (mid January to mid February) 
(he poor caught fish and sold them as a 
livelihood while in phalgun (mid- 
Febiuary lo niid March) they sold lircwood 
and were able lo eain a meagre living 
Howcvci in chaiira (mid March to mid- 
Apnl) litc became more difiicult when 
income earning opportunities were 
prac Ik ally ml and hence putchasing power 
tor tood was in short supply 

The question still remains as lo why Ihe 
torcsi remained intact prior to mid 1994 
The answer lay in the locally grown wild 
tood which provided a safety net to the poor 
people in the difficult months Earlier wild 
tood was freely available from farms and 
other common property resources (CPRs) 
Free access to such food dwindled since 
1994 leading ui increase in food insecunty 
The wild food was sold in the local market 
by the farmers, to protect their real income 
against nsing food prices The following 
were market prices of some items 


isa®— . 

susni sak 
kalmi sak 
ginm sak 
lhankum sak 

nale sak 


Local Pnve 
Rs 6 /kg 

Re 1/t small bundles 
Rs 2/kg 

Rs KVkg (dried ones more 
expensive) 

Rs 1 lO/kg 


(snails wlic also sold) 
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Further with degradaiion af CPRs, 
availMlity olwilJ I'otnJ shrinkcdtoa large 
extent. Rural wtuncn who were the primary 
gatherers oHihhI were foreed to walk long 
distances (dr the .same. With shrinking 
supply ol wild food their capacity to hedge 
against loud insccurii) of their house- 
holds was enormously strained. Hence 
poor people in that area were cither 
idreed to reduce their consumption of wild 
rood or buying them tor ihctr substitutes) 
from the market by generating additional 
incomiS. However, livelihood opportu¬ 
nities also declined, lienee, survival needs 
became ol utmost importance. As an 
alternative to starvation, many resorted to 
contingency saleol JI'M plamaiion to I'ecd 
themselves 

The failure of JFM resulted m depletion 
of local loresis which lorccd women to go 
to other Idicsis lor fuelwood. The forest 
proiectioncoinmiiiecsol iho.se forests posed 
amajor hindrance. Ileiicc women faced great 
difficulty in procuring iniiioi forest prixiuce 
foi then day-to-day existence. Also, the 
protection committee lost its share of 25 per 
cent limbei eiiiiilemcnt under JFM. The 
village protection conimiltee which Uxiked 
alter the torest lot more than three years lust 
its entitlement to coiiuiiunity benefits. Most 
importantly it lost cK’dibilny 

Ivll’l l( MIONS IDK HoUfV 

JFM diK's not opctaie in .1 vacuum It is 
inllucnced by local socio-economic, political, 
cultural and ecological s ariabics in the ureas 
concerned It these lorces arc not reckoned 
with then a bliicpriiit lor participatory 
management ol iiutuial resources remains 
naive and becomes uiisust.unable in the lung 
run The cioss-cuiienis ol such variables 
can make 01 mar comiiiiinity pailieipation 
and It IS imporiaiit to iecogni.se the major 
forces so as to lake steps to integrate then 
into JFM or minimise iheir di.storlionury 
intiuenceoveriime Again, the communities 
concerned are the best judge of such lactors 
and It IS they who can he approached fur 
evolving locally viable strategies for 
community participaiion. 

The survival needs ol poor communities 
need to be reeogiii.sed on a priority-basis 
as pillars tor siiengthening community 
participation. Iiulepiessed areas with higher 
levels ol poverty, day-to-day cxisence 
comes tupniost on their agenda. The most 
urgent community need at Arjuni is that 
of alternative means ol livelihood during 
lean sca.sons with agriculture being the 
mainstay in peak seasons. Unless survival 
needs ol food and livelihood are met, 
parttcipaiiun for natural resource 
management would always remain 
threatened. Of what u.se is timber benefits, 
to a community, many of whom arc trapped 
in.subsistence living 
The meetings ol Itirest protection 


committees and forest dep.'irimcnt have 
become a ritual. The villagers of Krishna 
Rakshit Chak exclaimed that there were too 
many meetings with too little outcome. It 
is important to look back on the results of 
the numerous mceting-s and iliink of way.s 
to make them more cffccti vc since tlic number 
ufnux'tingsdocs not ensure the sustainability 
of JFM, Moreover, the roles of forest 
department and village commimiiies require 
clanltcation and may need to fie re-defined 
so that loresi protection becomes more 
el Icct i ve. There can be several g 1 oups wi thin 
the same community and ti is important to 
rceogni.se their ideniitics for they inllucncc 
coniinunity decision-making and the quality 
ol proicciion. At pre.scnt. it olien happens 
that everyone’s responsibility becomes no 
one’s responsibility. 

Charges ol nepotism, favouritism also need 
to be seriously addressed. Credibility of the 
people in the protection committee and of 
forest department IS importani. It is necessary 
to lotik into the checks and balances in the 
system to minimise nepotism and 
favouritism. Questions ol legitimacy of 
proleciion commitlce have also been raised 
by the villagers. This calls for lurthcr 
empowerment of protection (.ommittce. 

The seasonal protection ol forests needs 
to be iniensilied in consultation with 
villagers, especially during lean .seasons. 
Protection can become more efiective with 
sca.st)nal .strategics to suppoit ItvcIilitKid, 
income and food. At pre.seni. women’s 
participation is negligible. It needs to be 
increased since, as shown by the Aijtini 
experience, women become the worst 
suficrers when Jt'M failed. 

One lesson which comes diiectly trom 
the Arjuni experience is that gieaiei scope 
for llcxibility needs to he created in the 
menio-randum ol uiidcrsi.mding For 
instance, decision for felling ol trees under 
JFM III Arjuni could have been hastened 
when responsible members of the local 
community sensed danger to JFM. Just 
because the period of the agiecment was 
not over, such official felling was ruled 
out. Indexible rules came in the way of 
jointly managed natural resources whose 
ti mber harvest could have been 1 in mediately 
marketed with profit to the community and 
the deaprtment. 

Speedy replication of JFM witlunit proper 
nurturing of community participation and 
institution building is open to all kinds of 
problems. Many local people were not 
convinced about the benefits ol JFM. They 
expressed that there was not really any 
ownership ot natural resources involved 
nor payment for protection done Irom day- 
to-'duy. Elfective communication, 
dialoguing and sensitising ol both forest 
depanment and people are important More 
thoughts arc required on ways of 
community building since weak and fragile 
in.stitutions can play havoc with the future 


of/FM. Long temg^ttsMmdiymmer 
people who are facing majs»' problems 
livlihood - lintd insecurity. The prese 
JFM model needs to he re-modelled 1 
terms of livelihood benefits which at 
immediate and less commercial. 

It' JFM as a strategy becomes difficul 
to he repiicated it is important that intensi v 
suul-scarching to rectify some of its flaws 
iimitatioits be done. Participation b; 
communities for material incentives ha: 
major limitations because it takes placi 
after important decision have been made 
rules and laws have already been fratnet 
by the col laborator/agency concerned. Wha 
is so great about receiving 2 S per cent o; 
timber harvest'.’ Is that acceptable to tht 
local community or just another case oi 
imposition by the forest department? Doe; 
it compensate for them on a day-lo-daj 
basis? Should the sharing of returns bt 
made more attractive? If so. what are those 
ways? Should there be more communit) 
participation in decision-making? Wha^ 
about gender issues? These and othei 
questions need to be sorted out. For this 
interactions with the community is 01 
.utmost importance for it has many positive 
ideas and has major slake in protection 01 
natural resources. 

Community participation in large group: 
IS seldom auiumaiic. Most often it require: 
iiiiiiutiun and a process of nurturing. It i: 
important to take steick of whether the 
facilitators in the forest department have 
enough skills lor motivating local people 
and likewise tor institution building at the 
local level. The deficiencies in such 
iniervcntions need to be identified and 
appropriate measures to tackle them arc tc 
be devised. Facilitating communit) 
participation is not an easy job. Il require: 
communiiy-lriendly attitudes, tact 
training, broad vision and years of field 
learning with different communities. 

It IS common 10 suppress failure stories 
in commuAiiy participation. Many 
development workers feel depressed. Some 
even give up vusiting those communities) 
sites, accepting them as problematic 
communities/areas not able to or willing 
to respond to participatory interventions. 
Such reactions need to be avoided. 

1 'hc Arjuni experience in JFM goes a 
long way to show that survival needs are 
of prime importance and can easily 
destabilise community rights and benefits 
to resource management. Any JFM which 
does not recognise the significance of 
creating strategies for sustaining livelihood 
- food security - at the local level has a 
doubtful future. 

(Thanks are due to villagers of Krishna 
Rakshit Chak. the forest department of 
Kalaikunda disirici administrarion, Midiui- 
pore, and STS tepeba and Abhijil Ghosh 
for their views.) 
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‘Invisible’ Workers Reach 
International Heights 

Renana Jhabvala 


The growing phenomenon of home-based workers has farted the 
International Labour Organisation to tall for a comention for 
Homewotkers, the fust meeting of w.huh was held reicntly 


ALTHOUGH theic is j great deal ol lip- 
service paid to the plight ol unorganised 
sector woikcis vety little is actually done 
torthem It is extremely dilticult to organise 
these workcis and those organisations that 
have, against all odds come up usually can 
operate only at the local ot state level rarely 
possessing enough clout to ensure the 
enlorccmcni ol National Laws to protect 
these woikers The Constiuctioii Woikeis 
Protection Bill, loi example h.is still not 
been enacted by parliament in spite ot 
countrywide agilalions by constiuction 
workers and lepeated assurances by the 
concerned ministei 1 he ABricullure Workers 
Act has met a similar late in spite ot the 
strung recommendations ot the National 
Commission oa Kuial 1 about Iheie has 
been nopiogiesson the Home basc’d Workers 
Protection ind Wcllare Bill which was 
introduced in parliament as a private 
membei s bill in IVXO and withdrawn on the 
assuraticCol the ministcrthat it would actually 
he brought in as a government hill 

Home based woikers XOpercento* whom 
are women are the most invisible ol all 
unorganised sc'ctoi workers as they work 
in the privacy ol iheiruwn homes Yet ilicir 
invisibility has in »ome ways contributed to 
the intcrnationalisine ol the issue Since 
they can he exploited e.isilv home based 
workers exist and remain unorganised in 
most coiiniiies ol the woild including the 
nc host ones A iid i n most ways the di I lie ultic s 
<rl these workers remain the same whether 
they sew garments in E ngland make toys 
in New Yolk weave silk in Thailand or roll 
bidis in India 

Home-based woik is lound in many 
diltercnt luinis in countries ol the south and 
north, in both urban and rural areas 
1 raditional handicralts work has oltcn been 
carrini out in the home and piece-rate 
homework is also pait ol the most nKidern 
paltcrns ol production associated with 
dccentialisation ot pnxiuction and a growth 
in the sub-level The worldwide tticrease in 
homework has to be understood i n the context 
ol a growing demand lor a flexible labour 
lonce I*tccc-ratc home-work i s on the increase 
in both north and south in a range ot 
industnox textiles and clothing, u variety o) 


packing and assembly work, paper and 
printing engineering, electrical and 
electronics leather work etc Homeworkers 
mainly women olten work' tor a small, 
local sub contractor part of a chain leading 
to major transnational companies tor 
example garment retailers or brand names 
car producers or electronics companies In 
countiies ot the south the growth in this 
toini ol honiewurk is associated with the 
drive lor me reused exports Much traditional 
crails work dune at home is also earned out 
under a putting out system whereby the 
home based worker o supplied with the 
materials and designs and is paid tor hci 
labour without taking in marketing or sharing 
in the prutiis ot the business Examples ol 
this type ol work are knitting or weaving 
in the north and basket-making and weaving 
in ihc south 

In most countries ol ihe south, the piece 
rate homeworkers exists along with small 
producers or own account workers Often 
as a small producer loses control over her 
market or raw material she becomes a piece 
late worker 1hc >wn account worker is 
raiely much bettei oil as he usually has to 
buy the law maieiials from a contractor and 
sell Ihe timshed product in a monopoly 
market Thi own account worker laces 
competition lor biggci moic puweilul 
business and has less access to credit 
workplace and mai kets bood-prcK essing and 
weaving arc two examples ol own-account 
workers whose status as small independent 
producers is being undermined and who are 
gi.idaally losing control over their markets 
In Ihe rural sector home-based work is 
usually seasonal and is often assiKiated with 
other types ot agricultural and manual work 
This kind ot woik includes ptuecssing ol 
agricultural oi forest pniducc, packing and 
cleaning of fruit and vegetables and the 
processing ol fish products 

I lome-bascd woi k includes a wide vancty 
ol work and work relations It is difficult 
to separate Ihc workers into employees nr 
sell-employcHl as these distinctions arc too 
ngid to cover the range of work relations 
that exist in the home-based system Most 
home-based woikers cam very low incomes 
The piece-rates they meive ore usually much 


lower than the legal minimum wage (whene 
It exists) It they have to buy the raw material 
and sell the linishcd product, the margins 
they receive barely covci the cost of their 
lahoui Most surveys show that home-based 
workers earn incomes lower than olhei 
workers Their woik i<hi is uncertain and 
irregular, depending on the sagaiics ol the 
market, on the weather on the needs of a 
conliaclor or the availability ol raw 
materials 

For Ihc* homo based workci her home is 
her workplace Her house is usually small, 
with no piopri lighting or ventilatiim Her 
work tcHils arc* rudimrntarv causing siiain 
Icading to severaI health pioblems Sine<* the 
raw maieiidls or comixinems lor hei work 
ate alt in the house hei children aie often 
exposed to anxious substances such as 
tobacco glue and paints She has generally 
no ligal protection and lew employim*ni 
lights and has lo ukc whatever income she 
gels Her .icecss to maikcts and ciedit are 
limited and so she has Intlc priispect ol 
improving her siluation She h.u no social 
sec Hilly lor example health scisices 
insutam c c hildc are oi housing and usually 
has to pay high maikci tales toi these services 

Okic.is 

Home based work is agrowing worldwide 
phenomenon and since l.isi IS years many 
dillereni women s gioups have been trying 
lo organise them Ihc Sell Finployed 
Womens Association (SfWA) has been 
organising home haccd woikers in India for 
20 years SF WA menibeis iiu lude the small 
artisans like wcaveis and c,ir[K*niers and 
piece tale woikers likt g.irincni and bidi 
workers SFWA is a union ol 1 41000 
members and sponsois co operatives ol its 
members to produc c .illc r n.ii i vc cmpli lyment 
So l.ir It has 6t co opcialivt*s including i 
CO operative bank and co operatives 
pioviding social protection like healthcare, 
childcare and housing to iis members 

In 19X8 the International Labour 
Organisation (II O) began a programme* on 
home based work inthicccountiiesof south 
e.ist Asia with the support ol DANIDA A 
numbet ol glass remts projects have been 
developed including PATAMAKA the 
homewoikcrs network in the Philippines 
and HomeNet, a network ot 12 women s 
craft groups, based in Chiangmai in the 
north of Thailand Other projects are 
developing in Indonesia and other parts of 
Thailand me luding work with urban piece 
rate home-workers In Cole d I voire the 
National Union of Informal Sector Women 
(SYNAFSI > altiliaicd to the national eentre 
Dignit e organises home based workers 
including fcKKi processors With assistance 
from .SEWA. a self employed Women’s 
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Union ha& been recently launched in Sourh 
Africa In Europe, project* cm homework 
have been active unce the 1970s in the UK 
and the Netherlands More recently, a 
working group on Homeworking wa:h 
organised Ry the European Commission and 
a European Co-ordinating Group is being 
formed Other developments in industrialised 
Lountnes include a three-year campaign to 
oiganisc outworks (homeworkers) in 
Australia and several initiatives in Japan In 
Canada the Ontario District ot the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
has set up an association tor homeworkers 
and IS working with a bioad coalition ol 
other organisations to lobby tor improvement 
ol pay and conditions The intemalional 
trade union movement too has been paying 
more attention to home-based ssoiksis In 
1988 the International Conicdcration ot 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTUs) passed a 
resolution calling on all concerni^ groups 
to help organise as did llie International 
Pood Woikcrs (lUF) and the International 
Garment and Leather Workers Federation 
(ITGLWF) The ILO then held a tripartite 
Experts Meeting in 1990 to discuss the 
issue ot homewoik 

Grass roots organisations have realised 
that the giowih ol homeworking is an 
international phenomenon and it the 
homeworkers have to be organised and 
proicricd it would have to be at an 
international level Some links have already 
been lorged between piojects in diticieiit 
countries, sometimes in regional or 
international me clings and sometimes 
through delegations bilateral exchanges oi 
meeiings among homeworkers Such 
meetings have also established the need lot 
co-ordinated advocacy and researi h at the 
intemational level I nr example in 1989 an 
international workshop was held in 
Ahmedabad tacilitatcd by II O In I9<J() an 
international conierence was held in the 
Nethci lands suppoited by the European 
Commission Kegioti.il workshops held by 
the 11,0 DAMDA project m Manila Ihe 
Philippines III 1991 and in Malang 
Indonesia in 199^ weic attended bs 
international observers The Association toi 
Women and Development (AWISl 
conierence in W ishingion DC held three 
sessions on homcwotking attended by 
people trom Asia Aliua F.uiopc. America 
and West Asia At the grass riKits level in 
1992, a conleiencc loi honwworkers was 
held in Biadlord attended by delegations 
from seWA India I’oituj/al and the 
Net hei lands 

OrCiAMsinc. Homi uasi o Wokki ks 

Unions in industnaliscd countries whose 
traditional strength and methods ol 
organising have been based on large 


workplaces, have generally found 
homeworkers difficult to organise In the 
past unions have fought - unsuccessfully - 
tor the formal prohibition ot homeworic 
However the enormous growth ot home- 
based work which has accompanied the 
erosion ol organised labour’s tradilionaJ 
mdusirial base has begun to spur unions 
towards a greater awareness ot the extent ol 
the problem and to begin to organise these 
previously invisible’ workers In Canada 
and Australia Ihe International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union (ILGWU)and the 
Clothing and Allied Traders Union ol 
Australia (CATU) have initiated local 
c ampaigns to organise home-based gai ments 
workers In Madenoa. Portugal, the Union 
ol Workers in the Embroidery Tapesirs 
Textile and Cralt Industries has lot many 
years been organising embroidery 
homeworkers winning important gams in 
Italy the Clothing and Textile Woikiis 
Union (ULTEA-CGIL) organises 
homeworkers in the Pisa area In the 
Netherlands GtecceandSpain womcniriile 
unionists art. developing piogrammcs to 
unionise homeworkers 
Organising home-based workers requires 
tlexibic and creative ways ot reaching oiii 
to workers in the domestic woikplace ,ind 
ot winning public support In many t ounti ics 
homework (particularly in the clothing 
industry) relics heavily on immigi ant groups 
Organising materials must theidore be 
published in Ihe languages ol the immigrant 
communities In Australia CATU publishes 
Us paper Ragmag in 12 languages In 
Canada the ILGWU has locused initially 
on work in Toronto’s Chincse-Vietnamcsc 
community Outreach work and lescaich 
wcie done by Chinese Vietnamese workers 
employed by the union At another level a 
publicitv campaign has been waged to 
highlight the issue ol homewoik and raise 
public awareness This has focused 
specilically on the big letaileis whose 
supiiluis include small manulacturers 
cmpioyine homcworkeis, enlisting support 
tiom consumor'. oigamsations 
In Madciia where there are currently over 
^8 (KX)regisiercdembroidery homeworkers 
many ditlerent methods have been used to 
reach the women The union has made 
cxlcnsivc use ol Ihe media to reach woikers 
in their homes In the early days ol union 
organising, the church was used to spread 
intormation and gam access to meeting 
rtKinis With almost every lamilv on the 
island having at least one person woiking 
on embroideiy regular union meetings at 
lactones could also be used to pass on 
information to other tamily members 
working at home In Italy, the FILTEA- 
COIL SCI up a ‘Hying squad’ to reach 
homeworkers scattered ovei wide areas in 
small village's and towns near Pisa The 


union leafleted houses, street by sfreet 
organised public meetings in village squares 
and set up a phone line as a contact point 
They distnbuted questionnaires to build up 
their information on homework at 
supermarkets and schools Social events were 
organised to break down the workers’ social 
isolation This campaign resulted in the 
recruitment ot 9U0 new home-based union 
members 

As the majority ol homeworkers are 
women organising olten involves working 
liom a base in the community and being 
prepared to develop a range ol strategies or 
approaches to address the issues raised by 
homework and by homeworkers themselves 
In many cases this has involved an active 
alliance beiwcen the unions and women s 
organisations The work itself isalsobringtng 
into the open the extent ot homework and 
Its importance to modem economics, re¬ 
emphasising the need to organise 

In the Nclheilands the Women s Union 
(Viouwenhond FNV) has played a majoi 
role as a link belwcon tlie homework support 
centres and the trade union Icdciation FNV 
I he women s union isanotlicial bade union 
which organises woiiien whethci they are in 
paid cmploymciii or not but does not have 
negotiating lights 

In northern Thailand homeworkers have 
been assembled inio the Chiangmai 
MOMENT through the el lorts ol Ihe YMCA 
Chiangmai Ntiw it has a membership of 
I 000 women homeworkers I he Chiangmai 
MOMENT with IIO DANIDA assistance 
has provided revolving funds assistance in 
maikcting and training in small business 
managemeni Silk wcaveis in noith-c-ast 
Thailand have been ti .lined in the technology 
ol dyeing and ensuring colour lastncss in 
their finished fabrics by textile division ol 
the ministry ol industry Also through the 
letter a common facility lor selling the 
homeworkeis silk pioduets has been 
established wiih funding Irom the 
government ol Japan 

Homeworkers in north-cast Thailand and 
women home woi kcr c redtt under the unbrella 
ol the Credit I mon League of Thailand 
(CULT an apex oiganisation) as well as 
homcwc'ikers Irom the urban slums ot 
Bangkok in Rajbuiana ate currently being 
encouraged to get together to lorm a coalition/ 
lorum Ol network ot homeworkers A trade 
union the Labour Congress ol Thailand has 
been organising shoemaking homeworkers 
in the urban slums ol Rajburana in Bangkok 
The CULT is heinc .issisied by ILO to pay 
special attention to the credit union which 
consist largely ot women homeworker 
members Another NGO, the Appropriate 
Technology Association ol Thailand is 
initialing the establishment ot an insurance 
tor Its home-based silk weavers The Thai 
department ot labour and employment, on 
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the fiiM quarter of 1995, formed a |oint 
consultative commtttee consisting of 
government representative to tackle 
homeworkers issues A review ol existing 
labour laws as they apply to the homeworkers 
IS being done by the latHiur ministry's legal 
oft Iter 

in the Philippines, in the I9K9 a national 
network ot homeworkers known as 
PATAMABA was formed which now 
consists ol more than 3,000 members in 
vanous parts ol the archipelago To date 
PATAMABA is opeiating in 27 provinces 
ot the Philippines PATAMABA undeitakes 
a variety ot activities organising, 
networking education and training sociu- 
economu asstsiance paialcgal actions, 
lobbying advocacy lor polit y reform Over 
Its li ve-yearcxistcnce PAT AM ABA has been 
able to obtain a thici'm il I ion peso gt ant from 
the deparimcni ol kibuui and employment 
With technical and financial support Irom 
the ILO-DANIDA sub-iegional project as 
wcl I as I he DOLI through the PAT AM ABA 
the honicworkeis are gelling assistante in 
product development skills training 
marketing and ticdii to support then soiio 
economic assistance paralegal actions, 
lobbying advot.icv lor jHilicy rcinrm The 
PATAMABA is %cokinp ways ol setting up 
a co-opciativc hank and co opcialive 
insurance I he piocess has begun its 
outcomes rem.iin to he seen 

Home h ei has been set up to to ordinate 
woik wnh home based woikeis in dilleicni 
p,irts ol thi world Since the lyTOs there 
have been oieanisaiions lor homc-h,ised 
wuikeis which ,uin Ui make home-based 
workeis visible ind lo light for'ccognilioti 
ol then iiuhis is woikeis I he first ol thi sc 
organi'atioiis w >s the Sell Einplovcd 
Women s Association (SEWA) ol 
Ahmedab.id a iiadi union lor wtiinen 
workers m llu inloiinal sector including 
honii -based w oi kc i» ()lhei gi oiips h,ive been 
setupinsouth cast Asia south Atiu,i North 
America and buiojie In some cases tr.ide 
unions hav e begi in lo org.imse homewor kei s 
in others non goveinmeni organis,itions 
have been set up in the toim ol networks 
or co-operatives Ovei the last six years, 
there have hceii growing contacts hciwcen 
different groups in both north and south In 
1994. a meeting w.is held to set up an 
international nciw oi k to extent these comae Is 
and to co-oidinaic international lobbying 
work in I99S 

The aims of the nctwoik aic (a) To build 
an international network lor home-based 
workers and their organisations as well as 
NGO's eo-operatives trade unions 
researchers women's groups etc, including 
all those directly or indirectly underlying 
work in this field (b) To co-ordinate an 
international campaign for the improvement 
of honw-hased workers' conditions ol woil 


at national, regional and intemational levels 

(c) To collect and disseminate iniormation 
on home-based work to members ot the 
network and other inierirsted organisations 

(d) Toassist inobtainmgtechnical assistance 
tor and act as a channel ot the same to home- 
based workers 

HoMI -BASt-D WoRKfckS AND ILO 

At SEWA’s urging the International 
Conicdcration of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) adopted a lesolution asking ILO 
to pass a convention for the protection ot 
home workers ICFTIJ has consistently 
followed up the issue with the ILO and m 
1993 the .innual contcience ot the ILO 
tinally considered homework’ us a lopii 
lot ,1 convcniion 

I'hc II O IS a iripaiiile body All its 
decisions aic made jointly with the national 
rcjircsentativcs ol employers' federations 
iradc unions and governments, so ihai it is 
more down lo eaiili and representative than 
any other UN agency The conventions 
passed at the ILO are ratified by governments 
who then inrn them inio national labour 
legislaiion 1 his year was a first heating ol 
the Convcniion foi Homeworker> The 
C onvcnlioniscompleted in twocoiiscculive 
veais with a tripartite commitiec set-up to 
go into ihe details of the convention and 
the whole hods voting on the convention in 
the final scai 

The Const ntion on Homcwoikcrs is 
unusual and innovative C'onvcniions lot 
pioteclion ol unorginiscd sector woikers 
havi laicly been seen m the ILO Ihis is 
because Ihe rcpicscntatives oi both the 
employtis ,iml Ihe woikers lend to come 
Irom organised industry and so most 
business of the ILO lends to conccntiate on 
them 1 he dralting ol the convention was 
lamed out m the Inpartitc Committee on 
Homework aveiy tormalaltair 1 here were 
more than 2(K) jiarticipants in the committee 
The workers group was led by the Dulih 
liade Union Reprcscniativc Ikka 
Vandcnbuig I he employers’ group was led 
by Alan Wild anLnghshman from Guinness 
Company 1 he committee was chaired by 
the government representative Irom cyprus, 
1-cuna Samuels Generally, the employers 
and the unions took opposing points oi view 
on most issues so most decisions tended to 
depend on the majoniy ol governments' 
standpoints Some governments came well 
prepared and were fully awaic ot the issue 
For others this was a new area, some even 
spent a few days in the commitice giving 
statements beloic they realised that 
liomcworkcTs were not domestic maids 
The acid lest came n(dit in the beginning, 
when the committee had to decide firstly, 
whether there should be any instrument at 
all and it so what lhai instrument should 


» 

be There are three types of instruments thtt 
can be adopted by the ILO. a conveMioilt 
a recommendation or a convention followed 
by a lecummcndation The convention 
I all I led by I oumi les IS c ons ei led I nlo national 
laws fhe leiommendation as the name 
mditaies, has no force behind n and is 
purely a guideline adnih does not need to 
be ratified The lonvenlion lollowcd by 
mommcndation has both the toiieol a law 
and the recommcmi.iiions .is additional 
guidelines 

Beloieeachliipaiuicniming ihcwoikers, 
the employeis ami iht govunments met as 
sepaiaie gtoujis to discuss then stand The 
woikeis wen solidlv behindiht lonsciilion 
lollowcil by a iciomimndaiii n Ihis 
unquahlicd supjMiil njuiscnitd both (he 
cxienstvc woik ol SI WA MomiNci ,md 
the ihangiiig vvoild cionomv whiCi had 
encour<igt'd the giowtii ol homework Only 
13 yc.irs ago most tiadc iinioit) im hiding 
in India wcicagainst ,my tormot iii ognition 
lo homework as ihey fell it lonmuiied a 
ihrc.uuitactory woikcs llowcvci nowmusi 
unions iiMlised that tliiv i in no longer tuiii 
ablindcycuithciondittonsolh imcwoikers 
.ind ihai ii was Kticr to tiy lo piouci ihcm 
and organise them Aiiotliii issm thai some 
Hade unions liomihe noii't loll keenly about 
was the grow iliol telework iliat is homework 
inicluiomnumu aliens Ihisimludrdhomc- 
hased bank 1 leiks ti lejiliom ojici.itors etc 

The woikeis iipii scnliUivi ngued that 
Ihc woildwiil ibiiicis III loino ol 
cmploymcnl Icll i I'lowing number ol 
woikers wilhotil iny piotiction Whole 
industiics loi inst.imcicxiiiis,itulclothing, 
wete tianslciiing iiiio homework and a 
rajiidly cvolviiic’ miortii iiion soucty was 
liadiiig lo new loinis oi lioim woik suth us 
icicwork Homewoikiis an vuinctable as 
ihcir employtis olien leliisc to iccognise 
Iht III and also they an gcmi.illy women, 
who h.ivc no links to inidi unions Ihe 
vuincrahililv and lack ol proUiiioii Iciidsto 
low ptiy bad working londilions and no 
at less 1(1 medical tan iic I Ins is why they 
net d lo be both jiroli eltd and oiganised The 
employers repiescnialivedisagrced Hesaid 
that there aie Khi many vaiiclics ol home¬ 
work and socannol be me luded in one group 
He identilied lour types of homework - 
tnidiiional or pic industital Inimework in 
indusirialisedcountiies icliwork andinobilc 
piolcssionals Teiewoik he leh w.is still 
evolving and so should not be icgulatixl 

Given the .ihovc the dclinilton ot 
homework has many dillicultics How to 
separate homework and ofliie woik' The 
nature ol relations between winker and 
employer' A homewoi kcr s i onsultani often 
shifts relations liom workeis to tomracfor 
The second poini he emphasised was the 
lack ot data How can homework be regulated 
without enough data * Even existing data w 
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inaccurate, ana mere ix no cuta tram tne 
Atilcan continent. Existing data shows that 
homework is u form of micro enterprise 
which provides employment opportunities 
and hence should not be regulated and driven 
underground. He also mentioned that 
homeworkers were already covered by 
existing conventions, such as conventions 
on Ireedom of association forced labour, 
equality of opportunity, minimum wage 
fixation, maternity protection, old age 
insurance, etc. He said that the experience 
ol existing legislation showed that 
implementation is difficult and counier- 
pnxJticiivc. Existing laws do not work effect¬ 
ively and regulation leads to informali.saiion 
and driving work ‘underground’ as it 
happened in Hungary. Homework, he felt 
had many positive aspects. It provides 
employment to women, aging, disabled, 
marginal workers So we should improve lot 
of homeworkers by (. 1 ) better understanding 
of homeworkers (b) Action of IcKal levels 
to promote existing icgulations (c) rai.sing 
awareness of homeworkers facing, 
community support (d) exchange ol 
information or policies which work (c) study 
telework 

Governments took differing points of view. 
The European countries were .strongly for 
the convention, except for Germany. The 
UK was strongly agapist it. the only country 
which said that in tact there were hardly any 
homeworkers and those that existed were 
well off and did not need protection The 
government representatives of developing 
countries. India. China and Mexico generally 
agreed with the need for protection ol 
homeworkers, but held that they may be 
unable to implement a law. 

The debate centred around whether the 
ILO should adopt a convention followed by 
a recommendation, or the much milder 
recommendation 

The arguments given by countries which 
supported the convention were. (I) 
Vulnerability of homeworkers (Australia. 
Sweden); (2) Basic labour law is not sufficient 
(Japan); (3) There is a general undervaluing 
of homeworker (Sweden). (4) Homeworkers 
constitute a .si/eable portion ot worktorcc 
(India, China); (.^) Home workers do not 
have social protection (low remuneration, 
no social security, health and safety) India, 
China, Mexico, EU (12 countries); (6) Legal 
protection is required in the context of 
increasing homework and ol policies which 
encourage homework (China, 12 countries. 
Monocco, Mexico); and (7) Homeworkers 
bekmg to informal sector (EUi. 

The reasons given by countries to oppose 
the convention and support only the 
recommendation was: (I) Over regulation 
of homework would drive it underground 
(India); (2) There are too many difficulties 
to define employer-employee relationship. 


(in<»a;;t3)iinpienNmtaiionof<iumaarasfnay 
reduce employment opportunities (India. 
China); (4) Conditions in dilTerent countries 
are loo diverse (China); (5) There is ttni 
much diversity in types of work, so we 
cannot refer to homeworkers as one group 
(UK); (6) Homeworkers are already covered 
by existing conventions (UK); (7) The 
convention is premature (UK); (8) Some 
govemment.s did not like sector conventions 
(Canada); (0) A recommendation has much 
more flexibility (Egypt. China, India, 
Mexico), and (10) Some countries felt (hat 
a convention may weaken their own laws, 
which are more comprehensive (Germany, 
Sweden). However, when the issue went for 
the vole, the convention was adopted by a 
very narrow margin. The vole was so close 
that the employers were not satisfied by a 
counting of hands, but insisted on a tormal 
recording ol the vote, leading to a revoiing 
procedure. India and China both abstained 
In this case too the vote for the convention 
was carried through. 

Once the instrument was adopted by the 
committee, the details were argued oui in 
detail. One ol the most difficult issues dealt 
with was Ihe delinition of the homeworker. 
This IS .111 issue which we feel will arise 
whenever ihere is an attempt to give 
proieclion lo the informal sector worker. 
The delinition of worker and employer has 
evolved over the years in a certain context - 
that ol the factory and of a clear employer- 
employee relationship. However, most 
unorganised sector workers arc outside (hat 
delinition 

The ILO has already made a start in 
redefining worker in the context of the rural 
woikcr. whose definition includes small 
larmcrs and artisans. The definition for 
homeworker. is another step in the redefining 
of wh.ii IS a worker. At an Asian regional 
workshop of trade unions, (he following 
definition was proposed: (a) the term ‘home- 
based work should mean work carritxl out 
by a person. 10 he referred to as home-based 
worker. ( 1 ) in his or her home or in other 
premises (not being the premises under the 
control and management of the employer) 
he or she has chosen: (ii) for remuneration; 
(lii) which results in a product of .service a.s 
specified by the employer, whether the 
equipment, materials or other inputs used 
arc provided by this person, the employer 
or the intermediary, and includes a person 
who works on his or her own account with 
or without the help of the family and who 
docs nut employ other workers. 

However, the workers group at the ILO. 
could not accept the inclusion of own-account 
worker. The govemment.s too were keen to 
have a definition which separated the ‘truly’ 
own-account worker front the homeworker, 
and yet at the .same time did not exclude the 
different varieties of homcworkcrii. 


rne nitai aeiininon aaofxea nie 
term ‘homework’ should mean work carried 
out by a person, to be referred to as a 
homeworker, (i) in his or her home or in 
other premises of his or her own choice, 
other than the workplace of the employer; 
(ii) for remuneration; (iii) which results m 
a product or service us specified by the 
employer, whether the equipment, materials 
or other inputs used are provided by this 
person, the employer, or the intermediary, 
as long as this person does not have the 
degree of autonomy and of economic 
independence necessary to he considered an 
independent worker under national laws, 
regulations or court decisions. Although there 
was protest from the employers, the term 
‘intermediaries’ were also defined in this 
convention, as most homework is given out 
through intermediaries. 

Apart from the definition the convention 
included the following measures: (I) Equality 
ol treatment with wage earners, in particular 
in tlie nghi to organise, in remuneration, 
staiulcry .social security protection, access 
III training, maternity benefits, safety and 
hcullh provisions, minimum age and 
protection against discrimination in 
employment; (2) including homeworkers in 
haste labour statistics; (3) regulating 
intermediaries, and (4) systems ol 
inspections. 

The recommendations were much more 
detailed and spelled out the following 
factors; (I) Methods of implementation of 
the labour law concerning homeworkers; 

(2) eol lection of in formation; (3) supervision 
by the cuinpetent authority and required 
records; (4) remuneration; (5) occupational 
health and .safety: (6) the right to organi.se; 
(7) hours ol work, rest and leave; (8) social 
secunty and maternity licnefit; (9) protection 
in case of termination of employment; 
(10) resolution of disputes: and (11) 
programmes to assist homeworkers 

STHiirioi.i-, Ahead 

The battle however is not yet won. The 
employers have declared themselves to be 
totally against a convention, and have vowed 
to fight against it next year. As Anand. the 
Employers’ representative from India said 
in the ILOConf^ercncc which finally adopted 
the report, “We. in India, propose to resist 
It (the convention) at subsequent discussions 
here .ind at subsequent conferences and 
committees, and at the National Conventions 
Committee in India". Moreover, a number 
of countries which were not much involved 
with the discussions, may next year come 
up with a new position. However, the 
workers' group has been solid throughout 
and a wave of support next year also may 
lead to one of the first and most detailed 
conventions for unorganised sector workers. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

ANC Wins Municipal Elections, but 
Hurdles Remain 

Pierre Beaudet 
Hein Marais 


The results of last month's iminuipal eletturns have lonfoimded 
predictions that the slow and uneven pate of soito-etonomu 
transformation achieved bv the ANC-led government of national units 
would see protest votes siphoned ojf to more populist-minded 
candidates and parties All the same, there ate several teasons h/iv the 
expettation that ssith duh eletied town and tinal touiuds in plate the 
government's Keconstriunon and Development Piogiamme will at last 
effect tangible thange in bltitk townships anti iiiial (oinniunities nuts’ 
not he fulfilled 


A MONIH ^(>0 Patiick Xcg^xvanj Nvas a 
dishwashci at a Mudcnls rcMiJcnLC oi) (he 
tampu!) ol (hccliK SlellcnNisth lJni\cisiiy 
Now he IS a touiKilloi on the muniLipal 
Louniil in a univcisitv town whah spawned 
SIX apartheid priinc nimisleis and wheie lot 
decades acadeniiLS labouied less at 
promoting enlightenment than at designing 
and fine-tuning the apinheid system 

Xegwan.i s inumph was one ol manv 
surprises legis.eied hy the in the 

country s lust ovli demociatii local 
gosemmeni elections in eiily Novciiihci 
The ANC ewcpi the boaids winning S7 7 
per tent of the popular \oic The nc nest 
rival, the National Party ol h W dc Klerk 
trailed with 21 2 pei cent ol the vole I he 
InkalhaFicedomPaitv (IFP)polledonlv 00 
per tent ol votes conlnming iiv lailuie to 
becomeanaiionilpatty (Violeiice-wlacked 
KwaZulu Natal vvlicicll Psuppoit issiiong 
did not vole its lesideiits will only eo the 
polls next vtai t 

In provinces like the \ rcc St iie the ANC 
will tun viituallv evc>v town council most 
ol which will have iinlv ANC councillois 
silling iHt the Iveiiclus In the Nkcsiein Cape 
(where the ANC' was iliiaslieci hv the NP in 
last year s ueiKial election) the ANC’ now 
luns most ol till' ma|oi towns ind mmy 
smaller ruial eomimmiiies The leason ’ An 
unexpected hicakihiough among colouicd 
voters many ol w ho ahandoned the NPand 
voted ANC wiinh has claimed a |H.*r 
cent swing li«>m the NP (Cape I own 
howevei. did not vote a dispute ovei waid 
boundaries loiced postponement ol loeal 
govemmeni elections iheie until nest year) 

The ANC h is giceied these lesults as a 
resounding mandate Ceitainly. the (allies 
have eonlounded piedu turns that the slow 
and uneven pace ol socio-oetinomic 
tranblurmation achieved hy the ANC-led 
govemmeni ol national unity would sec 
protest votes siphoned oil to nunc populisi- 
mindcd candidates and parties This didn't 
happen 1 lie p.uiv ol renegade toiiiK'i ANC 
poliiieian Rocky Malehatsc-Mcising a 


rousing populisi lor instance netted lewei 
votes III the mosti v ruial North West province 
than did the party ol loimer Bophuiatswana 
homeland die laioi Lui as Mangope* And the 
Pan-Aliieanisi C ongress, long regarded as 
a potential haven tor disgruntled ANC 
supporters collecic'd only I per cent ol the 
vote-less than the elitist urban based 
DcnuKralic Parly 

till ANC'IN PowiK 

It has been a good year lor the ANC' in 
p«)wci Ihe miiacle ol April 27 1994 has 
lost some ol Its sheen and vibrancy, but the 
ANC h.is suictedcd in holding a fractious 
siicieiv together It has cheeked Ihe 
scces'ionisi ispiiations ol the IFP in 
Kw,i7ulu Natal (though the battle is tar from 
won) It also weathered Ihe challenge from 
the white Right which is now in terminal 
decline Conscivaiivc Party leader ierdi 
Harl/eiibergiellectedonihcpaity’s I 6^|icr 
cent vote bv <ulmiiimg that it is a blow lor 
the parly and it is a blow lot sell 
deteimmaiioii With ^ I pei cent ol votes 
Ihe slightly moie modetale Fieedom Front 
ItHiks strongei than it is it sulteied defeat 
in e'vei y town it claims as part ol a Afrikaner 
honiel.iiid including Pretoria the put.itivc 
capital ol a volksIcUit 

Ihe nows IS less heartening howevei on 
ihesocio economic front wilhonecxcepiion 
Goaded along by the organised workeis 
movement, the labour ministry has nursc'd 
into being new laboui legislation that ranks 
on a pai witli systems now under siege m 
many social dcmiKracies ol the Ninth 

But the maero-e\onon)ic context in whii h 
the ANC hopes to improve the live's ol the 
Smith Atncan majority mmains surprisingly 
conservative Accepting what it regards as 
global economic realities . and cheered on 
by capital the ANC has opted lor economic 
jiolicics that diller Irom those inhcnicd Irom 
Ihe apartheid government only in their 
heightcnc'd emphasis on 'liberalisation' 
Exchange cimtrols were loosened earlier in 
(he year, prompting a nuxtest nsc in foreign 


investment which rcimtina. however, 
ditlidcntandspeculativc Curbs on spending 
(through high .merest rates) have pushed 
iiillation below the 10 percent maik but they 
have not improved levels of savings nor 
eniouiaged signiheant productive invest¬ 
ments by domestic capital whu h retains Its 
penchant (or slioii lerm speculative invest¬ 
ment expressed extravagantly in the new 
oil ICC complexes and upmarket shopping 
ccntics that clutter elite white suburbs As 
a result the economic growth rate labours 
beneath Ihe t pei cent murk severely 
narrowing the scope ol the socio-economic 
changes the ANC has been promising 

Dormant tor now aie any signs ol a 
development p.ith th.it would c reaiively link 
initiatives geared at aihirs mg both economic 
growth and rc'distrihiilion of icsources and 
opporiunily m favour ol (he majoniy 
Eighteen months ago the vaunted Recon 
struelion and Development Piogramme 
(RDF) sdll pointed in thai direction 
Nowadays it conllicts only marginally and 
hesitantly with the imperatives ol South 
Atncan business whu h remains obdurate in 
Its Dc'lit'l that boosted ccunoniic giowth has 
to precede large scale sociu economic 
iranslorination The ANC's retreat on this 
licmi IS perhaps not yet tmal Ucmcntswiihm 
the t ongress ol SA1 lade Unions (Cosatu) 
and Ihe SA Communist Party (SACP) arc 
I iglitmg a ic iiguard b.iiilc to chec k the slide, 
but the ANC has dnlted maikc'diy towards 
becoming the adnunislralor ol a 'trickle- 
down devclopnic'iu prcKCss 

Nevertheless il.e ANC s cici lion success 
has spurred new hope that the RDP might 
finally get out ol the starting blocks and 
cited tangible change in more black 
townships and lural communities To date 
the RDP has lumbered toiwaid with grand 
development pio|c'ds often aricsted in the 
planning pli.isc Among the many lactors 
compounding the delays has bc'cn the absence 
ol lunctiomiig local govemmeni in most Ol 
the country I hose piojecis that have made 
It loiheimplcmciiiaiionsl.igc'crttcn dissipated 
III a twilight /one ot dcbilHaied municipal 
councils Now arguesthcANf ihatchangcs 
Dulv ciccled town and rural councils are in 
place development c.m proceed 

Im I l SION OK TAr l IISION ' 

Hut scvcial ■•iclois ciulton against this 
kind ol triumphalism For even m towns 
wheie the ANC occupies every single scat 
on the new council it will still not imtrtd 
lh.ii town 

There arc several reasons lor this paradox 
First, the financial tevenue at the disposal 
ol these councils is derived mostly from 
white (and to a lesser extent Asian) business 
people,propertyowncisandlarmcrs These 
sectors - which voted mostly lor the NP and 
the right-wing Freedom Front - hold an 
clfcclivc hnancial veto over the ANC-nin 
town councils II the ANC town councils opt 
to steamroll new initiatives they might trigger 
rules and other boycotts by the while 
residents The central paradigm of the South 
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Alruim tr.m\iiK)i) iiiLluMon ami consuli- 
aimn- ificioloio|)ctsiNi> theseLountilswill 
have steered their transtoimativc plans 
through arduous and sluggish negotiations 
where the hal.iiike ot p<swer is determined 
less by v«ites th>iii by linancial muscle, and 
by planning and man.igemcnt expertise 
Which bungs us to the second inhibiting 
iactor Fclioing the dynamics at the national 
level llie ANC' has now attained political 
powei at the local level but the party lacks 
the cap icitv lo extend tliai dominance into 
the crucial adniinisirative <uid management 
rones The ANC and ils allies have a thin 
layer ot technical experts at their disposal 
most have been drawn into national and 
provincial government iii.iny others have 
opted lot luciaiive caieers in the private 
sector riuis the technical apparatuses in 
these tow ns will siill he run by the old order 
creating a kind ol dual power situation that 
islikelv heir IV hopes ol rapid developineiii 
(II this siyinicsoi delays desperately needed 
dcvelopnicni pioiecis one ouicome niight 
be revived civil protest by black residents 
albeit lessorg inised and siiaicgic than in the 
past I 

I h idly this lac till I at the local level 
strengthens tin hand ot provincial 
govcrniiients Seven ol the nine provinces 
arcruiihv the \M buithisdocsnoieii ii mtee 
common piupiwi oi .hiicd piioiilies bet 
ween piovnuiil iiicl iiiniiicipal oi lural 
poliliciiiis South Minis dcsoliicci 
pciipheiv iisiiiiil in IS whcie4(l|ici cell! 
ol ilic popiil moil snivivc piec.iiiouslv h is 
not become ipiioiilv loi llie ANC as ipiitv 
despilc oce I iiiiiil llie lone III Ihc conn iiv 
II cuinnl ticiuls hold \N( led pioviiu i il 
govcinmciiis in likch lo locus n sonic is 
oncnbni md peci niban cnas 

llii npshoi IS 1 ii iiisloim.nion pioccss 
that will coniiiiiie lo iiiul ilu id I ihoiiouslv 
and slowlv A iiion oiiiiiions i Italic ilc'c is 
also bnvcine m tin iin il oiiilmd oik ihii 
leviats I pctilous luinlic lo iln ir iiisiiioii 
Pursniii|. iiussiMii ills noclcimsi leciulml 
tnmsioim ition the AN( h is long looked 
disparaginelv on ilic loniiiiv s tiaililiiHiil 
syslcniscit auihoiilv tin milic lie nciwinks 
ol ihieli.iinship mcl n ulnion.il inliiin ihu 
stiti htcldswav mm iiiv p iitsnl Soiiib Aim i 
it IS in these /ones ih a (■ itsli i l)utlnlc/i s 
Inkalba I iccdoni Pailv h isi lUKinlnd itscll 
within ihc Kw i/nlii N il il pioviine linn 
the AN( his hbound in cam iocv|h.I the 
Ii I* liom III w siipi oil b ISC 
Now iiiaihiioii ilnicli ilicnec ismouiitine 
in Ihc lasUiii ( i|ic [)avs betoic the 
Novcinbeiellcnous n iclcionalleadeisihcie 
tliieaictnd to bovcoii the vote Thev 
conleiidcd that ilu inwlv elected town and 
tiiral councils would side Inn the chiels and 
then !• idilion.il siiiatures Instead thev 
demandat i eu.ii mtee that then structuies 
should iclinnnsiei comniunittes in t indem 
withlheinwaiithiiiities IheANC hashalkc'G 
at the pro|Hisal I hesc iiadnional structure's 
arc uncle cied oltcn coriupt and the nig 
siannchiv paniaichal md authoritarian) 
soci illv lOgrcssivi iisavs denuKracy and 


progreskive change must hold sway 
Pnnciplcd as Ihc ANC’s response might be. 
It lacks the pragmatic andcunciliatory stances 
(he party has adopted towards much more 
recidivist political players As one Eastern 
Cape chief put it “What we do not understand 
IS why the ANC is happy to make deals and 
rule with the NP and the IPP, but it calls 
us reactionary and rejects us" 

Until now the ANC has managed this 
contradiction between the mudern and the 
tradiiiiinal through a nominally allied 
urganisalion theCongressot South African 
Fradilional 1 cadets (Coniralcsa) The 
organisaiicui was lormed m 19K7 with ANC 
blessings and support as patt ot a bid to 
undcimiiic the Preioiia-sponsored 
homelands and later lo thwart Ihc IPP s 
stranglehold on traditional leaders in 
Kwa/ulu N.ii il But already there are signs 
that ( oniialcsa is nobody s stooge 
Alici ( iiniralcsa s presidern Patikile 
Holomisa lalsit an ANC memoci) mooted 
a piusibL Ktycoii ol the clecitons ANC 
SLctci.irv "cinial Cyiil Rainaphosa uiged 
the puts III consider disciplinaiy aciion 
igamsiliim Iliiloinisare.H.tcdhyannouncing 
Ills inuniiiiii III lesign horn the paity 
llciliiniisi IS Hill a high-priilile paily ligurc 
Ihc impcMi mil III hislhre.il lieselsewhcic 
I c w Siitiili Atman history hooks Icll rcMdei s 
til II (i ii III Huihelc/i today the smuigc iil 
Ihc \\( nine also belonged tii thit piity 
notdcilhcv mliiimonelhaiHuthclcviloiiiud 
liikallii csiili the sanction ot the ANC in 
107*1 imlv III he tiiiccd out ol Ihc ANC live 
vcais liici in what was aigu.ihly i gi ivc 
iicitcil mu By keeping Bulhi'le/i within 
tin piiiv s told the ANC micht well have 
ccini lined ihai threat he later came to post 
till s iii'i' ipplies in Holomisa s c.isc 
Ii is iiio I'niy lo tell how this challenge’ 
liiitii iiailitiimal leaders inieht play itscll oui 
One iipiion c|iiictlv imillcd oset hv some 
I isKinC i|x clnelsisiocic.iieancwpciliiic.il 
Sc III II iiibi iicrdetcndllK'ii inicicsis tlicichy 
c isiiii' ism.ls III ti.idttiiinal authiiniv and 
ciiliii'i III I iKW polnic.il liiim k.idical 
inipulisis like Winnie Vl.indola who has 
IHiiiUcdIv III uniained c>osc rei.iiions with 
(imir lies I ami ils Lasterii C.ipe leadership 
mielil also decide lo exploil such a 
Jivcliipiinni riicnincomi thuuch dcpciiJs 
im pii nil III Nelson Mandela 
I'nul now M.indela- .i piiiiccot the Aha 
I hi mini tube inlhe(..isicinC''ape ihc second 
lirgcsi irihi III ihe region aiicr ihc Xhosa 
has adriiitiv ti,iddled the divide between 
Ihc tiadition.ii .md the modem legularlv 
ciinsullmg with traditional leaders in that 
piovince Ihc question now is which wiy 
lie will lilt III this latest stand-oil 

I he naiioM building pnijCc.( m South Atnca 
remains pcisonitied by Mandela who 
gingc-ily persists at his balancing act ol 
national reconciliation “I started 
ic'conciliaiion in South Atnca allei a lot ot 
huiniliaiiiiii says Mandela. “I am the 
architect ol reconciliation” He shuttles 
between meetings with the remnants ot the 
old order (like hik controversial tea 


appointmcm three ihonthi ugu with iheSiMkic 
Verwoerd, the widow ot apartheid architect 
Henunk Verwuerd) and his own expectant 
constituency, corailed into township slums 
Except lot the relatively slim layer ol 
upwardly mobile blacks who are rapidly 
being conscnpicd as junior partners in the 
white-run economy, reconciliation remains 
a symbolic enterprise that is not yet reflected 
in social intercourse 

Tm Til AND Rkt)si( lUAnoN Commission 

Perhaps the grandest attempt to cast 
reconciliation into an institutional form is 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
Modelled on the Chilean Truth Commission 
this body IS charged with investigating and 
documenting human rights abuses committed 
during the apartheid era In return tor 
indemnity trom piosccution perpetrators ul 
such crimes will testily beture the commis 
Sion which will start its work by early 1996 
The theory is that the piomise ot indemnity 
will prompt ciiinprehcnsivc revelations ol 
human lights crimes committed duitng the 
apartheid era both by I he security lorces and 
to a much lesset extent by the* liberation 
movement And once the truth has been 
revcMlt d. the nation c .in begin healing itself 

But the success nl this commission now 
li.nigs in the h.il,incc Days betore the local 
c’civc’iinnciu elections the KwaZulu Natal 
iliiirnes t’ciicnl Inn McNally made the 
suipiise ainuiiinccmcnl that he would 
pniscciitc IK Iciiiiici tup r.inktng secunts 
iitliccis including lininci minister ol 
dclciicc M igntis Malan I he accused have 
appealed in ciiuil ch.nged with complicilv 
in Ilu I9K7 Kwainakiitha massacre nl 
civilians 

M.ilan and Ins co .iccused immediately 
cticci loul cl nmiiie that ihc rncivi* contlicis 
williilic spirit 111 the I ruth Commission The 
aecusedhadtwiiiipiions apply lonndemnity 
in exchange Im then tesiimony betore the 
ccimniissiiiii OI lake their chances in the 
coufi case The si.ikes ihc'y arc playing ten 
aichich surpiisingly they have chosen the 
taller route 1 heir delence will likely rckl on 
jslewol teehiiie.ilob|cetionsandchallenges 
in the C onsiiiuiional Court And their ease 
isboNteiedby the taetthatsoliddocumcntarv 
evidciiLc' <il their entnes is in short supply 
despite Ine wuik ot outtits like the 
liivesiigalionlask llnti which built thecasc 
aeainst these gencials in 1990 securit* 
iillici.ils incineiaicd tuns ot incriminating 
dcicumeniatuin Should Malan and co win 
their case ihev will set a benchmark legal 
precedent enabling ipailheni cnmmals in 
hold their silence and shun the Truth 
C onniiiskion. knowing that once Ihreatenol 
with piosecution they too can take ihcir 
chance's in court - and perhaps win if Hit' 
happenk, the Tiuth Commikkion baa>m>' ‘ 
shadow play and the grand bid Tor nation tl 
icconciliaiion might run aground 
Nclkon Mandela's ensemble ot kymboHc 
gestures and exhortations then be sufln « 
to koothe the patn and bitiemekk that cour 
through South Alt icon souety'" 
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Move to Balance US Budget 

S N Guha Thakurta 


The moves to balance the US budget bv cutting down on welfare and 
environmental protection will affect the poor diastitalh 


AFTER months of debate, the US House ot 
Representatives approved by a 227-203 vote 
October 26, 1995 measures to balance the 
budget by lowering taxes rolling back many 
of the welfare schemes in vogue since the 
19S0s and in effect curtailing the role ol 
federal government in welfare financing It 
signalled the victory of the Republicans who 
promised the Americans a balanced budget 
by the turn of the century, cutting taxes 

While the Republicans perceive this as a 
great victory a radical change ’ a 
revolution without bloodshed' on the same 
scale as the Great Society' the DemiKrats 
who opposed the proposal (boning 4 out ot 
199) consider the move as anti-poui and 
anti-middle class as the bcnclits would now 
flow from the needy to the greedy No 
doubt the issue will be a majoi divide 
between the Conservative Republicans and 
somewhat cciitiisi and liberal DcmiKiats 
Meanwhile picsident Bill Clinton has 
threatened to veto the Republican plan in its 
present lonn and content Political 
commentators Icel that a iiiiddU w ly will 
be found ihiougli ncuoiiation toi alter all 
an issue like deiicit reduction and cuitailing 
federal spcndingcannotjusi be washedaway 
Amencan people base not experienced a 
high or even a moderate degree of inflation 
for a long penod 

The Republicans plan to balance the 
budget by 2()02 and cut taxes by $ 245 
billion in 1 seven year time tiame Few areas 
ol government would remain untouched 
Spending on piogi animes aimed at the pour 
— (ash wcllare Medicare Medicaid, the 
Earned income lax Credit for low wage 
workers has been diasiically cut hack 
accounting tor the hulk of the anticipated 
savings Welfare and Medicaid schemes on 
which a saviiie ol 5 102 billion and S 169 
billion respec lively is expectc’d over a seven 
year period, are to be handed over to the state 
governments wlu) would lec civcblock grants 
tor odministct ing the schemes Under welfare 
provisions it the Republicans plan has the 
final say ihe state governments would run 
childcareandchiidpioteclion schcHilmeals 
and nutrition lor pregnant women and 
children etc Most ot the aid hitherto given 
to legal iminigratiis aie proposed to be cut 
The new measures also talk about debarring 
tedml aid to unwed teenage mothers or 
children born to such mothers Besides. 


eligibility to low income elderly persons 
receiving supplemental security income as 
well as to blind and disabled persons will 
be restricted c-egal immigrants receiving 
aid would have lo find work within a period 
ol two years 

Medicare provisions propose to yield a 
saving of $ 169 billion over a seven-year 
period by (a) terminating the long-standing 
entitlement to health care foi the pour (b) 
repealing federal nursing home standards 
(c) creating and then ultimately putting a 
maximum limn to the federal block grant 
to the states 

The m,ixinium amount ol saving has 
been expected to be generated through 
scaling down Medicare provisions over the 
seven year time frame - $ 270 billion - by 
(a) reducing payments to doctors and 
hospitalsfS l52billion) (b) raising premium 
of senior citi/cns tor doctors’ visits ($ 54 
billion) (c) increasing Ices from wealthier 
recipients ot Medicare facilities ind/ot 
cncouiaging them in managed care plans or 
in olher pri v.itc insurance programmes ($ 31 
billion) and id) by turlhcr cuitailinent in 
health care provisions It is interesting that 
on the question ol reducing agricultural 
subsidy (S 13 4 billion) no agreement has 
been reached Forexample most Calilornia 
Republicans voud to save the agiiculture 
market promotion programme, safeguarding 
subsidies 

While mnfdic class Amcncans will feel 
the pinch ol the proposed changes in 
Medicare Medicaid and other weltare 
provisions adiastic reduction in agnculture 
subsidies will ailed dairy and farm export 
income The Republicans plan also rolls 
bock a number ot env irunmcntal protections 
The Arctic National Wildlife Reserve is 
proposed to be opened to oil companies for 
exploration By selling national assets in the 
strategic petroleum reserve, the defence 
stockpileand ski areas on the one hand and 
by ttimining scvcial other measures like for 
example student loans, some veterans 
benefit etc on the other shuntall in tax 
revenue is sought to be covered up 

1 he Republicans aiguethal the shon-tenn 
cllccts ot the Americans will be ullimalcly 
ott set by the economic benefits of a balanced 
budget since a zero deficit would mean a 
reduced interest rale which would be 
bcnclicial to consumers and producers alike 


In the shott run most will benefit by tax cuts 
in many forms, namely, a reduc^ capfiat 
gains tax for ndividuals and corporations, 
estate taxes, etc Some ol these cuts wtU 
augment individual retirement accounts 
(IRA) 

Although president C linton threatened a 
vein he also explicitly stated that he too 
favours a tax cut a ieduced federal 
expenditure and above all an approach 
towards a balanced budget Political analysts 
seem to be correct in stating thrrclore. that 
the Republicans and not the Democrats 
have already won their declared battle just 
on the eve ol 1996 election At any rate, 
the outcome ot the budget proposal seems 
to be tilted in tavoui ot the Republicans 
conscivativc goals with some mix ot the 
Demociatic flavour in favour of education 
costsand IRAs Some commentators concede 
that this budget does include two reforms 
that really could ha historic One by 
removing the Icderal entitlement to welfare 
and Medicaid the proposed change will be 
hard lor any luiurc Congress ro reverse 
without olteiing a huge bride to 50 states " 
T hrowing weltare to Ihe stales may or may 
not be a louiney from thi* known to the 
unknown but slates c.in haidly do worse off 
than the federal gov c i iimc ni 1 he other deal 
IS Medic ire By lakiii^ away the middle 
class cnliilciiiciiis Kcpuhlii ms have done 
whit many libei ils siid they would never 
dare lo By pi miing the seeds ot market 
compciiiion I icy aic privatising the 
insurance side ol Medicare (urn le Sam will 
still be the financier) fhe cfticicncies that 
will icsult will ease picssUre to raise taxes 
and set a pccccdcrii lor tc forming the 
grandmother ol all entitlements social 
security (Paul A Ciigot in fht Wall Street 
Journal October 27 1995) (hough there 
was sonic tinkeiing with the'original House 
ot Represent itivc proposal by the American 
Senate the tollowing day (he Republican 
proposal was passed by a 52 47 vole Some 
morec hanges may lollow at the negotiation 
stage Bob Dole a Republican leader and 
aspiiani lor the White House in next 
electron called ihe plan a defining 
moment and a turning point toward 
icducing the role and scojvc ol the federal 
government while Democrats wanted lo 
wash their hands oft such a thing But 
Democrat president Bill < linion docs not 
appeal prepared to budge Betore or after 
veto " he said I am not prepared to discuss 
the destruction ot Medic are or Medicaid, the 
gutting of crurconiimimcnt to education the 
ravaging ot oui environment or raising 
taxes on woiking people 

Pouuttpt The Americans officially pul 
their clacks back by one hour from midniglU 
tonight - within 24 hours of passing the 
proposal by the Senate 
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PERSra;CTIVES 


Democratisation of the United Nations 

Lavanya RiOainani 


A\ the UN completes its 50th year, its tsso principal organs-the 
general assembly and the security council - are the focus of reforms for 
reflei ling c hanged equations in international relations 

. } ■■ ■■■ ' . . . . ii— II ■■ . . Ill 


DAG HAMMARSKJOUD envisioned the 
Umicd Nations (UN) as a place ioi (he 
mutual search tor a balance ol dillenng 
contradictory yet real interests ot the 
cnntcmpoiary community ol states and 
nations har Irom reaching (his goal, the 
UN today has perhaps moved even lurther 
away Irom contemporary rcalides and 
interests than hctoie In the St) years since 
(he framing ol (he chartci (here have been 
dramatic changes m the intciiiational power 
structure The membership has more than 
ticbled a large number ol developing 
countiies have emerged as impoitant groups 
in iniernaltnnal allairs and a number ol 
soveicigii independant lerntories have been 
brought into existence I Jain 1978 284| The 
end ol the cold war too emphatically 
changed the power equations in the 
inicrn.itional sphere heralding the way for 
a non ideological phase in world diplomacy 
(CS/f J.iiiuiry 1992) The burgeoning 
importance of economic might in 
intcmational relations is hut the obvious 
successor to the ideology driven politics ot 
yesteryears And laced with near tinancial 
bankiuptcyand I )irilliundollarsotexternal 
debt ol developing nations playing havoc 
with national economies the UN is in 
practically uncharted waters |Kumar 19941 
The juxtaposition ol all these tendencies and 
changing equations oilers a unique 
oppoi (unity lor a re issessinent ot premises 
and a restructuring ot power relations in the 
UN In the words ot David Lange a former 
primer minister of New Zealand 

1he world now mote than evei needs a 
siiong Inti rnaiion il oiganisation We need 
a UN which genuinciv expresses the 
colicciive will upholds common standards 
and IS willing and able to take concerted and 
consist! ni action wheicvci (here is a default 
in us n solutions and International law 
(quoted in Gupal I99) I9) 

Though the call tor denioiratisation and 
rcstructunng ot the UN o as old as the 
charter itsi'il it is only in recent years that 
It has gained momentum A 22 page Accra 
Dcclaiation' adopted by the lO^ nation 
strong non-aligned mosetncnl (NAM) on 
September 8 1991 argued in tavour ot a 
more democratic and transparent UN set up 
in the light ot the end ol the cold war and 


a drastically changed balance ot power 
equation (C5Jir January 1992) Though the 
relevance ot N AM today is a debatable i ssue, 
the compelling moral authority ot a decision 
bakcedby IOI nations is undeniable On the 
home front too the 1992-93 annual report 
ol the ministry ot external affairs ot the 
government ol India strongly advocates the 
demcKratisation of the UN to make it more 
eltccdvc [Kumar 1994] 

T aking about the need tor democratisation 
as axiomatic the modalities are yet to be 
worked nut Suggestions made at the time 
ot framing the charter have suddenly come 
to light now in an increasingly conducive 
atmosphere Yet the how when wherctores 
have b«n subject toconsidcrablecontrovcrsy 
and academic debate There are those who 
argue (hat the shoitcomings ot the charter 
are not due so much to its constitution as 
It IS to the play ol vested interests among 
the members and so they cannot be amended 
out ot the charter Ihcrc arc others who 
argue and believe that the UN chatter should 
nor be seen as immutable and sacrosanct 
that an instrument adopted in 1945 could not 
realistically be expected to he adequate to 
meet all (he challenges ol a changing world 
In the worlds ot the Algerian delegate to the 
^Ist session ol the UN general assembly 

The respect whicivall states teel for the UN 
should not lead to Ictishistic attitude, (hat 
conceal ihc detects ol the UN resolutions 
the failures ot its actions and the 
powcriessnessof someot its structures [Jam 
1978 2881 

There is considerate merit in both the 
arguments and that is precisely why the 
question ot reform must be dealt with 
carefully The process of reform must be 
informed by the contemporary political 
realities which govern the inlemattonal 
relations to be ot any practical signtficancc 
While the goal ot providing a greater role 
to al I nations i n (he dec ision-making process 
based on (he sovereign equality of all states, 
IS cenatniy laudable, it must be kept in mind 
that any wholesale restnictunng based on a 
completely different theoretical basis or 
'radical reforms involving substantial 
amendment would never pass muster, for the 
permaittnt members are yet loathe to sacnfice 
any of their prerogatives Only gradual 


reforms, with minimal amendment and 
involving an equal balance ot advantage tor 
the superpowers would result in any concrete 
and long-term change The ^ho ol this 
philosophy can be evinced in Jawaharlal 
Nehru's address to the general assembly in 
1950, 

The structure ot the UN when it started was 
weighted in tavour of Europe and America 
It did not seem to us to be fair to the countries 
of Asia and Africa but we appreciated the 
difliculues ot the situatic n and did not press 
for any changes With the growth of (he UN 
and with moie countries coming into it that 
structure today is still more unbalanced 
Even so we wish to proceed slowly with 
agreement and ncH to press tor any change 
which would involve an immediate 
amendment of the charter and laismg of 
heatedcontioversies Unfoitunately welive 
in a split world which is constantly coming 
up against the baste assumptions of the UN 
W<> have to bear with this and try to move 
ever more forwaid Ui that conception of full 
CO operation between nations [quoted in 
Katyal 1994] 

Having outlined the goal and the approach 
ol reforms the target areas need to be 
identified The structures powers and 
tunctions ol the two principal organs ot the 
UN le thegencralassembly andthesecurity 
council arc probably the tocus ot all reforms 
tor any changes in the equations between 
these two organs and their respective 
compositions and powers would reflect in 
theothcrorgansand inintcrnation.il relations 
in general A re examination ot the charter 
and a revision ot the chartei are the two 
available approaches to dcmiKratisation ot 
these two princ ipal organs The former would 
probably be the more interesting for its 
assumptions would shock conventional 
V isdom 

Rr-ExAMiNAiioN OF nir CHARrtR 

It IS undeniable that the etiectiveness ot 
the UN arises out ot its benevolent image 
and Its aura of a global platform ot universal 
peace, rather than a tear ot its military might 
[Bhogal 1992 23] It is its moral anthonty 
which determines the course ot events not 
Its coercive machinery or enforcement 
capability which is yet tobe fully actualised 
Therefore, it may be the general assembly 
which IS universal in character, which may 
be the more important and decisive organ 
The myth that most academicians pro 
pound as to the purely deliberative and 
recommendatory character of the general 
assembly may be just that, ‘myth’ Beit^ 
creation of vested interests, these myths ser vc 
their cause well Merely because ihc 
resolutions ot the general assembly are net 
backed by coercive sanctions does not imply 
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that the general assembly is powerless. Quite 
often sanctions imposed by the .security 
council. Itself ate violated, as for instance 
the trade sanctions against Iraq; this d<H» not 
make the security council bereft of power. 
Thus, the general assembly is much more 
than a deliberative organ. It is a vibrant and 
dynamic organ with universal re^'h and 
immense powers within the existing charter 
itself. A re-reading of even a sample few 
provisions would highlight this. 

Article I of the UN chaner outlines the 
organisation’s purposes and principles. They 
are, briefly; (I) maintain international peace 
and security; (2) develop friendly relations 
among nations; (3) achieve international co¬ 
operation in .solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural or 
humanitarian character; and (4) to be a centre 
for harmonising the actions of nations in the 
attainment of this common end. 

While the last three arc exclusively in the 
domain of the general assembly, the first is 
in an area of concurrent jurisdiction. The 
role ot the general assembly in this 
traditionally believed area of the security 
council, was conceived and developed in tte 
San Francisco charter itself. Articles 10 and 
14 providing the general assembly to 
recommend measures for 'peaceful 
adjustment ofdisputes’ to the security council 
were incorporated following scepticism 
regarding the likelihood of co-operation 
among the major members and insistence by 
lesser powers for a larger measure of 
participation IGoodrich 1990:19U|. A 
signiflcantly larger role sccm.s thus to have 
been envisaged for the general assembly, its 
capability to deal with this rt>le is obvious 
from its history. Ever since the inception of 
the UN, the security council had been crippled 
by the indi.scriminate u.se of the veto leaving 
the entire promise of thcchartertobefulfilled 
by the general assembly. The general 
assembly set up an interim committee in 
1947 to cxerci.se control of the assembly 
over major political problems fBowett 
1992:49-51). In 1950 the assembly also 
passed the Uniting for Peace resolution 
whereby it assumed to it.self the power to 
determine a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace or act of aggression and to 
recommend action by memhers including 
theuseof armed force, ifthc security council, 
because of lack of unanimity, failed to 
exercise its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
senicity. Pursuant to this rcsolutinn. the 
assembly set up a Peace Observation 
Commission and a UN force. The assembly 
also dealt with the Sue/, question in 1956 
and the Congo question in I960 under its 
authority (Bowett 1992). Sincx the legal 
basis for aft the peace-keeping i^rations of 
UN till today is unclear, it could be well 
argued that in the light of Article 17(21* and 


the ussembly'sobvious capacity to deal with 
peace-keeping operations, the power to 
organise such operations should be construed 
to he with the assembly. This could gradually 
evolve into a custom like certain unhealthy 
practices (double-veto) have, in any case 
when the validity of such action was 
examined by the ICI in the certain expenses 
of the UN ca.se. the court clearly opined that 
the council had the primary responsibility 
and not exclusive responsibility fur 
maintenance of international peace. The court 
implicitly held that the assumption of power 
by the as.sembly was lawful. 

Article 18(2)' of the UN charter which 
deals with ‘decisions’ of the as.sembly on 
'important matters', could again be argued 
to be binding rather than advisory. So also 
various other articles but the message is the 
same; the general assembly, the most 
representative and democratic of all 
international bodies has endless powers and 
with proper focus and clarity it could be the 
best guarantor of world peace. 

Riivisiun of the Charter 

The popular responses to the call for 
democratisaiion of the UN have always been 
limited to proposals restructuring the security 
council. For. perhaps the most obvious 
inadequacies lie here. The UN security 
council does not reflect contemporary power 
equations for Germany, the most powerful 
European nation and Japan, the economic 
superpower have no permanent seat in the 
UN. 'nic UN also lacks moral authority by 
keeping almost the entire third world outside 
the dcci.sion-making apparatus ISingh 
1991:11). The large majority of the world, 
some having ju.st put the colonial era behind 
it, question the entitlement of five nations 
to form a cabal to run the world (Goodrich 
1990). Proposals therefore for expansion of 
the security council and abolition of the 
‘veto’ are as old as the charter itself. 

Expansion of the Security CouncU: There 
arc two issues which can be addressed under 
this, i c. incrciLsc in the number of non- 
permanent members and increiuie in the 
number of permanent members. Increase in 
the number of non-permanent memhers of 
the council is an issue which has been raised 
lime and again in the assembly and an 
informal 'gentleman’s agreement' was 
reached among the major powers in London 
in 1946 on the allocation of non-pcrmancni 
seats (Goodrich 1990). Even at that time this 
was strongly condemned by Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit who believed that distribution of the 
council seats by secret diploinacy, to which 
some of the members of thegeneral assembly 
were not a party, could not be supported 
under the international law (Orceit 1962:48}. 
Her voice, however, did ntW carry enough 
stiength to sway the major powers. Though 
subsequently the strength of the non¬ 


permanent members was increased, there 
was no corre.sponding outlining of criterion 
for eligibility. As clearly expounded by tlx; 
Egyptian delegate at the San Francisco 
conference 

..(l)f the designation ot the non-permanent 
members of the Council is provided for. 
without some positive criterion being the 
basis of their election, and if it is left to (he 
hazards of the ballot, to the temporary 
combinationsor struggle lor influence, then, 
in spite of the broadening of the council, the 
representation of (he whole group of smaller 
states may still prove entirely inadequate 
(Green 1962:50). 

Tlic veracity of this proposition has been 
borne out today by the experience of 50 
yearsof vested intcn:.s( politics in the selection 
of the non-permanent members. But 
determination of criterion for selection of 
the.se members is another difficult task. The 
Indian delegate at San Francisco suggested 
that (I) population. (2) industrial potential, 
(3) willingness and ability of countries to 
contribute to inicrnational security 
arrangements, and (4) past performance must 
be considered to gauge the position of the 
country for the next 25 years for candidature 
to non-permanent scat (Green 1962:51). 
Unfortunately, these pieces of far thinking 
wisdom were rejected by the superpowers 
with the result that under the charter most 
nations can nominate themselves for 
candidacy, an anomalous situation ui best. 
Now, (hat the might of the then small powers 
has increased tremendously, the political 
climate may be ripe for these suggestions 
to be brought to light. 

The demand for expansion of the 
permanent scats in the council is an issue 
which has vexed the UN fur quite .some time 
now. The live members selected at its 
inception reliccied the war-time alliance and 
balance of power. This alliance was also the 
assumption upon which (he idea of the 
.security council us a 'guarantor of world 
peace' was constructed. The suh.scqucnt 
breakdown of the al I iance and rivalry between 
the powers, leading to a virtual dcadliKk in 
the council, revealed the inherent deficiency 
of a system which was inflexible and provided 
no room for change in tunc with 
conicmporury political realities. Only a 
broad-based security council could be made 
to acquire the requisite moral, democratic 
sanction and political effectiveness. 

The secretary-general of the UN has been, 
in part, responsible tor (his growing demand. 
While in 1982 the sccrclary-gcncral 
expressed (he need to use the council as a 
public podium, in 1992 in his report 'Agenda 
for Peace’, he expressly suggested that the 
security council take in five more permanent 
members, i c. India. Brazil. Germany, Japan ■ 
and Nigeria. Germany and Japan in view of,, 
their economic might and the other thieqj: 



because ot ihetr si/e. locution and potential 
lor rapid Icchnologtcal advancement iCSR, 
(Xtubcr 1992) This suggestion wus based 
upon the realisation that u strong, 
representative security council is essential 
loracollective light against poverty, hunger, 
economic inequality and technological 
backwardness Though these thoughts had 
been expressed belore, admittedly by the 
Accra declaration of NAM in 1992 and 
subsequently in the general assembly on 
Novcnibci 1992 iCSR January 1992) 
coming Irom the secretary-general carries 
much giealer weight 
India Uh) has been consistent in its stance 
vn-ri ws (he rcsiruclunng ol (he security 
council In its 1992-9^ .innual report, the 
ministry ot exicinal atlaiis dartlied that 
India was picssing tor expansion ol the 
council iioiievisionolihevcio Itidcnlilicd 
theihrecissucsotiisconcein (DThuactioiis 
ot (he security council should not impinge 
upon n.ilional soscrcigntv in the name ol 
human lights (2) The decisions of the 
security council should icneci the consensus 
ol the geni'ral asscmblv (M The security 
council should be answerable to the general 
assembly |Kum.ii I994| 

All in all the revision ot the chaiter to 
accommodate lot these trends seems to be 
a loregoiie conclusions Fxpansion ol the 
sccuni) council both in letnis ol permanent 
ind non [icrrnanent members to make it 
icprcsentativc enough to discharge its 
onerous icsponsibility in the expected 
tiansp.iieiil and dciiKKiatic mannei is the 
dcsidci itum ot the hour 
lit I It M of Vt w Ftnt ti 1 he pros isioti ol 
veto fMiwci lo all the petmanent mcmbcis 
ol (he sec uni v i ouiicil is an issue which h.is 
been pl.iuucd by contioversy iighi lioni the 
iniiial dcliheraiions leading loihc UN c haric r 
Ihc parlicipmis in ilie San Francisco 
coniciencewerebilicrivopposedloihe veto 
pros ision bin ,t\ they \s etc aw arc ol the then 
political realities thes icquiesccd albeit 
luluLiantly (Gieen I962| Bui then strong 
arguments h.id ai least the limited eltect ot 
ensuring that the veto would only apply to 
dclibeialions ot ilic council which might 
initiate a c ham ot events whic h w oiilcl require 
cnioicenunt .iciton il any l‘)SI SS] The 
thcoiy underlying this provision is howesei 
not wiihuui Its logic II one ol (he ma|oi 
powers were lo prove rccalciliani or were 
to iciusc to abide by the rules ot the 
mieinational hehasioui that weie inscribed 
in the chatter a situation would be creak'd 
in whii h the rccalciirani n.ilion might have 
tobccoerccd andohsiuuslv no major nation 
could be coerced except bv the combined 
lorccsoithcnthermaioi nations This would 
lead toa world war the proveniion ol which 
was the very purpose ot the UN (Pasvoliiky 
I9S1 80-81) Though the veto power is 
tMSlcd in sound logic inpraclicc its use led 


to the paralysis ot the council in several key 
Situations requiting immediate attention The 
role ot the council as the guarantor of world 
peace was severely diluted especially when 
It remained helpless in several conflict 
situations, such as the one in Czechoslovakia 
in 1948 and m Korea in 19S0 Theliustration 
resulting from the frequent irresponsible use 
of the veto led lo vanous suggestions 

(a) Abolish the veto completely and accord 
equality in voting to all members ol the 
security council 

(b) Suhstiiutc a qualified unanimity rule 
tor the present absolute unanimity 

(c) Restrict the use ot veto to clearly 
defined areas and exclude it from (he pacitic 
sclllemeni ot disputes and the admission ot 
new members 

(d) Alter the lundamental nature ol the 
security council by substituting powers ot 
recommend iiioii lorthc present cniorcement 
powers 

(c) Strengthen further the role ot the 
assembly by giving it enforcement powers 

(I) Procidt veto power even lo non 
pcimancni members 

Ideologically though any ot the 
suggestions may seem appealing the only 
suggestion which may be accepted i s the one 
thai pros ules torsircnglhenmgol the general 
assembly foi iiliim.itcly it is only the 
sccuiilv council which has In concur on 
aniendmcnisiUNChartcr AiticIcsIOS IW) 
to the charter In dealing with the ccio 
power one lundamental truth must be kept 
in mind The veto when used rcllccis ihc' 


schism in the reiationh among the permanent 
members ot the council In the words of 
Goodrich *Tt is a symptom rather than the 
cause ot a disunited world” And it is this 
nft in international relations which must be 
treated at a multilateral level Short-term 
solutions aimed at abolishing the veto or 
extending or limiting its privilege would not 
serve the cause ot democratisation 
Weighted Voting in the General As \emhh ~ 
J F Dulles Pioposal An area untouched by 
controversy is the general assembly where 
each nation irrespective of its si/c has one 
vote While this is undoubtedly democratic. 
It IS olten prey to problems ol tyranny ot 
numbers JF Dulles proposed a system ot 
two tier voting i c, every state would have 
an Assembly vote which -eflects the 
sovereign equality ot ail states and gives 
cverv state an equal vole, in addition there 
would be a system ot ‘weighted voting' so 
that the result would indicate roughly, a 
verdict m terms also of ability to play a pan 
mworldallairslLouis 1956 201 205) While 
pnma tacic it may seem undemocratic to 
intioducc weighted voting it must be 
remembered that it the assembly is lo assume 
greater responsibilities then (here should 
exist some mechanism wheicby nations 
which aie ihemscives unable lo assume 
scrums military or lin.irici.il rcsponsibililies 
cannot put those responsibilities on other 
nations [Louis I956| This pioposal has 
considerable merit toi it would hi into the 
existing oicanisalion without any major 
allciaiions and il would enable the assembly 
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10 take on addibonal responsibilities which 
It now shares with the security council, i e, 
ddmisston ot members, appointment of the 
secretary general, etc (Louts 1956] Criteria 
to be used to compute vottng strength of 
states, however, would be difTicult to deter¬ 
mine and would require considerable thought 
Role of the Seirelarv General The 
secretary general, as thesingle most powerful 
functionary ol the UN wields Lonstderabic 
influence in the international sphcie It is 
obvious then that the appointment ot such 
a person must be with reference to the charter 
provisions Yet. thccharterdoes not presenhe 
any qualifications for the post nor arc any 
guidelines provided This is an omission 
which must be rectified so as to ensure that 
the most committed and principled person 
adorns the posi Suggestions have also been 
made to select the secretary general for a 
longer (icnod ot 6 lo K years so as to make 
the situation conducive for ihe secrciary 
gcneial to act without leai or favour The 
1992 lepon ot the sei retary general Agenda 
for Peace also lontains suggestions lor 
increasing the powers/authorily ot the 
secrctaiv geneiai I his vsould be quite 
wholesome lor the world lommuniiy as the 
UN could stand up against the duiaics ot 
the supcipowers |Ka) in 1991 6 hj 
PiohUiii<ifA<liiins onioilu UN Aiticle4 
ol the UN ch.iiter provides lor .idmission 
to meinhciship to be ellci led by a decision 
of Ihe eencial issemblv upon ihi iccom 
meiidalion ol the sec unis cotiiuil 
In the lust ten yeais of the oiganisalion s 
hisiotv the sharp dissent anil ill will ainonc 
Ihe pciinanent mcmbeis in the council 
resulted in a ^ltuatlon where ihi council 
refused to admit an> slates I .ich lime a state 
was pioposcsJ loi .idmission bv the Soviet 
Union or the I ruled Stales it would he 
perceived b> the other a«tilting the balance 
ot advant.igcagamsi its lavoui and thcielorc 
It would veto the pioposal The result was 
a viitual deadlock and even the move by the 
assembly to bypass the council and 
unilaterally adinitto member ship wascui bed 
by the International C ourt o| jtisiicc | Bowett 
1982 49-511 ft w,is only in 1955 that the 
impasse was broken and members were 
admitted The opportune end ot the cold war 
further aiccleiated the process and in 1991, 
7 new members were admitted Though .is 
ot dale theic aic 184 members, this behaviour 
ol the council reveals an unhealthy tendency 
ft indicates unquestionably that it the power 
equations necessitate it. (he permanent 
members would not hesitate to rev ert to their 
earlier undemocratic practices The entire 
matter ihcn-forc should be leii lo the general 
assembly which as a universal body 
commands greater respect and legitimacy 
Since the charter clearly outlines the 
conditions lor membership, it would be an 
objective determination and so best left to 


the assembly rather than the council which 
would nuke a 'political jtidgment' 

Gender JiuHce in the UN ’Article 8 
emphasises that the UN shall place no 
resiricuons on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and 
under conditions of equality tn its principal 
and subsidiary organs 

This provision despite being called sell 
evident' and 'superfluous. was introduced 
at the insistence ot women's organisations 
in the San Franscisto conference ('945) 
Unfortunately todjy even alter nearly SO 
years of the chartei s existence even the 
limited promise ot Artidc 8 has not been 
tultillcd Though there have been general 
assembly resolutions targeting participation 
ot women in the UN set-up up to 20 per cent 
later 25 per cent j.id 55 per cent by 1995 
little has been achieved The high 
prolcssional posts continue to be the 
exclusive domain ol the men Even in 
agent ICS like UNK'I F lew women otiicials 
exist Fill 1990only 4 percent ot the senior 
management stall ol ihc UN were women 
This IS I palhetic record tor an organisation 
that pays lip service to equality The UN has 
been described today .is practising gcndei 
racism Ihi lamituaiionsarcmindboggling 
ll women aic nol empowered even at this 
Ic’vi I gender equal policies will never be 
ni.ule .ind iheequalily ot sexes will be a mere 
illusion 

To give liuc c'flcti to the tiiienlion ol 
inic le 8 iht t h irtci must be revised lo make 
explicit the qtialiltcalions lequtred lot 
piincipal posts so that there is liitic scope 
toi play ol gciidei politics It islobcnolued 
that foreven Ihe post of the secretary general 
no qualilic.itions iic piescrihcd It is not 
sutticieni lh<ii suc'ii m.iilers he Icli to the 
rules olprocedun as thai would suhsianiially 
undermine its '■ignitic.incc 

( OVI 11 SKIS 

About 20 years ol thought has gone into 
suggestions for (he rctorm ot the UN (since 
the.SpecKilCoinmmecin 1975) Most ot the 
suggestions put lorth in (his paper towards 
a sti ongcr and Jemoc rat ic U N ha VC pr obahl y 
hcen made before The political will did not 
exist then and it probably will not exist now 
lo make Ihe rcxjuisite i hanges The permanent 
mi mbers ot the councii will he reluctant to 
sacriliccthcirprivi'egcslurthe'greater giKKi 
ot mankind' and Ihc play ot vested inicrcsis 
will invariably cripple the organisation It 
IS within thesecontinesi that any inicmalional 
organisation must work In the words ot 
Krishna Menon. Ihe leader ol the Indian 
delegation, speaking at the tenth Mtsviun of 
the UNGA. “Without ununimity we cannot 
revive the chatter and if there tv unanimity, 
the reasons lor revising it will he very smaH" 

It may be pcibaps in the (besent political 
set-up, impossible lu revise the chatter so 


as to he more reflectiveof wort^aspirdlloni 
But that docs not cast a shadow on Ihe very 
existence of the l N The UN h.is made great 
strides in Us 50 years ol existence in the 
development ol .i world comniumly and it 
has even in othei respects certainly (Ustilied 
Us cxisicncc An .tnalogy used by Unan 
I rquh.tii undoi sccrii.iiv'goneiallorspecial 
poliiiialattaiis seems.ippropnalehere "The 
ciimc lalc in this ciiv is high but that docs 
not lead to a demand lor the abolition ot Ihe 
police Inrcc On Ihe coniiarv ii leads lo a 
demand lot the improsemeni ol ii 
The UN IS here lo st.iv and it it did not 
exist wc would have lo inseni ii Ihc lime 
may not yci be ripe lor loial resirucluring 
but the ih<iiiging powei equations in 
Intel national relations will soon pave ilic 
way tor giaduai phased out n lomt. st.irtiiig 
with a rc-cxamin.iiion ol the ih.iriet iiid 
leading to a truly unocisaf mil denioii.itic 
Unilcd Nations 

Notes 

1 till ispcnvis III Ihc DigaritMiiim shall he 
biiriii hv Ihc iiicmhiis is appniiioiiiil by the 
gi nciaf isMinhly 

2 ihfcisiimsi)IUicasscinhlv<miMi|hiilanliiiallirs 
shill hi iiutk hy a two Ihirils uiiioiiIy iiI the 
incnihiis piisiiu mil soling 
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Features of Kerala’s Economy 

E T Mathew 

Kerala’s Economy; Performance, Problems, Prospects edited by B A Prakash, 
Sdgc Publicatuins New Delhi, 1994, pp 418, Rs 375 


THF \olume undci review purports as 
indii,iicd in the pretJLC to make an 
assessment ot the perlormanLC ol Kerala s 
economy and to examine the problems and 
prospects nt the economy during the period 
from 1956 (when the state was loimed) to 
1991 While this is admtllcdl> a genuine 
objective the justification given lor the 
publication namel) that while a good 
volume ol liter iturc is ivailahic on the 
pertoimancc problems and prospec ts nl the 
Indian economj the position regarding 
sludieson regional economics aslorexamplc 
Kerala is extremely dillcient (Piclace p 
II) docs not agree with lacts As is well 
known thcie is ilready a fairly extensive 
literature on Keiala s economy In lact the 
APWInd devoted thice special issues (Nos 
15-17) III 1990 to hiehlight the unique 
Icatuiisol the Kcral I Cl onoiiiy In addition 
a good numhci ol siholarly .iriicics on the 
sainclhcim hive ipix. iiedliomtimetoiimc 
tnll'W indotlui|ouinilsol icpiitc Reihat 
as It in ly the picsent woik is still welcome 
as It iiicmpts to ollci new insights 

Ki sides the inttoduetion by the editor 
which seeks lo piovide .in oveiview ol 
Kenl 1 s economy the IxHik is ihvided into 
live parts namely (i) demoeraphie trends 
emplosiricnt ind migration (ii) agncultiiie 
anel illiedaeliMties (iii)inelusliy.ind|iowei 
tiv)l iboiir edue iiioii indti lele aiul(v)sl ite 
linanees I he vohiiiie consists ol iliogcthei 
20 eoniiihiitiotis which by ind Inge 
eneoinpiss ill ini|oi aqieels ol Keiiia 
e'conomy bariing probiibly employment 
iinemployniemt Ol eouise there is a bnel 
andr.ithoi supeilieial discussion ol tin .theme 
intheoveivKW Piobablv in in overview 
this IS all that is possible but even in such 
a brief .leeount the lot il exclusion ot any 
releience to the lesults ol the quinqiu nnial 
surveys tNSS) on emplovimnt and 
uncmploymem is i mijoi omission I his 
inadequacy could hive been ov-reoine by 
adding a sepaiale p ipei on employment/ 
unemployment to ihc volume Alter all 
uncmplovmem espeti,illy thii among the 
educated isamijoi problenuonliontingthc 
state s economy 

'(he section on demographic trends 
employment and inigMtion consists ol tour 
eoiitnbuiions Oneollhc iiileiestmgliiKlmgs 
bv Mridul P ipeii in her p ipei on C h.inging 
Ml ueture ol the Woi kloiee in Kerala relates 


to the fairly rapid growth ol non-agncultural 
employment cspec lal ly in the services sector 
and in non-household manufacturing, in the 
lural sector Hapen however, is not sure 
about the underlying causes ot this change 
Is the increase in non-agrieultural 
employment the result ot a deliberate attempt 
at diversitiealion ni employment, or is it due 
to reluctance on the part ot the relatively 
more educated to engage in agncaltural 
work ’ The paper by P R Gopinathan Nair 
on migration nl Kcralitcs to the Arab world 
provides many useful insights into the 
processes p iitcrns and prospects of 
migration It is astonishing that in spite ot 
a let up in the How ot migrants to the Gull 
and also a gcncial reduction in the level ot 
emolumenis cnioyed by the migrant workers 
from Keiili retimed by their former 
employcis the ic has been practically no fall 
in the remitlaiiccs received from the Indian 
expatriates Nan attributes this to a rise in 
the swings propensity on the part of the 
expatriate woikcis md to a progressive shift 
in the composition ot the workers from less 
skilled ami less educated to more skilled and 
more highly educated and from manual 
workers totci hnical ministerial, supervisory 
<ind professional c'mployecs (p 102) 'These 
are indc cd nine h nceded c hanges However 
they I’o oiiiv halt way in transtorming 
Kerala s economy As Nair rightly |x>ints 
out the c*mi<’iaiiis households spend away 
hulk ot then savings in an unpioduct vc 
m.innci lie his however rclulcd the olt- 
rcpc.itcd allegation that the emigrants 
households invariably go in tor construction 
ot p4ilali.il buildings and lavish money on 
mani.igcs le stivalsandonpurch,iscot land 
Il IS triicving to hear from Nair that 
cxiravagani spending has been attracting 
only progie'ssi ve Is lower proportions ot the 
savingsotmigr ints pirticularly since 1981 
This trend obviously augurs well lor the 
future ot Kerala s economy especially 
because there is a strong conviction among 
observers that the Gull region holds 
enormous promises for employment ol 
Kcralitcs in ever increasing numbers for a 
long time to come Although all the papers 
tncladed in this section make interesting 
ic.iding one is constrained to point iHit some 
tactual inactur.icics and misleading 
propositions The observation ot B A Prakash 
in bis paperon demographic trends in Kcr4ila 


that “not much attempt has been made to 
study demographic changes tn K^la” (p 
54) IS not borne out by facts There has been 
in tact substantial work in this area by well 
known researchers like K C Zachanah, Man 
Bhat, Irudaya Rajan and several others 
Again, referring to the ‘negative develop¬ 
ments’ on the demographic front he has 
listed “high density of population, continuous 
decline in work participation rates, and rapid 
increase in unemployed educated and non- 
educdted labour torcr" (p 59) Evidently 
there has been a confusion between demo¬ 
graphic (social) and economic factors 
Actually in terms ot demographic variables 
(social development) Kerala is getting very 
close to the developed countnes in the world 

Part Id ot the book discussing performance 
and problems of agriculture and allied 
activities consists ot live contributions all 
ot which arc quite interesting All ot them, 
however arc not ot uniform quality Tlie 
opening paper by M A Oommen on Land 
Rcliirms and Economic Change is a well- 
researched as well as well-diKumented piece 
Discussing the distribution ol operational 
holdings based on gini coctticicnts worked 
out I rom thedata provided by (he Agncultural 
Census he has come up with the apparently 
startling conclusion that Punjab and Kerala 
have shown a pronounced trend towards 
concentration in recent ycais Whilem 1980 
81 large holdings (above 10 hectares) 
constituted 0 I pci cent ot the operational 
holdings accounting tor 7 2 per cent of the 
intal area in 1986-87 they termed 0 08 per 
cent ot the holdings accounting lor 9 7 per 
cent ot the total area However Oommen s 
attempt lo attribute this trend to increasing 
investment in real estate hy gulf migrants 
may not he endorsed by all as he has not 
provided any empirical basis tor the 
intcrcncc Referring to Kerala’s pertormance 
in terms ot agiiculliiral production and 
prcxiuctivity Oommen is candid tn admitting 
that changes in relations of production have 
not ushered in an ora ot increased production 
and productivity And viewed against the 
backdrop ot .id^uatc flow ot credit to the 
agricultural sector the continued stagnation 
ol this sector stands out as an enigma 
However one ot the hypotheses advanced 
by Oommenlocxpiainthis ‘enigma’ namely, 
the shift from food crops to cash crops does 
not seem lo be sutticient to explain 
agricultural stagnation as such since 
agriculture as a category tnclutkss both food 
and non-tood crops (perennial crops) At 
best this hypothesis can explain only the fall 
in the production of food crops but not their 
productivity 

While there is some truth in Oommen's 
assertion that due to the Gulf impact, land 
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trom beini^ a meansi of production, has 
become a prominent commodity in exchange. 
It cannot accepted that tarmers in general 
view land as a commodity in exchange only 
His proposition applies only to a liny section 
who purchase land as an investment and wait 
tor an opportune moment to reap large profits 
through sale This phenomenon, in fact, is 
conlined to a tew urban centres and not at 
all to rural areas as a whole where land is. 
by and large still held as a means ot tarm 
production The concluding observation by 
Oommen that “at best land reiorms is only 
a necessary condition and has to be related 
to the development needs and emerging 
socio-economic reality (p Itl) cannot meet 
with any disagreement 
P K Sivanandan has tried to cover a vast 
aica in his paper on pertormance ui 
agriculture in Kerala Instead ot highlighting 
the signi t leant gi owt h trends he has devoted 
a small section each to all crops food and 
non-lood and individual crops such as nee 
coconut tapioca and rubbci with the result 
th.it the treatmont has beeomc too deseript i ve 
and the locus ot the paper has been lost 
Probably a still more sciious limitation ot 
the paper is lliai though the publication was 
released in IWi ihc time I fame ol the 
discussion dcH’s pot extend beyond I9h2 Kt 
Ihc last set lion ol the paper however has 
touched upon scvcial iclevani issues For 
instance relening to the deceleration in the 
cascoliicc imlcoconut Sivanand.in makes 
a vciv pcrtiiiciu observation that elicciive 
and lull ulilis ition ot the iriigaiion poieniial 
.mJ improving upon scientilic management 
with increased input> (as in the ^asc ot 
rubber) m iv help the sc ciopstoret ovei liom 
the decilci King tiend (p ISO) It only the 
author had coiiccntialcd on such aspects the 
presentation would have been lai more 
truitiul I'nhkc in Inc c ise ol Siv iiiandan 
V Kadhakrishnan et il h ivc done well to 
tcK us attention on a single cl op nimely ricc 
whic h IS the staple IochI ciop ol Ker.ila By 
marshalling .ill (he icicv ml data on area 
piocluction and piicc the authois have 
produced a vciv scholarly piece I heir 
conclusion that though there arc many 
reasons loi the tailing aie.i and production 
ol ncc in Kerala, tailing prolilabiliiy ol tice 
culiiv anon appeals to be the most important 
amongthem is unexceptionable Ihcarticle 
byiohnKuricnnn Kerala sMarincFishcries 
Development bxpcnencc* included as the 
last Item in Pan til ot the biHik presents an 
analyticallv hiilliani exposition ot a theme 
relatively titilc known to prolcssional 
economists Fot the purpose ot a detailed 
analysts ol marine lishencs development 
cxpcncnceol Kerala Kunen has divided (he 
period from 1956 to I9K9 into three phases 
The period 1956-66 loimed ihe slow 
modcrnisaiion phase' the thrust was to rakse 
the Icvelit ol |Hoducliviiy ot lish harvesting 


and toimprove (he methods of flsh processing 
and marketing, thus raising the availability 
of good quality tish and enhancing the 
standard ot living ot Ihe fisherfolk ‘The 
rapid modernisation phase' from 1967 to 
1980 was charactensed by a new thrust to 
hsheries dcvelopmeni. namely, an export 
orientation hy introduction of modern 
technology Thi' penod saw the entry into 
the marine tishing sector ol a new ‘ownei 
class' traditionailv not involved in il This 
owner class cornered a signiheant share ot 
the value ot output For the vast majority 
ot the tradnional fishermen who continued 
to own and work on the non-mechanised 
cralt real incomes had registered a sharp 
tall At the end ot the rapid modernisation 
phase thus Kerala s marine hsheries and 
Ihc maioniy ot its hshermcn were faced with 
animpav^e During the period 198! to 1989 
described by Kunen as the dilemma phase 
there took place moiorisalion ot traditionol 
fishing cralt throughout the state 
Interestingly m many distncts motorisatioii 
gave a big boost to the use of tinc-meshed 
encircling nets called ring-seineis which 
were nothing but a 'mailer version ol the 
large and destructive purse seine nets 
vc'heniintiv opposed by the traditional 
lishcriiicn eiiiiLi Kunen has vividly 
dcsciibicl how extensive molons.ition has 
necessitated l,irgc investments by traditional 
hshermcn and lias led to the emergcni c ol 
iKW ownership piitcins ,ind patterns ol 
shaiine the ineoine Ihc contliet between 
tishcimcn using iriditional hshing emits 
md those iisinc ti.iwicrs as well as the last 
emciging contlicis among traditional 
lishcrnicn ilurn'clves have yet to liiul a 
lasting solution I o Kunen any resolution 
ol Ihe conflict should aim at adcqu.iiely 
pioh'cting the inu'icsts ot Ihe vast tnaioiity 
ol (he lisli woikci popiil.ition and Ihc lish 
consumci s who dc jicnel on the I isheries se c loi 
as a source ol liveliluKKl ,inel t(HKl 
Ihc next section may he considered to 
tormihe ceueol the present volume not only 
in (cims ol the’ number ol p.i|ie'rs indude'd 
hut also in view ot Ihe im|iori.inLt‘ ol the 
theme diseu'scd namely inUuslnalisalion 
ol (he stale The contributors m this 
section intludo rcscaithcrs such is 
K K Subr.ihmanian P Mohanan Pillai and 
M M Thampy who have done considcr.ihle 
research on Kcrili s industrialisation 
Subiahmanian inhispaperon somelae c'ts 
ot the manutae turing industr) in KeraL luis 
shown that the gtowth pertormance ot the 
manutaitunng sccionn Kerala has been tai 
below the all India avcr<igc Hie continuing 
deceleration ol this sector in tact poses ,i 
paradox against I he backdrop ol high sav mg 
ralto of the stale c'conorny and nch human 
resource endowment TTie manulaclunng 
sector 111 Kerala is dtwiinaicd by certain 
traduieinal industries like food products and 


beverages, cotton textiles, and wood protbteti 
which togt'hcr account (or more than 50 pef 
cent of the total employment in the AS! 
iactory sector in terms of employment in 
thcASIfacUny sector csshewnut piocessing 
(24 2 per cent) followed by manufacture Of 
bidis(7 IporcenOatc the lo.iders However, 
in terms of y aluc addtxi (A SI fac lory sector) 
generation and tiansniissiein ol eiectncai 
energy (211 per cent) tollowid by terliliter 
(8 2 per tent) lc.id the lesi ( ombiiiing the 
factory and iiianul teiuiing sectors it is 
observed that Ihe uip three fHrloimcrs in 
leimsot employnunt ire eini 1 4s [lei tent), 
handloom l'*()|H.i ei nl) irid .isht w (10per 
cent) Aeeordinc i<> siihi linn muii the 
fragile haseol the ni iniit uiunng industry 
in Kerala IS due to the ihsm i ol my loot* 
Irmsclsun use) indusiiics liki engiieermg 
inelusliics He has ils<i highlighli el Ihe tael 
(hat the roll ot small seali is eompirid lo 
large scale units is iclativi ly mou in Keiala 
th.in ,i( Ihc all India level I In shale of the 
laigc scale sector being lelKivdv small it 
ins not been possible to proeule i divcisilied 
iiianulat lunng base whidi could stimulate 
icehnieal progitss and liter mdusiry 
link.iges However Subi iluinui iii his not 
ittcnipted mv enipiiiV into ilic luioislhat 
hive inhibited (hi tint irt me ol lelivti lilt'd 
ni.inul u luiinghast I hi o piohalilv iiua|oi 
liniilalioii ol his to ilv is I he iiithoi h.is 
mentioned Ivgh tost ol piodueliou i' one 
ol the uni i oui ihl lulu iii (he 
eli'vdopmeni ol nnmil i lumii iiuliisiiy in 
Keral I ioicsuupli lo''I outoi (UpuHiutl 
gioitps III ihe nioekmm iiiiluluu ihe cost 
ol pioehieiiem in Ke i il i is In ’he i th m al Ihc 
ill liuhllceel K leMim’lolhe le I Hive lOlt'S 
ol Ihe eeuiiil md i iii i etuuieiUs in 
proinoiun’i ipielindii in ills iiioool ihi si.ite 
Subi ihmiiii III Ins site ed ihe liel eehilc 
ei nil il puhlie s e Uu me siitie ni is I ii he low 
Ihe s| lU s sh ire III the eemnliv ' popul Hum 
lilt stile pul’lie ctioi lein i I ol loo many 
sin ill imiis 111 eiiliti ell I gitgaie 
mvcsiliiciil IS iinelee|U I't Iheie e m lie no 
dis.imee im lit with the lulhoi s loiuiueling 
ohsciv Kion ill II Kt I il 11 II n a iikIusIm disc 
done Ihe ionveniiemd Imi md ihii Ihe 
priority shill lie on elevelopm, sun iISC 
tniliislries produtiiii' 'I ill uiliiisiee Inll 
iiologv bawd mil high \ due idihel items 
Ihe papci by Medimm I’lllu on the 
pcilorni.mec ol si ite seeioi nniiiil iiturmg 
enie'ipiises in Ke i.da h.is supple iiieiitcd (lie 
eontributumol Suhr dim ini.tiiby iiii mpiing 
to tdeniilv and in.dyse ihe we ikiitsse'e ol 
stale enterpi ISC'S He would loii'idci that Ihe 
mipii weakness ol sine iuiiiprisi.s ly 
oiganis,iiion d Htiiit lie Insmitle aimmhcf 
ol appiopii.iic siigi'eaums lo lone up the e 
org.iiiis.iiional 'tiueiuie In hn p.ipet ewi* 
Devciopincni ol ()rg luisi iJ Sm ill liidusiney| J 
Some Issues M M I li iiiipy h is unde i^akeal 
»inin ek’plli study ot the siiull scale intluiiUri(|W 
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sector (>{ Kerala. In the llrM part of the paper 
he has exantined the wa^e-cost compttnent 
and has come to the conclusion that Kerala’s 
small-scale sector is characleriiaul by lower 
labour pnaluctivity and higher wages as 
compared to all-India. In the second part he 
has examined the ‘psychic costs’ *■ a 
relatively novel concept - involved in loca¬ 
tional decisions regarding small-industry 
units. 

He pcMnts out that these decisions are not 
made on the basis of a strict calculus of cost.s 
and returns. Entrepreneurs may often look 
for pcacelul industrial atmosphere instead 
of high pnifits. Thampy Icels that such 
considerations are more relevant in the ease 
ofsmall-.scule industi ies. Theexisttng labour 
unrest in the state's mdusinai sector has 
created a mistrust in the minds of the investing 
class. He has. however, admitted that there 
arc factors othei than high wage costs and 
psychic costs that have sUhxI in the way of 
industrial investments in the state. 

Among the essays included in Section V. 
those on '’rradc Unionism in Kerala' by K 
Ramachaiidran Nair and 'Tlie Trend and 
Pattern of Trade of Kerala' by T M Thomas 
l.saac deserve special mention. Nair's 
assessment ol iMdc unionism in Kerala is 
candid and realistic. His observation that 
them lue two kinds of leaders in Kerala's 
tnuJc union movement, namely, leaders with 
primary interest in the movement and leaders 
with pnniary interest in politics is pertinent. 
It IS because of the intervention of the latter 
that {xiliticai issues arc drawn into industrial 
relations. This tendency is to .some extent 
nulli fled by the I act that Kerala has succeeded 
III establishing ,i healthy and constructive 
institutional liainework toi prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes. The 
discussion on the whole is balanced and 
disptissionalc'. the earlier historical section, 
however, could have been made hnet. Is>iac's 
paper on external trade of Kerala is an original 
contribution which throws much light on 
little known aspects ol Kerala's trade. He 
has presented an exhaustisely informative 
and analytical treatment of Kerala's exports 
consisting of cashew and maiine products, 
coir, spices, tea and coffee, interstate exports 
cs>n.sistingof rubbei andcoconut.and imports 
from loreign countries us well as interstate. 
Isaac's paper has helped demolish several 
popular perceptions regarding Kerala's 
foreign trade Throughout the post- 
independence period, inicrsiatc trade ol 
Kerala has been gaming more importance 
than foreign trade and presently foreign trade 
Ot Kerala forms less than 25 per cent ol the 
total external trade. Further he has shown 
that nearly 90 per cent of Kerala's foicign 
exiMirts consists of final products and not 
primary raw materials as commonly 
perceived. In a way it is paradoxical that the 
products of two major commercial crops. 


namely, coconut and rubber arc entirely 
traded within India while only a very 
negligible proportion ol the cashew and 
marine paxiucis from Kerala are marketed 
within India 

The essay on ‘Trends in Kerala Slate 
Finances' by K K George though listed as 
the la.st entry in the volume (forming a 
separate section on stale finances) is by all 
means one oi the toremo.st contributions. 
The crux ol the financial crisis the stale has 
been passing through in recent years consists 
in the compulsion to carve out a surplus in 
its capital account in orderlo IInance, at least 
partly, its recurrent revenue deficit. George 
has traced the fiscal cri.sis to the inadequate 
provisions made by the Eighth Finance 
Commission (1984-89). Generally, the 
Finance Cummissions’ forecasts of non-plan 
expenditures of the state government 
particularly those relating to increa.scs in 
expenditure on account of upgradalton of 
emoluments have been far below the actuals. 
According to him. the achievements of the 
slate in meeting .selected national objectives 
in the fields ol education and health care 
have been used by the Finance Commissions 
to deny not only upgradation and special 


prttbicms grants, but also its legitimate tax 
shares under devolution formulae. While the 
tax cfToris of the .stale as evickneed by the 
elasticity of tax revenue have been 
commendable (the state had the highest 
elasiicityamong ISmajorstatesduring 1970- 
71 to 1985-86). the share of the state's non¬ 
tax revenue, especially interest receipts and 
receipts for economic services, in total ‘own* 
revenue has been lower than that of all the 
slates in most years. At the heart of the 
problem of the recurring financial crisis in 
the .state IS the fact that its per capita revenue 
expenditure is higher than that of ail the 
other stales while its per capita capital 
expenditure has always been lower. To make 
matters still worse, the revenue content of 
developmental expenditure also has been 
higher in the state compared to the rest of 
the country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a 
certain amount of duplication and overlap, 
this volume of essays is a welcome addition 
to the existing literaturcon Kerala's eamomy. 
The readability of the honk, however, could 
have been greatly improved hy more careful 
and thorough prootreuding and by proper 
editing. 


Towards Genuine Local Government 

Jose George 

Decentralisation: Panchayats in the Nineties edited by Ainitava Mukherjee; 
Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1994; pp xviii + 298. Rs 450. 


A LOT ol literature has come out on the 
histone 73rd and 74th constitutional 
amendments to give constitutional hacking 
to the third stratum of administration. The 
hook under review edited hy Amitava 
Mukherjee is the outcome ot a national 
seminar on panchayats held at the National 
Academy ol Administration, Mu.s.sooric. 
from July 22-25. 1993 “where several 
experts, who either live their lives with the 
joys and sorrows of panchayats or who have 
soiled their hands in a bid to instil life, in 
their own way. into thc.se institutions. 
as.semhlcd, debated and dclihcratcd upon 
what the agenda for the panchayats in tlic 
1990s would be” (p x). 

The 15 articles in the volume are ograni.scd 
into five sections, namely. Political Lssucs. 
RcstHia'cs. Functions of Panchayats, Insti¬ 
tutional and Personnel Issues and Lessons 
from Experience. Under the .section on 
Political Issues, the first ailiclehy M Shiviah 
dclils with systems and measures to enhance 
accountability in panchayati rqj administ¬ 
ration. Though Shiviah mentions several 
measures like planning, committee system, 
guidelines by government management 


system, etc. it seems he has not taken into 
consideration the role ol constant vigilance 
by the people to protect any dcmix'ratic 
in.stitution. 

Tlic uilicic by T L Satish Chandran deals 
with intcr-ticr allocation of tunctiuns and V 
Ramachandrun's article mentions the salient 
features of the 73rd constitutional amend¬ 
ment with the help of a SWOT (Strength. 
Weakness, Opportunity and Threats) analy¬ 
sis of panchayati raj institutions in the 
country. 

The section of resources covers financial, 
human and land rc.sourccs along with 
arrangements for scientific and technical 
management and other expcitise support 
sy.stems. N C Saxena mentions the potential 
of joint forest management all over India 
with the help of comtnunity-ha.scd forest 
protection committees, as successfully 
implemented in We.si Bengal. J M Giiglani 
mentions that the essence of local self- 
government lies in the freedom the local 
self-government institutions ei^oy in 
selecting their own course of development 
and the availability of their own stturces of 
finance to pursue the same (p 67). 
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The iruning module for inuncrk and the 
core-planning team of districts mentioned in 
the article by V K AgnihiHri Sudhir Krishna 
and Amitava Mukherjee is useful lor the 
concerned people The wnic-up under the 
title land as the vital resource with p.inchayats 
gives valuable data on the current situation 
ol land rcturms in the country and the progress 
made by dillerent state governments in 
distributing government wasteland tor 
cultivation and homestead purposes to 
weaker sections 

L C Jain and Amitava Mukherjee have 
contnbuted an article each to the third section 
on Functions of Panchayats Jain has 
emphasised the necessity to rconcni and 
restructure the planning process and state 
level departments and agencies consequent 
on the 73rd constitutional amendment 
According to lam it is necessary to create 
(onditions lor the formulation of area plans 
by panchayats starting fmm village level 
and foi the integration of these village area 
plans at panchayaii samiti and /ilia levels 
(p 132) Amitiva Mukherjee in his article 
emphasises the need tor creation and 
maintenance ol alternative data bases tor 
panchayati raj institutions Detailed 
classilication and listing of the data 
icquirement at village level l<'i micro level 
planning mentioned by Mukhence is a useful 
guideline torihe panchay<n la) lunctionarics 
at the grass roots level 
Two articles arc included in the lourth 
section on Insinutionai and Personnel Issues 
Sudhir Krishna in his article gives details 
ol the government departments to be brought 
under the panchayati raj institutions He is 
ol the opinion that mere rules and prcKedures 
would nol lacilitate empowerment ol the 
people A healthy respect loi the pnness ol 
democratic decentralisation among the 
political executive and bureaucracy alike 
would be ol the essence (p l*W) S S 
Mccnakshisundaiam warns that the creation 
of panchayati raj institutions at village 
intermediate and /ilia level is definitely going 
10 create some problems with regard to the 
posting transfer and allegiance ol civil 
servants at the district level One solution 
suggested by him is the constitution ol a 
panchayati raj services board to recruit and 
manage all the local government employees 
In the last section on ‘lessons from 
Experience V R S Cowlagi and S S Mehta 
las given a report on the Gujarat expenence 
ind Nirmal Mukherjee and D 
3andyopadhyay on West Bengal Gujarat 
ntroduced an innovative scheme ol 
iecentrahsed planning m November I9K0 
iperatcd through district planmng boards 
'rt^abiy the most useful and well wntten 
taper in the volume is the one titled ‘New 
-ionzons for West Bengal Panchayats by 
slirmal Mukherjee and D Bandyopadhyay 
1 IS an adaptation of the authors' ‘Report 


on Puncluming of Panchayats in West 
Bengal prepared tor the government ol West 
Bengal Accimlmgtofhcauihors panchayats 
m West Bengal arc the first m the earlier 
generation ol pinchayais m which since 
I97K political parties have openly 
participated in elections held regularly every 
five years and so they have now endured 
long enough to be treated as essential 
components of» new system of governance 
The Lett Fnmi government embarked upon 
a programme of rural resurgence through 
panchayats and land reforms According to 
the authors .nore than their achievement in 
the sphetes of land reforms and rural 
development panchayats ‘have brought 
aboutachummgof the submerged humanity 
in the rural areas and created a high degree 
of social and political awareness among all 
sections (p 216) However, even In West 
Bengal where panchayat r^j institutions are 
reported to be functioning relatively well 
the authors complain that the state 
government has not felt any compulsion to 
reduce either its functions or its staff and 
so the claim that the panchayats have a 
degree ol autonomy is not sustainable The 
authors suggest that in the context of West 
Bengal land reform measures still have their 
validity and the next stage could be a 
statewide move for the consolidation of the 
plots ol actu il tillers ol the soil — small 
farmers patia holders and recorded 
bargadats 

In the l.isi article of the volume Amitava 
Mukherto' Ins dealt with the steps to 
implement the 73rd constitutional 
amendment act both in letter and in spirit 
and the resolution ol three cnnllicis, namely 
those between s'aic level and national level 
legislators on the one hand and the IcKal 
level politic lans on the other between the 
pohi'ci ins< ndihi bureaucracy and between 


' rsv 

vested interests and the loenl 

institutions 

This comprehensive woik OH 
decentralisation through panchayat rtj ik 
detinitely an important addition to file 
cKisimg literaiurc on the subject Those who 
arc concerned wiin the polo tec and 
progr jmme. of devolution of power and of 
local sell-government would find it v«fy 
usclul However one can identify some 
inadequacies It will not be an exaggeration 
it one sees It as a volume ol buieaucrett). 
lor bureaucrats and by bureaucrats' Most 
ol the contributions with the exception of 
a tew are by serving or retired civil servants 
or those who are from institutions directly 
controlled or sponsored by stale or union 
governments Probably on account of their 
training and sell imposed restraint on 
expressing opinions contraiy to the liking 
of the establishment the authois m.ght have 
found It more convenicnl to deal with 
procedures and planning and the legal 
implications of ihccoiistitulional provisions 
Absent cof t oninbuiions by scholaraclt vtsis 
and conscientious academicians and social 
scientists who can afford to be ciitical can 
be mentioned as a deficient y Discussion of 
the emerging philosophy and politics of 
panchayati ra| andpiagmatic suggestions by 
grass roots aclivisis and widening ol llw 
available data based on their pcrson.il expen¬ 
ence would have gone a long way inennehing 
the volume A detailed and systematic 
introduction oi the topics by the editor at 
the beginning and i del tiled bibliography 
and index at the end would also have enhan¬ 
ced the uscfulnc ss of the volume as a telcrence 
manual The price ol the btaik is also high 
and keeps it beyond the rcat h of individuals 
Perhaps these fxnnis could be taken into 
account while bringing oui the next cdilimi 
of the volume prefer ibly i papcrb.it k one 
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Structural Adjustment in India 

A Critical Assessment 

Ashwini Deshpande 
Prabirjit Sarkar 

Thn paper eKamtnes trendi in broad mat to a({^te}>aiei like exports impotts indusinal pit dm turn infladon and 
external debt in order to assew the impai t of the stmctural adjustment progiummi in hitliu at woik smi t Jiils l9Vt 
Using monthly data since 1980, oui results induaie that expoits imports and tin halaiut of nadt tut hdlowing a 
long-term trend which has been unaffccttd hs thi tuo doses of desaluation in 1991 Ihi\ liuds its to <iiusiton the 
utility of devaluation as a cotrective mechanism foi at hieving a desitid tradt halcime At tin sunu tinu iiiUiiations 
are that devaluation would worsen tht debt burden ctlcns paribus Thus the BOF difn its art iinsustaiiiahli ns they 
are accompanied neither hs improsed net expoit eainings norhs easui estiinalfiiniint Tlnii isalso soiiii inditation 
of stagnation in indiistiial piodiution and imehnition in inflation sinci 1991 


Introduction 

IT IS commonly believed Ihal (he New 
Economic Policy (NEP) in India started in 
July 1991 as a icsponse to the external debt 
and foreign exchange crisis It has been 
argued that the NEP in the sense ol a 
departure irom the post independent c model 
of planned development actually can be 
traced back to the mid laiel9K0s However 
It IS equally true!hai it w as only as a lesponsc 
to the 1991 ciisis that the IMF World Hank 
advoi aled Structural Ad|ustmcnt Piogramme 
(SAP) began in lull e<irnest and the piiKcss 
that had begun in the mid l9K()s unfolded 
Itself in Its inyiiad facets Thus it would not 
be unreasonable to regard July 1991 as the 
starting point ot the structural adjustment 
and st ibilisation niugiammc ' constituting 
reforms which are broadly summed up in 
the phiase the New Economic Policy 
I ibcialisaiion and reform in India has 
been the subject ot much interest and 
spci ulation (see toi instance. Sen and Das 
1992. Basu 199 ^ Joshi and Little 1994 Sen 
1994 Scngupta I99S] and so tar most ot 
the work rests on assertions The working 
ol the SAP in other developing countries has 
been studied extensively (Payer 1974, Pool 
and Stamos 1985. Sachs 1986. Cooper 1989 
George 1989, Chossudovsky 1992 to 
mention just a lew works] mainly reflecting 
the much longer time period lor which the 
SAP has been in operation there In India 
any comment on the SAP is dismissed as 
invalid on the ground that the time penod 
lor Its operation has been too short, amongst 
other things However, given (hat the coitnti y 
is m the fifth year ot its operation we feel 
that It IS time to take stock of at least ccdain 
major trends in the economy Also, the 
relatively short time span has not sioppcxi 


the enthusiasts ol the SAP from making t ill 
claims ol sucicsson bioad macro aggregates 
The aim of this paper is precisely an 
examinatian ol ihcsc claims 

One ol the imporiani aims of the SAP m 
India has hem the control of inllaiion as 
in other target countries This and oihei 
accompanying measures such as ti ide 
liheialisation devaluation pnsatisatioii and 
a cut back in government expenditure aic 
suppostd to boost growth ol industrial 
production ind expoits and thus pull the 
econoii') Dili ol stagnation and iccession A 
subsidiary aihe ii important bcnciit expected 
Irom this process is a rcduttion in the debt 
burden as it is believed that the spun in 
exports due K devaluation would ecneiaic 
the neccs.ary lepayment capacity 
imnicdiaicly to lelicvc the debt overhang 
and u'dui e the need loi borrowing in the 
long term 

Allott' seclaimsarccontioversial since 
the IMI dictated SAP has common 
ingredients in all the target countries these 
have been challenged the world ovei I he 
issues involved in the debate aic several 
ranging from the feasibility ot ensuring pm e 
reform to specifically the role ol each of 
(he measures that the IMF proposes, to larger 
questions ot state versus the market and (he 
possibility of bencfils of free market 
development reaching the majority ot the 
population It IS not our intention to repeat 
this debate m its entirety, with India as 
merely (he starting point Even the staunchest 
defenders ol the- SAP admit there are costs 
assoc latcd with the kind ol austerity inhei ent 
in the progiammc and the pixircst arc more 
often than not the worst hit There is no 
reason to believe (hat India would be an 
exception in Ihis regard especially as the 
mach touted safety net has not gotten off 
(!• giound 1mis taking the adverse impact 


on (he pool as giv( n our locus in this paper 
ISlorx imtiu cc itairi broail m k id economic 
tndic ilors which givi a glimpse ol the state 
ol the economy 


Indian Economy under NEP: Trade 
and Production Scenario 

The uiKKil quc'slion ili.il is sought to be 
answered m this n non is has (here bt»:n 
my cli mge m ihc bil.iiuc ol iradc scenano 
under tin Nl P' In ,i icccni study Sarkar 
II99S) ugui d on the basis ol moiilhly data 
that the tiend eiowili ol Indi i s exports and 
iinpon s (dol l.ir v il lie s I during the NLP ye«rs< 
I99I 94 IS aitualh is continualion ot the 
iitndoi the pH M P years 1988-9I 

This inalysis can Ik. caincd lurther by 
t ikinv mio icconni i longci penod 1985-94 
Data source' iii ihc same as in the Sarkar 
(l99S)siudy IMI Inictniiional Financial 
Si iiisiie s I' arums issues) Monthly data oh 
dollai values ol exports ind imjHiits havd 
been assimblcel ovei J.iiuiary 1980 to July 
1994 lor soisonal coiicetion^ season^ 
dummies arc used In order to cure 
autoeorrclatcd errors the maximum 
likelihood procedure has been used ' A log- 
linear trend has liccn luted lo the senes Of 
India's exports and imports mierecpi and 
slope dummies (D SD) are idded to the 
(lend equation to examine the impact of the 
Nl P regime' since July 1991 on the trend- 
growthinthcdollai valuesol India sexporu 
and imports 

Our estimate shows that the dollar valutMl 
ot India's exports (XDL) rose at the raledi! 
0 8 per cent per month while the <Jol)|li||l 
values ot India s imports (MDL) ruse 
rate of 0 5 pei cent pei month dunngJanUdi^ 
1980 and June 1991 I hese trends c unttmiM 
during the NEP yeais without any structfMH 
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xhtft • miM.'CcloruikiR'in lhc(!n>wili ofcxpnni> 
atMl no dcccicnHitm in the growth of impons 
since July I Wl. The hulance of trade (in US 
dollars) - HOT - did not show any trend* 
powth in the pie-NEP years-, tltu situation 
(Hd not change during the NEP period: 

lug( XDL) = 6.13 + imm - ().02D + 0.fl0?SD 
(119.71) (I.T9) (-0.04) (0.04) 

Adj R SO = 0.94. DW = 2.05 (I) 
log(MDL)=6 Ki +0.(X)Sl-0.04Di-().(X)2SD 
(IKI..M) (11.06) (-0.72) (0.56) 
Adj R Sq = 0.76, DW = 1.97 (2) 
BOT s -527.02 + O.Kt - 57.82D - 01.8()SD 
(-11.4.1) (1.42) (-0.09) (0.46) 

Adj R Sq » 0.4,1. DW > 2.(X) (.1) 

where t » time, D. intercept dummy = I 
for the period. July 1991 and July 1994 
and s 0 otherwise: SD. slope dummy s D.t. 
((-ratios are in parentheses: csiimaics of 
seasonal dummies arc skipped) 

In view of arbitrary choice of break points 
in the dummy variable analysis. .Sarkar (1995) 
used CUSUM Squaies tcsi and found no 
evidence of break anywhere in the series of 
India's exports and imports during 1991 -94. 
This test is repeated here foi a longer period. 
I9K0-94 and it confirm the earlier study 
Thus, in spite of two doses ol devaluation 
in July 1991 and another 20 per cent 
devaluation in March P>9.1 through abolition 
of dual exchange rales. India's cxptirts did 
not accelerate and the balance of trade 
situation did noi show any sign of 
improvement Thus, so lar there is no 
evidence of ilcvaluation bringing about an 
improvemeni on the balance of trade front, 
that was expected as one ol the first successes 
of the NEP. This result also provides 
circum.sianlial evidence in support of the 
view of .Sarkar (1992. I994a.b and 1W5) 
that the exchange rate behaviour has no 
inllucncc on India's balance of trade.' 

Next, let us consider the scenario «if 
indu.strial production. Using the monthly 
data on the index of industrial production 
(IIP)" over (he period January 1980 - April 
1994, the monthly rale of growth has been 
estimated to be 0.58 per cent. There is no 
evidence ol acceleration in the fend-growth 
path under NEP: in fact, thcie is weak 
evidence of deceleration in industrial 
production; 

logt IIP)=4..56-s0.0058t-f (t.52D-0.004SD 
(120.84) (12.6) (1.19) (-1.27) 

Adj R SO * 0.96. DW = 2.05 (4) 
where t = time. D. intercept dummy = I for 
the peritid. July 1991 - July I9*M and := 0 
ulherwisc; SD. slope duniniy s D.t. 
(t-ratios are in parentheses; estimates of 
seasonal dummies are skqipcd). 

The dummy vanahlc analysis has been 
supplemented by the CUSUM Squares test. 
There was no evidence ol structural break 
anywhere in the scries over the period 
1991-94.’ 




To place these ivsutts in the ctMUext of (he 
empirical work being done for other 
txmnirics. note that a statistical study of 9.1 
countries of the growth-oriented adjustment 
programme fFaini ct al 1990] suggests that 
after contnilling for external factors and for 
initial conditions, growth is not higher in 
countries iccipicnt of IMF-World Bank 
funding, but that investment is significantly 
lower than non-recipient countries. 

Ill 

Is Inflation under CtMtrol? 

The SAP proceeds with the assumption 
that inilation iscaused by demand pull factors 
and a tight monetary and credit policy is all 
that is needed to reduce the inflationary 
potential of (he reform measures. This 
approach has been responsible for a 
curtailment in the size of the monetised 
deficit in lltc post-reform period, yet inflation 
has persisted and in fact, has accelerated. 
This evidence leads us to suggest that the 
understanding ol the SAP about intlation 
may be Hawed. I^ndit (199.1) has argued 
that inilation in India is mote the cost push 
variety, contrary to the Fund/Bank view. 

Wc examined monthly data on the index 
of wholesale pnccs (WPI), over the period 
January 1980 to April 1994. This scries 
exhibited a trend-growth of 0.6 percent per 
month dunng the pre-NEP period (January 
1980 to June 1991), with a sirting evidence 
ol acceleration during the NEPyearsIstarting 
July 1991). 

Lng(WPI) = 4.55 + (Xfl06lt - a.12D + ttOtfiSD 
(252.08) (28.1) (-1.99) (2.23) 
Adj R SO = 0.99. DW = 2.13 (5) 
where t = time. D. the intercept dummy s 
I for (he penod July 1991 July 1994 and s 
0 otherwise: SD, slope dummy s D.t. 
(t-ratios are in parentheses; estimat&s of 
seasonal dummies arc ski|^iod). 

The implication of this is that measures 
of the government, ostensibly for inflation 
control, would mn tmly be inefTective. but 
also may have certain other undesirable 
effects. For instance, in countries like India, 
where credit Itnanccs more investment than 
consumption, a rise in interest r«cs as a 
means of inflation control may lead to a 
dampening of investment, with serious 
repercussions on future growth prospects. 

ERF (1995) spells out the inflationary 
trends in the various .sectors of the economy. 


thus exploding the myth of inflation aintrof. 
It has been demonstrated that the annual 
price increase in the last four years has been 
around 10.5 per otnt to 11 per cent. These 
price increases have been wide.spread and 
substantial. Amtmg the major subgroups of 
primary articles, the increa.scs during the 
period cnd-March 1991 to December 17, 
1994 ranged fnim 42 per cent to 93 per cent. 
This isdespitc the unprecedented seven good 
consecutive monsoons that Indiahasoijoyed. 
Hie ERF( l99S)has identified several factors 
that are a direct fallout of the SAP, that have 
contributed to intlation. Regarding many 
(nimary commodities, an aggressive export 
promotion has pushed up their prices in the 
domestic market. For feitiliser. electricity 
and coal, a reduction in subsidies has 
contributed to a rise in their prices. Decontrol 
of prices as a pan of the SAP have also led 
to a rise, for example, in the ca.se of cement. 

Corniborating somewhat the view that 
inflation is more due to cost push factors, 
the ERF study pinpoints the rise in 
procurement and support prices as a major 
determinant of inflation in agricultural 
commodities. Thus, the increase in issue 
prices have been even more substantial, in 
keeping with the line of reducing subsidies. 
Also, with the government committed to 
controlling the llscal deficit, and unwilling 
to raise taxes. incr6asc in administered prices 
has been an annual feature, which given the 
naturcof commodities, hasa multiplier effect 
on inllaiion. 

IV 

External Debt Scenario* 

Since a crisis of external debt repayment 
is suppo.sed to have sparked off the SAP. 
an examination of the debt situation is in 
order. Thnnigh the 1980s. the government 
has been steadily increasing its reliance on 
external borrowing. India’s external debt 
expanded at a rate of more than 15 per cent 
perannumduringthe 19K0s. The outstanding 
debt doubled from $ 20.6 bn in 1980 to 
$41 bn in 1985. and then doubted again in 
the next five years to $ 82 bn by 1990. The 
total external debt as a percentage of the 
country’sGNPincreased from 11.9 percent 
in I9H0 to 28.1 per cent in 1990. At $ 91.78 
bn. India carried the third largest debt in the 
developing world in 199.1 (CMIE I995j. 

Asdic compo.si(ionoflndia’.sdeht changed 
with short-term and high cost debt getting 
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a larger share in the total outstanding debt, 
debt serviLing losts escalated substantially 
Total debt service grew by 10 per cent in 
IV82 and 1981 and then by 52 per cent in 
19K6 III a short span ol 6 years, the total 
debt servicing multiplied 1 7 times In the 
same period, exports ol goods and services 
barelytncrcased by 9 per cent As a result 
the debt service ratio increased sharply from 
9 lin l9R0toarecord12in 1986 Itlhcrcalter 
declined slighliy but is still quite high 
compared to other indebted countries in 
1991 It was 29 per cent “ 

The enhanced debt burden is largely 
.iltiibutable to the relatively harder terms at 
which debt IS (orthcoming I bus concessional 
debt as a percentage ol the total external debt 
has lallen Irom 75 1 per cent in 1980 to 42 
pei cent in 1992 [WDT 1991 94] A look 
at Table 1 shows that while the interest rate 
lor all creditors rcm.iins more or less the 
same through the |9H()s themattirits period 
has shortened considerably from 115 years 
in 1980 to 21) years in 1991 Over the period 
the grant element has declined Irom 44 8 per 
cent to 12 1 per cent 

Ihis has resulted in a dicline in the net 
tianslcrs on oebt' liable 2) which itise 
through the 198()s up to 1988 but have been 
tailing suhseqiienllv and in 1992 are only 
halt the amount in 1985 The table also 
shows that this trend is mainly due to the 
negative translers on debt due to private 
creditors " 

Some discussion ol dev aluation is in ordci 
here The empirical results in the previous 
section indicate that devaluation has not had 
any signilicant impact on cither expoits oi 
impoits Indeed radical changes in the nature 
ol both exports and imports would be needed 
to achieve that, changes that would not be 
brought about merely by price retoim Now, 
in the context ol debt repayment it appears 
that adcvaluation would actually worsen the 
repayment btitdcn rr/e/rr panhus as the 
currency composition ol long-term debt 
indicates that about halt ol India s debt 
(48 7 per cent in 1992 according to WDT 
1991-94) IS in US dollars The implicit 
assumption behind this suggestion is, of 
course that no additional repayment capacity 
would be created by devaluation which we 
have strong reasons to believe 

To understand the real factors behind 
accumulation ol debt the most important 


indicator is the BOP account Ovctall a 
deficit would indicate that a country needs 
linancc However if net exports or invisible 
are likely to rise the need lor boiruwing is 
(hat much reduced bven if that is unlikely 
we shall call these deficits sustainable it 
external ,issistancc is easily forthcoming and 
at terms that keeps debt service within pi udent 
limits We have »cen above that both these 
conditions arc violated in that the 
availability ot cxtirn.-il finance is reduced 
and the terms have become fiaider ''This 
IS true not only tor India, hut lot most ot 
the indehleJ developing countries At the 
inicin.itional level this trend is unlikely to 
be reversed in the medium term as the 
bank scx|iencnceot high exposure teil IX 
debt IS still loo tresh lor them to repeat then 
lollies Also the long term trends in exports 
and impo'ts lepoiicd in the previous section 
and no suggestion ol i substantial change 
in tndc deficits together point towards i 
reduction in the clement of sustainability 
it anything 

Howevci despite the rap'd deteitoratioii 
ol the debt situation which resulted in 
India sclimblroniaiountry withnoscrious 
debt problems (iccording to the Woild 
Bank classilication) in 1988 to the third 
largt St dehloi imong the developing 
countries by 1991 it is not clear that the 
government has devised a strategy to deal 
with debt crisis The current approach of the 
government is laigely to tackle the pressing 
immediate problems on the external debt 
troni more as ad hoc solutions which m<iy 
not netcssarilv hind into a strategv the 
SAP notwithsi tnding The government is 
proceeding with the premise that standard 
textbook lormul.ie w uuid work Setting aside 
theuncomlortahic question ot the possibility 
of being able to achieve a market clearing 
rate, we have seen that a devaluation has so 
far not actually worked in the expected 
fashion Inaddition it would only exacerbate 
the repayment burden So far there seems 
to be no indication of a change in any ot 
these trends 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

This paper was an attempt at examining 
the trends in certain broad macro aggregates 
ot the Indian Economy since July 1991, 


which can be regaidcd as the beginning of 
a stniciuia' ,id|ustmunl programme (SAPji 
For this monihly d.ita on exports imports, 
index ol industrial pitiduclion. consumer 
piiicmdcx wholes tie pi ice index and yearly 
dat 1 onc xic rnal debt w,is used tot the pi'iiod 
1981) 1994 r 'ur n suits indicaie a stagnation 
in industrial piodticiion and an .iccclcration 
III mll,uioii since the si m ol the SAP In 
.tddtlion dc spite stihstaniial devaluiition, (he 
iiendmcxpoits iinpoits ind heme (he trade 
h.iKincerenunnsunchingcdsinte 1980 This 
leads us lo c|iieslioii ihc* uiilii v ol di v ilualion 
as ininstruiiKniotcxporipiomotion iiieiit 
puiihus and also indic ucs that pc ihaps the 
causes ot export si leiuiioii li ivi mote lodo 
wiiht Idols III (he rcaliconoiuy i ithc (Ilian 
with lailurc lo rcMcIi in illusoiv miiket 
dealing exchange rile 
Vk hilc dc V ilii iiion tuts noi coniiitnilcd lo 
in inipiovcnicni ot ilu ti.idc h,ii<iiicc tl 
would ceitainlv worsetn the dtbi k payment 
problem lomiihuimgiotliocx uiihiiionol 
the debt overhang Since tin 1980s India 
lias hadconsistcni BOPdcliciis wliichcan 
be unned iinsusi iinahk is they are 
accomp,inicd wiih ncilhci in inipiovemeiu 
in net c spoil ciiniiii.s ineVor leinittanccs 
noi with c isle I external liruncc Since the 
ouibic ik ot Ihc dtfi ciisis in 1982 
iiilc’inational coininirciil h inks hive 
consLioiislv Hied lo iidiici then exposure 
tol TX debt isaiesullolwhuh av,ul.ibilUy 
ot credit h,is gone down ind (he Uims have 
become liaidci India is unongsi the many 
victims ol tins development and now 
coinmcrci il credit IS iv itl ihk at hatdci terms 
and otiiciil ciidil would only come with 
greater conditioniliiv 
Since till'' paper is coiuuiud with 
examining the clfcil ol picii'fly such 
(unditionalitv on the Indian economy wc 
cansecihe opeialioiiol a vie tons circle The 
cxtcinal debt problem which lellects a 
problem in the real sei ten ot die economy, 
should ideally he sclilc'd with greater export 
earnings Since thai is not lorthcommg the 
country gets into the trap ol greater bon owi ng 
in order to lepay Us past debt Ortaiei amounts 
ol oliiLial crcclil comes with conditionality, 
one recommendation of whichis devaluation, 
which IS likely lo worsen ihe debt problem, 
as the paper has argued In addition if the 
economy is going lo he saddled with a 
stagflation wc can com lude that an 
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1970 

1980 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Net transfers on debt 

401 

855 

1 159 

1 127 

1 769 

1 718 

851 

~ 655 

54'l 

Public and publicly 

407 

691 

1 171 

1 440 

1 859 

1 949 

1 071 

KV4 

611 

Official crediipis 

441 

551 

811 

689 

1,697 

1 71tf 

1 19t 

1 171 

1 255 

Private creditors 

-14 

140 

160 

750 

161 

218 

-119 

-281 

1 056 

Private non-guaronieed 

-6 

164 

-14 

-111 

-89 

-211 

-222 

-219 

90 
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-1 

412 

182 
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129 

441 

555 
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547’ 
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I 147 
624 
176 
-925 
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alternative approach” to get the economy 
ouiufits present predicament may be needed. 

Notes 

[Funding ond infrastructural support for the 
preparation of this paper was provided by the 
Centre for Developiitent Economics. Delhi 
School of Economics. We would like to thank 
K L Knshna for comments and Tiriha Pratim 
Dhar for research assistance.! 

1 It needs to be noted that stabilisation and 
structural adjustment arc two distinct 
programinc.>. and if the macro-economic 
imbalances are believed in be transitory, 
siahilisuiion policies could he introduced 
wilhoul necessarily going in for structural 
odjusiiiiem However, in many economics, 
including the Indian one ai the present juncture, 
stahilisuiton and structural adjustment are 
allenipied siinullaneously. which is rcflccled 
in Ihe implementation ol a policy package 
designed lo serve both piirpiises. 

2 To whal exieni does the satciy net actually 
initigaie the adverse iinpuci on the poor is a 
niool question; a separate paper is required 
10 do fusliee to that debate. 

An anpropi lale error proce.ss has been chosen 
on ihc basis of log-likelihood ratio tests For 
ilelails see .Surkar (199.^) 

4 Here wc find some evidence ol hmak m the 
tiend-growlh palh helween July 19(17 and 
June 1991 This is noi confirmed by our 
dummy variahle analysis (i-ralios ol both 
inlercept and slope duiiiniies are very low). 

5 .Studies of sinidar nature lot other developing 
counirics indicate that ai best, devaluation 
has a weak tavourahic impaci on trade flows, 
and in countries where this weak rvspon.sc is 
found. II IS also .seen ihai “ihe appaieni 
response ol trade flows lo price incentives 
would not have taken place in the absence 
ol prior or concurrent public inlcrvenlions 
such us invesinicnl prognimines'' |Tuylor 
I9R8| For counirics such as Kenya. 
Philippines, Mexico. Egypt. Chile and .soon, 
devaluation has had a weak or perverse effect 
on trade balance (Taylor I988|. 

6 li should be noicd dial ihe coverage ol ihe 
IIP IS liiniicd. so it IS mil the inosl 
eoinprchensive iiieusurc of industrial 
prodiiclion available Kui this is Ihe inosl 
uivialed iiuinlhly senes, other senes with 
wider coverage are avuiluhic with a lag of two 
years. Thus, lor analysing current trends, the 
IIP IS Ihe only iiK'asurc ihui cun be used Wc 
owe this point lo K L Krishna 

7 There was some evidence ol structural 
instability during July l98,^-IX*ceniber 1986. 
Use of iniercepi and slope dummies conriniss 
ihisinsiahiliiy - indiisirialgntwih rale declined 
during this period 

8 1'raditionally. the coiii|xisiiion and si/c of 
India's exiemul debt has been a mailer of 
coniroversy. us the cstimaies ot the 
government of India, the Reserve Bank of 
India, and die various inlcrnuiiona! agencies 
have been widely divergent. In IX'Ceinbcr 
1991, the Ke.scrvc Bank of India cunstiluied 
a Task Force and a Policy Group on the 

. cxlcrnal debt statistics of liidia. which ined 
to rectify (his situation by identifying ihc 
sources of di.screpancy. The result Is that Ihe 
dll ierences have been considerably narrowed 
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«]own, coinpleic elimination i\ not possible 
on astuum o< the toil that the esitinutes ul 
the international agencies themselves are 
divergent something that the Indian 
authorities can do very little about Thus after 
the re-estitnation by the Task Force in 
December 1991 India s external debt as 
lepoited by the government ol India tvaii US 
S 67 (Hd million Accoiding to the IMF it 
was S ftS 7K4 million and the World Bank 
Debt Tables repotted it at S 70 I IS million 
[CMIE 199SI 

9 The Gul I crisis in 1990 ignited the debt bomb 
as tar as India is concerned Supplies ot 
essential imports were disrupted and the cost 
ol POL imports increased by 73 pci cent 
increasing the trade deiicit by Rs 4 4 billion 
In view of ihis sonu’ inicriulional agencies 
lowered India s credit rating resinctmg her 
access to the global ci edit market This drying 
up ol intcmational c ommcTcial cn dil occ urred 
at a time sc hen concessional credit was not 
available and the Gull crisis had already 
atteilcil the couniry s loicign exchange 
aserves 

Ihc lorcign exchange crunch was so severe 
that even iltci using the reserve tranche 
position in tiu IMF aiiiounlmgloSI)K4K7 26 
million lioiii lulv to *icplcinbcr 1990 the 
cvtcinal pavmcnts situation did not stabilise 
Reserves dci lined to S I 2 bn on December 
U 1990 equalloaboullwowceksofimpoils 
On Jamiarv IK 1991 the govcmincnl was 
Inaed to hoirow again tioiii Ihe IMF this 
time SDR I 31 bn |CMI1 I99S and Sveamv 
199^1 

10 The net transfer ones icinal debt aie delincd 
IS lollows Ni t Hows minus inieresi payim nis 
(on disbursenients minus debt service 
pivnients) whcic net Hnwsin turn arc (klined 
as lishura.mcntsonlong term debt and IMF 
puahast s minus principal apay meiits on lone 
term dc hi and IMF apuahases I his del inition 
IS valid till I9K4 Beginning Iruin I9KS (his 
line includes the change in stocks ol short 
term debt (me hiding mt< rest iraais lor long 
Icim debt) thus il the ehanue m stoik is 
positive 1 disbmseinenl is assuiiu’d in h ive 
taken place il negilive i repayment is 
assumedloh ivc lakcnplaee [WDT 1991 04 | 

11 The indebted eouniiit s as i group have been 
toeing this (x rverse pheiioiiie'non ot negative 
translers since I9K3 which not only adds to 
the leal bu eh n ot (hi de'hl o\ el hting but also 
deliesalliy|)esoleeonoiiiie logic IDeshpande 
IWSal I his IS also luimiiiseent ol the lamous 
Keynes Ohhn eonliinetsy |loi details see 
Sarkai I99l| 

13 Ihe expeiieme ol other seveiely indebted 
eounliies indie ites that devaluation manage's 
to achieve substaillial swings in the euiamt 
account balance but these swings aa moa 
on account ol tmport cuts rather than e'xport 
expansion eontrarv lolexthookpicseiiplions 
As imported intermcdiale s iie crucial loi 
mainlainingiate’sof iiiveslnieiil Ibis has been 
one ol ihe laeiors icsponsible lor a ckcline 
in rales ol investment in countries with a debt 
oveihang I lor an elaboration sec IXshpande 
l99SbJ 

M Successive issues ol Fi ii/niiirii Sniuiollhe 
guvernnKnt ol India imhcttie aeoneernahoui 
the extcinal de'hl stlu.illon aiising out ol the 
lolluwing the declining level ol the 
availability ol cxiettMl assisiaiiet' because ol 


frexh eominitinents lagging behind the 
declining level of utilisation of credit 

14 As an aside it is interesting to note that 
this was not a! wa's the case The early years 
of the l97Us saw (he repeated reiteration of 
the goal of sell leliance In 1971 72 it was 
pnijeeted that a complete independence 
from net external financing by the end of 
the decade would be achieved This was 
not mere na lonulist rheinric Behind this 
asset turn was some understanding of ihe 
poliiieil cconi my of inleinalional debt us 
aid was seen as yet another instruinenl ul 
diplomacy which is liable in be deployed 
against us in the (ime ol etilieal need I 
IS another mallei that this rceogmtion was 
nol backed hv a development strategy gcaied 
lowaids achieving this asull as lir liom 
achieving eompleie independence Indii 
aeluallv look iceourse lo an IMF loan in 
I9K0 This loan came with a set of 
eontliliondilies that can be called mild in 
eoinpaiison with Ihe SAP in operalion now 
Ilowevei ulimalc forehangedpereepliuns 
ol development indgniwih wasesi ihhslud 
and sell leliinee had no place in this new 
philosophy With Ihe 1991 IMI loan mcl 
the jccoinpanymg SAP the new direction 
ot ginwih his come lo stay 

15 As has been si iie I in Ihe iniroduetion this 
paper is nol itteinpling lo lepeai ihe 
Ihcortlieal erilic|ue ol the IMF World Hank 
SAP ih tl h IS hec n made in Ihc conic xt ol 
ollu r developine countries However ills 
still iniriguing ih it a theory that appeals lo 
be logieallv eonsisieni gives resulls that irc 
eontrarv in ihe lexlhcmk pieseiiptioiis hi 
order Ul understand this paradox one needs 
lo mile ihal the logic behind Ihi SAP is 
h isccl on liH) m mv its and on llie premise 
that I LIU lie lion III piiees would induce Ihe 
neeesiiv iisouice suhsliliition himging 
ahoul iht dcsiied impiovciueiil in macro 
indie Hots Ijylor I9KK and 1991 provide 
asucciiK uiilu|uc which can be summarised 
js lollow 

Ihe theorv issiimes that msieiilY would 
lower ig,.ief. lU demand II Ihe oulpul i 
deleimineil liomlhe supply side then lowei 
demand would c luse Ihe (illee level lo I ill 
Heie igjiii Ihc issumpiion IS that ii is ihc 
prici III non li ided goods lhal will I ill is 
Ihc pii c ol IradcdgoiMis wilihe delcrimncd 
on lh< world m irki l tl ihe law ol one piiet 
ippliLs 7 his implies ihil relalive prices ol 
traclahics would rise I his would shill 
resouices low lids proctuelion ot tradable > 

I piocess th It lie V du ilion would hi Ip and 
lacilit lie 

liiseisviosci that the link can he and indeed 
IS hiokeli at several steps and also that the 
assumptions ot oiiipui being determined liom 
the supply sich as well as the law ol one price 
Ole highly ((uesiionahle* in ihe eoniexi of Ihe 
developing eouninus Also piimarv pioduel 
ex|M)iis usually need more siimuli than |u i 
alalivi price shills 
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Maps of Experience 

Narratives of Migration in an Indian Village 

Radhika Chopra 

% 

So fat studus on ha\e cither \tewed the phenomenon as a response ter eeonomtc pressures or as a 

negotiation he tween two eultuie s - of the niigiant and the host This ethnographu studs questions the framing eif the 
migiant in the eailiei studies as an iiniteits eategois and instead provides plitial txperunces erf migration wherein 
the position of the migiant rtmains uiiihiguousls defined 


IN this .irtiLlf I exploic the exiwricntes ol 
rur<>l migration andconlfxluahsc anilliKaic 
these expirienees within the paitRulantics 
ol village lilc The analysis draws on 
ethnographu fieldwork to provide an 
mtcrpictive understanding ol wh it it means 
to migiate I ilso show that migi ition is an 
essentially plural cxpeiicnvc and I attempt 
to capture this mulnplitiiv through the 
nairatiVL vom s ol the migianis themselves 
and then to open the latcgoiy migrant to 
poscthcpioblemotmulingcxperiemc within 
a unitaty v itcgoiy 

I suggest that a heimenculu liamc is very 
eoiisiriKtivc loi exploring the pluial nature 
of the experience through which the icim 
migrini is constituted and enables an 
undersi inding ol the cjuestions what does 
It mean to migiaie and who is a migrant 
Drawing upon the hermeneutic parardigni 
with Its accent on contextual meaning I will 
analyse in some detail the work and lives 
ol migrant lahouieis in a Punjabi village' 
and ask who hears the maiker migrant 
given the diverse conliguraiions ol 
movement ind pattern 

Must theories ol migration try and spell 
out the mechanisms by which social 
economic and political forces directly or 
indirectly attcil the demand tor labour and 
intlucncc migration These thconcs have 
generally concerned themselves with the 
piohicms posed in nco classu al economics 
which look at variables such as the nature 
character and extent ol migration and the 
utility signiticancc nt costs and rctuins to 
the decision maker (consiituU d as a rational 
actor) in terms ut long term oi hleiimc 
income Another sigmlicant aspect is the 
view that migration is not so much aquestion 
offreerational choice but ot survival given 
the csscniialiv untrcc nature ot the labout 
market However in these theoties it is the 
'stream ol migiation that bee umes the locus 
ol analysis {Goldscheider ldK4 Sinha and 
Allaullah i9K7 Sidhu and Orcwal 1984, 
Gupta 1988 Kao 1980 among others) 

Another paradigm emphasises history and 
Social structure and within that the 
negotiations between distinct cultures Here 
ruUute as a wav ot litc is a crucial 
constiuciion and the argument is that hy its 
very nature migration challanges the idea 


ulauniiaiyorsingU wayotlite jBotiomley 
P)92 Piorc PPOI The cultural group 
become s the toe us tor analysing the play ot 
powei relations in the social held 

Within these broad frameworks two sets 
ot issues uc separated one which 
conccntiatcson w igcs work and the material 
condiliuns ol niigiation the other which 
looks .It the soc t.il ind political consequences 
ol assimilation between ditU'rcnt cultuial 
lorins I suggest that we can bring these two 
concerns logithcrandjuxtaposetheditlciem 
m.itciialsoi dal i which have otherwise been 
segregated this enables a view ol work as 
a pioccss through which alfimties arc 
established I irgue that work as cultural 
practice iiscll enables the process ot 
inieigation and ditlercni work patterns will 
implicate degrees ut incorporation It is 
imjicrativc to anilysc work rhythms it we 
want to understand processes of migration 

Thl Conti xt 

Analyses ot rural to rural migration in the 
north Indian state ol Punjab (Gupta 1988] 
havt aigticd that prospciity in any region 
acts as a magnet attracting workers from 
pooler hinieilands and regions In the wake 
ol the green revolution in Punjab labourers 
have migrated jinmanly from the eastern 
states ot Bihar and the eastern districts ot 
Uttar Pr.iJesh and subsequently as the 
stream ol migration swelled Itomlhewcslem 
and south western states ot Rajasthan and 
MadhyaPiadcsh and even across the border 
from Nepal I hough migration into Punjab 
was alway s present to a modest degree, the 
real influx >>t migr.mt labourers began trom 
the early seventies coinciding with the pcncxl 
ot increasing agricultural productivity in the 
post green revolution penod Intheeightics, 
despite the increasing mechanisation ut 
agricultural operations, the introduction ot 
new crops coupled with the intensity ol the 
cropping pattern contributed jointly to a 
burgeoning demand tor agricultural labour 
[Gupta 1988 Sidhu and Grewal 1984] 

Punjabi agricultural labourers were unable 
t<T satisfy the growing demand and tt was 
to machines and migrants that Punjabi 
landholders turned to complete agncuitural 
operations within the tighter time frame 
imposed by the increasingly intensive crop 


yeai in agric ult ural operations such as wheat 
sowing or threshing or in separating maize 
trom thccob agricultural machinery bridged 
the gap between the demand and supply of 
labour However tor the agnculrural work 
surrounding rice cultivation (a crop which 
in one decade became one ut the major cash 
eiineis in the village economy) efficent 
machinery was not readily available 

in the course ol field work I was told that 
in the early stages, local Punjabi labourers 
were unaccustomed to rice cultivation 
especially nee transplanting By contrast, 
migrant labouicrs tiom the eastern regions 
had cultivated rice for most of (heir lives 
It was to (hem that the work ot nee cultivation 
was entrusted in the initial penod Over the 
decade Punjabi labourers became more 
accustomed to rice cultivation, but 
simultaneously the acreage under iice 
incFeaseddramaiically andmigtant labourers 
continued to icmain a crucial part ot the 
village labour torcc arriving in great numbers 
at the peak harvesting seasons of wheal 
(Apiil to June) and rice (September to 
November) 

But merely outlining the fact that migration 
exists docs not capture the variety of 
migration patterns into village economies 
precisely because there is no single pattern, 
neither does n begin to address theexpenence 
of migration from the point ot view ot 
migrants, nr from the point ot vie w of Punjabi 
villagers who interact with these ‘strangers' 

While the material tor this analysis was 
collected from me ‘destination point ot the 
migrants I did not feel the necessity of 
imposing my own geographical limits upon 
their narratives or to their sense of 
‘locaiedness’ Many ot the narratives thai 1 
collected, therefore, begin beyond the 
boundary ot my anihropulogical location, in 
descriptions ot different journeys, though 
the destination village was equally important 
tor the description and analysis ot the 
conditions ot work and labourof the migrants, 
once they had amved 

BaiCKCROUNDINCi AN Exi>aRIE.NCE 

Govind Prasad Biswas ot Village Dabra, 
Bihar was married in May 1981 A lavish 
wedding was arranged with a largegirttienng 
invited tor the feast which lasted three days 
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land tor Rs I .SOO and was loaned another 
Rs 4S0 by his caste lellows 

A landholder loaned tive quintals ot nee 
torthc least another gave Rs 500 which was 
to be returned alter ten months with an added 
interest ol Rs 250 

As agnates, Govind Prasad’s father selder 
brother and hts son, Laxmi Prasad Biswas 
were obliged to bear part ol the wedding 
expenses Five hundred rupees were 
borrowed in their name and they were 
responsible tor returning the money As 
head ol the family, Laxmi Prasad's lather 
gifted his nephew and his new hnde Rs 600 
borrowed from a moneylender with the 
agreement that Rs 900 would be returned 
alter ten months The entire transaction meant 
that their only plot ol land was mortgaged 
so that the wedding and the gilt giving could 
be conducted in the appropnate style Despite 
the joytuincss of the iKcasion the wedding 
created a circumstanc c in which the combined 
debt of the brothers was too lai^e to repay 
I rom wage labour eanungs or from thei r own 
meagre holdings although the tss o sons shared 
the responsibility ol repaving the debt 

In July 1981 Subhas Chander Biswas a 
villager and caste Icilow returned to Dabra 
tiom Punjab Subhas Chandci s family had 
always been miklly dciided by the villagers 
because his lather came to lis e in his wile s 
household lloutingthenormol patniocality 

Subhas who bore the stigma ot living oil 
his mother s brother started to rebuild their 
bamboo and thatch hut convening it at 
considerable expense into a wood and brick 
structure Ihc least to celebrate the nos 
home was lavish Naturally people were 
curious at the new turn ol events and Subhas 
explained that then new home was a result 
ot his earnings from a village called Khanna 
in a district called Li'dhiana ot Punjab from 
where he had rcturnr d alter harvesting wheat 

Subhas Chande s new found prosperity 
inspired extensive discussions within the 
village and twel ve men made up their minds 
to replicate his journey Among them were 
the cousins Govind and Laxmi Prasad 

Withtheire wn pn vale dreams ot prosperity 
the men from Dabra set off for Punjab in 
early April 1982 Though their travel 
expenses were small they had to be raised 
through loans or by selling some asset 
Govind Prasad sold a goat Laxmi Prasad 
and another man borrowed from a shopkeeper 
in the nearest town Another was helped by 
hts lather’s brothers who pooled their 
resources to send ’their’ man to prosperous 
Punjab 

It has been argued that labour is rendered 
mobilenot to counter the shortage in the area 
of destinatton but to generate a surplus and 
create a In^mented labour market so that 
greaiet eoniral can be excerr,swu v »wr local 
labour (Breman 1985, CS5 1990) While 
this argulnent is important, it e*nphasis is 
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context rather than those arising from within 
thecontextol ongm’ Since the lattercontexi 
was intnnsic to migrant narmtises I have 
focused on the reasons tor migration ol feted 
by the migrants themselves 

In the storv tuld by the cousins it was 
apparant that lor many migrants the 
immediate incentiie to lease their hoii>es 
was provided from within their own 
communities The visible ditterenccs in Ihc 
living standardsof returning migrants bee ame 
an important reason tor many ot Ihett co 
vilUigers or kin to tollow their example 

In addi'ion w as the lac lor ot debt Almost 
every migiani hibourcr interviewed in the 
Punjabi village (my geographical locale) 
had taken it least one loan and often mom 
in hts village ot origin Ihe largest debts 
were for mariiagc or tor building and 
leconstructing homes A majority ot the 
loans w ert not ol long duration and had been 
incuircd loi less than two years in ihcir 
village ot ongm Hardly any ol the loans were 
taken m ihi destination village ol Mundh 

It ts impoitint to recognise that people 
make decisions ind respond to changing 
relationsol production not mcrclv as a class 
ot labouters or migi ants but also as mcmbei s 
ol households .ind iamilics and the 
iranstormation ol a pcison into migrant lot 
the sake ol Ihe tamilv resonates through the 
narratives ol migration 

iKAiKiNt aJournis 

Lax mi II hICiov I nd Prasad lelt thei r I ami I les 
in Dabra as did Ihe other ten men Though 
Subhash hid been encouraging in his 
assessment ol Punjab there was a sense of 
pievatling uncertainty no-one knew how 
whcic Ol w hen luci all ve employment would 
come their way Travelling with families 
wa considi red unwise tor it would only 
compound the woriy and the uncertainty 

There a is also Ihc lirm conviction that 
they were not going to Punjab to set up 
homes The whole venture was seen as a 
snort teim visit lot the season to earn and 
improve their own lives As single men they 
were quite confident ol their capacity to 
rough It out secure in the knowledge that 
their wives and children were being looked 
alter in their homes 

The uncertainty was heightened by their 
mode of travel and Ihe manner they found 
employment The whole group travelled in 
a train crowded to capacity with people like 
them There was so little space inside that 
the root was packed with people heading out 
to Punjab 

Reaching one of the main junctions Ihe 
whole group made their way into the city 
ol Jalandhar With little or no idea of where 
to go they arrived at the bus station where 
they spent their first ragbl. making up their 
nt ids to stay togeihei as tar as possible lor 
the knew no one else in this new place 


II V as inc next iiHiriimg, wiicn mey wer 
Sitting a tittle uncertainly by Ihe waysidl 
that a Sikh tjimer Jogtnder Singh cam 
u|K)n them and asked them it they wen 
kKikmg lor wink Receiving an affirmativi 
icsiHinsc he ollcied all ot them jobs a 
agriculiui il 1 ibouicrs in hi tiwii village 
\A nil nooihci o| iiiiiis the twelve mentroiT 
I) ibra got onto the ir ictor ind were bruugh 
to village MunJIi 

In ihc sill igi ill twcKt wiic housed by 
logindct Singh in Ihc I innoulhuildingsihai 
clustered aiound the iiitgiiiun well where 
some larm mtthmiiv ind livestock wcit 
ilso housed logindii Singh did not have 
work lor all twelve iml jicisu ided live ol 
them to go to the next vill lu ti> woik will 
niicoi his kinsmen ind itiotl c i to work will 
,ineighhoui ihouglihewi peimntcdlostaj 
with his CO villageis 

Since ihev had irrised ishort whilehcloit 
the wheat harven there w is liiile work lo 
Ihimiodo Builhcdciiutidloihhourpcakct 
very quickiv and logindii Smell found i 
woilhwhik to keep his Lihouiars lot a tew 
extr idlys lo begin li iivestiiiji promptly He 
did not ptcvcnl them lookii i> lot work ii 
the interval whcrcvci ihtv toiind il but they 
did so with the implicit iindt islanding thal 
they would lirst haisc I Jognukr s lield* 
hti lusc they stayed on his land and wen. 
provided I lew cooking iilciistls by him 

They all louiid some intirinumploymen 
111 the closing stages ol tin poiito hiives 
helping to lo>J sicks ol giidid (Hiiatoe* 
onto wailing tiuck, Howtsci this avenue 
ol employment w is limilcd because mostol 
the trader niiddictncn bronglit ihcir owr 
loaders The six migrants worked on daily 
wages loi live d lys as loadc rs md tcpairec 
irrigation channels lot iwo working foi 
seven ot the tituin days b< (ore tht whea 
hirvcsi 

At this SI igc Ihcir work was quite specllK 
and well di lined At Ihe potato harvest 
Punjabi wom« n labourers sorted and grades 
potatoes white migrants weighed ind luadec 
the sacks When weeding ind icpainny 
inigaiton channels the amount ol work U 
be compicicd was spectlically stated and the 
houisol work well dclincd a ciicumstanci 
influenced by the picsenc c ot local labourer 
who worked alongside the migrants actinj 
as 4 natural cheek against overt imbalances 

To Laxmi and Govind Prisad llie dail] 
wage ot Rs 8 sounded more than adequau 
compared with the more tarmihar taicot R 
3 in iherr own villages A good part of thi 
migrants newly earned income was spen 
on provisions Rice their basic smple wai 
ditf icult to come by lor Ihe Punjabi diet war 
wheat-based The village shopkcejicrslocket 
some nee for the migrants but sold it lo them 
for Rs 6 per kilogram Tht local milkmiUi 
sold 250 grams ol milk tor Rs 2 so moU 
ol their earnings ai ihis poini ol time wr!D| 
spent on basics leaving little to save^ ' 
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Work CotmACVt and Waop Aoretmeots 

Migrants who received a daily wage were 
those who ainved well belore the onset of 
the wheal or ricc harvests Daily wage 
agreements were made as a way ot ensuring 
a steady suppi y nl labour through the harvest 
and the itinerate work found by migrants in 
the interval was more to sustain themselves 
than to earn and save 

However, this was a period that local 
laboureis worked alongside migrants at 
similar agricultural operations, ensuring 
some degicc ol paniv in wages hours and 
wnik by Ihcir very presence loc al labourers 
rrstiuted ihi landowners capacity to 
manipula'e cniploycr>emplosce relations 

The daily wage agrccmenis changed at ihe 
harvests (loi all lahouicisol the village) At 
Ihecerealhaivi sis migranlsreceivcdapiccc 
laic paymeni in cash calculated according 
to the numbei ol acies haiscsied 

Foi the l.induwners cash paymenis were 
consids led woiihwhile bc'causc the pneo ol 
the Liop was always liigliei lhaii the amount 
ol cash paid lo the inigianis In 1982 lor 
example lui avenge per acie yield ot wheal 
was roughiv sivicen quintals the base pnee 
tixed by ihc state was Rs 142 pci quintal 
Migrants woiking in groups ol live or six 
were paid Rs 120 pet acre harvested By 
contrast local laboureis earned a lull quintal 
ol wheat plus two poitions ol wheat stalk 
(odder Suchdispaiity was (xissihlc because 
now the loi al mil iiugiant labouicrs worked 
sepal aicly and work agrcemoiits were 
autonomously negotiated 

The migianis also pietcned money which 
they could send home With kind payments 
they would need u> lind outlets to sell the 
grain in unknown markets amongst unknown 
peopli 

In Apiil-May 1982 Laxini Prasad and his 
cO'Villagcrs wcic paid Rs 120 ruiiccs pet 
acreot wheat harvested plus huticrmilk and 
unleavened bread i wic cm day Tlicy harvcsied 
eleven acres tor Joginder Singh and annthei 
threetorhiscousin I hey managed lo hat vest 
roughly two actes m thtceJays which meant 
an earning ol Rs 80 |icr day hctwc'en six men 
or approximately Rs I i SO pet man, per day 

Unloitunately the number ol acres 
harvcsied were ciiitailed because Joginder 
Singh, likeall othei landholders ot tlic village 
had exchange relations w'lth the local 
labourers and was obligated to let these 
families harvest purl ot the wheat ciop and 
eamtheirfiKxltortheyeai Inc leinenr weather 
alsointenupted the harvest ,ii various points 
so the group Irom Oabra managed to work, 
for 21 days At the agreed rate’ they earned 
a total amount ot Rs 1,680 Irom 14 acres, 
and each individual earned approximately 
Rs 280 in the month ol May 

In June three agnculturai operations were 
tn tidl swing the completion ol the wheat 
harvest wheat threshing and the beginning 


of nee sowing At the end of June, Laixmi 
Prasad sent home a money order ot Rs 400. 
his cousin Govind sent Rs 350 They all 
decided to stay till nee transplanting was 
completed tn mid-July Transplanting 
payments were also calculated by the acre 
and paid to the migrants in cash In June and 
Julyot 1982 JogindcrSinghpaidhismigrant 
labourers Rs 11S per acre transplanted They 
worked 18 days tor him, transplanting 12 
acres ol paddy and transplanted another 11 
acres fora landholder who paid them Rs 120 
per acre Each migrant earned Rs 450 lor 
the single task ot transplanting paddy 

From mid Apnl when Laxmt Prasad left 
Dahra to the tenth ot July when he and his 
gioup Icit to return he saved Rs 750 He 
spent approximately Rs 350on lood, another 
Rs l(X) on incidentals Rs 160 on travelling 
to and from Dahra a total expenditure ol 
approximately Rs610 Hisearningstorthrcc 
months wcie Rs I 160 or just over 450 per 
month Govind who bought a second hand 
watch tor Rs 60 and a sweater Irom a nearby 
town saved about Rs 650 Their earnings 
encouiaged them enormously and they 
promised lo return by Octobei to harvest and 
thresh rice 

Between mid July w hen ncc is transplanted 
and late September when the nee harvest 
begins there is little employment m villages 
for migrants At this time they arc willing 
lo work lor as low a rate as Rs 4 and two 
me.ils a late not inueh higher than Bihar 
|GOI I978| Most ot the migrants return to 
their own villages or seek employment 
outside ihe vilhige economy a signiticam 
percentage ol the mobile low-sktiled urban 
work loice in Punjabi towns is composed 
ol migrants who shitt between agricultural 
and urban employment There arc no figures 
available on the precise percentage ot such 
migranis but in Jalandhar city (the nearest 
lat gc town to the village) almost every cycle- 
rickshaw was pulled b) a migrant and 
increasingly most of the domestic help in 
urban Punjabi middle class homea is done 
by migiants 

The next influx ol migrants was at Ihe ncc 
haivest the ovciHowing tiains coming into 
Punjab through Octobei bore visual 
testimony to the laws of supply and demand 
tot labour Rice harvest agreements echoed 
the mtxlc ot payment at Ihc eailier wheat 
harvest, in this village in 1982, the per acre 
rate varied between Rs 190 per acre with tea 
and bread three times aday to Rs 210 without 
any food ' 

To EvRN AND SAVt 

Laxmt and Govind Prasad reached Mundh 
on Oitobcr 12 1982 after their visit to 
Dabra This time they came in a group of 
ten, all ot whom stayed at Joginder Singh’s 
Uiuh they bad to urge Joginder Singh, 
who thought his crop was not tully npe. to 
begin bars esiing which he did almost a week 


after they arrived The ten men harvested 
and threshed through the night working 36 
hours at a stretch Alter five days and two 
nights they mangaged to complete seven 
acres Until the morning ot the 24th, when 
the nee was sent to the market, no payment 
rate hod been negotiated with Joginder Singh, 
in tact It was lixed only the next day, six 
days after the migrants had begun work, at 
Rs 210 per acre For seven acres this meant 
Rs 1,470 ui Rs 147 per person tor 
approxmately a weeks work's In about a 
month Laxmt Prasad earned Rs 600 and 
within the tlrst week ol November had sent 
home Rs 4(X) In six and a halt months (from 
mid-Apnl to the end ot October) Laxmt 
Prasad managed to save Rs 1,150 and had 
managed to clear almost the entire debt ot 

1 500 (inclusive ot the mortage) that his 
father had incurred at Govind’s wedding 

Govind’s lather who had borrowed Rs 

2 450 did not expect his son to bear all the 
expenses lor his own wedding According 
to Laxmi Prasad his cousins responsibility 
was ics^ than his own so (hat Govind’s 
earlier contribution ol Rs 650 and then 
another Rs 100 after the ncc harvest was 
more than graictully received 

Some aspects ot the migrants earnings in 
Punjab need to be highlighted Though 
earnings were higher in comparison to their 
home states there were only three major 
agricultural operations lor which their labour 
was in demand-wheat harvesting, nee 
transplanting and rice harvcsting-cum- 
threshing migrants engaged almost solely 
tor these ojpcrations found Iheir earnings 
dropped sharply in the interval between these 
three operations making cmploymenl 
opportunities and earning capacities 
restricted and lime bound 

The other point was the way in which the 
paymenis were fixed Migrants could work 
toranemployer without knowing speciiically 
what they woiilrj w clve heyond the broad 
parameters ol prevailing rates within the 
village, as happened with the group from 
Dahra and Joginder Singh Local labourers, 
by contrast woufd icluse to begin work until 
their payments are fixed, and there was no 
way that an employer could go back on his 
word On the other hand, employers needed 
to do no more than vaguely promise to pay 
migrants a particular amount, a promise 
which they were under no obligation to 
lultii 

However, the room tor negotiation, 
though limited, was not necessarily one¬ 
sided Laxmi Prasad and his group could 
have moved to another persons fields if 
Joginder Singh had tamed beyond a point 
In tact. It was that veiled possibility that 
induced him to be 'persuaded' by the 
migrants However, as a consequence, even 
though he had hinted th^ he would pay the 
same rate received by local labourers, 
eventually he did not do so 
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Need TO Stay 

So far I have focused on migrants who 
Ntay and work only lor sihon intervals m 
Punjab But almost 45 per cent of the male 
migrants m the village had longer term 
contracts, the majority with monthly 
agreements and a small percentage by the 
year The question of the multiplicity of the 
migrant expenence depends a great deal on 
the terms of theirconuattsand most crucially, 
on the length of their slay in Puntabi villages 
It IS onedimcnsion that allows the possibility 
of engaging with the question of who remains 
a migrant, and on what terms can different 
ex penences be ort best rated under the overal I 
category ‘migrant' It is also one area that 
allows adegree of exploration of the relations 
between migrants and local village folk I 
will explore thescqucstions through mapping 
two sets ol experiences of those who chose 
or nc*cdcd to stay 

Jita, an Onion tubal ot Basua village ol 
Ranchi distnct in Bihar eloped with Bin 
a girl from his own tube in 1980 Bcloie 
his elopement Jita h.id many quarrels with 
his family over his rel.itions with Bin Jita s 
family were landowncis and wanted Jita to 
many a girl from a family of equal status 
Bin’s own family were poor and landless, 
for her lather had died in her infancy leaving 
his widow and the three childien 

An Onion from a neighbouring village 
who bad leturncd from Puniahtold his people 
about his visit and his earnings The news 
filtered down to lita who dc\ ided to elope 
with Bin to Punjab Initially they worked 
in Phagwara tchsil ol Jullundur distnct, 
before moving to the home o< their 
employers hrothcr-in-law in Mundh Jita 
was employed on a monthly wage ot Rs 140 
a month with thicc meats and tea twice a 
day Bin was employed in the landholders 
home loi a monthly wage of Rs ^0. food 
clothing and beddmg 

One of Jita s major tasks was to ensure 
the irngation ot the fields Though the land 
was irrigated bv tubewells powered by 
electricity, the supply was erratic, especially 
in the late summer months when iicc was 
transplanted Electricity would sometimes 
be resumed late at night or in the hottest part 
ot the afternoon, and Jita's job was to turn 
on the pumps and patrol the channels to 
prevent breaches and then as each Held was 
watered to divert water to the next In the 
colder months ot October and November 
when potatoes were sown, or in winter when 
wheat was sown, he had to imgate the fields 
through the night in preparation lor the next 
days, sowing ofttm standing in Iree/ing cold 
water to divert water or repair brcachc> 

His other major task was to feed and watc 
his cmployei's cattle He had to nrenare their 
fodder twice a day, bathe and gra/c them 
and, after milking them, drlo'er the milk 
wherever necessary 


These were the two most specific tasks he 
performed But he was called upon to do a 
number ot other jobs as well Some ot his 
employer's land was hummiKky and could 
not be ploughed by tractors So Jita ploughed 
these fields with a bullock-driven plough 
after evei y harvest and before every sowing, 
levelling the land after the seed was sown 
Under his emplovei's supervision, he 
fertilised the crop or sprayed pesticides 
whenever required 

Uunng the ma|oi cereal harvests, he and 
Bill were cxpci icd to help with the harvest 
lor no extra payment 

In 1 ontrast to migrants who are employed 
by the day or engaged tor certatn specified 
tasks the work ol migrants employed loi 
longer durations is far more general and 
undefined They may been call at different 
times ol the u.i> or night depending on the 
dgnctiliui il opcr,itions being performed so 
that tfeir liouis ot work arc unregulated 
Such an opi n ended work context is made 
possible bic lu'i these migrants work on 
their own not alongside local labouters 
whose prcscMicc m.iy act as a check upon the 
cmployei 

Womas s Work.' 

While there were only five women 
migrants in the village the woik they 
pcilotmcdwasstcieotypical womens' woik 
and quite distinct trom the work rhythms 
outlined above Women migrants were 
among the lowest paid w orkers in the v illage 
economy , i li the only thing they had in 
common with some ol their male 
countcipaits w,is their longer duiations ot 
slay within the Punjabi village All ol them 
were part ot a tamihal unit and did not work 
independently ol their male kin in all cases 
the contracts and work agreements of their 
male lamil y members were negotiated before 
then own 

Bi, I did in enormous amount ot household 
worf Isw ,.r husband's employer, Paramjit 
Singh washing the family's clothes and 
household linen doing dishes, sweeping 
and cleaning the house and canying food 
out to the men working in the fields 

In early 1981, Bin and Jita had a baby 
girl, named Munni by Paramjit's wife, 
Joginder Kaur, who also looked after Bin 
dunng her pregnancy 

Unlike other migrant women who wore 
saices. Bin look to wearing the Punjabi 
dressof ‘saiwar-kamce/’.andcouldconvcrse 
quite readily in Punjabi unlike her husband 
More than Jita, Bin became an important 
member of the household and the community 
because ot her close relationship with 
Paramjit's wile and daughter They would 
often baby sit Munm or gossip with Bin. 
who confided her story to theni 

Once, ’oginder Kaur rebuked Bin tor 
ventuntig outside the house without her veil 
(woin over the head by all Punjabi women). 


for w''h an act was thought imrtiodtfst tufi 
icflcc ted upon the honour of the men, thnM|^ 
their women What was ol significance wa 
that Bin s behaviour was represented as i 
letlcction upon the other members, bccauM 
she was considered part ol the houschOlU 
and no longer icmained -in 'ouisider' Ol 
strangoi wiiose Khaviour would be of nc 
consequence* toi the others Even though 
Bill and lita had a itHini out in the fields 
Bin was counted as unemberot Paramjit's 
household 

By the end ol ilu lint sear Jita and Biri 
hetween them had c.uriid Ks 2 040 and 
managed to •ave Rs I tx)0 by the next year 
they dejiositecl Rs 2 20() loi a jilnt ol land 
in Ranchi In lanuatv l9Xt they relumed 
home the pioud [lossessors of some land and 
then independence 

When lita .ind Bin left to get lotmally 
inairied in Bihar Bin was given the 
tradilioiial Puiij.ibi wc dding gilts ol bedding 
and clothing (gilts usually given hy close 
kin) by Paiamjii s lamilv Allei she left 
logiridcr Kaur and het (laughter Vvould often 
lemmiscc about Bin not mciely bcc.iusea 
good woiker li.id lell but also lii'c.iuse she 
was parlolllicl.iiiiily whow isrioi loigotten 

Migi.inlscmiiloyedloi longer periods can 
save stibsiaiilial amounts though then savings 
take longei lo acc umiil ite fhough costs of 
living in Punjab arc high in (ompaiison to 
many ot then home states |Krishna 1981] 
they SOI about saving with single minded 
dcteimination < idl'd hv the lict that then 
ullinuie dcslin<ition is not Punjab htii Ificir 
own villages liom which they came und lo 
which they will rctiim ! oi all her ties ot 
bimiliarity with the Punjabi Iik.iIc Bui was 
always clc*<ii ihai she would eventually head 
back home hci decision may have been 
tiamed hy Jiia s icsolvc and his (ontinued 
position as an 'oiitsidi'r which was tar more 
maikcd than hers Punjab for them was a 
lempoiary home a refuge thev sought and 
welcomed in the i cnirse ol then personal 
histones 

To Homi ano Ba( I 

In the early stages o| migration it was 
often Punjabi landowners who went to Bihar 
or whose relatives weie settled in Uttai 
Pradesh, who peisuadcd people lo tome ic 
Punjab as agricultural labourcis In the late 
1960s two landowners ol Mnndh visited 
Utiai Pradesh and prevailed upon three 
labourers to return with tticm suhsequenti) 
these labourers went back only to return will' 
more ol then co-villagers This sc enuno is 
in keepmg with the view that migration v 
encouraged to fragment labour markets $o 
that greater control ran be cxtcrcised ovei 
local labourers (Bieman 1985, CSS 1990; 
Iyer and SnJ|h 1980] I draw attention to 
this question here only lo point lo the shift 
m my Ickus, a shill away from the intentioiM 
ol the landhuldcr-emjiloycrs to the migrai)fl| 
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and their 'view' nr ‘choice’ as svelt as toward 
their engagement with prcKcsscs withtn 
which they bccumc located 

Many ol the migrants who came in the 
earlier period either is ith Punjahi employers 
or on their own had hy the eighties, teenme 
integral to the migration process They hod 
become lahoui recruiters lor their Punjabi 
employeis .icting as links betsseen their 
villages ol origin and villages in Punjab 

Ram Julcm left hts village Sahaiatpur ol 
C'happradistiict in Bihai in the mid-l96()s 
with a CO villager to seek work in Punjab 
They lirsi arrived in the town ol Phagwara 
where Ram Jiilem s I riend had earl icr worked 
as a biicklavei llis ex employer did not 
need labour ai that moment but he had a 
broihci Shankei Singh a landowner ol 
Mundh who had jusi begun planting rice 
and needed a ercai deal ol labour 

Ram Julem and his Iricnd were the first 
migrant labourers in the village ol Mundh 
They were housed by Shankci Singh in the 
Itclds toi no one was veiv sure how tar to 
trust them I heir employer set them to 
transplant iicc agieeing to pay them Rs 70 
per acre Since they linishedShankcr Singh s 
fields in hal I the alloted time Shanker loaned 
them to a cousin ind from there t<i another 
kin member Describing those early days 
Ram liilem spoke in accentc*d yet lluent 
Punjabi ol how they transplanted virtually 
all the paddy in the village that year lor the 
local labouiers were all thumbs 

Other landholders made numerous 
overtuics to the two Biharis hoping to lure 
them away Never one to let grass grow 
under his Icct Ram Julem struck a deal 
promising to bring more Btharis with him 
lot the next season it the landowners agiced 
to pay his tare to and from Sahajatpur and 
ensure cmployntcni tor all those whom he 
brought The bargain approved Ram lutem 
returned to his village in January 1966 and 
was back in Mundh by the middle ol April 
accompanied by lour ol his village mates 
By hts own admission he recounted how he 
had charged a commtsston Irom each lor 
ensuring employment tor the forthcoming 
wheal harvest 

From then on Ram Julcm became an 
important meinbei ol the villagccommuniiy 
He vs ould go bac k ev ery yeai to bring laboui 
tor the clamouiing landownders ol Mundh. 
in hts own village he became known as a 
dalal O' labour middleman who lor a price 
would provide employment I or those in need 
ot It By I97S he had c.iincd enough to buy 
bimsell a piece ol agnculiural pioperiy in 
Sahajatpur and the follow mg year he bought 
another plot both ol which were managed 
by hts nephew His wedding in I97S was 
partly tinanced by Shanker Singh, in 
recognition ol his importance and 'worth' 
within Mundh 

By 1982 Ram Julcm was as Punjabi as 
he was Biitari He spoke the language llucntly 
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and wandered wherever he wished He knew 
everyone in the village, laid wagers with 
local labourers pitting hts prowess against 
theirs 01 earned gossip about to the 
consternation and embarrassment ot some 
and the glee ol others He was so well 
incorporated in the village community that 
the ItKals sometimes borrowed Irom him tor 
he always hod a ready supply ol money 

His plump pocket was no secret to anyone 
Every vill.igcrknewthai RamJulemsgroup’ 
ol migrants always gave him a commission 
of Rv KX) lor being escorted' to Punjab 
Oltcn some employers would pay over the 
migrants wages to Ram Julem to distribute 
and he would keep a traction tor himselt 
or he would arrange loans or advances tor 
the migrants tl they needed it and keep a 
commission tor himself He supervised the 
migrants work choosing the least onerous 
tasks foi himselt 

By 1982 he was no longer employed by 
the month but hy the year He was paid Rs 
I 600 with meals and given a set ot clothes 
and toiletries and he no longer lived out in 
the ticlds bui was accorded the pnvilege ot 
staying within the village abadi ornucleus 
living in .1 small room in Shanker Singh s 
home 

In spue ot being so well-entrenched within 
the village Ram lelumdid not bring hts wife 
or baby son to live there they lived in 
Sahajatpur looked alter by his brother's 
lamily Even though he lived tor virtually 
the entire year in Mundh ghar’ - home - 
lor him was Sahajatpur and the apprupiiate 
place tor his wife and property 

f or migi ant s the recruiter was an important 
soui ce of support foremploymcnt and credit, 
and a channel ot communication wi-o vii 
their employers Though migrant labourers 
oltcn put themselves in the hands ot these 
recruiters in an etiort to offset their own 
vulnerabihiv the recruiters themselves were 
in ambivalent and paradoxical positions In 
relation with other migrants, the recruiter 
wascleariyan insider’ conveying the sense 
ot inclusion through a senes ot signs that 
spanned language residence and work Some 
recru4teis clearly exploited the migrants 
structurally locating themselves with 
employers In tact in the everyday face-to- 
lacc contexts ol daily lile, they were the 
employers lace allocating and supervisng 
work handing out the wages or loans and 
extracting commissions as ‘interest’ 

In relation to Punjabi village folk, recruiters 
were equally ambiguous They were on the 
one hand clearly part of the village and its 
networks — Ram Julem lived within the 
village settlement, spoke the lan^uge and 
extended credit to local labourers, besides 
bfimg treated as part ot the family by Shanker 
Singh But in terms ot hts kmship and 
property networks he faced outward, beyond 
the boundary ot Mundh. within which he 
lived' 


Not all recruiters were idenucal; some. 
likeSubhasChanderwho ‘brought’ the group 
from Dabra the first time around were almost 
as vulnerable as their group for their only 
'surety’ was a somewhat tenuous 
acquaintance with the employer and their 
only 'guarantee' an ever increasing demand 
lor cheap migrant labour Such recruiters 
were easily substitutable, alter the tirst visit. 
It was Laxmt Prasad who brought a new set 
ol men with him from Dabra 

Viu ACiL AND Migrants 

Within Punjabi culture, relations ot work 
are expressive ot social exchanges and are 
constitutive ot bonds ol community These 
bonds are reinforced through exchange tn 
a variety ot contexts so that, tor example, 
a local labourer may be a ntual specialist 
as well as a debtor in hts relations with a 
landholder-patron-creditor Past and future 
arv intrinsic to relations between Milage 
folk indeed, people do not enter agreements 
with unknown others with whom they have 
no previous connections These relations are 
amplified with the feeling ot being part ot 
a single village body ( pind village/ 
corporeal body) ot which everyone is a 
member 

Within the predominantly Sikh ideology 
that prevails within Punjabi culture - 
especially ot rural Punjab work ot the hand, 
or service rendered personlly by one’s own 
labout has an intensely moral value Sikh 
shrines ot worship which arc lepresented 
as the physical symbols ot the gathered 
community ol believers are built and 
maintained through kar seva or set vice ot 
the hand In this ideology labour work of 
the hand/body is therefore represented as 
the mixing of one s sett or being with the 
pe’tormance ot work 

Within the phenomenological world of 
everyday life migrants are an ambiguous 
cdiegoiy ol pcisuns On the one hand they 
arc strangers who l<K>k dress and speak 
diHerentiy tiom Punjabi village folk The 
attribute ol stranger gives meaning to their 
position and sense ol location' within the 
village Uiey hve beyond and outside the 
'inner' space ol the village community, the 
nucleated village settlement, out in the Itelds 
which ace represented as the very symbol 
ol outsidencss ’’torasstrangersitisditficull 
to position them as part ot the integral village 
‘body 

On the other hand they are bound to vi Ilage 
life through their labour which detines them 
as men ol work , who. through the labour 
of their iKHlies mix their own humanness, 
thetrsenseol sell, with the work they periortn 
It IS the labour ot ihetr body that binds them 
to the village community, the pind widi 
which they beconw connected 

The negotiation between being ‘stranger’ 
and 'insider* is new entirely resolved Unlike 
the complete stranger who is deimked irom 
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any group and cannot cue any reterence, 
the migrants are often introduced into the 
village through rcciuitcrs who are known, 
or even (as with Ram Julcm) treated as kin, 
transforming them from being complete 
strangers to becoming ‘invited strangers' 
lire Puniabi term of reference lor all 
migrants is hhaiyan' (plural 'bhaiyeh’l 
literally translated as brother It is a slightly 
mixlificd version ot the teim for religious 
functionaries ot Sikh shrines, itineraie 
salesmen and vendors - in short, all those 
who provide particular services to the village 
while not wholly part ol it 
But unlike the religious functionaries and 
vendors who share a common culture with 
the Punjahi villagers the migrant bhatych are 
culturally dillcreni folk They speak a 
ditfereni language and Punjab is not their 
home theironcnlation is toward the villages 
from w hich they originate and to which they 
will return 

From ilie migiants point ol view the 
ncgnlialion is equally problematic A 
mj|ont> ot ihc migrants luivc no stake in 
the places into which they migrate they 
need to keep up no appcarcnces lollow no 
norms which incorporate Iheni wiiliin (he 
village fhes do not nc*cd to observe the 
rulcsand liinils which culture imposes Fur 
example, they can disregard the proper pace 
or nghi way ol working or eating 
Local labourers olicn joke about the 
amouniol tood the hhaiych consume Talcs 
circulate about the enormous si/e and 
quantity ot bread eaten hy each hhaiyan the 
buckets of huiicimilk they drink and in 
coirpunson las represented in these laics) 
the frugal meals of the local labourers Their 
working rhythm is equally iinrcsiraincd and 
stones arc whispered about their vcorking 
through the night las did the group liom 
Dabr,i) a lime associated in Puiijahi lolklorc 
with witchcrali and ambiguity when all 
proper men I 'iherch huyeh handch - Ihc 
steady tolk) arc abed and asleep 
The talcs cciuiinly create exaggerated 
sterc*otvpes, hui they do not entirely shadow 
the migiani s view ot the Punjabi village 
In their relationship to then workplace, the 
migrants has e no iuiurc li is not the migrant 
who must store tood lo plan the year's 
consumption in (he way IcKai labourers or 
landholders might rite descriptions ul ihc 
migrants eating wiihoui the least constraint 
Cbchad' bcyondlimiis ‘hcrok uiichcH.kcd) 
convey an understanding ol the migrants 
relationship lo the village, bcc aiisc lor them 
Punjab IS a place Irom which (hey can and 
must, exiraci as much as possible whether 
ol money or IixkI. rather than save or store 
lor they have no futuio stake here hut ure 
oriented to a world elsewhere 
Their siiangei-ncss' is also ihcir 
vulnerability lor it is precisely as strangers 
ihat tlnnr employers owe them no onligaiion 
and can exploit ui manipulate them TIk* 


lower wages they receive ISidhu andGre wal 
1984. Iyer and Singh 1980) finds root in 
this vulnerability underscoring their status 
as outsiders Some studies and press reports 
which have noted the violence toward 
migrants (Singh 1981) find similar roots 
It IS only when and it some ot them aic 
able to translorm their stranger status that 
relations ot aiui hmeni (which can also he 
viewed asarequisitecondiiion lor security) 
become possible Sue h a translormalion is 
expressed spatially on the pan ol the 
Punjabis by allowing a movement from 
I leld/outside to ihc vi llage seltlcmcnl/corc 
and linguistically by ihe migrants in 
everyday speech as experienced by Ram 
Julem 

Anequaily impoiiant idiom tor conveying 
the tenor ot relations with migrants was the 
mode of payment Local labourers received 
bars cst payments in grain nr tiKxl-crop (aim) 
symbolically cxpiessing a sense ol 
commensal all jchnicnt with agroupthrough 
payments in tixid Migrants received cash 
payments confirming then transitorv 
relations <is ouisiders Cash is the symbol 
par excellence ot anonymous impersonal 
traiisaciions when the value of the gotxl (the 
labour) is staled slearly in the price (Ihe 
wage) Such calculalion signals ihe end ot 
arcLitionship whetcall accounts arecleared 
,ind there is no nxim lor Iuiurc expectations 
on cilhei side 

Thcic were lew avenues through which 
migrants could reduce Ihc negative 
implicaiions ot being strangers in an alien 
place One ol Ihe more encouraging signs 
ol a movement m this dircMion was the 
increase in Ihc number ol migrants who 
came without the aid ot recruiters jlikc 
Ram Julcm Ol ,is noted in other studies CSS 
I9‘N)64| lo whom (hey nccdc’d lo pav a 
commission oi who were olicn spokesmen 
ol employers Sixicen migr.inis in Mtindh 
were accompanied hy a recruiter but he was 
ciihci a village oi km member who .icted 
more as a guide Ih.iii a labour middletn in 
Two ot the migrants bniughi small groups 
with them but they themselves were rcccni 
migrants to Punjab One ot them had been 
in Mundh lor less ihan nine months while 
a second h.id been in another village 
allogcthcr and had no contact with Mundh 
or Its landholders The reason this is 
ciicouiaging IS Ihat migrants themselves 
perceive travel without aid or intnxluclion 
as .1 possihihly a perception that has 
transformed at least lor (hem (he alicness 
ol ihcir destination into a place with some 
known outlines made lamiliar through 
stories (old by reluming migranis 

Two (actors have math: li possible lor 
migrants lo (rasel without recruiters and 
without a specific dcsiination Ovcrlhcyears 
Ihc coniiiHious stream ol migraiton has 
smooihcmed (he <>ns(.x.les which sftHxJ tn Ihe 
way ol (he early migrants Now the trains 
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on which a maionty ot migranti usually 
arrive aie known lo potential empioym who 
arrive at ihesc nixial points to get mtgrMl 
labour Whi le the violence to which migraitu 
ate subject upon arrival has been noted in 
somestudieslSingh 1981 CSS 19Q0]aiiother 
possibiliiv has also emerged, none of the 
migrants in Mundh had been accosted in any 
violent tashioii and m iheir own narrations 
quite c aicgonc ally staled that they had never 
been forced to work anywhere or act ompony 
any cmployui ag imsi ihcir will * 
Incrcasinglv migrants who atiive lor the 
season navel in groups and (ry to get 
employment in the same or pioximaic villages 
so ns to kcej) in loucli and cominiinicalc vital 
inlormaiion among ihemselses so that each 
individual (cels a sense ol supptm from 
tamiliai otheis The lohesivencss ot the 
group means easier social atrangemenu, 
but moic importantly it means thai they 
can ncguii.iic Ihcir wages hy acting as a 
small hut citcclivc h.trg.iining gtoup The 
success ot such siraiegv is evident - in the 
iimr villages visiied by me during the period 
ol fieldwork the w,igc rates lo'migrants did 
noi vaiy sienificanlly and su^h consistency 
IS a lact to be noicd with some degree ot 
oplimism 

( ON( 1 I SION 

The divcisiiv ol Ihc migration patiems 
and Ihc pliiialilv ol the cxpciienccs of 
migration outlin dquesiionstheiclescoping 
at ,ill dilltiencc under a single Iramc, as 
though hy simply posing the category 
migrant we are ihle to consiiiute all its 
expressi ons I won Id suggest that comparing 
the cyclical pjiiems ot seasonal migration 
with other more toniinuous oi long term 
loi niv will give us a (littcreiii understanding 
ot qui ions which locus on the migrants 
vicwol Ilk irdcsiination and theentire process 
ol migratiou C}uilccruci.illy it also enables 
us 10 address the issue ol then vulnerability 
as subjects *ol violence 
in the narratives the (Icsiinaiion village 
wasconslituicdquilt dillcitnily FoiLaxmt 
Prasad and his gioup Irom Dihra Mundh 
was a work place ot gicat important c in their 
lives but Ihcir iclaiions with it were almost 
entirely cxlratlive f)n the other hand, lor 
Ram Julem it was a plate ol wuik hut one 
within which he had become enmeshed and 
ihcrclore was lo an cxtcni a second home 
He spoke the language lived within (be 
village sculcmeni and had close interactions 
with numerous people However and quite 
sigmlitanlly he did nm bring his wile and 
tamily lo live there so that he made a clear 
separation bclwcen two kinds ol home one 
in whith he lived and workcxJ lor mtisl of 
the year and Ihe ixher defined and tonsliluted 
hy the inlimaiy ol lamilv lies 
Unlike oihci migrants Bin was only one 
among live women migrants within lh)l| 
village Though she was involved with sofdjL 



«gncuiiurdi opcrdiHuiN ner major i«k.u% oi 
work was the hitinc ot her husband’s 
employer it was Jiia whose employment 
and wuik lyslcs followed the more 
conventional pattern of other migrants But 
ten Jita as well the presence ot his wile 
iranslonned Ihe village from a mere plate 
Ot work and became tor both a place ot 
refuge Undoubtedly theirstavinthc village 
was limited and their energies ItKused upon 
eurninu enough to return to then own state 
But It w IS their earnings through their stay 
in Mundh that opened this possibility in their 
lives and they looked upon their refuge with 
hope not misgiving 
Limiting the analysis to a small field - 
one village three narratives - has enabled 
me to pose the question w ho is a migtani 
because all criteria of classitication- 
durationof Slav rcpiliiionof visits position 
within Ihe village siruciuic presence of 
lamily members lel itions with places ot 
origin etc -(anbecutupquiiedittercntly 
in each instance This docs not mean that 
we can only look at migrants as they differ 
from one anulhci but ii does mean that we 
cun look at how processes ol migration 
combine Ihe same cloinenis in diltercnl 
ways making ii possible lo experience 
migruiion in i distinctive style 
Whai IS impoiiani lo undcistand is that 
structure md style exist simultaneously and 
an in iKsisoi ihc piocessot migiation must 
move between Ihe two It is the processes 
ol work that create the stylistic distinctions 
and enable us to view migration as stiuciure 
and practice simultaneously 
The narratives reveal another dimension 
equally ceniial lo the analysis ol migration - 
that the inigianis aie not the sole Ickus in 
cnnstituing themselves So tlie question ol * 
who IS a migrant is not something that can 
be asked only of the migrants it is also a 
category that comes mio being by what 
Others say ol it or in the way otiicis make 
It distinitivc So the mow ot the Punjabi 
village folk in constituling bhaiyan is crucial 
to the questions posc*d at the beginning of 
this article 

1 suggest that while the repcitoiicot signals 
(to mark a peison as nngiant as opposed to 
uthci ktndsol strangers) av ailable to a Punjabi 
cmployei may be ol one kind and make 
available to him/hci ccitain avenues ot 
conveying the messace tfuouuh modes of 
payment oi sp.itial liKations lor example 
the ways available to migianis are quite 
dillca'nt - w lys ol woikinc or dividing 
home from wmk place loim pan ol their 
reperloiie In posing ihc question we must 
thcrclore also be able to sav trom v hose 
point ol view and in whose symbolic 
language we tr.inie Ihe lesponse 
It we agree that iheic is no one locus 
through which we ackiicss the caiciiory 
'nugrani' but a sciics ol loci which shill 
depending on which set wc huik al - shoii 


term long term migrann, mate, lemaie 
migrants, mule groups family groups, and 
so on or even a combinaticm ol some sets 
in the scries then ii is important to recognise 
that there is no one way in which to convey 
the idea or meaning ol migrant and that 
Ihc person becomes marked as a migrant in 
a scries ol dillcrent ways 
Ultimaiely all the individuals discussed in 
this article could he cast as migrants but 
under dillcrent guises, but it is important to 
unravel the dittcienl strands it as 
SIR lologists wc wish lo understand and Hesh 
out the experience ot migration 

Notes 

1 I draw upon fieldwork conducted in village 
Mundh III Jullundurdisiricl in the north Indian 
stale nt Punjah in 1982 

2 Thccomhinaiionotirrigaiionwell outhouses 
and sheds is gcncncally lerined khuh a term 
ot Persian origin icicrnng literally (u ihc 
Persian irrig Uion wheel The general phrase 
(or going iiui 10 the fields is Itiuli nuh jaiui 
for Ihc k/iii/i IS consiituled as Ihe metaphor 
ol the outside and opposed lo Ihc afwdi 
the villigc sciilciiicnt lhai conslilutes the 

inner core ol spatial and metaphorical 
lopogiaphy The inside oulside opposiimn 
wiihin Puniahi c ulturc is extremely emotive 
so that being housed at Ihc k/iii/i would 
iinnicdi iicly signal the status ot outsider 
or stranger opposed lo those who reside m 
Ihc village iihuili 

^ Ihc cost ol living in Punjab is considerably 
highci Ilian the stales from which u majuniy 
ol Ihc migrants come (Krishna 19811 
iiiiplicaiing Ihc migrants ability lo save which 
IS ihcir main concern 

4 Fur mosi rural employers food was not 
counted IS an expense whereas the lengths 
to which they went lo curtail their cash 
expenditure was iiiovi sinking The diilenmcc 
arose from ihc aliiiudes toward tiHxl and cash 
( ish till symhol ol potuniial future 
iccumulation was jealously hoarded The losi 
ol any new purchase was ihe lirsi thing lo he 
dell rininedhy admiivrs People whoconstanily 
bought new things were hothenvicd,inddcndcd 
as spe ndi hi 1 1 Is F ven the nchesi lolk Icspec tally 
Ihc women) kepi Ihcir money in ihe innennost 
pockc IS ol Ihcir undcrganiicnis and expressed 
great irniaiiun it money was asked lor 
Bargaining loi bus lickets was quite common 
on stale iranspoii buses 
On the other hand il was with the grcaicsi sense 
ol case ihii loans ol loud lot daily cimking 
were made itwisiium than acccpiahlc to lake 
1 cup ol Hour or cooked vcgciablc Imm 
mighhouis and jicople jMssing by the door 
Were atw ays inviic d in to vat Food symbolised 
inclusions wtihin comnunsal units and was 
juii III iIm. ere iiion ol corporate coiinnunilics 
jchopri I994| 

^ In Boiiomicy s inalysis ol inivrnaiiunal 
inigralion she points oui that migralion 
cicaics inici iiaiioiiat people who identity w iih 
> km lriLiiib,iiHloihcrmigranis vinuallvacniss 
Ihc globe Sociological studies ol immirilies 
oltcii iiiisN Ihc Mgiiiiicancc ol cunlinuiiig 
ink lac lion hciwccn homelands and 
iksiiiiiiions IIW2 4) ()n a smaller canvas 
tccrutkrsliisc similar Janus laccil quality so 


I 


inai iney move ueiween owng 'imgrann ana 
non*irograntv 

6 Going out to the fields'II a metnphoncal way 
of conveying the idea of an outside place 
whtch ts boih threatening and potentially 
powerful 

7 Food IS an evocative symbol in Punjabi 
culture Sharing food has the capacity of 
transforming atomistic individuals into 
commensal groups, and grain or cereal crops, 
which are the base of bread have a particular 
resonance in creating Ihe sense of shared 
community Obversely exclusions are 
signaled through breaking off commensal 
relations or denying them [Chopra 1994] 

8 The problem ol holding back or veiling 
inforinaiion always confronts fieldworkers 
and Ihe possiblity that I would noi be told 
about violent incidents always existed 
However all Ihe migrants knew I was not 
of Mundh and unlike Ihe other village folk, 
who spoke to them only in Punjabi 1 would 
converse with them in Hindi establishing 
a bond through language My slay in Ihe 
village was also tiiipennanenl like Ihcirs a 
disiinclion which made us peculiarly alike 
an aspect pointed out to me by Laxini Prasad 
Biswas 

9 Buurdieu speaeptivc discussion of the habitus 
IS very useful lo frame an understanding of 
such a movement between structure and 
jiractice (1977) 
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Global Population Growth, Economic 
Development and Environmental Impact 

Case^tudy of India, 1991-2100 

Mahinder Chaudhry 

The name ofenvironmental problems depends u/wn the le\ elofec onomtc development the naturt of industrialisation, 
the degree of urbanisation and the effei tiveness of public policies This attu le examines the nnpai t of popnlation gioss th 
and economic development separateh hiitssith reference to the conjectiiitd global uunning iHtunn IWI and 21(10, 
with special reference to India 


I 

Introduction 

BOTH developed and developing economies 
lace the challenge ut sustained economic 
development without environmental 
damage Although sustained economic 
growth IS a necessary condition tor 
eradication ol poverty and wide-spread 
increase in human welfare it is by no 
means a sutticicni condition Economic 
progress has in general, potential adverse 
environmental ellccis The evidence ot it is 
not lacking in the industrialised as well as 
in the less developed countries The 
environmental damage that is global in 
nature and irreversible over a very long 
time underscores the truly international 
natun* ol the problem Since the external 
diseconomies assiKiaied with environinental 
damage arc not a pan of the private (lirms 
and households) costs, the role tor the 
national public policy becomes imperative 
Alsu the enviionmental impacts which arc 
global in natuic necessitate policies at the 
international level The formulation ot 
economic dcvclopmt nt strategies with lull 
considcraiion lor environmental concerns 
must be based on accurate and clearer 
understanding ot the pniblems involved 
The nature ol environmental problems 
depends upon the level ol economic develop¬ 
ment (gross nanonal product per capita), the 
nature ot industrialisation the degree ol 
urbanisation, and the cltcctivencss ol public 
policies In general the developing countnes 
experience immediate environmental 
problems related to scarcity and safety of 
drinking water inadequate sanitation 
facilities air pollution in urban areas, soil 
depletion and degradation, indixir smoke 
IromburningbioniassIwiKxl coal anddung), 
and ouidtxir snxike from buining cimI foi 
industrial produciHiii In addition to the direct 
ncgativecllcc ts on human and animal health, 
the economic productivity is signiticamly 
reduced In contrast, the industrialised 
s<Kiuiio>enc(HiiMcradilletcnt selol problems 
such as eaHxm dioxide emissions (CO,), 
pctnxhemical snxig. dc*piction ot splwiic 
oronc. acid rain, and ha/ankuis wastes Ever 


expanding mdustnal production.agnculiurc 
and transportation systems are endangering 
the sustainability of the healthy globe 
This paper examines the impact ol 
population growth and economic dcvelop- 
meni separately but with retcrcncc to the 
conicctured global warming between 1991 
and 2100 The exercise is pnmanly based 
on the CO emissions which account tor 


nearly two thirds ol global uaiming The 
conlnbuiion ol dcioresiation to total carbon 
emission is proiecied to dec line Irom 12 per 
cent in I9KS to less than ) (lerccnt m 2100 
Following the World Bank classification 
scheme ol low middle and high income 
countries the total world tncreases in CO, 
emissions ovci the next i entury arc assessed 
within these groups of lountiics India is 


Tabu I Port i aoon Si/cEsriMArEs and pROiKiioNS ami(jriiss Nsiionai Pkodk i Pik Capua 
BY 1 HI World Bank Ci Axsim ation oi Groi i oi Cm nirii s ISWl ’ itxi 



Total 

World 

Laiw IneoilK 
Countries 
(a) 

Middle Income 
C ouniries 

(b) 

Hi)n Inumx 

A ounlriAs 

(e) 

India 

<d) 

Population Si/e (millions) 

1991 

S xxo 

1 127 

1 401 

K''2 

866 

2(XX) 

6 111 

)686 

1 S6I 

80) 

1 017 

2()2S 

H247 

S tK4 

2 140 

9'2 

1 W 

2I(X) 

12 0^6 

7 784 

t 2HS 

966 

16^5 

Eeonomii dcvelupiixnl 

GNP per capita (1991) US $ 

4 010 

XSO 

2 480 

21 OSO 

m 


Niile\ (4) Low ncoiix countnes ao* those with a CNP per i ipiu ol l)S $ htS oi less in 1991 

(h) MiddleineoinceounincsaivthusewilhaGNPpere ipil.iol inori lhin^61Shullcssthail 
S 7 911 in 1991 

<e) High income ueonoinies ,ue those with j GNP per capita ol y 7 911 or more in 1991 
<d) India is included in Ihe low ineoiix countries 

Situiie\ WiiilJ til xrluimi HI Rf/Mni IWIIIunc 1991) WorldBankWi ikiiipPiperSeiiesNuiiiberMII 
(lehruiij 1991) 


Tabu 2 Toiai andPir ('aiiia CarbonDiiixioi (CO )Imission hi Cirih i oi Coiniriis ANiiToiAt 

WoRii) 1991 ro2IIX) 


Total 

Low Income 

Middli liuoim 

High Insoiix India'- 

Worid 

Count ries 

Count ries' 

Countries 


Total CO 
tPgrfPciagraiiis 

lu l()„ grains) of CO pe‘rycar| 


1991' 

6 79 

2 07 

2 10 

266 

0S7 

2(XXP 

8 IS 

277 

2 4S 

2 9S 

(I7S 

202S 

I24S 

S2a 

767 

7Sh 

1 78 

2I(X) 

CU Increase (Pelagraiiis) 

7009 

12 70 

9 94 

7 8S 

2S8 

*1991 

1 27 

0 6S 

1 SO 

7 24 

0 6S 

2(XXI 

1 77 

0 74 

1 S7 

7 42 

074 

202S 

1 SI 

tot 

1 70 

7 88 

1 01 

2I(X) 

2 SO 

1 S8 

7 07 

X 17 

I S8 


Nines (a) Including cmishions from dclorestaiion and ecitxni prodiisiion 
(h) For iiiiddlt*-me-«iiic coiinincs sallies obtained by residual method 
(e) India ineludc'd in low ineonx- eouniries ilala loi low income loimiries a suiiHid filT 


India 

(d) For years 1991 a))d30(N)liiKarinieipolati(Hi K'lwiin 19>|X and 2t)2^ values 
Siiunrs US Envi'onnienial Proteetmn Agency Puln s Oinioiis tot Smhilismn (ihhal (limile 
KepiHiiuCiHigress Washington DC 1990 data .ulipied hy Bimgaaris (1992) 


^ yfii^f Pecenitar % 1995 





Chart 1 PomurRMWiTHOvr Sam Watk and Country lNrt)MsL8viU.Gu>RALAi« India 
Per cent Popuiatioii without tafe water 



1 India GNP US $ 350 (Log,,, < 2 544 m 1990) 

2 lixhaONP US $ 985 (Log,, = 2 993 tn 2025) 

Notts (a) Global bated on (.ross-coumry regression analysis (I ugOs data) 

(b) India grou national product US S 350 in 1990 
Souret Adapted from World Bank data (1992) 

Chart 2 Urran Potolation Without Adeuuate Sanitation and Cointry Incomi Lsveis 

Global and India 


Urban population without odequait saniiatiun 



1 India GNP US $ 350 (Log, = 2 544 in 1990) 

2 India GNP US $ 985 (1 og, r 2 993 in 2025) 

Notts (a) Global based on cross country regression amlvsis (1980s daia) 
(b) India gross national product US $ 350 in 1990 
Soon e Adapted from World Bank data (1992) 


treated as a separate group by itself The 
basic data estimated by the US Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) (1990) and by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climale Change 
(IPCC) (1991) are employed for analytical 
purposes 

^tton II outlines the scientific tramework 
of the climsde change and projected global 
warming As an iliusiration ot the economic 
costs involved from (he projected global 
warming, the findings about the US economy 
as esli mated by Cli ne (1992) are highlighied 
Section 111 discusses the decomposition 
process and presents the findings The 
penod under study is divided into two sub 
periods between 1991 and 2025 and 
netween 2025 and 21 (K) Section IV examines 


environmental scenanos lor India lor a 
medium tennperiodoi 35ycars( 1991 -2025) 
with respect to sate water su|)ply, sanitation 
lacilities urKin concentration ot paniculate 
matter and urban concentration ot urban 
sulphur dioxide The concluding remarks 
lollow in the next section 

II 

Economics of Global Warming 

The global waiming or the greenhouse 
etlcct IS the pimess ot heal trapping due to 
rising atmusphcnc concentrations ot CO, 
and other gases emitted from dclorestation, 
the burning of fossil lucls. and other human 
activity These CO gases arc transparent to 


incoming shortwave solar radiation but 
opaque to outgoing tong-wave (infra-red) 
ndi^rai from earth The scientists estimate 
that the natural levels of these gases raise 
the earth’s average temperature by some 
33‘C, from -18'*C to +15“CThc General 
Circulation Models (GMCS) prepared by 
the international expert climatologists 
estimate that “a doubling of carbondioxide- 
equivalem above preindustnal concentrffiions 
would increase global mean temperatures by 
a best-guess estimate ot 2 S“C, with typical 
bounds ot I 5 C and 4 S"C (Cline 1992] It 
IS further projected that this doubling ot 
carbon dioxidc-cquivaient is expected to 
arrive as soon as year 2025 under the 
assumption business as usual Further it 
allowance is made tor iKcan thermal lag the 
doubling year perhaps would be ar )und 2050 
The iPCC estimates that the greenhouse 
eiicet will cause signilicant global warming 
by (he middle ot next century in the absence 
ot any policy intervention It may be noted 
that while mosi European countries Japan 
ind Canada have set targets tor reducing 
emissions ot carbon dioxide the policy¬ 
makers in the US have yet todo so According 
to the IPCC calculations under the business 
as usual scenario the average global 
warming would reach 5 7 C by the year 
2100 Since this process ot global warming 
does not stop at the conventional bench- 
mat k o1 a doubting ot CO, concentration, 
Cline (1992) estimates that global emissions 
could increase liom 6 billion tons ot carbon 
or 6 GtC (GiC = gigatoiis ol laihon) today 
to 20 GtC by the year 21 (X) and over 50 GiC 
bv late in the 23rd century Then the 
atmospheric concentrations ol carbon could 
multiply eight-told and global temperatures 
would ultimately rise by a central estimate 
ot lO'C and by 18 C tor the upper bound 
In bnci this is the scicntitic tramework tor 
the proiccicd climate change 
As an illustration ul possible economic 
damage from the carbondioxidc-equivalcnl 
doubling m the atmosphuic (bench mark 
2 5 C) some ol the costs to the US economy 
as estimated by Cline (1992) arc as lollows 
These estimates aiu calibrated in absolute 
dollars and aic expressed as pcicentages ot 
the "790 gross domestic product (GDP) ol 
SIX trillion dollars (O'’) (a) The overall 
economic dancigc sullcred by the US would 
be ot the order of S 60 billion or I per cent 
ot GDP (b) The agricultural losses from 
hc.it stress and drought arc placed at S 18 
billion (i) The sea level nse due tn thermal 
expansion ol sea water and melting ot glacial 
ICC will cost & 7 billion (d) fhe increased 
costs ot air-conditionmg (increased use ot 
electricity) would amount to $ 11 billion, 
in contrast the otl-scl lor reduced heating 
costs would be only about $ I billion 
(c) The costs ot icduccxl water supply 
anuiuni to 5 7 billion due to lesser run-ott 
in the water basins (I) Thi' increased urbw 
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Amjit 3 UUAM OoNewnuinoN op Paotkouti Mattcr and Cowmv Uv*u. 

OuMAL AND India 


Mictomnu per cubic meoe of eir Urtan conc^,.^ 



Per capita income (dollars log stale) 


1 India GNP US $ ISO (Log,„ » 2 544 in 1990) 

2 India ONP US $ 98S (Log,,, s 2 993 in 2025) 

Notet (a) Global based on cross-country regression analysis ( I9g0s data) 
(b) India gross naoonaJ product US S 350 in 1990 
Snune Adapted from World Bank data (1992) 


pollution (tropospheric ozone) associated 
with wdi tncr weather wouldimpose an annual 
cost (it $ 4 hi llion (g) An increased incidence 
ol muiidlity with heat stress would amount 
to S 6 billion when annual life losses are 
conservatively valued at litc-time earnings 
(h) The lumbci value ol loresi loss would 
be over $ 3 billion annually (i) The ski- 
industiy losses due ui shortened ski-seasons 
and relatively smaller quantities ol snow 
would iinount to $ 15 billion annually 
(j) Inaddition thciewouldbcolliet tangible 
costs on a< couni ol increased hurricane and 
loresi litc damage (k) 11 othei intangible 
losscv paiiicularlv species loss and hum in 
disamcnily ire included in the total 
damaei the costs as propoition ot national 
GDP could he as high as 2 per cent (I) With 
upper bound warming ot 4 5 C trom 
doubling ol carbon dioxide equivalent the 
correspondine range ol damage could be 2 
to 4 pet cent ol GDP 

The above quaniitativc case study 
demonstiates substantial damage costs in 
the medium long-term and very long-term 
luture The costs ol delays m policy 
lormul.iiion and implementation arc indeed 
high in economic terms The intellectual 
demands lor a proper policy Uirmulation arc 
equally challenging 

Ill 

Decomposition of 
Carbon Dioxide Emissions 

II the carbon dioxide emissions iCO) 
cone cnirationstoi an equivalent combination 
til several greenhouse gases) aic doubled 
liomilicprc-industrial level ihccqutlibnum 
temperature ot the globe is predicted to 
increase Irtrm I VC to 5 2 C The climate 
sensitivity IS consci vaiively assumed to he 
2 5'C and the glohc will be wanner by 4 C 


by 21 (X) The US bnvironmental Protection 
AgcncycstimatcdameanriscofO 6 Cabove 
the pre-indusinal level and predicted a 
temparature rise ol I 5 C by 2025 and ol 
4 4'C by 21 (X) The IPCC estimated a mean 
rise ot ()9C tn 1985 and predicted a 
temperature increase ot I 9"C by 2025 and 


of 4 2«C by 2100 However. Ow 
warming by 2100 could be at « 9^ 
in case the climate sensitivity' tunu out b 
be S 2“C instead of the generally assiunei 
2 5“C, or as low as 3 2“C at the lower cm 
ui the range 

1he deicrminariis of annual CO 
emission* ..ould bedisidedintotwogroupt 
papulation growth and economic growth 
l*hc latter group may be further subdtvitihM; 
into energy intensity of gross natioiwl 
product carbon intensity of energy 
consumption, and tropical detoreslaiiott 
The data estimated by the US EPA and 
IPTC form the basis ot the decompositioi) 
into two broad determinants It is assumed 
that the population growth is not ar 
endogenous variable in the model and 
further it as assumed that there is nc 
interaction term between these twe 
determinants that ts the two determinant* 
arc independent [Bongaaris 1992) Foi 
analytical purposes the peiiod undei 
study between 1991 and 2I(K) is dividec 
into two sub periods of 1991 2025 am 
2025 2100 following Ihe World Bank 
classilicaiionscheme louniiicsaic groupec 
as luw-incume (GNP/capita in 1991 ol 
US $ 635oilcss) middle iiicimiecouninet 
(GNP/capiia in 1991 of moie than I IS S 635 
but less th m US S 7 911) and high income 


TaHII t AVIRACiI ANNUAI ExPONCNIIAI OkOWTII RAII (11 PllPI I Ml IS AND rolAl (( O ) 
EmISSKIN IN( RtASl 1991 



Total 

Low Income 

Middle Inioiiu 

High Income 

India 


Worid 

C ountrics 

( ouiitru s 

C oiiniiii s 


Population (gi )wih riic/year) 






1991 2025 

1 236 

1 4S 

1 21 

0 3’’K 

1 300 

2025 2I(K) 

0 504 

0 54 

0 5/ 

OIXC 

0 241 

1991 211X1 

CO incicisc (giowlh ralc/year) 

0 737 

0 83 

0 /h 

0 1 III 

0 577 

1991 202S 

1 73 

'> n 

1 5(1 

1185 

2 S8 

2025 21(X) 

1 18 

1 14 

1 31 

1 05 

083 

1991 21(H) 

1 35 

1 64 

1 41 

0 98 

1 39 

Soun at 1 1 ahics 1 and 3 






I VBIt 4 tsTIMArrsOI CoNIKIRI IKINOI PoniAIKIV 

VNI ( (ISIIMII OlMIOISfINI III IKI 

Inirivsi is CO Lmissiiin 

1991 >|IH) 




Total 

Low Income Middle IncoiiH lli{.h Imomc 

India 


World 

Counliics 

C ounl'H s 

( ouniiics 


foial CO (Pciagraiiis per year) 






1991 2025 

566 

S'*! 

1 v3 

0 92 

0 83 

2025 2IIMI 

1764 

7 06 

6 31 

1 2’ 

1 20 

1991 2100 

Contnbunon ol population to 

23 30 

10 27 

781 

5 19 

2 02 

emission growili (percent) 

1991 202S 

57 8 

53SI 

77 56 

32‘)0 

50 39 

2025 2I(X) 

42 7 

47 3/ 

42 54 

5 90 

2903 

1991 2I(K) 

Conobulion ol ECO development 

54 6 

5061 

55 32 

14 90 

41 51 

to emission gmwih (per cenii 

1991 2025 

42 2 

46 49 

22 44 

67 10 

4961 

2025 21(X) 

57 3 

52 63 

57 16 

94 10 

7097 

1991 21(X) 

45 4 

4949 

44 68 

85 10 

5849 


Mirev Decamposilion iscalculaimi as the propornonal nsduction in Iht average annual CO ciiti vshK 

growth rate that would be if population sue is kepi constant Puiihcr independence beiwcdi 
population growth and GNP growth is assuinc'd lor siinphlicaiion 
Sounev Tables I 2 and 3 *1 
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Gi (WAL AND India 

Microgranu per cubic metre of oir Urban lonccniiainnis i.t sulphiii ilioMik 



1 India ONP US $ 3S0 (Log,. = 2 344 in IVW) 

2 India ONP US $ 983 (Log,. = 2 991 in 21)23) 

VrtfM (a) Global baaed on crots-coumry regreation analysis (I9K0^ data) 

(b) India gross national product US S 130 in 1990 
S<mne Adapted frum World Bonk datii( 1992) 

Chari 3 Municirai. Wash Per Camta and Cot niry Iwomf Levels Guibai and India 


Muniiipal wavles per capita 

Kilogiains 



1 India ONP US S 130 (Log,, - 2 344 in 1990). 

2 India GNP US $ 983 (Log,, = 2 991 in 2023) 

Null \ (ai Global haced on cioss-couniry regression analysis (I98(K data) 
(b) India gross national product US $ 130 in 1990 
Simnt Adapted fioiiiWotId Bank data (1992) 


counlitcs(GNP/capit.iin 1991 oHJS$7 911 
ur more) Although liiclia is included in the 
low income group tl is treated as a separate 
group by ilselt (ONP/capita in 1991 ol 
US $ 110) 

The low income economics (AOcountries 
with a wcightcNl aseiage (ki capita income 
ol US t ISO in IWI) account lor S8 per 
cent ill global population By the year 2I(X) 
the global population share is projected to 
he 63 per cent (Table I) Over the 13 years 
period l9<>l-2(>23. the jHipulation growth 
alone will contribute 34 per cent ol the ('O 
emissions anddunngthelollowingTSycars 
2023-2l(X) their coniribuiioii will decline 
by II percent (Tabled) 1 ho loial emissions 
are shared almost cc|uaily by the two 
dclcrmiQants 


Inconirast ihchigh income group includes 
22 countries with a weighted average per 
capita GNP ol US $ 21.030, accounting lor 
only IS per cent of the total population in 
1991 Duiing the first sub-period, the 
population growth will contribute one-third 
and economic development the remaining 
two thirds Howevcr.dunnglhcsecondsub- 
penod (2023 2I(X)) the economic growth 
will conirihule almost the entire increase in 
the emission only a 6 per cent share is 
attributed to population growth (Table 4) 
India s projected popirtalion growth ts very 
si/cabic indc'cd almost doubting Irom the 
present level ol 866 million in I99| to 1,613 
million by 2l(X)(Tahlc I) According to the 
very long-term projcclions, India's 
population will stabilise at 1.862 million 


lonuHime in the Middle ot the 22rld cemur^ 
(Chart?) During the first sub-penod, India’s 
population growth will contribute 50 39 per 
cent share ot the total emissions, but during 
the second sub-period the share aiinbuied 
to population growth declines by about 40 
per cent In other words, the proportion 
attributed to economic growth increases by 
43 per cent dunng the second sub-penod 
(Table 4) 

The estimates ol CO, emissions by the US 
EPA are based on the assumption of annual 
growth in per capita income at the rate ol 
3 per cent tor the developing countnes and 
2perccnt (or the developed countnes between 
l98Sand2IOO The global average GDP per 
capita IS projected to nse Irom US $ 3,000 
loS 36 0(X) between 1985 and 2100 in terms 
ot 1983 dollars These assumed rates are 
den ved trom the actual growth over the past 
two decades No doubt this assumption 
remains very crucial in this exercise India's 
average annual rate ol growth rate ot GDP 
dunng 1970-80 was 14 per cent and dunng 
1980-91 was5 4 percent (World Bank 1991) 
It the economic growth trends ot the 1980s 
continue and further improve in the future, 
our assumed rate ot 1 per cent growth in real 
income over a lung period may turn out to 
b>. on the low side 

I he energy intensity is projected to decline 
rapidls For the developed economies (in 
megajoulcs per dollar GDP) it declines from 
20 in l‘>9() to 4 and tor the developing 
countnes Irom 25 m 1990 to 4 However 
the pace ot decline tor the developing 
countnes is very slow The carbon intensity 
IS measured as grams ot carbon per 
mcgajoule At present, the average car^n 
intensity in developing countries is higher 
than that ot the developed economies This 
IS so because the developing countnes derive 
a sizeable part ot their energy trom coal and 
use less energy Irom non-tossil fuels 

Deforestation produces about 0 7 
petagrams ot carbon per year This annual 
rate ol emissions is to rise slowly to I I 
petagrams in 2073 and subsequently decline 
to 0 8 petagrams in 2 l(X) As noted earlier 
the proportiop ot total global emissions 
attribuied to delorcsiaiton m 2100 is only 
1 per cent by the U.S EPA estimates The 
estimated values ot dillcreni factors used in 
these calculations are the product ol a very 
detailed assL*ssment and complex computer 
models 

IV 

Environmental Scenarios in India 

A rc’ccnt World Bank study (1992) has 
traced an 'average relationship between the 
level of economic development (GNP per 
capita) and thccorrcspundtngcnvtronmenial 
damagc/siress India's current position is 
idemihcdoneachol these average patterns 
of economic deselopincnl-cnvipinmcnial 
relationships tor tfiecunent yeai (1991), ami 
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Gliwm anu India 

Tonnes Urban conccnlraiions ot sulphur dioxnlt i li oin loyMi fuv Is i 



100 1000 10 0(10 100 000 


Per tapiia income (dollais lug si ale) 

1 India GNP US S ISO (Log =- 2 S44 in IdW). 

2 India GNP US $ SSS (Log - 2 991 m 202S). 

Noll i (a) Global based on cross country regression analysis i |9K0 s diia) 

(b) India gross naOonal product US S SSO in 1990 
Souu e Adapted trom World Bank data (1992) 

Chart 7 Lonc Trust Gi obai and Pou i sIion Proji c doss Umu r Oifl-i'Ri NT 
FiRTiinv Trinos I9HS 2160 

Billions ol people 



0 I ' "■ .»— -•-------' 

I98S 2010 20SS 2060 2(.ilS 2110 2ns 2160 


01990 02000 0202S 02160 

0 8S() billion I (X)6 billion I UK billion I K(s2 billion 

Noie\ (a) Base Case Countiies with high and nun declining lertiliiy levels begin the iransitiun 
toward lower lertility by the year 200S and undergo a substantial decline by more than half 
in many cases over the next 40 years All tounines reach replacement feiiility Icvch by 20W! 
(b) Rapid Decline Counincs not yet in transition towards lower lertility begin the iiansiiion 
iinitiedialely (or countries already in transition loul rcriility declines at twice the rate for 
the base case 

(t) Slow Decline Transition towards lower fertility (tnggered when life expectancy reaches 
SS years) begins alter 2020 in moi.i low income counincs For counincs in transition 
declines aa* half the rate for the base case 

Id) India Assumed year ol reaching net reproductive rale of one (total fertility rale of 
appnixitiialcly 22)byyear2()IS The pro|ccicd stationary population is I H62 million 
around 2150 2160 

5ouii r Adapted from World Bank data (1992) 

Ihc likely change over the next 55 years annual rate ol 5 per cent For Laicuiaiing the 
(I Wl -2025) IS measured. India s pet capita change tiver iimc the tog values of GNP per 
GNP Is projcH.lcd lo incroase i "S 5 c . ila are used ITk following general 

in terms III 1*290 US dollars ,i ihc average ohs.r-vaiionscanhcinadc lalThcprtiportion 

AvMdHlHi and Puiotval Wuuilv UeeiefuNer 9, 1*295 


(,'S 

ot population wuhesut sate w atci supply Will 
decline lit m 75 per cent to 42 per dtUNI 
betwc'en I9*2i) .ind 2<l25 i™r out ol ewer) 
HI households will be wilhout sate watiii 
supply (Chart 1) (h) Similarly one out (ui 
esery lour households util be WithOUl 
adequate sinii iiioM by 2iiJ5 (Chart 2) 
ic) Ihc lisil III urban lonceniiiitions ol 
particulate malti i ss ill drop by about 50 piti 
cent lioni I f>00 lo K(KI inictogi ims pet 
cubic metri ol m i( b in ^i id) Ihc urbw) 
soncenirutioiit ol sulptiui dioxide Will 
mere ise by aboui"’() |h i i ent ovci ihe same 
<5 year pciiod in teiins ot imciograms pet 
cubic metre ol .nr iC bait 4i (c) Municipal 
waste pet capita is pionMed to double 
imountmg to 2IX) ke in ilu scai 2025 tioRi 
Ihe pieseni It vd ol iboiii lOO kg (Chart 5) 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

Ihe luture is uncetimi especially in 
economic and social dt velopmenis These 
long lerm proieciion'' osci the next century 
must he inierpreled as ni mtirc than broad 
trends As a member ol the picilcssion ol 
economic etc mogr.iphcic I must inject much 
needed iiioJcsty in claiming the degree ol 
accuiaty reliccicil in mathematical 
niatiipulalions and issumed relationships 
Novel ilielcss ilisclc ir that any rapid dec line 
in the population ptoiection lot India ovei 
the next two decades will ii'siilt in a 
constdeiahic i nviiomnenial iiiipiovcment in 
the long run I In host envirunmcnial pulir) 
will temain a rapid decline in population 
growth III the country in general and Uttar 
Pradc'sh in pailiculit 

I The paper was picscniccl at the XVIICunferenot 
ol Ihc liidim Assoiiiiiiin lor tin Study oi 
Population lo be luld ii ilic University ol 
Annaiiialii Anniiiulii Nagar I imil Nadu 
Ucccinhci 16 19 1991 inScssiunCi PopulaltOT 
Orciwlh and Sustainable I )c vc lopna ni urganisec 
by M K Ph nil lot iIk Voliiit i ol < imlrihuUiHO 
Util Ihc United Nilions Woild Populatiur 
roniertnee Scpicmbci 1994)1 
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DISCUSSION 


Burden and Burden-bearers of Marx 

Sliarad Patil 


ARl’N I’AINAIK has |>iiipuinii.d and 
theuiisul Uk ilitss soiiliovciMjl [kmiks in K 
Baldgnpal s aiiiili. it PW January 7) in his 
rejoindei m / /'H M is 20 I In. ba-sn. posiiion 
on whish he builds his inilsinic is as iollows 

The peupL s inuscniLiiis ire not snnpls 
loo numerous hill iLi I ibl> ssitaiian disuniud 
and unrelated to each oiher An agi.itiaii 
struggletumnsaithe hiiihol idainniosemeni 
and treats ms etiiiqiti ol e iNie as i divisisc 
toae III Ilk iiniiss ol el iss eiiugele A d.ilit 
movenieni dismisses leiiiiinsin is an iiihaii 
middle el iss woineii spiohleinasil the I iilei 
do iiol hive niiteiiil inkusis m wonu n s 
questions ll does lun e se n he sit lle lo shoes 
nou iikI iliei) ohiiosioiis eonteinpi loi an 
adis tsi eioiip s n 1(1011 lilts ispn moiis \ 

wume'll S in IS enielli l uses ilu eiltle|lle ol 
patiiaiehs is il il eli i iiolliise invlhme to 
do ssilh llle sllll._les ol l)ols ind eiHilles 

A seleiilille seiiiliiis ol oiie s ossn 
ideologies IS Siilsslitiil el hs I sllfielslllioiis 
eOniMlllnie III loll Viee llllioiiotoile soseil 
Irmil itioiis ssliielie ml ulloiheappieei ilion 
ol the olhei s siieii ili iiiil iluiebs to unit) 
issuhslilul ill's IS II ID ilinadlseoiiise 

(Jm sIimiisiiis n <)iiii k s Sim V III 

Seieiililii seiiilms ise speeledhy I’ltn iik 
1 think ilso lioiii MiimsIs Ol i.ilhii llii 
eomillllllisl |i lilies I seoiilil ilelele llso itiel 
suhsiiiiiii III mils III le ISOMIxiiieih miles 
possess lelilisels llie lliosi ids me e d 
iCSoluliOM IIS seieilee He Ills deliiieel 
silelllllle seiiiliiis IS leeoiiillioii ol one s 
osvn limit ilions ssliieh e m le id lo the 
appieei Itionoltlle olheis s|ie.iulli VVlilllie 
the liinituioiis ol M iivi in md the siteii 'ih 
ot AniKelk iiism mil le inimsin 'lie li is not 
sficll Ihelll oill III ele II lelills is he II is eloile 
in I ise ot It ll I opil illel llle eeolo IsIs lie 
llUllselldeKsiliilseellllolH | leplleello idlllll 
Ihesiienethololheis ii mn iits It il leop il s 
aigunieril on eeoln \ ili ii mel simple 
enoueli 

AeeoidilVIohniilH il i opil| eiolo.isis 
nghily iigue itui tlieie It 11 luir ll hmiis lo 
thehuiiunpi isis i siol iiiotiol sshiehhim. 
disasieis tell the hum m heines Hum in 
polenti ll IS txllei le ill el md expilldeil hs 
ie*eoemsiii niiuie sIm iiei ilium me ip leiis 
Marv Seoile llissilhllle loselhol niodlleilSe 
toiees le llle eiossiii li uisloiineilion ol 
lUlUle md hum III polellllll issunies 
(Some time SI III ll hiiin m pi ims is unhoimdeel 
andll islmnll sspossihdiUes I eolo. sisliise 
dispioveil siieli 111 I imipiioii 

'Ilieie IS II > ll uni 111 eepim. tins simple 
taet Ht'l mils hee mse liili ipil eimiieels 


this laei sviili Marx s ineoneei assiimpliun 
Pain Ilk Hies lo drag him nilo die intricacies 
ol thcdi ilcctical relationships between nature 
md iiuiiuic man and lahotu Dialectics is 
usually eonlusedwith dialceiie ilaigument’ 
Oialcciies IS lilt cognition ol the laws of 
moseinciii motionolobjcctise leality while 
in dialeetieal atgument le isomng is olten a 
asoii (o sophism Maocognise el correctly the 
ohiective rclaiionship hctweeii anugonistic 
ind non ml luonislie conii ulii lions on the 
hisis ot his study ol these eoiiit idictions in 
ilie'C hiiiese leviiliiiioii IIV iiiosemcnt These 
eoiiii idielions do mil exist m witertight 
eompiiimeiiis railKi ilics iranslorm 
iheiiisilses mill c leh othei I eiiin could not 
eel.Ill e tills lelaiionsliip m oh|cctivc 
lesoliiiionus le liny ami heiue eoncludcd 
h>polhel e ills ih ll these Iseo types ol 
limn lelieiioii xisi in \s iieili hi eonipaii 
nieiiis le dies do not gel ll ulsloimed into 
e leh othei that elass eonli ulielion is the 
oiilv mligomslie md heme the only 
levoluiion u> eonii idiclion in society and 
til ll ll ssill icisc lo exist III soelalism 
Bas IV ipiili ll ill useil leiim suh|eelive 
eo.nilioiiol die I ISS ol eoiili iilie lion lo attack 
M lo s ohieeloc eogniliim ol dill I iw ol 
ell dee lie sin die velV eeillell u \ \ ii ol Marx s 
ell nil miuseisiivl l%H Mi s' isvindiiatid 
bv die I ill ol siKiallslu III I III ipe 11 the end 
ol dm Veiv dee ide 

VMiii IS die sirciuih lit liuimisni' its 
eonlention dm M iix oveilookid the tael ol 
dll sh lie ol die woikei s wile m the eiealion 
ol sinpliis \ due lo leeepl this simple I ict 
isnoi siiPieieiit hue H in o'ei ol piimrehy 
III the siiheoiiseious ol M iix pi lyed a leile 
heie Aieepianec ol the smipl laei should 
he ieeomp<micd by the leeepl itiee ot the 
Iheoietie ll e lusL imdeilvi i. die lad Tile 
deiii I ol gynociae) h' I ii els md the* 
lei llisls eo ilesee Ihe leiuilllsls denial is 
sull|eetlVe lell llleir lllsloile ll III lleliallsm IS 
bised on the dogma Ih it women as i class 
Well ile'ei e xploileis mdopplessois As lor 
Moi in md i ngels then I le m il knowledge 
ol the pi iniltive soelelv did iu>t o beyond die* 
Atlieili mirihesbiseelein III libel licht llld 
iisiilKe mselliev leceple'dB k hole'll slllesis 
Ih ll vnoei lev W is meseeplion while* 
milMueliv lliuilheis luleiw is iiukoldle 
de Ve liipiili lllol 'he piinmiVe siH lely it siHIUld 
lx noli el iluil Mot nan ind I nacls equated 
miiiheriighi with imiihei mie oi matriarchy 
and meitti uehy with primitive eommunisiii 
Ihev icjeeled gymxiaey liule ot women) 
also beeaiise il eould mil be ec|uateU with 
piumiive eomnnmism Butt uiit iused Ilu 
V/< i/iiMiinih asxumpiiondm mnimsexielv 


started everywhere with matriarchy/ 
gynocracy These were the two dogmas that 
were sought to be countered by the teministx 
with their dogma ot aahiypal patnarchy 
Pnmitivc communism has bMn disproved by 
anthropology while gynocracy wa.s proved 
by Guidon s bixik Ine Khaiis (I9I4) which 
IS based on tactual account The Khasi and 
Gaio women arc now fighting for retention 
ot mainlincality (InJum Exftress. May 2l<22) 
Lceld Dube s paper Contlict and Com* 
promise Development and Disposal ot 
Property in a Matrilincal Muslim Society on 
thcLakshadwcepMusiimMalyalis published 
in LPW (May 21) is a reminder of Kerala's 
gymicratic past which has been documented 
by Padmaiieibh Menun in his History of 
Kciala But none the less, it should be noted 
that human sixicty has nut passed through 
gymxracy as a lulc everywhere in the world 

With Ambcdkaiism it is a totally diftcrem 
matter Ambc*dkar s lontentinn is that Indian 
society IS basically a caste society though he 
docs not denv the cxistenceot theclass system 
in It Hiscomcntion has still not been accepted 
by the iiaditional communist parties though 
ihcv h IV (. been compelled to give their assent 
to icseivition to tlx OBCs .liter the partial 
iniplcnxnialioi) ot the Mandal report by the 
V P Singh govi rnmciit But Ihc Icit Ironi led 
West Bengal .oveiniucnl s opposition to the 
Mindal rcfioii eoniinues Fhc Constitution 
h III ilicady gi inicii icscrvjiion lo Ihe 22 5 
|xieenlS( s mil Sts With the* present central 
goM.innici)i s declaration ol granting 
lesci vation to S2 (xr cent OBCs the victims 
ol tlx caste svsieni add up to 74 5 per cent 
ol Ihe Indian population The Mand^ i ui 
h ispiose^lth.it Itwasihcallpcrvasivctyraiiny 
ol tlx casx system winch kept the lower 
castes sexially hxkwaid and economically 
pool Tlx [xivcriv ol these castes stemmed 
Ironi then .octal diserimmation md they did 
not become socially backward because ot 
tixirpovciiv ip <0) I his IS the strength oi 
Ambcdkaiism 

R e'liiit viiossiH Cvsrt 

Bui as the itgid posture ot the letl front 
ot We si Bengal shows that the traditional 
eommuiiist parlies arc still averse to 
ae eepting this simple but unique tact ot the 
Indian social sysicm The theoretical basis 
ol tixti opposition to reservation was given 
oul by S G Saidcsai in his booklet Class 
Sitm,i,l( tinJCmu Cmflitim Rural Areas 
published on the heels ot Ihe Marothwoda 
riots (1979) in which he attirms that 
in principle roscrvatiun is 'basically 
undemocratic (p 11) For traditional Indian 
koniniunisi panics models ol everything - 
philosophy mcihodology (historical 
maiciialism). Iiisiury politics economics 
revolution denuHraey aesthetics, etc - 
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existed in EurnfM (IW mixalitcs in China). 
Did the model of uneient Imliiin tribal 
democracies exist in EuropeV 
Tradilitmul Indian coinnuini.st parties and 
Marxist scholars are alraid that il'ihc strength 
of Ambcdkansin is admitted it will open a 
Pandora’s box resuliinj; in the ’tolar 
inapplicability ol Marxism to Indian 
conditions. But the Pandora's box has been 
opened up by no human agent but by hisloiy 
itself. When tlie third worlil countries came 
on the centre stage allei ilie second world war. 
their nun-class social syslems intcnsitied the 
contradiction in the Marxist methodology, 
the eontraJietion heiwecn us class foiin and 
its cMnienl applieahle to .ill social systems 
But ot all irther social sysicnis. it is the caste 
system ol India that eonlronicd Marxist 
mcthixlology and philosophy with pertinent 
questions, which ma\ be brieny li.sted as 
follows: 

1 What is ihc deliniiion of class in lelation 
to caste (vurna and i.iiil'.' 

2 Is jiiti material or superstruclural? 

3 Was there class in pre-Kriiisli Indian .society? 

4 If class did noi exist in pie-British Indian 
society, what is the liisuuieal materialism of 
varna and jaii? 

5 In such a situ.iiion should Marxist 
methodology be uniline:ir or nuiltilinear? 

6 Will then the 'leeoided hi.siory' of India he 
a history ol class simggles or caste struggles? 

7 Is then the casic conir.idii lion aiiiagonisiic 
and rcvoluiioiiarv as .ocrreil by Ambedkar? 
Will the Indian dcniocraiic revolution he 
traditional or unii|uc in iis task ol caste 
annihiluiion? 

X Was the Indi.in rcnaiss.ince and 
enlighienmctii chic'' 

9 Did the class .icsiheiics ol socialist icalism 
prove to he in.ipplic.ihic to Indi.in iiicraiurc. 
arts and cultuic hec.iu.se ol ns episicmoiogy 
of rellcclioiiism? 

10 Did Indian ac.sihciics and pociics develop 
only in (he unilinear hruhmanieal current, or 
was It eonlionieil by iu>ti-bruhmanieal 
acsihclic.s forged by the Dignagu school of 
sautranlika \i|naiiavada leiitieal reali.sm in 
the woids of .Salk.iii Mukheiiec)? 

I] If the episiemology ol Ihe bruhinanicai 
poetics was pi.ilibimba-vada (rcllcelionism). 
what wa.s ihc episiemology ol ihc non- 
brahmanieal aestheiies? 

12 Can that non-br.ihin.imeal epistemology 
off^uhigbcriuKimoreptoloundepi.stemology 
than relleciionisni as hinted by Toynbee and 
Ikcda in their 'f'hinise Life ''' .My forthcoming 
vol II. entitled (\iMi- liiuhil Seniiiiitc. 
provides answers to these quesiions. 

Sa<’k<>.sam I roN.xiriio.v \M)Ai'Iom»mv 

I am m>w icinpicil to take up Hulagopurs 
argument I . dealt philosophically by Puinaik. 
The argument and its phi loMiphk.‘ui irealnient 
» as follows: 

’Balagopal asserts that Marxism 


process because it treats ctuisctousness as a 
deri vuiiveof material pri,vcss. But. in actuality. 
psychological attributes like hatred, 
selfishness, vioicnec on the <Htc hand and 
loving, caring, fellow-feeling on the other 
constitute the mural tpsychic spitcie which 
is autonomous ol the muteiial (physical) 
process. Balagopal docs not deny that the 
material physical sphcic.al.so conslilules ihc 
human exisicncc. But he denies ihal it has any 
casual loniicclion vsith the spiritual reality. 
Yet. he aigucs. they arc (wo pans of a single 
puiccss which he docs not Isoiliei to deline 
or elaborate > a-u-rr.v Marx. Tims, he argues. 
"Maix cciiamly did not ignore Ihe moral 
historv III luim.inkind. hut loi him this moiul 
liisioi) li.i\ no par.imelers ol iis own but is 
a dcrisaitvc ol the material hisiory... Ilic 
iuim.in species pos.scsses nioial as well as 
physical |H)ssihihiics - bused on psychic and 
physic.il siruciurcs both ol winch it has 
claburaicd conjointly in the couise of its 
snuggle to saitsly its constaniiy elaborated 
needs 

' If they arc .lulonomotis (>l each other, 
how arc they united (connecicd).. 

'He aerepts ii Id Marx that social being 
dclci mines social consciousness but denies 
whcihci being dcicimines coiiM'iousncss..,' 

Balagopal docs not argue that mailer and 
miiul .lie indc|'<cndeni or unconnected. What 
he IS diiving at is Ihal mind is autonomous 
Disconicnl in philo.sophy is voiced by 
comparative laymen (academicians having 
lost the sense and led ol the 'new') inconfused 
aiul inconsistent terms. Whai is to be noted 
in such a cnsis-nddeii condiiion is (hat the 
concerned philosophy is no more fulliliing 
the growing new need ol explaining the 
qualitatively new si.igc in ihe e'er developing 
objeciive lealiij. The eoiil'used and 
ineonsi.sicnt expiessionof the discontent has 
to he translated in cle.ir and coiisisieiH lerms. 

Mmd, on ihe one h.iiid. as (.eiebral eorlex, 
is an insepaiable pan. not even derivative, of 
the physical body Bui. even m thal lelation 
its lunciions dillcr lioni the other organs ol 
the I'Kidy - it governs them, and to (hat extent 
It IS aulonomous. Apart Iroin ihis 'phy.sieal' 

I uneiion. n has the unique fund ion ol thinking 
ofconscuMisness, the‘highest bloom ol matter’ 
as Kngels called ii. with winch the autonomy 
increa.ses. But lor Marx, Engels and Lunin 
this etinsciousness is luithing beyond the 
retlection (it may he of vihious kinds) of 
ob|eciive reality. Debt PrasudCh.itopadhyaya 
has show n in L’ltin Uw Pliilo.sophi’nhM Marx 
did not create Ins own epistemology, but took 
it over leady-nude Iroin meehunical 
maicnalisin 'lliough he extra .tied himself 
fiom Eeuih.ich's mecluinical materialism, he 
.shackled himself anew by .idopiing the 
rcncctionisi episteituilogy ol mechanical 
niiUeiialisin, lfconseittu.siK>ss • u> be precise, 
the thought priK'css - oplx rellect.s tile 
objective reality, it ctm civtuc lanliing new. 
'nils leads to (bcepiMeriHitngy ot the Sankhya, 
uceoiding to which everything is iminaiiem 


ungcrcsliinaies (tie claracici ol (lie psychic 


in Prak^ti, which in 

in actuality only what is sumd in to* in ii|- 
unimnifested Idrni. That is why its caustdi^ 
IS called '.sai-karya-vada’ (Karyam sal, (sflied 
exists in the causei. No qualitative changes 
occur, only qiiaiKitativc changes take place. 
Abiiiiiiiv.igupial iOiliccniury ADl.fhegreabsa 
hrahmanical aesthete, based his ’abhaba-vada' 
on this sat-kaiya-vada Hui.chcmi.siry proves 
qu.iliiaiive change, the birth of Ihe new, a 
bie.ik hetxvccn tlic old and the new. It does 
not boiliei about the sundering of the ‘causal 
connection'. Objective realiiy develops in 
discontinuous coiumuiiy Marx's dialectics 
admits qualit.uive change, binh of the new, 
a bieuk between the old and the new. But his 
boiTowed telleclionisi epistemology tries to 
mu//le consciousness; the highe.st bloom of 
matter was thus subjectively prevented from 
blossonnng inimitcly I'hat is why Marxist 
philosophy could accomplish Ihe physical 
socialist ivvolution. but could mil create its 
new man. 

Buddha. Christ and Muhammad were, 
according to Marx and Engels, social 
icvolutionaiies They revolted against their 
(cspeciive .soci.il heings and ushered feudal 
revolutions In ilns ivspcct they wtTC. mit 
deiivaiivcs ol their respective social beings, 
'I'heir social beings, us lur as the social 
revolutions they accomplished are concerned, 
were similar Hut they created dilTerenl kinds 
of moialiiics. 'I'hc la.sl two were .social 
revolutioiiaiies. pmphets, but Buddha was 
over and above that a philosopher, who, 
according to .S N Dasgupta, created a new 
philosophy which legistcrcd a break with all 
the pievuiling philosophies. Herein lies (he 
autonomy ol consciousness. 

Is Ihe child a ‘pale imiiution' of iis parents? 
According lo geneiics, the syiilhcsi.sed new 
IS born 111 die womb itsell and the embryo 
is also a bleak wiih its progenitors. The 
conscioiisiicss ol (he ollspnng develops and 
woiks with increasing autonomy fmm the 
consciousnesses ol its mol her and father, and 
may (uni into their total opposite for better 
Ol for woist. sacriticing Ihc sacrosanct 
'loiineclion'. 

Ikcda says (hat all Western philo.sophies 
.ire built ona study ofeonsciousness'(Marxism 
included). Toynbee develops the point by 
saying that the .subconscious is the source 
of intuitions that can inspire rational thought 
but that cannot be reached by the mind so long 
us the mmd is confining its activity to the 
con.scious level'. So beneath the autonomous 
conseiousiiess itself (here lies the super* 
uutononiiHis subeoaseious. 

I will conclude this brief intervention with 
an apt tale told by BtKldh.i to his disciples. 
A iravetlci encounters .i river full up to both; 
the banks. He nukes a raft and with its help ' 
swims to die other side of the river, Buddt^'/ 
then asks his disciples as to whether the ^ 
traveller, obliged to the rail, .should contiitoe' 
his jtHjrney hearing die raft on his head, or 
leave the rail and resume his journey? jj 
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Till ot this iouitb su (>1 NAS sctiss 
ib cm the intcrrclalioiiships betwi. kii • luipui 
inputs 4iu] value aJiJed by ma|i>i iiulusti) 
groups Ihesu iiitericlatiDiiships hive 
eunbidciablc aitalytieal signilieiiiee and 
the ('SO eonstruets the input output 
btruetuies nt all scitois ot the eeonuniv 
fdl dciiving (il)P OI gloss vilue ukUd 
(CiVA) that IS gloss output iiiiiiii't input 
(intcmediale eonsumption) Apiii tiom 
the* last that these Me neesNsm ojKels 
lit the piefieration ol nilioinl intome md 
related acuiemles the ( SO hl^ been 
putting out based on these d it i lerUlil 
input output tlaiisaetions I ibles the latest 
one being loi iy«^X4 (( SO 10*;!)) 
Howcvel the NAS pioeides loi puhlle 
eonsumption the detailed input siiuiiuie 
tor a tew eeononiie aeiivities nul loi levs 
otlius only data on moss output nul 
value added ate published Aeeoidili.ls 
the aeeuinpanyine’ tables pieseni the input 
Struetuie loi auileulluie and livesloek illd 
value adeled to output lelalionsliips lot i 
teweaU'goiiesot mapH aiidininoi inniei ds 
and lot all two digit level indusliiil 
cutcgoiiesundei icgisteiedmanul leiUting 

1 

Methodoki^y and Data Sourees 

Agnt uliKii undAllutlAt ii\iiu \ 

I his see lot ee)inprisesagtieulluie|tio(Kl 
livcstoek and livesloek pioduels iiid 
opcrationoliiiigationsysicms ALiieulitiie 
and livestoek aetivilies go lo^elliei nul it 
IS not always tc tsible to segie.tle the 
inputs like livesloek teed lepills nul 
maiiUenanee eeisls eonsumption ol lixed 
eapital (('!( ) ete into those used in 
agrieultuie and livesloek pioelueiion 

rhcprineipalsouieesot mil tin ilioiiused 
tor putposes ot building up llu eslllll lies 
ot nVA trom aglleulluie piovided b\ 
UhSAg ale It) I and Use St ilislies (I US) 
which mainly elassilies land leei iditif. to 
Its various uses (ii) Aiei and Ouituin ol 
Prineipal ('tops piovides peluidle 
ubtimatesot area and output o| ilu piiiieipal 
crops generally known as toiee is* eio|is 

and(ui)('ostot('ultivaiionSiudiestt i S) 
Whllh inveilvcseolleelloll i<t tepieselll ill\e 
data on inputs and outputs in ph\sie d and 
monclaiy tcinis and thus estnn uiii. the 
cost ol eultivatioii as well as pi xlueluin 


/J'll Ktscan It I oiiiulataiii 

1 1 . plllleipil soUlees ol iiiloimalion loi 

II It I 111 vnious ispeels ol livesloek 
pioduelioii ale III Inte.liled Sample 
Suives (ISS)lhneond'Jels iltiple sUIVeys 
loi the eslllll ition ol livesloek piotiuels 
nul (II) Indl III livesloek ( eilsus (II ( ) 
eoildueled i|Ulliquenniall\ that piovides 
age wise ind seX wise d it i it the distiiet 
level on i nunilKl ol dlllelellt eate.oiles 
ot aniniils sepn ilelv loi iiibaii nul luial 
ale 

As ixpliiiud in III enliei pail ol this 
selles tile e •ntllbuilol) i| tills seeloi to 
tiu (iDP Is esliinited II letins ot (iVA 
iisin. llu pi dueiion appi’oaeh llu 
e Inn ilu ii i 1 (A A invtilves e\ du ilton ol 
the piiKlueis III 11IV (iiislueis nul nielli ny 
lellVItles II llie pilees UeelVed by tile 
pioelueels iiul deduetllU lioin these the 
V due I I inputs ol l iw inatetlils iild 
sell lees e llsunied III tIu pioeess ol 
pioeluell 11 npuiellisei spiiees lnies|Hel 
ol ipeiiiK II 1 nil. Ill n system by 
cove linielll s Ulees me lie Ippioiell Is 
Used wluie the eioss I le loi llleonie 
eeiiei lUd is iiesultol pi< vidliie lilieition 
seiviees Is es>ini ited llu ope I ll ion ol 
■ 111 . III! n sv lent bv a.lieultuiisls is not 
sep ll dels I tkell tllU lee U ll as Its output 
eels lellieled ill (he V due il output ot 
elops Illd the eX|leilelltUle 11 Us oiKiatlon 

III the oveiill ilipul e sis Sepalate 
eslllll lies ol value ol output lloni 
aglleulluie piopel indlivesloek pioduetioil 
lie pie|>neel nid the esIiiii lies ol ( iVA 
ale wolkeel out loi ihe seeh I is i whole 

llle net Illd lulput ol |> llleipll eiops 
lie I u( u( 111 the publie ilion Autt and 
I’ltdiitli (I (I /‘iiiKiiil Ci(ip\ loi 

iniseellille Us nul Ullspee ll u el elop aloups 
the eslllll lie I output lie obi lined by 
ippKill III ippiopiiite Oeli.evdueot 
yield |U.| heel lie (i llle (> I d ale i eoveled 
Ululel these elt ps III (lie pioeess ol 
eullie III HI i I ei |)s sevei d by pliuluets 
lie ds pii dueed bul onh lllose wlllell ale 
te lelllv ideiltlll ible illdllive some elelllllle 
eeoiioinie S due ale eollsuleled lot llle 
eslllll III II ol (iVA the \ due ol output 
lloill livesloek Is tile told lUlpul ot milk 
.loup llle It group e.gs III I |U>ulllV (Ileal 
WiHil niel hni elun. silkvvoiliis eoeoon 
aitel lu lies |( SO IVX'll 

Ihe I Iini ouipul needs l > lu. evaluated 
at I piiee which me isuies IS aeeuiately 
as pissible the llKome wlllell aeelUes to 


llle piodueui 1 or evaluating crop outputs 
it Ihe slate level crop-wisc average 
wholesale piiecs prevailing in the pnmaiy 
m 11 keis during the peak marketing periods 
aie used Ihe average prices are used 
along with the production estimates 
avjilabic liom DlTSAg for obtaining tbe 
value ot output In the absence of current 
piiee loi any eiop in a state the trend 
obseived in ihe prices ot the crop in the 
ad|oiillllg slate is used Ihc {tficcs of 

II estock and livestock products are 
obi lined liom the same source as those 
loi agiieulluial commodities Ibe portion 
ol the output leiaincd by the producer tor 
svil consumption seed livestock teed ete 
is evalualed at the average prices 
llowevei Ihe quantity procured by the 
( eiiii d slid Stite covernment agency is 
evaluaievl at pioeuicmcnt prices obtained 
liom the Miiiisiiy ot IikhI and Civil 

supplies 

I hus We aiiive at the value ul output 
liom igiieuliuic and allied activities trom 
which iieeessaiy deductions an.* made tor 
inleimediate eonsumption namely the 
inputs used 111 this sector Intonnation on 
ehiet inputs such as seed rates are available 
liom Ihe (( S and the output ot dung ot 
iiinual husbandry is used as (he input in 
(he aglleulluie sector No separate 
tsiimiies (d consumption ol organic 
matiuie .lie plepaied except that ot dung 
niiituie llle eonsumption ol chemical 
Ui'ilisiis m I pjiiKulx y n is assumed 
to Ih equivalent to the qu mi y distributed 
Ul Si lies hy ( cntial 1 eitiliscr Pi 1 Indian 
Polish limited and domestic 

III iiiulavluieis Illd this IS evaluated at 
lend piiees >uieks With traders arc not 
iMvIuiled Ihelecdconsumptionofanimals 
used loi Luliivalion aeliviiics as well as 
pioduetioil ot livestock and livestock 
pioiluetv Is considered as input The 
nil. iiion dvpaiiments of the Directorate 
1 1 IV inoniics and Statistics (DLS) collect 
ll ll I on (he litigation charges payable by 
the I iimcis m Iteu ot the water supplied 
l>y oviinmcnt owned canals and other 
me Ills ilii ligation Die ('end al Electricity 
Authoiiiy puts out data on electricity 
vonsuiiied toi agiicultural purposes on an 
annual basis at the state level Upto 1982 
Kt data on quantity as well as value ol 
pesticides and insecticides were made 
available by the Pesticides Assticurtioii ot 
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India fPAI), iNit utice Own <Ma only in 
leims of quantity arc put out by the PAI, 
tbe value of which is estimated using 
1982-83 prices adjusted fat change in the 
index of wholesale prices. 

Hie eslwurtesefGVA at current prices are 
arrived at by tteducting the total value of 
these inpuu fran the total output and then 
adding it to the GVA from operation of 
government irrigation system. The GVA 
from the operation of government irri¬ 
gation system is obtained Ity the income 
approach method, i e, by taking the sum 
of compensation of employees, operating 
surplus, gross provision for CFC, details 
of which are available from the Central and 
State Government budgets. For estimation 
of GVA (It constant prices, the double 
deflation method is used where various 
items of output and input are estimated 
at the base year prices. In a given year, 
the base year price data, viz, the state 
average price, value of yield per unit of 
area arc u.sed wherever applicable and a 
method similar to that at current prices is 
followed to obtain the value of output at 
constant prices. 

Mining anil Quarrying 

I'he economic activities covered in 
mining and quarrying comprise extraction 
of minerals in all forms from underground 
and surface mines, quarries and oil wells, 
with all supplementary operations needed 
t<i render the ores and other crude minerals 
marketable. Only those activities carried 
on at the mine site arc recorded by the 
CSO under mining and quarrying. For 
calculating the value of output, the mining 
and quarrying sector is divided into two 
broad groufis viz, majorminerals and minor 
minerals. The major minerals consist of 
coal, lignite, petroleum and natural gas and 
other major minerals, i e. metallic minerals, 
including atomic minerals, and non-metallic 
minerals. The main sources of information 
for maji V and minor minerals are the Indian 
Bureau of Mines’(IBM) publications 
Financial Year Aggregates of Mineral 
Production (FYAMP) as well as Mineral 
Statistics of India, while data on inputs and 
output of petroleum and natural gas from 
the ONGC and Oil India Limited (CHL) in 
a proftvma-specially designed by the CSO. 

Ilie estimates of GVA in mining and 
quarrying are based on the production 
approach calculating the value of output of 
each mineral at state level and deducting 
from it the value of corresponding inputs. 
The value of output of coal and lignite as 
given in FYAMP {wblication is used 
directly. Since the data on output of 
petroleum and UMural gas include elements 
of Cess and sales tax. these are deducted 
from tbe gro ss vah ie of output at Central 
Tank Farm (CTP) prices to obtain gross 


value of Output at factor cost. In respect 
of metallic and non-ipeiallic minerals, the 
data used for estimalicNn ore usually the 
sale value of (he mineral at the mine site 
cff pit bead. In case of captive mines, the 
value of output is obtuiiuKi on the basis 
of cost of productiem. The CSO directly 
obtains the latest data regarding output of 
minor minerals from the state geological 
depurtmenis. 

In respect of inputs, the value of coal 
is obtained from the Office of Coal 
Con(rt>llcr, while that of lignite is obtained 
from Neyvcii Lignite (ibrporation Limited 
(NLC). i'he ratio of value of input to value 
of output as worked for “NLC is assumed 
to bold good for lignite obtained I'lom 
Gujarat Mineral Development CorpcOTti'T', 
Inputs fin: crude petroleum and natural gas 
are obtained directly from the ONGC and 
OIL. Mining expenses incurred for other 
major minerals are worked out by the 
IBM. but due to certain computer 
processing difticultics lately, tbe rates of 
1984-85 is assumed to hold good for 
subsequent years. The estimates of input 
costs for minor minerals are not available 
separately and hence arc based on data 
available in the Report No.280/6; ‘Tables 
with Notes on Survey of Self Employed 
Households in Non-Agricultural 
bnicrprises-Detailed Results'. 29th Round 
(1974-75) of NSSO. 

'Ilic estiuuiies of GVA at current prices for 
mining and i|uarrying are (lien arrived at 
by deducting the total value of these inputs 
from the total value of output. The 
estimates of GVA thus (Stained arc not 
netted for banking .service charges paid by 
producers. The value of such services 
forms a part of the income originating in 
tbe banking and insurance sector and as 
such the imputed banking charges arc 
deducted further to obtain (he GVA net 
of hanking charges. The estimates of GVA 
at constant prices is derived by evaluating 
the quantity of current year output of each 
major mineral at the corresponding pit- 
head/CIF prices of the base year. In the 
case of minor minerals, which are reported 
in value terms only, (he ratio of value of 
output of the total non-nKtallic minerals 
at constant to current prices for each state 
is multiplied by tlic value of (he minor 
minerals at current prices in order to obtain 
the value of output at constant prices. This 
is multiplied by tbe rates of mining 
expenses for each state as available from 
the NS.SO report mentioned above to obtain 
the GVA estimates from mining and 
quarrying at constant prices. 

Manufacturing - Registered 

Tbe entire manufacturing activities 
are classified into twp broad sectors, 
viz. manufacturing - regktend and un¬ 


registered. All tbe facrories forinibg a 
of the registered manufacturing *0^0. 
areclassined into 19 industry groups at^ 
per the National Industrial ClassiflcalioaF^! 
(NIC)-1970, which has since been rerian^! 
in 1987 (NIC-1987). Data on output ahd' 
inputs in respect of manufacturing sector 
arc collected annually by the National' 
Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO) 
under the ASl. 'Die field work of the 
survey is carried out by the Field- 
Operations Division of zonal, regional and 
sub-regional offices located in dliferent 
parts of the country. 

The ASl frame is based tm the lists <4' 
registered factorics/units maintained by 
the Chief In.specturate i>f Factories in each 
state and (hose maintained by licensing 
authorities in respect of bidi and cigar 
establishments and electricity under¬ 
takings. Tliough the data collected under 
ASl arc analysed by states and within 
each state by census and non-census 
sectors seperately, the results pertaining 
to non-ccnsus sector are not published. 
All the factories that constitute census 
sector and the industry group at 3-digtt 
level arc completely enumerated every 
year, whereas those constituting non¬ 
census sector are covered in two years on 
the basis of 50 per cent sample in the 
alternate years. The unregistered 
manufacturing .sector - being comple¬ 
mentary to rcgi.stcred manufacturing 
sector covers ali those units which are not 
covered under the registered manu¬ 
facturing sector. 

Tlic estimates of GVA following tbe 
production approach requires estimates of 
value of output at cx-factory prices and 
corrc-sponding value of input at purchaser's 
prices. The i>utpu(. in the context of 
manufacturing sector, mainly comprises 
(i) cx-factivy value of all pnxiucts and by¬ 
products including semi-finished 
maufactured guod.s. (ii) rcicipts for 
industrial and non-industrial services 
rendered to others, (iii) value of fixed 
assets produced by the factory for its use, 
and (iv) net balance of goods sold in the 
same conditions us purchased. Likewise 
inputs mainly comprise of purchase value 
of all items of (i) raw-materials, com¬ 
ponents, chemicals, packing materials 
and stores actually used for the production 
prcicess; (iii fuel, lubricants, electricity, 
water, etc. consumed; (iii) cost of non- 
industrial services recieved from other 
concerns: (iv) cost of materia] consumed 
for repairs and maintenance of fixed assets 
including co.st of work done by otbera to, 
the fixed assets; (v) cost of contracts and 
commission work done by others o»; 
materials supplied by the factories: and- 
(vl) cost of office supplies. 

■fhe industry-wise estimates of OVA'j 
in registered manufacturing at curreflu 






prices published in the ASl are adjusted 
upwardly by the ratio of employinent of 
the non-iespunding factories to the total 
employment of the respmtdiag factories 
of the census sector, llie estimates of 
OVA obtained from ASI include banking 
chaigcs paid by the manufacturing 
e.stablishments. The value of such 
services torms a part of the income 
originating in the banking and insurance 
sector and as such, is deducted from the 
GVA of the registered manufacturing 
scctoi In ilic absence of adequate details, 
udiusimcni lor imputed banking charges 
are in.idc only at the aggregate level. 

The estimates of OVA in registered 
manutas luring at 19X0-81 prices are 
obtained by adopting the single deflation 
method, deflating the industry-wise 
estimates of OVA at current prices at 2- 
digit level of NIC with the relevant 
wholesale price indices for the year for 
which the A.SI data arr available. Fur 
recent ycais for which the ASI data arc 
not .ivailjble, the industry-wise constant 
price estimates of the latest available year 
ate moved forward by using the relevant 
index ot industrial production As there is 
no one to one correspondence between 
some ot Hie NI(' 2-digit level classification 
and the corresponding wholesale price 
indices classification, appropriate price 
indices ire worked out using weighted 
avciage ol wholesale price indices ot 
relc\.ini items. 

U 

Quality and Limitatinnsof Database 

With legard to agriculture and allied 
activities, js crop estimates are periixli- 
cally revised, along with final forecast 
figures, revised estimates for the preceding 
veui are alsi^ published However, tor 
some o| the crops in some slates, final 
forecist tigures are repealed by DliSAg 
due to non-availability of revised 
esumalcs. Moreover, farm output should 
conceptually be evaluated at prices which 
accrue to the producer at the first point of 
transaction, but this is n<'>l possible in 
practice us the producer disposes off the 
product at different stages. Hence average 
prices worked out as wighted average of 
disiiict level prices during peak marketing 
periiHl Is considered the most approjariatc 

Iht estimates ot value ol inputs 
prepaied by using Ihc various sources 
like CCS. FA], NSSO DF.S. DESAg and 
others are often based on certian implicit 
assumptions and outdated information 
For instance, the estimates of seed, 
diesel oil and by-products of agricultural 
crops fiom the CCS data based on 900 
agncullurc holdings may be a 
representative for all India but using the 
same at state level may not he justified. 


ihat apart, it is assumed that whatever 
amount of chemical fertilisers is distributed 
by the piKil and non-pool agencies is 
consumed; data on possible stories are 
absent The concentrates used in livestock 
feed arc estimated fnim the NSSO survey 
results (30tii round) pertaining to the year 
1975-76 and may not be relevant to the 
later years In respect of fixidcr and grass 
the estimates of livestock feed are based 
on the NSSO report pertaining to 1955-56. 
I he data on i onsumption of organic manure 
arc ni'l available and so the output of dung 
manuie in animal husbandry sector is taken 
as input ot the agriculture sector. The 
AIDIS of I9X1-X2 form the main source 
of information for preparing estimates of 
repairs and maintenance charges. Tlicse 
surveys conducted every ten years 
handicap the preparation of annual 
estimates due to the non-availability of 
satisfactory annual indicators 

In the case of mining and quarrymg. the 
FTAMF publication of the IBM provides 
state wise estimates of output of other 
md|oi mincials with a lime lag of one year. 
On the olliei hand, the IBM provides data 
ot mincMi-wiscquantityandvalueofoutput 
at an .tll-Indij level for the current year 
'Hie estimates ot minor minerals arc for 
a calender year and they are assumed to 
hold good loi the financial year. 

Although the respective data base for 
the manufacturing sector is compre¬ 
hensive in icgard to the coverage and 
sample si/c there is time-lag in the 
publication ot ASI results In the ease of 
rcgisicicd manufacturing, the estimates 
at constant prices are prepared by using 
single-dell.ilion method, whereas the 
ideal method to arrive at the constant 
price estimates is the double deflation 
method which is not used for want of 
dciailcd input data base 

ni 

What DothcDatn Reveal? 

Tlic technical co-efficients as represen¬ 
ted by the input-output ratios convey the 
nature ot technological changes taking 
place in difterent sectors of the economy, 
in the present context, data on input 
structure in some depth is available only 
lor agriculture and livestock on which 
signil leant results are discernible. In 
respect of other sectors, the only result 
that can be deduced is the proportion that 
gross value added holds to gross value 
ol output, which is the obverse of the 
proportion of intermediate consumption 
in the value of output. 

, A distinct revelation in these data is 
that while in agriculture, the percentage 
share of value added in gross value of 
output has tended to rise since the beginning 
of the 1970$. in mining and registered 


manotactttnng tne corresponoing snare Has 
declined over the decades, which in tun 
implies that the efficiency of input use 
seems to have increased over the decades 
only in agriculture. In registered 
manufacturing, there was a tempmwy halt 
to the declining trend in GVA to output 
ratio during the early 1980s when the 
relevant variables were measured both 
at current and 1980-81 prices. The 
C.SO themselves have raised doubts 
whether the emerging trends, particularly in 
respect of the tnunufacturing sector, 
represent true icshnologicat changes or 
whether they are due to use of fresh data 
based on the results of periodic follow-up 
surveys of economic censuses, etc [CSO 
1990:30]. In the case of the manufacturing 
sector, appropriate measurement of 
producti-vity trends is also hampered by 
the fact that real GVA in that sector is 
derived hy the single-deflation method 
[see the debate on this subject begun by 
Balakrishnan and Pushpangadan 1994 and 
1995). In this sector, a part of the reason 
for the declining trend could be the 
tendency foi ovcncporting of input costs. 

Data on agriculture (Tables 16A and 
16B) show significant changes in the 
input structure over the period. A distinct 
change relates to the growing importance 
of modern inputs in total inputs in 
agriculture, the share of chemical 
fertilisers, for instance, rose from about 
4 to 6 per sent in the early 1960$ to 26 
per cent in the early 1990s, that of 
electricity fiom less than one per cent to 
4 7 per cent, and diesel oil from one per 
cent to over 5 per cent. These are reflected 
also in the productivity of ‘seeds* in that 
their cost in total inputs has declined from 
17 to 18 per cent to about 10 per cent. 

In registered manufacturing, today gross 
value added constitutes only about 22 per 
cent of gross value of output at 1980-81 
prices and about 20 per cent at current 
prices; the corresponding ratios in the 
middle of the 1960s were roughly the same 
at about 28 per cent Almost all industrial 
categories have experienced these 
declining trends (Tables 18A and 18B). 

[This aoie has relied heavily on defiaiUoos 
and descriptions contained in CSO (1980) and 
CSO (1989) and to an extent the Anauai 
Survey of Industries (vanous issues). The note 
has been piepaied by Paramiu Debnath and 
Bhagyashree Mandke and along with them 
Pnuanth V P was also involved in its sutisucai 
compuiaiioiis. I 
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(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(0.7) 





1962-63 

8916 


.362 

202 

74 

<J4 

1219 

32 

44 

10 

7 

18 

6854 

769 

4S 

6899 



(100.0) 

(17.6) 

(9.8) 

(3.6) 

(4.6) 

(.59.1) 

(1.6) 

(2.1) 

(0.5) 

(0.3) 

(0.9) 





l%3-64 

10277 

2176 

41,3 

204 

84 


1249 

35 

50 

10 

8 

24 

8101 

78.8 

54 

8155 



(l(X).O) 

(19.0) 

(9.4) 

(3.9) 

(4 M 

(.57.4) 

(1.6) 

(2.3) 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(1.1) 





l9(W-65 

12429 

2461 

492 

2m 

91 

|()6 

1421 

36 

59 

12 

10 

27 

9968 

802 

62 

10(00 



(lUl.O) 

(20.0) 

(8--1) 

(3.7) 

(4 t) 

(57.7) 

(1.5) 

(2.4) 

(0.5) 

(0.4) 

(1.1) 





1965-66 

12423 

2566 

561 

194 

138 

117 

1397 

.38 

58 

19 

13 

31 

9857 

79.3 

80 

9937 



(100.0) 

(21.9) 

(7.6) 

(5.4) 

(4 6) 

(54.4) 

(1.5) 

(2.3) 

(0.7) 

(0.5) 

(1.2) 





1966-67 

14527 

30.38 

709 

182 

185 

127 

1607 

.W 

68 

S 

30 

70 

11489 

79.1 

85 

11574 



(100.0) 

(23.3) 

(6.0) 

(6.1) 

(4 2) 

(52.9) 

(1 3) 

(2.2) 

(0.V) 

(1.0) 

(2.3) 





1967-68 

17943 

34.59 

745 

187 

290 

UK 

1819 

44 

84 

29 

33 

96 

14484 

807 

94 

14578 



(100.0) 

(21.5) 

(5.4) 

(8.4) 

(4.0) 

(52.6) 

(1.3) 

(2.4) 

(0.8) 

(1.0) 

(2.6) 





1968-69 

18305 

3506 

716 

182 

331 

IV. 

1812 

38 

82 

41 

34 

114 

14799 

80.8 

ito 

14909 



(100.0) 

(20.4) 

(5.2) 

(9.4) 

(4.4) 

(51.7) 

(1.1) 

(2.3) 

(1.2) 

(1.0) 

(3.3) 





1969-70 

20212 

3961 

7,57 

276 

275 

16) 

2113 

41 

91 

47 

19 

156 

16248 

80.4 

no 

16358 



(UX).0) 

(19.1) 

(7.0) 

(6.9) 

(4.3) 

(53.3) 

(l.») 

(2.3) 

(1.2) 

(1.0) 

(3.9) 

• 




19W.71 

20601 

391X 

695 

210 

344 

2119 

2169 

.52 

98 

59 

40 

42 

16683 

8L0 

137 

16820 



(100.0) 

(17.7) 

(5,4) 

(8.8) 

(.5.3) 

(55.4) 

(1.3) 

(i5) 

(1.5) 

(1.0) 

(l.I) 





1971-72 

213U2 

4356 

743 

220 

470 

230 

2360 

48 

120 

71 

44 

. SO 

16946 

79.6 

159 

17105 



(100.0) 

(17.1) 

(5.1) 

(10.8) 

(5 3) 

(54.2) 

(1.1) 

(2.8) 

(1.6) 

(1.0) 

h.i) 





1972-73 

23528 

4946 

879 

2SJ 

550 

243 

25a5 

6i 

165 

83 

55 

58 

18582 

79.0 

190 

18772 



(UX).0) 

(17.8) 

(5.4) 

(11.1) 

(4.0) 

(52.3) 

(1.2) 

(3..3) • 

(1.7) 

(l.I) 

(1.2) 





1973-74 

30866 

6230 

1173 

328 

570 

302 

3312 

ew 

237 

103 

75 

65 

24636 

79.8 

200 

24836 



(100.0) 

(18.8) 

(5.3) 

(9.1) 

(4.8) 

(53.2) 

(1.0) 

(3.8) 

(1.7) 

(1.2) 

(1.0) 





1974-75 

34453 

76.34 

1313 

348 

1191 

.346 

3536 

83 

296 

139 

250 

132 

26819 

77.8 

240 

27059 



(100.0) 

(17.2) 

(4.6) 

(15.6) 

(4M 

(46.3) 

(1.1) 

(3.9) 

(1.8) 

(3.3) 

(1.7) 





1975-76 

33601 

7216 

10X3 

367 

1093 

-XM 

3242 

119 

279 

176 

362 

151 

26385 

78.5 

266 

26651 



(1(K).0) 

(14.2) 

(5.1) 

(15.1) 

(5.6) 

(44.9) 

(1.6) 

(3.9) 

a.4) 

(5.0) 

(2.1) 





1976-77 

34653 

7843 

1119 

375 

1319 

41.5 

3609 

133 

334 

197 

171 

171 

26810 

77.4 

295 

27105 

• 


(100.0) 

(14.3) 

(4.8) 

(1&8) 

(5.3) 

(46.0) 

(1.7) 

(4.3) 

(2.5) 

(2.2) 

(2.2) 





1977-78 

40102 

8518 

12X) 

431 

1437 

4W 

.3902 

130 

373 

191 

145 

194 

.11884 

78.9 

354 

32238 



(100.0) 

(14.4) 

(5.1) 

(16.9) 

(.5.7) 

(45.8) 

(1.5) 

(4.4) 

(2.2) 

(1.7) 

a.3) 





1978-79 

41367 

89.57 

1188 

508 

1551 

.5,32 

4019 

138 


231 

167 

224 

32410 

78.3 

4QS 

32815 



(100.0) 

(13.3) 

(5.7) 

(17.3) 

(5.9) 

(44.9) 

(1.5) 

(4.5) 

(2.6) 

(1.9) 

(2.5) 





1979-80 

43844 

10691 

1385 

471 

1679 

571 

5184 

128 

509 

237 

236 

291 

33153 

75.6 

433 

33586 



(100.0) 

(13.0) 

(4.4) 

(15.7) 

(5.3) 

(48.5) 

(1.2) 

(4.8) 

(X2) 

(2.2) 

a.7) 





1980« 

56875 

15247 

168Z 

679 

2308 

758 

8125 

IS 

601 

369 

250 

453 

41628 

712 

838 

42466 



(100.0) 

(11.0) 

(4.5) 

(15.1) 

(5.0) 

(53J) 

(0,8) 

(3.9) 

(1.8) 

(1.6) 

(3.0) 





1981-82 

63688 

16892 

1844 

753 

3010 

871 

• 8335 

147 

660 

314 

300 

6S8 

46796 

73.5 

940 

47736 



(100.0) 

(10.9) 

(4.5) 

(17.8) 

(5 2) 

(49.3) 

(0.9) 

(3.9) 

(1.9) 

(1.8) 

(3.9) 





1982-83 

66935 

17.500 

1999 

790 

3064 

950 

8443 

144 

682 

360 

350 

709 

49435 

73.9 

1092 

50527 



(100.0) 

(11.4) 

(4.5) 

(17.5) 

(5.5) 

(48,2) 

(0.8) 

(3.9) 

ai) 

(2.<» 

(4.1) 





19U-84 

80014 

19936 

2125 

809 

3351 

1137 

9940 

IW 

8S 

370 

413 

800 

60078 

75.1 

1240 

61318 



(100.0) 

(10.7) 

(4.1) 

(16.8) 

(5 7) 

(49.9) 

(0.8) 

(4.1) 

(1.9) 

(2.1) 

(4.0) 





1984-85 

850X5 

21345 

2189 

905 

3930 

1320 

10066 

171 

849 

417 

433 

865 

63680 

74.9 

1501 

65181 



(100.0) 

na3) 

(4.2) 

(18.4) 

(6.2) 

(48.1) 

(0.8) 

(4.0) 

(2.0) 

(2.0) 

(4.1) 





1985-86 

91288 

231X5 

2386 

1083 

4261 

1511 

10926 

165 

900 

442 

445 

1006 

68163 

74.7 

1801 

69964 



(100.0) 

(10.3) 

(4.7) 

(18.4) 

(6.5) 

(47.2) 

(0.7) 

(3.9) 

(1.9) 

(l.y) 

(4.4) 





\9t6^ 

97542 

25283 

2493 

1260 

5051 

1638 

11669 

195 

946 

530 

431 

1070 

72259 

74.1 

2146 

74406 



(100.0) 

(9.9) 

(5.0) 

(20.0) 

(6.5) 

(46.2) 

(0.8) 

(3.7) 

ai) 

(1.7) 

(4.2) 




83515 

1987-88 

108902 

27744 

28X5 

1484 

4432 

1828 

1.1646 

244 

1051 

690 

473 

1071 

81158 

745 

2357 



(100.0) 

(10.2) 

(5.3) 

(16.0) 

(6,6) 

(49.2) 

• (0.9) 

(3.8) 

a.5) 

(1.7) 

(3.9) 





1988-89 

132939 

31876 

3192 

1755 

5752 

X3(B 

14891 

270 

1306 

636 

621 

1150 

101063 

760 

3040 104103 



(100.0) 

(10.0) 

(5.5) 

(18.0) 

(7.2) 

(46.7) 

(0.8) 

(4.1) 

(2.0) 

(1.9) 

(3.6) 





1989-90 

146126 

34036 

3621 

1926 

6062 

2644 

15541 

246 

1404 

755 

548 

1289 

112090 

767 

1357 115447 



(100.0) 

(10.6) 

(5.7) 

(17.8) 

(7.8) 

(45.7) 

(a7) 

(4.1) 

(2.2) 

(1.6) 

(3.8) 





i«arai 

170697 

38971 

4272 

2146 

6398 

3019 

18063 

318 

1665 

m 

488 


131726 

•na 

343S una 



(1004)) 

( 11 . 0 ) 

(5.5) 

( 144 ) 

(7.7) 

{46J) 

(M) 

(4.3) 

<J.8) 

(1.3) 

(4.9) 





1991-92 

200822 

45608 

5006 

2501 

8740 

3384 

20174 

290 

19» 

731 

623 

2220 

1^14 

713 

4213 1S9427 



(100.0) 

(11.0) 

(5.5) 

(19.2) 

(7.4) 

(44.2) 

@1.6) 

(4.3) 

(1.6) 

(1.4) 

(4.9) 


77.7 



1992-93 

223076 

49642 

.5234 

urn 

8229 

3816 

22865 

316 

2140 

851 

669 

2845 

173434 

47»( 178228 



(100.0) 

(10.5) 

(5.4) 

(16l6) 

(7.7) 

(46.1) 

(0.6) 

(4.3) 

(1.7) 

(1-3) 

(5.7) 

' 





Figures ia bnekers an: percentages to total inputs in i^riorltiue and aDied activities at coneitt pdees. 
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Table 17: Value of Output and Value Added in Mining and Quarrying 
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Regional Repreaentative and Project Officers 
for Lucknow and Hyderabad 


Oxfam, a relief and development agency, is looking for a Regional Representative 
for Lucknow and two Project officers - one to be based at Lucknow and one at 
Hyderabad. 

The Regional Representative will provide overall leadership to the team and 
management of our work in the northern region, mainly In Uttar Pradesh, S/he should 
show that they have relevant qualifications, a minimum of 8 years of development 
experience preferably with NQOs, good analytical and strategic planning skills and 
understanding of development issues, commitment to social justice, team management 
experience including finance, research and evaluation, good administrative and 
.communication skills, sensitivity to the inequalities facing women in society, ability 
to speak fluent Hindi/Engiish. 

The Project Officer posts require at least 5 years experience of working with NGOs 
in relief and development. Responsibilities include interaction with NGOs. project 
appraisal and monitoring and providing specific need-based development support to 
partner NGOs in situation analysis, perspective planning, research, evaluation and 
training. Knowledge of English, Hindi (for Lucknow) and Teiugu (for Hyderabad) 
essential. 


All positions require considerable travel. We offer a 2 year contract for all the posts 
and reasonable salaries and other benefits to attract competent professionals. Women 
candidates are especially encouraged to apply. Only shortlisted candidates for ell 
the positions will be contacted for Interviews. 


Apply with full CV and a covering letter for all posts explaining fully from your experience 
how you meet the criteria listed not later than 29th December 1995. Applications 
for Regional Repreaentative should be sent to Oxfam (India) Trust, 0-5/59 
Safdarjung Development Area, New Delhi -^110 016. Interviews for the Regional 
Representative post will be held in Delhi on 29th January 1996. interviews for the 
Project Officer positions will be conducted in the Regional Offices and candidates 
will be shortlisted directly by them. Applications for Project Officer for LUCKNOW 
should be sent to Oxfam (India) Trust, 1 La Place, Shahnajaf Road, HazratganJ, < 
Lucknow-226006AND for HYDERABAD to Oxfam (India) Trust, $/19ShlvaArun 
Colony, (Behind Police Station), West Marredpalll, Sdcunderabad - 500 026. , 
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Where there's Lifebuoy there's 
health. It washes away all the 
germs in dirt — to give you that 
clean, healthy feeling that comes 
only with Champion Lifebuoy. 
Now with a modern, new look. 
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m COMMUNALISING THE NATION-SPACE: 

STRATEGIES OF HINDUTVA 

H EVOLVING A WOMEN’S AGENDA: 
REPORT FROM BEIJING 

m CAPITALISM, MARKET 
SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

■ SOCIAL CLAUSE AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRaDE 

■ SALVAGING TRADITIONAL , 

KNOWLEDGES: BRIDGING 

FISSURES 

■ CZECH REPUBLIC: PROBLEMS 
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■ CAPITAL STOCK, CAPITAL- 
OUTPUT RATIOS AND FACTOR 
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LIBERALISATION AND FOREIGN 
DIRECT INVESTMENT 
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UNIFORM CIVIL CODE 
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pptphlt Grants Programme 

^nder the subthemes of The Forging of 
plationhood & The Contest over Citizenship, 
pHtnicity and History and Equity. Exclusion and 
PJberalisation. Sephis will give special attention 
^ the search for new identities and visions on 
Idevelopment which arise in the South 

Feiiowehipe for Post-Doctoral Research 

In 1996, six fellowships are available for Post- 
Doctoral research. Funding will be provided for 
travel and research costs, and salary according 
;10 local standards. These fellowships extend 
jrom a minimum of three months to a maximum 
liof two years. 

I 

iGilgIbiiity; Scholars who have received their 
vPhO degrees, preferably within the last five 
^yaars and who are employed by or affiliated to 
f a University, a research institute or development 
• agency In the South. 

:4 Grants for PhD Research 

in 1996, ten grants are available for PhD 
research. PhD grants will be provided for a 
{period from one to three years. The proposal 
^must include a period of research and should 
Imake clear that the applicant can rbalistically 
|oompiete his or her draft thesis in the given 
i’time. Salaries are normally not included in the 
|iephis PhD grants. 

‘ Eligibility; PhD students enrolled at a university 
In the South, who are supported by their 
; institution. 

> Applications for these grants should include: 

> a research proposal (maximum of 4 pages 
prefaced by an abstract of 100 words) 
presenting the research problem, reviewing 
the relevant literature and indicating the 
relevance of the research to one or both of 
the Sephis themes 


The South-South exchange 
programme for reeearch on the 
history of development 


- an academic curriculum vitae 

- a letter testifying to institutional affiliation 

- a referee's report (report sheets can be 
obtained from the Sephis secretariat) 

- a budget 

- a timetable 

in addition, applications for post-doctoral 
grants should include: 

- an indication of the form of publication (book, 
article, etc.) 

- a copy of the PhD certificate 

In addition, applications for PhD grants 
should include: 

a letter of recommendation by their thesis 
supervisor 

Research proposals will be selected by the 
Sephis Steering Committee, which consists of 
historians from different regions in the world. 
The applications will be evaluated according to 
academic quality, relevance to Sephis themes, 
comparative potential and contribution to South- 
South co-operation. The application must be 
teceived before April 30, 1996. 

Applications should be written in English. 
Incomplete applications, applications by fax or 
e-mail and/or too lengthy applications cdnnot be 
taken into consideration. 

♦ The application - and all requests about the 
grants programme - should be sent to: 

Sephis Grants Programme 
Faculty of History & Arts 
Erasmus University 
PO Box 1738, 3000 DR Rotterdam 
The Netherlands 
E-mail; BosmaOsephis.fhk.eur.nl 
Telephone <«- 31 10 4082404 
Telefax ^ 31 10 4524503 
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India and FDI 

The Indian government’s attitude to kiicign investment hav evolved in 
the post Independence penod in lour distint.i phavrs ] hv (iliiihI horn 
independence to the late was maiked h> a gradual lihetahsation of 
attitudes The period from the late l%(K ihiough to the ld7()s was 
chardctciised by a more selective stance Hie l‘)8()s were maiki d bv a 
ccitain liberalisation of policy 1‘inally in IWl India liKiali'-ed its policy 
regime tuithcr witti respect to FDI as a pail of relorms undeitaken lo 
inticdsc the inteinaiional competitiveness ol Indian enteipiises ^n 
analysis ol the evolution ol India’s FDI posithin in these tom pliasiv ot 
govemmeni poliey and levels of mdusliialisation and development 3228 

Hindutva and Globalisation 

While the eontemporary use of hmdulva can plausibly be the'otiscd as a 
more oi les^ iieecssaiy by-produet ol the pieitess of globalisalton, ihe^wo 
ate also nuituallv eontradieloiy It is ne'cessary lo keep tn mind these two 
se'ls ot telations the one complementary and the otheT eontiiuiietoiy 
rather titan aeei'pl <i unidimcnsional t one option ol their lei iptoeal 
involvement 3220 

Hindu Men, Bigamy and l^niform Civil Code 

I he Supreiiic Court directive in the Saila Mudgal e ase has slrenglhened the 
Hindutva tones one ol whose mam poliucal planks m iIk' etmimg elci turns will 
be the IJniloini ('ivil Code The debate lollowing the ludgmenl has lailcd 
lo address the v.inous presumptions m4tdc b> tJie ludgnicnt Most ini|X)rtant, 
the baste issue ol bigamy by flindu men lias been sideMiaeked 3238 


Beyond Swadeshi 

Out poliiv makits aic behaving as 
It libeialisatinn piivatisation and 
lilobdiisdiion are the panacea tor all 
our ills C'nlies on the other hand, 
arc suggesting re-surrcetion of the 
posl-IndcpeiuleiKC polteics ol ihe 
elosed door stale controlled licence 
ngmie The slatting point in envisioning 
a meaningful .iltemative to these two 
positions IS not however, a passionate 
appeal to a nuKlein brand of 'swodcshi' 
but redetming whal constitutes 
development and reassessing what are 
the icsourccs tor development 
in a country like ours J207 


Beijing Agenda 

While an attempt was made at Nairobi 
lo deficit attention from a systemic 
perspective by Uk using instead on 
particular manilestattons ol women’s 
oppression, the signiftcance ol the 
fourth world lontcrencc on women in 
Beijing lies in the movement towards 
a building oi alliances on issues 
which are outside what is termed 
“women’s issues” 3195 


Made for Abiu^ 

Laws permitting non-ju<mciable forms 
ol detention, such as 'TADA, provide 
enormous in-built scope for their abuse 
which IS impossible to diminate 
shest of rep^ ol the taws. 3203 


State and Markets 

Wc do not live It) an isol.iu-d world 
we have lo be able to i ompc to But 
competition is possible only among 
equals So it is essential lot the slate 
lo mtcivi ne to impiovt (he people s 
capabilities to enable them to compete 
suicesslully with the fieopic of 
the developed count I ic‘ 3191 

Social Clause 

While Ihe uimhmcd opposition 
ot the developing countries to the 
linking ot the social clause lo 
international Uadc has had the effect 
ul delciring its cntoiccmcnt it is a 
mallei of concern that Ihesc same 
governments have done little to 
implement ILO conventions to 
sdlegiiaid the rights ot laboiii 3199 


Dalit Christians 

Without constitutional safeguards 
dalit Christians continue lo stagnate 
on the lower rungs ol the 
scKio-economic hierarchy 3201 


Failed Privatisation 

The ‘voucher pnvalisation ol slate 
entcrpnscs tried out m the Czech 
republic has lailcd to deal with the 
problem of the marginalisation ot the 
ownetship tunction which was the 
bane of ceonomir management 
under socialihm vm 
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Death Sentence on Peasant 
Activists 

I HI People s Union tor DcnuK-raliL Rights 
(PUDR) notes with eoncern the Patna High 
C’ouri ordet on Dei etnher 7 upholding the 
death sentence on eight peasants Irom 
Auiangabad distiict in Hihar The death 
sentence was awarded by the sessions court 
at Aurangabad in the case registered alter 
42 people were killed by the Maoist 
Communist C'entre at Dalcichak Bhagora 
villages in 1987 

While such a killing needs to bee ondemned 
PUDR has grave apprehensions about the 
meaning such a judgment has lor the 
struggling (HHir in Central Bihar Thedecadc 
trom the early KOs to the early 90s was 
marked in the i egion by the growth of landlord 
armies organised on caste lines A laige 
iiumhcrot mass.ic msot dalits and agncultural 
woikers were conducted by these armies 
IlkU these armies wereencouraged and actively 
guided by the police is even admitted by the 
director general ol Bihar police in a policy 
diKument submitted m 1986 But in very tew 
ol these massacies were any ot the accused 
airested There weie no convictions 

The killings at Dalelchak-Bhagora, too, 
w le immediately preceded by killings at 
Chlioti Chhechhaiii village in which eight 
peasantswerckilledbylandlords Noaction 
was taken by the police to apprehend the 
killers Later the at cused were acquitted by 
the court Had the police taken prompt action 
such a killing as happened at Dalelchak 
Bhagoia would not have resulted 

A progressive law requires that a 
punishment should not harm the human body 
PUDR opposes the death sentence since it is 
the last vestige ol bodily harm included as 
punishment withinoui law As a deterrent to 
crime it has no justilication as no factual 
evidence has established such a correlation 
In addition this form ol punishment once 
meted out cannot be reversed while the 
possibility ot crior in judicial judgments 
always ri'inains It undcimincs the essence 
ot punishments based on incaiceration by 
excluding the possibility ot reioiming the 
guilty What makes it worse is the context 
ot an agiarian conflict where one party in the 
conflict IS being singled out lor this kind of 
harsh treatment 

Since the gradual tall of the landlord armies, 
the polICC in Bih<u Is c one entrating more and 
more on direc* repression Encounters as a 
method ot eliminating political oppositionis 
becoming the norm Death sentences have 
also been awarded recently by the sessions 
courts atSiwan and Jchamabiidagainstpeasant 
ac ti vists led by the Indian People's Front and 
the Ma/door Kisan Sangram Panshad, 
respectively TTic administration continues to 


remain mule on the basic issues of wages, 
tenancy and land reform In this context the 
awarding ot death sentences becomes merely 
one more measure of repression against the 
struggling agric ultural labourers 

We appeal to all people concerned with 
democracy to oppose this death sentence 

Rajlsii Gupta 

Secretary 

People s Union tor Democratic Rights 
Delhi 

Doublespeak? 

I RIAI) Gopal Singh's review ot P S 
Vcrma s hook Jammu and Koihmir ai thi 
PoUtualC /wnr«adr(Octoberl4-21,1995) 
c aretully and it is w ith some trepidation that 
I wnte this letter Both Gopal Singh and 
P S Vcrma arc seniorcolleagues and It may 
not ht politic to cross them Moreover 
reactions to a book may ditlcr from 
reader to leader What one readerconsiders 
to be engrossing and wise may not necessarily 
hold true lor all readers The point I wish 
to make here however, i s not concei ning the 
book but concerning the review 

Singh starts off by panning all available 
bcxikson the Kashmir problem, cal ling them 
stereotypical and vitiated by the propaganda 
ftom the media and the government These 
•uc serious charges and, I think should not 
be made in a frivolous manner Frivolity 
however seems to characterise the entire 
resiew and by the end of it one is left in 
doubt about Singh s encomiums tor Verma s 

IXHlk 

As compared to the existing literature on 
Kashmir Singh finds Verma's book to be 


authentic and original And what is it that i 
onginaP ‘The author (PSV)”. says Smgh 
“makes a significant observation Thi 
collapse of civil society has thus surfaced ii 
a big way As a consequence of the curren 
crisis, all political parties have becomi 
dormant in the valley Many of their leader 
have fled the valley or announced rebremen 
or dissociation from politics and some o 
them havetakenapro-militant stand’ "Surel; 
It cannot be Singh’s case that these observa 
tions have not been made routinely by almos 
all observers ot Kashmir in the recent past 
Or IS It that Singh is trying to tell us tha 
Verma has nothing original to >ay in th< 
book' 

One ot the basic achievements of Verma 
book that Singh points out is hi 
understanding ot terrorism and stall 
terioiism Two paragraphs later howcvei 
Singh scales down the achievement ti 
nothing when he notices serious lacuna 
in Verma s argument there arc a coup! 
of points that the author should hav 
highlighted (1) terrorism and stat 
terrorism are mutually reinforcing pheno 
menon one feeding the other (2)mtlitan 
violence and economy ot the ruling classes 
What should the reader take seriously 
Singh’s praise tor Verma or the basr 
deficiencies in the argument ot the bool 
that he notices' Or is it that Singh i 
engaging in some doublespeak ani 
his review itself should not be lakei 
seriously'' 

These arc merely two examples troii 
Singh’s review and many more could b 
easily mentioned 

Raiisi otha 

Chandigarh 
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Forgettable Anniversary 

T he last annual report of the International Monetary i und 
which coincided with the SOth anniversary of the Bretton 
Woods Conference, claims that the anniversary had been marked 
by assessment of changes in the international monetary system 
and a lorward-looking perspective on the future of the IMF 
bnough information is, however, available on the deliberations 
of the IMF's exec utive board and on bilateral country consultations 
under Article IV of the hund’sarticles of agreement to show that 
there can be no hope of any radical c hange in the working of the 
international monetary system in the direction of a more equitable 
VI orld economic order and that the Bretton Woods institutions 
have reached their final destination of subserving the economic 
and ideological interests of the US in particulai and the rich 
nations in general Given the dominant influence of the US and 
the other industrialised countries in the voting arrangements of 
the IMF and the World Bank, it was perhaps simple minded to 
expect any other outcome The fomms of the IMF and the World 
Bank have been increasingly used lor legitimising and pio 
viding a multilateral umbrella tor the pursuit of the advanced 
countries interests 

The IMF, It would appear, is being stripped of the modic-um of 
objectivity necessary to project world economic developments 
with relative accuracy Its 1994 annual report had talked of the 
Fund’s executive directors expressing ‘acimiraUon for the dra 
iratic transformation of Mexico s economy in recent years 
against the background of a “continued surplus of public finances 
a reduction in inflation and further progress in structural 
leform, as well as a decline in the external current account 
deficit by moie than 1 percentage point to S 7 per cent of GDP 
which was more than fully covered by capital inflows" The 
Fund’s board further “commended the [Mexican] authorities 
I f lorts to consolidate the structural reform process through the 
I urther opening up of the economy, the formal removal of most 
icsinctions on foreign investment and the approval of laws 
granting autonomy to the Bank of Mexico” But all this was soon 
exposed as sheer hype and the IMF’s 1995 annual report talks of 
'he financial crisis in Mexico as “the dominant single event of 
the anniversary year”, while claiming that the ensis had “called 
forth a response from the Fund that was both swift and 
massive” The $ 18 billion given to Mexico is the largest 
financial support ever extended by the Fund to a single country, 
but the IMF board was steamrollered into doing this because ot 
Mexico’s position as the backyard of the US and because the 
interests of the multinational banks of western countries were 
vitally involved The contrast with the treatment of the former 
Soviet Union could not be sharper The I^ussian Federation 
and Ukraine initially were given hopes of a massive assistance 


of $ 50billion by the IMF and the wcstci n powci s but ihv v wcii 
finally dashed to the giound necessitating niassivi coinpics 
Sion ot economic activity and the imposition ot untold sutli rings 
on the people 

Similarly, the 1994 report of the IMI 14ilid to anticipate the 
turbulence in govemincnt bond maikeis in Icbiuary and 
March 1994 whenaprolongedbondmarketrally since I990was 
abruptly reversed and the declining long term rau s of inteicst 
began to move up rather sharply Fhis is now linked to a majoi 
revision of expectations about economic pcrtomiaiicc andabout 
the course of inteiest rates and exchange rates in the industrial 
countries WhcrcastiK 1994 report had anticipate da more modest 
recovery in the world economy the latest report bungs luthow 
thcworldeconomy I cbounded strongly in 1994 with total output 
rising by3 75 percent I’he robust growth was to a great extent 
foreign trade-led with expansion of the volume of world trade 
crossing 9 per cent, well above the 5 5 per cc nt average of the 
past twodecades Even as the 1994report had bee n overwhelmed 
by the slowness of recovery in world output and trade the 1995 
report is carried away by the strength of the upturn Despite the 
rapid growth in countnes wheie the cyclual upswing began 
earlier (US, Canada UK Australia and Neve Zealand) and 
despite the beginning of recovery m I urope the situation rela¬ 
ting to unemployment, decline in average labour c ai nings and 
inequalities of incomes and assets seems to have deteriorated 
all over the western world Each recovery recession cycle is 
leaving behind higher levels of uncmploymcni and giiatcr 
degrees of inequality IhelMI’s 1994 report had at least men 
tioned that the nse in unemployment which was cyclical in 
origin, might provediffieult to reverse and might lead to afurther 
nse in structural unemployment but this year s icport makes 
only apassing reference to possible decline in uncniplovmc nt 

The review of the performance of the F und <ind its future role 
has similarly produced nothing of substance Some 25 year s ago 
when the Bretton Woods fixed exchange rate system coll ipscd 
the then Committee of Twenty (C-20) on the reform of the 
international monetary system and related matters had strongly 
urged that a permanent and representative council of gov ernors 
havingdecision-nwking powers to manage the monetary system 
stould beestabiished, in addition to theexisting board of governors 
andtheexecutiveduectors The Interim Committee thesucecssor 
to the C-20, was intended to be an interim arrangement but 
continues after more than two decades The C 20 had pi ovided 
an 'outline of reform which pointed to the direction which the 
international monetary system should take It had envisaged (a) 
an effective and symmetrical adjustment process including 
better functioning of the exchange rate mechanism with the 
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exihange rare regime based on stable but 
aii|iislabteparvalucsand with lloatingrales 
providing a useful instrument in paititular 
situnlions (b) CO operation in dealing with 
discquilibriatingcapitalilows |c lintrcxiuction 
ot an appropiidie form ol convertibility ten 
sciilemeniol imbalances with symmetrical 
obligations on all counltics (d) beitei 
international managuiiu'ntol cloh.il liqiiidii v 
with the SDR becoming the principal rc‘c i v c 
asset and the role of gold and ot reserve 
(uiremies being reduced <e) consistency 
between atidngement% loi adiusinient 
conveitibility and global liquidity and (I) 
pronioiion of nc*l flow of real resoiiices to 
devciopingcouiiiiies 

I hough these wctc unanimous 
tcccmiinendaiionsof the ( 2i)consistingot 
lepresentativesol dcv» lo[)cd.uicldeveloping 
countries the IMI has duikcd all these 
substantive issue soverihe years Iheiehas 
be‘cn a ecneial leiognition iliat a large 
detenoraiioninthel und slu|Uidity was likely 
ovei theiu'xltwoyeais Siniiiltancously.lhc 
Mexie aiu nsis had shown the vulnei ability of 
members to sudden shilts in sentiment and 
resultant large and unpredictable capital 
oultlems Yettlu prolongcddelibeiationslor 
the lentil genei ilicviewof fund quotas was 
conelucU'd in the anniversary year without 
finally recommending .my increase the l^>OS 
annual lepoit mentiemsnonc halantly that the 
IMb Koaiel will cairy lorw4ird its work on the 
eleventh genci al quot i ic v le w lints Api il 
cotniniinique ilu liiiniin < omnuflec 
had like wise noted th it theic had been no 
agrecmenlonallocationof SDKs,despite the 
IMI stall and managing dircctoi recom 
mending tothehoaiilasuhsiantialalliKation 
Ac c ordmg to the annual t t'por t on the SOth 
anniversary the board specially diSk ussedthc 
scope lor improvcmeniN in the eunent 
inlematioiietlmondaiv system Ihreespecific 
issues diseussed lelated lo exchinge latc 
V olatility globalisation ot c apital markets •ind 
implications ten I und surveillance Iherewas 
wide agi cement that c xeh.uige rate v lolati h ty 
■II iiong the niajor rese’t V e e un eiic les w cis of ten 
excessive that this had a negative eltcct on 
international trade<uid inv c stment and that the 
developing countries su I lered the most in the 
pnKCss liven with full co operation on 
polic ICS, there w ou Id be signif leant flue tuations 
in exchange rates not because of ditlering 
economic fundamentals but because of the 
mtegiation ol capital maikets and massive 
cross b ndei flow> llieretoic a system ol 
largi't rones or telercme iiuiges has been 
peiceiv ed asa useful disc iplimng air ingement 
lor the largerccononiies 1 he adv aniagcs ol 
c*vcn a nwire fotmal pegged sv stem wi th penodic 
ad|usimeiUs have been emphasised in the IMf 
board as a pragmatic step towards greater 
cxciiangcratestability horall thelip sy mpathy 


no substantive decisions have been taken, 
instead everything has been left to be takcncaie 
ot by pursuit ot appropiiatcdomeslic puiic ics 
which would hopefully ensure long-term 
macni c'conomic stability evenasthccostsof 
short term volatility areminimisedthrough 
the use ol iu dging instruments in deep and 
hioadly based Imam lal markets Wide and 
deep inicrnaiional capital markets arc also 
c x|Ke icdtobiingahoutellcctivealloeationot 
gloh.il saving and investment Against this 
background ol diverse exchange rale 
arrangeim nts and immense stocks ol mobile 
capital Ihe surseillancerolcorthcIMF has 
become much more challenging and ihis 
icquiics ail appraisal ot the domestic 
moiietai y I isc al and struetural policies ot the 
G 7couiiliics Above all, there remains the 
age-old pi nblc in olacompicle lack olsymmclty 
between the neb and the developing eounti les 
So long as th.it issue is swept iindcrthcearpel 
mthcopciaiionsot the IMF ,lhcmstahili(y m 
the global ee ononiie envimnmc at wi II persist 
with SI sere adverse repercussions tin the 
economies ol the poorct countries 


mUIK’S 

Special l^eatment 

Al THOIKiHihcgovenimeniswearsbv'nHxJ 
emisalion ol the economy ai^ dcmcKraty in 
Us politics It shamelessly llaunb the most 
hideous coloui s ot an antiquated feudal ot det 
milsdaily behaviour wherethepnvilegcdlcw 
arc treated under one dispensittion and the icst 
ol Ihe people undci another 
Not to speak of thee rotes whichates|K:nt on 
<he security ol the VVIPs, wc are now being 
toldolln laily that these Indians ol a special 
c alc’gory ate also beyond the purvicwol Ihe law 
otihe land Close on Ihe heels ot the scandal 
sunounding a union ministet who did not 
det lare gomis worthovci Rs 1,00,(KX)at the 
Indira Oandhi International An port on his 
return from a loreign launt some lime ago 
aiiothei disclosure involving teippoliticians 
and bureaucrats has shocked the capital A 
question in the Lok Sabha recently evoked a 
reply from the ministry tor urban develop 
rnent which leveals that <U IcastbS impeirtant 
poliiicians bureaucrats seniorpolieethiefs 
and judges, among others, who continued to 
CH e upY govcinmcnt accomtntidauon beyond 
the lime allotted to them, owed theguvemnient 
Rs 1 SK cioit as penal rent Under the law 
those overstay mg m government bungalows 
Ol quartcis ate unauthorised occupants and 
arc requited to pay a penal rent from the day 
(hey extend their Slay But these 65 VVFPs (the 
01 rears against each of whom range from 
tens ol thousands to lakhs ot rupees) have 
not only been relieved of the responsibility 


of paying the penalties, but some have alsc 
been allowed to remain in unauthorised 
occupation ot the accommcxlation by the 
government 

The list ol the defaulters isamulb-politicai 
one, headed by the former union minister and 
powerful Congress leader of Delhi. H K L 
Bhdgat (whose rent arrears of Rs 15 75,'t76 
have bc<*n written oil) followed by another 
high-profile ( ongiessman Vasant .Sathc 
(Rs 6 97 889), who now heads the presti 
gious IndianCouncilforCultuial Relations 
Wc also find in the list the BJP stalwart 
V K Malhotra (Rs 2,09 915) and the former 
union mmistei from the Janata Dal Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed(Rs I 08,454) Noltob<> 
left out, top civil servants have also joined 
the impressive list whichincludesthei urrent 
commerce secretary in the central govern 
menl rcjindcr Khanna (Rs 1 09 628) the 
ptcscni secretaty-genei.iiof the Rajya Sabha 
Rama Devi (Rs 95,956), the present Klcc- 
tion Commissioner G V G Knshnamuithy 
(Rs 22,958) and ihc former science adviser 
to the defence minister V S Arunachalam 
(Rs 1,65 121) To cap it all the judiciary 
whic h IS supposed to see lo 11 (hat such illegal 
misuse of government accommodation 
docs not go unpunished, is represented on 
the infamous list by three ol ils senior 
members justices Mahesh Chandra 
(Rs 5 50 202) M K ( hawla (Rs 1 78,260) 
andBNKirpal(Rs40 (X)5) 

While the administration and its minions 
display aruthless/cdlmevictingalmostevery 
day urban laboureis from so-called unaulho 
nsed slums, and vtllageis f loiii then hotneson 
the plea of building dams they have consis¬ 
tently refused lo take .iction under the Public 
Premi'cshviction Act against these VVIPs 
Instead the government has carved out a 
buteaucralic back-dooi m its steel-frame 
(htougli which it seeks to prolccl (hem from 
prosa ution andallow them toenjoy the Iruits 
of the ir mi sdemeanour An of t icial body called 
the cabinet committee on accommodation 
(CCA) IS reported to have been given the 
discretion to allot government houses out ot 
lurn, to fix rates of rent and to waive arrears 
It has been elevated almost to the status ol a 
det encemirastryorhnmeinleihgence outfit, as 
evident from the statement made in parliament 
on December 7 by the minister ot state tor 
urban development R K Dhawan, who said 
that the "composition and proceedings [of the 
CCA] are secret in nature and as such cannot 
betuinisficd" A week later, the ministry came 
out with a turtherclarific'ation saying that the 
decision toallowaparticular person tneontm- 
uc occupation ot accommodation after the 
stipulated period was over was “based on a 
variety ot reasons” Since theCCA proceed¬ 
ings are secret, there is no public account¬ 
ability and the people have no right to know 
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what are the ‘reasons' which haveprompted 
the government to show undue favour to 
these VVIPs 

KASHMIR 

Hidden Damage 

THAT wars and insurgency take a toll of 
human lives and hvelihixids not only of the 
antagonists but of those uninvolved, is well 
aiteptedtoday Traumacareasaspeualityin 
medicine owes much perhaps to the violent e 
which IS endemic in times of ‘peace’ and war 
in many parts of the world today What is 
however less documented is the ol ten perma¬ 
nent psychological damage which accompa¬ 
nies cimI ind militaiy disturbances os era 
km;rp .lod 

The reasons lor this near silence about 
psycholoji teal traiimarelatedtostnlearecom- 
plex fhe mo >1 1 nnocent explanatirai i s that the 
St icnteof menta' i llncss it one may cal 1 it that 
IS a neglected areaot medical piactice The 
roots of this neglect go bac k to the mi nd body 
separation in medical sett nee Ihisill devel 
oped Heidis even morcneglet tedin the poorer 
countnes It has been seen as the least needt d 
of specialities in thesccounirics bothbs the 
establishment and by thosi who critique it 
And yet psychological tr tuma is a common 
enough problem whv h needs special care and 
attention While the distress rc suiting from the 
state s failure to provide food shelter and 
work canni it be treated by medical specialities 
the trauma resulting from the more direct wavs 
the state employs to supress six.ial (and polit 
ical) dissent can and needs to be documented 
and treated Only now through the el fortsof 
medic al activists is an attempt being made to 
develop facilities for the c are of victims ot 
torture 

The non recognition ot psychological 
problems as constituting medical issues 
has had damaging fall-outs In Bhopal, lor 
instance, although there have been studies 
which have documented the long-term and 
permanent effects that the victims, a large 
number ot them children have suffered, 
these have not been accepted as compensable 
iniunes 

It IS against this background that recent 
reports from Kashmirot the sharp increase in 
thenumbcrol people seeking help from psy¬ 
chiatric departmentsin hospitals mustbe read 
In 19W the Snnagar Medical College’s psy¬ 
chiatric department saw 1,528 patients by 
1994 the number had grown to 58 000 Alarge 
proportion ot the patients are children with 
problems as diverse as undiagnosed pains, 
hystenc behaviour oi plain tenor at loud 
sounds Schirophrenia, depression and un¬ 
provoked violemx aresomeof iheothersymp- 
toms and syndromes The range of mental 


distress IS not always directly related to cpi 
Slides ol violent e, but also anses ti om I estnc 
tions on movement being fort ed to change 
patcrnsolbehaviourorlile styles unccnain 
tics at work and general suspicion surrounding 
what used to be normal activities of daily 
living 

The actual numbers of course, represent 
a minusc u Ic proportion of those who cannot 
ate ess medic al care f ac i hues cither because 
they arc not aval lab le or because those afict t 
ed are too scared Intact mat even so many 
dneome to the hospital > psychiatric clinics 
IS Itself rather surprising perhaps due to the 
efiorts of doctors to refer them to the depart 
ments and peihaps bc'cause the stigma at 
tached to psychiatr ic care docs not for some 
reason seem to be as great a deterrent here 
During the height of the Punjab problem’ 
forinstance while groupsofactivistductors 
rcognised the need lor these services olien 
they were themselves patients - the public 
hospitals and the state system did little to 
help 

The issue hire is that no matter how the 
scK lo-cultural/ethnic/polttical problems which 
give rise to militancy are worked out no 
attention isgiven to thcpsychologicai rehabil 
nation ol the r opulation While resolution 
packages work out political c'conomic scKial 
and even cultural guaiantecs it is always 
assumed th it one e violence and the threat to 
civilianlili. cease iheicisaretumlonormalcy 
allround Ihcsadf u t is that psychological and 
emotional damage aiising out of years of 
military action and insurgency and militancy, 
among those wh< > wctc part ot the action and 
those who weic not are o*ten irreparable 
maki ngtheestahhslimt lit ota)usl society even 
more ditlicull unless progressive people s 
movemcntsjtt.lcnowlcd),.eiheissuesandevolve 
ways ot dealing with them 

MAHARASUrreA 

Fight for Co-operatives 

THE prime minister s reported decision to 
release Rs 6U0 crorc for the co-operative 
sector in Maharashtra comes on the heels oi 
the SS BJPgovemment scompromisewith 
Sharad Joshi over the demands of sugarc anc 
producers m the state While both these devel 
opmenls are responses to the cnsis the co¬ 
operative sectorinMaharashtraisfiming, the 
poliocaicalculationsunderiyingthem preclude 
a solution to the deeper malaise afflicting the 
sector 

Sugarcaneculti vators in Maharashtrahave 
been agit Uing under thebannerof theShetkan 
Sangharsh Samiti in Satm'a, Sangli and 
Kolhapur and of die Shetkan Sfuighatana in 
Marathwada for secunng Rs 1,000per tonne 
of cane for 1994-95 and Rs 1,100pertonnefor 


1995-96 in IW-94 when sugareane pro- 
due lion was lowct it.nc sugarco-ojieratives 
paid morelhanRs900pci Umneiothc farmers 
But with (he bumper harvest ot sugarcane tn 
1994 95continuing into 1995 %, the govern¬ 
ment has at present an extra sUh k of 50 lakh 
Uinnesof sugar Asarwult the lachmesscaled 
down the price ol cane bv Rs 150 2(KI per 
tonne Tor the farmers on the other hand the 
pricesofinputs cspccicllvolleililisirswhich 
form 40 pei i cniol the ovi rati input c ost have 
been inc reasing al a I tstc i r itc than the c anc 
puces rhcreductionimam pniisihusmadc 
itdifficult to mc-et produi tion cost k acliiig to 
discontent among c anc produccis 

rhe Maharashti a government has agreed to 
lift for one year the zoning restne tions on canc 
producerswhoarcnuimembeisof isugarcu 
operative The decision if extended tnprexiue 
er mcmbcisofeo operatives willhuvemajor 
consequences ll is tiue that s(>metimes the 
zoning restne tion has been misused f ac lory 
nuuiagcments hav c dec lined to pun base c ane 
Iron) farmers who had not voted for them in 
(-lections toUie management boards of theco 
operatic cs and instead taken m c anc from f<ir 
oil places Nevertheless complete witlvliawul 
of zoningrcsinctionscouldultimak-iy end in 
dismantling thelo operativeslru lurecom 
pk tely I he producer xnemberot a sugar fat 
tory not met cl V sells c ane to the I at tory hut also 
owns Its shares Assured supply ot caneis vital 
to the well being of the I a tones It zoning 
rcstnctions are removed t anc will flow where 
better pnees <ue offered As a result (he 
condition ot sick factones which are not m a 
position tooflci acompetitivepnee will! urther 
delcnorate But perhaps sueh an uutc ome 1 1 ts 
thegamcpiaitof the SS BJPgovemment which 
ever since coming to power has been bent on 
loosening the Congress gnp on the co-opera 
tivc sec lorin the state 
1 he prime minister s decision to pump in 
monev tn keep sugar f acloncs and cc> opera 
tivebanksgoingtooisatemporaryremedv A 
long term solution would entaildisciplinmgoi 
thee o-opcrative managements Diversion of 
funds - partly derived from the cuts the 
farmers are forced to accept on such pretexts 
as the chief minister’s fund environment 
development fund sugarcane development 
fund etc tor personal gain or for political 
purposes has to be stopped Recently the 
factories to reduce their costs have not been 
extending the facilities of sugarcane cutters 
and transportation to their member farmers, 
whereasexpeditious transport of cane from the 
farm to the crushing site would maximise 
extraction of sugar But measures for the 
hettennentof die co-operative scctorwill hard¬ 
ly be given pnonty by the state government 
whose objective is to enfeeble the Congress 
bastion in the co-operative sector as much as 
possible before the Lok Sabha elections 
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VWrTHD STATEsS 

Behind Bud^t Dispite 

1 ( ortt spomUrt wnti s 

I HI stand olt between tht US president 
tml his opponents in the US Congres 
should beol interest tousin India lor at least 
oncreisoii nainel> the fiscal deli(.it as wc 
call ithetc Wh)letlic|taniestothcdispuuhavc 
ti inpoiarily reached a sort ol truce over the 
time tranic within which the deficit has lobe 
eliminated they arc taking positions sshich 
art far apart at least seemingly so on not 
only the proposed estimates and undci lyi ng 
assumptions but also the m uiiicr in which the 
defu It has to be reduced ibc sident C linton 
had a IU yeartarget \shcicas the USC ongress 
wanted to balance the budge i in seven years 
Nowithashccn igrced between the twosidcs 
to work towards a balanced budget within 
sesenyeais 

It IS note worthy to st n t with that the two 
side s are one on working tow trels a budget 
balance a budget in whie h all government 
expenditure will he met from goveinnient 
revenue* and no tinount will have to tie raised 
by wayolborreiwing domesUe orloicign In 
this context it is welltoiemembcrby wayot 
bat kgmund that the US government sdelieit 
todiy III absolute terms is almost half ol what 
It w IS in 1992 (the detieit lor !99S is S IM 
billion against $ 29() billion in 1992) as a 
proportion of CiDP it is less than half of that 
in 1992(2 )pt'recntagainst49pcreent) Pven 
theUSelebt ODP ratio is coming down itis 
only SI pet cent though the iiguicsol $ ^ 6 
billion ol public debt Uxiks toimidable 

Now while both Clinton and the Republican 
C ongress are agreed that the budget has to he 
balanec*d and resort lo borrowiiig altogether 
dispensedwnh thedispute as already stated 
was not about |ust the time frame and the 
manner cd balancing ol the budget With 
agreement on the ti me frame ot seven y eai s 
the tcKUs hereafter will be on what items of 
gov emment bX|)cndi ture to e ut Here it should 
be added that neither party speaks ically ol 
raising revenues though some of the pro 
posals like the Kepubhe an one to reduce or 
eliminate thccamed me omc* tax credit would 
havethisimpai twhilciaismg me omc tax on an 
estimated 44 million low income households 
earning lbssthan$40()<X)aycar In fact the 
Republicans insist on giving ma|or tax-breaks 
to the ciirporate see tor whie h would e ost the 
exchct{ucr som« $ 24*5 billion over the next 
seven years 

So the dispute IS about the items to be 
uxed While the Republicans want to slash 
Medicare and Medicaid knowing fully well 
that as It IS some 20 per cent of US families 
go without health e over in addition to educa 


tion and environment protection, the presi¬ 
dent proposes to achieve the budget balane e 
by s irtually putting a freeze on expendifure 
growth under these heads In other words 
even the latici proposal would amount to a 
real cut but at a slower pace Basically the 
presidcntdoes not tavourfurther tax-breaks 
forcorporatc America Neither sides speaks 
of suiting defence spending cold war or no 
cold w II 

In the circiimsiances is it any wonder if 
the world at large should want to know what 


the big dispute IS aboutexcept lax-hieaks > 
corpeiranons which the Republicans woul 
like to finance by taking money out of th 
pockets of the poor directly through elimi 
nating the earned income tax credit and in 
directly through reducing drastically (her 
health care Budget balance appears to be i 
mere slogan that both sides raise for public 
consumption Public memory is proverbially 
short So no one remembers that undei 
Reagan and Hush two Republican prcsi 
dent s the det ici t had more than doubled 
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Institute of Rural Management, Anand 
INVITATION FOR COLLABORATIVE RESEARCH ON 
Rediscovering Co-operation 

IRM A IS commissioning a year-long research programme leading to a national 
semtnaron RecHscoveringCo-operationinNovember1996atlRMA Thisis 
apart of the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Kheda District Cooperative Milk 
Producers Union (AMUL) 

Academic scholars, leaders of co-operatives and practitioners are invited to 
write analytically ngorousconceptual/empincal papers on any of the following 
themes 

a) BaaeaofCo-opmtion lessonsfromvanouschsciplines-economics, 
ethics,sociology,psychology law history,systemstheory.gametheory 
organisation theory etc -onthe importance of co-operation and the 
conditions necessary forthe emergence and success of co-operation 

b) Strat»gi» 8 forttmMo€tel 80 fTomomrw basedonsuccessfulgrass- 
root level expenments in specific sectors, formulating a proposal and a 
strategy for a large scale programme fnrpromoting co-operatives and 

c) Co^pmvtfvMintheBmrgingContuet implicationsoftheemerging 
trendsineconomic,social political,technotogtcal.andothererMronments 
forthe management of co-operatives 

* Honoranum and limited financial supportfor research le available 

* Papers, acceptedfortheseminaraftera rigorous reviewprocess,areto 
be brought out in an edited volume 

* Papersaretobesubmittedonorbefore JulySl ,1996 

Forfurther details contact at your earliest 

Professor R Rajagopalsn 

Institute of Rural Management, 

PB 60, Anand 388 001, Gujarat 
Phone (02692) 40391,40177,40181,40186, 

Telex 0172/242 

Fax (02692) 40188, e-mail* rajaO irm ernet m 
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Sustained by Tobacco 

IMPFRIALIOBACCOCOMPANY (ITC) 
with divcisiticd interests in tobjLio and 
cigarettes financial services hotels paper 
and paperboard packaging and printing and 
agri and international business was I (K) per 
lentloreign-owned till until iyS4 Over the 
Years this composition changed following a 
senes of public issues coupled with 
disinvestment of sharesbv loicigners Today 
BAT has a Tl 6 per cent slake in IlC 
pet cent is held by the fmane lal institutions 
with the lest bv the public 
I he eompanv closed the financial year 
elided March 1^9*5 with a sales turnovei 
of Rs 2 814 crore auaiiist Rs 2 ^*>2 crort 
111 the picviousyear Otliet income rose by 
^(i pen c lit tiom Rs 69 c rorc to Rs 94 croie 
lakii'). total income to Rs 2 497 crore from 
Rs ’ t74ciorc Intciest costs came down 
In f6 pei cent liom Rs HI croic to 
Ks h4 crore 

In spite ot the disc out aging pcilorniaiice 
lioni sonic olitsbusinessd visions namely 
intcinational business agri business and 
accjiiaculture which dented the bottomline 
b\ Rs 120 cioie the company earned on 
with an exceptional peiloimance by the 
tobacc odi vision coupled with the he Ip I rom 
other inconv* iTC s cigarette tobacco 
division rc'corded sales of SObilhon sticks 
lor the year the highest ever In March 
199S Its matkel share stood at 60 percent 
I he Bingo segment introduced by the 
( nnpany constitutes If pet cent of the 
mdustty and the company ha- a S6 percent 
shaie ot tins segment ITC's leal tobacco 
division diversified its market during the 
year undone view Ihecompany splants 
u ( hirala and Anarpati have been accredited 
wiihIS09002ccilification Surya robacco 
Nepal a49 percent ITf’ company has been 
perloniing well With a S6 pei cent market 
share it is the largest priyate sector 
corporation in Nepal The company’s 
Iriveni tissues diyision completed its 
tci hnology upgradationatacostof Rs 100 
rote The installed capacity of themill has 
now increased to f f .OOOtpafrom the leyel 
ol n SOOtpa An increase in the input costs 
and resultant price hike m the international 
pulp market was succesfully combated 
through R and D aciivity resulting in an 
increased usage of unconventional raw 
material and new products 
The packaging and printing division of 
ITC converts over 10,000 ml of paperboard 
into value added packaging lor consumer 
goods industries like cigarettes, liquor, foods. 


tea and beverages, matches, personal products 
and others both in the domestic as well as 
overseas markets 

An impetus to exports was the rationale 
behind the setting up ol the international 
Business Division llic company did have 
Its share of wiong decisions notable among 
them being ticeexports to Sri Lanka at prices 
considciahly higher than international prices 
which led to high export receivables, a 
significant quantum ol receivables being 
unccitaiii of recovery leading to provisions 
in the accounts foi the yeui under review 

The company entered the finance sector 
with n C Classic Finance and the company 
has alicady established itself as a leading 
playci 

In spite ol tk puces moving up by more 
than fO pci c,.nt over the previous year s 
level thecompanv sllagshipbrandSundrop 
rcgisteicd agto'vth ol 1 f per cent on account 
ot I renewed marketing thrust and 
segmentation During the year under review 
the company transferred its seeds busincs 
loajomt venture company IT C Zeneca, wiih 
a SOSO equity participation by ITC and 
/ericca Pic ol UK 

The hotels business was restructured and 
11 r Hotels was in ide the licensed user of 
Welcomgroup and was given the whole 
icsponsibility tin operating and marketing 
the Welcomgroup .liaiii ot hotels During the 
yeai undci tcview the Welcomgroup chain 
achieved a turnover ol Rs 227 crore, 
registering an increase of ^2 per cent and 
earned foreign exchange of Rs 117 crore 

The company continued its thrust on the 
use of inloriiiatiop technology and 
information system> in supporting .md 
conducting ns various operations as also its 
investment in upgi ading its technology F or 
development and value addition to the 
unutilised assets ot the group, the company 
has promoted Greenacre Holdings The 
customci base has been pnmarily among 
institutions and c oiporates 

The company hasdccidcd lodi versify into 
biscuit manufacturing A wholly owned 
subsidiary. United Biscuits, has been formed 
in Bangalore to enter into the biscuit 
manufacturing business Apart from 
manufacturing biscuits, the company will 
also manufacture ciKikics 

The company pmposes to invest Rs S50 
crore to modernise and upgrade its four 
cigarette factories over the next five years, 
with emphasis on productivity and quality, 
new packaging styles, and improv ement of 
the working environment Shifting ot the 
Bangalore! actory tothecity‘soutskirts will 
form an important part ot this programme 

ITC has entered into an MOl) with Eagle 


Star lot insurance services in India but the 
two arc yci undecided on how the equity is 
to be spill between them The print ipal focus 
area tor the joint venture t, going to be targe 
industiial risks The areaol health insurance 
IS also being considered 

VST INDUS mils 

Foray into Horticulture 

vs I industries a Hyderabad base dconip<uiv 
having a common parent in I IK based KAI 
with irr, closed the Imancial year ended 
March 1995 with a turnovei of Rs 6^5 c rorc 
up by 11 per cent I rom Rs 570crore achieved 
in the ptevious year Oihci income surged 
to Rs 10 croic up by 28 pet cent tiom Rs 
7 crorc I he total income earned by the 
company rose by 1 ^ pei cent tiom Rs 574 
crorc loRs646iiorc Intciest costs lose by 
7 per cent 

I he exports ot the company sIckkI at Rs 
11 crore adeclinc compared to the prtxccxling 
ycai while imports lose from Rs 1 crorc to 
Rs 8 crorc 1 he decline in expotiv has been 
atti ibutcd to slac k dc mand West Asia con 
tinned to be the largest market tor the 
company s exports the company for the 
lirst lime exported 191 tonnes ot piocessed 
tobacco 1 he total expo, ts of c igarellcs and 
piocessed cut tobaccos by the company 
registered an impressive incicasc tiom 
Rs T crore in 1991 94 to Rs 5 crorc in 
1994 95 In December 1994, the company 
was granted a certilic ate by the ministry ot 
commcri c recognising it as an export house 
lot a period of three years commencing 
Aprit 1994 

The company sue cesslully marketed two 
new brands duiing the year under review 
With a v 1 C w to strengtheni ng mass appeal the 
companyisspnicingupitshrandimagc with 
stress on both packaging and blends 
Strengthening of the distribution network 
was also high on the company s agenda 
during the year under review 

The company is making a foray into the 
horticultural business VSTNatural FYoduefs 
is setting up a processing plant with an 
investment ot Rs 30 crorc for dehydrated 
spices spice products, natural tood colours 
along with dehydiated vegetables and fresh 
products The principal raw matcnal will be 
sourced i rom the processing ot lapn ka The 
company will support tapnkai uitivalion in 
the areas where it supports tobacco farmers 
The project will be financed through internal 
accruals and bank borrowings with a debt- 
equity ratio of I 1 The company had no 
plans to tap the capital markets to finance 
the divcrsif ication The red coloured natural 
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ageitt will be exclusively expurted to Buntpi 
and North Ameni 4 where natural colouring) 
are getting popular The plant is expected 
to go on stream hy end January 1996 Tht 
company has renewed its consulianc> 
agreements for agronomy with High Valui 
Horticulture of I’K and Asia Ventuies 
International ol Israel 

BRMANNIA INDUSTRIES 

Modernisation Programme 

Iniorporated in 1918 Britannia Industries 
specialises in the production ol biead and 
hisiuits and expoit ol cashew kernel sei 
loads cli it also manufactuies > omputci 
software as well as soft dunk, ocvcragi 
base lore ocaCold Spnntandraida Nush 
Wadia chairman andthecompany sFrenth 
partnei nroupDannone hold about 44 ptr 
cent (it the equity in Britannia Industries 
with 27 per cent being held by I manual 
institutions and iht balance 29 per cent Ss 
the public 1 he company is a leader in the 
biscuit market 

I he company s piitoimanic has to bt 
isscssid in the light ol hike in extise duty 
1 surge in sug 11 pnics miposilum ol dual 
point s lies tax in sonic suites and arbitral) 
alloc ition ol subsidisid wheat to its main 
lompitiioi I imily aition in turns ol sales 
siippoi I Losi s IS mgs anil raiionaliStUion saviil 
the day tin Ihi lompanv 

I hi loinpinv i losid ihi Imancial ycai 
ended Ma ih 1995 with i sales luniovc. ol 
Rs 501 lion up In 16 per iiiil lioin Rs 
♦11 lion m till prisious yiai Aided bs 
MSI 111 dividend iiid mu list earnings olhci 
mconii losi hv KI pii cent taking loiil 
iiKonie to Ks s19 iron up by 21 |ier icni 
liom Rs 421 m tin previous sear Inliiesi 
costs rose hy 5 pei unt 

1 hi omp ms s sii 111 i> V was to move away 
liom the comnioility basincss and build up 
a sound basi ot biandcd exports Th 
companviuilaikili xport ot soya meal ami 
i ishiw nuts and ratumali/id its lio/cn sc 1 
IoihI iiltviliis IS a fcsiill iil whicli ixpiiii 
lurnoM wis implyicduccd Ihciompans 
has com c lUi lied on bisi 111 1 ex ports when u 
has I nil n (I >11 vs m iikiisliki BangladishanJ 
Buinia I xports stiHi J at Rs 11 non down 
bs 51 pit icnl tiom Rs 21 cion m thi 
pit vious yiai 

Ihi companyplansUispindRs 17‘'<ioi 
• It) updating (hi* manufai tuiinc and p 11 ka 
mg systems m its vanous laitoiies fh 
pi opi ammi'i xpccled It) be vOinpli ted in aN 1 
two years wi II help 1 eduic costs and i nh ini 
the product range Pariol ihelundswilkoin 
trom the $20 million loan sought Irom ihi 
Banque Nationalc dc F’aris Bni mm 
Industries has importedicriam mil rii ition i> 
rciipcs with adaptions to suit the Indian 
lasws 
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CURREaST STATISTICS _;_ _ EPW R es earch FoundRtfc^ 

r)t.|NtMi niohili»jl)un h> hanU iiiniinuts lo be lard\ but tbeir leiKUnf ii (rowing apsi.r Galloping mt RUI krnlii to ibe lenirr bu led to si/raUc iuiT»Ky 
cxpinMUii Ihe Lipiiil iiurkei Kmiinn dtptoknol with ill mijor equii> induce showing an over the ve it fall ui 2U to to pc.i icnt In iIh (xlcmal iCLtat tin 
riirxi I' slipping with llie dollii riii tiniihing Re U KO 14 90 1 )k lupei dipieiiaiion his nainmed tht epuad brtwirn donicuu and international pruea of 
).uld lu ifound lf> ptr eini 120 ptr ia.iii earliei) Gold import has neveitbelLss luuihml pljynuinenal piopunioris with approaimairlv 2KH lonnts imported during 
lanuirv Seplembei 199^ iZ2S tonnes in tht snmt. period of 1994) legal imports ot gold ot 178 tonnes in llu litsi ihiit qiiiittis nl 1997 90 almnsl equal loflJ 
Itgil imports in ill ot 1994 

Macroeccxiomic Indicators 
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Otiobtr Cumul ative for Fi scal Ytai ^ Fai 

foreign Trade IW I99S 96 I9W9S 199495 199194 1^91 1991 92 1990-91 
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Hxtemal Sector 

FxihailKrKiileorKaptr July9^ Juty94 199^ 1994 199^ 1992 1992 1991 1990 1989 1988 1987 
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RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


Capitalism, Markets, Market Socialism 
and Democracy 

Arun Ghosh 

We do not live in an isolated woild, have to he able to compete But 
competition is possible only among equals So it is essential for the state 
to intervene so as to improve the oapabilities of the people to enable 
them to c ompete sue cessfully with the people of the ec onomitally 
de\ eloped t ountr les 


\\KiriNtj in Idle MW'S iindquitelontrary 
to popular bclicts and perceptions one can 
iilel} assert that baiciv live >eais attci the 
collapse of (ommunism m Eastern Europe 
iiul the lorniei Sosiei Union, the inner 
c I intradii. ttons ot c .ipi ta li sm are hepi nni ng to 
sui lacc III all dev eloped capitalist countries 
iiul that there are uninistakahlc portents in 
I asuini uropeol apopiilardesirctogoback 
■o sonic totin ol socialism oihei than the 
dictatoiial legimesthai had existed prior to 
I'HX) Indeed it would also.ippcar, it history 
has anv lessons lot the future that the left 
p iitics in India need lo ic examine some ol 
iheir basic assumptions and the philosophic 
roots ol their idcoloey then tac tics and their 
longei term goals 

Consider the facts Foigct the Newly 
liulustriaiising Countries (South Korea 
laiwan andol late Malaysia Indonesiaand 
lhailaiidi the i itv slates ol Hong Kong <inu 
Singapore should he cxc luded from this list 
as the V arec xceptions whic h c annot lav down 
tin luture development pattern ot less 
developcdcountnes Thedevclopediapitahst 
aorld today is undoubtedly »• a deep hole 
Japan the ideal extolled by many writers and 
cmalaled by many countiies (like South 
Koiea) IS now beginning to reel under the 
shock ol (he inevitable aileimath ot finance 
capital lunning ahead ot the real economy 
Japan docs not typilv the ‘boom-and-bust’ 
tvpciicnce ot the US in 1929 yet theic ts 
no doubt that the Japanese economy is in 
some trouble The Japanese real economy, 
as ot today, continues to be strong and its 
strength may help it overcome its financial 
n ess if the US and Western Europe do not 
turn 'protectionist' (as they well might), but 
that IS not what we are discussing 

Consider Western Europe France, as of 
ihe writing, is inadeep hole, with the nation 
almost paralysed by the general strike called 
by those manning the public services, with 
support from the people in general The 
reason is simple. The tendency observed 
earlier, in the US and the UK, of whittling 
down, in fact dismantling social secunly and 
welfare' measures that had once given 
credibility to the capitalist system, has now 
been suddenly pressed hard on the French 


people with sudden fury byJacquesf'hiMc 
and Alaiii Juppe It is ironic that when the 
cold wai was al ns height the capitalist 
system quickly adapted itself into a 'well ire 
economy Indeed soon after the second 
wot Id war, the c apitalist system transformed 
Itself perhaps ti' counici the threat of the 
appeal of communism The widespread 
.uloption ol social scs. unly and other ‘wcllare 
measures tlieinlluenceol liberal’thought 
whic h t (X. u sed on poll heal dcmoc racy leading 
on to the tosieiing ot a democialic society 
made thee apitalist mode ot prtvduction take 
on a humane approach and the progress 
in,ulc by the in Jusii lahsed developed counines 
ol Western Europe and the US altci the 
second world war stood out prominently It 
was loudly piochiimedhy 'liberals' like Ken 
Galhiaith (hat the beauty ol capitalism is that 
tl IS adaptable That capitalism did adapt 
Itself (as tar back is 1911 in (he US under 
Rooscvcii hiKespecially uiidei the Labout 
govcrnmcnl III Brit un aliei I94S) that the 
social demociacy piactiscd in the 
Scandinavian couninc < led lo high rales of 
growth with equity .in .ill historical facts but 
today they are only pait ol history 

I IBIRAI ISM I MJIK AIIACK 

Even before the col lapse of thecommunist 
countries in Eastern Europe, liberalism c time 
under attack under Reaganite US and 
Thatcheniel'K Thcglonousdaysol capitalist 
growth in the l9S0s and 1960s - partly 
(though only partly) made possible by the 
aval iabi li ty ot cheap oi I as a source of energy 
for the developed countiies - had a rude 
shakc-up with the two 'oil shocks’ ot the 
1970s And though the developed countnes 
reacted with inventions and innovations 
leading to significant oil conservation, their 
recovery was greatly assisted by the dramatic 
deterioration ot the terms of trade of 
developing countnes which were dependent 
on the ex port ot ‘primary products' "nte gain 
ot the oil rich countnes came eventually at 
the expense ot the exporters of pnniary 
commodities, not of the developed 
industnalised countnes That, again, is a 
histoncaltaci 

And yet, the stagflation of the 1970s had 


itsriHiisc'IsowhciL’ tlu*( oniinuoci payments 
dcticilsol the 1 S the annoiiiK ement ol the 
non const itibiliiy ol the I S dolkii lo gold 
at the lixc'd piuc ol > (S pci liov ounce, 
and the consequent bieakdownot the Brelton 
Woodssystcin liisi oilshcKk' 

Ibc |970ssaw the iiidiisirijiisid cotiiilncs 
ofthewcsiloc using on piui stability as the 
most impoiiani desidc>i.iliim ol polit y and 
this w as the beginning ol an altac k on public 
spending on weilaic Iheiiaycki mpiinciplc 
ol minimum gov CO nmeiil asihcbcstledso 
a spun ol piivalisaiiim iiiulcr M,itgarc‘i 
1 halt hci In the US uiidei Ronald Reagan 
supply side economics .(hea'ducUoneltax 
tales (oholslei tonsuiner spending-whicli 
always lags behind production capabitity 
uiidci Ihetapii.ilisisystem cametoheihe 
accepted policy f sst'iiiialiy itwaslhcpiHm 
and strength ot those controlling iMancc 
whic he.line mil) play InihcUS diregulitran 
ol b.inkingandot I mane i comp,u)ics|)aslcd 
to high costs lo (he t.ix p,iyei but that was 
p.issi Ihechoriisof vonesot tcMctioi, was 
itgamstpublu speiidingon wellatc igiiiist 
ic'gulation ol all types and ilcon'inueslo 
be ai even to this clay And now uiidei 
lacquesC hiiai thel renclihavedi i idudlhal 
in Older to m.ike Ihe i tone h I rant and stable 
currency uv a iiviheGcrmanniark Fiance 
has to have major cuts in ivelfarc and socnvl 
secunlycx|ienditures Ihi hop<*olacommon 
European cuirency whii h was shaken by 
the devaluation ot the Biitish pound and the 
Italian lira eailiei must hi kept alive no 
matter w hat the c osis ate to Ihe t tench people 

( onsidei Ihe t.ic is .ig.im Western t urope 
has as ol now <ui uncniploymenl tale 
exceeding 10 per cent ol thi laboui force 
Uniit'd Oerinany the leading light ot the 
Ff'M has an unemployment rale ot 10 per 
cent f lancc has an unemployment rate ol 
12 S per cent ,ind the UK ol 12 per cent 
(Spam has the dubious position of heading 
the list with 2(1 per icnt of its workforce 
unemployed ) And though even the sik lalist 
Miiteiiand had iniliatcd cuts in wcllare 
spending Chirac has decided to make the 
axe tall sharply on (he working classes in 
order to drastically c ut g< ivemment spe iidi ng 
so as lo balanc e (he budget and to steady the 
tranc 

The reality is that governments (in capitalist 
countnes) ate no longer tree to pursue 
nationally desirable policies, to promote 
employment, toincrcaselhc wcllareol thcit 
people The ascendancy of finance capital 
the capital arxount convertibility ol cuncitc les, 
and thequic k and easy ttansf erabi It ty of large 
volumes ol tloating lunds across borders, 
make a mockery of domeslically oriented 
economic policy-making Essentially, 
economic policies i n developed countnes of 
the west are ruled by a lew who control liquid 
(and highly mobiles finance capital No 
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wonder, the innercontradiction of capitaiism 
- that Lonsumplion can never keep pace with 
production capacity - has come to the tore 
iviceagain m a stark manner l.venintradition- 
houmi Japan unemployment has grown from 
about I per cent ot the work*force to more 
than 1 per cent, in less than two years, while 
the volati 1 1 ly ot the sux,k market has let t many 
(hitherto strong) institutions in a deep hole 
tai ing enormous capital losses 

Consider some moie lads Communism 
lirst c amc to Russia, nut as .1 iranslormation 
olamaturecapilalistcionomyimoasocialisi 
one, but as a feudal country whic h suddenly 
shook oil Us feudal gosernment aiul opted 
fora communist dictatorship InCliinaaiul 
Viet Nam likewise as also in ('uha 
communism emerged as a icsult ot the 
exploitation of the people hv (he teudal lords 
(and in China and V letnam as a result of the 
native feudal lords either unable to resist 
external aggicssion or collaborating wuh 
foreign powers denying the people a voice 
in their own governance) 

It IS not necessary to go into the reasons 
toi the collapse ol communism in Eastern 
Europe thcicarccliccisclactorshothintemdl 
and external and one must accept the greater 
importance ul internal factors in any such 
preuess What IS interesting however, is that 
Poland the lust country to repudiate 
communism hasciemtxlaticallyclcxtedformer 
coinniunists hac k to politic al power, despite 
the strong support given by the clergy (111 a 
highly leligious Polish population) to anti 
communist Solidarity leadei Lech Walesa 
Poland for one appeals to have repudiated 
the polic Y ol a rclum to iiitcinatic'inal market 
capitalism 

Obsiously nocoiinirv Poland inc ludcci 
would plan to return to the type ol regimented 
economy that had come to be established 
ovci 194*i K'J in the f ast European countries 
And yet Poland's icpudiaiion ot market 
capitalism is significant What kind ot 
economy then are they likely toestablish' 
There is a possibility that all the East 
Euiopean countiies may be opting lot a 
‘vceltare state with state ownership ot ihe 
iHu/or means ol laigc sc ale production in 
other winds sonic v ai laiii ol what hascome 
to be known (III many countriesfas maikct 
scKialisni [ nipioyinent guarantee and/or 
signit ic ant siK lal see unty .incl (he widespread 
supply ol public c’oods would be one 
possible v 11 lani 
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is inaiketsocialism then apo sibility’ 
Strictly in Ihec'fy the maikct System is 
incompatible with socialism The market 
system works on the h.isis ol incentives 
(pn)lit-niaking)anddisincentivcs(the threat 
ol the sack and unemployment) signalled by 
the market, all economic agentx taking their 
cue from market signals Again, the maiket 
system must - it maiket signals air truly 


followed - lead to inequalities m income 
distribution and thereby lead eventually to 
effective demand falling behind pnxluction 
capacity The Rosa Luxemburg thesis ot 
underconsumption leading to unemployment 
IS an axiomatic c on sequence ol a I rec market 
It IS this that Keynes had cndcavouKd to 
obviate and overcome but Keynesian policies 
got disc redi led in the 7()s because ot the onset 
ol si,igi1,iii(>n in Western Europe And now 
the liberal Cialbraith-ian paradigm ol a 
wcHare and scKialsecunlv'rcgimcwithin 
the t apiiali si system appears to be in disan a v 
In the conicxt ol fierce international 
conipetiiion the sex lal democratic forces (ol 
the Sc aiidm ivian variety) also appear to be 
inretieai Inanycase onemus>acknowledge 
that markets aie not compatible with 
scKidlism 

This IS the dilemma indeed this poses a 
problem loi Icti thinkers who need to rethink 
certain b.isic ideological and conceptual 
issues We may leave these thoughts lor 
theoreticians and ideologues, though one 
must repe at that left thinkers need to rethink 
.ind rework some parts of their ide ologv Eor 
one iiuisi .iccepi as a starting point that 
Marx spre diction olmaiutecapitalisni turning 
inio socialist economies has been disproved 
hisioncallv But then Maix was not a 
determinist thoughuntortunaielynianyol 
his lollowcis .ippear to be so The Marxian 
Ihesisol progi ess being adialectical prcKc*ss 
cannot he said to have been disproved in 
l.ici men isingly more and more sticniilic 
discovetics tend (ocunlirm the dialectical 
proccssol even natute, the minutest human 
body ceflisall the time interchanging sodium 
and potassium in our blood stream csery 
sec Olid ol (he day and night, all through life 

Secondly historical materialism alsodocs 
not appe ir to pros ide the sole .inswer to 


human actions and human progress The 
economic motivation is an important - an 
extremely important - one in our activities 
but It IS nol the sole motivation ol human 
beings Property relations do affect the 
produc lion pattern <is also the di stribution ol 
the six.ial pnxluct But man docs not live 
by brctid alone One needs to ponder There 
are mn'iinerable instances ol not unlv 
individuals but wholegroupsof people indeed 
entire naltons taking postures nol on the 
basis ol economic considerations but as u 
lesultot other niotiyalums Thelamily the 
c.is(e religion tubal allimties many other 
ties hind groups and then decisions Indeed 
the \er> concept ot nationalism transcends 
the calculus of the economic man The 
liheial philosophy ot the IKih century 
invented the economic man and the 
philosophyol histoiicalmaiciialism would 
make sense only it all humans are suffused 
with the emotions and motivations ol the 
economic man But the economic man’ is 
only a pan ol the human peisonality, the 
concept does cipciale up to a limited extent 
1 he vision ol (he economic (iind moral)gcuid 
ol all human beings is as much a part ol the 
human personality as Adam Smith s concept 
ol sellmtcrcst guidingallcconomicactivities 
These dittcrcnl perceptions arise under 
dillcTcnt circumstances but they cannot be 
brushed aside 

Atational thinkingpetson lias ihc'reloie 
tocvolvcboiha philosophic and an economic 
answei to the tundanicnial issuescoiiccining 
lilcandliving (Admittediv theiearcaicnas 
which oui sensorv pciccptions our 
expencnccscannotlalhom lorcxample the 
human caidruinv can only catch a small pait 
ol the sound waves (hat suttuse the atmos 
plicie What a nii ic v that is') Bui the limits 
to human peiception do not imply saying 
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gMxibyeto'reason* Ittsinthisvontextthat 
ihc LettiM thinkers need to rethink the 'nxits' 
ol their philosophy, theircconoma ideology 

Butoui tontern here is not with ideology, 
our Lontcm is with what may be deemed to 
be pnu.tn.al. prastuablc lor the developing 
lountiics in the lonipicx international 
I ramework that exists today Whilepractue 
must be consistent with theory, in turn theory 
must be iclatable to icality 

In a sense it one were lo work out the 
siilutions backward the task mav not be t(K> 
dilluull M.irxein isagcdacoinimmistsiuiets 
uhtuin with the witheiing awas ot the 
stale ilure would enieigc a sociciv which 

I lies a SIX leiy wherein people would I ind 
iliiii vocation combine then ellorts lor 
pioduction activity distribute the social 
pioductaspei ‘need and each individual 
would have enough leisure lo pursue othei 
milresisdheails the scieiues exploration, 
ilu sks bcint; the limil lueially) 

I hat may he a distant dre am hut the idea 
IS uiiisisieni with true demoiiacy with a 
nalls slemturalic six lely Andchcconceptol 
idt mocr.itic six iciv is something with which 
iillihinkcrsaiccssentialK mumc The lihcral' 
pliilosophersolthe Idthcentury including 
those who advaiiit the cause ol 
indis idualism - would readily accept the 
lundamcntal tenet ol ademociattc sixiety 
nie concept whic h is net ccsnsistenl with this 
philosophy IS that ol an economic man’ 

II IS icilcralcd here that the concept of an 
(.umomic man is a mvlh Man is „ social 
mimal the held insiiiicl is seen to operate 
III many w.ilks of life It is the concept ol 
the economic man whichisihccentre piece 
ol neixlassical economic theory But human 
beings ire not necessarily ituximiseis of 
|Xis maleconomic well being 

iconomii development it is widely 
n c ognisc'd even by neix lassie al ec onomists 
s not has not been es eii as bet ween di f let cut 
peoples dilleieiu lixales I he basic leason 
IS (lx problem ol exicinalities So.eseiiil 
ill human beings were ratioiiarnuximisers . 
the problem ol cxteinalitics would prevent 
LCfti ll (or even approximately compaiahic) 
development This is wheic the slate - oi 
some other organ ol sixicty has to play 
a mediating role Markets alone cannot bnng 
about the ‘dcvelupmenj ol stx lelics which 

II ivc been left behind "for diverse reasons 
Indeed in a tnexiern (and complex) world, 
ib> ll canbcnoconceptui aronriutr/macro- 
< lonomic balance m any economy without 
anise stau' intervention It is no longci 
necessaiy to refer lo Keynes' refutation ol 
I lassie al theory that mere adherence to signals 
given hy market prices would achieve an 
opiiinal cquilihriiim ll is this (cssentidl) 
■cxfuircment of stale intctvention which 
■epudiatcs the philosophs of 'minimum 
euvcinmeiit lor such a gosci nmcnl would 
only perpetuate the suutn quounu, whatever 
the tiutt 


It IS therefore nec cssary uxlay to repudiate 
with even greater force and c'arity the 
increasing attack by the right on all wellate 
and six'ial security expendituies by the state 
Butwhilcthatapphcstodevclopcd capitalist 
sixictics- who need logo hack to the cone cpt 
of a wellare state - what is the economic 
philosophy that would benefit low 
ptcxluctivity poverty-ridden societies like 
India’ Where bioad-baied economic 
development is the first or the basic 
ret|uiiemcni ’ 
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ll wv hchc'veiiiiKmixiacy wemusi then 
telhink iIk politn al base ot our sixiclv A 
uenuinciv d>.niixiatii poliiy is not possible 
without a deiuixialic sixietv but Ihc laliei 
implies ,ill 111 innei ol prercijuisilcs - mans 
ot ihem clearly I ml down in (he Indian 
Constitution wlixti vadlv are lusl not pari 
of out presinl hciiuigo So om* needs lo 
ponder what is ii that has to come first in 
this land ol so.ne dOO million people with 
somc4()percciilo aibelowthcpoveitvlme' 
I low do w u ensure the raising ot these teeming 
miHions in the pri sent international milieu ’ 
A (LiiuKralK toriii ol governance of ilu 
Swiss type oi even ol the Scandinavian 
variety is not possible in India today We 
have inherited the Westminster type ot 
parliamentaiy democracy, in a highly 
undemocratic MXietv Ideally, India should 
have been a Icdcialioe of slates, but in the 
prescntmtcniaiionaltnmicwork thatcouldhe 
suicidal as .mimmcdi III solution Butcanwe 
not attempt to live up toourown Constitution ’ 
Tixlay we need a strong state only because 
we need state mtci s enlion to intrcxfuee grealei 
egalitarianism more widespread and equitable 
development Wc need i strong state to 
develop infrastiiicture and to raise the 
icsources lequiied lor this purposecxfuitably 
So we need a cential <>uthority imbued with 
these ideals in l<icl a lelt-ul-centic 
government with an egalitaiian philosophy 
And. like the Chinese in the 1950s, we need 
to mohiliu people our greatest strength 
namely the existence ol a large piMil of 
underemployed manpower, for local area 
development And yet, this type ol 
mobilisation is not possible centrally 
Decentralisation of all matters of local interest 
to Itxal authorities people*srepresentatives 
at the lowest level with the peopleexerc ising 
constant vigi lane e - dec cntialisation ol hot h 
political and cc onomic authority on all sue h 
issues, would ensure both local aica 
development and greater equity 
rhis IS esseniiallv what Gandhiji had m 
mind when he envtsaged his panehayaii ia| 
in villages, with indirect eleclions all Ihc way 
tnxn the villages to the district, ln>m the 
districts lo the state I torn the stales to the 
centre That would give us as close a 
semblance m true dcmcxracy as one can 
envisage There would remain many 


responsibilities that only the cenirai ix the 
slate govc'inments < ould discharge As 
iiulicaicd earlier, in a complex tmxletn 
econoiiiv.the.K hiesetncntol inacni economic 
bakince would rec|uirc iniciseniion bv the 
gnveinmeniaiihc ccniie rherewoulilaiisc 
many othei mjcIi lespoiisibiliiies iixliiiling 
iliehuildup Iiiiti.istiuciuu .iibitiatingon 
lominoniesiuMccs oiiincsenly disiiihutcd 
scaleeresourio loi wliii luosisiindhciKlits 
bothneedtoheshiiiecl Indeed inihi complex 
toiiipelilivewoilJiodiv iIhic wouldarisc 
an impel iiivi imd loi ilx si.k*. m i.iki up 
diveiscoilxi lesiHinsibihtus itx ludiiu'lx ivv 
(.spi ndiluii \ on ,iiid iliiiciioii j'lvin to 
Rest, ail h and Di vi lopiiu ill el toil .iiul tlx 
inhiiiKcnxiUotlhc kiiowkdn md kill 
base ol till piopli We do not wi i.miioi 
liycinaiiisolatodwoiidoloiiiown Wi must 
he able to competc Ag iin lompeliiioii is 
possibleonls.uniinccc|ii>ils Sonistviciitial 
foi tin si.iic lomtiiviiu so is m imptove 
the capability ol tlx people tocnable them 
toiompele successfully with tlx people ol 
ilu'icoiiomicallv devilopedciiiintries 

ll IS soiiielhing ol a puiadox in Iiidi,i tod ly 
ilxu tlx iiiilv politi) .ll parts wcddid to ihe 
cum cpt ol demixr.iiii lenli.ilism has in 
pr.icticc tried lo opii.ilc a lysiini ot 
deniixiaiic dcceiui.ilisation in the I'laitci ot 
governance and ol economic pi uiiimg It is 
ancsengrcatei paiadox that thi parly nuised 
by Mahatma (landhi bc'lorc indepc'iulence 
h.is in |>iaciKeconieiiliaicd illpovvn n the 
ic litre even ,latc levil K idio liivi Ixeii 
tiduced to hciiig iniri suppliunls toi the 
f.ivouisol ilx central Ic idi iship Bin iliesi 
an pciiplu'tai issues not giimaiu to the 
piohlemshcmgdiscussed Ihcb.isx piohlem 
ol the political patties wliicli.iri liliisiot lo 
Ilu lell oi Ilx ceinic is wliai idiologv whal 
sitalegy would mil only lx Ip ilx in lo|iowci 
bill also help the people ol this louiiliv to 
set oul ol tlx piesini syixlionx ol low 
piiiductivny low ouipiii low savings 
LOiisiqticnl low invcstnxnl .ind low 
pioductivity' 

F vc'ii though in stiici ihioiy in.iiket 
siHialism is.i misnoimi mtlx sense ihal 
inai kc 1 theoi> and six ialism do niit mix w c II 

It IS necessaiy to accept tlxit both Ihe 
planix r (ihCicenlial intcivciitionist i and the 
market have a role lo play, the lallei it only 
because we have seen Ihc tatal c i insei|uenccs 
ol iiMi mui h reliance on the iudgnuni ol a 
lew people and because in <i glohalisid 
well Id we must lace the coiiipc iiiion ol tlx 
maiket economies I he role ol the plaiinej 
ISiclatcd (olhcprobleinol extc‘rnalili( s how 
best to overcome the handicaps and take 
adv.mtageotthcbenctitsinan) snii.ition as 
aboarising tnmi any given set ol policies/ 
•ictions/invcstments 

But stale iniervoniion in India should not 
be conlined to the i cnire wlial is leqiiiied 
IS sw rew/inlerv eniion ai ihc (mit ro> village 
and town level tocplanning the well being 
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ot the teeming millions of this country In 
the rural areas, there has been much talk of 
local ‘watershed area planning' and 
obviously such planning can be done by 
local communities 

There would arise many problems 
problems ol co ordination, problems ol 
iunding But all problems have solutions 
provided that we have our objectives set in 
ihe common interest, lor then, we would tmmr 
dialely get a consensus and willing partici 
pauonof the people in thee ommonendeavour 

Making Marki is Work 

And over a large area ol activity, markets 
do exist markets function (and where they 
donut, they should be made to (unction) and 
the lowest common denominator ot lettisi 
andictt ot ceniicideologyshouldbctoaccept 
the tunctioninc ol well regulated markets 
within certain limits I he market system is 
certain to engender inequalities but it is the 
function (and the rcs|Ninsibility)ol the fiscal 
system to tilt the balance (nw<uds equity 
through taxation and through wellarc 
expenditures liiuthci woids whatis/enwh/t 

and therefore the obvious/ibjectivc - is 
Scandinavitin style social democracy This is 
heresy tor a Marxist but it is essential if 
we arc believers in Ihe dialectical process 
to lake a look at woi Id developments the 
scenanoin India and mobilise the people tor 
apractical practicable programme tortheir 
development 

In any case we nec^d to remind ourselves 
that with some 85 million peasants in India 
we have a system of production which is 
anything but socialistic Peasant farming is 
not neccssari ly capitalist I arming eithei and 
that IS one aica where in our drive tor 
incieasingtheproductivity ol land we must 
pursue two contradictory policies first 
redistribution ot land to the actual tiller ot 
the soil there being 110 million landless 
labourers working on t arms owned by others 
- and secondly we must also cncouiage all 
(aimersto maximis,. through hurticultuie 
development through dairy (arming (using 
small tricis ot land loi raising (odder and 
mixed ^.rops m addition to some locxi) 
through the provision ol 'he required non 
landmpuis(irngatiun seeds organic manure, 
extension services) including finance, the 
provision of widespiead extension services 
through the pane hayats And it is through an 
agrarian revolution ot this kind that we can 
hope to prepare the country lor widespread 
industnalisaUon Demand would generate the 
supply (exactly the obveisc of Say’s Law), 
which IS the way that China achieved the 
extraordinary progress that we witness tcxiav 

This IS not exactly a tidy philosophy, but 
more in the nature ot an action plan But the 
philosophic underpinning has to be the 
objectives ot greatei equity taster 
development with social jusuce (or which 
genuine decentralisation would be a mecuis 
It would also be the means tor progressing 


towards a truly democratic society, which While theoreticians may wotk out the 
IS essentially what both Karl Marx and ideologtcalundetpinning.weneedaconsen 
Gandhi)! envisaged throughentirelydifferent sus on a ‘minimum programme'on theabove 
paths lines, among all prngicssi ve people in India 
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Evolvii^ a Women’s Agenda 

Report fromBeying 

InduAgnihotri 

While (It Nairobi an attempt was made to deflei t attention from a 
systemic perspet tive of issues, Jociising instead on panic ulat 
manifestations of women's oppression, in Beipng the initiative rested 
H ith the international women's nwvement The signific am e of the 
(onferem e lav in its movement towatds a building of alliances on issues 
which wete outside what is termed 'women's issues 


IN thuliiMoryol wtHldtonleruiKcson women 
the meet standsoul loritsrcassenion 

that women’s struggles aic integral to the 
mounting challenge lo the existing world 
oulei and that women's issues could not he 
scuregaicd troin larger issues related to 
ill selopment It is also clear that women s 
iiiuggics in vaiious countries are not 
disaggregated and dissipated Bci|ing and 
Huairou reattirmed the vitality ot the 
movement At the same time the perspective 
ol eroupswIiKhadvocaicdi veil issue-based 
initiatives made Ihc lonnectiuns with the 
elohalrealilviIcai Whilolhel NdiKumeni 
i^suniedlhisicaliiv lohc a.'iven then wea 
serums coniestalioiis ol this eivcii oidei 
I tom women inlhedevelopniecouiiirics In 
tins way p.irticip.inischallciiged the leasihiliiv 
olihedioltdociimenidiiec lives III addiessing 
liiiulanaatal pioblems eiveii iis explicit 
iiidorseinenl ol ilu eiiiani pioiiss ol 
jlohalisatioli at the behest ol ihi NVoild 
Hank IMH Thiswastanuinumniioachalleiige 
lo die developmenial modi I being pushcil by 
ine(i 7iiation‘’ Iheollicialconfeiencewas 
also wilnessloanatiumptal ihi consolidation 
ol the G 77 gnuiping This was compelled 
bv the shilt ol political iorccs liom the last 
world meet in I9K5 in Nairobi where the 
emphiisis was clearly apolitical a rcl lection 
ol the complacency ol the NAM alignment 
.ind the conlidcnce ol tnc lirst world With 
the collapse ol the socialist hliK it became 
c lear that the strugg Ic tor women' s nghts was 
up aeainst political toi CCS which were pushing 
tin agenda in lavourol lundamcntalismand 
leading out ol context the veiy goals sought 
lobe achieved Ai Nairobi aclcai attempt was 
made to dellcct attention trom a systemic 
pcispcctive ol issues locusing instead tn a 
Iragmciiicdand incficctual way on particular 
manitestaiions ol women’s oppression 
(londci sensiiisation and training was being 
bandied as a panacea while it became clear 
iltai the movement itselt did not set the 
igenda In Bei|ing. the initiativencslcdclcarly 
'H'lth the movement The failurc ot the 
dev eloped countries to cope with the cnscs 
in worldc,iq)italism wasbixnightoutby pointed 
critiques of the gamut ot liberalisation 
strategies and trade agreements Irom within 
ihedevciopcd world itseli.drawingattcntion 


to the ellci is ol tnc dismantling’ ot Ihc 
wellarcstatc Thisprov ided the backdrop to 
a consol idated entique I rom the perspective 
ottheinternational women’smovement' It 
showed the lelevancc ot the international 
political context in the teaming ot any 
meaning! u I women s agenda, rather than it 
being based merely on biologically based 
sisterhood I his is not lo understate the 
domination ol the advanced west in the 
international politic al configuration whic h 
wa' apparent right liom the preparatory 
stage ol Ihecoiilcicnccandin the selective 
natuic ol accreditation given to NGOs Here 
the inlluencc ol Ihc donor aucncics was 
I tear The first world dominated in terms ot 
the presence ol then governmenisandinthe 
say that the first woi Id based donot agencies 
h<id in deciding who went to Beijing The 
cap between the aspirations articulated by 
the moveiiicnt and the commitments 
govcinmcnisweii willingtomakeremained 
nevertheless 

Ihcsignilicancc ol tlieconicrcncclay in 
mov ing towaids a bin Idmg ot alliances which 
spilleci out ol siriii'y women's issues , 
ret led I ve ot a shi 1 1 m the pre vai ling attitude 
towards the diicctionol global change This 
was completely missed out in media 
coverage olthecvcnt Ihc dominant media 
leprescntation seemed to endorse the 
trivialisalion ol women’s issues which were 
alsorcstnc tedly seen as relegated to the nght 
to abortion, I ight against rape, .sexual abuse 
and so on Further these wcie projected as 
being delinkc'd from mtcinational issues 

I hisdelinking was surpnsingly abandoned 
when it came to Chma-bashing. the other 
dominant trend m media coverage ol the 
meet 1 he grounds on which China was 
picked out as an ‘inappropriate venue’ (its 
capabilities in hosiing the meet, its record 
ot human rights violations female inf antiade, 
Iorcedabortion Tibetandstatcccnsurship) 
reflected the hostility towards China What 
was more surprising was the uncritical 
acceptance ol this bias by the media ol the 
third world, whic h even though not always 
shared by thcjoumalistx present, was earned 
over through western new's ^ency cqnes 
earned by the newspapers To th^ who 
were present in Bcijmg-Huairuu it was 


clear that I'hina was mote than capable of 
hosting the mc*ct the ai rangements made in 
terms of accommodation and tiansport 
iacilitics wcrecxcelleiit Itneeds to be pointed 
out that thi-sc arrangements wcie madeeven 
lor those on a tight budget a fact glossed 
ovei by the student critics ol the venue As 
laras appro hen sums about suiv eillancc and 
security go. it was cIcmt that it was largely 
re.stiictcd to pioceduial lequiremcnts ot such 
a Lirge meet and did not ml ringc on delegates' 
treedomot movement Ol speech Pamphlets 
ol all kinds were tieely distributed and 
demonstrations were held at the I otum site 
everyday Finallv thcbcliclih.itviolciiccand 
dimes against women aie a third world 
problem was belied by the vaiious personal 
testimonies by women trom developed 
countries ol the tiisi world in the public 
hearings on women’s lights as human rights 
III Beijiiig itscll Amongst others there was 
a testimony given by a lesbian Irom the I IS 
which IS indicative ol the stale s record She 
was pul in a mental asylum between the ages 
ol fourteen and eighteen on grounds of 
gendet identity disorder” at the cost ot a 
nIIllion dollai s The Inst world’s role in the 
commodtiicaiion ot women through 
piomotion ot sex toui ism and tialticking of 
women was highlighted in a iiumberuf work¬ 
shops That the state reflected patriaii hal 
noimsinileahng with women A/ashighlighted 
by a speaker I rom lieland when bothdivoac 
and abortion arc trow ned upon Along with 
others, the IIS has yet tor ititv tlieC onvcntion 
on filinnnalion ot Discrimination against 
Womentri DAW) Fhcviolencethalinulti- 
national companies gciKMie in Mexico 
aciossthe US bordei m the lives ol the 
Makiladoias was very levcaling lo single 
out China tor a {lointed attack was clearly a 
motivatedpolitiialslialegy This however, 
IS not to imply that China oi other social 
countiies should bi glossed ovei when 
assessments arc made ol denial ol women’s 
rights/human rights 

Imim i( AiioNs Ol SAPs 

The critique ot the c unrcnl stageot ciipilalist 
development was mounted from ditlerent 
standpoints throughout the Forum There 
was near un.inimi ty over the haviK wrecked 
on women ’ s li ves by S APs and g lobalisation 
strategics by lowering then status and 
dismantling ot siKial struc tuies cii .ucd tor 
their suppoil leaving them al the meiiy ol 
markettorccs Ihcrcwcrcovei fOOworkshops 
dealing with economic issues whichindicatc’d 
thcef tectsol international tiade agreements 
on national policies and thcioleol intemalmnal 
funding agencies The baselessness of the 
claim that peace ci|ii.iliiv and development 
could take place m the picv.iiling ethos ol 
the global economy was questioned by 
delegates Irom Denmaik Canada the 
Scandinavian countries Ireland Latin 
American Asian and Aliican countries, 
especially given thci omphciiy ol Ihc north 
mtlicdcvciopmentol the arm industry And 
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the intei ferem e m the democratic processes 
til the south hv such monies e g, the UK's 
iundmgot thcMo/amhiquecleciions Across 
the board wonicncmphasiscil that women are 
nut a uniiaiy category that the indignities 
heaped on them had then nuit^ in economic 
and political struc lures that these were nut 
noutral/^er \e, and that material realities had 
a crucial bearing on their lives 
r eminisation of poverty figuredas amajor 
theme The International Association oi 
Feminist hconomists organised a senes of 
panel discussions which put womens 
property rights, contiol osei land and 
resources and challenges posed by 
globalisation on the agenda Strategies and 
struggles against SAP were also Ick used on 
The implications of new laws regarding 
intellectual propcris and the threat to the 
ensironmental balance was specitically 
discussed in many sessions ilso with specific 
reference to the ha/aidsul the consumption 
and production paiteiiis of the developed 
c\mnfnes 

In a work shop organised by the Women s 
InternationalDenuKratic FedcraliotifWIDf) 
the doiiimani ideology leaned to ihc left It 
was pointed out (hai 60 per cent ut the 
world s rural population weic women and 
two thuds ot the pcHir aic women and that 
halt a million women die every year due to 
matci nity rel ited piohlems A delegate t roin 
Ci^ noted (licet tect ot the economic bkx.kadc 
on Cuba which is lantamounl lo the dental 
6t f uba s soveieicnty as a nation A 
icpieseniaiive of the All China Women s 
Fedoratiiiii attiimed that in China too the 
blunt ot the new open pulic les was laced 
b) women A delegate from erstwhile I ast 
Germany spe ilce ot the problems laced by hei 
people after the re unilicatum in terms ot 
education housing and othei social and 
wc llaic issues ^ 

A consolidited opposiiion to religious 
fuiutamenlahsni w,is dearly sought to he 
hull! in the Hnum 1 his was heartening in 
the wake ot Ihc orpanis.itioiiol theChiislian 
and Islamic tundaiiienlalisi groups lor (ht 
mcei Ihcre was a loiinidabic presence ot 
large nunibeis of leinalc suppoiicisot ihesc 
orders llicy altackcci women activists as 
being godIcsN non leminine and tamilv 
unnalui il mil aiicmpted to portiav Virgin 
Mar> as a feminist and a icligiinis symbol 
Disc ussioiison violence lawandrepnKluctivc 
nghls would mcMtahlv vccr towards the 
issiiesottundaiiK'iitalismalongwithcconomic 
globdlisaiion ( onsideiahle iitcniion was 
locuscd on issues like abortion and inheri 
tance I ighls of wi mien imderdil It rent personal 
laws cspt'cially womenumlet Islamic laws 
There was a torimdabk opposition vnight to 
be mounted to the t undamcntalists and women 
fromcountnes including those with theoc ratic 
governments, were outspoken m viewing 
religious tundamciiialism as the greatest 
challenge to the women s movement 
It W.IS alsoticar th.it toeiilogisc thee emcept 
ot women<iiidagent made contextualised 
<ind dc politicised sense was dangerous 
} ierebv heliets .ind prac tie cs ot an cxc lusivist 
genic are sought to be sane iitied on the basis 
ot ditteiences’ and women are proicc ted as 


being Active particrpants in the perpetuation 
oi such ideologies In fact the presence of 
such a large number of women upholding 
religious fundamentalism in an international 
conference on w omen points to the insidious 
manner in which the feminist facade oi 
fundamentalism operates Unable to present 
anoutnghtlyanti-womanface fundamentalism 
has tried to adapt itself to many modern 
agendas and even cites ‘cultural dilterence' 
as the basis tor deflecting criticisms This is 
something that a hberalist agenda cannot 
theoretically counter Doubtless cultural 
dittcrcnc e doexist and need to be given their 
due However itdocsnotnecessanlytollow 
thatcultural frameworks become the paradigm 
within which these issues arc to be confined 
The must sigmticant question lies inanalysing 
Ihc prcc. ISC h.isis ot gender inequality which 
issystemic f ulturallyrelativiststanceslcad 
lo seUtlivc. tinkering with "ftme aspects ot 
women s existence without undermining 
(sometime s ihe'y even strengthen) the syscemie 
basis ot this existenee The tundamenlalisl 
agend.i would al best be confined toe osmetie 
mitig.uionol women’s conditions that too 
along the lines ot prescribed norms 
Couiucnni'the woman tundamenialistiemairis 
a ch.ille nge be (ore the women s movement 

VlClllNCI ACiAINSI WoMtN 

ludmng bv the importance given to 
discussions on violence against women it 
w IS e lear ih it despite the numbci oi action 
piogrammes toe using on diltereni .ispe'etsot 
V Kill nee the issue continues lu remain an 
impoitaut one foi the women sniovcmcnl 
It .inythiim there sccmstobcan intensitication 
ol mental and physical violence against 
women in the recent past A plenary session 
organised it Huairuu consisting of public 
heiiim s ol petsonal testimonies before a 
f) im I III fudge s revealed the gieiss \ leilatiem 
ell women siigh(s<il.tlllevcls Itundcrsieiiud 
ihe luiiel line nial point that wonie'n s nahts 
weic human lights and that the m.ihihty ol 
the stall to saleguard the rights ohtsLiti/cns 
was viol Idem ol (he state s commitments 
and r speinsihilitics towards them 

these he irings were the culmination ol 
elleiiis beenn in Vienna I991 Rac'hika 
(’iiom.ii isw.imy UN’s spccuil Rapportcui 
(III Wonie n pkiced Ihe preliminary tmdmgs 
ot a report on domcslii violence The 
prexe'celmgs hiuhlighicd in general the 
diltemniaspectsot violence domes(ic,child 
abuse rape m situations - ot war and sliife 
dalil women soppicssion in India, violence 
arisingoulolpowersituations atthcwoik 
place due lo class and social structures 
violence emanating from mural precepts 
against lesbianism, the sufferings ol tlie 
Korean comturt women’ and so on Fhc 
state whether liberal democratic or 
authoritarian was equally implicated in ihc 
denial ol civil rights and justice lu women 
More than anything else, the session made 
Lle(jrthalallsix.ieticswcicwitncssloproblems 
on this lount and not just siKielies f'om the 
peripheral regions ot the world 
rfie women s movement has since the 
outset, engaged with the law as both reflecting 
dominant .itmudes as well as instrument of 


effecting change Within the movement 
though Standpoints and strategies differ, a 
tradition of legal activism exists which 
emphasises that law cannot be treated either 
as a given nor as static, even as specilti 
sections and e.lauses aie invoked fur 
implementation There were workshops on 
the rights ot women under different laws 
more particularly personal laws Judicial bias 
also i ame in tor cnticism There were also 
discussions on the strategies to expand the 
honaons ot laws and legal concepts in a 
workshop on ‘Basic l,aws - Basic Needs' 
One argument advanced by aparticipant from 
the Caribbean region was that talk of legal 
rights IS rendered meaningless unlessenablmg 
conditions are created for the actual excicisc 
of these laws Equality cannot be secured 
merely by provision of legal guarantees In 
the discussion on CEDAW attention was 
dr.iwn to the t act th<tt no follow up legislation 
h.id been brought lot ward to advance the 
implementation utiheconcemedclauses .it tei 
the signing ot the convention by several 
nations Furthermore m many countries 
countervailing laws continued to exist 
alongside the CF-DAW and in some cases 
new laws had been p.issed which were violative 
of CEDAW inlettei and spirit The AIDWA 
delegate citi'd the example ol the Mu<hm 
Women (Protection ol Rights ot Divorce) 
Bill 1986 which (ontinues to be in force 
despite being c halicnged in coui t and, by all 
accounts being viol.itivc ot both CFDAW 
and tunda mental rights enshrined m the 
IndianC onstilution FarticipantspniiUcdoul 
that the e on venlion lacked teeth and could nut 
be implemented Also that the reporting 
proccelut c was extremely lac king Countnes 
like India could get away hv merely latilying 
the convention and subsequently v lolating it 
in a woikshop on women’s rights in Nepal 
the maniKT III whic h mafoiiiv tundamcniahsm 
waspiaetisLilw isdise usseel Nepali women 
sullci unde ‘1 brahmanu al i Imdii l.iwsol Manti 
eg n Nepal bigamy is valid the se-iond 
maiiMgc IS noi void I he maximum pinaltv 
imposed it at all is (h,it the' bigamist goes 
III |.iil tor a lew .Ti.'iilh. 

1 he context lo the discussions on 
rcpnxluctivcnghtsw.islhcCainit'onlfa'iuc 
mI994 AtBciimg tundameiUahsis Islaime 
andChnsimn were well organised Ailivist 
gi oups I rom tlic south w ci c also well prepaicd 
tochallcngcthef airodrali which sexnncdio 
push population contiol measures through 
siKial policies which made coiitniccptivcs 
pniven to he h.i/ardous p.ii t ol .in aid pai kage 
This reflected the paranoiaol Ihctirst world 
ot being cngultcd by .i population bomb So 
battle lines wcie drawn on two fronts one 
favouring reprcxluctivc rights along wiili 
availability ot long-acting hamcr method 
contraceptives as part of a more 
cumpichensive health policy the other 
focusing on the autonomy argument, b.tsed 
on freedom of choice against the repressive 
social policies based on fundamentalist 
precepts represented by the Vatican and 
Islamic fundiimcntaitsm. led by Iran 

Sexuality as an issue, only beginning to 
surface in the women’s movement in India, 
was high on the agenda of a sizeable section 
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in Beijtng Despite teMrvations about the 
single pointnatureof the sexual nghts agenda, 
often at the neglect of other related problems, 
there was recognition of the sexual nghts 
issue as a pari of human rights Indian laws, 
though regiesMvc in many aspects remain 
Silent on the issue ot lesbianism though 
discnmination and tear oi discnmination 
prevail 

In a number ot workshops participants 
Iroin the Philippines, Nepal and Thailand 
pointed to the manner in which women tiom 
their countries were at the receiving end ot 
sex tounsm While prostitution is an age old 
phenomenon sex tounsm seems to have 
urown in the recent past This was obvious 
also from the lact that more western men 
irequented sex workers than Thais inThailand 

The question of nghts ot prostitutes was 
raised very forcefully Speakers from the 
International Coliccliveof Prostitutes aigued 
ih.it their work i unsii tuted an ocs upation and 
ilicretorc they ought to be given rights as 
M orkers Some c onceded that this work was 
abusive to women, and that the institution as 
I whole was abusive to women A pesuliar 
aigumentwasputt orward drawing an analogy 
k tween marriage and prostitution to argue 
ihai women lace a lot of abuse within their 
m images but the institution ol marriage is 
not londemncd and women aie not told not 
to get married so why should sex workers 
who are abused in their profession be told 
not to engage m surh work' This was 
countered by th(/se who maintained that the 
iwo institution^ louid not he counlcrposcd, 
even though abusv ol women within both 
insiitutions posct social piohlems the two 
I an iiLither he collapsed not encapsulated in 
I single legal ucstuic Speakers pointed out 
thatprostituiionwasoniheincreascinLountnes 
whcicsoci.il securities were being withdrawn 
ind new opportunities were not being opened 
up In the developing counti ics women were 
lofvcd intopiosiituiion .is a survival strategy 
lortheirlainiliesmthelaccofever increasing 
unemployment and poveity Also the 
problem with respect to children as sex 
w.irkers was raised and heie the argument 
lot nghts ol sex workers as women’s rights 
ind based on choice just could not hold was 
made clear There was some ambivalence 
w ith respect to the relationship between the 
Icinandiornghtsotsex workers and women’s 
I ights Some reservation was expressed over 
the connectioa on giounds that prostitution 
as an institution was perpetuating oppiession 
on women, so recognition ol sex work Tike 
my other work’’ would violate the 
1 indamental principles of women’s struggles 
which IS against prostitution in toto 
Nonetheless reasons for prostitution were 
recognised poverty,uncmployment.racism 
Another consensus that emerged was that 
there should be dc-cnminalisation of society 
in general so that women are in a better 
position to counter the abuses by police, 
pimps and clients There was a strong 
general opinion against trafficking A 
Chinese delegate said that prostitution was 
increasing in the new economic zones with 
the increase in difference between the nch 
and the poor 


Plenary on iNTiRorNCRAnoNAi DiAuxait 

This session was intended to be a dialogue 
between thedoyensof the women's movement 
and some ol its younger proponents Heh i 
Sipilaspoke amongstotheis GionaSleinein 
who was unable to attend, sent a messsage 
which made three main points (1) Feminism 
IS not about telling women what to do hut to 
enable them to make choice > and decisions, (2) 
The older generation should lead by example 
(^) For older women there was great jov 
working with younger women since this 
awakened the child in the older women a 
sentiment which » killed thiough years ot 
suffering and violence 

A young teenaged delegate from Australia 
noted that it was important tor the older 
generation to be more sensitive to the needs 
and problems ol younger women, and to allow 
them a greater role in decision making in 
orgiUiisations Sipila one of the f2 women 
present in the UN Geneva meeting which gave 
the call lor 197^ to be observed as Woman s 
Year saidtha' \setalkaboutpowertodccide 
to inters ene We have to m^e women system 
makers, and not only victims of war or other 
events ’ Another delegate said that this is the 
right time toi political action, to move tn>ni 
demands to proposals and Irom demands to 
action Women luve elfeclcd-tar reaching 
changes without shedding any blood - they 
have done it pe.icct ullv which is a remarkable 
achievement 

Participation in political processes and a 
greatci involvement oi women in decision 
making tcalurcd thiough asencsot workshops 
on demotraev gi iss rooM initiatives 
gcwcrnance and policy Whereas toi some it 
was the question ot solving the problem ol lac k 
ot women in decision making by ensuring the 
greaterphysical press nccof women indecision 
making bodies fot others ii was linked to the 
advanccoldcmociatic forces and interventions 
which were both pro women and pro 
development It was clc,ir that women s 
paiticipation was low under military regimes 
and that the context ot democracy and a 
commitment to development underlay any 
meaningful demand for women's role in 
deci sion-making Beginning with the message 
from Suu Kyi and the cxpcnenieof the Burmese 
people under sue ccssivc military regimes to 
protests for a niicicii tree Pacific and the 
pointed display ot anget at US policies while 
Hilary Clinton spoke at a plenary, a large 
majority ot activists gathered at Beijing 
emphasised that this struggle was against 
oppressive structuics which had their roots in 
macro-policies and larger structures nations 
classes, communities and to the balance ol 
power prevailing between them The fact that 
women’s participation and representation in 
political fora was not reflective of then 
contribution to six lety was a reality cutting 
aciDssthenwth-southdividc Thearpaiticipation 
in political bodies continued to be dismal at 
alllevels in allcountncsexcept the Scandinavian 
In fact, as the UN claimed, it was itself far ahead 
of member suites in putting more women at 
the top Women’s participation in insntutions 
of local self-governance was much higher 
diough, especially in die socialist states 


Running through the conference was the 
emphasisonthencedfot greaierpffitiapabon 
in the political priKCss in institutions of 
governance at all lev els and the need to get 
more women iniodec ision-moking bodies 
This was a clcai advance on the e<ulicr 
slogan oi the personal is politu al or the 
fot HsonhoJv (Hiliiii s IXvcIopmeiitvover 
the past two dci ades had made it amply 
c tear that whi le om c ou Id attempt (o liberate 
onesclt Irom the sh.uklis ol oppievvivc 
patriarchal ideology it the level ot inter¬ 
personal relationships the stiuclures of 
oppression remained inl.ici While the 
critique ot thcsi came ftoni a predominant 
section ol women Irom the developed world 
only on at count oi then being .inii women 
the critique mounted Irom the third world 
countries direcllv linked it to the process 
ot democrat! sat ion 1 hus women from the 
developing world fc It the need toassociate 
with political bcxiiessoastonotjusiget 
policies that were pro women hut to 
mlluence decisions so iis to push for policies 
that were more amenable lodevelopmcnr 
and women in particular 

1 \\\\yi.ii\HwrumDi\eloimtnt Report, 
released at a special session at Huairou 
emphasise d the cenlial message that human 
development must be engendtred’ 
Speaking on the occasion the UN 
repiescntaiivc argued that if development 
IS meant to widen oppeirtunitics loi all 
people (hen not only is theie no lationalc 
ioi ihccontmuouscxclusionof women,but 
also that this denial ol oppottunity warps 
thepoK-csscsatihc outsf t Tliercpoitilsell 
asserts that history is iikelv to |udgt the 
progtess in this century by one ma|Or 
yardstick is ihcie a growing equality of 
opportunity liciween p< opic and among 
nations' Advance in (his dm ction e annot 
be a (echnoeiaiie goal hut has to be 
lecogmsid is a political struggle Phe 
ciitciionuscd m arnv ing it an ,ill im lusive 
gender development index m the repewt is 
open to discussion 

Wowis s Sn oils 

At Beijing the itcmcndous information 
boom accompanying feeding into and 
drawing upon the women s movement w as 
very v isible 1 his w asextiaoidinarily well 
bn mght out by the display and sales counters 
set up by Women s Ink f cminist BiMik 
Store f helnstituteol fX'vcIopmenlStudies 
and so on While most of the publications 
came liom countncs/publishing houses 
based in the north the south was by no 
means unreprt*scntcd Activists reportsand 
pamphletscombincelperspextivcsemcrging 
from women s studies with those from the 
movement Interestingly divergence in 
peispcclive or stated/unstated tensions 
between activisls/rcscaahcrs were not .is 
visible as they sometimes are in our own 
women’s studies conferences in India 
although in each workshop om eould sec* 
a heal^y mix of activists and academic s 
who together contributed to the standpoints 
that emerged 

Why should this be the case"* There are 
twolikelyexplanations one insuchalargc 
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conference. pK-seJection would minimise 
tension niven the vimultaneity of wixkshops. 
Secundty, women’.s .studies' scholm from 
centres or I'oru as diverse as the International 
Association of Feminist Economists, Croatia. 
Latin America, Canada spell out the contexts 
in which they were (a) conducting women's 
studies, (b) framing the parameters of their 
analysis. The combination ot activism and 
research was evident in these studies, asalso 
in workshops related to themes such as 
Valuing Women’s Work’ (which included 
sales of baby suits with the slogan ‘I am a 
full time job!') or ‘On Internationa' v oalition 
against Debt’, ‘For the Comlort Women in 
Korea'. 'Against the Nuclear Arms Race'. 

The Feminist Press, CUNY, and iheCcntre 
ftir Research on Women along with WSIS 
organiseda.series of panel discussion.s which 
tried to put across a comprehensive picture 
of women's studies across the world. The 
sessions tcHik slock of both structural and 
analytical inputs in the Held. While global 
trends in women' studies did not emerge with 
any sharp delineations, the sessions gave a 
fairly comprehensive picture of the stale of 
women's studies through the I97()s-9()s, as 
well as the problems faced in including gender 
into the educational curricula. 

The focus of discussions on 'Women’s 
Studies and Public Policy' can be summed 
up in the title of a hiKik on display at the 
Feminist Press bookstore: How School 
Shortchange Girls. General discussions were 
held on the qufility of education, the lack of 
infiastructurcs. as well as questions of who 
comes to school and who stays on. A panelist 
from Canada raised the question of political 
agendas being tied up with education. With 
the visible shift to the right in politics and 
greatcrprivalisation a two-tiered structure ol 
education was emerging: one for those who 
could pay and one for those who could not. 
Along with the increase in racism in the west, 
growth of cynicism accompanying 
privati.sation was ulsodisccmihlc.lt was clear 
that the women's niovcinent itscll had given 
a push to women's studies by drawing 
attention to: (a) women and education, (b) 
analysisand review ol curricula froina gender 
perspective, (c) institutional review of the 
gender bias in ac.idemic institutions, (d) 
analysis of classical studies to make gender 
more visible. An entire senes was organised 
on a range of issues by the City I 'niversity 
of New York. Some ol the themes on which 
panelists presented papers were.' Engendering 
ln.stitutional Change'.' Research Theory and 
Activism', ‘Post-C'olonial Women’s Studies’. 
‘Teaching about Mothers and Daughters’, 
‘Women’s Studies and Public Educational 
Policy'.‘National Report on Womcn'sStudics 
Ccnires/Programmcs' begun inthe l‘)70still 
the 90.S. and towards a worldwide federation 
of women's studies scholars. 

At a plenary organised in Huairou the role 
played by UN agencies in advancing the 
cause of women's empowerment and gender 
equity strategies came up for di.scussion. 
Reptesentatives of various UN organisations 
such as the UNFPA. UNIFEM. UNICEF, and 
UNDP reported on the manner in which 
women hud emerged <ls a target group in 
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agency programmes/projecui. The status of 
women within the agencies was commented 
on and ob.servation.s made on the success of 
training programme-^ to focus on gender 
issues. Ho we ver the paneli sts resisted being 
drawn intodiscussions regarding the positions 
being advanced in UN documents and the 
extent to which these advanced the fight for 
gender equality. When attention was drawn 
to the fact that the UN could perhaps be 
lending itself to what was seen as ‘retreats’ 
and that the history of the UN was now being 
talked of only as tif Rio, Cairo and 
Copenhagen whereas important documents 
such as the Alma Ata one were being 
consigned to the archives as pre-history, this 
was seen .is 'negative assessment*. For the 
record it must be mentioned that the UN 
programme had put pressure on some 
governments to specially fiKUs on women. 
As a prominent functionary in the UN rightly 
a.sscncd.“inihc UN whencqualityjsachicved 
It will he not only for women but for the 
organisation as a whole" 

'The lunctioning of NGOs and their 
rclalionship with donor agencies came up in 
discussions. Many iixik positions which were 
critical of donors and funding agencies. 
Questions were also raised about the role of 
donor agencies and the attempts lo influence 
agendas and NGOs which were accepting 
funds Thisaspecibearmcsparticularly crucial 
in the light of the preparatory process of the 
UN conference where donor agencies were 
very inlluential. Countries need to make 
financial commi tments about their own Gmss 
Domestic Prixlucu (GDP). But budgets and 
the decision as lo who got to the conference 
.ind who could speak was al.so a question of 
money At least half of the delegates lo the 
NGO f ornin were US- iind Canada-based. 
Japan, riiiiia and Thailand too had a large 
presence The extended preparatory piXKCss 
has to he critically leviewed. Many activists 
could not make it to the conference. There 
IS a pattern lo the networks that have been 
built up For the first time the Indian 
govcinincnt was forced to have a mediated 
relationship with its own NGOs thmugh .in 
Inter-Agency Facilitating and Co-ordinating 
Bureau, which it.scifisacrcation of the donor 
agencies. This pattern was repeated in Beijing. 
Briefings and meets at the official UN 
conference could only be organised through 
such established networks. Furthermore, the 
NGOs ,ind NGO caucu.scs arc based in the 
first world: their heads, and spokespersons 
arc largel y from there though a token pre.sence 
of the others may be seen. These arc not 
always allowed to voice their opinions. 

Given the hostile press the Beijing meet 
received it is necessary to put on record that 
the organisation of the conference was really 
admirable. Having heard about long queues 
at Cairo, etc, delegates were prepared for the 
worst. In fact the entire conference was 
extremely wcllorganised. Not only were basic 
nec^s met in terms of accommodation, even 
TV’, telephone, ISD, Fax, banking facilities 
and transport were ea.si ly avai lidilc. The same 
goes for medical facilities, though a friend 
who required dental care found that she had 
to pay far miKc for the ambulanccto be taken 


tothehospitaitiimtormeaemsi stee. Foou 
was availablegenera/Iy at about five fflinutes 
walk from different conference venues. The 
Golden Arch of McDonalds could be seen at 
a few spots and even as Judy .Small sang a 
song about the onward march of American 
junk food (amongst other things), there was 
a demonstration outside McDonalds one 
afternoon. Food was, however, slightly 
expensive going by Indian food budgets. On 
an average some of the delegates managed 
to live for 15 days on aboutS 3{X)-350 which 
is fairly reasonable going by the amountone 
pays in the west. Translation facilities were 
available in all the plenaries, and for some 
of the larger workshops. 

The dismantling of the socialist bloc was 
evidentin the waningof the peace movement 
The Peace Train group from Helsinki had 
problemsco-ordinatingilselfleavc alone link 
up with the others. The presence of Japan 
was marked in the peace initiatives. The Peace 
Tent was the centre of many activities. 

Tlie WIDF-organised workshops on the 
post-.socialist scenario which included some 
interesting discussions on women ’ s rights in 
the eastern bkx' countries. Awareness on the 
post-soviet unipolar reality was strong among 
the Palestinians. Many of these delegates 
were using this conference to regroup and 
take stock of the sped fie challenges faced by 
them. As one Croatian pul it, in a discussion 
on women's studies there is far greater talk 
ofwomcn'rightsnowsincetheeariierclimate 
of the 'ideology of equality’ nolongerexists 
It is important to note that while critiques 
ofcapitaii.sm and opposition to imperiali.sm 
were forthcoming from varied quarters there 
wcrcnoaltcmulivc ‘models’ being adviKatcd 
It was us if activists hud realised that lor thc 
inomcni coming to terms with this pha.su ol 
globalisation was the issue ut hand and that 
the economic agenda of conservatism was 
not entirely divorced from the aggressive 
political stance being adopted by 
fundamenlalisni. Recognition of thisdouhle- 
edged sword was a first step towards 
stemming the tide of conservatism and 
aicicrting that the women’s movement was a 
.significant component ol the torces working 
towards .structural transformation. 

Notes 

IThis report is haseci on inipre.ssions of the ineei 
us part of ihe All India Democratic Women’s 
Association delegaiinn lo the Forum and doe.s noi 
claim lo be an exhaustive uccoum of the entire 
meet. I would like to acknowledge Ihe inputs 
received from the other members of the delegation 
and through discussions with Vina Maxumdar 
Bela Malik kept up a healthy pn:s.sure on me U) 
write the report. | 

I While there wa.s a consen-sus on the failure 
of the existing policies to deliver, there was 
no unanimity on the altemaiivc.s. not even from 
the .standpoints from which iheerilicisms were 
being made. Even .so. the meet wu' 
eharaetraised by a remarkable openncs.s in 
atlitutfes, cutting acrussrcgional and ideologicat 
lines (barring the fundamentalists). Thi.s wa^ 
reflective of the overall need to obtain a broad 
picture which was necessary in working oiii 
counter-strategies. 
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Social Clause: Is Its Opposition 
Justified? 

i > 

SharitKBhowmik 


While the combined opposition of the developing countries to the 
linking of the social clause with international trade has had the effei t 
of deferring its imposition, it is a mattet of concern that these 
governments have done little to implement the ILO c onvenitons 
safeguarding the rights of labour 


INDIA happens to be one ot the lewcountnes 
where there is near uniinimity between the 
government, the employers and the trade 
unions on opposition to linking the social 
I lause with international trade indeed most 
iIlv eloping countries tear that whatever 
competitive edge they have in the world 
market through lower input costs will be 
ul f set by the impost turn ol the social clause 
By unfairly highlighting the provisions in the 
social clause the developed countries can 
create trade obsiac les through issues like 
human rights and untair labour piactices 

Ihtie IS a lurking tear among the 
developing courtries that in the present 
unipolai world these measure' will be used 
b\ the developed couiitiICS especially the 
I'S to intervene in the internal attairsol the 
developing countries thus eroding their 
politic al sovereignty 

These 'ears arc without doubt well- 
lounded The US especially has linked trade 
ivith developing countries with human rights 
III j selective manner For example the US 
IS speaihcading the ceononiie blockade ul 
Cuba III the name ot human rights even 
ilutuith there is no com rcie cv ideiiteoi any 
niaioi violation At the same a me China is 
given the status ol Most Favoured Nation 
dc spite the tact that it has unabashedly curbed 
di moeratic opposition Such examples ol 
double standatds arc very common which 
makes one doubt the genuineness ol the 
I oncerns voiced by many ol the developed 
countries about the sad plight of labour in 
the developing eountnes Are these countries 
taking up the issue ol the social clause 
bee dusc they sineerclv believe that this would 
c liable a better deal to labour in the developing 
ivorld or are they using it as a ploy tor their 
own interests by raising non-tariff barriers 
to international trade and in the prcKcss 
causing greater harm to labour in these 
countries > 

Reactions of dcvclopingcountnes towards 
the imposition ol the sih lal clause have been 
quitcstrong Fheyhavc unanimouslyiejected 
Its linkage with international trade The filth 
conference ol tabourminislersuf non-aligncd ^ 
and other developing countries held in Delhi 
on January 18-2^ rejected what it termed as 


the ‘west sponsored move seeking to link 
international trade and labour enforcement 
standards Thcconterence.whichwasattemted 
by labour mini sters of S7 countries, decided 
to oppose at all ink mational foraany attempt 
to link IL O conventions with international 
trade Speaking at the valedictory I unction ol 
the conference India's commerce minister 
Pranab M ukherjee sai d th at the social c lause 
wasameansofdepnvmg developing eountnes 
ol all the opportunities provided to them by 
globalisation and lice trade following the 
GATT agreement This united opposition ol 
developing countries has had some effect on 
the WorldTradc Organisation (WTO) It has 
icmporani V decided todclink the s(x.iai c lause 
from international trade 

An immediate lall out of the aggressive 
attitude ol the developed countries in this 
matter is that the developing countries arc 
be,.oming increasingly wary ol any attempt 
by international bodies to grant protection to 
labour This could he clearly seen in their 
attitudes towards a proposed convention cm 
home-based workcis bv 'he ILO recently 
Whi Ic the international track: union movement 
was unanimous in supporting the move tor 
aconvcntion mostol the governments having 
large sections of home based workers thought 
otherwise Some such as India and China 
lavoured a recommendation rather than a 
((invention while most others opposed both 
Interestingly countries like the US and the 
UK which have been at the torefront on the 
issue ol the social chusc opposed both 
convention and rccommcndution on home 
based work Perhaps they were womed that 
this protection would result in higher wages 
to the large sect ion ot i nfonnal sector workers 
(comprising mainly immigrants who work in 
sweat-shops) in these countries Here ttxi we 
can sec double standards at work 

Issi vs Raislu hv SiX'IAI Cl AlIU 

The developing umntnes have tor the 
present been able to defer the adverse el fects 
ot the social clause on intemaunnai trade 
Nonetheless itis necessary to takean objective 
look at the basic issues raised by the 
controversy, namely, the sad plight ot labour 
in tiw developing eountnes and to view the 


social clause from this aspect, rather than as 
a tixil ol the developed eountnes to suppress 
the developing world (which if has 
unfortunately becomedue to Its linkage with 
tiade) 

The SIX II O c onvcntions comprising the 
social clause have been pi.,id at vanous 
tmics and somcot them have been in existence 
for at least iwo dei.ides Governments in 
most ol the developing countries have 
endorsed i hese cons eniions \ et iposi of the 
provisions arc yet not fully implemented in 
these countries These conventions arc 
Fieedomol assiKiationtconvi iiiionno87) 
right to organise and bargain lollcctivclv 
(convention no dK) minimum tge lor 
employment of children (convention no 
118), freedom tiom discrimination in 
employment (convention no 111) equal 
pay lor men and women (convention 
no 100) and freedom from foiled labour 
(convention nos 28 and 10^) 

Many developing countries, including India, 
have passed laws on the issues concerning 
the siKial c lause but these made no signi licant 
dilteicnce to the actual conditions ot work 
The I qual Remuneration Act was passed by 
the government in I976andlhcrhildl abour 
Actwasmodifiedin 1985 Yet women inthe 
unorgan ised sec toi sti 11 get wages 'o wer than 
those ot men and children below 15 are 
widely employed in all type' ot hazardous 
work Similarly the tight to freedom of 
assiKialion has been gran’ed since long but 
the overwhelming ma|otuv ot India's 
workers espec lally those in the unorganised 
sector arevettoknow what arc trade unions 
Thcronstituiionol Indiaabohshesall forms 
ol discrimination based on caste religion and 
race but we find that in public sector 
undertakings the job quotas tor scheduled 
castes and scheduled tubes arc never tilled 
up Is It so dillicult to find wotkets orclass 
IV employees belonging to these categories 
ot isitbecausethc largely upper caste officers 
whodominate these services rctuse to do so' 

T hese arc some ol the issues which should 
have been discussed earlier by thegovrmmeffi 
and the tiadc unions Unlortunatelythey ciop 
up only when there is a threat to intci national 
trade Hence it is ironic that while some 
countries in the developed world attempt lo 
use the social clause to bciiei their own 
position in world trade developing i ountries 
are counteracting these manoeuvres by 
opposing any attempt to protect then workers 
They now tend to view any move totmprovc 
conditions ol workers as external threats 
How else can one explain the government's 
opposition to the ILO convention on home- 
based workers ’ 

Had the conventions cmbcxlicd in the social 
clause been sincerely implemented by the 
government the position of labour in India 
may not have been as helpless as it is now 
In this respect the support of trade unions. 
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4iong wjUi thcemploycis and tliegftvemnient, 
in nppusing (he <<uciai tiauMi seems somewhat 
imongruous with the ob|C(tives ot trade 
unionism 7 nc ti ade unions have opposed the 
stK lal I lause in order to uphold the national 
inicrtsi However had the provisions ot the 
social clause been implemented the quality 
ot life ot ihe workeis would have improved 
and this too would have served the national 
inteiest 

Ihi major 'radc unions in India have 
largely ignored the problems of w orkei s in 
the unorganised sector This set toremplovs 
92 pet tent ot the workers in India and it 
IS also the ma|or employer ot women and 
children The problems ot ihcse workeis 
have largely remained inv isible to the policy 
makers Hence it is not at all surprising that 
the sad plight ot c hi Id labour in the country 
became an issue onlv attei international 
exposure rhepressiirc loreliiniiiatingchild 
Idbuurwas built upoi Iv alter it bet ante an 
international issue \s a n suit the labour 
ministers ot the deve loping t ountnes who 
met in Delhi gave siilticicnt importance to 
the eliniitiation ol child laboui The 
uovetnment ot India toolias announced an 
ambitious scheme lor the elimination ol 
childhbour Ihe question now is were not 
the gov einment and the trade unions aware 
ot thegrossexploitationotchildrcncarlier > 
It yes thin why was it necessary tor 
inter national pressure to mount bet ore any 
subst<intiv c stepi ould be taken towards its 
elimination’Whv have the naltoiial trade 
unions not gi v i n enough impoi tance to the 
question ot child laboui in the past ’ The 
high incidence ol child labour is not mere l> 
a reflection of poverty in the countryside 
It also implies that hundreds and thousands 
ot ihildren have been denied elementary 
cduc ation w hic h in turn w i II at tec t the quality 
ot Ihe population m ilie tutuic 

SlXIAI C LAI SI AN(l UN(>K( anise o Sil roR 

Perhaps one ot the reasons loi the 
indilfercncc towards implementing the 
provisionsp* Iht soci il c 1 lusc was that thev 
were iilcvunt lo tin unorgiiiiscd sector 
which has remained laigcly ouiside the 
interest ot the national i.ade unions The 
organised sector has implemented the 
provisions to a laigc extent Here loo the 
exception is the tei plantation industry 
which with nearly one million permanent 
workers happens to be* tin largest cmployei 
in the oiganiscd maiuit iciiirini! sector In 
the lea plantations ot West Bengal and 
Assam which coliectivelv c iiiploy aiouiid 
7 SOtKX) permanent workeis wages arc 
abnormally low and child labour is ottu laliv 
permitted through the Plantation I about 
Ac t The ti gurcs pniv ide d bv the I ca Board 
indicate that these two stiles employ 
around 60 000 childien (those in the igc 
group 12 15 years) as permanent workcis 


Though there is a high degree of unionisation 
among tea workers these basic issues have 
nevet been on the agenda ot any of the 
national trade unions (including the more 
radical ones like AITUC and CITU) 

It IS mainly in the unorganised sector that 
there have been violations of the ILO 
conventions Because of the absence ot trade 
unions in this sector Ihe meagre legal 
protcc lion pros ided by government i s hardly 
everenloiced Theworkersarenotorganised 
in order to ensure that the legislations can 
be cniorced Their protection is left to the 
good otiiccs ot the bureaucrats in the 
governmenr (the officials in the labour 
depanincrUl 

At thes line time itcanbe seen that wherever 
agncultuidl workers orworkers in thcintormal 
sector have been unionised they have been 
able to 1 iTiprove their living conditions Trade 
unions like the Self-Fmployed Women s 
Association (SFWA), National Federation ol 
Construe lion 1 abour National Foium ol 
Fishworkcrs and some ot the unions ot 
agricultuni woikers have been tairly 
successlul in making some gains tor the 
workeis III ihis sector These attempts arc 
liniitcd ind ire restricted lo Iht areas of 
operiiion ol these unions They arc also 
dispiratc ind they seek to make sectional 
gams lot iliL specific workers These unions 
arc un ihli to focus on the problems ot the 
mytiul oicupations comprising the 
unorganiscd/intormal sector The national 
(1 ulc unions on the other hand arc able to 
take up Iht problems ot woikcrs in the 
organised sector at the national level and 
thus lottc government to pass legislations 
in then livoui Ihc recent move ot the 
m i|oi union> in the unorganised sector to 
conic together to form a national federation 
Nation il Ceiitie tor I abour (NCI ) is a 


promising development. The NCL htn been 
formed precisely because the unoiganised 
sector workers have no forum to raise their 
issues at the national level This move will 
hopefully gam visibility to this large section 
of underpaid unprotected workeis However 
this move also exposes the tailure oi more 
likely the indifference of the national trade 
unions in taking up issues confronting the 
majority of the working class in India One 
can therefore hope that with a national level 
union ot unorganised workers the issue ol 
implementing the social clause widi sincerity 
will be brought to the forctiont The point 
to he stressed here is that organisations ot 
the workingclass (vi/ trade unions) ilonecan 
be effective in solving workeis piobicms 
Neither the bureaucracy nor anv other 
organisation can till in this need 
The manner in which the developed 
countries (especially the US) have been using 
(OI misusing) the social clause cannot he 
suppoi ted by any se it-rcspec ting people The 
way in which some ot these countries have 
untiliscd this issue will lead to worsening nt 
conditions of labour in developing countries 
1 alherlhan improving them At the same time 
while opposing these moves should wt 
oppose the social clause itsell lor reasons 
ol national interest > Moreover why should 
the workings lass alone make sacrifices tor 
the nation'’ Reduction in costs can be 
achieved by lowering the profit rates ot 
industrialists and not merely by cutting 
down wage rates but how come nobody sets 
this on the agcnd<i ’ While on the question 
ot national interest it should be borne in 
mind that any move to improve the living 
and working conditions ol the v ast md|ori(v 
ot unprotected labour should serve the 
national interest as these people ton arc a 
pait < t our country 
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Win Mariamma’s Grandson Catch Up 
with Maramma’s Grandson? 

ArunodayGuha 

Bereft of constitutional safeguards, dalit Christians continue to stagnate 
at the lower rungs of the socio-economic hieranhy 


MARIAMMAwasvisitingMarajnma They 
M, ere born to the same parents and her given 
name was Narassamma In Maramma's hut 
in the hanjan eheri o1 Chundur in Guntur 
(listiiLtof AndhraPradesh they reminisced 
ibout the diiterent paths their lives had taken 
since that tatef ul day 40 years ago That was 
iht day when Narasamma and her beloved 
I immanna had been mariied in a church 
under new names Mariamma and Joseph 
riic padn had told them that Christianity was 
i brotherhood and as Christians lhe> would 
be able to pull out ot the madigas chcii It 
ippcaied true at least on sudays For the 
obligatory one hour they could share the 
iiiuals ot the service at the church with the 
c ntire Christian community ol (he Chundur 
environs even though the lew upper caste 
reddy and kammaChristians had their separate 
places in the church 

But they returned to the cheri after the 
service and t«ir the rest ol the clay and indeed 
lor all the ensuing six days they remained 
cut oil Ironi the c'hristians mi'cu Just like 
Maramma s lamily was shunned bv 
hiahmins 'cddysandkammas Mariamma s 
I imily wasobsiraciscdbybiahminChnstians 
icddy ( hrisiians and Chiistian kammas 

As the years rolled by a chasm opened 
u| between Mai lamina s hanjan Chnstians 
Old Maramma s madigas True they 
conitnued to live in die same cheri visited 
I Is hothcrand dined together Butvisitswere 
bicoming increasingly embarassing lor 
Mariamma Maramma s husbandPothayya 
wuh his 40 pel cent SSI C marks had lirst 
col a small job in the taluk ollice and later 
got elected to the state assembly Maramma 
ot ten went to Hyderabad when the assembly 
was in session and lived in the MLA’s hostel 
ind hobnobbed with the wives of upper caste 
Ml As Pothayya had his sights already on 
1 s at in the Lok Sabha and Maramma looked 
loiwardtohertrip to New Delhi attei the next 
■!» ncial elections Maramma’s only sorrow 
w IS that her son Mohan Rao no longer lived 
uiih his parents in the chen at Chundur 
Maiamma and Pothayya had seen to it that 
Mohan got a good education Ithadnotbeen 
toodi11 icult with stipends, scholarships and 
tiee hostel acct'mmodation and seat 
ricervation Hchadgraduated from theGuntur 
medical college and married thedaughter ot 


an MP who put the newlyweds in a nice 
little house in Hyderabad after Mohan got 
appointed as a junioi doctor in Osmania 
general hospital 

Manamma was aot jealous of Maramma s 
happiness After all she washerownsistei 
But she could not understand, let alone 
appreciate her own lot Sheand Joseph still 
scavenged the sirceN ol Guntur Their own 
mission school showed no special 
considciation lor Micheal, theirdarltng son 
So they enrolled him in the municipal sc hcKil 
Since there wcrenc' stipends and scholarships 
Mariamma took up toilet cleaning jobs in 
higher middle class homes after the municipal 
|oh She earned enough to buyhinitex tbooks 
and notebooks as well as clothes which 
compared favourably with those of hts 
classmates This she achieved by denying 
herself and Joseph things that were taken tor 
granted even in Maramma’s household 
Joseph had a matrii ulation certificate but his 
65 percent marks were not enough to compete 
with other applic aiit>^ tc;r the taluk office job 
The posts reserved lor SCs were not open 
tor him His nomination papers for fighting 
a reserved scat in the state assembly had been 
rejected by the returning officer during 
scrutiny Fvciywhcie at school lalukolticc 
and election office they heard the same 
letrain “No no You may be a scheduled 
caste madiga But you arc also a Christian' 
We can't help you It was no use their 
saying 'Christianity is our religion, our 
faith not our caste We remain sc heduled 
castes Our social status our economic 
position has not changed, only worsened 
compared to our own kith and kin in the 
cheris who remained Hindus” 

Somcol thcirneighbours and relatives had 
become neo-buddhists and Sikhs At first 
nothing had changed tor them But by and 
by, the parliament had amended the president’s 
constitution (scheduled castes) order, 1950 
and both Mahcndra Kumar and Buu Singh 
were going places Joseph could never 
understand the logic ot the government 
favouring the SCs in certain religions while 
he wasckmied his brother'in-law's reservation 
facilities just because he (Joseph) went to 
church on Sundays “What is the meaning 
of secularism that is tolddunng theelection 
sjpeeches’ he wondered 


Joseph attended a mass gathering of ten 
lakhs in riruchirapally went to New Delhi 
lor a mass rally at the Boats Club and made 
trips to Vijayawada. Naigonda and PJuru for 
mamoth public meetings He also signed a 
petition that was submitted with 50 lakh 
signaluics Bat Delhi wasnoi mov ed to end 
dociiinination against scheduled castes 
prorcssingCliiistiamtv 

Micheal passed the 12th c lass examination 
with 76 per cent He w,mied to go to college 
in Gunlui but ccsuld not make the grade in 
open competition Registeiiiig at the 
eniployinentexchaiigc hau not broughteven 
an interview card He could only lelieve 
Manamma a little by taking over tew of 
her residential toilet c leaning calls Me was 
ot marriageable age but there was nocjuestion 
of getting a bride Itom any of the reddy 
Christian <>i Christian kamma families ot 
equal financial status I here were no girlsol 
thenght age amongChnstian madiga families 
either luckily Mariamma could anange 
Michael's wedding with Shakuntala whose 
parents had like Maramma und Pothayva not 
succumbed to the blandishments of the 
missionanes 

Manamma often felt like taking the old 
padn to task But then the church h,ui 
confessed its failure to ciadicatc castcism 
among the Christians and had pleaded with 
the government to recognise the rcalitv and 
not todenyrcservationstof'hnsUan converts 
among haiijans The vatholic bishops 
conference lndia(( BCI) nationalcouncilot 
churches India(NCCI) and united chnstians 
movement forcqual i ights (All ICMF R) have 
been campaigning for the inclusion ot 
Christians ol scheduled (.astc oiigin iifthc 
constitution(schuduttdcasics)order Ajoinl 
commission ol the churchot north India the 
church of south India and the Marthoma 
c hurch had urged the government not to v lew 
It as a communal problem but i onsider it a 
human issue The nunoiities commission 
noted that the social andccomimic disabilities 
of dalit chnstians arc not getting niitig,ited 
because then voice is not heard in the 
legislature where they arc unrepresented 

Michael came one day to Mariamma 
excited He had acopy of the newly published 
handoutbyAIUCMER ‘rheCryol the Dalit 
Christians an appeal to the leaders believing 
III Secularism Human Rights and E^ual 
Justice' He read out the quotation from 
Babasaheb Ambcdk ar To the general mass 
of the Hindus, the untouchable temains an 
untouchable even though he becomes a 
Chnstian Michael also read out the statement 
byMahatmaGandhi A Harij.in may change ^ 
his garb and call himself catholic hanjan, 
neo-Mu&lim orneo Sikh but his untouchability 
will haunt him during ms lifetime I 

Michael told Mariamma it wasitonical that 
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Che hanjans who rcmainea in me Hinau luia 
hadexori iseduncouihability by ciimbtn)! the 
SIX Ml/cconomu ladder taking adv anUge ut 
reservations m schools colleges and 
government services So had nco-Sikhs and 
net) Buddhists WhyshouldChnstianhanians 
also be still haunted by unlouchahility' he 
asked 

The question bee amc even more poignant 
when one day their Chundui chen was 
Unched by those who called themselves uppci 
caste Families ot Matamma Mahendra 
Kumar and Buia Singh could fight the 
perpetrators ot the atrocities with the vs capons 
ot the protection ot civil rights aci and ihc 
SC/ST (prevention ot atnxities) act but the 
likesot Mariammaandhertamily I ouldonly 
get some ex-gratia compensation payment 
Indignant fora while Michael attei some 
reflection c timed down and wrote to P V 
NarasimhaRao 

Respccicd Fiadhan Mantii|i 
My parents converted to Chtisiianiiy four 
decades ago fhey have done iheii best to see 
that I grow u]i to K a sell lespecung Indian 
with nghts and duties cquil to those of other 
citi/ens They scavenged the streets and made 
dnmestie calls to c lean toilcis so that I could 
go to school although theic i^gre no stipends 


aminostciaccommoauicms Hutineycouiunot 
give college education So I t(x> clean toilecs 
Dunng these past 4S years the Christian 
comntuniiy a^ well as believers in seculansm 
hast pleaded tor human lights and equal 
lusfiec for the scheduled caste converts to 
Chiistianiiy 

Ses ei tl prohe bcxlies right down to the Mandal 
commission have shown how we suffer liom 
SOCHI economic disabilities and educational 
and lultuial backwardness and have 
n commended sututory benefits on par with 
scheduled castes professing othet leligicms to 
us as well Site parliamentary forum of 
SC s and SI s at the histone national convention 
onJum 111 17 IU92 in New Delhi recommended 
oui inclusion in the constitution (schedaled 
castes) ordci I'fSO 

The Supre me Court )udges in their 8 I judgment 
in the Mandal case said that caste does not 
change with the change in religion and there 
should ihciclorc he no denial ol aseis stum 
to us 

The Mir MIR and the national co 
oidinilion committee for SC Christians in 
symposi I have pointed out that upper casUs 
targctc d us ilong with other scheduled c cstes 
in Chundci Kanmehedu Neerkonda and 
Ciokkii iipally in Andhra Pradesh But wc 
alone inionc ihc bleeding victims were 
denied silcguards under civil rights and 


aiFOCiues ptevenaon caiocunenn 
LikeRaJivGandhi when he was pnme minister 
you too have piomised to extend us statutory 
hcneiits 

We are spread out among alt the slates and 
union lenitones but form a microscopic one 
per cent minority of the population 
Verification cit us by revenue officers 
presents no difficullv i' we mostly live in 
isolated harijan colonies and chens and ore 
known to all villagctrs 
We already enjoy non statutory benefits 
extended to scheduled castes So Ihc extension 
ot reservation in the services and in people s 
representative bodies involve almost no 
financial burden on the exchequer 
Since no article of the constitutton of India 
needs lo be amended but only para ot the 
presidents s constituUon (scheduted astes) 
order I9S0 as in the case of SCs in Sikhism 
and Buddhism with a simple ina|ority I 
came tly plead that you lultil your piomtsc 
to us dunng the term of Ihc present Lok Sabha 
iiscit 

I am expecting my wile tti present me our tirsi 
child hclort the year end May I expect my 
child will not miss in lift what I and my 
generation ot Chnstian hantans have been 
denied > 

Yours sincerely 
Micheal Joseph 
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TADA and Indian Democracy 

( 

SudbaPai 


Imws like TADA give extensive powers to the state vis-a-vis ordinary 
(itizens, thus provuJing grounds for its misuse 


1 Hb increasing authoritarianism ot the state 
has long been a major concern tor analy> (s 
ol Indian politics The 1980s witnessed the 
LIIK iincnt and extensive use ot laws such 
(<.1 ADA whichpermitncMi-justiciablclorms 
ol detention These evidences ot state 
luthoritananism in the face ot growing 
uonomic and political crises raiscquestions 
ot public accountability and rule ot law as 
ihc touiidation ot democracy 
On March 11 1994 the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutional validity of TADA 
md did not suggest any changes within the 
strucAre ot the act as it wou Id jeopardise the 
inicndment ot pailiament However the 
iiidacnicMit records large-sc ale misuse ot the 
M Fht union home minister has admitted 
It III the parliament A review lommittce 
.oiiMsling ol seen lanes ol various 
Jv p itlmcnisiUid poliicotlicials was lormcd 
lo screen out Ihc cascsot misuse Although 
[Ik points ol contention arc many the 
.ovcinment iciliscd that the ici has been 
misused ind i icvicw ol TADA cases was 
hcc'iin Tliese events have initiated a public 
Jebate upon the ncccssiiv ol 1ADA m a 
JcniiKraiic society Since then iinck'i Ihc 
pressure ot public protests the government 
IDS announced to .nnetui it ilthough Ihc 
Jem md IS lo lepc il It iltogcihci 
llieeeiuic lorpohlic ilstudies Jawaharlal 
S^hru llnivcrsiiy convened a one day 
ivoi kshop on T ADA and Indiar. Democracy 
an Icbruary II I99S The wot kshop 
iddressed itself to the implications ot 
luihoriiarian measures lor the gniwih ot 
Ic ipoeracv in India and the possible way s in 
w/l icli questionsolecjuitvand lusticc could 
ScduiltwithinourscKicty Morespecilically 
Ihc discussion centred upon (a) the factors 
ivhic h permit the enaciment ol laws such as 
I ADA (b) Its use and misuse and(c)whclher 
aich an act is required at all on the statute 
sooks or should it be lepcalcd or amended 
Inhisiniioductory rcm<irks AswiniKRay 
luilined the background ol the emergence 
*1 I ADA The 1980s in contrast to 
Jevt lopments in other parts ol thg world, 
tv itnesscd the twin phenomena ot economic 
libeialisatioii accompanied by political de¬ 
le mocratisalion The latter prtKess has been 
in irked by leclinulogieal modernisation ot 
!be security establishment and use ot 
Jnaccountableuvcrctunby the state apparatus 
I his has reinforced the process of reversal 
it demueraiie rights won afteryearsot struggle 
n the era ol natumal liberation 


Ray outlined the increasing duality within 
India sposi colonial democracy between an 
uninterrupted process ot periodic elections 
in the prest nt phase under strict scruuny by 
the election comniisiun a vibrant pluralistic 
print media a strident democratic rights 
movement encompassing many deprived 
groups on the one hand and the increasing 
proliferiition ot police and para-military 
organisations and repressive legislations on 
the other It is in ih,s context that the debate 
on TADA becomes a peg on which to hang 
the discourse ol India's democratic 
governance 

In his inaugural address the chairman ol 
the National Human Rights Commission 
(NHRC) JusticeRanganalhMisra covered 
a wide tange ot issues dealt with by the 
commission with regard to TADA and the 
probiemsand limitations It laced Unctorlining 
thcimporuinccof transparency accountabihty 
and legitimacv m i doimKratic polity he 
toe used upon the ohiectionabic aspects ol 
1 ADA and Ihc m innct in which it has been 
used paiticulaily since 1989 It has been 
brought to Ihc notice ot the commission that 
in most cases it is the police that creates a 
situation where I ADA is invoked Two 
incidents ihil became lest cases tor the 
commission mentioned by lusticeMisia arc 
Ihc Saiijay Dutt c isc and the branding of 
pickptKkcls on the forehead Discussing 
similar legislationsin the UKagainst the Insh 
people he held that their provisions were not 
as severe as TADA 

He inloriiK d that Ihc commission has been 
trying to impress upon the government that 
the act must be withdrawn the reasons put 
forward being its draconian nature which is 
against the tenets ot dcmcKracy its gross 
misuse Its low rale ol cons iction '0 8 per 
cent only) which reveals its inetlectivcness 
and the administration of thestatutc being lelt 
solely lo the c'xccuiivc In conclusion he 
emphasised upon the need lor sensitisation 
ol the police and the public against the act 
tor the hcalthv functioning ol democracy in 
India Agreeing with Justice Misra Y K 
Alagh was critical ol brutalisation ot power 
and urged the participants in the workshop 
toexplore institutional mechanism toresolve 
the many dualities within India sdemocracy 
threatening to undermine the creative 
opportuntues of the new era of econutme 
reforms 

The opening paper by S K Chaube, 
examined the context and the manner in 


which the ConstiiuionofFreedom'.ie.the 
framing ot the fundamcinal nghis took place 
within the consttiucni assembly The steel 
frameotimpciialrulesover Indian subjects, 
Il miled largely to the Indian Penal Code (!PC) 
and Criminal PrcKcdure C cxlc (CPC) had 
generated a consistent md glowing demand 
lorrightsduring thecolonial period trom the 
Indian nationalists This is seen in the Indian 
National Congress resolution ol 1918, the 
Nehru committee ol the all pai tv conference 
l92KandtheKatachiiosolutionol I9f I etc 
1 he nationalist preleience lor lundamcntal 
rights with few linutaiions on them was 
presented in thedialt of Iundamc ntal iights 
prepared by K M Munshi Ioi the tundamenta) 
rights subcommittee ol the constituent 
assembly It was intended to be a legal 
instrument treating definite and legally 
entorceable i ights and corresponding duties 
between the union units and citi/ens oi 
India 

However the nationalist lawyer-freedom 
lighter approach clashed with two other 
powerful opinions in the subcommittee 7 he 
lirst the administrative appro tc hot B N Rau 
di aw ing upon the narrow coltmial sysic m ol 
rights w amed against merely enumerating the 
fundamental rights in general terms and 
leaving it to the c ourts tocnlorcc them This 
would create uncertainty restrict the power 
ol the legislature and enable an inemovable 
judiciary lesssensiiiveiopublu needsinthe 
social and economic sphere than the 
representatives ot the periodically elected 
Icgislativehody tlicpowcrtovelolegislation 
1 he second the purely legalistic approach 
ol Alladi Knshnaswarns A>yai held lhal 
rights needed to he qualified on grounds ol 
national security public order and 
morality It was the latter two opinions 
which prevailed Asaicsuli Chaube argued 
the chapter on lundamcntal lights (part III) 
ot the Constitution icliccis the law against 
which the national move mcnl had loughi 
I his IS parlicularlv evident in the discussion 
on liccdom ol speuh and scciccy ot 
corre spondciicc dealt with inclausc' (aland 
(g) ot article S in the Munshi draft The 
former was quali I it'd by inserting a provision 
bodily lifted trom the IPC which made 
public iiion ol any seditious obscene 
slaiuleious libellous or defamatory matter 
punishable Ttic latter was dropped f rom Ihc 
list ol fundamental tights as it would give 
every private correspondence the rank of a 
state paper and obstruct ihecstablishment of 
any case ot conspiracy against ihc state As 
Somnath l.ihin the communist member 
observed in the assembly these are 
tundamcntalnghts from ihc police constable's 
point of view Here we find none of the 
existing powers of the executive have been 
done away with ” 

In any discussion of TADA ttxiay, it is 
relevant to note that even though an elaborate 







pnita'lHmagdinsiunrcAsonahledetenuonalter 
arrest was added in ihc Constitution, at the 
same 11 me 11 exc luded prevent i ve detention' 
from the scope ot such protection This 
according to Chaube was the cause ol the 
non-availability oi due priKess oi law' to 
Indian citi/cns and the pictcrcncc in the 
Constitution for “procedure established by 
law" In conclusion he pointed out that it is 
most unusual tor a constituent assembly to 
be guided in the making of a constitutional 
lawbythepievailingcriminallaw Whileihe 
communal situation might have been one ot 
the leasons lor this set there ate clear 
evidences ol colonial legacy in the 
constilutionul law providing space tor laws 
hkcTADA 

Rellecling on the enoimous growth ol all 
central police lorces (CPI) in the ..ountiy 
since independence .ind pointing out the 
feudal and c olonial It gac les ol the police in 
India laytilakCiuha Roy spaperI’mphasised 
ihc need loi letoim ol the police system 
Rclerring to the int teasing use ot police 
forces, he maintained that even though under 
the Constitution law .iiid older is a state 
subject over the years there has been 
increasing dependence ot the stale 
governments on the central police forces 
(undcraiiicleISS) whit hisnotahealthy sign 
lor the democratic system in the country 

The papiff provided dct.iils ot the genesis 
and enormous growth ol the CPPs or para 
militars torces in India Raised as small 
tore es on a nnxierate budget with limited and 
deal ly det ined lespoiisibi lilies the CPFs have 
over Ihc yearsexpanded both in terms ol si/c 
and naitire ol icsponsibiliiics The Assam 
Rillcs lor example r.iised in IR'^S as the 
Cachar levy and renamed in 1917 was 
origin.itlj acollei lion ot men ptHirlv armed 
p.irttally trained hapha/aidly oigamsed 
assoilediv iloihcd and niisenibly paid all 
commanded by a civil otiicer Today the 
tone compiiscs 31 hallaliuns and its 
s,inciioncd strength IS S2 4W) Thedemands 
m.ide upon the CPI s have cuntinuouslv 
increased The CRPl piovides the best 
example Beginning as a small unit in 1939 
and ic'constituted as one >f the armed loices 
ol the union under the CRPP act 1949 lor 
mainicn.incc ol internal secutity. it has now 
become the mam torce deployed in almost 
all si.ites/iinion iciiitories It has been 
deployed in s.uioiis pans ot the country to 
cope wiili ciitical law .ind older situations 
ansincoul ot naxaliic violence communal 
riois.ienorism ii’surgencv loiemlonesiate 
police lorces duiine elections natural 
calamities tic .ind was .ilso used dupng 
Opeiaiion Klue .Si.ir in Puniab in I9K4 and 
asp.iri ol ihe Indian Peace Keeping f tire e at 
Sril.anlcam 1987 Its stiength has risen Irom 
870m 194710 1 64,(KX)in IW Thenumber 
.ind type ol CPFs and expenditure on them 
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huveim.'roascUstnceinuepencienceFeiicciing 
the growing dependence of the state upon use 
ot lorce While the Border Security Force 
with 149 battalions, and the Indo-Tibetan 
Border Police with over 24 battalions are 
used toguaid the northern borders, thcCcntral 
Industiiai Secuiity Force and the Railway 
Proicc tion Foae arc specialised need-based 
lorccs, but they are also at times utilised lor 
inicnial security duties The National ,Scvunty 
Guard (NSG) and the Special Prtiteciion Group 
(SPG) are two specialised loices raised 
helween 1986-88 While the lormcr was 
laised to meet the emergent threats ol 
exticmism and terrorism including hijacking, 
the latter was raised lor ptoviding security 
to the family members ot the prime minister 
and former prime ministers These are the 
most expensive CPFs compared to their 
sirength For instance in 1991-94, the 
expenditure incurred bv the t.(KX) strong 
STO wasappioxiniatclyRs 19 92croie while 
ilie 7,000 strong NSG spent aiouml Rs 57 
cioiein 1992-91 Wiih the demand loi VIP 
suiiriiv increasing, there is demand lot 
.luementaiionol these toices and the .innual 
ixpendiiureol iheSPG is expected to jump 

10 Rs |5() Cl ore 

Guha-Roy argued in conclusion that mere 
inciease in the luimhei ot CPFs without 
iniplementing the reijaiicd internal relorms 
within the poli< e system in India to make it 
inoreeltcctive will not help in dealing with 
deleiioialing law and ordci and increasing 
ilireatsIriviiKiiorists c.isieistandcommiinal 
loiics and insuigenis in the countiy Me 
pointsoul that the tailiiieol thegosernineiil 
loimprovethe living and serviceconditioiis 
ol the central police peisonnel, particularly 
at the lower levels has contributed to the 
hiulalis itionol power Iliey are compelled 
to li\ e in huts and tents with total .ilienation 
liom their l.iniilies loi lone periods Iheie 
IS no lixcd houis ol dui' lor them and 
hariiiiu the B,SI the inieinal giiev,iiice 
ledrcssal machiiicries are inelleclivc and 
unsatislaclois lleempbasisedlhal'liaining 

11 human nuhts ‘ should bo p.irt of the pic- 
induciion piogiammclot thcceniral police 
|H rsonitel belon- they aic scni loi countet- 
insurgency or similar kinds ol operations 

lusiiceRaimder Sac harm his piesentation 
held that the recent Supreme Court dec ision 
upholding the ai t will weaken the light lor 
pioicciionot huniannghts TADA has already 
negated vatious rights that have long been 
established as essentials tor lair tiiai ol the 
acc used and is in coni lict with international 
human rights covenants ol which India is a 
signatory The most important ground on 
which the constitutionality of TADA can be 
challenged relates to section IS by which 
confessions to a police officer of Ihe rank 
of supcnntendeni ol police were made 
admissible as against the gcncarl law of 


eviuence Anoincr ctiaiienge pertains to 
section 16 ot the act which pcimitted the 
court not to disclose the names and identity 
ot witness lorlhepiosc'cution thereby deny mg 
the accused his tundamcniai and clfcctive 
nghttocross cxaminaiion TADAalsosiolaies 
article 14 and 21 ol the Constitution He 
aigued lhal misusci'l TADA is evident tiom 
the laigenumherol c.tses lecorded inGuiarat 
whic h 1 s not a icrronst-al tc cted state and has 
the low conviction latc anywhctc in the 
country 

Oovind Mukhoty emphasised the limited 
lole ol the N H KC m dealing with Ihe 1 AD A 
as It has only lecommendatory and not 
itnplcmeniaiise powers Giving details ot 
various cases ot atrocities on women and 
dalits, and the feudal character ot the slate 
.ippai alus indealing with such cases, Mukhoty 
made a stiong and impassioned plea lor the 
repeal of the I ADA act 

While maioiiiy ol the participants endoised 
the view that I ADA must be repealed 
di 11 erent I cas< ms \\ ore adv aiiced lor the step 
Some pointed out that the victims ot I ADA 
were usually iheniinorilicsorlhcpcHir while 
others held that I ADA illustrates the alienation 
and htcakdown ot the police force 

The discussion in the second session 
conccntr.ac'doii the socio-economic basisol 
Moleme theioenivestatcanditsimplicatioiis 
loi the reinloicemcMit ot democracy in India 
Initialmgihedisc ussion ManoranianMohanty 
.iigucd that the authoritarian measures 
iiiliereiii ml ADA havcdstx lal base and are 
p,irl ol the growing ensis of the slate lioni 
iheniid-I97{)s riiispiocesscicatcssituations 
toi useot authoiitanan measuresinordcrto 
cope with the crisis One has to take note 
ot the socio-economic basis ol violence in 
India ihecommunalpioblem.thcalienation 
ot irihals and ol minorities in Punjab and 
Kashmn etc L xpci.eiicc has shown that use 
ol lepicssivcmeasines only creates grounds 
totlurthetviolence Mohantyleltthatonlhe 
one hand (heie is an increasing demand toi 
lullilnicnt ot dcmocralic rights, and on the 
other the Male has resorted to more and more 
cocrcivcmeasures rhejustiticalionon ADA 
as being ncLCssaiv lot democracy creates 
dangers to denux racy 

In contrast Kapil Sihal took the position 
that the fault lay not with the law, but with 
those charged with the task ot implementation 
He cited the anomaly that ‘TADA is like a 
surgeon's knilc placed in the hands ol a 
butcher’ The extraordinary situations 
existing in areas such as Punjab, Kashmir, 
etc, necessitate acts likeTADA However, he 
agreed that the draconian provisions need to 
be scrapped and the act must be made 
consistent with ordinary law As the teimnst 
problems ijuantilativcly vary inditferent parts 
ot thecouniry ,Sibal suggested that tlie answer 
lay in (i) looking at the politico-economic 


cause ol the ptablem, (ii) increasing ttie 
aceountabiliiv of the persems implementing 
TADA, and lastly, establishing “a non* 
goseinmental independent screening 
committed.' to give c leanuic e toi prosecution 
ot c ases Gurpicet Mahapin pointed out that 
dscxieiv which adopts a detnix latic structure 
ot gov c I none e must gi V e pi ion ly to indi vidual- 
based c IV 1 1 and poll iical i ighls although there 
would be scxial costs involved m doing so 

III the discussion dial followed many 
pai tieipants pointed out that il ob|ec tioiiable 
elements weie removed, then TADA would 
heindistinguishahletiomordmaiy law, which 
IS the same as Ihe demand tot icmoval of 
T ADA Opinion leniaiiied div ided upon the 
restrictive use ol TADA as against its total 
tenioval 

Presenting an overview ol the provisions 
ol T ADA, Harish Dhawan’s (PUDR) paper 
opined (hat iheovetnclingpoweisil gives to 
the slate appaiatus violates almost cvety 
salegiiaidguaraiitcedhythcC'onstitutioii, (he 
mec hanism ol chec ks.ind balances, principles 
ol lihcidl juiisprudence and natural justice 
won atler years ol struggle by the people 
By constantly presenting an array ot statistics 
on iciionsm the government has Tied to 
show (hat I ADA is an absolute necessity 
I lowcv cr I )hawai i pointed out that the power 
to legislate is hut pait ot a laigei siruilure 
that includes the power lo com woids, 
construct images and thereby shape public 
opinion Furlhei the manner in which 
legislation hasdelined lerroi isl and disruptive 
activities makes holding and prat using ot 
certain political beluTs a crime The act has 
been used by evciy niajor political patty that 
has formed a government at the lentral nr 
state level Phe misuse is built structurally 
into the act loi iianow political gams or tor 
‘making a tasi buck Although inilially 
iiicant to be used against Khalisianis the act 
has been used agaiiisi minoiiiics iribalsand 
political aciivisis III various pails ol the 
country theiebygivingiiasecianancliaiaclet 
Dhawan lell that the present attempts tocreat 
1 I ADA witliahiiinan lace' aicieinlorcing 
the arbitrariness of ihccxcutive, at the cost 
ol I xisting msiiiuiions of demix rac y 

Against the background of the implications 
of TADA on spcciiic cases, N V Baba cited 
instances tioniKashmirtoshow that violation 
ot huttun nghts go beyond laws I Icexplamcd 
that the process had become a vicious circle 
in Kashmir militancy c reates conditions tor 
repressive laws and vice versa 

Concluding the session Aswini K Ray 
noted that the workshop helped to underscore 
the ex ten&i vc power that TADA gi ves to the 
state vrr-fl-vrr the ordinary citi/eii. its gross 
misuse, and the need lo icv oke it He echoed 
Justice Mishra's exhortation ‘ T ADA must 
be repealed” because measures like TADA 
have a built-iri proclivity lot misuse 
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CZECH REPUBLr 

Problems of ‘Voucher Privatisation’ 


Stephen Steiger 


'Voucher privatisation ’ ojstate enterprises has failed to deal with the 
piohlem of the marginalisation of the ownership function which had taken 
pUu c under sot laltsm 


1 HI* priK'laitncd .nm ol C/cchpnvativaiion - 
siinilai loall the other pnvatisatitms in hastem 
Europe - wa^ ‘to find a i oiieicte owner It 
IS only suih an owner \sho manages the 
property ei onomieally with responsibility 
and el til. lent y suite it is he personally who 
expcricntes proliis and losses ol his 
eniiepiencurial deeds and decisions Few 
post revolutionary ideas wereaeicpted by 
public opinion in such a general stay without 
ob|ei tions as was this thesis This is easy to 
iiiidei aand il we lake intoc onsideration the 
socialist expeiience ol how anonymous 
state owneisliip had been working 

I coiioniic liheialism comprehends the 
tontreleownei asaunitvol Ihcexecution 
and ownership luntiioiis Fhe ownership 
lunctionistitulai Whcnlamtheownerthcn 
the given pioperiv IS mine and because of 
this Mile I can dispose of it as I wish Tins 
right IS being guaranteed by law However 
I can deleuaie the execution ol my pro 
[X'liy to some other person who would dis 
pose ol It nioif skillnlly than niysell Such 
a peison could be called a man.igei 

II the titular owiieiship .iiid its execution 
.lie niditlerc ntliaiids then ilieie isa |xissibility 
they can be sepaiaied oi even divoiced 
.iclually I he owneisliip tunc non isaiitulai 
one only I he owneiship and its exec ulioii 
.11 e bei nu di V oic ed on a gi and sc .lie espec lal l\ 
when execiitioii/eniiepieneiiiship K'comes 
VCIV dein.iiicinig pioltssion.illv when it 

net essii,lies special pi olessioiialqualdicaiioiis 
which the owner cIck’s not have* oi want to 
h.ive I hedevelopiiieiiioiindiisiiy ic'chnology 
.ind ieiliiiic|ue have gom in ihis diteclion 
The inanagenal revolution tiKik pl.ice, a pan 
III the bio.ider piocess ol dcvalu.ition ol 
propelty lights .ind eiowili ol burcaiicMtic 
slate tegiil.iiion ol owiuiship This is what 
happened in the industiialised countries 

Thetemedv iheiico conseivaiivepolitical 
p.inicsinlhc west heeantopiestribeagainst 
thisdev aluatioii tspi iv alisaiion This should 
unile again ownership nehis with their 
evetulion and thus renew the lunction and 
cogency ol ownership 

C/fth piivaiisalion was accompanied by 
simil.ii rlieioric 1 he authunlics were looking 
lot a concrete owner to icncw the weight ol 
property rights and to surmount the 
ma*ginalisalioii ol the ownership lunction 
whic h h.id developed beyond me.isurcundei 


scKidhsm The voucher privatisation was 
regarded as the most effective solution It 
seems however, tha^the above-mentioned 
problem is not being solved by this method. 
It c'vcn reproduces it in another form 

T he authors ot voucher privatisation knew 
that the ownershi p function was menaced by 
itsinarginahsaiinninthrformofanownCTship 
which could be dispersed in the hands of a 
mass ot small shareholders To prevent a 
wild breakneck process ol gradual 
concenii.iiion of this dispersed own^ship, 
mvesinicni funds emerged which executed 
the coni c nil ilion in parallel w ith the course 
ol priv<iiisaiion 

\ ei ihe problem ol dispersed ownership 
has not been solved in this way Were it not 
toi Ihe fundsthedisperscd and marginalised 
property could have been sci/cd by its 
executor ic the manager ot the enterprise 
Alierihc dis.ippearanccol the stale and party 
icpiesc ni.iiives the manager could turn the 
dispel Sion ol the owners and their I unctional 
in.ihihiy to his advantage This advantage 
would noi leprc'seni a reward tor his labour 
but would lolhiw liom the imbalanced 
siinciiiic ol the pioiierty lelations 

However the investment funds did not 
chinni.iu ilnspossihihty - they only gave it 
anoiher loim An advantage similar to that 
ol ihc nuipiisemanagcrcannowbctaksii 
up by Ihc luiul manager He is disposing ol 
Ihc propciiv hi'causc he is representing its 
owiicis the sh.ireholdersot the fund who arc 
dispersed in other words, mostly imaginary 
T he iii.iioiity ol the shareholders can hardly 
apply then ownership function in any way 
olhei than by buying ch selling their shares 
onthestcKkexi hange The petty shareholders 
should like lo he invited to the general 
.issembly whichit 'well prepared’tan be |usi 
.1 formality As a matter ol tact nothing is 
being really solved theresinceeverythmg has 
bet'n agreed discussed and ‘approvcci' in 
advanc e One can expect that the process ol 
concx*ntr.ition .ind sittingof the fund properties 
IS yei lo come, but it would be a surprise 
should It not prcKecd to the managers 
saiistaction The losers will be - becauscol 
thcmargmalisationotthcirpropertyiunrtion - 
most prcriiably the petty shareholders ol the 
funds 

The funds manager can even multiply his 
advantage resulting from the weakcontnil ot 
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of the property in h» enterprise, forexample, 
as a memberot the board of directors A kind 
of adouble separation of ownership from its 
execution takes place The fund manager is 
fusing with the enterpnse manager Both 
groups can behave as owners in spite of nut 
being so and not experiencing the 
consequences of their ventures tm their 
properly 

Under the communist regime the manager 
was ‘responsible* to his ministry, hisactiviUes 
were 'directed* by the State Planning 
Commission-andtheParty 'watched* over 
all of this These authorities represented the 
people’s ownership and took advantage ot 
this difference between the imaginary titular 
owner and the actual real tactoi they 
represented Now when the party has 
disappeared and the Planning Commission 
has been dissolved, the 'concrete owner is 
being represented by an investment fund 
(besides the marginalised small shareholdcis) 
Thus the real owner is also imaginary to a 
certain degree, yet the resu 11 1 ng ad van U^c I or 
the managers of both kinds is real 

All in all It appears that after the mass 
privatisation of the Oeeh economy Ihc 
exccutionof the ownership and theownership 
functions have diverged and the managers ol 
the funds and of the enterprises are using the 
Icxiphole to their advantage The new struc tui c 
ot properly relations should now becxamincd 
thoroughly as lo iis rc.il functioning The 
rhetoric about the merits ot the concrete 
owner* cannot be a substitute tor such 
examination 
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Salvaging ‘TYtiditional’ Knovtiedges 

Nirmal Sengupta 


Bv constructing false tradition-modem dichotom\, that whu h was u\eful 
in traditional knowledges was mstitutionallv suppressed The time has 
(ome to recognise the mistake and bridge the ftssuie 


WHAT IS our economic strategy'' Policy- 
makers depict as it liberalisation, privatisation 
and globalisation are panacea ol all evils 
Critics tend to suggest resurrection ol the 
post-independence policies ot closed door 
state controlled, licence regime Can we 
envision a meaningful alternative' 

The starting point tor such an exercise is 
not an unscientific passionate appeal to a 
modem brand of swadeshi but redetining 
what constitutes development and rcasscs 
ong what are the resources for development 
inacounttylikeours Howdowecharactcrise 
ihe present state of out development > AIut 
SO years ot independence our achievements 
ire tar above nominal But there are serious 
shortcomings Forexample evenatlerncarl> 
halt a century since independence, we have 
still not been able to teed, clothe, shelter 
educate, employ and extend health care 
lac ill ties to all our people It houses can be 
luili only with cement and steel, then it is 
^uite possible that housing tor alt isautopian 
Jream The picture changes substantially it 
we include in the list the wide varielv ot 
naterials and techniques traditionally 
employed by our people in different parts ot 
>ur land in making houses tor themselves 
It we include in our plans the wide variety 
it proven medicines, practices and principles 
hat have been indigenously evolved tor 
lealth care in our society, then the resource 
position on the health care front may not 
ippcar as bleak as it now seems It the wide 
ange ot materials and techniques that our 
armers have traditionally employed tooisure 
and tertility, pest control, high yield, etc - 
irc included in the list of resources at our 
ommand then the prospect of enhancing 
ood production substantially in an eco- 
ogically and economically sound manner 
nay not appear as daunnng as itseems now 
\nd so on 

This 1 $ not a mere wishful thinking In the 
asi decade development analysts have 
undergone substantialchange which contests 
n many a sphere, the existing notions of 
ievelopmern With discovery ol newer 
md newer technologies once unimportant 
natenaJs become important resources The 
aiest in this senes of dtscovenes is in tlw 
ueaofbiodiversity While we have neglected 
his very nch hemage of ours for years 


sometimes even destroyed our traditional 
biodiversity conservation techniques in 
overeagerness to show our modernist 
attitude the world has come to a cntical stage 
where this is one ol the most valuable 
resources It is this kind of rich heritage 
which now need the support of modem 
science and technology tocarry us forcefully 
into the next century 

Another ret ent development - increasing 
awarenessaboutenvironmental problems and 
sustainability loo has increased the 
importance of traditional technologies This 
hastx cun ed in more than one way Tiadition 
and sustainability ,irc indeed tautological 
identities All that ever occurred in the past 
were not glonousorsusiainablc as revivalism 
tends to think I here ccnainly appeared non 
sustainable pi,iciiccs in the past, even in 
Raintaisu\ 1 hey did not last Onlythoscihat 
withstotxJ the icstol time are handed over to 
us as traditional Only these are the eligible 
candidates lor unJeisunding alternatise 
modelsol sustainable development Nonew 
model can be dt elated as sustainable until it 
has been tested incourseot time orin other 
words has become iniditional The world 
commi ssioii (Ml c ns I ronment and development 
(Briindtlaiid Commission pp II4-I^) has 
drawn aiiention to this role ot traditional 
societies though m a very limitedscnsc That 
docs not mean that the past situations c an be 
reproduced or that ill traditional systems are 
sustainable But important principles of 
sustainability can be learnt Irom these 
traditional systems 

Besides the tools for analysing economic 
development arc also changing Its con- 
sequeiiees,iie seiv broad It cnsitonmcnial 
impact assessment is inicgiatcd into the 
conventional cost hcnelil>inalysistorproject 
selection then many ina|ord.ims may turn out 
to be less attractive than the traditional small 
storages or rainted farming The newly 
developed kniIs like natural resource acunints 
or energy accounts impute values not only 
to production and consumption hut also to 
conservation There is an interesting 
consequence to it If in future these UKilsare 
integrated into the social accounting 
frameworks - which is likely - many tithal 
communities residing in symbiotic rekunms 
with the nature may appear as affluent even 


in the nuxlern sense 1 hese are signilicani 
lor the developing countries On the one 
hand these countries must oppose the use 
ot ihesi* tools bv advanced countries to 
perpetuate ih>* Matus quo ol exiiavagant 
lilesiyle by the rich and Ihntt lor the pcHir 
On the other hand these <tc*vc lopmgc ounttics 
must also realise tluii they m cil to rt define 
their dev elopmciilal uoals m the light ot Ihe 
emerging valuation imthcKls I von il by 
some magic politic il economic and 
technologic altactoisehminaimgi ipidgiowth 
possibiliiies arc revoked n uill still he 
impossible loatidinthc high siuidiulsol 
liv ing ot the wesicnu ounti ics loi evci yoiu 
Nature and the ptobicnis ol resource 
availabililvwillnotalkm thii Wemusihave 
aiialtcmativc visionol fuiiia whichistc.isihlc 
and sustainable 

The third iinpoitani reason is noi cxai llv 
a new one It is the obtuseation (>t develop 
mental goals by dominant political ideas and 
vested interests f vetysiKitlv must buildup 
on Ms past developing whal is uselui and 
rejecting wh,il is obsolete Rul objective 
judgment has not prevailed in all siiu iiions 
It IS well know n th.il the c olomal i c giinc had 
otiendisc rcdiicd the Indian vv.iys ind l,iv outed 
seveial nuHlcrn pr>u.(iccs lh,it weic not 
necessarily superior in sciciililic or 
tcchnologicalconsidcMlions I vcnalicrlhc 
independence ihc scctaiumundcistandingof 
science ol ic-chnologv icin.iiiud m vogue 
Under the inlluencc ol moclcniisaiion 
syndrome mic particularkindol litcstvlc,ind 
v,ilucs - popuiarlvbuimislc idingly known 
as western model ol dcvilopmeni - has 
come lobe regarded issujiciiorio illollicrs 
This IS best known to economists ihiough 
Rostowian model ot growth This paradigm 
has been aniplvcrilic iscd indicatinu Ih it this 
IS an apology lor ncocolonial hcgi mony a 
coniinujlion ot the while man s burden 
thesis bven radical theories like that ol Marx 
.irc not devoid ol this bias I he west centric 
viewsotMarx swritingshasehceiiciiliciscd 
by Mill xiststhemscvcs Under the influence 
ol this paradigm people all ovci the world 
havedesircdnot jusi tullilmcnlot then needs 
bul U) tultil those in some pariiculaily 
lashionahlt ways Consumc'risnih.is spread 
into many undesirable directions I he nth 
repository ol human knowledge has been 
paniuoncd Irom the vantage point ot powerlul 
organi sations Modern insiiiiiiional 
structures not scientitic methods «< 
came lo decide whal should be regarded 
scientilicully correct >ind Uchnolognally 
superior 

False dichotomy ot iradiiional and mvidem 
has Its origin in the colonial period bul ij 
has gained wide acceptance in the last tew 
decades Underlhe inixletnisiition paradigm 
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the intiigenous intelligentsid the social 
activists the philanthropic organisations have 
becomeimportantagenisol subversion The 
planning ol Damixlai salley corporaiion on 
the mixlc^ot T cnncssec s alley project speaks 
otihcgieatsi lentitic and economic acumen 
ot the bill Idei sol new India Atthattimcone 
Ihirdoi the irrigation lac ilitics in the t ouniry 
were Iroin traditional sources While the 
colonialists had showiutmsidcrabic interest 
to learn lioin H idiiional Indian iiiigalion 
system the builders ol modern India knew 
little about them and paid no attention tothi ir 
development potentials But toi th it suinmaiy 
rejection there would not has e<K c uire d the 
shdip dichotomy between modern and 
traditional m the irrigation sector It soon 
became unlashionabk to talk ot traditional 
systems<uidthe lenot inccabout Indianrt ality 
was legitimised under the gaibol modernist 
dtlituik 

Or take the cast of primary heilth i are 
Here loo the inajoi onslaught has occurred 
in the post mdcpendenci pciiod Realising 
that the western medical model was lading 
to deliver adequate support to the needy in 
the l‘)70s agent les like WHO and I INK 11 
adopted a levolutionary approach to primary 
health tare The comprehensive approach 
originally adopted was reduced m prac tic e to 
oral lehydration therapy and iinmunisution 
lot child survisal Then are two basic 
approaches to oial rehydration ihcra|iy by 
manufactured packets ol oi tl ichydration 
salts and by hometluids prepared rapidly 
and m a less costly manner Ironi cereals and 
starches which was the iinditioiial practice 
in mtny areas Dayid Werner 
lanuary 21 IWS)describes how horn the 
Stan WHO UNKT I and t ISAIIJ put then 
higgesiinvcsimentintolac lory madepackeis 
The result was disastrous In the last lew 
years the mistake has been rcahsedand lately 
ON l( T:l and WIK^ have begun to place more 
emphasis on increased home fluids Hut at tci 
aclec adeol marketing the pac kcis as wonder 
drug It IS prosing dillicult to re educate 
people It IS in lac t pioy mg more chi tic ull to 
rc cdtic ate the health pritclitioners who have 
come to belies c that the I actorv made packets 
are sc lentdic ally superior to traditional home 
therapy 

Because ol these s aiious reasons all over 
the wiyrld cuncntly considerable interest is 
being shown lowaids uiideistanding 
traditional technology and traditional 
knowledge Ihepiirjiosc isnotievivalistbut 
scientilic assessment not to go back to the 
past but tobndge the I aisc die liotomy bet ween 
traditional and modern the jugeemaut of 
modernity supported by global institutional 
bases seems indomitable I he gigantic 
challenge appccirs dcm^indtng I Icrculean cl I ort 
in reorienting the trend But success stories 
have also started trickling in Indonesia 
initiated succcsstully a ban on modem 


pesticides Israel has successfully revived its 
millennia old traditional irrigation systems 
and Zimbabwe has courageously refused the 
oral rehvdralion salt packets in favour of 
home Huids None ot them have suf teredany 
adverse consetiueiice 

(KiKVIIWOI PoSSIBII ITU s 

I he pmec Aol bndginG the lissurcbetween 
modern and iraditional c onsisisol a four-fold 
task idcntilication investigation 
impiovemcnt and incorporation in the mcxlem 
s(x.iety this process is continuing ail the 
lime We aic indebted to our past even lor 
such things as language ^md agneuiture 1 he 
exact task therefore, is idcntilying the 
neglected but still tunciionally signihcant 
. 1 ' peels ol our tradition and developing them 
towards then incorpoiation in the mixlem 
society Note that thereby the technology 
c cases to he identiliahly traditional This is 
why wc call thcdic hotomy tiadition nuxlcm 
a false die hotomy Owing to the colonial 
heritage and siiict adherence to the western 
model ol development wc hat e neglected a 
lot ol Iraditional resources and knowledge 
which are useful Time has come when this 
lissure between mtxJern and traditional need 
to be bridged Thereby we will be able to 
open a much broader hori/on tor 
developmental goal and will obtain much 
mote in both material and human resources 
lodtsign development not merely tor India 
but for the whole world 

P.irtiL ularly dun ng the hist two decades wc 
have but It up a large rejiository ol knowledge 
about neglected but functionally useful 
traditional technologies in India i wilibricriy 
inlioducc a lew to substantiate the jioint 

Agric ultuic and iingation aic indeed the 
best examples to establish deceptive nature 
ol traditional modern dichotomy Vanous 
technologies used hcic Iron seed selection 
to well and canal irrigation have millennia 
old ti.iditions nchind them On'y certain 
practices iiilnxiucedlater haveenmetobe 
known .is modem In closer analysis, 
tradition il and modern arc existing heie side 
by side com|)lemcnling each other This 
would have been (he desirable state ot att airs 
il only the shares ot each weie determined 
by their u lative merits But that is not the 
case I he rntwlern component receives the 
major share ot tnyestment and policy support 
Very little clloit is made to perpetuate and 
impiosc the tiaditional aspects This is in 
spiteot the lac (that the applicability of many 
mixlem techniques is still limited to smill 
areas and to some spheres 

The conventional argument in las our ol 
suc.h A distribution is that the modem rncxie 
IS more prixluctivc On a closer scrutiny 
however one would find considerable 
institutional support has gone to create this 
lelative advantage Tubewell irrigation otten 


thrives on massive rate ot power subsidy 
Canal irrigation and chemical iertiliser uses 
ton rest on considerable subsidy No doubt 
all modem innovations are not of this class 
Several innovations have definite merits over 
the traditional ones But the choice is made 
by institutional considerations than scientihc 
and economic ment If the open and hidden 
subsidies given to the modem technologies 
arc accounted tor many of them would not 
be economically viable H apart from 
prixiuctivity other aspects like health harards 
and sustainability are taken intoconsideraiion 
the iclative advantages change substantially 
Increasingly, these other aspects arc being 
considered in valuation systems like cost- 
benefit analysis Increasingly problems of 
perpetual subsidisation is becominga difficult 
proposition 

From lechnolugical considerations ux>, 
some ol the modem technologies in use in 
agnculiure and irrigation are not supei tor to 
their traditional counterparts The modem 
mode is (a) energy-intensive fb) input- 
mtensi VC, (c) expert onented instead ot being 
participatory and (d) sometimes 
unsustainable Since each ot these criteria 
have assumed greater significance in recent 
vears interest in traditional systems is 
increasing in wide variety ot areas in 
agriculture and irrigation, e g, groundwater 
identi fication, tec hniqucs ot irrigation salinity 
andflcKxIcontml soil and water conservation, 
drinking water collection and purification 
traditional seed varieties, dryland (arming, 
organic farming, nitrogen fixation methods, 
green manuring, pest-management and other 
plant protection methods post-harvest 
technology Itxid preservation and storage 
nutritional practices velennaiypracticesand 
livestock management agro-torcsirv, 
aquaculture and so on 

In the area of renewable resource 
managi-ment, like in fisheries and forestry, 
the traditional modes ot resource extras non 
arc currently ot great interest among scientists 
because ot non-sustainability ot modem 
production While this is so the Indian 
government is dispossessing traditional 
communities and destroying traditional 
practices The government has recently 
introduced steps like large-scale 
commercialisation ol deep sea fishing and 
privatisation ot forests lor commercial 
interests proposed in the new forest act 
Against both these measures there were 
recently countrywide agitations 

I will not go into the details ot biodiversity 
and mtelleetual property rights (IPR) 
quesbuns Hoeagainthetradibonalknowledge 
has been lealiscd as immensely important 
Currently, ihefc is race not only for 
identification and investigation but also to 
numopolise these knowledges under IPR 
The future will see their improvement and 
incorporation Thisisatremendousresource 
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u.in use II meaningfully 

Industnes are considered to be the forte 
of modern sector Albeit in highly truncated 
jnd withered forms, a large number of 
(rjditional industries still survive throughout 
the stiuntry These include agro-based 
industries like gud, khandasan. sugar, oil, 
soap palm products and processed foods 
etc metal-based industries like tools, 
implements vessels and ornaments, hand¬ 
made textiles silk, paper, |ute and leather 
industry gems and (ewellery. pottery, 
handicralts, sstKid and bambtHi works, etc 
Not only do they generate lion's share of 
I'niploy incnt in manul.ictunng sec tor, even a 
significant part of oui export eainings still 
come 1 1 om those sectors where we have been 
tr.iditionallv strong' 

Duiing the Indian Irocdom struggle khadi 
had become i s> inbol of national resistance 
III colonial lugcmony In ihc posi- 
I ndependo'K e pci lod gt iv ernments in the sUtes 
md at the c entre has c been helpful to cottage 
ind village industries But the outlook was 
!(i use them as mere employ incnt generating 
^ubsldlscJ activity bven in uovcinmcni 
Tolicies ,1 sh.irpdtl Icieiu e between traditional 
indmiKiciiiwasmaintaiiicd riu’traditional 
.ciloinescricccisedduealtc'iitionol massive 
nodern science and icchnology research 
irganisaiions to develop ilscll The 
satroiiisine attitude il the of I icials also lacked 
apacily to appicciaie Ihc signilicance ol 
luiiiy ads.incc'd Iradilion.il knowledge and 
echiiic|ucs Ihc'se and not the run-oll-llie 
mil pioJuc tions aic indeed the endowments 
vhich arc able to imp in disiini tions in Indian 
iiodui Is m the cnsuiiiggloh.illy competitive 
a cnario I wilI discuss here the c asc ol only 
me ol the industries the textiles to give an 
dc<i of the wide vaiiely of prospecls of 
i.iditional industries 

India IS the only couniiy lO grow all lour 
. ultivjled species ol cotton American and 
r gyptian cottons weie iniroduicd trom the 
iatel7thicnluiytillihcl^fiOs Inthcpresent 
dale ol collon culiiva'ion in the country 
Vine man hybrids have a(i|uited a 
srcdomiiianl position floss es ei, it has been 
icaliss'd that the tiachtional varieties arc 
ilelinilcly superior with lespecl to pcsl- 
iiMsi.incc low iequii''mum ol inputs like 
ss alei and lertihseis and gcncial htirdincss 
I lloitsare being made loimpiove then staple 
md yield Some new hvbnds arc being 
developed using at least one ol the parents 
from a native strain 

There arc definite economic reasons to 
c'lis outage traditional charkha and pilUmms 
I he simplest ch.iikha can be used to spin all 
kiiidsolyain - thclinesttolhccoarscst The 
simple piiliHim can be adapted to weave all 
satieties ol cloth The rejection of charkha 
ssas because ol its being a slow instiumcni 
Ims ine,i low prtKiuctiviiy Today, however. 


productivity alone does not dictate choiceot 
appropriate techniques Charkha is also the 
only instrument uiproduceciuth by bringing 
intousetwootherwiseunusedlesources (a) 
the time of the old, letired and disabled 
people who have nopnxJucti vity in the present 
system, and (b) short-staple cotton cultivable 
on wasteland as against long-suple cotton 
required by mills which can be cultivated 
only on irrigated land using fertilisers and 
pesticides Programmes like rural dcvelqameni 
and wasteland development should senously 
look at these possiblities 

Widespread concern over Ihc pollution 
created in thcmaniifactureof chemical dyes 
and the health-h i/ards associated with their 
use has led to a reviv al on interest in natural 
dyes Nearly 800()dyesandchemicals which 
are iii use in the textile world have already 
been analysed and many of them have been 
put into red list to be phased out The EEC 
countries have vtaried insisting on eco-labels 
for various products The diversity of 
vegetable and mineral rcsouices and the 
sophistic ation ot dyeing techniques perfci ted 
overcentunes makes Indiaapotential world 
leader in this technology pnivided of c our sc, 
ihc tights aic protected techniques 
standardised and improved, and extension 
and training works .irc undertaken 

I he famous Daccai Muslin had lost not to 
economic compeiition but to torcibic 
suppic'ssion The \ ery high standards could 
not h<i\ c been ic ached in one product alone 
Alihmieh Ihc technique ol Muslin-niakingis 
lost nianvoiheissutvive Inweaving printing 
and designing there still exists lots ol rich 
iraditioiisof quality pniduclion In particular 
in the market ol quality sarecs.diflercni local 
techniques have earned the signific.mce ol 
brand names and inspiieot loughcompciition 
Irom mill-made products, have retained then 
positions The skill and the knowledge need 
to he used imagina'ively over a wide r range 
ot textile products 

Similar prospects exist for other small 
scale and cottage industries In more 
sophisticated industries the piospcctsare not 
as widc-rangiiig Bui still signiiicant gains 
can he made by studying the traditional 
methexis IntheaicMol nietalsandmeialliirgy 
tor example there were such achievements 
as the Ashok Pillar ol Delhi which dcKs not 
rust The technique ot making il is not yet 
known, and if undei stiKxf the knowledge will 
surely enrich imxlei n mclallurgicat sciences 
Once again the pillar could not have been 
an isolated tcalure The traditional metal 
working practices have almost, hut not 
completely, died out Many traditional metal 
workers still continue to pnxiuce useful 
objects IP then small workshops If pniperiy 
investigated, these can still add to the 
knowledge ot metallurgy and metal 
processing Some works have been done in 
areas like the crucible picKCss ol making 
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'wuot/*, metal working techniques hkcDhokra 
craft tuid the lost wax process and making 
ot metal mirror&dndutensils Whaievcrcan 
he added is a definite gam 

Even in the area ol electronic s and computer 
sotiwaies ihcreis scope of using traditional 
Indian sysiems ol logic linguutict 
mathi matics cognitive science and 
epistemology Indian theoteiu al traditions 
relied more on numerical discourse than 
logical Intheciaol lompuleis inierosisin 
numcncdlKinguagcshaveim teased Already 
their app lie ation m the areas of c ompiiialional 
linguistics and numerical piocessing base 
borne signif icani I esu I Is and sev c lal research 
groups in the country arc cuiienilv cneaued 
mfurthcranccolinquiivmspiicdbs ii.tdiiiimal 
theories 

Enrichment of the modem knowledge is 
only one vs <iv ot using traditional science and 
technologies Another impoitant souiic is 
proper utilisation ol the skills ol itadiiional 
artisans Modem industries aic umlcistood 
as mass stale lacioiv based produtlion 
intioducedaflerimlusiiialrcvolution Butin 
today’s world several modern industries 
thrive on decentralised otganisiiion ol 
production Euithcr comparativeadsuniagcs 
in pmduclion and exports today areohtiiincd 
more from skill than c heap lahout In many 
countries in Asia theiradilionaiaitisansand 
craltsmcti have been the ma|i>r supplici ol 
such skilled workci In India, however many 
communities w ho wei e involved in I iiiaiicial 
.ind market m.magemc m m the pasi did move 
over to play siniil.it roles in Ihc modern 
industry But they did not t.ikc our skilled 
workers and t laltsmen with them to play a 
moic impotiani pail in modem mdustiial 
prodm turn Partly,itwasbecausewithmthe 
colonial situation the indigenous Imancial 
communities could heiome traders nnd 
money lenders not industrial leaders But 
even at ter Indian mdustnalisalion began, the 
altitude did not change much Ihc line- 
skilled artisanal classes wetchnmghtintoihc 
modern ettinomy as unskilled labour in 
agricultuic and mdustiy pauperised trom 
loss ol traditional niarkels Ihcrc still is 
scope ol using ihcii skills 

As I pan ot Ihc new basic needs approach, 
devclopmcnl planners sought ways to make 
wcsicin medical and health service systems 
more widely accessible to the third world 
countries ihiough pnmary health cart sysicmi* 
While the rural pcnciraiion ol western 
medicine brought some benefits, it filsocieatcd 
new problems One was the added cost in 
lorm ol money as well as time spent in 
travelling etc In consequence of ihc spread 
ot mixlcrn system, peoples laith in low cost 
home remedies began to dec line It came u» 
a stage when the pcxir families were icquired 
lospcndevcn '?0-4() per cent ol thcirmcomcs 
on health related costs I itile was left for 
noun sh incnt al icr rci overy and disease attack 
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bci amcJ vttKHi>iCia ie Budding muhinattmul 
phiirniaiLCutitai Lompanies l apitalised on this 
groMiiigdiughabits AndLurrenily alterthc 
system has been altered by the iniiutive ot 
gov erninciiis and international agencies, they 
are gradUiillv withdrawing subsidies stressing 
nn»e and more pri vatisatnmandcost recovery 

While the dishonest ptoliieering of Indian 
phaniiaceutical indusincs need to bechecked 
b> piov iding lor patents, the luiure need to 
be planned Per s apt ta v onsumpiiim vil drugs 
in India is one ot the highest thanks to the 
medical culture that developed here I Inicss 
It IS changed, in the new scenario a very 
suhsiantialpartot subsistence will beunduly 
wasted in the name ol hialth care LvKal 
knowledge need to he revived and reviialised 

In the area ol housing we have already lold 
that it houses can he huilionly with cement 
and sleet thenii isquiiepossibicthathousing 
lor •ill IS a uplopiaii dream The number ot 
our homeless is expected to go up from the 
ciirieiit ligure ol about 2S millions to about 
4S millions by the turn ol the century On 
the other hand our architectural liaditions 
include a wide range ol designs, building 
lechniqucs and material technologies with 
ric h rec'ioiiai v arialions and local adaptations 
li IS still a liv tng tradition A lot ot our house 
building work particularly in the rural areas 
still lely Ijigely on inidilional building and 
depend almost exc lusively on ItKal cral ts and 
skills Lack ol access to resources and 
opportunities IS what our traditional designers 
and bill iders have been sui lenng trom in the 
last 4(1 to Ml years Our cuirent polic les .ind 
regulations are marginalising the scholars 
and praciiiumers ol out architecture No 
housing hoards consult the sihapatis New 
structures meant to be the symbols ol our 
national pride and glorv are contrac ted out 
lo wesicm architects 

In the recent yeais howi ver there is an 
increasing aw<ireriess that excessive and 
exclusive dependence on western styles 
techniques and material is neither desirable 
nor practical in our context Serious eltoris 
have begun to he undertaken h\ individuals 
looxplorc the c oniempi >rai y usesol traditional 
building maieiials like mud bambiNi stone 
limeplaster etc McHlcrnarchiiecisarealso 
beginning lo realise the cap>icities ol oui 
traditional huildcts ui adapt their skills and 
knowledge lo the moclcrn needs and 
requirements The challenge that lies ahead 
IS how to get these things loi ni.ill v •iccepicd 
lor lai gc-scale applicaiion .ind improvenu ni 

l'« A(iIni)\ 

Twodislinct attitudes to traditional sck lal 
institutions structures and processes arc 
discernible among educated Indians Ihe 
lirsi IS ch.irdcieriscd hy a certain revcicnci 
ton .idiiitm andvicwstnidilionasamuscum 
object Inihepast this reverence lor iradtuon 


rarely went beyond pious wish In vestiguions 
were meant lor publication in journals of 
histoiy and ate haeology Appreciation often 
was limited entirely Co the aesthetic and the 
decorativedimenstonsot the productsol our 
traditions notihcirfunctionalaspect These 
were viewed solely as heautilul relics ol a 
dead and gone p.isi worth preserving Lately 
however reverence lor tradition has been 
misled hy political interests cxtraclingianatic 
energies somciimcs towards restoration ot a 
temple On Ihe one hand, these political 
interests arc selective m eliciting aspcctsol 
ourtracliiioii c.irctully avoiding not only the 
oppressive ind exploitative laccts but also 
any telciciicc to the anachronic moral and 
ethical si uidards On the other h<>nd, they are 
ovci/ealous in tainting with their own 
ideological moorings,any scicntilic inquiry 
establishing coniinuing tunctional 
significance ol our tradition It becomes a 
tighl-mpt w.ilkingloraa)mmit(edinveMigalor 
to iciain a distinct identity Irom tnese 
Icgtiim.icv hunters 

The second attitude is characterised by 
open and unambiguous hostility toany thing 
traditional Fhis hostility stems trom the Liilh 
that the cicaicsi obstacle to out progress is 
the traditional social order and institutions 
It IS therelorc held that only by rejecting the 
tradition.il wee an build anything worthwhile 
in India Nodoubi many aspcctsol tradition 
need rcicciion But a scicniitic assessment 
demands not a gross judgment but a casc- 
bv casesciutiny TomanycducaiedIndians 
a case hv case detailed study ol traditional 
knowledge and technologies seem lo be 
misdiicciedinvcstmcnt Unlortunatcly under 
the inlhicnccol modernisation paradigmeven 
committed social reformers have usually 
shown this mitude It wasihechampions ot 


Indian independence and deveiopmeni 
struggle wbodisregaided ipveshgations intn 
traditional irrigation systems It is not a 
corrupt dcKtor in collusion with company 
salesmen.butmoreottenasoaally committed 
physician opting to serve the poor, who 
prescribes the rehydration packets, being 
driven by a firm beliet that this is more 
scientitic than home fuilds The debate on 
scienlitic temper and rationalist movements 
had shown much greater eagerness todeveiop 
penchant lor criticism ol the past practices 
than scientitic faculties ot investigauon and 
apprec lationot tunctionally important aspects 
ol tradition I dare say rc-cstah!ishing i 
neglected aspect ol tunctionallv usetui 
tradition may require a lileiimc ol cttoii 
Instead, most science activists will opt loi 
easier course ol involvement like timely 
criticism ol syndromes such as milk-sucking 
Ganesh idols 

In the early stages ol our investigations 
into functionally important traditional 
phenomena we have laced serious problems 
from irtends belonging to cither ol the 
quartets One group demanded 
romanticisation and idealisation and were not 
happy should we also recot d the exploitative 
•ind regressive nature ot many traditional 
systems The others were impatient critics 
eager to dissuade us from revivalist trap and 
tec hnological determinism The si tuanon has 
changedconsiderably Still, thecasualty rate 
among nascent attempts in this area of 
investigation is very high Science movements 
in the country are acknowledging and 
spreading the limited set ot already accepted 
findings about the merits ot certain traditional 
tec hnologies But this is againacommumcated 
knowledge it does not promote by itsell, 
invcstigationsandvalidation - both acceptance 
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iniirciaiKHi -oi hcm (Muiiionaipnciiotnend 

I he need ol ihe day is extensive scale ol 
idcntilicalionaiHlinvesiiiiatKin 

The exisiinj! norms oi scieniilic inquiry 
unduly resinci iiuestipaiionsintoiiadiiional 
systems bxistmgvalidationandccruficatinn 
piocedurcs are in re.ility controlled by 

II siitutions althouch Ihe empire inodcr 
Disalion retains its legitimaiv out ol a 
pic tension of heme sc ic iilil ic and oh|ec live 

I hcie IS noctualm about sc lenlilic mclhiKls 
jK I M But m the aica ol application it is the 
institutional sanction and not scientilic 
methodology /v< ve which plays a dec isive 
lole bxpcrimenis conducted within the 

I onlines ol iaboiatories and experimental 
plots aic touted as the most reliable Impiopcr 
sciimeol expeiiments caic less recording ol 
dii.i limited laiiee oi paiamelers and 
ohliMoiisiiess loihc side ellcctsresiiicl the 
leal scientilic incuts ol accepted norms ol 
validation Yet 1.1 mi atory approach tend to 
bcaccepledasweil ic sled methods The alvcr 
Inline is that unieasonahle respect tor 
experimental methods is on the wane 
Kirtic iil.ii l\ during the last two dec ades the 
use ol alternative data bases by consumei 
actiongioups hcalthtictivisls etc discrc'ditmg 
scvetal ceriitied lood, diugs and other 
materialshavepartlycnimbled the legitimacy 
ol the existing institutions ol validation and 
ccrtilication procc'dures The claims oi 
siiperioiiiy ol in house and controlled 
(xperiiiKnt' in scientilic vahcLitionproccxIures 
IS also under doubt Alternative validation 
methiHls like long history ol siiccesslul 
ipphcaiion thus tindabeltenliniateioday 
loi .icccplaiicc Iheconscc|cicnccs ol mans 
iiaclitional piacticc used liv millions loi 
eciicraiions an evident Ihese arc olteii 
< xpressed IS lolk knowledge ol various 
matters It is possible to use that data as 
mcaiimgt ul to draw c one lusions about then 
merits and dements Investigations into 
tradiiional systems can piospcronly il this 
iliernativc methodol validation is.icceptcd 
on a wide scale 

Theoli)ectiveot thiscxerc iscisolcourse 
improvement and incoiporationol traditional 
science and technology m the mainstream 
Notevcrythingiequiresimpiovc'inenl Butall 
that docs not tec|uinMmmecjia(e improvement 
ire not condemned Currently tfsclul 
liinctions need peipetuaiion And lor 
perpetuation scillic tent support measuresmust 
becxicndcd Inthecasesol manyiradiiiunal 
svsiems little cllort is given towards their 
perpetuation Manyol them have continued 
lothisclaiewithgrcatditiiculty Butcontmue 
they did being e < lential lor day-to-day hic 
o| the people Traditional irngation systems 

II e an excellent example A lllmugh they still 
provide the nta)oi sharcoi irrigation m several 
slates and there is no suitable alternative to 
them lor more than a hall of the land area 


m tnc country, the general attitude is one of 
condemnation Little imancial. legal and 
technical support is received hy manv ol 
these techniques Incorporation mtheircascs 
means extension ol suppoit mcasuics tor 
iheirperpciuaiicm 

Lxtension and impnivemcnl are only (he 
next steps These requires investment be it 
by individuals through revcarch lime or by 
aeeiicics mteimsolImance Anyinvcstmcni 
prc'sumcs an aincnmi ol irusi in the future 
piospec Is ol the objei t I his was what was 
badly lacking in the past Although climate 
has improved esc’i now it isdilticull to get 
Imancial suppoi i lor developing methodsoi 
siandard'saiion ol natural dyes or lor 
extcnsioiiol iraditional pcsi-control methexis 
Recently iniioduced courses ol alternative 
medic me remained v.ic<mi - understandably 
students hcsitaie lo commit themselves lot 
a htetime Indeed, it is theestahiished scientists 
and pr,u htiuncrs who alone are able to in vest 
partsol (heir lime and money m such ventures 
Also greater entrepreneurship is shown by 
multinationais and miernational agencies 
They arc able lo make considerable 
invesimcnls in developing inloimillion bases 
The data ollen point to blight prospects m 
III inv atcMs ol Iraditional science and 
tcchnofoeies One lan only hope that the 
i Imiaieot investment in general, wilichangc 
in proportion lo the success and 
iiuestigations improvement and 
mcor|ioraiion ol tunclionally significant 
traditional scleni c and Icchnojogy 

Thai brings us lo the last question - what 
kind ol iticorpotalion do we envisage ’Dus 
IS not nicrelv a task ol adminisliaiioii 
managcnicni ir.iining extension Distnbulion 
ol benetits ix .1 itiiipir issue ,Somc appniach 
may lead to monopoliiing knowledge hy a 
lew Some others may lead tocquitahlc and 
sustainable development In retaining ihcir 
iriidmon.llexpert!SI somemcmbcisol .ul 1 s. 1 n. 1 l 
communiiicsliave i.iced serious odds m the 
past Builodav mspi(colincie.iscdinterest 
inihcsociciv they.lie mil very secure There 
IS a strong likeliliiHxl that their knowledge 
will he misappropriated leaving Ihcni as 
piiupcr.ts .It present Many tribal i ommuni tics 
h.i\ e rciamcd the bi< xli vet siticsol the country 
By not exploiting it ihey h.ivcrcmatncd pixir 
so long Inihcqucstionol mcorpor.iliononc 
must .ilsoconsiderw hich.ippfoach wilibcnelii 
the tribals and m which the knowledge will 
be stolen away from them Thccontnbution 
ol cthnohotanisis m enriching the drug 
companies is hy now, well known 

In general, m any development programme 
today ihequesiionot distnbutuin isul crucial 
signiiicaiicc Designing suiubleapproadi (hat 
lavtiur the women, the downtrodden and the 
deserving instead ot being a privilege lor a 
lew isagrcdt challenge Whether the nature 
ol (liscemin.ilion will lead to eommunitv 


basedprocHicesat sc II hcipor will bccxpcri- 
dcpcndcni depends on the approach wc are 
able toadopt at this initial stage Participatory 
approach to development and realisation oi 
grass roots democracy also requires 
apprupriaie oiicniationv in .cience and 
lu. hnology Cuitenily, traditional 
I ommumtiesare bemgdisposscssed ala very 
last pace Although it is s.iid that this is the 
inevitable consequence ol the .idvent ol 
commeiclalisalion closerhxikreve.)lsthattx 
lar I tom the truth Arii sans aie losing groundx 
not always bcciiuse ol interior production 
techniques but also because ot dchhcralc 
intcrvcntionsintheirchannelsol raw matenals 
supply, prctercnics shown by otiiiials to 
uses of t<icloiy-made products and similar 
institutional suppressions I he recent steps 
tiikcn by the government in hshenes and 
lorestry 10 promote multinational and large 
comp.iny mlercsls were met with countrywide 
protests Those who reason that economic 
progress rests on commercialisation 
conveniently ovcrlixik that Ihe artisans the 
I ishermen and minor forest prcxJuc t c ollcc ting 
tribes have always been praciisingc ommercial 
activities The insiiiutional design lo 
dispossess the III ix xtriclly violation ol their 
riglilx to livcIihiKid 

Notes 

|l acknowledge my giaiiiudc 10 nuinuoux 
xcholarx and activisix whnxc conirihulionx have 
been uxedheri* Manv ol ihc tindingx mentioned 
were pievented at Ihe iiixt ( ongicsx ol the 
Iraditional Siicnic and technology in India 
in 111 Homhay Novcmhtr December IW 
The) arc available in Ihe Pimcedingx ot Ihe 
( ongrexx Kt niaining tindingx were not part of 
Ihe f oiipnxx However the views ixprcxxcd 
in Ihi paper arc my own ) 

I this Kalisalion had led after (he first 
liadilional Scienie and Technology 
( ongiexv to the cilm]* ot figures like 40 per 
cent and 61) pei cent ax the coninhuiioii ol 
(laditional sccKn lo Indian exports I am lokl 
one such V nation wax hy P V Naraximha Rao 
in Jaipur Science Congtexx The vupixiriing 
data for such vtatementx may be ax 

Pciceniage Share ol I x ports 


(lenix md lewellenex IK I 

Ready made garments II 7 

I lather aiuJ Imiiwear 6 1 

'tandieialtx 4 2 

401 

Agnculluru and allied produclx 16 0 


Howevei I do not Iavoui this kind of analyns 
forthere ix mixtncicompaiimcnulivm between 
tradiiiimal and modem sectors Thecontnbution 
can be fudged only qualitatively Strong 
traditional production areas is one of the 
important charactcrixiics which give os a 
relative advantage over othetv in certain 
nnulude in Ihe elohai market 
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n IS one o( those ironies ot lite that this btxik 
I line along just when I had lUired trom the 
icKhing world Mairocconutnics is the one 
hnnch ol cconomii theory that appears to 
h ivc immediate politv relevance and teach¬ 
ing the subicct can be a challenge especially 
lo good students ' In recent decades most 
tHKiks on miicmeconomits have presented 
Lithei simple minded Keynesian prescnptions 
Ol simple minded Chicago ones This book 
ilso has the Keynesian touch but not in any 
iigid way as n consciously tiies to go well 
hevond that limited perspective I would 
ihcictoK have loved to teach i course with 
It IS the basic text lot ii enables one to discuss 
issues ol importance lo developing countnes 
V ithout sacniicing ngour and without asking 
the student to wait till shi has learned the tools 
ol the trade hetore addressing questions that 
lit ot interest tohci Till then shchastostudy 
iillcrlv uniealisiK mtxJels' 

What Jha has provided is a textbook that 
I timbines the ngour nl neoc lassieal textbooks 
with in openness ol mind mat is quite un 
tomnuin in that schotil the line between 
iigouT and rigor mortis is elear and distinct 
Compaii this hook with other standard texts 
such IS Bianson The latter would appeal to 
suhsctihelothc vie w that there is such a thing 
IS be moiiiic 1 heory which is N»lhC)b|cetive 
ind Flue ind go on Iti present one version 
oS It Anvthing else in this universe' is not 
Science In contia't Raghabi ndra Jha ac 
knowledges that then, may he many points 
ol view iKit all ot which agree with one 
inothei And so tar as the student ts con 
ctrned he tncs to present dilferent view 
(Hunts highlighting their Urengths and weak 
iicsses He gives the student the opportunity 
to make up his oi herow n mind in this matter 
liic bcxik iisell deliberately takes an agnostic 
(Hisition For a textbook this is a welcome 
k iturc 

Alter going through the main themes that 
constitute the core ot modern macro¬ 
economics Jha has a section on alternative 
approaches And in each chapter he makes 
in etiort to relate what has been discussed 
lo developing countnes And he has three 
archetypes-the Latin American Atncuiand 
South Asian -ul Uiis group thus both avoid¬ 
ing over-simplification and making the point 
that there is great chversity within the deve¬ 
loping countries themselves that needs to be 
caretully taken into account in theonstng 
Dius in hiS teaching in the west, he has 
exposed students to something of develop¬ 


ment this IS something that is most welcome 
We whouse those textbooks hercuncntically 
should gratetui that such a discussion has 
indeed been included so that we as teachers 
can expand and elaborate on these issues 
without apologv in our own ccrflegcs and 
universities Ot course macroeconomics 
approached cU mno in the specific context 
ot developing countries would be most 
welcome We have to wait tor such a book 
Fill then this is one ot the best 1 nave seen 

There are mans advantages in terms ot 
tacilitics opportunities and academic inter 
action in writing such a book while teaching 
abroad but the limitations too, in terms ot 
the approaches that are acceptable and ques 
tions that are considered interesting, must be 
understood It is not very suipnsing that there 
IS no mention ot the Paul Baran and Paul 
Swee/y analysis ol the US macro scene in 
whii h government intervention would ncces 
sanly show up as increasing military expen 
diture noi ot the less radical mihtary-indus 
Inal complex i haractcnsation of Galbraith 
which IS much more Keynesian in its mspi 
lation Nor is Kaldor* very popular These 
works I irely find a place in the academic 
scene.nAmenca (Iheseeconomistsaremore 
widely lead in this«ouniry ) Fhis apart, Jha s 
clfotts at presenting plural views deserve 
special commendation 

Fhc book IS divided into tour parts Pan 
One deals with mainsf earn macro, mac losed 
economy Part Two deals with an open 
economy Ihe matcnal in these sections is 
standard amt to he tound in many other text 
books This one adds a discussion ol the 
relevance ot tools studied to developing 
countries and that places it in a dittcrent 
market niche 

Parts Three and Four, on alternative 
approaches and key policy questions in 
developing counu les are unique to this book 
Jha m^es the point that for LJ3Cs what is 
important ts long term growth and not short¬ 
term stabilisation Ot course, this does not 
mean that stabilisauonts unimportant It just 
means that it must be seen in the right 
perspective 

The First section has a clear Keynesian 
flavour, discussing as it does national ac¬ 
counts and related concepts It then goes on 
to die ‘neoclassical syndwsis’ or an eaposi- 
bon of the IS-LM analysis develqicdby Hicks 
and refined by many others The creation ot 
money, the role ot interest and so on are 
clearly discussed (see pages 78 to 81. for 


example) The real balance effect and the 
money illusion arc duly dealt with When 
trade is intnxiuced the treatment retains its 
ngour m the ilucussiou ul diticrent condi¬ 
tions with fixed and flexible exchange rates, 
both diagrammaliiallj and tn algebra It is 
all very user tncndly I he book is easy to use 
because material is divided intoclearly mariced 
sections each dealing with a specific sub- 
theme which arc then all brought together 
at the end 

And, tor a book published in 1994 the 
approach oi rational expectations or how 
people use all the inlormation available with 
them tindsitsdueplacc FhewoikofKrugman 
and (he new trade thconsts also finds a place 
111 (he lieatmcnt truly lha has brought re 
search questions ot recent years into the 
classroom I would have liked lu sec the 
strategic implications ot this work tor clevc> 
loping countnes elaborated upon in giuater 
detail Flic bcKik also devotes space to the 
assignment problem the need to have as 
many independent policy instruments as 
targets ,ind to assign an instrument to the 
target where it has maximum impact This is 
a welcome feature not generally tound else¬ 
where I he various analytical Uxils aieclearly 
explained and the student who works through 
the diagrams should he ready tn venture into 
the world ot journals to pursue his or hci own 
inteiests independently 

Chapter 9 in which a stylistic macro model 
ot a developing economy ts built is an im 
portant contiihution in a macro text drawing 
Its inspiration from the structuralist school of 
which 1 ance Tayloi is perhaps the best 
Amencan example Aggregate supply and 
aggregate demand ate discussed with deve¬ 
loping country teaturcs built in equilibnum 
ts examined and the policy options like 
monetary contraction and devaluation are 
examined The dificrent results that emerge 
arc explained tor example how devaluation 
may lead to inflation In Chapter 10 dualism 
IS introduced and discussed in the Keynesian 
and neo classical frameworks Chapter 11 is 
devoted to an understanding ot inflation the 
empincal data in 1 able 11 I gives an impor¬ 
tant tocus to the discussion Allthispiovides 
the base for the discussion in Chapter 12 of 
the IMF Stabilisation package and the end- 
cisms levelled against it For stuAmts in India 
this should be particuiarty useful For teach¬ 
ers It provides the point ot departure to dis¬ 
cuss the new economic policy And if they 
so choose, even to cnticise it 

Tlic last section is devoted to the mayor 
issues of debt and 'repression or physical 
and quantitative controls and their costs This 
discussion IS useful, but limited the iswe is 
not so simile as this model suggests the 
various dimoisions ot regulation and legu- 
latoiy institutions need much more discus- 
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sum. Hui il pmvidCN u uiielui starting point. 
;ind that is what I appreciate. 

Tins hiMik helps leaching macroeconomics 
in developing countnes like ours in a rigorous 
way. II I were using il as a lest. I would 
supplement it with others such as Bhaduri.'* 
and Kakshii.' Rhaduri's txmk to introduce the 
student to the work of Kalccki (whose name 
appears in Jha's bibliography hut not in the 
index), and Rakshii's for its analysis ot the 
dualism model. Both would serve to round 
oil the material for the Indian student. From 
them the student can move on to other things, 
I'oi example Pasinetn's recent work on struc¬ 
tural cconomtcdynamics.''alihough this would 
he a big jump as issues ol technology, learn¬ 
ing. and other things will have to he brought 
in Irom elsewhere. 

Other hiKiks that have recently appeared 
would make a student's life easiei and also 
iKklioihc value ol an Indian macroeconomics 
course lot example, iho.se by Pulapre 
Balaknshnan,' Narendra Jadhav." and lima 
Dalla Roy Chaudhuri" I am al.so .surpri.scd lo 
see no reference to the work ol Prabhat Patnaik; 
for example hts I dK4 R C Dull lectures.But 
then, one cannot expect everything from Jha: 
he has done enough, and provided us with 
an cvcelleni text Something must be lelt for 
the teachers themselves to do. 

Notes 

I There is a view that ceoimmie analysis 
IS ahoiii pioving interesting Iheoicms; 
policy is the business ol those who make 


A brief note on the timing, style and events 
that surroundenJ the launching ot this himk 
might he revealing, it was released in March/ 
April I W.S when Vietnam was prcparingilself 
to celebrate the 20th anniversaiy of its vicTiKy 
over I !S, and the cciemonioiis iiitegiation ol 
south anti noiih into one nation During that 
time ('S-Vietnam dialogue on normalisation 
of diplomatic mlaiions was progressing well: 
indc'cd. tn August IWS secretary of state 
Warren (^ri stophor v ■ si ted H anoi and opened 
the (IS ransulaie signifying 'return of the 
nonnal' era. Robert McNamara, author of the 
btKik under review .ind a former US defence 
.Sevretary. is expected to visit Vietnam early 
October 199.S lor the first lime since the war. 
He will join a gioup ol historians and archi¬ 
vists. who hope to persuade Hanoi to take pan 
in a confcTcncc on the Vietnam war in the 
latter half ol IW6. This effort is expected to 
u.se tlie documents on the conthet which are 
now regularly declassified, initiate di.scus- 


value judgments. If (he initial distribution 
of income and wealth leads to an equilib¬ 
rium that is not .satisfactory, then that 
should be changed How this is to be done 
is noi addi cssed In macroeconomics such 
detachment is not very easy. 

2 Paul A Baran and Paul M Sweeiy. Mono- 
pol\ Ctipiidl. Monthly Review Press. New 
York. 1076 This may be seen as develop¬ 
ing on the earlier ideas of M Kalccki, 
Thei>i\ i>( luoiwHiic Dyiifimiis. London. 
1%^ and Joseph Stcindl. Maiuriiy and 
Siagnalion in Amem an Ciipiuilism, MR 
Press, New York. 1976. 

.1 Sec his collected papers. 

4 Ainit Bhaduri. Mdcriieiimonniw. The Dv- 
naiuit ^ III Cominndiix Frndiii non, 
Macmillan. New Delhi. l9K.t 

.S Mihii Rukshil. LiihiiurSuriylus Kcommiy: A 
Neo Ki'Mii'Miin A/i/iroin h, Mcmillan. New 
Delhi. 1982 

6 Luigi 1, Pasineili. Stniaural Economk 
Ihniiiuit s. A Theory oj(he Eeonomu Con 
.wiiiirni ei o/Human Learning, Cambridge 
Universiiy Press. Cambridge, 1993 

7 P Balaknshnan. Pricing and influuon 
in hidiii. Oxford University Press. 
Delhi. 1991 

8 Mimetiiry Economits for India, Macmillan, 
New Delhi. 199.5. 

9 NiiiioiudliiiimieAccounts, Macmillan, New 
Delhi, 1W5 

10 Time. Inflation and Growth: Some 
Mill iononomii Themes in an Indian 
Per\iiective, Orient Longman, Hyderabad. 
1988 This is part of Patnaik's effort a'l 
developing a relevant macroeconomics 
loi India 


sions and record ‘facts’ of that war. It is 
sponsored by the New York-based Cuncil on 
Foreign Relations. 

In Aonl, McNamara came to Kennedy 
School of Government, Harvard University, 
to seek publicity for his book and declar^ 
that "m continuing the Vietnam war we were 
wrong, tcrnbly wrong". Old emotions re¬ 
turned with a vengeance and as he spoke a 
small group of protesters milled near the 
building's entrance. They were mainly Viet¬ 
nam war veterans, not angry students who in 
1966 forced McNamara, at the height of the 
Vietnam war, to flee through the campus’ 
underground tunnels. Several veterans 
screamed; "There are several indications that 
yon had doubts as early as 1965. Now you 
tell us that we fought, lost and several died 
for 'geopolitical reasons’. Is this not a vulgar 
explanation'.' Your book and your presence 
is an obscenity "Unforgiving veterans wanted 
to know why McNamara did not stop the war 


when he realised • revealed for the lirst time 
in this hook that it was a lost cause. To .such 
comments and angry protests. McNamara 
pleaded understanding and provided his ver¬ 
sion of the situation then: “We all believed 
that if the US let Vietnam go, communist 
China and the Soviet Union would he templed 
lo flex their muscles elsewhere in the world- 
aiid a nuclear confnintation would be all but 
incviiablc". And he concluded thus; "I don't 
agree with that analysis now. At that lime the 
danger of communist aggression was very 
real and very substantial. In retrospect. US 
could have withdrawn on any one of several 
octusions - between I‘76.3 and 1973 - and the 
dire predictions would not have maiei iaii.sed " 
Lastly, while the sight of (he aged and sad 
McNamara on his intensive tour to pionite 
this book, alternately grovelling and pleading 
for understanding or even acceptance of his 
personal sorrow every moment of the way, 
has prevented many in US from reading ii. 
in anger or di.sgust - but Vietnam grabbed 
and published a pirated Vietnamese version 
ol this book in May 1995 by the Hanoi-based, 
stale-owned National Political Publishing 
House. This pirated Vietnamese version was 
leleased with an additional prel.iee by the 
local publishers which maintained that 
"McNamara's as.sc.ssmenl and conclusions 
may be different, even contrary, to ours, 
nevertheless we hoj^ this book will provide 
our readers with useful information, helping 
us to a deeper understanding of our nation's 
struggle... After three decades, we have some 
one talking on our sufferings and sacrifices ' 
For several reasons, In Retrospect is a must 
read. This is the most detailed book from the 
highest-ranking US policy-maker we ever 
heard on the mo.st brutal and barbaric Viet¬ 
nam war. All three of the important presidents 
who relentlessly escalated the Vietnam con¬ 
flict in the late 195()s through mid-1 97Q& died 
without casting much useful light on the history 
of what is generally known as ‘McNamara's 
War’. Morecrucially, one has to read it because 
of the stories ‘ I was there’ feature. In addition, 
this book has .several fascinating and pro¬ 
vocative narrations that match the confes¬ 
sions of a serial killer. For the first time, new 
material from Kennedy and Johnson presi¬ 
dential archives is researched and published 
As the blurb to the book notes; “We hear 
presidents talk; we sit in on secret meetings, 
we read private cables, and we hear the voices 
and arguments of the men who battled over 
America’s Vietnam policy”. It provides deep 
insights into US administration, its defence 
establishment and the CIA. 

This book is divided into 11 chapters with 
a detailed appendix, bibliography and notes 
wherein McNamara appropriately examines 
the mechanics, lapses, politics, enthusiasm 
aixl scnrelcssness - especially irraiionalitie'' 

-involved in war-making at the highest level’s 

of the world's superpower. The conterts ol 


Ignorance, Arrogance and Vietnam V^ar 

M S Shivakumar 

In KetrospccI: The Tragedy and Les$on.s of Vietnam by Robert S McNamara 
with Brian VanfX'Mark. Times Btx)k.s, USA, 1995; pp xviii + 414, $ 27.50. 
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his IxHik can ne umoeu into inree oroau 
Mfis One, McNamara’s years under two 
)icsulents.ie, lohnFKenncxiy (January 1961 
o NovcmhcT 1961) and Lyndon Johnson 
Movcnibei 1961 to his departure tnim Pen 
icon in February 1968) where he provides 
1 hioad and shaqi overview as to how did the 
<S administration (and presidents! arrive at 
k-cistons’ Two. McNamara looks at a tew 
inirortant particulai incidents that generated 
ntensc debate and controversy Foi example 
0 the Tonkin Clult Congressional Rcsolu 
ion ol August 1964 (b) The six months 
Xtween January 28 and July 28, 1965 saw 
he US embark on a louise of massive mill 
iiv intervention in Victniim an intervention 
h u ultimately destroyed Lyndon Johnson’s 
residency and polanscd America like noth 
nc since the civil war and (c) pcn(xliL<il 
ximbing pauses that were expected to bring 

V letnam to the negotiating table How did 
.uch incidents condition ihc course ot the 

V ents ’ How did the I IS .idministi ation handle 
.lie h tri us situations > Thiee McNamara re 
.ponds to {letsisting questions such as Was 
111 Vielnam wai inevitable ' Did US really 
I irii lessons liom the Vietnam wai’ 

Ba< KliKOI M> 

Duiing the early 1950s and paiticularly 
liter the beginning oi the Korean war the 
\meileans saw Frances colonial war m 
mkxhina as an important p.iit ot the woild 
vide struggle igainsi communist exp.insion 
sni By 1914 US military iid to the French 
i ichetlUSS’billion(at I95()rates) In 1950 
iboiil )5 tIS soldiers aiiiced in Vietnam as 
lan ol Ihc US militaiv assistance advisoiy 
iroup ostensibly lo instruct trixips leceiviiig 
IS weapons how to use them Ameiican 
rixips tcmained on Vietnamese soil lot the 
Hxt 25 years At about the simc time US 
’.late Department w.isiumhimg withieciimi 
lations ovet who was lo blame toi losing 
hina lo communism - laici it recognised 
li.it B.'io Dai s govemmeni .is a reaction to 
hose events From that iHiini to dale US 
lohcy m Indochina hashecn .i leaciion against 
vhatever the communists do 
When the last Frcnc h baliahon left V ictnam 
n April 1956 the US soldiets numbering a 
cw hundred assumed responsibility tor 
1 lining the South Vietnamese militaiy As 
he military position ol the South Vietnamese 
.overnmcnl contmucid to deteriorate, the 
sennedy admtnisiraiion (1961-61) sent more 
ind more military .idvisors to Vietnam Despite 
21 owing opposition in the US. piesidcnt 
lohnson and his successor Nixon continued 
o pour American trcxips into Vietnam, at the 
<anK’timehcgtnning m^otiations' withNonh 
Vietnam leadeis Millions ol rciugees pourcxl 
hto othei mUHins In 1969, the liS began 
'ccietiv homhmg ncighhounng nations like 
; aniNidia and Luis This new escalation 
nitinaicd prcvKHtsly quiescent elements ol 


me American puniic, leading to bttier anti¬ 
war protests Australia Ncw25ciiland South 
Korea. Thailand and the Philippines sent 
military personnel to South Vietnam as pan 
ol what the Amencans called the ‘Free World 
Military Forces whose key purpose was to 
internationalise the Amencan wai cflon and 
thus conicr upon it legitimacy In Apnl 1975. 
US forces letl Vietnamese soil arid leaders 
ol South Vietnam surrendered to the North 
commencing integration ol two rones into 
one nation 

Was tut Vii inam War Jusiiiuo’ 

McNamara sue c iiictly < and page alter page) 
agrees that continuation ol Vielnam war was 
nol|uslitiMl howevci heissilcnton“whcther 
the beginning ol the war itselt was based on 
some viund reasons' On this question he 
provides a mund ahtnit lesponse He admits 
that during Victnanuiisis US administration 
was pursuing ettoiis to contain' spread ol 
communism and operated on two premises 
which were comr,idiclory \i/, the tall ol 
South Vicinam lo communi sm would threaten 
ihcsecuiitvolihc (IS ind the western world 
and that only the South Vietnamese could 
delendthcii nation .ind that Ameiica should 
limit Its tole to providing training and logis 
tical backing 

In suppoit ol this he extensively quotes 
several nievtings discussions and notes cx 
ch.ingcd lnp.iiticular hcmcntionsthemecling 
between the then ptesideni Eisenhower and 
presidcnt-electKcnnedyonJanuary 19 1961 
We coveted an immense number ot subjects 
that dltcnuKin hut the emphasis was on 
Indochina locus in that part ol the discus 
Sion was actually on laios not Vietnam 
President Fisenhnwer stated that Laos is the 
piescni key to the entiie area ot south cast 
Asia II l^os were lost to the communists 
It would bung in an unbelievable pressure 
to beat on Thailand ('amhodia and South 
Vietnam II Laos is lost to the tree world 
in IIr' long run wt will lose all ot south cast 
Asia’ Thus at Ihc time ot transition ot piesi 
dents Indixhina was seen as the tesi-cdse lot 
US in implementing its '12nconuinmcnl 
policy ol communist expansionism In bare 
words, the cariiei principal argument by the 
US administration that it was Hanoi’s quest 
tor regional hegemony that torced the Ameri¬ 
can intervention and invasion now skinds 
erroneous 

Did the US policy succeed' Certainly not 
asserts Me Namara and deduces that “we badly 
misread China s objectives and mistook its 
bellicose rhetoric to imply a drive for regional 
hegemony Wc also underestimated the na¬ 
tionalistic aspect ol Ho Chi Minh’s move¬ 
ment wo equated Ho C!ht Minh with Fidel 
Castro such ill Itnindcd judgments wete 
accepted without debate hy the Kennedy 
administration as they had been by Ms Oemo- 
craltc and Republican predecessors The 


loundaiions ot our decision-making wax 
gravely flawed’(pp 12 11) Then.McNumara 
makes an invcmiory ot eleven key events’ 
that logically emerge as errors ot omission 
andcommissKin ol USIcdcrshipand admin¬ 
istration However defence historians and 
analysis aiguc that these key events i ould nut 
be examined m isolation hut ate to be studied 
as pan ot the lontamment polk vol US lor 
cximplc w\ a in Cuhaoi China neverthe 
less thev squarely plai e the burden ol tespun- 
sibilMv on the US administration tor this 
misdemeanour in Indixhina 

inhisrttortlom.iki the reader understand 
the siiuaiion he leiiiins repeaiedly to the 
overwhelming dileiiinia ol the 1 S Vietnam 
war On Ihc one hand Amcru a was primarily 
dedicated to assuiing South Vietnam s tight 
to determine its own tuiuie knowing that it 
the country iailcxJ lo help iiscll the inissinn 
had failed On ihc other hand McNamara a'kl 
all his colleagues saw almost daily evidence 
that the South Vietnamese were dodging hard 
work and depending on iht US loassuie sell 
dcierminaiion Neveiiheless he avoids dts 
cussing the arroganie ot US in i laiming that 
It could do the |oh Oveiall intervention in 
Vietnam began only lo coni tin conimunism 
and was nevet expec ted lo develop as i major 
wat There was no sound gcupolitic ii re isons 
cither Thus the US intervention u mains as 
an unwarranted aition with no rational toun 
dation 

F SI Al MIONOI WsR 

McNamaia claims iliai (IS never dcilarcx) 
war and had no diiecl interests in ils outcome 
Then how did the war intensity ’ Was the 
escalation based on better unik'rstandmg o( 
the circumstances ’ He acknowledges with a 
strong no Foi i xainple here is the personal 
conlession in rcg.ud to Asia when he assumcil 
post as dctenie seimiary and knowledge ol 
other memheis I had never visited 
Indixhina not did I understand orapprciiaie 
Ms history I inguagc i ullure or v.ilucs I he 
same must bc‘ said to varying degrees about 
president Kennedy and others When it c<imc 
to Vietnam we lound ourselves selling polii y 
lot a region that was uiiti iiuin(iuiu with 
innixcncc am cunlidcmc we approached 
Vietnam m the eatly days ot the Kennedy 
administration Wc lacked experience deal 
ing with crises I inaily and perhaps most 
importantly wc were conironiing problems 
tor which there were no rc.xJy orgiKxJ answers 
I fear that in such circumsuntcs govern 
ments - and, indeed most iicuple - lend to 
stick their heads in the sand It may help to 
explain but it certainly docs not excuse our 
behaviour* (pp 17 19 and 40) Those at the 
helm ol attairs weic ill inloimcd or had no 
better understanding ol Asia and presumably 
dcxisions taken were piH)i and irrational 

According to him apparent change hap¬ 
pened by Ihc tall ol 1961 as guemlla infil- 
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iratinn from North Vietnam into South 
Veitnam had increased substantially, and the 
Vieiiong had intefiiiitied their attacks on 
Dicm s government At this stage senior 
nlticials suggested that the US recast its 
policies in a transition from advice to part 
nership On November 8, 1961 McNamara 
submitted a bnei to president Kennedy agree 
ing with the above policy change Thus he 
was instrumental in arnving at the wrong 
decisions based on inadequate reading ot the 
situation Contradictonly he claims that in 
line with above policies and eftorts the US 
actually began planning lor the phased with 
drawal of Its forces in 1963 a step adamantly 
opposed by those who believed it could lead 
to the loss of South Vietnam and very likely 
all ot Asia (pp 30) Did this containment 
ot communism policy Mork iniheUS stavour' 

McNamara claims that way back on No 
vember 8 1961 he was uncomtortahle with 
the decision that allowed additional rcintoicc 
ments to be sent to South Vietnam and oilers 
some evidence in his defence As soon as 
I sent the memo to the White House I started 
worrying that we had been too hasty in our 
advice to the president For the next couple 
ol days I dug deeper into the Vietnam prc4)- 
1cm The more 1 probed the more complex 
the situation appeared to be and uncer¬ 
tainties of our ability to deal with it by mill 
tary means became apparent I realised that 
seconding Taylor Rostow had been a had 
idea (pp 38 39) Highly catastiophic dcci 
sums were taken despite peisonal ignorance 

On the sti aicgies he says The jont c hiet s 
agreed we should prepare plans tor US an 
stnkes against North Vietnamese targets and 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail with the objective ol 
destroying Hanoi s will to tight and its ability 
to continue to supply the Vieiumg That in 
conjunction with our later ground effort 
eventually became the military strategy we 
followed in subsequent years' (ppIS2) How 
did this and uthei such strategies tail ’ 

It one agrees with the claims ot Me Namara 
then It was the defence establishment which 
consistently turnished a rosy picture and 
repeatedly asked tor more rcmioiccmcnt ot 
men and supplies Civili m admimstiation 
merely obliged them as implementing the 
cnntainmcni polic v was c onsidered as criti 
cal tor the tree woild Nevertheless he 
provides clues to his pt.ison.il involvemeni 
tn ctecision-making that conliims the impres 
Sion that Vietnam crisis was McNamara s 
war Overall he admits that once you had 
US soldiers lighting and dvmg the admin 
istration was Ion id to protect and support 
them including commuting more trtxips and 
funds Consequently the w ir was escalated 
But this (ails to explain the seventy ol the 
war 

It is obvious that US was not prepared to 
aiccpi a tong war while the Vietnamese weic 
detcrminedtuligbluntiltheend Atthe battle 
field, some of the fundamental mistakes ol 


the American administration had devastating 
consequences tor the U.S troops The gradual 
escalation tor example in the hope that each 
step would prove the last meant only that the 
US had surrendered the initiative to its nvals 
Similarly US strategists simply assigned each 
pilot 100 air raids, an arbitrary number as¬ 
sumed as near victory figure As documents 
now establish US pilots were more con¬ 
cerned with staying alive than hitting their 
targets It was a kind ot involvement foi 
whith neither Amencaii society nor its mill 
tar> wen prepared 

He admits that the personal understanding 
and know ledgt ol seniorotlicialsol theWhiie 
House wIS wcik Ihcretorc several crisis 
manage iiicni le ims and networks to mohilisi 
intormation were established At the defence 
departmcni indUS uimmistraiion there weit 
many tieis ot intormation gathering shaiing 
and decision making vu. White House cabi 
net dclcnic establishment CIA and scvcial 
Vietnam lommittecs were based tn US In 
South Viein im (and in other bases like Thai 
land or Philippines) ambassador and dipio 
malic personnel held leaders ot military and 
inlormantslormedaclusterofdecision mak 
mg Interestingly McNamara has good words 
tor the CIA and their assessment In addition 
to such information routes during his tenure 
McNamari pcisonally made several week 
end trips to Vietnam or Hawaii tor consul 
rations In spite ol such well organised in 
tormatiun and analysis network US sperlor 
manii was woeful 

He aigucs that Some critics have asserted 
that the US lacked a military strategy in 
Vietnam Intact wchadone-butitsassump 
tions weic deeply flawed Beneath Westy s 
IWcsterinoiclandj strategy lay the implicit 
assumptions that pacihcation and bombing 
would prevent the communists from oil set 
ting losses intlictcd by US and South Viet 
namc'-c aimy torccs through recruitment in 
the South imid war and to reinforce from the 
North in (hi lace ol our air attacks (pp 210) 
Finally he agrees that All these assump 
lions proved incorrect We did not force (he 
Vlets ong and North Vletnamcsc army to light 
on our terms We did not wage an elfective 
anti gucnillawaragatnstthem Andhombing 
did not leduci (he intiltration ot men and 
supplit s into the South below required levels 
or weaken the North s will to continue the 
contlici tp2ll) 

A dose rctiding ol the works ol other 
defence historians analysts journalists and 
McNamari s book itsell shows that US 
admimstiation was not willing lo iiK'k at the 
realities hut rcmainc^l inflated with its gams 
made duiing the second world war Korean 
intciventions etc Finally, he concludes that 
the best and the hnghtesi Aincneans led us 
into tragedy ' 

The closest the US came to a declaration 
ot war in Vietnam was the Tonkin Gull 
Resolution ol August 1964 The events sur¬ 


rounding (he resolution ^neraied intense 
controversy (hat continues to this day It was 
an important turning-point tn US strategy as 
two American destroyers, the Maddox and 
the Turner Joy, claim^ to have come under 
unprovoked' attai k while sailingoffthe Ninth 
Vietnamese coast Here McNamara s argu 
ments remain illogical On the Tonkin Gull 
incidents and congressional resolution he 
writes The key questions and my answers 
arc these |a| Attacks bv North Vietnamese 
patrol boats against liS destroyers reported 
ly occurred on two separate iccasions 
August 2 and August 4 1964 Did the at 
taiksaciuall) occur' Answer The cvi 
dcncc III the liisi attack is mdisputahic The 
second attack ippeirs piohable fut not 
ccitdin (p 12X) 

In this leasoning Me Namaraovet Itxil s vast 
intormation now available which convinc 
mgly establishes that the lust attack took 
place while the Maddux was in North Vict 
namese temtonal waters assisting a secret 
South Vietnamese commando raid and that 
the second attack simply ncvci look place 
He continues At the time and still more 
so in later years - some elements ot Congress 
and the public believed the Johnson admim 
stration deliberately provoked the attacks in 
order to justily an escalation ot the war and 
to obtain undci a subterfuge congressional 
authonty lor that escalation Diws this view 
have any merit Answci None at all (p 128) 

Fven here his riasoning is faulty In lad 
a lew days aftci the Tonkin incidents were 
reported an indignant (and misled] Congress 
almost unanimously jonly two senatois dis 
sented] passed thcGulf ot Tonkin Resolution 
which gave the president the powei to take 
all ncccssaiv measures to prevent lurthei ag 
giession Until its repeal m 1970 the reso 
lution was treated by US presidents as i blank 
cheque to do whatever they chose in Vietnam 
without congressional regulation Such an 
analysis even he agrees rather reluitantiv 
1 he lundamcntal issuoot Tonkin Gulf Reso 
lution involved not deception but lather 
misuse ot power bestowed by the resolution 

Congress expected lull consultation before 
expansion ol US forces in Vietnam (p I42) 
However th.il was not to be substantial cvi 
dcncc IS now available to prove that Congress 
was not fully kept inlotined ot the develop 
ments in IndtKhina and publii received mas 
sive propaganda mateiial ot the US admini 
stratum For example William Shaw crossm 
ancxcellentanalysisot Nixem administration s 
manipulation oi power demonstrates as to 
how the Gull ol Tonkin Resolution was used 
by the US administration tor many years and 
how decisions made in Washington alfcctcd 
the lives ot one particular and distant people 
ol which theCtmgress was not probably aware 
ol [Sidfihtm, TTie Hogarth Press 1979) 

Did the US administration mismanage only 
the Vietnam war‘3 li will he a definite no 
it the fresh matcnal McNamara provides (as 
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an appendix to thix IkkA and known for the 
lirst lime) on theCuban Missile Crisis of 1962 
that brought Soviet Union. US and Cuba to 
the verge of war is accurate. But what was 
not known then, and is not widely recognised 
today, was how close the world came to the 
hnnit of nuclear disaster in 1962 based on 
"di.storted information, misjudgment, and 
miscalculation" (pp .l.^R-40). He admits that 
the expcriunco of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
makes clear that so long as .superpowers 
{)osse.ss large inVeniones of nuclear weapons, 
the world will face the nsk of their use! 
Despite such possible threats, periodical 
mismanagement and bungling by the US ad¬ 
ministration, he pleads: ‘The point I wish to 
emphasise is this: human beings are fallible. 
Wc all make mistakes. In our daily lives, they 
are costly hut we try to learn from them, in 
conventional war. they cost lives, sometimes 
thou.sHnds of lives. But if mistakes were to 
affect dcci.sions relating to the use of nuclear 
torccs, they would result m the destruction 
of whole societies Thus, the iiidctlnite com¬ 
bination of human fallibility and nuclear 
weapons carries a high risk of a potential 
cuta.slri>phe" (p .142). This is a remarkable 
transformation ot a war hawk to a peace dove' 

Vietnam war was known in US as 
‘McNamara's war’. Anti-war sentiment was 
solid in US and elscwheie. .ind continued to 
be directed at McNamara personally too. 
Sonietimcs, as he claims, it came from very 
close circles such us an incident of Jackie 
Kennedy's outburst at him Despite such 
sentiments McNamara claims that public 
.support for US intervention in Vietnam was 
strong and only ‘students and misled youth’ 
were prote.sting against the continuation of 
the war. He writes: “What disturbed me mo!>t 
during my campus visits was the realisation 
that opposition to the administration's Viet¬ 
nam policy increased with the institution’s 
prestige and tlie educational attainment of its 
students’'. 

He further writes: “From early 1966through 
mid-1967. public support for the admini¬ 
stration’s Vietnam policy lemained sur(»'is- 
ingly strong, despite rising US casualties and 
increasing media semtiny of the war"; later, 
he quotes a columnist and writer on public 
opinion thus; "It there is a movement of 
opinion in the country it is toward seeking 
a military solution to what is generally re¬ 
garded as a frustrating stalemate’’ (p 1.52). 
Everyone knows that western administrations 
rely much on mediaandpublicopinton surveys 
that are peritidically carried otii on key issues. 
However, no one. even at the highest level 
ot administtation, had failed to challenge the 
reliahilityorrelevanceof such surveys, where 
the information base was generally weak and 
knowledge of media persons on such matters 
was also questionable. 

McNamara was in charge of actually run¬ 
ning the Vietnam conflict. He alone had the 
unique and ultimate responsibility to inform 


the {Hesident of his doubts or his opposition 
to continuing it. Why did McNamara abstain 
from counselling against the war that he now 
perceives as a ‘doomed crusade".' Even his 
last important memo to the president on May 
19. 1967 - one day before he lost his job as 
defence secretary - ‘should have’ recom¬ 
mended ending tte war. But it did not. At that 
time he had no excuse. Now, in retrospect, 
he thinks he had the duty ro help Kennedy 
and Johnson, not least because each was. after 
all, the president. It is here one cannot accept 
his pleas for ‘understanding’. In other words, 
his loyalty to his masters was given priority; 
probably knowing it was wrong, he would do 
the same thing again! One can assume that 
he was reeling with power - previously he 
had held no government position and had no 
military experience when president Kennedy 
appointed him - or one can imagine he was 
just impetuous. Either way, there is no ‘les¬ 
son’ here. There is no solution to this problem 
of blind loyally whether implied or imparted. 

Po.st-war tHHiks can be broadly classified 
into three groups. First, written by defence 
analysis who semtinise the “military strengths 
and weaknesses alongside strategics adopted’’. 
Second, political personalities or joumali.sts. 
who prefer to write a memoir and generally 
opi to “.set the record straight’’ which may 
include a commenlury on the political scene. 
Third, social science researchers who pay 
attention to pre- and post-war trauma faced 
by the people, and the naturcof socio-political 
processes. McNamara’ $ memoir does not fall 
into any of these categories. As we observed 
in this review, in .sum, this book fails to “set 
the record .straight", complicates basic is.sues 
of the war, provides some excuses whereas 
explanation to the events was expected, and 
la.stly, pleads guilt ’in style’. 

Vietnam war was fought by two nations 
who are geographically apait, profoundly dif¬ 
fer in thcii rcspecli'c levels of economic 
development, their culunc and their philo¬ 
sophy. It is clear that the mistakes of the US 
administration in Vietnam reflect funda¬ 
mental differences between two .societies 
that leaders like McNamara never under- 
.siood. In the end, it is obvious that US simply 
ctHild not accept the fact that its global su¬ 
premacy was challenged by a ’tiny Asian’ 
nation, and consequently war was interesificd 
despite numerous lo.ss of men and resources 

’ITic Vietnam war was the aftermath of 
Japan’s traumatic impact upon Indochina after 
1941. France’s later effort to restore a de¬ 
pleted colonialism and America’s deci.sion to 
intervene to ‘contain’ the spread of commu¬ 
nism. None of them adequately understood 
the nationalist spirit of Vietnamese. It was this 
overridingcontext that caused the majorevents 
in Vietnam after 1943, including its immense 
sacrifices, and effectively challenge three of 
the world's superpowers. It is sometimes said 
that the po.st-cold war world will be so dif¬ 
ferent from the world of the past that the 


lessons of Vietnam will be inaf^rficable or of 
no relevance to the 21st century. It is not so. 
At lea.st three points quoted as lessons by 
McNamara remain relevanteventoday which 
are: “(1) We misjudged them - as we have 
since - the geopolitical intentions of our ad- 
versanes, and wc exaggerated the dangers to 
the US of thoir actions; (2) We viewed the 
people and the leaders of JSouth Vietnam in 
tci ms of our own experience. We saw in them 
a thirst for - and a determination to fight for 
- freedom and denKKracy. Wc totally mis¬ 
judged the political foices within the country; 
and (3) We tailed then - as we have since 
-to recognise the limiiations of modem, high- 
technology military equipment, forces, and 
doctrine in confronting uncon vent lonal, highly 
motivated people’s movements. We failed as 
well to adapt our military tactics to the task 
of winning the hearts and minds of people 
from a totally dift'erent culture" (pp 321 -23). 

These are lessons to the I IS administration 
which constantly throttle many developing 
nations on issues such as democracy or human 
nghts, still bombing .Serbs’ hopefully expect 
them to come over to the negotiating table. 
More than this key message, there is no new 
lesson one can gam from this hook. 

Vietnam, after all. was a war that changed 
America more than any event in the Iasi 
century, even ignoring the deaths and prob¬ 
lems in Vietnam and ucro.vs .souih-easl Asia 
and the world. Cambodia and Laos, the two 
neighbounng nations, generally referred to 
as a ‘sideshow' to the Vietnam war, had been 
almost obliterated, with hundreds of thou¬ 
sands dead in the intervening processes. 
Available evidence provides a horrifying 
testament to the destruction of small, neutral 
nations through the violent and corrupt out¬ 
look of superpower policy-makers. McNamara 
is ahso deceptively silent on the sufferings of 
Cambodia and L^os. 

For 30 years the world had asked Robert 
McNamara what he hud to say about the 
Vietnam war and his role in it. With this book 
that wail was over. For McNamara the spread 
ot the lighting and ot U.S bombing are not 
matters k> be discussed; the flood ot peasants 
off the land, ftecing the warfare and then the 
growing cruelly is not relevant. He has no 
interest in the collapse of the society in 
Indochina. Indeed, tn Hetrospevt illustrates 
more forcefully and more conclu.sively than 
any of his critics could do that for McNamara 
Vietnam was a stepping stone in his long 
career, its people expendable in the great 
game of large nations. Then there is little 
doubt McNamara now suffers angm.sh, al¬ 
though of course he lacks no creature com¬ 
forts in his declining years. He will die as he 
lived for more than 30 years - wealthy, 
pampered, and cared for. Whereas US con¬ 
tinues to engage in fallacious military inter¬ 
ventions in many parts of the world, and still 
Vietnam. Cambodia, and Laos suf f er from the ;• 
legacy of that unjust war. 4 

if' 
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Commimalising tiie Nation-Space 

Notes on Spatial Strategies of Hindutva 

Satish Deshpande 

hi Its alttmin to understand the spatial strategus of hindutva this essay tries toansvset questions such as What Linds of 
plaits has hindutva SUL Cl ssfulh tiansfomied into hetiiotopias^ What specific stiategies have enabled this success^ What kinds 
of i onti station and struggli are the se spatial ideologic i tnsolved in ^ How do these ideologies oveicome the refractorv nature 
oj the inatei lah they deal ssitli' Hoss lunoni begin to think of defensive aitd offensive counterstiategies' 


ONE tan hardly dispute the tact that hindutva 
IS among the most important suurc cs ot social 
change at woik in India today In this essay 
I make a prelinnnaiy attempt to exploit' the 
spatial as(H:iis ol this would be hegemonic 
ideology by identitying the ditluicnt ways in 
which It seeks to redefine the nation space 
rcarticiilatc the link between an imagined 
community and its lemtonal domain 

The argument can be sumniansed in lour 
basic propositioas (DConsidered as an 
ideologic il piuieit hindutva has an identi 
fiahic spatial dimension in the toim ot a 
siiatcgy designcdto letashion the soc lal space 
ol the Indian nation (2)Hisioiically hindutva 
has attcmptc'd mainly toesscmialise the nation- 
space b> ic sacialising it theiehy sticssing its 
irreducihiv and exclusive allinity tor Hindus 
alone it) I hcconiem|voiaiv spatial strategics 
ot hiiidutv.i may be said to be based on three 
specitic ideological constiucts (or hetero¬ 
topias) n.imely the site the loc.ility and the 
route (4) These siiaieeics partly comple 
ment md patily conitadict othet contem 
poraiy ideologies (notably thatol glohalis 
ation ) so that the oveiall outcome ol their 
complex mter.K lions isditlicult to determine 

Fhe theoictical contest loi these pioposii 
ions IS sunmiansed m Section I altei which 
they will be bi letly claboi ited m the following 
sections along with somepa'limmaiy evidence 

I 

Nation, Space, and Nation-Space in 
Contemporary Social Theory 

Pcih,ipsit IS only by coincidence Ih,it recent 
social theoiv his smiultmcously rediscov 
ered the concepts ol sp.icc ind nation 
Even so this seems to otici nth thc'dietic.il 
possibilities especially bcc lusc (he manner 
and the context in whic h these concepts have 
been levivcd aic p,iitivulaiiy conducive tor 
crosscullivation Co,iicmpoi its socialthcory 
has begun to ic*consider both space and natioii 
III w,ivs which itiempt to tianscend (oi at 
IcMst to sidestep) the ir.idiiionai dichotomy 
between the material .md the mental More 
over questionsol (niwci anddominaiionhave 
come to be highlighted in both cemtexts The 
wav IS thus cleared loi exploring the spatial 


aspects ol the nation - the imagined com 
munity t onsidcrc*d as a nation-space- and the 
ways in which social groupings with 
hegemonic iinbitions attempt to reshape and 
appiopiiaie this space 

theorists ot nationalism have long 
iccognised that i claim to an idciiliftablc 
territory is a necessary though not a suffi¬ 
cient condition tor the emergence ot a strong 
sense ot nation ness And though it has also 
been known that such a physical temtory also 
tunc turns )i a mcla physical level as a col¬ 
lective leptc sc ntation it is only recently that 
the full implications of these insights have 
become visible This is m large measure due 
to ‘the rcassertion of space in critical scKial 
theory through the claim that space is not 
natuial hut sckuiIIv produced ' 

I hus contemporary social theory lemmds 
us that nations inhabit .1 space that is simul 
tancously abstract (im.igmed mental) and 
conciete (physical geographical) These 
contraiy ispccts of the nation-space can be 
linked because ol then common existence in 
and only m the social lealm However it is 
only when this potential tor linkage is realised 
through active social practices and processes 
that the luiion space can take shape Nations 
arc emergent phenomena they become vis 
ibic only when in ideological tOTam and an 
identifiable uriitoiy can be cross-mapped 
onto eac h otiic r to prtxiucc a sense ol nation 
ness shaicd by large numbers in society 
Hven aftci it has bevn successfully produced 
the sense ol n iiion ness icmains vulnerable 
to histoiy and must be continually nurtured 
partly through efforts to ensure that ideology 
and geography do not get mit ot synch 
Mowevci coniempor.u'y social theoiy also 
(ells us thii bodi space and nation are 
impliciitcdinpowei lelations Thepniduction 
ol a senst ol nation ness clearly involves 
idcxilogic al andm.iicnai contests In a colonial 
context this includes both the dimension ol 
nationalismasanti imperialism aswelDisthc 
moie complex internal contestations among 
ditferem possible iMtionalisms each with ifs 
own equations vivo wv vaiious regions 
classes 01 ethnic groups within the pioto 
nation five idea ol the nation can thus he 
suitably inllecied to f.icililate its use as a 


weapon in a broader social struggle tor 
hegemony Similarly it is now retognsed 
that social space is not merely an arena in 
which power relations ‘happen but also one 
ot the means with which power is sought to 
be exercised This is what gives meaning to 
the nouon of spatial strategies 

A spatial strategy not only unfolds m space, 
It IS also often about space - its appropnation 
deployment 01 control Such strategies are 
among those designed to support and mai ntain 
lelalionsof powci orot resistance Considered 
as ideologies spatial strategies can be seen 
as articulating the physical-material and 
mental-imaginative aspects ot social space 
In short successful spatial strategies are able 
to link m a durable and ideologically credible 
way abstiact (imagined) spaces to conctete 
(physical) places 

Spatiai SrHAiioils and 
IllbOl (Xflc AI SuBitCTS 

In one of his unpublished lectures Michcl 
Foucault ottered some suggestive comments 
which despite being fragmentary and 
inadequate may be a useful starting point tor 
theorising the ideological practices that link 
abstr<ict spaces toconcrcle placcsm politically 
pniductive ways' Foucault took as his point 
ot departure the assertion that we live not in 
a homogeneous and empty space’but on the 
contrary inside a set of relations that delmc- 
,Ues sites whic h arc 1 ireduc ible to one another' 
[Foucault I9W) 2^j I nttie process ot justifying 
this assertion, he identified two kinds of sites 
that are crucial ‘utopias* and heterotopias' 

Utopias are “sites with no place” or 
fundamentally unreal spaces” (1986 24) 
riiey am in terms of the previous discussion 
ibstrac t spaces with no immedime or necessary 
rcleicnce to any concrete place They may 
rcpiesent ‘sot lety itself in a perfected form' 
or else ‘society turned upside down”, but their 
relationship to concrete, physical places is 
indeterminate - they point to no particular 
place or to all possible places without any 
discrimination in short utopias are 
univcrsalised, abstract spaces that are not 
marked as referring to any particular place 

Heterotopias on the other hand are ‘real 
places - places that do exist" that can be 
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poiffieci tHH on a map. nveu in, visuea or, in 
goneral.empincallyexpenencedinjn obvious 
tashion Bui heierolopias are very special 
kinds ot places because (and here I depan 
trom Foucault's lormulatton) they mediate 
in a mirror'likc tashion betiseen utopias 
and ideological suhiects In other words 
hcHcrotopias enable - incite compel invite 

- people to see themselves lelicctcd in 
some utopia They aie places which 
tunc lion as an ideological hinge, linking social 
sub|c*tis (ivcsiple) with a possible political 
moial identilv (utopia) that tiles could assume 
(inhabit) ‘ 

Howevei though heietoiopias are teal 
plissical places thes aie not pioducis ol 
iiiiliiic coiisidei.ible ideological lahoui is 
nc'cessaiv in oidei to iiansloim a given con- 
cietc siie into a hetciolopia It is tiue that 
dillcient places b\ vitiueol their paitieuLu 
hisioiv physical attiihutes or gcogiaphical 
UKaiion aie moic oi less suitable r>iw ma¬ 
terial loi pioducing I heteiotopia Thus the 
unique natuial profiertics ot a place do help 
and m,iv sometimes be a necessary mgredi 
eni but thes aie nesei sulticient, always 
iec|uuuig additional etioits that consciously 
seek to traiisloini a meie place into aiultui 
ally meaiiingtul poiilicalls charged space 

One was ol undeist Hiding spatial stratc 
gies IS to think ol them is ideological prac 
tices involved in the construction ot hetero¬ 
topias In this sense, spatial stiategics attempt 
to (ic an imagined space to a real place iii 
sue ha wav that thes, tics also hind pt'opic 
to parlK ulai identities and to the political/ 
pr.iclual consequences that they entail 

A conc icte example may help and there 
can bc‘ lew hettei than Ayodhva. the small 
town in eastetn Utl.u Pradesh that is also 
.liming the mosi potent heteiotopias m our 
lecenl histoiv llaidlv an unic.il pLice 
Ayodhya has iieveitheless a,ted as a minor 
o|)cning into the imagined space - the utopi.i 

- ot Ramrajya hmdutva hindu pnde and so 
on Seen horn another angle, Ayodhya (or, 
nioie accurately the Ram JanmabhcHimi/ 
Babi I maspd) as a hctei otopian site has ol Icred 
thousandsol people(paiticularly young Hindu 
males Irom uihati .ind semi urban middle 
class backgiounds) a social identity as 
inhabitants ot the utopia that it projects 
namely, the identity ot the kai sevak’ The 
transtormation ot this rural small town trom 
merely another gcMgiaphically specillc pl.ue 
into a heteiotopia was the result ol a consc lous 
spatial sti.itegy There was nothing natuial 
about It 

Although liistoiically, several othci places 
have claimcHl the name, it seems reasonable 
to assume thai this particular Ayodhya has 
always been loughlv where it is texJay It has 
hcHin known lor several icntuncs as the 
suppc'sed buthpl,icc oi a mythological hero, 
who IS also one ol the piineipte deities in the 
p.miheon ot Hinduism Thai a Hindu temple 
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was supposed to have been destroyed here 
by a general representing a Muslim king this 
too has been known tor more than tour-and- 
a-hall centunes Thus, the ‘natural endow 
ments ot Ayodhya as a paiticular physic.il 
place have been the same lor quite some tunc 
but Its succcsslul transloimadon iiiui .1 
heteiotopia is a scrv lecent occurrence This 
iraiistoimaiion has been cttecled tiy a spau,il 
strategy that has liistly.Mrcngthenedthe link 
between the concrete place and the ahstiact 
utopian sp.icc ol hindutva and, scconiilv 
iorged a bond between the utopia and the 
pcMple loi whom ii provides a iciicwcd sense 
ot belonging a bond ill which the place as 
heicToiopia ac Is as the glue ll has to hi' noied 
linally that (he relationship tieiwecn ihe 
strategy and Ihe place is an instmmenial one 
the same ends may be pursued by a similai 
stidtegic use ot other suitable places 
This essay is ,111 aitempi to undcisi,ind the 
spatial strategies ol liindulv.i lh.il have had 
a signiiicant impact on contempotary social 
and political lile it tries to answci questions 
such as the loilowing What kinds ot places 
has hindutv.i succcsstullv transformed into 
heterotopias’ Wh.it specific stiategics have 
enabled this sue i ess' How do these strategics 
deal with their rivals - what kinds ot con 
testation and stiiigglc aic spatial ideologies 
involved in' How do these ideologies ovci 
come Ihe letnictorv nature of the materials 
- both geogiaphical and human - that they 
have to deal with' How can one begin lo 
think ol delensive and ol tensive 
counieistijtc'gies' 

II 

Hindutva and Emergence of 
Indian Nation-Space 

It will he icadils appreci.uud that in ordei 
to undci stand ihc specific spatial siiaiegies 
ol hindutva tud.iy it is necessary to hnik into 
the histoncal context Irom which they have 
emerged' Fioin the perspective ol this essay 
the relcvani histoncal context is that of the 
inteiaction .imoiig the spatial aspects ot 
colonialism nationalism and Lomn)un>ihsni 
which was also the process through which 
Indi.i cmcigc'd as a nation-space 
Hie spatial strategics of nationalism in 
volved the attempt to translate the lacts ol 
social geography into matters of lailli hc'liet 
and ullimalcl) rcceivcHl expcnencc These 
im iuded conscious ettorts to ‘histoiicisc 01 
to .inlhropoinorphisc nature, the most ohvi 
ous manilesiation ot which is the figuie ol 
Mother India Through insistent and widely 
disseminated patriotic songs and wniings, the 
physical Icaturesoi ihe subcomiticm- moun¬ 
tains II vei s. oceans and regions - were trans 
lotmcd into jcommonnatiunaf hcntageovci 
which every Indian, even if she/he had never 
seen that paiticular part ot the country, was 
invited to IccI a sense of piopnetary pnde 
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Out national anthem, forexampte, is atypteai 
nationalist device tor converting geograph}! 
into ideology 

However, crucially such spatial sirategtiM 
tncludc'd those tli.it cxplicilly 01 implicitly 
appcalc'dioshaiedieligiousoicommumtanan 
sentitnent Inoihei winds ihere w is nothing 
inhiK'i'i 111 iiationalisi sf.aiial stiaiegies that 
pic'vcniiil (lie’ll use hs groups based on 
leligious Ol icaioiial identities Indeed then: 
weic iieas III wliuh icIigious groups, 
espoii.ills Hindus weic ,il a significant 
.idvanl.igo bciausc iIks could build on the 
piiweilul bisi’ u( sKTcil gc'iigiapliios Given 
ihc absence ol ins n.uioiial coiiiniuniiy that 
w.is supia 1)1 non leligious nunipts to 
constiuci .111 nnac’incd tonimuiinv had to 
tall hack on w hate vei 0x1 vied 111 liv iiig nienioiy 
that could he used to help 1 oni iciise this new 
and unlaniiliai notion Thus even sclt- 
consciouslv non comniun il nalion.ilistscould 
not altoid lo ignoic ihc ninenionii aids and 
poweilul long tamili.ii niet.ipliorsolletc'dhy 
Ihc populai sense ol liistoiv and geogiaphv. 
a sense incsitahls infleclc'd by religion" 

Moieovei, thec oneept as well as tlit c onerele 
piiliiicalidciititvol natioiulisni wasITcxibIc 
enough to permit coiiiiiuiiialists to not only 
claim hut also to sinieiel) hclieve that theirs 
was .1 tiuly n.ilioiialisi ratliei tli.in a sec(.uiaii 
gioup Matteis weic luitlici complicated by 
the late Mhli ccniuiy religious lesivalism, 
es|K'ciall\ within Hinduism which attempted 
with partial sue cess lovoketogeilier modernist 
ideals (silence lation.ilus technology, 
progiess) .tiul a iclotined leligious spiritual 
c I ced that dow npl.iyed tin more atav tsbe and 
I ontiadictots aspcits ot icligion 
(untoucliahilits iliesuhoidinationol women, 
supcistilion Ol cKcessise lUualisni) With 
(he advent ol this new uiipioved vaiiciyof 
icligious identity ii did not sc'cm so sell- 
evident as It h.id helorc that one liaduichouse 
between leligion and spintualiiy on the one 
hand .indtheidcalsol modetnism.mdscieiKe 
oniheothei 'Inthcioiiiesthi'iweeiicommutial 
and mm communal (loliiical torni<ilions the 
burden ol piinit (to demonstrate moral in 
social siipciioiity) was thus unequally 
distiihuied usu.ills tailing mine heavily on 
ihc scxul.ir lv(>c' ol L'louping ll is in this 
context th.it we h.ivc to examine the co- 
implic.i(ion ot communalism in Ihe proceii» 
ot cmeigeiice ol Ihc inilian n.ition ,pace* 

Si'VIIXI SlKAIH.IIS 

isSxvxKkVKs Hivdi ivx 

Hindutva is not a wind hut .1 history', 
ilex laics Savaik.u i( the begiiuiina ot his sett- 
loiisciotislv ideoloi’ic.il Had even .is he 
pn>cc*cds lo show how Ihis liisloiy is chisel) 
and truci.illy intertwiiicd with a gcsigiaph) 
(p 211 ) He IS vciy clcai ih.ii the term wbali 
he did moic than .inyonc vise lo |Hi|HilariV(i. 
and which is enioying a in.i|iu tcvival locht) 
- liindulv.i 01 Hindu ness is not to iit 

/ 
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tfunfuxcU will) Hinduism, the latter being a 
‘seciariun' term, referring to the Iblloweni of 
(he Hindu n.*ligion proper. Hindutva. on the 
(Hher haiKi, includes members of other lutthN 
(Itke.SikhiMn.Kiuldhisn), or Jaini.sm). though 
it cannoi he jcciised of being overgenerous 
in this regiiid. 

Savaiiai invokes Iheety nuilogy ofthe word 
'Hindu' * derived from the .Sanskrit Sindhu', 
the name of the rivei otherwise known as the 
Indus, aiKl also the Word hHiKcan. He recounts 
the prcKVss by which Ary an irihos Iroinf’entral 
Asia came to settle in the IikIus hasin. and 
subsei(ucnily spread «mi into the entire snh- 
contiiK'nt while managing lo retain their sense 
of nutioii-ness and cnltnral ideniit). nniil 
At Iasi the greal mission winch the Siiidlius 
had undci’iiiken ol loiindiiig a ii.inoii and a 
couniry. toiiiiil aiul reaelu-d its gc<igia|<hii al 
limit when llic v.ilorons I'lince ol Ayodli>a 
nnute lriilinpll.ini ciili s in ('cvlun and ai uiall> 
brought ihc whole land tioin the Himalayas lo 
Ihe seas nndei one soveieign sway ipp 7-K|. 

This estahlislies the irue geographical 
boiiiulariesol ilie 'Sindlur naiuni.liom 'Atak 
toC'uiiaek'. .ind tioni the llimal.iyas lo the 
Cape Ol. mote elassn.ills Ikimi 'Smdhu lo 
Sindlui'. Ol 'nvei tlinliM to (the iwol oceans' 
Savarkar takes gieai p.iin.'. to sness the.se 
hoitndanes. .mil especially the versatility of 
ihcsanciilicdvvoid 'Sindlui'.'' The reason for 
this eu'i'ssive concern lot these Isonnilaries 
soon Ivcoines obvious when Ins criteria for 
deierininnig hnuluiv.i aic .nmounced. Hiese 
uiv slated as the tin ivcondii« msof 'pitrahhim'. 
'jail', ami 'sansknli'. 'Ihe Inst insists that a 
'Hindu' should he horn within I lindustan and 
thus have a legiiimaic claim lo this nation- 
space as the l.illierhmd.'" The secoml m.ikes 
it obligatory loi a llnulii to inhent Hindu 
'hltHKl' through natural parents " But the 
most iTuei.d inlerpielivc move is m Ihe third 
erilenon, namely, that ol a sh.ired culture or 
sanskriii Savarkai vci'y quickly shifts from 
the common mcanmg.s id culture lo a very 
specific one. namel y. allegiance lo a particular 
.sacred geograi'liy. Tims, the linal and 
ultiniaielv all-im(xiriani ciiicnon loi being a 
Hindu IS ihai one's 'punyabluHi' or holy land 
should coincide wnh the pilrabhoo' so 
carelully dcmaicak'd earlier. 

Savarkai's e.ssenlially leinional icsi for 
dcllning a 'Hindu' is thus based on tlie claim 
loasacieiigtsrgraphy. Among llicihrcecrileria 
that he piopisscs, II IS clear ihai punyabhoo' 
takes prccedeme ovei piirahhiH*' and 'jati'. 
In fact, ii IS easily demonstraied that the latter 
two criteria arc neiihcr mvessary nor su flicieni: 
Ihc ease ol a hypolheiicat Amcnean who may 
hceome a Hindu (p .M) demoitsl rates that 
bliNxI ami lathcriami are ma esseniial: while 
the faicol thcChnsiians and Miislimsof India 
(p72l. who are excluded despite their 
fuliilmcni of both these criteria, shows that 
they are certainly mn sutYicieni. Ruth these 
instances establish beyond doubt that the 


criterion of punyabh«H>' is btah necessary 
and suf(icienl. making it in effect the only 
relevant condition This conclusion is further 
rcinfmved (though it is not in any need of this) 
hy Ihe highly signilicani exceptions that 
.Savivkarconsidcis - (he.Simlhis.andemigraiil 
Indians .sellled abroail. In the case of llie 
lormcr. lexlual iiueiprelalion is invoked lo 
stiess Ihai both hanks of Ihc Indus ate to 
be included wiiliin Ihe borders of Hindustan, 
ihercby loniciring membership on Ihe 
.Sindliis As lor emigranis. they are lo be 
consiilereil Hindus no matter where they 
.lie bcc.iuse ol their holy lands being in 
Hindustan. 

Theorists of human lerriloriulity have 
suggested that it consists of, and may be u.scd 
as, three mam things, a lorm ol cla.ssincation, 
a mode ol communication, and a mcthiHl ol 
enforcing control ISack I986:21-26|. 
.Savarkar'sikTimtionol Hindutva can he seen 
as a very successful model ol tcrritoi lulity Ihai 
includes alt three fcaiiircs. As a spatial I'oim 
of clussilication, it divides ail those living in 
Ihe Indian stihconimcnl inlo iwo clear camps. 
Ihose who jxisscss Hindu-nes\ or Hiiululva 
and lho.se who do not: this classilicalion is 
spuliul btvausc II IS based on a geographical 
definition ol ihe holy lands whieh are lo he 
considered decisive Hinduiva can also 
function as a mode of communication since 
"It requires only a '.ingic marker or sign - the 
boundary", one mmcover. which "combines 
direction in space and a sUUcment about 
po.s.se.sMon or exclusion" |,Sack I986:.^21. In 
the case ofHmduiva. this boundary also acts 
us Ihe means lor legitimising power over and 
eontn>l of the nation-space, given its .social 
context of a period ol turmoil towards Ihe end 
ol colonialism, when Ihc question of the 
furmaimn ol aulonomous states Is being 
considered The claims pul forward by 
Savarkar amount lo the argumcnl ihal only 
those marked by Hindutva have the moral- 
political right to constitute the nation, since 
ihcir secular and religious-cultural interests 
are presumed lo rcicriolhc same geogr.iphical 
space.-' 

Considered ai a more gener.il level, the 
basic spatial .strategy behind .Savarkar's notion 
ol Hindutva has for its central iheme tlie 
redefining of the nation-space us a siicred 
space: Ihc claim that Ihc nation is, and ought 
lo he. tormed in Ihe shape of a punyuhhiMK 
a holy land. This .sei-ve.slo in vc.si a geographical 
space - llic actual physical extent ofthe Indian 
nation with a rcl igious essence i the unanalys¬ 
able relation of .sacredness) that "ouisiilers" 
can never experience or comprehend, and 
which forever and completely defines 
'insiders'. 

Ni iikI'vian Naik>n-Spao= 

As recognised by many scholars, the 
mainstream ofthe Indian national movement 
led hy ihcCongiess included a broad spectrum 


oftemJuncies that basedtheniiwIvescHi (n)plk:ii 
urexplicii appeals to Hindu religion fDumom 
1980, Chandra 1984;47ilt'l. These ranged from 
the militanlly communal .stance of a Tiiak or 
a .Savarkai lo the much more complex hui 
nevenhelcss rccogni.sably Hindu approach ol 
Gandhi Indeed, as Nehru miles in his 
aiilohiography. ihecxplieitly secular lemlcncy 
(as different from teniiencics that believed in 
coalilionalumingemenis across communities, 
especially Hindii-Muslim unity) within the 
Congress was a rclatis'cly weak one. ils main 
proponent being Nehru himself. Given these 
condiiitms. it is difficull lo say what the s|HM;ific 
course of our post-independence hi story won Id 
have been were it not for two decisive but 
contingent events. 

The assassination of Mahatma Gandhi by 
Nuihurain Ciod.se, and tlie lutler’s links with 
the RSS provided Ihe secular forces with a 
hig stick with which to heat aimmunulisis. 
The .sligma of being associalcil with ihc 
Mahatma's killer was so strong that il look 
more than u decade Ibr the Hindu right lo 
regain sufftcieni legitimacy lo make a mark 
in national level piililics. .Similarly, the sud¬ 
den death of Sardar Vallahhhhui Patel in I9.S0 
left the communal right within Ihc Congivss 
Icadcrless, and paved Ihc way for the emer¬ 
gence of Nehru as the undisputed leader of 
the party. Moreover. Nehru's vole-drawing 
abilities and charisma helped to personali.sc 
his power anil cnahluil him lo play a critical 
hui also largei -ihan-lile role in ihe immediate 
[msi-indepcndcnce period. 

The period Irom independence up to the 
mid- I9(i()s - the Nchruvuin era' - has to be 
understood in llie light of these events. II this 
era is now .seen as the golden age ot .secu¬ 
larism. this IS mainly because of the success¬ 
ful 'regionulising' of eiimmunalism during 
this peniut. Nehru and his allies managed to 
take over the newly created 'national' public 
sphere shaping it in Ihcir own image as the 
sphere of .staic-.spon.sorcd socialism, .secula¬ 
rism and non-alignment. The strong currents 
o( communulism within Ihc broaderrongress 
movemcni weiv thus relegated (at least lor 
Ihc lime being I lo a more peripheral existence 
in the ragions. cspci'ially in the northern 
heuniand and in Ihc west. So, the 'golden age' 
of scculunsm did not mean lhal communal 
fill Cl'S were iu>n-existent or even defeated: 
rather, they had been reprcssal within the 
naiional public sphere and displaced to the 
legionul public sphere. 

II the nation-space in Snvarkar's Hmduiva 
was based on a sacred geography, the 
Nehruvian nation-space was sha|i^ by an 
ei'onomic geography. Nehruvian secularism 
was not really wcll-lhoughi out. but repre¬ 
sented rather a negative category. Insofar as 
its positive ideals hail not Keen indigunised 
enough and had their nxits in the western 
model of u secular-modern nation, this 
conception of secularism could only exist in 
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siiikc i«xns.«(he rctsuxiiil level ITiiv was m 
kivpint!^^ iih Nehiti scs*>ciilijllyCLOiHxnistK. 
iitKleisuiiulini! ol iiuiiniundlivm As P.mh.) 
(lutteiiechiisshowiK IWh 141 41 sec also 
iioic II). Nchiu hclievcil lhai the legal 
euar.inlcc «tt cquahl v ol i. i(i/cnship rcgai diess 
ol leligion laslc.siccilot o(hs‘rs(Kialadnbutes 
would rcndci lonimun.ilisin ohsolcic ll was 
oolv (he Loloiiial slaic lhal by refusing (o 
euaianicc (licsc Ireedoms was helping lo 
kes'p LOinmunalisni .ilive in order lo play oil 
one (.oinmunily .ig.iiiist .mother A national 
state would act lo leincdy this and 
Ihiasnig .issiiicd the protection ol icligion 
,ind (.ulluii. CIS llK inaioi piohlems that 
wen. hound lo sonu. up wlk eionoinii. 
ones w liK h had nothing to do w ith a pel son s 
icligion ('lass coiiIIkIs ihcie might well 
he hu(noiiiligioust.ontli(.ts except insotai 
as icligion itscll icpicsenlcd some vested 
inieicsl INchiu 1946 quoted in 
( hiticiiu I9K6 1411 
I he Nehi us laii ei a amph demoiisit ales the 
cciitiali'v ol the econoniv loi nationalism ' 
Ihe mi|oi spatial strategy o| ihis ei.i thus 
loregioundstheecononiv (he nation is ligured 
primariK as an economic spate Itisthiseco 
nomic geogiaphy that the ixist-indepcndence 
gencMtion has grown up with Powcrliilly 
disseminated through scIhhiIs .md all the state 
media the nation betoines a spate ol 
pioduuion .ind is imagined sia econoinic 
asMKiations Places .iie nameil. so to spcMk 
economically Kodannais mica Ankleshwai 
IS peoolcum' Rouikela is steel . Bhakia 
Nangal is |xiwci ('oimKiloit is textiles 
indsoon llwasiliese sites ol development 
Ihe celehijied d.ims and steel plants iliai 
weie the piiniip.il hcicitopias lashioned hv 
the Nehnivian legiine The citi/etis oi the 
nation weie invited to see themselves 
icticeted in the miiioi ol technologual 
piogiess and development to identity 
ihcniselses as lellow tiasellers on llie 
)ouincv towards this loinmon gtial 
When compared to the s.iircd geogiaphv 
ot Hindulva this spatial vision is amuirkahly 
inclusive rather it lacks thediMcrcntiating 
pnnuples which would cn.ihic boundaries to 
bedrawn Given that the nation was visualised 
as a community ot patriotic pirxlucers, the 
Nchruvian nation-space could identity as 
'othei’ unlv lhe non-worker (i c the shirkci) 
orthc non-naiional tlie ina)oi axis ot cxclu 
Sion was directed outwaid at toss the national 
borders By contrast, Hindutva claimed a 
nation-space where the ma)or axis ot exclu¬ 
sion IS tumcHl inwards it ts the 'intemal’ 
othcis who arinisc anxiety 
Tlic other .<idc of the inclusivcncss ol the 
Nchruvian nation-space was an elitism that 
operated m an univcis«ilistic (rather than 
parttc'ulansiic) mode The Nehruvian eia 
created and privileged a pan-indian elite that 
could, by and laige. aflord to cut kmsc its 
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seem It) be ■ plac dess' it alst) appealed to lx. 
caste less and cla«s-lchs' a truly seculai 
nxxJci n c lite 'I hiselitc spokem ilm nuxJei lust 
idiom ol secular nationalism, scicntilic 
technology, and eumomte development hy 
adopting this idiom, tlx; elite was able to 
render insisiblc its own asenptive m.ukei 
Thus the fact that this intxlcrnist elite was 
almost exclusively up(x;r caste and middle 
class (hat It c.unc Irom a sciy select culiuial 
background .mil a specilic set ol regions 
.ill this could become 'transparent' and thus 
K' made to v mish Consisting ol the rising 
tcchn(K.iacv ihc protessional-maii.igcrial 
class miellecui.ils and lop hiiieauciats this 
was <m elite which thought of itscll in puic l> 
n.Kioiul icims whosenatiseliahiuiwasilie 
dc icmtorialised space calk'd New Delhi As 
Sudipia Kaviiai lias sartasiieally observed 
one ol the consequences ot the Nehru era is 
the situation where "it sevins that only those 
people who IK unahic to speak any Indian 
languace .iic the leal icpnsiloncs ot Indian 
n.ilion.ilism jKiviiaj 1990 (i9| 

I he ( hincse war maiked the bcginiiiiig ot 
the end ol the Nchiuvian era, and Ihe stiess 
lines weie vci y quit kly exposed Tlic mililai y 
deb.ic Ic not only discredited Nchi u as a states 
man it also m.idc rtxim lor the iciuni ot the 
jingoisiii ihcioiic ot Ihe Hindu light that had 
char.ic tensed the partition cia The long 
siinnienng discontent among the displaced 
|Kiwci biokeis and legionat clues came to Ihe 
surlace with Nehiu s death, which also to 
inc ided with a hicak in the pitKCss ol planned 
ckwelopiiKMii biought about by w.ii dioughi 
and III economic ciisis Indira G.indhi could 
take control ol iIk ( ongicss rrnly by splitting 
It and her remn me vitabiv marked (he advent 
ol (hecraol elc'ctoial aiithmclic based on vote 
banks and an implicit communal logic 
rhe inclusive npatial sense ot Nchruvian 
devclopmcnt.ilism was oveitakcn bv an 
anxiety about the vulnerability ot Ihe bordeis 
ollhi nation AtlhesametinK.thepiivilegcd 
nation il sites ol developmental projects and 
Ihclikeci 'ildnokrngcrclaimtohccxclusively 
national 1 hey had to negotiate with the more 
immediate and kx ahsed sense of srx lal spat e 
in the toim ol several 'sons oi the v>tl 
movements (especially around public sector 
jobs), as well as movements projecting 
assertive regional idenltlics lhal refused any 
longei to dissolve easily into the national As 
the hegemony ot Nehruvianism cnimblcd 
the nation space became increasingly 
vulnerable to contestations, especially since 
neither the otiicial notion oi secularism nor 
Ihe part IC ular imagcol the national community 
assiHialed with Nehru had strong ItHrai 
rixiis As the dream ot cgalilanan economic 
development became more and more impla¬ 
usible, new ways of vimialising the nation- 
space began lo c*ompete lor cxmiroi ot the 
tclc*ological high ground witliin civil s<H.icty 
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C'onlemponiry Hindutva and its 
Hrlcnttopiah'' 

f’eihaps the twciall spatial character 
hmduiv.i IS hc‘s( close iilxd in terms oi i 
esscniiahs.ition oi m ittemjx lo levcrse t) 
spatial logic til Nchttivi.inism m Older 
icltiin III S,i\.uk.u s vision t>l (he miliu 
sji.ice I his meins dial limdiilva lends 
emph.isisc the p.uiiculjiit\olscKialspace! 
attemptmc lo (ic)mvcsi it with a unique ei 
iiii.il spcciticiiv Itiis amounts to .in aggie 
sivciy jnirsiKd sii.iiegv lot the Miixiuisatio 
ot India Such a jxilicy li.is sought (despi 
Its signilicant unevenness) to levt ise - or 
turn inside out Ihc Nehiusi.m luiiictn sp.x 
II Nehiu cl.iimcd that dams and steel plat 
weie (he temples ol niodeiii India hindut 
stands him on his he.icl .ind insists th 
temples atetoconiempoi.iry (jxist nxxlem 
India what steel plants and cl.ims weie 
mtxJein (Nehnivian) Indi.i 

II conimiinalism is to he undeistixxi as 
l>iocesM)l comjK'iiiist tit' sectilarts.iiion 
Ac hill Vanaik li.isie..onilv suggested! Vana 
|99(| then its socio spatial ilimcnsiui 
involve an eltoit to ic v,iii.ilise me nvitio 
space Dc seculaiisaiionisdiiecilydepende 
uponihestrategic deployiiieii o|esseniiahsi 
ll IS III Ihe name ol tcligious essc'mes - ii 
anilysahlc tin conlesiahlc tiulhsthaiatesc 
evident to the lailhlul that (he tiaiienii 
ellect ot an even 'landed secularism 
deiKHinceil Against (hisdiah anddchilitalii 
aiionvmiiv commuiialism asseils tl 
privileges ot non neetiliable unique 
ditleieni idcnlities Wlieie the lu'teioloj* i 
the sit'c'l jilant Ol the livdiiH'lecltic projici 
|iiiniaiily inclusive (it is unable oi unwillii 
lo accoid much imjioilancc lo cultui 
distinctions).hindutva siiew hctcioiopiasa 
primaiilv exclusive tlesigried to scr 
preciselv .is maikers ot itiediicible ciiltui 
ditlerencc 

in a ccitain sense hindutva may he so 
as cx|)l()i(ing the ideological vulnei ability 
Ihe 'jilaccless tinivcrsahsmol the Nchruvi 
n.ilioti spate Mine precisely iho viilneral 
Illy consisted m Ihc tailiire to articulate tl 
ahstiacl space lo moic personalised coixrc 
places heterotopias like Ihe sicvl plant tou 
not also project a sutlicicnlly intimate rel 
iionship with paiiiculai individuals T 
overall slialegy ol the hiridu nglu Icxtay ih 
involves an etton to rekindle a |x*isonativ 
commitment to particular places that a 
nevertheless embedded within the ahstre 
stKial space ol hindutva It the Nuhiuvii 
nalion-sp>x c pn vilegt'd Ihe uni versal abstra 
space ot secular-modern dcvelopmer 
hindutva attempts to elev.ttr as universal tl 
panicutariscd relationship ol 'Hindus' t 
sixx-tlic concrete places 

Why h.is hinduiv .1 tejuven.iled ilselt diirw 
(he t9KIK .mil Ihc l<M)s m pailicut.ii' 
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ol (he ncguiivc side ol' die expliinuikin. as 
suggested in the previous section, is to be 
Imind in the erosion of (he loundations of 
Nciiruvi.inisii). Perhaps one of the rcii.son.s 
on the positive side has to do with the 
creation and development of the coiTimu> 
nications network. Initially established as 
part ol the Nehruvuin scheme to spread the 
message ol national dcvclopnienl. radio 
and especially television have undergone 
radical changes in the decades since Nehru 
The draniaiic expansion of television broad¬ 
casting in the 19K0s (with the I9K2 A.sian 
Games held in Delhi as the springboard) 
created for the Inst time in Indian history, 
a national network organised around a 
medium va.stly more powerlul than either 
print or radio 

Frederik BarthhussuggesledthaleuiUirully 
detined groups. Iikcellimc or religious groups, 
also constilute a ‘field ol comnmniealion' 
fBurth l%y|.'nicespansumol lelevisionand 
especially the historic ‘Raniayana’ telcserial 
con he .said to have achieved this Idrthe Hindu 
right. Ol course, there was nothing 
predetermined aboui ihis. in the sen.se that it 
was hardly a conspiracy On the other hand, 
(Ik* specific con.senuences ol this lelescrial, 
which inviicil .1 v.isl hiiheiio un-addrcsseil 
audience to cnici inio a paiiicular sort ot 
'nan’ativc contract IK.ivna) IW2| cannot be 
exaggciaietl In a \eiv conerele sense, the 
religious lelosenalsol (he 19K(ls prepared llic 
ground foi the iiindtitva movement, as its 
leaders have ihem.selves .leknowlcdged 
IRajagop.il I904|. |}y constnieting a new. 
pracnl atui absirait social-space mediated by 
the television scieen. they made concrete the 
pos.sibiliiv of levivmg .Savark.ii 's •punyabhiKi’ 
model ol the n.ilion-.space. 

These rather cryptic assertions can bo 
best clarified ihrougii a more concrete 
di.seussioii ol the spccilic spaiial strategies 
of hinduiva Theie are at least three disiinel 
kinds ot heleioiopias that hindutva has 
attempted to const met m oiincceni history, 
those centred on places, areas, and routes. 

Pi Al l .s (M- lis.si Ml: .Sacri-d ,Siri s 

The .sliaiegy based on the ‘site’ is most 
obviously c.semplificd hy the campaign loi 
. the ‘libcraiioii' ol k.mi JanmahhiMimi. This 
strategy in vol ves stniogles around/tor a sacred 
spot that can be lui tied into an arena of contest 
withihc'other.' TlK'vcry’unrea.sonahleness' 
of cs.sentialism becomes ,1 woafion designed 
tohumiliate tlKOthenn a game pre designated 
tt)bc/cro-sum- if'we' are to win, then ‘they’ 
must lose; il wc do not win. then they will. 
1110 whole point isto.seek sites of eonfmntation 
where faith meets faith in a light to the tini.sh. 
Onecannol help feeling that (he Janmabhrwmi 
controversy (and the numberless Kushis and 
Mat hurts that are said w he wait ing ’) emerged 
out of a search for an answci to the qucMion. 
Where can a temple be built only by destroying 


a mtfcque'' Within Ihc implacable logic of 
'Maiidir wahin banayenge'. eon,struction hits 
always been suhord'iiaied to demolition. Thi.s 
is amply home oul hy Ihc present situation, 
where the campaigns to 'reclaim' mosques 
in Kashi and Mathura arc being heated up 
while the programme to build the temple at 
the Bahri masjid site in Ayodhya i.s allowed 
to go cold. 

It IS imfionuiit tocmpliasise iluu though Ihc 
strategy ol the site is ha,sed on cs.senccs. there 
IS nothing essential about the .strategy itself: 
It can he replicated quite easily inotherpluees. 
This is, of course, proved by the extension 
ot the Ayodhya strategy toot hcrtempictowns. 
But a more im|H>rtai)i illustration is provided 
hy the Hag hoisting controversy at Hubli. 
which IS apparent ly a secular-nationalist issue. 
In spatial-strategic terms, however, the logic 
IS (he same: the insisiencc on a particular site: 
the adamant leliisal in negotiate: and the 
.systematic selling up of a ^ertKsum structure. 
TTic Idgah Maidan at Huhli thu.s represents 
a transposiiion o( ihe Ayodhya strategy into 
a diflerent context, city rather than small 
town; a liKalised lalher than a generalised 
urban middle class: south rather than north; 
a national lather than religious flavour to the 
issue The iiitcicsiing corollary to the issue 
IS that II IS niiislim religious identity that is 
relenilessly luglilighted while Ihc Hindu right 
tries lo clo.ik iiscll m the secular colours of 
patnotism 

,Aki as 01 iNiiMAfv: L<k‘ai.itii:s ani> 

Nl KillliOl’KIIIXIOS 

Unlike ilie site-ha.scd strategy which 
involves .111 ahsiraci. universal essence 
cmhcdilcil III Ihc site. Ihe spatial .siraiegy 
hasedouthc 'neighhourhiHid' cmphusi.sesthe 
everyday lamiliarily of the site in all its spatial 
conereteness In other words, the .status of 
Ayi kJIi va a.s 1 he bi nhpluccof Ram is an abstna-i 
anil univcisal one. it is equally sacred tor all 
hmdus ilui.se who happen lo reside in 
AyiKlhy.i aie not ntvessarily privileged over 
tho.se living elsewhere. But thoslr.Hegy ha.scd 
on tile neighhourhiNxIemphasisesthe intimate 
ielatinn.ship of UkuI residents (neighbours) to 
their surroundings: this strategy privileges 
(hose who ueiiially live in the particular space 
that IS III be turned into a heterotopia. The 
neighhourhoiKl is redefined as a threatened 
space - a liesieged haven - that must be 
protected against the ‘other’. If the 'other' is 
present in close physical proximity, i c. if 
the liK-ality is a mixedhindu-non-hindu one. 
the threat can be very easily simulated; if 
the 'other' happens to be absent from the 
locality, it is nevertheless portrayed as a 
threatened idyll permanently in danger of 
invasion. 

As is well known, hindu right wing 
organisations, especially the RSS. have tra¬ 
ditionally ha.sed themselves on the .social 
geography of the urban middle and lower 
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middle classes |Basu c( at IV9.f]. And as 
Tunikn Sarkar in her valuable .study of the 
Rashtra SevikaSamiti has found, the women's 
wing of the RSS, even more than its male 
counterpart, emphasises the importance of 
low-key but unrelenting ideological work in 
the imrnediate .social vicinity of its cadre.s; the 
intimate and intensely particular .spaces of 
domesticity and the family (Sarkar 1WI |. In 
keeping with this philosophy, the prominent 
ideologue and general .secretary of the Bhartiya 
Janata I’aily. K N Oovindacharya .seems to 
he almost ob.sesscd with the locality and 
ncighbourhiHid as the proper sphere for 
political negotiation and action; 

Wc need to have more and more inteructiun. 
in an open and cordial atmosphere, between 
all the people. Hindus and Muslims, residing 
ill (I particular lacality. This dialogue must 
take place between the people of the liK-alin 
themselveK dilcclly. not through the self- 
proclaimed (xilitieal leaders of one community 
or the other., 

It IS at that lev^’l that the question of how to 
live together while respecting the sentiments 
of others can be meaningfully discussed It is 
at that level that ways may be found to get 
over the cuircnt competitive assertions of 
religion, resulting in the Namaz spilling over 
on Ihc streets, and the Maha-aartis coming up 
'in reaction A dialogue at Ihe level of the 
iH’ighhourhootl and the district alone can 
provide soluiions to such problems. Only by 
thinking logclhcr at the neighhourhiHid and 
ihe loeal levels shall wc learn lo think in 
nil ison, as com|X)ncn( parts of (he whole Indian 
nation |Covtndacharya 1993:22; emphasis 
addcdl.'“ 

The significance of (he locality as a 
heterotopia is not only in terms of what it is 
able to achieve within its own spatial limits, 
but rather m the |x>.ssihilities 11 creates for 
inserting such l(K;alitics into a larger grid of 
ideological dissemination and poluical action. 
Thus, the neighbourhood acts as a sort of 
modular unit which, though it is crucially 
dependent on its particular liKalion in social 
space, can nevertheless provide the ideological 
context for the production and reproduction 
of world views as well as properly 
indoctrinated workers lor the hindutva cause. 
Especially when considered in conjunction 
with Ihc other two kinds of heterotopias, 
namely the site and Ihc route, these localities 
and neighbourhiHxls are the locations which 
help make the other two strategies possible. 
Il is liKalilies and neighbourhoods which 
supply the holy bricks, and the karsevaks that 
aic then transpoitcd to a particular site; they 
are also the points along the route of a 
procession or yaira. 

Rot.Tfcs Synerov: Proctssions and 
PiLGRIMACES 

Finally, the strategy based on the model of 
the 'pilgrimage' attempts to string together 
and multiply the effect of many particular 
places by joining them into the 'route' of a 
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_<»al-iliiccicU|»>iimey This 'doited linectfccC 
jeis the best ot two worlds Each ‘dot along 
the way remains a small town and yet can 
liartaipatem something on a 'national' scale 
[hits tt takes advantage ot the strong sense 
til involvement and experiential energy that 
can be geneialcd in a localised setting, but 
w lihout saci I tic tng the ideologic al economics 
ol scale Most obviously visible inihcvanoiis 
vatias undeilaken by BJP leaders - Advam's 
i.ith yaira, Joshi's Kanvakuman to Kashmir 
yatra and more recently the 'lana aadesh’ 
vati a 1 mni I ourdi f lercnt comers ol the country 
The concept ol a yatra enables the invocation 
ol a ccitain spatial sense of the power and 
persuasive sweep ot an ideology While this 
particulartactic is hardly new in Indian politics, 
the Stingh Parivar has been its most effective 
exponent in leccnt times 

Chie can also add to this the lolc played by 
pioccssions in mobilising communal support 
in urban centres .md small towns The case 
ol the Ganesh I lisa v in Hydeiabad is a well 
known example of exploiting the dynamic 
properties ot the picKcssion in creating 
powerful syneigiesol an oppositional nature 
Pioccssions ol this kind simultaneously 
achieve the ends of uniting one s own side 
as well .IS the aiiiagonisis thus cnsiiiing in 
III .ilmosi automitic fashion, the success ol 
(Kiliiical mohilistiiion fNaidu I992j In terms 
(d the kind ol pc*ople who arc needed to create 
inci to sustain sue h mobile heterotopias this 
striiegy is ,i mix ot the pievious two m that 
both IcKals .IS well as outsiders can be 
involved in nciking a yatia or a prcxession 
successful 

Wh.a II means lo char.ic tense the spatial 
aspects ot hiiidutva as being based on the 
primacy of ihe paiticular should now be 
somewhat cicarei Each ol the stialegies 
outhne'd abuse scsikstocreate part iculai kinds 
ot iK’ierotopias spaces which lunclion is 
icic ologic.il mu lot s to .illow p,ii tic ular iKilitu al 
siihicx. Is lo icx ogiit sc themsel v es in the identity 
that they seem to ol tei Such heterotopias are 
"eneially dependent on the invcx,ation ol 
pailiculai place's - spec itic physically idcnii 
li.ible s.icicd spots IcKahties nr neighboiir- 
hiNHls and dots along the route to a goal 
IX:spitc this howcvei hindulva manages to 
ICMP tlie economic*- ol ideological scale by 
level aging I hese heterotopias to obtain a laigcr- 
than-additive synergistic cl feet 

IV 

Contrary Tendencies and 
Preliminary Prognoses 

The above dnarussion ol the spatial strat¬ 
egics ol hindutva no douN seems too neat and 
smooth because it has not taken account of 
the coumervathng tendencies and tte other 
extraneous forces which lorm the overall social 
c ontext within which hindutva must operate 
I wilimeniicmtoeoniytwoui the sigmricaru 


ccvuntcr-lcndcncics at work within the broad 
rubric ol hindulva and do little more than 
mention them 

The Inst, somewhat paradoxical case is 
that ol the strategy ot the site itsell The very 
success ol this siratc'gy, when coupled with 
the tact that an indetinilc numbci ot such sites 
IS believ ed to exist undermines the emph isis 
on pjitii ulaiitv One two or a tew sacred 
spots may depend on particulanty hut when 
the nunihei swells to a lew thousand mcl 
nobody is either willing or able to put a 
specified 'imittoihisnumber thenihisstiatcgv 
turns into Its opposite *' Tliere is little lo 
distinguish It front the invocation ot 
generalised (non spectfic) spaces by (say) the 
rhetoric ot globalisation 

The second and perhaps more impoilant 
example is that ot what might be called 
non resident liiauutva' The IWt meet 
held in Washiiiglon (called 'Global Vision 
200(1 I b> the VHP provides an obvious 
instance whete (wo versions ol hindulva 
oncasscilingthe portability’ andiheolher 
the immovcabiliiy ot its essence, collide 
To say (hat they collide may already he an 
cxiggeiaiion today when the globalised 
world IS witness lo more and more such 
ongoing negoiialions between the local and 
the globalised I aces ol ethnicity [ Appadurai 
IWI Anderson IV921 

GtoHvi i.AiioN ANo Hindi iva 

Among the most powerlul competitors ot 
hindutva loi the >iaius ot ma|or engine ol 
uintcmpoi ary siKial change is 'gtobalis,ition 
Broadls s|)e iking globalisalion appears lo 
put sue the contraiy tendency it tends to 
undermine the paiticulaniy ot places and lo 
subordinate them to a universahsed logic 
Every spccilu place is compared to-oi 
cnmmcnsuiaied with - a global noim 
fxlward Said has n.imed (he oncnialist ver 
sum of this levelling process as 'irurral com 
mensuration this is a process whereby 
" csicrn metropolitan places come lo have a 
kind ot cx|x)rt value whatever is good or bad 
about place at home is shipped out and 
assigned comparable virtue or vice abroad 
|Said 199^ 79] One fan. I think, conceive 
otacontemporaiyc<)utvalcnt tor globalisation 
when* (he movement is usually (but nut al 
ways) in (he reverse direction non-westem 
(third world) places are compared lo some 
western noim place, and valorised, cw given 
a muditied ideological meaning, through (his 
companson In effect, this kind ol moial 
commcnsuration 'equalises' places and seeks 
lo underplay dil icicnees rather than to accen¬ 
tuate them 

More generally, theoretical prognoses ol 
the development of capitalism from Marx 
onwards have pointed to the universatising 
tendencies ot capital In spatial terms, this 
expresses itself in thr process of dc- 
tcmtonaiisation. that Is, the uprooting and 


enioiccti poriabititv ol .ill lomis ol socit^ 
litcthatcapitaltukesholdot AnthonvGidcieni 
has suggested an aw k waid hut accuiaicpbraM 
to siimm.insc this .ispc*ci ol (ho impact ol 
globalisalion the discmbcxlding Ol social 
I datums riii s i s the pioc t ss rendered familial 
by the liieratinc on tlx lesiiiutuiing ol 
c.ipiiil t1cxibleaccummul.iium iind'post* 
foidisni Indusiiies tuiii nomuhe m the 
scMrch lot the most piolit.iblc location, 
ptoductum punessts aie biokc'ii up and 
subcontracted glohallv iimovaiions in 
lelci omniunic .uions enable i ertain industries 
(like computer sottw ate • to engage m space¬ 
less’pi ocluc turn ic w ithout a single specific 
sp.itial IcKaiion in the itmventumal sense 
(Satellite links enable soliw.iu engineers 
located in lai-tlung coincis ot the globe to 
paiticipatc simultaneously in pioduciion, 
while the ptoduci iisell exists onlv in (he 
cvbeispace of clecnonic sioi.ige devices) 
Ihe basic oulcoine ot such ,i conquest of 
space IS a piolound mdilleic'nie towards its 
spcuficities Thus the spatial consequences 
ot the economic logic ol contcmpoiary 
capilaltsm include Ihe diluium ot natton- 
specilic pioduilioii into .i moie anonymous 
elohalised piocess (Dcslipamk |99tbl 
Howevci leccnt research h.is .ilsodcmon- 
sii.iled lh.ii Ihe allceed lOiiqiicM of space is 
till tnim complete <iiul is in .iny > iisc a lalliet 
uneven and contiacliclory (irocess These 
icse.m hes build on the insight leporicd more 
IlMntwodec icicsagohy Heleu/c iiulGuatian 
( iviliscd modciri sikicius aic defined by 
puKcsscsoldcciHlini’ inddctciiiloiMlisation 
But n/itttifu I iltiiiiii/ittiili\t utihonchmd 
ilu^ II u Diiiiiuilisi niihilu iithfi [Ddeuxe 
and(>uatuii 1977 3^/ oiigitul c mphasisj 
Ihc piocess ol leteiiitoiiaiisalion that 
,tcconip.mies dcleiiiioiialis.iiion t.ikes many 
tonus bill two arc es|iec I illv common Ptrst, 
Iheic isihi'simpicictus.ilol archaic tenriotial 
enitlies to go aw.iy .ind indeed an iiicieicse 
in their rn.iss appc.il An exccllciil example 
IS the nation which in deliaiice ol m.uxixt 
(and non maixisO economic expectations 
rcg,iiding the ciosum ol national identities, 
continues to lomm.iiut the oltcti lanatical 
loyaliyol large numhe IS The second mint 
complex lorm ot ietcrn(oiialis.ition can he 
considered to be an miegial pan of the 
priKCss ot globtiiisalion itselt namely the 
cultivation and deepening ol spatial 
specificity but within a Iramcwoili where 
(his IS subordinated to the ovciall logic ol 
globalisation An obvious example hero iv 
Ihe tounsm industty which lostcrs and even 
invents specilicity as authentic exoticism*, 
hut only m ordci to ottei these exotica in a 
domesticated,pie packagcdlormtothcglohal 
consumcis ol cultural dificrcncc or alfluenl 
tourists * 

This latter tendency has occupied thi^ 
atti'micrnot social lescaix hcrstiyingloaccouM 
foi (he sinking tact that glohaltsalion jl 
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iii'ciiinpaniaJ h> iht- growth of panictilurisiit; 
cultural uJaiitilict of all kinds. Across iIk* 
globe foday. vvliai may K'lermed ‘cssenii.ihM' 
culiuraiidenliiics -basedon religion.ethnicity, 
naiionaliiy. I.mgn.ige. or region- are enjoying 
aiHin|HecedeniedievivalcvenaMhcprocc.sse.s 
ofglobalisaln >n <irc simultaneously iniensi lied. 
It has been tempting, therelore. to speculate 
on a |v>ssible causai link between tlv two 
processes, leading to the broad tliesis that 
globalisation pnidiices a son ol 'identity 
anxiety' that individuals and groups seek to 
reilrcss through the reasseiiion ol parti¬ 
cularistic identities hcoiioimc globalism 
produces - indeed, even requires - cultuial 
parochialism as its own aniidoic and 
precondition. Religion is particularly 
relevant in this context, as demonstrated by 
the rumarkuhic reviialisaiion ol ('alholic. 
Frolcstani. Jewish. Islamic. Hindu and 
Huddhisi luiidameiilalisins ol vaiious 
kinds in widely dilleniig local milieux 
1 Beyer l'>‘>()[. 

Reluming then, lo the basic iheme of this 
essay. It IS more than plausible lo iheonse the 
contemporary use ol bmdutva as a more or 
less necessary byproduct ol the process of 
globalisation Atthesameimietaslhaveincd 
'to aigue ahos’c). the two are also niulually 
coniuulieioiy It seems ditliciill in such a 
Cimicxt to ha/aid guesses about the lutiiie 
Howevei. it may be usclui to keep in mind 
llicse iwo sets ol lelaiions - the one comple- 
meiitarv and the other coiiiiadiciory lalher 
than .my uiiidimensional conception ol ihoir 
rccipriual mvolvemcni. I’eih.ips this is the 
limited insight that social ilicoiy can ollei. 
even as we await, ami irv to work towards, 
the emergence ol ditleieni. more cn.ihimg 
ailiculalioMs ol the iwo processes 

Notes 

[This |i.ipc'i IS pan ol .in ongoing proiecl on Ihc 
relations among hiniliav.i, glohaiisaiion. ami 
ciuKcpIinns of the- Iiuli.in milion Dilii'K'iil pans 
ami versions ol this aigiiiiK-nl h.ive Ik-c-ii picsciilcil 
ai the p.'inel on' Keligioii Kegion anil Nation’ al itie 
XXlh All India .Socioloeical Coiilcrencc'. 
Mangalore December IWt ,il ihe mieinaiional 
.liginiiiar on Thi* Thinl World !'ily Bniei'ging 
flccnanos\>i'ganisud by the ('enln- lor Area .Studios. 
Osnianiii I iniversily. Mcdei ab.id in F-ebruai y IW4. 
amt the biannual Suhaliein Studies ('onference 
hixaed by the Inlernulioiiul rciiire lor Ethnic 
.Studies.C'olomlvonJunc; IWS Helplulcoinincnls 
from iiK-mbers ol ihc audience ai ilic-sc' venues aie 
grtiletiilly acknowledged | 

1 The phrasei)uulc'il loi niv iIk- -.iihliileorEilw aid 

.SojabiMik miiik- oihei works that 

itvai social s)>aee m an iiiiiovaiive way include 
Lelebvn-t I'WI). Houidieul lyiS4). IX-Cc-ileau 
IIUH4I. Tiiaiit l')77). Sack t I'JKM. and Hai-vcy 
I IVH‘t> 

2 For dilTeieiil perspeelives on these and leliued 
issues, sec. lor esaniple. Anderson (IWD. 
Siinili (IVKb) and Wallersietii and R.dihar 
(l*Wll, 

The paiiienlai source from where I am 
himownig IS Ihe Iraiisluied lesl of ihe note's 


which lot nied Ihe basis ol a leeturc given hy 
Foueaull in I Vh7 This iiiaiiusenpl wa.s "nor 
reviewed lor publiealioii by Ihe author and 
[is] thus ma |>ari of the oflieial corpus ol bis 
work" I iiiciiiioii ihis only lo underline the 
luci that Ihis lexi does noi curry Ihe theoretical 
aulhoriiy that olhei fiiiisheil works might. 
Moreoser. I am also taking eonsideruble 
inierprelive hhcnies with it. 

4 Foucault's usc-ol Ihc imnor iiielaphur may he 
licipinl III clanlying ihe lelaliiHiship between 
the utopia and iIk- hcicrolopia. 

The minor is allerall.a utupia. since It is 
a pl.icclcss place In iiie iiiirror. I sec 
invseli ihcie where I am not. in an unreal, 
viiiual sp.KC lhal opens up behind Ihe 
suilaci- Kill a IS also u heterotopia insofar 
us Ihe mirroi does exist in reality, where it 
c-scrls a sou ol cuunicraclion on Ihe 
posiiioii that I occupy. ..[Iji makes this 
place lhal I occupy at the iiioineiil when I 
look al mysell in the glass al once 
absolnU'ly real, connected with all the 
space ili.ii suifounds il. and uhsolulcly 
unre.d since in order lobe perceived il has 
lo pass ihroiigh this virtual point which is 
ovorlhcic IFoucauh 1U86 24| 

5 To .say this, however, is not to ussuine an 
unbroken coniinuily with Ihc past, nor to 
insist on a discoiumuous present Rather, 
such an aitcnlivciicss to the ''hestory of Ihc 
preseni " is iiuiis|K'iisuhlc' when the ob|cct ol 
enquiry is ideological, since no ideology 
ever slabs wilh a clean slate but selectively 
builds on lor dismantles) already exisling 
formations Even eornpleiely new clenicnls 
lake on iheii meaning and produce llwir 
ellecis only in eoniunclion and/oi 
lusiaposiiion with older clenienis 

b Jaw.ihai l.il Nehiu is a giHidexuinple. as several 
pass.iges Iroin his Amohiof’iapliy or Tin 
l>i\i Ol (-11 III liitliii ullesi 

7 Hailha Chaiic-riee's well known account, for 
example lonstrucis Ihe 'iiioincnt of 
departure ol Indian iialionali.sl discourse in 
iciins ol Ihe Rankiin model' modern 
(wesic-iiii .science and leehnology plus 
iradiiioiud (Indian) dhanna and culture 
|rhallc-r|c-c mXbj 

8 I am deliheralely avoiding an extended 
discussion ol ihe various views on the nature 
and sources ol eominunalism. and will 
provide only uimnimalist workingdefinilion, 
lor the puipo.scs ol thiscssay. eoininuiiulisiii 
involves both (a) the pursuit ot political 
goals through Ihe open or hidden appeal to 
religious seiiiimeni and/ur idcniilies: and 
(hi Ihe exploitaiion of Ihis senliincnl lo 
exclude other religious groups and to 
eullivalc hosliliiy towards them. Latl me also 
make it clear that though I will discuss only 
Hindu coiimiunahsm. this shtild mb be taken 
to imply ihui I hclicvc it lo he the only kind 
existing Finally, because il oilers so 
stiikiii}' an insianet* ot a coa.scious spaiiul 
siruic'gy I am restricting my.self here lo a 
single woik bya single author. 'Swalaniruya 
Veer' V l> .Savaikar and hi.s. painphlel. 
riimlnivu This puinpbtel is contained m 
volume VI r Hindu Kashira Darshan') of the 
SiiHifninni Siiiiirkiir WttHKnittUi. the 
colleelcd works ol .Savarkar. published (and 
partially translated into English from the 
Marathi) hy the Maharashtra Franiik Hiiuhi 
Sahhu in 1964 llnle.'s otherwise specified. 


all subsequent qutrialions and |Ktge releretices 
are fromthe English Irun.slatiun inihisediiion 
(Savarkar 1964). 

9 'The word Sindhu in .Sanskrit does ni8 only 
mean the Indus hui atsnlhesua - sainudraiashna 
which girdles Ihe soulhem peninsula - so lhal 
this one word .Sindhu poiiils oul ulinosl all 
Ihc frontiers ol our land at a single stroke 
[.Savarkar 1964.20). 

10 It may he intcicsling - though this must be 
examined further keeping in mind ihe 
vagoncs oliranslatiunandiheseinanticconiexi 
of the Maralhi original, something which I 
have been unable lo do as yei - that .Savarkar 
appears to eonsisicnlly prefer Ihe term 
'fatherland' lo 'motherland' despite the 
continued ((hough sporadic) meniimi ui the 
latter word 

11 Unlike III Ihe ease ol 'piiriihhoo' and 
'mulmhli.' o'. Savarkar seems lo have used 
some inierpa'iive lieenee hem land Ihis is 
probably not a iiiuller ol iranslalion) lor he uses 
•he wind 'hlivxl' li i mean' lali' usually irdnslated 
us caste His aiguiiient is that 'Hindus' are all 
of one casle and l thea'I'oru) ofone MiksI because 
ol the frequency of anuioma and pnuilomat i e. 
inier-caste) mamages over the cenlunes and 
even millennia It is inicresung to compute 
Savarkar's cnienu with .Schneider's coininenis 
on the parallels between kinship by blood and 
marriage versus nationality by birth and 
nuiuralisaiion (Schneider I976'2I5-I6[. 

12 While this is .soinc'thing lhal needs to be 
taken up m greater dcluil as a sepuraie 
discu.ssion. il may be wobbwhile to note in 
passinglhatihcse spatial strategies raise doubts 
about Ihe viability of Partba Challcrjec’s 
dislinelioii helween ihc- 'inner' and the 'outer' 
lealnis He has suggosicd lhal this distinction, 
and IIS irans|H)siiion into ihc spniual/inatcrial 
dichoumiy. was ihc chai-ac'ioii.iu. Iculure of 
Indian nationalism This enabled Indian 
nationalist discourse lo acknowledge (he 
umlentahic doiiiinanee of Ihe we.sl in Ihe outer/ 
mulenal realm, while simultaneously reserving 
the inner/.spiritual domain as its ".loi'ei'r'igii 
irn iwi v" I Challcricv 199.i:6. emphasis added: 
see also Challerjce 1986) 

However, such an analysis cannot 
accoininodatc .Savurkar's spatial siraiegic.s. 
which do mil necessimly rcstnel the sphere of 
nationalism or .spiniiialily lo the 'inner' realm. 
Moreover, this directly contradicts impottant 
nattonalisi-coiiimuiialisi initialives (which I 
have been uiuihle (o discuss here) like thal ofB 
C Tilak. who politicised the 'Ganesh Utsav' 
and (ransfoniied it from ihe huu.sehoid festival 
(which II liaditionally was) into a public affair 
involving ten days of collective celebrations 
eliinaxed by an immersion procession (see 
Cohn (I987.I2S-26) for a bncf discussion of 
Tilak. and Dc'V)i (19<)4) for a difTcreni view on 
the s|iatial dynairac-s ol gender and Muslim 
religious idemiiy in c-olcniiat India, sec also 
.'seciioii III) 

11 I havediscussedthislheineat lengihelsewhere: 
.sec Deshpandel l99tu)rorlhcccntralily ofthe 
ideology of c-commiic develo|iment for Indian 
nalionalisin. 

14 .See IX’shpande (t9*).^h) for an extended 
ircuiineni ol'ihis and related (hemes eonc-eraing 
the pnneipai identogicol models ofthccconomy 
in 20ih cvniuiy Indue 

I.S Let iih; clarify al the ohisei that, unlike in the 
previous sedinn whc'ie 1 was referring to 







theteim tet Siviuiw employed (leldch is 
why I takd letiiBed his capHalisaiion of 
'Hindutva*}, in diU section I am using the 

. lower-case tenn ‘hindmva’ in a umleinporury 
and rather btiMd sense as an obbreviotHtn for 
both the general ideology associated with, and 
the socio-political moveinem led by. the neo- 
Hindu right-wing grouping crystallised 
around the so-called ‘Sangh parivar*. 
(Compare Basu el al (199^:1. fn), who use 
the term hindutva “not in the sense of 
Hinduism, but to indicate the uontemporury 
communal organisations and movements that 
use this banner".} This is obviously an 
imprecise definition in that it does not 
recognise the many distinct (and sometimes 
coatrary) tendencies contained within the 
same overall phenomenon. However, I 
believe that this rough definition (like that of 
cominunalism above) will suffice for the 
purposes of this essay, especially since the 
argument is still at an exploratory stage. 

Moreover, when speaking of the overall 
spatial character and the particular spatial 
strategies adopted by 'hindutva'. I am 
speaking of the ideological effects pertaining 
to social space that are being produced 
through the logic of hindutva as a socio¬ 
political force operating in ihe contemporary 
context. I do not mean to imply, when 
referring to these ideological effects, that 
they are necessarily intended or consciously 
strategised by identifiable individuals or 
groups - but I do not rule out this possibility 
either in short, while ihe coherence of 
hindutva is to be sought in terms of effects 
rather than intentions, the co-prescnce of 
both IS a matter for empirical investigation 
rather than theoretical prejudice. 

6 For suggestive discussions of this crucial 
episode in the cultural-politics of contemporary 
India, see Rajadhyaksha (1990) and Rajagopal 
(1993). 

7 Arvind Rajagopal has suggested that Ihe theme 
of a birthplace has special spatial and 
psychological significance: "Theie is a promise 
hew of regaining a primordial onene.ss with the 
self, of reconciling the divisions within the seif 
in the unity of the self-evident location” 
(Rajagopal 1994:1662], 

8 Unfortunately, I haveas yet been unabictogain 
access to a copy of Govimlochaiya's book and 
so have relied on extensive extracts published 
in Blitz magazine of December 3,1993. os an 
anniversary issue commemorating the 
destruction of the Babri masjid. These 
quotations sac from this extract. 

9 Vishwa Hindu Parishutl and other like-minded 
oigonisotions have often claimed such figures 
- sumetiines in the thousands - of allegedly 
desecrated Hindu teinidesawaiting 'tiberaiion'. 

:0 As an example, one con cite a well known 
scries of advertisements for the Tata group 
of companies which is built around the 
strategy of comparing places and things 
Indian to their global counterparts: Bombay 
is compared to Beijing or New York, an 
Indian steel plam is compared to a German 
one. and so on. This is the oj^site of the 
essentiolisntion Ibat is an inieg^ pait of Ihe 
spatial strategy of hindutva. 

I an overview of this literature, see Harvey 
(1989). wpecialty pan II. Chapters 7-11. The 
poHtical-ecaiiomk: transformation Late 2001 
centwy capitalism'. 


22 It is, of course, one of the better known 
ironies of Ihe late 20lh cencory that it is 
precisely in Ihe former socialist stales 
that parochial nationalism has-taken its 
most virulent form. One must remember, 
however, that Ihe Cummuaiitl Msuiifr.\to 
acknowledges (by implication) Ihe longevity 
of the naiioh-fofm when it visualises each 
natmrm/working class tackling its own 
bourgeoisie, before it is possible for the 
workers of the world to unite.. See also 
Anderson (1992) for a brief discussion of 
some of the contradictory tendencies fostered 
by globalisation. 

23 For a rich variety of perspectives on this set 
of issues, see (he articles in the volume 
edited by Mike Featherstone (1990). 
especially those by Robert.son, Wallerstein. 
Smith. Amason. Honnerz, Appadunii, and 
Beyer 
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Industrialisation, Liberalisation andlVo Way 
Flows of Foreign Direct Investments 

Case of India 

Nagesh Kumar 

The Indian ffoyernmeni \ attitude toviaids foni)>n in\t siments hat exolved o\tr the poshmdependente period in fout 
dtstini t phases Fhe period from mdept ntlem e up to the late 1960s was marked hs a gradual libeialisation of attitude 
The periodfiom the late 1960s through to thi 1970s m as < haiai tensed hy a more selectis e itance The 1980s were marked 
hs a certain liheialisation of potus In 1991 India libiraltscd its policy regime further ntth respect to both inward and 
outward 11)1 as a part of reforms undertaken to rrurcasc the rnternational competitiveness of Indian enterprises 
.This paper analyses the esolutiori of India s H)l positron in these four phases of government policy and levels of 
industr ralisution anddeyelopirunt. 


iMlHUnt ( IION 

AT the lime of its independente in 1947 
Indu Wds .1 host to d si);niiKani slosk ot 
f meign duel tins estitieni (F Dl) large ly owed 
lohcrersiwhilccolonialmastci iheUK Sinm 
after itie indcpcndenic India ciobaiked on 
a strategy of industrialisation with as live 
governmental intervention Dumestii. 
enterprises acLuinulaicd Lonsidciahle 
capability in the pitK ess ot industrialisation 
whii h has int Itiem cd not only the pattern ot 
inWiUxl FDI in Ills loiintiv in subsequent 
period but has also U d to investments made 
hy Indian unlerpiises abitKid The changes 
in government poliiv have also had an 
important beaiing on the FDI position of 
India The Indian government s attitude 
lowaids loicign investments has evolved 
over the post indtpendcncs ficiiud in lour 
distiiKtphascs 1 hepenodinim independence 
up to the late 19()0s was marked by a gradual 
liberalisation ot attitude 1 he period Inim the 
lute I96()s thiough to the 1970s was 
chaiacteiiscdbyamoieseUciivc stance Fhc 
1980s wei e marks d bv a certain liberalisation 
of policy In 1991 India libeialued its policy 
regime lurthei with icspcct to both inward 
and outward 1 Dl as a part ot letorms 
undertaken to increase the international 
competitiveness of Indian enierpiist s 
This paper analyses the cvolutionol India s 
PDI position III these lour phases ot 
government policy and levels ot 
industnalisationanddevelopment 1 hetheory 
posits that the pattern ot i country s I Dl 
both inward and outward t hanges w itii the 
structuial transloiraulion ot the economy 
(Dunning 1981 l‘m O/awa IO021 1 his is 
because the sii uc tin ai ir4instormation allec ts 
the competitive advantages of foreign 
investors relative to those of ItKal firms 
(ownership or O’ advantages) relative 
compeiitivcnessofliKation bound resources 
and capability ot the country (Icicalional ot 
*1 'adv.mtages) and the propensity ot foreign 
and lix.al firms to utilise the owneiship 
advantages intcinally rather than through 


market (internalisation or ‘I advantages) 
With country v dev elopmcnt and government 
interventions the configuration of these 
adv anlagcs c hanges which gets reflected on 
the FDI position of thecountry Acounlry’s 
FDI position IS expected to evolve through 
a sequence of lour or five stages according 
to Dunning s investment development path 
(IDP) theorv 

Fhc first stige IS chaiactcrised by low 
levels ot dev elopment and underdeveloped 
infrastructure In this stage the little inward 
FDI that thee ountryieceivesisconcxntrated 
in extractiv e orptimary resources becauseL 
advantages aic insufficient There is hardly 
any outwaid FDI necause O advantages of 
domestic cnicipnses have not been developed 
(ioveiiimcni intervention in this stage 
tocuses on building up infrastructure and 
development of human resources In the 
stage two develoment ot ItKal markets and 
other I adv antages in the form of protection 
ot local industry bnngs in import substituting 
manutactuiing I Dl Domestic enterprises 
tic vclopsomc O.kIv .intagesas they accumulate 
c ertain Icchnoloc’ic.il capability in the process 
ot pnxluc lionising andii^aptingtechnologies 
available elsewhere Government policies 
also encourage act umulationof technological 
capability These 0 advantages would lead 
to outwaid I Dl at this stage The outward 
F Dl IS t spec ted to be of market-seeking or 
trade related type made genetally in 
ncighbouiing countries at a lower level of 
development in terms of 0 adv antages There 
may be some strategic asset-seeking 
investments in more advanced countries In 
the thud stage both inwardandoutwardFDI 
activity move lowaids a higher level ol 
sophistication 1 lie Oadvanu^esot domestic 
enterpi ises arc strengthened and they acquire 
technological capability to produce 
standardised goods On the one hand, this 
w illcrodcthccompctitivencssof Oadvanuiges 
ol foreign investors in standardised goods 
sectors T his coupled with rising incomes 
and wages, and enlarged market will direct 
inward FDI to more technology-intensive 


manufactuimg, generation of higher value 
added IcKally, and towaidsefficiency-seeking 
or expc>''t platform production It will also 
lead toexpan aon ot outward FDI by domestic 
enterprises In the final stage the acc umulation 
ot acquired assets by domestic enterprises 
reaches a level that outward FDI Hows arc 
c venly balanced with the inward FDI flows 

In O/awa’s scheme the tour stages of 
development of FDI position ol a country are 
respectively factor driven’ ‘investment 
driven’ 'innovation driven and ‘wealth 
diiven stages and roughly coriespond to 
those ot Dunning It would be useful to keep 
these theoretical prepositions in the 
background tor the analysis ot this paper 

1948-67 CRrAriNO Lot AnoNAi Advamtai,i-s 
WITH Impuki Proiiction 

In the mid-1948 when the fust survey of 
India’s international assclsand liabilities was 
undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India 
(RBI) the stock of foteign investment in the 
country stoexi at Rs 2,^60 million, largely 
trom India’s erstwhile colonial master, the 
liK I he sectuial pattern ot FDI wa<' quite 
typical of stage one of IDP The bulk of the 
FDI stock was ot natural resource seeking 
and ot trading type and had concentrated in 
rawmatcnals extiactive.orservice sectors 
Tea plantations and futc accounted fora little 
over a quartei of total FDI which together 
contributed half ot India’scxports, about T2 
per cent was in trading and other services 
9 per cent in petroleum, and only about 20 
per cent in manufacturing other than jute 
(Ktdron 1965 IJ 

Soonafiei independence Indiaemharked 
on a strategy of import substituting 
industrialisation in the framewoik ot 
development planning With dte Second Five- 
Year Plan winch was launched in the mid- 
1950s. the Indian industnahsation strategy 
t(KU>ed on development of local capability 
in heavy industries including the machinciy 
manufacturing sector The scope of import 
substitulitm extended literally to almost 
cveryting that could be manufactured in the 
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.ounlry (ssc Bhagwali and Dcsai 1970 for 
more details] The domestic industry was 
jLcorded considerable protection i n the form 
It high tariffs and quantitative resti ictions on 
impoits Inordertochannclcountry sscaice 
invesithlcresourccsdhc savings rate was )ust 
jver 10 percent in 19S0) according to Plan 
firioniies an industrial approval (licensing) 
system was put into place in the country that 
egulatcd all industri il investments beyond 
4c ertain minimum A numherof key industries 
wcie earmarked for further development in 
ihe public sector cither in view of their 
strategic nature or antic ipated lack of initiative 
in the private sector because of large capital 
requirements As a part of the development 
plans lai ge inv estment s were made in human 
resoui as creating activities such as expansion 
lit educational especially the technical and 
'ngineering, facilities and creation of a 
sc lentif ic and technologic al irf rastructure in 
the form of a network of national and regional 
laboratories in the country The govei nment 
also made investments in development of 
institutional infrastructure for industrial 
Jcv elopment such as term lending and capital 
markets development Aslhedomestii base 
of ‘created’ assets viz technology skills, 
entrepreneurship was quite limited, the 
altitude towards FDI was increasingly 
receptive 

Ihe foreign investment policy statement 
made by the prime minister in April 1949 
considered foreign investment necessary in 
supplementing Indian capital andtorsccunng 
scienttf IC technical and industrial kruiwledge 
and capital equipment' It was, therefore 
encouraged on mutually advantageous terms 
though the majority local ownership was 
preferred Foreigninvestorswcreassuiedof 
no restrictions on the remittances of profits 
and dividends, fatrcompcnsation in the event 
of acquisition and wcreptomised a ‘national 
treatment’ The foreign exchange crisis of 
19S7-S8 led to further liberalisation in the 


Year 

H Stock ot 11)1 non manufactunng 

government s attitude towards FDI In a bid 
toattractfoicigi) investment tufinancefonMgn 
exchange component of projects, a host ot 
incentives and concessions were extended 
The Indian investment centre with offices 
in majoi investor countries, was set up in 
1961 to piomote foreign investments in India 
Anticipating the foreign exchange bottlenec k 
to continue and affect the Third Five \ eai 
Plan proJecl^ the government issued a list 
of industries in 1961 taking intoaccount the 
gaps in capacity in relation to plan targets 
where foreign investments weic to be 
welcomed These included some of the 
industnesearlicrrescrvedforthcpubhc sec toi 
such as drugs aluminium, heavy electrical 
equipment teriihscrs synthetic rubber 

Irmaiel H)l The protection accoided to 
local manufacture acted as an important 
locational advantage encouraging market 
seeking FDI A large number of foreign 
enterprises serving Indian market through 
exports started csuiblishing manulac luring 
affiliates in the country This - late 19V)s 
and early 1960s was the period when 
wcstcni multinational enterprises started 
showing real interest in India In the early 
1950s their response was only lukewarm 
except in the case of one-shot investment in 
oil refineries [Kidron 1965 102,157] Most 
foreign drug companies exporting to India 
also set up their manufacturing subsidiai les 
in India dunng this period Between I94K 
and 1964 the FDI stock in the country more 
than doubled to Rs 5,655 million from 2,560 
million (Table I) Creation of locational 
advanUges led to a sharp jump in the share 
of manufacturing in the FDI stock to over 
40 per cent from around 20 per cent at the 
timeof independence Within manufacturing 
sector, consumer goods tndustnes such ak 
food and beverages (13 2 peroent), medicines 
and pharmaceutical (10 9 per cent), textile 
products (7 2 percent), and mtemiediate and 
capital gtxxls such as metal and metal products 


(14 4 pi r cent), electric al goods (7 9 per 
ccni) c hemic als and allied products ( 16 per 
cent) machinciy andmdchinetools(6 9per 
cc IK) andtranspoitequipment (6 5 pei cent) 
accounted lor hulk ol FDI slock As IndiUI 
ciKcipiises h,id not accumulated adequate 
ownership adsaiilages oiiiwaid FDI was 
icciic'ibic in the periiHl 

To sum up the above disiussion India 
during ihis |H'i loci was getling itself equipped 
with the location il ownership and 
inlcmalisation ,idv ml igcsiiccessais tomake 
a transition to staei two ol the IDF 
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( Rl \ II D ASSI IS 

Inv cstlncn^ made in ni.H hiiicrv fabrication 
facilities manpowerdcvciopmciil scientific 
and tec hnological int tastt uc ime made in Ihe 
previous pciiod had led to development of 
ceriain created assets in the country For 
instance ctilamcapabilitiestoiprcKessand 
product adaptations had been built up in Ihe 
country Anumbci ol local design engineering 
and pio|cci managcnicnl consultants had 
accumulated considerable cvptriise while 
acting as subcontraclois lor western prime 
c onsulMnts A considei able pi ml fabric ation 
capability had been buill up in thi country 
by lue I96()s The share ot capital gcKids 
indusliy in industiial value added had 
increased from under 5 pet lent in 1950 to 
nearly 25 pci cent by 1970 The share ol 
imported machinciy aid equipment as a 
pniporlion ol gross ch mte stic i apital formation 
had gone down from 69 per c enl in 1950 to 
under 25 per cent by 1968 69 Howevei, 
loc ally dvailahic skills and capabilities were 
needing some sort ol inlatit industry protation 
as these were not able to stand competition 
from morecsiablishcd industnahsod countiy 
sources C onsti amts oil local supply ot capital 
and cnuepicncuiship had begun to ease 
someichal On the oihci hand oulflow on 
account of rc mitlani i s ol dividends piotitv, 
royalties incl technical fees etc abmadon 
account of servicing ol I Dl and technology 
imports tiom the earlier pcriCMl had grown 
sharply and had become a sigmticant 
propoition ot the ioreign c xchangc account 
ol the country 

All these taclors together prompted the 
government to streamline the proccclurcs for 
foreign c ollaboration approvals .md achipt a 
more rcstrictiveattiludc toward I Dl Anew 
agency called the Foreign Investment Board 
(MB) was created within the guvemmcnl in 
1968 to deal with all ca&cs involving foreign 
investment ot collaboration with up to 40 
per cent foreign equity Those with more 
than 40 percent foreign ownership were to 
be screened by a Cabinet Committee. 
Restrictions were put on pioposals of feveign 
direct investments unaccompanied by 
technology transfer The government listed ! 
industncs in which FDI was not consideie^ s 
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desirable in view <>1 lix.al capabiliiies The 
permissible range ot royalty payments and 
duration ot technology transfer agreements 
with patent companies were also specified tor 
diftereni items The guidelines evolved tor 
foreign collaboraiions required exclusive 
use ol Indian consultancy services wherever 
available It foreign consultants were 
required the Indian consultants had to be 
retained as pnme consultants Restrictions 
were imposed on renewals ot foreign 
collaboration agicements A new Patents Act 
was enacted in 1970 which abolished 
'pHNiuct patents in toads, chemicals, and 
drugs and reduced the liteol process patents 
tmm 16 to 7 years (14 years in other cases) 
Prom 1971 onwards the turlhcr ac tivities ot 
foreign i oinpanies (along with those of liKal 
large industrial houses) were restricted to a 
select groupot core orhighpnontyindustnes 
In the same year a new Foreign Exchange 


Year 

Regulation Ac i (PFR A)cameintofOTce which 
required all foreign companies operating tn 
India as branches of companies incorporated 
abroad to regisicf^ themselves as Indian 
companies with up to 40 per cent foreign 
equity The Indian companies were also 
directed to dilute their foreign equity to a 
maximum ot 40 percent and exceptions were 
made only tor companies operating in high 
priority or high technology sectors, tea 
plantations orthose producingpredominantly 
iorexpoiis In 1976,aTechnicalEvaluation 
Committee with representation fiom vanous 
scicntilu agencies was set up to assist the 
FIB in screening foreign collaboration 
proposals 1 he committee was expected to 
provide a professional input into the decision 
whethci torcigncoilahorationorFDI proposal 
undci tsalujtion was juslitiabic on the 
gniunds ot bringing technology not avail.ible 
liKallv to the country 


The government policy encouraged 
outward investments by Indian companiesas 
means ot promoting exports ot Indiancapital 
goods, technology and consultancy services 
A systematic treatment ol overseas 
investments, however,started only since 1974 
when an Interministenal Committee on Joint 
Ventures Abroad was created within the 
ministry ot c ommercc to approve proposals 
from Indian companies 'liie guidelines for 
approval were formulated in 1978 which 
required the Indian participation to be in 
accordance with the host country regulations 
The guidelines encouraged thejoint vcntuie 
form of operation with local enterprises and 
required that Indian equity participation be 
made by way ot capitalisation ol export of 
indigenous plant, machinery, capital gtxxis 
and some times even know-how to thejoint 
venture trom India In view ot scarcity of 
capital resources in the country cash 
remittances ot capital to overseas ventures 
were discouraged but could be allowed in 
exceptional cases 

The above policies tor developing and 
protecting local expertise built up ownership 
advantages ot liKal enterpn ses which in turn 
gut retlected not only on the pattern oi inward 
FDI but also led to significant outward FDI 
trom India as wi II be seen below 7 hi s period 
marked the completion ot India s iransilion 
to stage two ol IDP 

Imaid H)l The restrictions placed on 
FDI during the period led to a stagnation ot 
FDI inflows Fonnstance, FDI stock increased 
between 1974 and 1980 by just Rs 163 
million (Tabic I) The increase in overall 
stock ot FDI, however tends to mask the 
reorganisation that took place in the pattern 
of FDI in the country during this pennd One 
striking trend was liquidation ot FDI stock 


Tabu I Sm Dioribi ihin ih thi Skxk oi FDI in Inima 


(Rs nullum) 


Industry Group 

Mat I‘MX 

March 1964 

Man 

hl974 

March 1990 

March 1990 

Approvals 

Pei Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 

Value 

Per Cent 

1 Ptanlaiions 

Z5 0 

1059 

1S7 

1072 

117 

3X5 

4 1 

2560 

9 5 

na 

na 

II Mining 

na 

47 

09 

(4 

08 

78 

08 

80 

03 

na 

na 

111 Petroleum 

90 

1433 

25 3 

1379 

147 

368 

39 

30 

01 

43290* 

3289 

IV Manufacturing 

200 

2293 

405 

62X(i 

6X4 

8116 

869 

22980 

849 

67400 

5121 

Pood and beverages 

na 

302 

132 

521 

83 

391 

48 

1620 

70 

15720 

1194 

Textiles 

na 

166 

72 

3% 

57 

320 

39 

920 

40 

1300 

175 

Machinery and 
machine ukiIs 

na 

157 

6X 

421 

67 

710 

88 

3540 

154 

4460 

339 

Transport equipment 

na 

150 

65 

321 

5 1 

515 

63 

2820 

123 

4710 

358 

Metal and metal piixtucis 

na 

331 

144 

867 

139 

1187 

146 

1410 

61 

13210 

I0(M 

blcctiical giKxIs 

na 

1X2 

/9 

6X1 

109 

975 

120 

2950 

128 

12830 

975 

Chemical and altici' 
pniduLls 

na 

601 

262 

2037 

32 6 

3018 

37 2 

7690 

334 

9470 

720 

MiscellaiiLSHis 

na 

404 

176 

1050 

16 7 

tnx) 

123 

2030 

88 

4700 

357 

V Services 

320 

X2.3 

146 

39K 

44 

385 

4 1 

1400 

52 

18380 

1397 

1oUl 

1S«) 

5655 

1000 

9160 

tax) 

9332 

1000 

27050 

1000 

131610 

loot) 


Null I Peicentagcs given in the raanulacturing sub-sectors n piccent the break-up of R3t in manulaciunng 
* includes power generation 

St'uiit\ (oinpilcdliomRBI India slnieroalional Investment Position Rewrir R«fiJ<y/rK/M<Rir//e/rii,JuIy l97S,Marcht978,Deuembert984 andApnl 
19X5 and RBI India s Foreign Liabilities and Assets as on March 31 1990 RrsrnP'Rriiikd/WmRu/frnn August I993,pp 1031-51 andihe 
India Miiiisti} ot Industry 
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Regain 

<1970 


1970-75_ 

1976-80 

1981-85 

1986-90 

_ Id'll 91 

- Total 


No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

liidiiii 



Equity 


Equity 


Equity 


Equity 


Equity 


[a)uiiy 


Eqwty 

South east and 















East Asia 


62S19 

IS 

57 972 

27 

t2.S 17 

8 

S26I6 

27 

46^)504 

6'r 

Inslyau 

145 

2SJ8SS 

Singapore 





9 

25 147 

4 

20406 

6 

274 884 

12 

689711 

51 

101014D 

Malaysia 

2 

S9g84 

5 

I417S 

5 

60702 

1 

621 

8 

90111 

17 

566158 

40 

79744 

Thailand 

1 

24SS 

2 

12072 

4 

120841 



8 

92 252 

6 

25 822 

•’1 

25 1 423 

(long Kong 



1 

026 

S 

0107 



4 

9046 

9 

90289 

17 

99902 

Others 



5 

SI 462 

6 

116 I7S 

1 

60 

1 

0209 

1 

2617(19 

16 

417611 

South Asia 

1 

()2S 

1 

0699 

7 

9S 141 

14 

SI 141 

8 

‘16884 

2) 

845 811 

«) 

106991 

Sii Lanka 

1 

02S 

1 

0699 

S 

52S0» 

8 

I224S 

4 

15658 

12 

675921 

29 

776054 

Nepal 





4 

42 84 

6 

19898 

1 

11 146 

9 

117 555 

2? 

211 419 

Bangladesh 









1 

1008 

7 

16817 

8 

46917 

Maldives 











1 

15 5 

1 

155 

PasiliL Islands 





1 

1401 

2 

0728 



I 

1 1‘»8 

4 

1529 

ri|i 













1 

1401 

Solomon Island 





1 

IWS 







1 

0529 

Tonga 







1 

0529 





1 

0199 

Vanuatu 







1 

1 |9>> 



1 

1 198 

1 

1 198 

Alrit-a 

S 

77'W 

2 

18661 

10 

94S17 

IS 

21061 

7 

I65(X> 

27 

916874 

(i2 

1507 914 

Maiiiitius 









2 

7089 

12 

787711 

14 

789 8 

Kenv I 

1 

SS S4S 

1 

186196 

4 

11549 

2 

4121 

1 

140s 

1 

6 954 

12 

285 771 

StULgal 







1 

142 IX 





1 

14218 

I gvpi 







S 

11521 



1 

68 292 

6 

81 815 

Othcis 

2 

22 4S? 

1 

0414 

6 

627t>8 

7 

50784 

4 

8011 

9 

58917 

29 

701S48 

Middk Iasi 



s 

29 

5 

965 

7 

21 574 

6 

145 85 

11 

4556041 

57 

4916017 

llAh 



2 

09 

4 

6 657 

2 

12619 

s 

175 

22 

1’6S028 

>2 

1784'774 

Israel 











1 

677 164 

1 

677 IM 

Saudi Arabia 



1 

20 

1 

2991 

2 

5 518 



1 

59065 

7 

601 181 

Iordan 









2 

26S07 



2 

265 070 

Othcis 







S 

\vn 

2 

7901 

5 

25201 

10 

107628 

I astern and 















(intral lairopc 





1 

194 



14 

662 521 

51 

7‘>40l6 

68 

1475 947 

Russia 









X 

94942 

2) 

466257 

11 

561 199 

Ka/akhastan 









2 

521 500 

1 

5011 

1 

528511 

1 '/hLkisian 









1 

12000 

9 

152 452 

10 

164452 

lurkinsnis 









1 

28 NM) 

1 

7844 

4 

V>444 

Olhtis 





1 

194 



•s 

1479 

15 

162 47 

18 

185119 

1 atm Anii'iisa 









2 

2701 

4 

21075 

6 

2SS45I 

Mexico 











T 

162 278 

2 

162278 

Panama 









2 

2701 

2 

6547? 

4 

71 ITS 

Developing 















eountrie's 

7 

140 S4f. 

19 

248 IKI 

51 

54UIK1 

44 

2% 669 

64 

|S90'J6f) 

2I'> 

IblHOIIfrl 

1‘77 

11800 1>78 

Wisiein tuioix 

7 

S2«W 

1 

0 S59 

II 

11419 

IS 

10698 

14 

248 115 

71 

1547 686 

1 9 

1897 926 

UK 

1 

001J 

1 

0259 

II 

114S9 

10 

7664 

K 

240682 

Kr 

698 882 

67 

‘781059 

li eland 











2 

172 15 

2 

1/2 S5 

Nethei lands 









2 

2654 

6 

1 47 588 

K 

150242 

Germany 

1 

1040^ 





1 

0S5 

1 

21 

8 

10906 

11 

122 111 

Swit/crland 

S 

42I7S 





1 

0162 



2 

78 12 

6 

120 (d5 

Others 







1 

2 522 

S 

•>4‘W 

19 

S4I486 

21 

146507 

North Ameriea 



1 

00S7 

t 

4426 

7 

11086 

IS 

190647 

5S 

915688 

79 

1141 884 

USA 



1 

00S7 

S 

4426 

7 

SI 086 

11 

19067 

51 

876079 

77 

1102275 

Canada 











2 

19rt» 

2 

19609 

lapanand 















Australia 



1 

072 







4 

20(. 127 

5 

207047 

Japan 



1 

072 







2 

201027 

? 

20101 

Australia 











2 

5117 

1 

60S7 

Industnalisi d 















(ountnes 

7 

52609 

S 

1 116 

14 

17 865 

20 

41784 

27 

4S8 782 

111 

2(i6‘7 7«l 

201 

1241857 

tnand total 

14 

I9S IS5 

22 

249 297 

6S 

580948 

64 

SSh45S 

91 

3029 748 

144 

ll6y)V)4 

6n> 

1504216S 


'uviu t t)wn Lomputalions on ihu hasis of unpabli^hoi data from Mmisfiy of Coffltiu.’fu;, Government ol India 
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in non^manuliiciunnii sector largely due to 
take-overs by government of certain 
activities: of general insurance companies 
in 1^71 and o( petroleum sector between 
1^74 and 1976 On the other hand virtually 
all fresh inflows were directed to 
manufacturing sector. As a result the share 
of manufacturing in the FUl sttK'k went up 
from 4().,S per cent in 1964 to K6.9 per cent 
in 1980. Within manufacturing .sector, new 
inllows were directed u» technology-intensi vc 
sectors such as electrical giHxls, machinery 
and machine tmds, and chemical and allied 
products (in particular, chemicals, and 
medicines and pharmaceuticals). These 
three broad seettirs accounted for nearly .S8 
per cent oi total FDI in munulacturing in 
1980 contrast to 41 per cent in 1964. The 
shares of metals and metal products, and 
transport ei|uipmcnt. showed a decline over 
the 1964-74 period, but have picked up 
during 1974-8(1. The rise in importance of 
technology-intensive products in the FDI 
.stock has been at the expense ol traditional 
consumer gtxids industries such as food and 
beverages, textile productsandothcrchemical 
products. 

As domest I c cn lerpn scs acc u mu lated thci r 
created ownership advantages, the 
interindustry putlcrn of shares of foreign 
enterprises (heneelorih loreign shares) 
changed. Aeeumulationol local capability in 
certain industnesdimimshed the competitive 
edge ol loreign enterprises We have 
elsewhere computed foreign shares in 54 
bidian manuiaelunng industries in 1980-KI 
and examined changes over the preceding 
period | Kumar 1994a. chapter 2). In certain 
branchc-s the loreign shares dee 1 1 ned because 
ofincteasing public sector pariicipalion,eg, 


non-ferrous basic metals, fertilisers, heavy 
organic chemicals, petrochemicals, basic 
drugs, heavy electrical and non-electrical 
machinery. In a number of sectors, e g, jute 
and cotton textiles, paper, cement, edible and 
hydrogenated oils, etc, the foreign shares 
depleted bccau.se of loss of ownership 
advantages of foreign enterprises vis-a-vis 
local enterprises as the latter accumulated 
capability in these sectors. Foreign shares 
continued to remain high in a number of 
mdustnes producing consumer goods sold 
under brand names, such as processed foods, 
cigarettes, toiletries.and leathergotxis.This 
could be explained in terms of continued 
dominance of theirownershipadvantagcs in 
the form of well known international brand 
names. 

To gain further in.sights into the role of 
ownership, mierndiisation and locational 
advantages and policy factors influencing 
them, dctcrminnnlsol interindustry variation 
in loreign shares and intensity of licensing 
col labor.ii ions across 49 branches of Indian 
manufacturing industry were analysed in 
1980-811 see Kumar 1987a, 1994a: chapter 3, 
for more det.u!s|. The foreign share and 
licensing were regressed on intensity of 
industry in s.iriablcs proxying different 
ownership and locational advantages. In tunc 
with the liypoiheses, the foreign shares were 
found to be coneentralcil in advertising and 
skill intensive industries. Licensing appeared 
a ilomiii.int mode m industries intensive in 
use ol knowledge embodied in capital giHxIs. 
Access to sources of capital did not appeal 
to be a source of eompciilive edge for MNEs 
in Indi.in inarkel as it was significant ior 
neithei FDI nor licensing. It was explained 
in terms ol the lael ol development of local 


capiialmarketsandtiamrinaiicinginstitutkms 
in India. The intensity of local R and D was 
negatively related with foreign shares which 
was interpreted i n terms of the preponderance 
of Indian R and D activity in the areas of 
relative less complexity and maturity. The 
government policy factors came up with 
expected results. Protection appeared tohave 
served as a potent locational advantage 
favouring local production over market 
servicing by exports by MNEs. Consumer 
goods industries appeared to have lower 
concentration of foreign shares, other things 
remaining same, apparently becauscofentry 
regulations which discouraged FDI in 
industries where local capabilities were 
available. The high priority industries in 
industrial policy attracted both FDI and 
licensing. 

Outward FDI: The import substituting 
industrialisation followed by Indiahad created 
a reasonably diversified industrial base in the 
country with substantial machinery 
manufacturing capability by early 1970s. 
Considerable learning and technological 
capability accumulation had taken place in 
Indian enterprises as protection policies 
restricted technology imports Indian 
enterprises learnt to do trouble shooting, 
adapt the prucc.s.ses and products imported 
originally from their western counterparts to 
Indian conditions, substitute imported raw 
materials by locally available ones, and made 
them more rugged to withstand frequent 
power failures [see Desai 1984; and Lall 
1987, among others, for anuly.scs of 
acquisition of technological capability by 
Indian cnterpri.scsi. Indian chemical and 
phurmacciiiical enterprises developed 
indigenous processes for manufuclurc ol 
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million) 


Region 

<, 

1970 


I970-7.S 


1976X0 


1981-85 

1986-91) 


IWl 91 


Total 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 

No 

Indian 



[ujuily 


Equity 


la|uity 


Equity 


Equity 


Equily 


Kqiiily 

Extractive 



1 

08 

2 

11835 

1 

0 113 



1 

3117.6 

5 

3152.548 

Light 

engineering 

4 

.)I76.S 

4 

7 816 

n 

162 155 

7 

,12 882 

7 

.59 915 

«) 

1189.852 

65 

1484.385 

Tcxtile.s 
Chcniical.s and 

t 

61 W 

S 

.19117 

y 

61.545 



.1 

10.0.18 

II 

2l4.2fil 

27 

409.976 

(ihannaceulical.s 





5 

11.2.54 

II 

I62.W1 

1.1 

463.851 

.14 

1848 727 

61 

2505.625 

FiKKipnxIucis 
Lcalher and 





! 

0.571 

5 

11448 

1 

21.2(i9 

6 

68.575 

15 

10.3.865 

lubber 



1 

2 0 

1 

07 


11.591 

7 

488 I6ri 

6 

514.161 

17 

1016.618 

Others 

Manufactunng 

1 

4(i78fi 

6 

I97 7.S4 

4 

l(M.217 

5 

32216 

4 

44948 

.12 

1284.037 

52 

|70<7.958 

total 

Hoiel.s and 

8 

141 .S46 

16 

246.707 

2‘) 

160444 

.10 

2.52,2.1 

.37 

1108.187 

119 

5119,31 

239 

7230,427 

resiuui<mts 

Engineering 



2 

7..57 

7 

84096 

4 

29.71 

10 

I44..578 

II 

104.804 

.34 

363.945 

.services 



1 

026 

1 

26 

1 

0.59 

2 

69..102 

18 

212.695 

23 

285.447 

Trading 

1 

.5.1 

1 

0.359 

•to 

11.2.19 

4 

23,752 

12 

103.717 

78 

992.262 

106 

1136.429 

Consultancy 

1 

0.403 

1 

0.414 

4 

29.151 

6 

2.505 

7 

138.326 

9 

121.208 

28 

292.009 

Others 

4 

44.106 



12 

59.581 

18 

29..353 

23 

465.638 

108 

1982.683 

165 

2581.36 

Services total 

6 

49.609 

5 

179 

34 

186.669 

XI 

85.910 

.54 

921.561 

224 

3413,652 

.356 

4659.105 

Grand total 

14 

I9,VI55 

22 

249.297 

65 

580.948 

64 

.3.38.453 

91 

2029.748 

.344 

11650564 

6IX) IS042.I65 


Snune: Own coniputation.s on the basis of unpublished data from Ministry of Commerce, Government of India. 
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known chemical compoundii and bulk drugs 
,1% product patents had been abolished The 
me rcasing technological capability ol Indian 
enterprises had got retlected in terms oi 
rising Indian exports oi manufactures in 
particular ut chemical and engineering 
goods The share ot chemical and 
engineering goods ni India’s total exports 
nearly doubled from7 9percentto 15 5pcr 
centover 1969-70to 1980-81 (Kumar I987bl 
By the beginning ot 1980s, Indiahademcrgcd 
as a significant exporter among dev eloping 
countnes ot capiul gsxids including turnkey 
plants, consultancy services, licensing ot 
know-how|L.jll, 1982,1981 Kumai lOS^cl 
The 1970s also maiked the emergence of 
outward FDI by Indian enterprises in a 
significant manner After t.tkingott inearly 
1970s, the outward FDI grew at a taster pace 
in the second halt ol 1970s According to 
Lall (1981) India had emerged as the third 
largest exportei ol ‘industrial’ FDI among 
developing countries alter Hong Kong and 
Singapore by about 1980 Therefore, Indian 
enterprises by mid 1970 had acquired 
c leatcd’Jiw net ship adv<uitagcs in the form 
ot technology adaptations capital goods 
labricationcapahilit> humanlesources etc 
that aie prerequisites 1 1 irout wai d investments 
Bulk ol Indian PUl during this period went 


todeveloping countnes in Afnca, South-East 
Asia and South Asia in these eountiics the 
ethnic and i ultural links ot Indian enterprises 
also served as ownership advantages 
7 able Zpnividcs the number and magnitude 
ot investments made by Indian enterprises 
in their w holly owned subsidianes and |oini 
ventures made bv the year ol government 
approv ai on the basi s ot t ii in wise unpubli shed 
data collected from the Indian ministiy ot 
commeicc This data set include onlv those 
investments which are either in operation nr 
die under implementation and exclude the 
abandoned ones The latter is an important 
limitation in that it tends to undetplav the 
scalcotoper.U'oncspcciallvdunngthcearliei 
pel lod I he I isuies lot more ret enl years c an 
be expec ti d to he closet to actUjil approv als 
as potential failures may not yet be apparent 
Keeping in mind die above limitation ot the 
data set available to us it would appear that 
in the second halt ot 1970s the outward 
FDIs tion India showed a considerable 
growth In a live-vcar period 64 new 
investments were made with a total Indian 
investment ol Ks 581 million in conttasi lo 
)ust Ml veniiiies existing in 1975 with a 
1 uiniilalive investment ot Rs 442 million 
Phesc I ipures u ml to underestimate the sc aie 
ol outward investment activity as the 


abandoned veneiies arc not included as not^ 
above and quite a lew ventures set updunng 
(he peritHl did lad 

It IS c leal from T able 2 that bulk ot Indian 
FDI (80 pet cent in numbet and 95 percent 
m terms in value) made in the 1970s went 
to oihc r developme < i»uptries In (act much 
111 Imtiani Dl wjsconcemratedin Malaysia, 
Indonesia and Singapore within South-east 
Asia andKtnvat indNigeiialmAtrica,an<l 
Snl anka and Nepal in South Asia MostOl 
these lountiKs wetc at a lowei stage of 
developmcntiniermsol cieaied ownership 
.issclsthanlndiaaspudiclcdbv IDP Fable 3 
provides the indiisiiial composition of 
Indian outwaullDls Bulk (7t pei cenim 
value terms) ot Indian I Dl made during the 
1970s were in the m.mutaiimmg sec lor The 
most piominent blanches ot industiv were 
lightcngmeciing textiles andchemicalstuid 
pliarmaceuiicals Among the seivKCscctots 
hotels and lestauiants and c oiisiiltancv were 
the most piomincni 

It would appear Irom this pattern that 
Indi.in iiulwaid I Dl made in this pei ukI was 
designed (ov xploi t ahi oail the c i c ated assets 
of Indianenteiptisesiiilotmol adapted,and 
sometimes ‘caled down protisses .end 
pioducts human icsouices i quipment 
tabiiialioncapatililiis etc Hen i these were 
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concentrated in countries at lower stage of 
IDP and in reiativQiy lower technology 
requiring and maturing industnes. In the case 
of India's inward FDI, the knowledge 
embodied in capital gixxlsor machinery was 
found to be having low internalisation 
advantages as performance guarantees given 
by equipment manufacturers are usually 
adequate to takecareof possible buyer’s un¬ 
certainties. In thec 9 .se of Indian enterprises 
operating abroad buyer's uncertainty may 
persist despite guarantees because of lack of 
an established reputation. The .source of 
internalisation advantages could be the lack 
of entrepreneurship and absnrpti ve capacity 
in the hostcountries to set up manufacturing 
projects based on technology and equipment 
imported from Indian enterprises on arm's 
length basis. Kajiv Lall 11986) in u survey 
of 17 Indian enterpris’es investing abroad 
conducted m the cour.se of 1982 found the 
'managerial and technical cxperti.se as 
embodied in Indian personnel’ deputed 
abroad to be the main source of competitive 
advantage ot ’Indian enterprises. His 
quantiiuiivc imalysisof the decision toinvest 
abroad tor u sanipleol 162 Indian enterprises 
including 24 foreign investors for the year 
1977-79 revealed the firm si^e to be an 
important determinant of outward investment. 
Impediments toexports appeared to provide 
an iiiccuiivc for outward FDI suggesting the 
market defensive nature of Indian 
investments. Dasgupla and SickJharthan 1198S | 
and Agarwal f 198.^ | found an interdependence 
between Indian exports and outward FDIs in 
the late I97(ls and early 1980s and found 
them 10 he concern rated in sectors compri sing 
largely suuidiu’dtsed giKxls and with relatively 
low skill and technological content. 

1980s; ‘Hai tinc. Ri tosms’ i-ok Improving 

InII'.KNAI lONAI. CoMPl-l ITIVBNKSS 

Towards the end of the 1970s India's 
failure to step up significantly the volume 
and proportion of her manufactured exports 
in the background of the second nil price 
shtick began to worry the policy-makers. It 
led to the realisation that international 
compcliiivcncssof IndiangiKids had suffered 
from growing tcchnoli igical < ibsolesccnee and 
inferior product quality, limited range, and 
high cost which in turn wcreduc to the highly 
protected local market. Another limning factor 
for Indian manufactured exports lay in the 
fact that marketing channels in the 
industrialised countries were substantially 
Uominaied by MNEs. The govemmciit 
intended to deal with the situation by ( 1 ) 
putting emphasis on the modernisation of 
plants and equipment through liberalised 
imports ol capital gixxls and technology, 
(ii) exposing the Indian industry to 
competition by giadually reducing the inipiwt 
resiriciions and tariffs, and (iii) assigning a 


J2.M. 


greater role to MNEs in the promotion of 
manufactured exports by encouraging them 
to set up export-oriented units. This strategy 
was reflected in the policy pronouncements 
that were made in the 1960s. The industrial 
policy statement of 1980 and 1982. for 
instance, announced a liberalisation of 
industrial licensing (approval) rules, a host 
of incentives, and exemption from foreign 
equity restrictions under FERA to 100 per 
cent export-oriented units. It was decided to 
set up four more export processing zones 
(EPZ) in addition to the two existing ones, 
namely, those at Kandla(setupin l96S)and 
at Santacruz (set up in 1972) to attract M NEs 
to set up export-oriented units. The trade 
policies in this period gradually liberalised 
the imports of raw materials and capital 
goods by gradually expanding the list of 
Items on the open general licence (OGL). 
Between 1984-85.150 items and 200 types 
of capital gixids were added to OGL list. 
Tariffson imports of capital goods were also 
slashed. Imports of designs and drawings 
and capital giKids were permitted under a 
liberalised technical development fund 
scheme. 

The liberalisation of industrial and trade 
policies was accompanied by an increasingly 
receptive attitude towards l^ls and foreign 
licensing collaboration.s. Policy guidelines 
were issued to streamline the foreign 
collaboration approvals.The rules concerning 
pay mentsofi oyalties and lump sum technical 
fees were also relaxed. Tax rates on royalties 
were reduced from 40 per cent to 30 per cent 
in 1986. Adegrccof llexibilily wasintroduced 
in the [xdicy concerning foreign equity 
pariicipalioii. and exceptions from the genera! 
ceiling ot 40 per cent on foreign equity were 
allow^ on the ments of individual investment 
proposals The approvals for opening liaison 
offices by foreign companies in India were 
liberalised and prireedures for outward 
remittances ol royalty, technical fees and 
dividends, eic. were .streamlined. New 
procedures were introduced enabling direct 
application by a lurcign investor even before 
chimsing an Indian partner. A ‘fast channel' 
was set up I n 1988 for expediting clearances 
of FDI proposals from major investing 


countries, viz. Japan, Germany, the US and 
the UK. 

The focus of policies in this period, 
therefore, was on sharpening the international 
competitiveness of Indian enterprises by 
exposing them to increased domestic and 
international competition. Bhagwati (1993] 
has termed these policy changes as halting 
relbrtns because the.se were not comprehensive 
in their scope and did not go far enough to 
make u .significant impact. 

Inward fPI: The liberalisation of 
industrial, trade and foreign collaboration 
policies in the pcriiKl improved investment 
climate and helped the country attract 
increasing inflows of FDI. The restrictions 
pul on FDI impo.scd during the 1970s had 
virtually neutralised the internalisation 
incentives fur potential foreign investors in 
the country. As a result of easing these 
restrictions, the stock of FDI nearly tripled 
over the decade of I980.S (Table I and 
Figure I). The liberalisation also eased the 
near total restriction on FDI Hows to 
technology intensive manufitctunng and 
manufacturing's share in total FDI stock in 
1990actually declined slightly. The .shareof 


TABi.t6: FDI Ahwovau by Forskin Eocit^' 
OwNKKSHIP 


Foreign 
Ownership 
(Per Cent) 

Number 

of 

Approval.s 

Amount 

(Milions 

ofRs) 

Percentage 

Year 1991 

0-26 

57 

1058.9 

2247 

26..50 

119 

I7I.3.I 

36.35 

50-74 

24 

189.3.5 

40.18 

7.5-100 


47.4 

101 

Year 1992 

0^26 

185 

7298.) 

1910 

26-.50 

290 

9869.5 

2.3.81 

50-74 

i7.3 

12374.1 

32 29 

7.5-100 

4S 

8664.6 

22.68 

Year 1993 

0-26 

276 

227t.5.« 

2566 

26-.50 

19) 

14055.3 

15.86 

.50-74 

151 

34476.8 

38 92 

7.5.|()() 

99 

17.3.50.1 

19.58 


SiHirre: India, Mini.siciy of Indu.siry (.ScL'ieiunai 
for Industrial Approvals). 


Tabi l5: Summary or Fobekin Cm i.Ai<mi.vnoN Amtov \iv. I*)48-I99.X 


Period 

Average Number 
ofCollahurations 
Approved 

Per Year 

Thit.se with Foreiisn Eutiilv 

Average Hireign 
InvestnieiU 
Involved Per Ycai 
iRs Million) 

Average Number 

Per Yeai 

Proportion 
in Total 

1948.58 

. S) 

na 

na 

na 

195966 

297 

108* 

.36.36 

na 

19f.7-79. 

242 

.39 

16.11 

5.3,62 

1980418 

744 

170 

22.80 

930.84 

I989-‘K) 

6.35 

194 

30.55 

2,224.95 

1991-93 

L3I5 

.589 

44.76 

44.28040 


Ni>ic\ ' ()n the basis of 1961-66. 

SiHinr: Kimiar I t994a). Table 1.4). 





servim and plantations increased over the 
pcnod Amongthebranchesutmanutactunng 
UKxIand beverages, machinery and machine 
tools, and transport equipment improved their 
share The share ot metal products and 
chemicals declined during this period This 
period also witnessed lurther diversification 
ol sources ot FDI to the country with the 
emergence ot Japan as the tourth largest 
source ot FDI in India after UK, I’S, and 
Germany 

Outward tD! The initial enthusiasm 
shown by Indian enterprises mi ntemational 
operations in the late 1970s waned slightly 
in the early 198Us when the magnitude ot FDI 
declined to '^'^8 million from S81 million in 
■he previous penixl although unequal number 
ot investments wcie made (Table 2) In the 
second hall ot the 1980s. the ovciscas 
investment activity puked up again to 91 
ventures abroad wi th a total Indian investment 
ol Rs 2,^30 million Around the mid-1980s 
the geographical pattern ot Indian FDI abroad 
had also registered a shtli coinciding the 
increase in the magnitudes that took place 
Till the mid-l9K0s India's FT)I tended to 
i onccntraie in developing countries Since 
then however the share ot industrialised 
t ounliics has gone up steadily In the set ond 
halt ol 1980s, mdusti lalisedcountrics hosted 
27 ot the 91 Indian vcnU'rcs vtith 21 6 pci 
cent ot investments In continuation ol the 
ircndobscrved in the 1970s Alncancountries 
were most promi nant hosts ot India ’ s outward 
FDI in the early 1980s accounting loi 62 22 
per cent of al I > n vestments made dun ng that 
period South-east and South Asian, and 
West Asian couiilrics accountc'd tor much ol 
the rest ot India's FDI outllow In the late 
1980s, the hastern anti Central European 
countries whic h had been important markets 
lor Indian exports emerged as imptinani 
hosts ol Indian FDI with 14 ventures 
accounting tor 32 6 pet cent ot Indian FT7I 
in the period Tlie South-easi Asian countries 
hosted another 23 per tent ol FDI ol the 
period in 27 sentures The West Asia was 
another region which attracted considerable 
(17 percent) investment in the penod African 
countries received a negligible share ot FDI 
in the late 1980s Among the industrialised 
countries the US and Western Europe 
accounted tor all the FDI made hy Indian 
entcrpiises in the 1980s TTicrclorc, the 
geographic al spread ol Indian outward FDI 
expanded during the late 1980s with inclusion 
ot countries at a higher suge ot IDP than 
Indian, VI/, industiialiscdcountncs. Eastern 
and Central European countries and some 
more South-east and Easr Asian countries 

ThcincTcasinggcograpliiuildiveisillcation 
ol Indian FDI in the late IVSOsctNncidedwith 
sex total di vursitkation tocovermore services 
and Hading activities as compared to near 
u itoi domination ot manul ac luring sector ti 11 
thcmid-198(K This is because India'x FDI 


in countnes more industnali&ed than hci self 
has been ol a different type than that in 
developing t uuntries ai a tower stage ol I DP 
The shift in terms ol sectoral composition 
also came about in mid-1980s since when the 
share ol manufacturing i n total FDI outflow 
declined from nearly 75 percent in the eai Iv 
1980s to about 55 percent in the late 1980s 
(Table 3) The tact that bulk (nearly 70 per 
cent) ol FDI outflows to industrialised 
countiics arc in services and not in 
manufacturing is dear from Table 4 which 
shows the sectoral breakup o) Indian FDI 
hosted by different legions The share ol 
services is also c.irisiderable in South-east 
and I ast Asian ountnes (46 I 3 per ccnl) 
a region constiiuiing countries al a highci 
place in IDP than India This is because (he 
uwnet ship adv .intages ot Indian enterprises 
for overseas pioduction which usually 
compn sod the pan ess oi pnxluc i adaplat ions 
managcriiil and technical manpowet and 
equi|)ment lahricaiion taiiiities eic which 
have been eltei live in countries at a lowei 
stage ot deviiopmcnl t>idc belorc (he 
ownership .idcanlages of enterprises in 
industrialised countries and increasingly in 
the Soulh cast and I-asi Asian countries 
Then whai esplains the growing Indian FDIs 
in industrialised countries m services > 

A signifii ant proportion ol sets ice FDIs 
were in trading whii h usually umk the torni 
ot a subsidiary set up in majorexporf markets 
ot the lirm to support the export activity 
These subsidiaries die meant to create a 
markctinc nciwoik in the markets and ilso 
serve as expoiter s listening posts to gel 
maikei inlotmaiion As intcrnalional 
competitiveness is me teasmgly determined 
by ihc non piicc lactois such as access to 
inlormation and market presence, these 
investments can be seen as strategic 
investments made hy Indian enterprises m 
improvinglhciiinlern.mondl competitiveness 
Obviously such subsidiaries will be set up 
in major maikets and those that are growing 
Besides Indian enterprises have also 
developed ownership advantages in certain 
services that arc intensive in use ol human 
icsourccs because ol a vast pool of trained 
manpower aval table in India These services 
include engineering and construclion 
consultancy and sot tw arc, finance, and hotels 
and restaurants 

Even within the manufacturing sector, them 
appeals to be a shill in the focus of Indian 
cntciprises in the 198()s Chemical iind 
pharmaceutical industry cmcTgcd in the tirsi 
halt ol 1980s as the most important industry 
accounting tor 47 8 per cent of all FDI In 
the second hall ol the I980x, chemical and 
pharmaceutical industry occupied the second 
place with 22 per cent ot FI>i after leather 
and rubber products with a slightly higher 
share This reflects the increasing 
technological capability ot Indian enterprises 


in the chemical end pharmaceatical seebH' A 
number ol dynanec Indian chemical and 
pliatniaceutical coiiipaiiies, eg, Runbaxy. 
I upiii, Dr Reddy s I ahs have built up 
owncrvhip advaniages in the form of 
c hejpei indigenous pros esyes of production 
o( oft the patent bulk drugs im reaxingiy 
kno'sr hiaiui names and cheupcf 
lormulaiio is Inthceihicalphainiaceutical 
sccUii market prose nc c is an imporiani factor 
lor mai kot pens iiaiion I Ins pi ompls Indian 
phainuu eiiluali nii rpiises (omakeoutword 
mvcstmcnis in dcvciopine countnes The 
onicrgenccot loatliei products sec tor in late 
l9K()sison,u count ol >ilaigelcMtliei pro|eU 
inCcnirall utopcpicsuinihly topioicciilieir 
maiki't in lorinoi Sosici I iiion 

rhciclore ihedocticleol 198(K was marked 
hy itnpoitani cintnges in ilu policy icgime 
0 X 1 sting in the* c ountis go>ucd to iinpiovo the 
iiiioinational competitiveness ol Indian 
eniorpriscs llic poliis i h.iiigos eased the 
icstiiciions on 11)1 inllows that wcie 
IK uiialising (lie inioin ilisaiion idvantages 
loi most deals loi ii.insici ol lechnology 
hoiwocii Indian and loioiuii onicipnses 
Increasing iinphasis on intcinational 
compciiuyenoss made Indianenloiprises lo 
mike siralegic asset seeking lype ol 
inyesimenis in trading and other .ctsiccs m 
mdusti lalisedcouniiies 

I99(ls Sikh iikm Ai ii imim 
SM) C«1 OUAI o silos 

lnthcliiijiici.ilye ir 1^^ JO 91 Indiacntered 
a period ol scvi re hai.inci ol pavmciilsciisis 
and political unccrtamlv Aiapidinctcascin 
India sextetnaldebti oiipicciwtihIhepolitical 
iinceiiaiiily led iiilcin.itional ciedil rating 
ageiicK > lo low Cl India s lating hnih lor 
shotl and long-ic'i III hoi rowing Ihismadc 
horrowingin inter nalionalcommurci,ilm<ukebi 
dilticult and .ilso led loa mill low ol torcign 
ciinciuy deposits kept in India hy non* 
rcsidciii Indians The situation was made 
wotsc hy Ihc Cmil wai iiisotai as it led to 
rise in petroleum prices and c aiiscd virtual 
stoppage of remiiunccs liom Indi.iii workers 
in the Gull I hescdcvclopmenls brought the 
country almost to the vergt ol dctault in 
respexi ol external payments liability which 
could only be avcited by borrowing from 
IMF uiider siaiidhy arrangement and ccriain 
omci gene y mcasuics uiken by the gtiv cmmenl 
lo restrict imports In June 1991 a new 
government headed by P V Naiasimha Ra«i 
came into power tollowing the inid-term 
elections 1'his government iniiialcd a 
prognirnmcol inacrivuconomic subilisation 
and structural ad)ustmeiit supported by the 
IMF and the World Bank As a part ol this 
priigrammc Indian rupee was devalued and 
a New industrial Policy (NIP) wasaiinouncod 
on July 24, 1991 in the parliament 

The NIP and subsequent policy 
amendments have liberalised the indusuiid 
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polity regime in the country evpectaily a& it 
applies (d FDIs beyond recognition The 
industrial appiosal system in all industries 
has bt'cn abolished except lor 18 strategic or 
ensitonmciually sensitive industries in ^4 
highprioniy industries FDi up u> 5] percent 
IS approved automatically it certain nrmns are 
sjtislied f*DI proposals do not necessanly 
has 0 to be accompanied by technobgy transter 
agreements trading companies engaged 
primarily inexportactivities arealsoatlowed 
up to I per cent foreign equity To attract 
MNl s m the encigy sector KX) per cent 
foreign equity was permitted in the power 
generation International companies were 
allowed toexplorcmin-assiKiatednatural gas 
and develop gasltclds including laying down 
pipelines and setting up liquel icd petroleum 
gas projec ts A new pac kage tor 100 percent 
expori'oneiited projects and comp.inics in 
export priKessing /ones was announced A 
lot eig n 1 n V est men I pi on lot ion board (M PB) 
authoiised to piovide a single window 
cIcMiancc has been set up in the piimc 
ministei s office to invite and felicitate 
investment in India by international 
c ompanies I he c x i sii ng compan ics are al so 
allowed to raise lorcign equity levels to 51 
per cent toi proposed expansion in priority 
industries The use of foreign bund names 
for goods manulac luicd by domestic industry 
which w isicstrictcd has also been liberalised 
India became a signatory to the convention 
of Iheiiiullilalc'ialimestmcniguiiriuilee agency 
(MI(iA)tor|)ioiectioiiol liHcign investments 
The Hoicign Exchange Regulation Act ol 
has been amended and restrictions 
placed on loieigti companies by the FLRA 
have been lit ted C'ompanies with more than 
40 percent ottoicign equity are now treated 
on pai with lully Indian owned companies 
New sectors such as mining banking 
telcconimiinK ations highwaysconstruction 
and management have been thrown open to 
piivatc includineloicignowned companies 
These relaxations and refoims of policies 
have hcHin accompanied by ac tiv ecourtingof 
foreign investors al the highest levels The 
international tiadc poiuv icgime has been 
umsideiabls libe'ralise'dtiHiwithlowerUiritfs 
on most types ol importables and sharp 
pruning ol mgatise list lor imports The 
rupee was mitdc eoiivcriihle In si on trade and 
tinally on ctiiieni aeeoutii 
As a piut Ol this lelotm the government 
also removed some ol tlu restrictions on 
Indian outward I l)ls I In iiKidilicdguidetincs 
lor Indiandiin t inve s'meni in joint ventures 
and wholly owned subsidiai le s <ibroad issued 
in Octobei IW2 provide loi an automatic 
approv.il lor proposals wheie total \ iiluc ol 
Indian invesimeni doe' noi exceed US $ 2 
million ol which up to US S S (Xf (XX) could 
be in cash and the le'st by capitalisation ol 
Indian! xportsolphint machincty equipment 
know how.oiotherscrsicesandgcxxls The 


approval lor other proposals including 
external borrowing use of export receipts 
blocked abroad, etc will be made within 90 
days after a due consideration with respect 
to the track record ol Indian party in terms 
of externalonenlation and financial viability 
ol proposed investments etc Another 
modification in theguidclines has been with 
respect of export of second-hand or 
reconditioned machinery which is now 
allowed but was prohibited earlici 
Inward FDI Tiic comparable figures tor 
FDI ml lows lor the early 1990s arc not yet 
available However some tiends can be 
discerned liom the figures of approvals of 
FDI in ihc 1991 91 pcncxl The liberalisation 
of the policy leginic seems to have led to 
considerable improvi'ment in the investment 
climate in the country For instance the FDI 
approvals over the three years totalled Rs H1 
billion in conti ist to the total stock of FDI 
existing in M.iich 1990 valued at Rs 27 
billion (T able I) I he apptovals, however 
have been slow in materialising into actual 
inflows and an. still much lower than FDI 
inflows tcceivcd bv other developing 
countiies siii.li as China The share ol 
manulac luring in these approvals has gone 
down to SI 2 pci cent largely because of 
opening ol new areas such as power 
generation jiciiolcumrctining anumbcrol 
services which have claimed a large chunk 
ol approved FDI Within manufacturing 
sector the piotcssed linxl and beverages 
sector has claimed the largest chunk ol FDi 
accouniingloi 2^ Spercentol approved FDI 
m manut ictunng It appears that created 
assets ol loicign enterprises in a consumer 
gcHvds industry such as tcMxi processing in 
the lot m ol internationally well known hi and 
names ha\ c considerable appeal in the local 
markets Me 4 il and metal products electiical 
giHids incl c he micalsand pharmaceuticals arc 
other inijiivitani see tors 
Anoihci notice ibictrend in the recent period 
IS with rcsjKLt to the organisatumal structure 
The Itbcialis iiionol policy has removed the 
policy hinitrs ihat were neutralising the 
mtcmalisati! n idvaniagcsotloiieigninvcstors 
to the countiy Table S shows that the 
pioportioiiul lore gn collaborations that arc 
internalised thiough FDI in total approved 
has gone up from jusi over 16 per cent in 
the 107()s toover44 pcrccni during the early 
I9^)0s Therefore the balance between FDI 
and licensing is shilling in favour ol FDI 
Furthcrmoic majority toicign ownership 
which had become restricted to certain 
exceptional cases during the 1970s because 
ol regulations is becoming more popular 
again T.ible6 shows that majontyoi afijSiuvals 
over the past three years have been in the 
'0-74 per cent range A number of MNEs 
have bik.cn advantage ol new rules to increase 
their slake in their existing affiliates in the 
country 


(Tneof the objectives of the cutremieform* 
of policies IS to rttnove impedimentt for 
export-oriented manufacture in genera! am^ 
to attract MNEs to locate efficiency-seeking 
FDI in the country These investments could 
help India in expanding manufactured 
exfsorts by using her as export platform 
The majority of the recent approvals of FDI, 
however, aim toexplure India s sizeable and 
expanding domestic market The ef ticiency 
seeking FDI have yet to start flowing to the 
country in a considerable manner It may he 
tooearly toexpect such FDIs to start flooding 
thecountry Yetinaneraot stiff competition 
among developing countries to attract export- 
oriented FDIs, liberalisation of policies alone 
may not he enough to win the race [see 
Kumar 1994b. torempincal evidence] More 
active negotiations and bargaining with MNEs 
may often be required India should use hci 
bargainingadvantages such as large domestic 
markets abundant supply of trained and low 
wage labour, vast pool of technical 
pnitcssionals, wei I deve loped capital markets, 
etc more effectively to attract a greater 
proportion of efficiency-seeking FDI We 
have elsewhere elaborated the imjserati veof 
attracting export-oriented FDI tor India and 
havcoutlined steps involved in such astrategy 
[Kumar 1994a Postscript] 

Oulwaid FDI The 1991-91 period has 
also witnessed the liberalisation of restrictions 
to remit c ash abroad tor making outward FDi 
The removal of these restrictions as well as 
improved transparency ol policy regime 
perhaps explains a record 14S outward 
investments being approved with aprojc'cted 
Indian equity ol Rs 11 bSbillion Thus 171 
per cent of 6(K) ventures abroad at the end 
ol 1991 accounting lor77 1 per ccntul total 
Indian outward FDI have been committed 
between 1991 and 1991 (Table Z| The 
liberalisation ol FDi codes seems to have 
mjdeamor»*flramaiK iliffeiencetniheoutward 
than to inward FDIs 
West Asia accounts lor a big chunk (19 
per cent) of India's FDI in the period 
However hulk (26 per cent) of ii is on 
account of a single large natuial resource 
(pettuieum exploration) seeking project in 
I'AE The emergence of Israel as a host to 
a fertiliser pioject has also contributed to it 
The South Eaxt Asia hosts 67 ventures with 
a l4pcrcentshareofallFDIsahrnad Atncan 
countries hosted 27 projects with 7 86 per 
cent of FDI India’s contiguous neighbours 
in South Asia whii h h.id been trailing behind 
South Fast Asia and Aliica in terms of their 
importance as hosts ol Indutn FDI attracted 
29 ventures with a 7 2 per cent of total 
investments Indian investments in this region 
h<id been restricted to Nepal and Sn Lanka 
Since mid-19H<)s, however, Bangladesh and 
more recently Maldives have played hosts 
to Indian enterprises East and Central 
European countnes have retained thcirplacc 
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assigni6c«n( boso of liuHob PDIs with 53 
venloiet aiKi 6.81 per cent of FDI. Among 
the manufacturing sectors, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals continue to dominate as in 
the 1980s (Table 3). It is followed by light 
engineering which has been a traditionally 
important sector for Indian FDI. 

■Hie trend of emergence of industrialised 
countries as significant hosts of Indian FDI 
which was visible in late 1980s gathered 
momentum during the 1991 -93 periixl. 133 
of the 345 ventures representing nearly 23 
per cent of India's FDI during that period 
were set up in the industrialised countries. 
Western European (mainly EC memberstates) 
countries have hosted the bulk (nearly 58 per 
cenj) of Indian FDI in industrialised world 
in the early 199()s. The formation of single 
European market in the EC protected from 
the outside world by common external tariffs 
has prompted MNEs worldwide to make 
market-defensive PDIs in one of the member 
states [see Kumar 1994c. for an analysis of 
response of M NEs from different regions to 
the European integration). Indian FDIs appear 
to have fol lowed the rush for PDIs in the EC 
countries by setting up trading subsidiaries 
to protect and strengthen their presence in 
the EC market. A considerable proportion 
of Indian FDI in North America has been 
in theengineeringand consultancy scrvice.s 
(Table 4). These FDIs have something to do 
with the growing internationalisation of 
Indian .software industry In the software 
industry in fact the country is fastemerging 
as a global player. This has attracted 
considerable invcstmcnisby world’s largest 
information technology enterprises to locate 
software development centres in India. A 
number of Indian software enterprises have 
also set up affiliates in the US not only to 
market their own product but also to benefi t 
from the agglomeration economics and 
spillovers from more established firms in 
the silicon valley. The latter are, to some 
extent, examples of strategic as.sei-sceking 
investments. 

CoN('i.iiDiNo Remakks 

The above analysis has cxiunined the trends 
and patterns in FDI inflows into India over 
the post-independence period as well as the 
emergence of Indian enterprises as direct 
investors abroad in the background of 
clianging policy regi me. The sectoral pattern 
of FDI in India reveals a shift in favour of 
morelechnologyandskili-intcnsivcindu.s-tries 
as ihecountry industrialised itself. The Indian 
government jmlicics appear to have played 
an important role in shaping this pattern by 
affecting the relative configuration of 
ownership, internalisation and locational 
advafflages of foreign invesmrs in Ihecountry. 
Indian investments have been made over the 
years in a large number of countries all over 
the world. However, a clear divergence is 


seen between India's FDI in countries below 
India in the levels of economic development 
and in those above it. In the former, the 
ownership advantages of Indian enterprises in 
the form of technology and proouctadaptations, 
human resources, experience of operating in 
a developing country environment and ethnic 
links have led to investments in manufactunng. 
In industrialised countries and increasingly in 
South-East and East Asian newly industrialising 
countries these ownership advantages cannot 
provide compcti ti ve edge to Indian enterprises 
vis-a-vis host country enterprises. In these 
countries Indian FDIs largely reprcscntstraiegic 
investments made in trading subsidiaries to 
provide a marketing backup to Indian exports 
or those in human resource-intensive services 
where Indian enterprises have accumulated 
some advantages undcap^ility. Over the years 
Indian outward FDIs appear to have grown in 
terms of their skill content as in terms ol 
geographical and sectoral coverage. 

In terms ol the IDPframework. India moved 
to the second stage some time in the 1970s 
when Ux;alcnterprises had accumulated certain 
created as.scts to be able tooperale abroad. The 
current reforms arc geared to sharpen the 
competitiveness of country’s enterprises and 
to improve its place in the international division 
ol labour and move to the third stage of IDP. 
Export platform pnxluction (or efficiency¬ 
seeking FDI) by MNEs could be an important 
mean of expanding manufactured exports of 
a country. The recent liberalisation of policy 
regime has not yet succeeded in attracting 
export-onented FDI m aconsiderabic manner. 
In the current environment of intense 
competition among developing countries to 
attract such FDIs. just the liberalisation of 
policic.s may not be adequate. Mure effective 
use of India's bargaining advantages with 
respect to MNEs such as her large domestic 
market, abundant supply of .skilled manpower 
and technical professionals at low wages, etc. 
is desirable to attract a greater magnitude of 
export-onented FDI, as we have argued 
elsewhere. 

|An carlioi and .slightly different version of this 
paper was pre.senied at the UNU/INTECH- 
Erasmus University Workshop of Foreign Direct 
Investment. Economic Structure and Ciovemments 
held in Rotterdam on December 15-16.1994 and 
benefited from the comments of participants. 
Anne Hogenhirk provided excellent re.search 
assi.stancc.] 
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Hindu Men, Monogamy and Uniform Ovfl Code 

Flavia Agnes 

rhe Hindu Mat nage A< t, I95S transfoimed u Hindu marriage from an ant lentand vedic ’\an\kaia or tat rameni 
to ti modem and diwoluhle tontratt It alto introduced for the first time the principle of monogamy Little 
attempt ha\ been made houeit I lottttij^ numerous lot unae in the ai t which provide ample ttope for a Hindu 
man tot st ape both from the 11 iminal t onscquem tsofa bigamous marriage and from the economic retpontihiltty 
totsards the snond stife 


1 

Debate Circumvents Basic Issue 

THE retent Supreme CuuridiiLLtiVL in tht 
Sitrld MudgnI c<ise' has strengthened the 
arms of the Hindutva torses whose mam 
pt>ttin.al plank m the torthsoming elections 
will he the unitonn tisil code 1 he nudia 
publicity following the judgment seems to 
havesidettacked till basic issue le bigamy 
by Hindu men Hence the various 
picsuinpiions made by tht judgment have 
remained unaddicsstd some ot whith aie 
listetl below 

(I) Hindu niairiages aie monogamous in 
nature 

(ii) Ihc judiciaiy has vonsisiently and 
systematically upheld the principle ot 
monogamy among Hmdushy penalising 
the 11 rant husbands 

(III) 1 he only hrc<iL h ol monogamy among 
Hindus IS bv conversion to Islam 1 o 
quote from the judgment there is 
an open indutement toa Hindu husband 
who wants to enier into a second 
marriage to bt come a Muslim 

(iv) A unitorni civil code will plug this 
loophole andamclioiatethcsutleimgs 
ot Hindu women 

(v) All the lourpetitioiis w hic h the judgment 
dealt with were tiled by women whose 
husbands had convened to Islam and 
remained and 

Ivi) Both the judges who he iid the matter 
advocated ctiloicenient ol a unilorm 
civil code on a piioi itv basis as the only 
remedy to lonseisnm and bigainv by 
Hindu men 

Until l‘)^S Hindu maiiiages were 
polygamous and hence Hindu men did not 
attract the penal piosisioiiol S494IPr The 
Hindu Marriage Atiol l<'>‘iSlortlielirsttimc 
laid down the prmcipli ol monogamy In 
whatcxtenthasthispiiiK ipic been accepted 
by the Hindu society ’ The ihetoric ot a 
uniform tisil code diies not concern itscll 
with this issue An indication ot the status 
ol Hindu mariiagcs m the post lyss period 
came to us m l‘)74 in the reptirt ot the 
CommitteeonthcStatusol Women Towards 
Eqiuihis As per this report the rate ol 
polygamous miirriages among Hindus 
Muslims and tnbals lor the pernxJ 1951-61) 


isastollows Hindus 5 06per cent, Muslims 
4 ll percent and Iribdis - 17 98 per cent 
No thought orettort wasdirecled to rectify 
the lacunae ot the act which transformed a 
Hindu marriage liom an ancient and vedic 
sanskai oi sacrament to a modem and 
dissoluble loniract Ihc contract was not 
required to be registered and ail customary 
tuims as well as shasirit' rituals were 
acknowledged by the act as valid forms ot 
solemnising it (sccAppendixtorthevaiious 
legal provisions on this issue ) 

Since Ihc act recognised all customary 
I onns ot mai i lage and divorce, the uniformity 
among Hindus w.is a legal fiction t reared by 
the ad Ihc ambiguilv of the act provided 
ample scojx tora Hindu man to escape both 
Irom iheci iminal consequences ol a bigamous 
mamage and Irom thecconomic responsibility 
lowaids the second wife Prior to the act 
since polygamy was v alidated by the ancient 
Hindu law ind customs women in bigamous 
mariiagcs had a light of residence and 
maintenance By intrixJucing monogamy, 
women in bigamous relationships lost their 
right to miintenancc legitimacy and 
lespcci ibihiy 

U 

Apex Court SetsSeal on Monogamy 

r he loophole s created by the ac t are only 
a pielimiiiarv concern ol this article The 
majoi ihrusi is lo c ounter Ihc presumptions 
the judic lary has siru tly upheld the pi incipic 
ol monogamy among Hindus conversion to 
Islam IS the only avenue left tor Hindu men 
to c ommit bigamy and a unilorm civil code 
will plug this IcHiphole An analysis of the 
c.iscs reported in law journals will establish 
th.it biuamy ol the Hindu m<ile persists with 
the iictivc he lies olenceof the SuprcmcCourt 
A decade alter Ihc enactment ot the ccxle 
whichw.ishaileclasmcxicm progressivcand 
pro women the Supreme Court decided the 
first c.isc undci the new .ict, which set the 
seal upon monoi’.imy ol the Hindu male The 
appeal was against a conviction from the 
Boii'bay.High Court in the case ol Bhauiao 
Lokhande I he tiist wile pleaded that the 
second marriage was performed in Ihc 
gkindharv a lorm prevalent in the region, which 
IS customan ly known as a ’pat* mamage The 


ceremonies ot performing pat were de&< nbed 
in detai I ‘A carpet was spread, and the bade 
and groom sat on two separate pats (low 
W(H iden stools) besides each other A copper 
( tambya ) pitcher on which betel leaves 
and ecKonut were kept was brought and 
there was chanting ol hymns and the couple 
exchanged garlands, then they struck each 
other stoichead Thctatherurthematernal 
uncle ot the bride tac ihtates the sinking of 
the forehead This ceremony completes a 
gandharva m.irriage 

One witness who had attended two other 
manuigcs in the gandharva foim testiticd 
Formerly a brahmin priest Irom the 
neighbouring Kasara or Dhardana came and 
chanted the mangal ashtak The presence 
ol a thakur’ a brahmin and a barber was 
required But in recent times, it was becoming 
difticultand expensive to secure the presence 
of a brahmin and a thakur Irom the 
neighbuunngc omtnunitv and thecommunity 
performed the cetemonv only with the help 
ot the barber 

The first wi te pleaded that a person going 
through any form ol mamage during the 
lifetime of his wife would be guilty ot the 
ottcnce and all the ceremonies ot a Hindu 
mai riage need not be stnctly pmved The tnal 
court convicted the husband and the second 
wife This was upheld by the sessions court 
and the high court At the final appeal the 
Supreme Court acquitted the husband and 
held that the marriage was not performed m 
according with the requirements of the law 
•ind hence it was not seiemniscd 

Regarding the gandharva form the court 
lehed upon Mulla’s Hindu Last (12th edn) 
which stipulated ‘The gandharva marriage 
IS the voluntary union ot a youth and a 
damsel whic h spnngs I n>m desire and sensual 
inclination Ithusbcenerroneouslydcscnbed 
as an euphemism tor concubinage This view 
IS based on a total misconception of the 
leading texts ot the Smritts liie essential 
marriage cetcmonies arc as much arequisitc 
part ot this lorm of mamage as ot any other 
unless It IS shown that some modification ot 
those (ercmonics has been intniduced bv 
c ustom many p.inicul<ircommunityorcaste 

1 he court laid down that the i wocssenlial 
ceicmonics lor a v .did Hindu mamage are 
(Oinvocaiioflbcloicthcxacrcd ic,‘vivaha 
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jHima' aiKj (ii) seven steps round die fire by 
(he groom and the bnde, t e, Saptapadi ’ The 
<.ourtturtherexpla)ncd Itwascontendedthat 
in thegandharva torro of marriage prevalent 
in the Lommunily, (he custom pertormance 
»t Lenain ceremonies with the help of a 
brahmin has been abdicated This docs not 
mean that the ceremonies of ‘homa’ and 
saptapadi have been abrogated and that the 
ceremonies performed between the husband 
and second wife arc sufficient to hold the 
marriage valid The bare fact of a man and 
a woman living as husband and wife docs 
not give them (he status of husband and w if c 
even though they hold themselves out befote 
siKiety as husband and wile and the siK'icty 
acicpls them as such 

In the following year the apex court 
dci ided anothercase thatol Kanwal Ram 
Tlic parties belonged toa\ illagcin Himachal 
Ptadesh among whom a customary form of 
marriage called ‘piaina' is recognised The 
custom docs not ins hide saptapadi The 
essential scrcnionies includeolfei ing suhag 
to the bi ide at hei residence by a relative ot 
the bridegroom relativcol Ihebride bringing 
the bride to ths'griHini s house tpraina), coins 
pul in a pot piNifa and katha (reading ol 
iioly SI iiptures), bride picking up the pot and 
taking It to the family hearth obeisance to 
theeldeisandfeasting Thefirst wifeadmitted 
that p(K>|a at the entianc e and bowing at the 
Ihraitharecsseimaki lemonies 1 he witnesses 
who were examined stated that suhag and 
praina was pei formed But did not mention 
theothci ceremonies Pnoi totheprosecution 
for bigamy, the wife had filed a petition for 
restiluiion of coniugal iiehts In reply, the 
second wile had stated that Kanwal R<im had 
imimed hei altei his first marria}.e was 
dissolved 

r lie husband was convic ted by the pidicial 
commissioiiei ol Himachal P’.idesh Hui in 
appeal the Supreme Court ai quitted himon 
I lie gi oiind that c on v iction based on a state meni 
ol (he ac ciised (hat he had sexual relationship 
with the <illegcdbridc and admission that the 
reman lage ixas pei formed aliei the lirst 
marriage wasdissolsed h.ul not been testified 
[ he court .ilso ruled that an admission ftom 
the second wile cannot be iclied upon as 
e\ idence against Kanwal Ram and t urthcr it 
c .iiiiurt ev en be rel led upon against the second 
wile Relying upon Bluiimio the court held 
that to prove a second marriage essential 
I cremonies constituting it must be proved 

The third leading case was in 1971 ■*Thc 
wife relied upon husband's admission in 
maintenance proceedings where he had stated 
that due to the wifc'xconduct he waseompciled 
to remarry The priest who performed the 
second marniigc dtd not elaborate on die 
ceremonies, but merely staled that the marriage 
had been solemnised according to Hindu 
rites The wt Ic pleaded that the performance 
of essential ceremonies must be presumed 


The trial court convicted the husband and 
second wife to one year of ngorous 
impnsonmcni and a fine of Rs 500 half ol 
which was to be paid to the first wife In 
appeal the sessions cotiit upheld ihe 
c onviciion The cons ic lion was set aside b> 
the Calcutta High Court 
rhe SuprcmcCourt conf It med the acquittal 
and held There is no ditpute about the 
second mainagc having been performed 
during the subsistence ot the first marriage 
But relying upon kanued Rum the touil hclu 
thai admission by the husband in proceedings 
for maintenance is not sufficient, furthei 
reaffirming the decision in Bhaurao held that 
proof of solemnisation of second marriage 
in accordance vs ith essential religious riles is 
anuistloiconviciion Thecourtfurlherriiled 
that the sole responsihility ol proving ilio 
olfcnce with Ihei litiching pnmt is upon the 
complain.mi i c the first wile 

Two more c.isc-s were decided by the 
Supiemc CouM in 1979 In Lihkoh 
O hulwmiui' I he pai ii cs belonged to the reddy 
communnvot Kailseelma The prosecution 
loniendcci itiai the essential ceremony was 
putting a yam thread and not performance 
of s.iptapadi and lionia Oncol Ihe witnesses 
stated Among kapus, cac.h cummuniiv 
pet forms the man lagc according to (hen own 
Liisioin The kapus have only yarn thre.ul 
instead ol niang li' iitrain I donut know what 
IS ilic ciisioin ( acharam') ot the panic's 
I licrc ssiisnocusiomol agiiigunclam (going 
round ihc sacied I ire) I do not know m hclhcr 
this IS iruc ol ,1 secret marriage 
In appeal thi Supreme Court upheld the 
.icquiiial on the ground that there was no 
evidcnci ol anv custom uniongsl icddys 
whicluHiiwiighcdthcwiittentexlollaw The 
proseculionicliuluponadecisionol Ancilira 
Pnidesh High Couil m Dolgonii Kanluna 
fit tfd \' w hich li.id held that among Ihc redJv 
community olTclanuana saptapadi and homa 
were nol essential lor a valid marriage Bui 
the c ourl ruled that since thiscasc cone cined 
rcddvs nol ol Tclanganahui Railscelma the 
stime lulc could nol apply 
In the same y ear the Supreme Courl also 
decided the c asc of Copal Lai ’ The p.ulics 
belonged to tclli caste ot Rajasthan The 
husband rcmaniud according to the loc<il 
custom of ‘nala marriage Two essential 
ceremonies ol a nata mamage ffusband 
takes a pitcher ol water which is placed on 
the bnde's head and the bnde wears the 
'chura' (bangles) presented by the husband 
The lowerc'ourishcid that the second mamage 
was pcrfoimed according to the custom of 
nata mamage ptcval«it in thetelli community 
and convicted the husband to two yeais ngur- 
ous imp.isonment and a hoe ot Rs 2.000 
The Supreme Court, at long last, recognised 
the validity ot a local custom and the premt 
of the same having been pnfomied But the 
court reduced the sentence to one year 


ill 

Unsurmountable Obstacles 

A discernible patient emeiging isconvicuoA 
by (he lower (udiciaty and leniency by the 
apex c out I whic h rescued the errant husbands 
bv piesciibing iigid stand ud* loi proving 
b’gaiiis which leiideied it iiiipossihle tot 
e\ on the high coui is lo c onvic i the husbands 
as the toliowmg lules hud down by the 
Suprcmel ouM bee .mu binding upon iheni 
(I) Proof ot peitormaiicc ot homa and 
saptapadi is esscniial loi i onvit lion ot 
a Hindu man loi biiMinv 
(ii) Pcrtormaiiccotvalidceremoiiicscannot 
be inferred by leadine die evidence ot 
a puiohit ot an otln i.itine piicsi 
(ill) Ifacustomioiheumiiaiv isiolierclicd 
upon It must be \ alid.iied by a law text 
(i\) Admission by ihc husband in 
matritnoniul proceedings i e divorce, 
mat ntenaiic e, resti tu tion ol c onj ugal i ites, 
etc IS not sutlicient to prove bigamy 
(VI Admission by the second wile is nol 
sutfu lent 

(VI) Husbandandsccondwilc livingtogethci 
as a domestic iinii and the community 
acc epling them <is sue h is nol suit icient 

The Supreme Courl ground down the 
customs and rituals ol a pliitalis'n siniety 
into an .ihsurd notion ol unilotmitv hy 
cnfoicing upon them ntiials which were 
iraditionaily confinedonlv lohighei castes 
ol spec ilic legions II ac or imuiiity obseivcd 
a custom whccti is coniiary io the shasiric 
ritual ihecuslom liad lobe pi is ilcgedenough 
toattiact (he allcntioii of a legal sc holar, who 
would then h.ive the gcMid sense lo mention 
It 111 a law text and turihcr ii should have 
lemainc'd sialic down the ages In a vast 
country and within a dynamic socielv this 
would amount lo the proveibial needle in 
.1 hav shick andconliiie sock lies which ate 
rapidly changing under Ihc pressures of 
modernisation lo fossilised forms totally 
removed trom iheircotitcmpoiary Itlestyles 
I he Rhaurao judgnumi is a case m point 

IV 

The High Courts Follow the Trail 

Ihe high courts not onlv followed Ihe 
trail, hut in their zeal advanced the logic to 
absutdc'nds.eiasingallhopcsol lusliceand 
fairness in criminal prosecutions. 
Ceremonies performed in a temple, 
icgistration with the caste or temple 
authorities or even withacivilicgistrarlell 
short of thedegrcc of clinching priKif which 
the wife was expccicd lo produce The 
paternity ot the child ol a sec ond marriage 
if proved could only aniouni to its 
bastardisation and not prool ol bigamy hy 
Its father The complainant wile could also 
lay herself open to the risk of invaiidatihg 
her existing marriage 
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Fdllowint,' i> j random sampling at some 
reported judgments during the intervening 
peiKHl III ^0 years from Rhaurao in I96S 
to Sat til Mud^a! in I99S The vivid 
dost iiptioii ol (he marriage i.eremonies ot 
vaiious (.ominunities at the risk ot being 
repetitive isdclihetate 1 he ease law is relied 
upon not onl> to expose the hollowness ot 
the provision ol monogamy hot as a study 
ot a stxieiy iiih iii its diverse culture a 
diversity whieh eould he vumprehended 
neitherby our legislators norbv our ludiciarv 
and also lohiglilight the adverse implit atioiis 
to women ol sweeping it ssilli a brush ol 
umlormity 

himmu and kashmn Hindu Ian 
dor\not pi nalisi < am uhinui(i ''The set ond 
maniagc w as pci lorined in tiu village Dundai 
Tliconivevidensv av iilabli vs is that people 
had asss mbieil iii tin village and a priest 
otliiiaiedaiilK m.uiiigc the priest had not 
slated thtt In. hid iniloiined the lequisitc 
ecrcmonies I la lirsi wile pleaded that the 
perlormanti olvalidit remonasoughttobc 
piesuined since tin pivscncc ol the priest was 
provid 

I he sc'SMons coutuonv icicd the husband 
with simple inipiisonnantol live months and 
a Ilia ol Rs vshnh wa*- contiimedby the 
sessions couiI rin high court aeciuitted the 
hush.incl<in the gi omul that alI thee etemonies 
ol a valid maiiiiec were not pioved Ihc 
couit claiilicci It the conv a non IS based on 
insulliiient «valence Ihcic would be no 
diMctem c bctvsciiuoiaubmageandalawlul 
inairiagc Ha legislature has made no 
provision to punish a person who keeps a 
coin uhiia duiine the suhsisteiiecol the valid 
inaniiige Sum tlaie vsa\ no evidence that 
the pailK" vsiie uoveriael by any custom 
whah clispvMisii' vviili sapt ip ah and henna 
these twei leteinonii nee I to be proved 

7969 tvvn/H and Naipilund Mtnmnn 
(inionv Aliani\ Ihc hushind manleel the 
hist wile as pe r Hindu i ite s and siibscepie ntly 
reman ad in ihe vakloii' lonn is pel the 
eusiinii ol the I'nims Sum ila husband had 
admitteddn sceondin iin i"v ilapioseeulion 
did not leads labotaie e vale nee legan ling the 
essential ee remona s 

The couit le lined to (i.nt s IliMim .»/ 
A V Mint w here a sak lon<' mat 11 iiue is dese ribed 
as tollovss Ila bride is hioiighi into (he 
enuriyardand iltetvv ilkingscventimcsiound 
the groivm is in<idc to sit hy his side One 
end ol (he cloth is tad aiouiul the neck ol 
the bride the otlu i tastened to the 
bridegteKvm s vs aist T hey walk to a e orncr, 
when nine vessels lull ol water <«rc placed 
on plantain leaves The mastci ol the 
ceremonies reads Irom the saklong puthi 
Threeiupsconlaining milk honey and ncc 
li umenty are produced whic h ihe hi ide and 
grwm have to smell Some uncooked ncc 
IS brought in a b.isket into which, after the 
eivuplc has exchanged knives nngs are 


plunged each Finds the other’s nng and wears 
It The exchange of knives and nngs is the 
binding part of the* crcmtvny The couple then 
pays homage to the bndc’s parents 

Since the piosc'cution had not proved the 
peiiormanceol these rituals, thecourt acquitted 
the husband and held Merc admission ot 
second mamage by the husband is not adequate 

IV7() Mwoit Inxalidation of ftr\t 
marnoKi ' Ihc I list marriage was solemnised 
at the renow ned I irupathi temple according to 
Hindu rites Ihe second marriage was 
pertornu'd at Jolarpct Dunng the proceedings 
the I irst wile e oulei not prove the perlortnanc e 
of huma and saptapadi So she relied upon 
proceedings tor maintenancefiled by her after 
her desertion In his reply to her application 
the husband adinittcd both the lirst and the 
sccondmainage 

Ihe (rial court convicted the husband with 
ngiMous imprisonment ot six months which 
was Lonlirmeil hy the sessions court But the 
high eouit held that the proceedings toi 
mainlemance aie summary in nature meant to 
ptevent vdgrtincy and hence the degree ot 
prexif IS not as high as in a prosecution for 
bigamy Whe ii a woman initiates proceedings 
lor higamv auainsi herhusband she cannot rely 
upon the piesmiiplion ot a valid marriage 
whie li IS laid dow n under S SO ol the Fv idence 
Act and has to piov c the validity of her mamage 
hy pioving Ihe pcrtormiimc ot essential 
ceicmoniLs 

I )ui mg c 11 'ss examination, the purohil who 
li.ul pc 1 lornic d the c ei emome s admitted that he 
w.is a leidler by profession lor the last IK 
y ears He had noi studied (he sansknttcxls and 
heditl not know the cxistcnceol various lorms 
ol maiii.igi under the Hindu law Thecourt 
held th It he cause ol Ins ignoiancc saptapadi 
was not pe 1 till med I he other witnesses who 
weie e x innncd did not know the meaning ot 
sapiap nil I he i ourl held that smecihcvaliditv 
of the I irsi mai 11 igc was not pnwed, (he second 
marriage divs not ,imoun( to bigamy 

/972 kiii’la i eientonieKofNair\ "The 
wiiness me 11 Iv staled that the marriage was 
pc'iioimcd ueoidingiolticeustomandpracliees 
ol the eomnumiiv I heinalcourteonviciedthe 
husband wiih light months rigotous 
imprisonmeni indatineoIRs lOOwhichwas 
coiitirmcd by the sessions court While 
acqmttinc’ the husband the high court rclietl 
upon ihe ae Is passed by indcpcndeni states ol 
C ochin and I ravancore in ihe last century S 
lot the Fravaneore Nay.ir Acted 1888stipulates 
that ac onjugal union as per social custom and 
usage solemnise d bv the presentation ot cloth 
to the temale hy the male is a valid tnumage 
lor all legal purposes S 4 ot the Cochin Nayar 
Ac I stipulated that a valid marriage may be 
solemnised by the presentation of cloth to 
the temale by the male or in any other customary 
toim 

Since the sec ond wife was f n>m C«x.hin. the 
court held that the mere tact that some 


ceremonies were performed at the 
Gui u vayoor temple will not make it a valid 
marriage recognised by the community 
Unless It can be proved that cloth was 
openly presented by the male to the female 
11 cannot be said that a valid conj ugal union 
has taken place 

I97i Bomha\ hnlmirtageperformed 
as ptrNeo Buddhist met it ivalid The 
first wile pleaded that the community had 
embraced Buddhism under the leadetship 
ot Ambedkar and she had been married as 
per the Buddhist rites ot the community 
She stated that she had embraced Buddhism 
after maniage hut she could not prove that 
her husband had also converted to 
Buddhism She described the mamage 
ceremonies as tollows In the mandap the 
bride and groom sat lacing each other on 
two sides ot a table and recited an oath in 
thenaniei<l Buddha and exchangedgarlands 
and clothes It was a simple ceremony 
where two consenting parties took an oatii 
to be husband and wife This was followed 
by a feat! There was no invocation by the 
tire or saptapadi 

On her bchalt it was argued that since 
under the Hindu Marriage Act the term 
Hindu includes Buddhist thcBuddhist rites 
should be recognised as valid Since 
thousands ot marriages were being 
peitormcd in this torm ihe courts should 
lean in favour ol recognising these marriages 
as valid to avoid stKial mischiel (harm) 

The comments ol Justice Masadkai ot 
Bombay High Court while acquitting the 
husband need to be quoted in detail The 
concept ot mamage under the Hindu law 
has not undetgone anv radical change by 
the enactment ol the i lindu Mamage Act 
In fact the basic siticlurc of that concept 
has not been touched and it remains a 
santkar or a sacrament lo a Hindu 
mamage is nut a inattei ol agreement or 
contract hut a spiiiiual union of two souls 
Holy in v(x.a(ion bclorc llic tire and saptapadi 
are its minimum lequircmcnt 

rhcargumcni thalcMxiusliom Hinduism 
lo Buddhism should be lakcn note of and 
Buddhist rites should be held as part ut 
Hindu riles tor the purpose ol marriage 
cannot be accepted Only because such 
marriages are taking place due to some 
social or religious convulsions Ihe courts 
cannot be asked to hold that this cu <(0111 
should be treated as a rule having the luicc 
ol c ustom or usage A custom should be 
continuously and uniformly obseived tor 
a long time and sliould obtain the force of 
law among Hindus in any local area, tribe 
community or group The rule must be 
hardened into law by continuous and 
unilonn observation Since the wile herself 
has slated that the custom is m prachoeonlv 
tor the last 10-15 years, the 1 ustom c annot 
meet the requirement ot law 







IT uiouMOKis oi niarnage& are nung piate 
in th» or in any other torm, an appeal lie& 
ui the legislature and not to the court of law 
It IS not the function ot the courts to make 
the law or lay down social policies, hut apply 
the law as legislated The iorm ot marriage 
that was followed is not according to any 
known custom or ntuals sanctioned by the 
Hindu law Since there was no prool ot 
conversion and since huma and saptapadi 
had not been pertormed, the mam age between 
the tirst wife and her husband is not valid 
However, since it I's mentioned in Customi 
and iuuoman Ium in British India by 
S Roy that consent is an essential clement of 
the marriage tic between two Buddhists and 
nucciemony isrcquisite it it was proved that 
cithcrparty wasBuddhisi itmighthavehecn 
possible to hold the marriage was valid 
1974 Ciijaiai Ptoojofiignttalionundei 
lilt tmh /Hiiu husal of Luliana communits 
msuffn ir nr' ’ 1 he I irst wi te proved bigamy 
ot the husband by producing a registration 
certificate (Nondh) which contained the 
signature ot the husband the sec ond wi te and 
an otiicc bearei ot Luhana Mahajan Vandi 
B.ised on this the trial court convicted the 
husband In appeal the sessions court 
acquitted the husband on the ground that 
mere registration ot the man lage with a caste 
panchayat or admission h\ sec ond wife is not 
sutticicnl 1 he highcoui t attirmed the order 
ot ai quittal on the ground that no one had 
deposed Ihai iceislration ol inannige was Iht 
onh rcqui'cmcntot maniagcol the Luhana 
commuii'ty 

/975 CtikulliiHii’hCouii Rt}>i\lialion 
of inamage undi i llu S/u < lal Mai i lagi Ai l 
msuffn nm ' (Section lb ot the Special 
Marriiigc Ail 1954 an optional secular 
m.imagc act provides lor a suhsequent 
legisiiaiionot a marnagcsoleinnisedundcr 
.my religious iitcs Once the inainagc is 
rigistcicdunderthisacl the names arc bound 
hvthc pnn isiuiisol the secular law regarding 
inairiagc anddivoac anO the provisions of 
the HinduManiagc Acidonol.\pplytothcm 
Rc gisii ition under the ai t is sullic icnt pioof 
ot the validitvol niaiiiaec ) Altcrpcrlonning 
a bigamous mairiagc under Hindu rites, the 
husband icgistctcd the marriage under S 16 
ot the Special Marriage Act During ihctrial, 
the lirst wife relied upcm thccertitieatc issued 
by the registrar under this act to pnwcbigamy 
Relying upon it, the ti lal com t framed charges 
The second wife appealed to the high court 
which quashed the charges im the ground that 
ihecertificateiannothcapi(X)toi themamage 
performed in other torm prior to the 
registration It only recordsadcclarationby 
the parties thatihey have gone through another 
torm ol marriage before the registration 
Such declaration cannot be a proof of 
performance of saptapadi and honia 
I9H5 Bomha\ High Court Invalidation 
of first marriage During pro* cedings for 


Digamy, the husband admitied that the second 
marriage was pertormed dliring ihc 
subsistence ot the first marriage according 
to the ceremonies and the customary iiics 
The trial court convicted the husband and the 
second witc to three months ngoious 
imprisonmentandafincot Rs 3(X} ln,ippedl 
the sessions court acquitted them on the 
ground th.it tlie first mamage cannot be held 
to be proved merely by the admission ol the 
husband To establish a valid first mariiagc 
the prosecution should prove its 
solemnisation Since the validity ol the lirsi 
matnage was not proved, there can he no 
conviction lot bigamv 
Rclyingupon KanssalRam the high court 
contirmeil tin sessions court order that the 
first mariiage cannot be proved hv an 
admission 1 he prosecution pointed out lh<it 
in kanssal Ram the Supreme Court ruling 
regarding strict piiKit was confined to the 
second m.iin igc But the high court held that 
since a strict proof ot the validity ot the 
second inanidge is required, it is nol 
understandable as to why such a strict prcHil 
IS not required tor the first marriage also It 
It IS necessary ten the complainant to prove 
.illthecssenii.ilicquiiementsofavalidsccc'nd 
marriage then by the same standard •met 
reasoning it is also necessary to prove all the 
essential I equirements ot a V ai id f I rst man iage 
I9H9 Andhta Puidi sh Ceiemonn s of 
mniiiagi onumg llir Ranuis '' I he first 
marriage ve issoleii'niscdaccoidingloHitidu 
I lie s at ] II up ithi Subsequently the husband 
n man led fvidcncc oi persons who had 
attende dthi se eond nianiagewasiclicdupon 
who slated that the second mainagc was 
performe d by putting icclakatTaandhellam 
on the couple s heads chanting ot mantras 
and lying a m.iiigal suiia' Thereatie'i the 
husband went through another marri.ige 
ceremony with the se e ond wife according lo 
Muslim riles Ihe husband and second wile 
lived with lliehusband'spaicnts worshipped 
Htneliide ilie ce.lcbiateelHindutesiivalsand 
weic kno vii hv Hindu names Ihc sccenid 
wile won iiiuiigalsuliuni mctlu and 
tilakam syinholse)! marriageameingkama 
women 

The trial coui t convicted Ihc husband <ind 
the second wife In appeal, the sessions court 
held that since the first marnage was not 
proved the second mamagedoesneHconstitute 
bigamy The marriage undei Muslim rites 
was in tael the first valid mamage In appeal, 
the high court affirmed the acquittal but on 
totally different grounds 
(i) The first marnage is valid Relying 
uponthchushand s admission to the marriage 
prior to the tiling ot the complaint the court 
ruled that the first marnage was valid The 
court held There is a clear duiini tion w ith 
regard to Ihc mode of proof for the first and 
second marriages It is welLsettled that the 
first matnage need not be proved with the 


same degree ot proof as the sec ond marnage, 
Apait from the presumption undei .S 50, 
Ividence Act the* .iduiisMoiis and othei 

sunoundingciicuinsianiialcvidencetfuKhai 

been biought in to pros e that they are husband 
and wife is sulticieni It is very difficult to 
piovt all then re monies on,.,IKriiluMalllhe 
lViiks ol I niiirii.igo which was solemnised 
20 or to yi.ns ago as against the priKif ol 
a iccent main igi which l<H»k pl.ivc one or 
twovcarspnoi uuhe il itcol givingcvidcnce 
Ihc couit suggesud ihH ihi sundatd i>f 
priHit rcgardingthi. valulitv ot liisiniairiage 
should he lowered 

(ii) \t s ond maltlagi as pi i Muslim law 
isnoisalid Unclci Muslim I iw thirc should 
he a pioposal made by oi on bilnll ot one 
parly to the marnage ind .icccpiatKc by the 
other in Iht absence ol which ihi marnage 
willbevoid fhcmirn igc undcrMusliml iw 
IS also not valid as the loiivcision was not 
II. il and bona tide ind w is only lot 
convenience Heme even it iht toimaiiiies 
have been complitd with duiin( the 
pcrformaiiceot themarriagi undtrMuslim 
law It t aiiiioi he treated as i s nlid iiiarii igc 
Sinic thep,iriiesionlimiidioii nminilindus 
the main,ige wou Id have lobe piovi it undei 
Hindu law and not Muslim law 

( 111 ) Sapiapadt and lioma iioi piosid in 
stiondmairiiigt aiidlum i noioin i< tionfor 
higams iinih i Hindulass In k mat onimunity 
lioniii IS not nttc>s,iiv but saplip,idi is 
cs I no il .ind It h.is to ht piovid by togcnl 
t V iiknct One witness st iicd th it touching oi 
led by e,u li oihci is a s.ipl ip idi ind it is u 
lustom in the kama lotiimiimiy Tin lourl 
rclutulthisst ucint ni indi oimiii nu dihatthc 
meaning ot s,ipt<tpidi is tol.illy diticreni 
Sincelheic wasnopiiMtlol, iptapadidutiiig 
llu tirsi and the sctiuid in linage ihc lOuri 
htid that then i>itim)i he tonviiOon Ihc 
eouil also rceointneiideii I lal siiilabir 
anundniciu to the iiukIi ol priHil ol the 
second nuiinagt If stcond inainages are 
being peilotmctl in stiicey kmiwiiig fully 
well lhai It IS an i it lent e ind it Iht coiiits insist 
on strict proof it iimuitiis lo ciiiouiaging 
perjury the court comnunietl 

1990 hataiHiUika ( i itmoniis o) 
lingasais msalidtiiit n 1 1 fii si mai ilage ' 
Ihc first wilt was employed a‘ 
tcIctommuniciUion oltice assidani with 
divisionaicngineci rdegtaphs itliuhli Hci 
lather was a retired principal ol a ii uninj 
college Ihc first marriagt was Ihtough i 
prtiptisal where cash and gtild articles wore 
given to the groom as pci his demands T ht 
marnage was performed in Hubli, as per the 
lingayatjangamcustomoiiJuly I 1981 Th* 
wife desenbed the ccierntmics as toliowk 
After applying turmeric pasit to the bndc, 
‘suigi’ was performed ihi couple bowed 
before the gods and the hi idegroom was tied 
with basinga’ 7 he bndc was made to sit on 
a black wtuillen carpet and was gifted to the 
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Thi*n ilif (!ru(>m tied the mangeUutrd 
niund her nci k Rue was showcicdi>n their 
heads llicn mantras weic chanted and 
gat lands wore oxc hanged 1 lie pnest testified 
that Ciouii po<)|a was pcrlormed and the 
ciniploisoisliippcd‘pamliagurugdlu .which 
was lolliiwod hv C lanapati piHija 1 hcrealter 
the wile relumed to her natal htime and on 
<in aiispu ions da> the husband hiid to tome 
and teuh hoi On liilv H, IWi, ho married 
aiuiihei woman Irom the samctommunity in 
Biriir C'hickmagaltir distiict The second 
wile was a ioctuioi at the |unior tollego at 
laikaio Ihc'ualtci he wmto loileis to the 
fiisi wile admitting the second man lago and 
■iskinghei IcMgiscncssIcii the inisiakohi had 
uimniittcd 'I ho wile relied upon those loitcis 
and the photogiaplis taken citiiinp both the 
marriagocorcmoiiios 

The Inal coiiii conciticd the husband to 
SIX moiilhs iii’oioits iinptisoiimeiii and Ks 
StX) lot oai h dill iKo 10 eoiiig thiough a 
Iraudnieni mail i.igocoremony and cheating 
The sessions uourt ic'diiced the sentence to 
oiieclav and increased the line toKs 10,000 
lot cMch ollcMice In .ippeal ihe husband’s 
advocate did iiol dispute ilu celebration ol 
Ihe Iwo niaiii.iecs but oiils contended that 
thc*\ weie not |ierlormed .is per the valid 
cetuiiioiiicsol liiicMvai laiigiiiiiconimuiiitv 
accotchiie to whicii altci completion ot all 
itcmsth captap tclimusibc |K‘iloinied While 
setting aside the com ictioii the high court 
held Since saplapadi was luii peiloimcd in 
bothiheni.iiiMgc and since in ihcioniplaint 
It w.is not spcciiicalls staled that in Hubli 
saplapadi W.IS noi iii sogiie nciiht'r marriage 
was valid I he c ouii also ruled that the Inst 
wite was not ihc acgiieved paity It was the 
second wile whc) ought to have lodged the 
complaint Siiuethesc'condwileoiherlather 
havenotlilc'clam conml inn ihcnecannolbc 
anvconvictioii 

/WJ Allaliiiliiul (titni<mi<\iifR<iuUt\ 
tomnwun '* I liehaii|ansbelont>mgtoKaidas 
coninniriil> lecognised pedygamous 
mainages w hic h are know n .is ’(>har Bethau' 
Thetwoesseiiii.ilceic inoinesol the marriage 
aic placiiiL* ol banules on the biide s hand 
by the husband ,ind a wedoing least 1 he 
second wile also had an carhei marriage 
subsisting Altlioui’h the wedding least could 
not be proved the tn.d c oui i cons icted the 
■wcusecl The sessions couil upheld the 
csmvictiunbiiliecliu edthesenience Inappeal, 
the high com I acquitted the hushancl and 
held I he second mairiagc was void since 
both the parties had an eaiher spousc' In 
.Kldition, Ihe ceremony ot holding a least was 
not completed been il the earlier spouses 
were excluded, the second marriage would 
still not he v alid as an essential requiicmcni 
ol the said mairiagc had not been perten rna! 

/dy-a Allahuhtul AnuSttinainte\ '''The 
husband was c onvic led hy the Inal court but 
acquitted by Ihc sessions couil In appeal, it 


was argued that the second mamage was 
pcrlormed according to Arya Samaj rites tor 
which three and a halt round ol .sacred tire 
were suf tic lent locompictea valid mamage 
But the high court held that according to 
sanskar vidhi. alter the pat ikrama round the 
sacred fire the bride and the bndcgriKim 
have to take seven steps and each step should 
he taken alter pronouncement of a specthc 
mantra by the gtiMim 1 he court held that the 
ccrernomcs ot Arya .Samai wedding remain 
the same as any other Hindu wedding Since 
ihcrc were" no pleadings regarding customary 
ri tes and s.iptapadi was not pros ed the second 
mainagi was not \ alid and hence there can 
he no conviLtmn tor bigamy 

/V9S Madias Prouj oj/Hiternih of the 
iliild ol suhsiqaent marriage irrelevant 
During prosecution the husband and second 
wile specilit .illy pleaded that there was no 
niainagc .ii all between them and that the 
second will was a virgin The first wile 
produced a hirih lertiticate to prove that a 
sun was horn (o sc\ orid wife <uh1 hcrhush<tnd 
She pleaded that parentage ot the child is 
material to decide the tactum ol the second 
mainagi and applied tor a paternity test 

Whiledismiscing the application the high 
court held ihai Ihe wife had to prove that the 
essential ceic monies were pciiormcd in both 
the mat ri.igc s .ind asked how a paternity test 
ot the c hikl would prove the same The court 
liirthci held lhat this was only an attempt to 
put a shii on ihc i hasiity ol (he second witc 
and iindiimini lui dignity 

V 

Illusory Nature of a Hindu Marriage 

A reading ol the judgments brings home 
the poini that a Hindu marriage is an illusive 
leual odiirience the validity ol which is 
lonsiantli ^llspect In their evidence, the 


wi tnes&es ha ve used terms and idioms which 
can only be interpreted within a spectfic 
cultural context Perhaps a magistrate whois 
lamiliar with customs and traditions ot Ihe 
local area, is able to relate these idioms to 
people's lives Hence one can observe 
convictions at (he level ot trial courts But 
tor the higher judiciary, presiding over the 
citadels ot justice in their ivory towers, these 
terms can only mean ‘technicalities' which 
do not in any way relate to Ihe cultural 
realities ot the people whose lives and 
legitimacy they determine It theccrcmonics 
ul a marriage performed at the renowned 
temple ot 1 irupati could not stand the scrutiny 
ot tlwcourts, what wiilbcvalidityol mamages 
performed at intormal spaces, i c.couityard 
of a Hindu home in the rural area ot a 
mamage hall in the urban area 
The courts have upheld the ancient 
bialiiiimical iiiuals of homa. saptapadi and 
kanyadan which are derogative to women, 
against more cgalitaiian and secular forms 
The imposition ot a unitorm norm where 
none existed has caused further contusion 
It needs to he mentioned that to many ol the 
communities, whose ceremonies arc 
discussed above, ihe Hindu c.xtc did not 
bring any progress a.s thecommunities already 
rixognised divorce and re mamage ot women 
prior to the c ode The mamages were neither 
sacramental, a union ol souls or a bond 
between n man and woman to the exclusion 
of eveiyonc else These concepts imposed 
cilhei by a toieign Chiistian doctrine or by 
an upper class brahminical triidition do not 
have much relevance to these cultures 
The artilic lal impositionol monogamy has 
not been able to icgulatc customary practic es 
ol polygamy and simultaneous mamages As 
can be observed the mamages discussed in 
the case law have been perloimed m lull 
public view with the participation ol the 
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lOtnmuniiy The pat and nat4 were accepted 
loimsol remarriagcut divorcees and widows 
in the western region The point in question 
IS not whether there have been convictions 
torbigamy but whether.! nonn of monogamy 
which IS tar removed trom the customs ot 
the community can be cl fee tively imposed 

The Bombay High Court judgment 
regarding nco Buddhist iites indicates the 
ostrich like attitude ot cour's whichrclicci 
not only gender bias but also c lass and c.isic 
biases Refusal to validate the lorms ot 
ceremonies ol d.ihls and imposing upon them 
the shastiic ccicmoitics of homa and 
saptapadi is .idding insult to an ageold injurv 
lionically Ambedkai theaich supporter ot 
Hindu law rctoim seems to have made no 
pinvision tor the validation ot the miirriage's 
ot the community whom he led out ol the 
Hindu fold in I9*<6 How can the rituals 
pr.iciiseal by them meet the stand.ird ot an 
.incicni immeinoii iUustomha\iiigtheloice 
ol I iw ’ 

1 he i c rcmonies ol Arva Sama) marriages 
.lie another controscrsial issue One ol the 
(udgmcntcitcd abinc has held that the Arva 
Sam t|is are Hindus .ind he nee ihe marti.igc 
e uionlv he olemnisidbs homaands.tpli)padi 
But in \ IV ih I k iiv da (rouehly transKued 

'tiati i.ige shops I w hii li h i\ e mushroomed 
mallmttiopoht<(neiiie suchm.irriagesarc 
routiiieh performed by unscrupulous lawyeis 
ind.iu relctredio.ts dfidavnrnaniaecs Ihc 
toim ihtiese in be completed within inlioui 
II a ptemium Neithei a noiice noi .inv 
doi umcntai Y priuil ol age marital status or 
domicile is requited 'The maritagcs have a 
pretc nsion ol heme pc riot nied ac cording to 
An/I SatiHiiiiu i whichdispenseswithhoma 
and 'uptapadi Only a Hindu can aval I ot this 
quickie mairiage But infidels need not be 
daunted A pi icst is available at hand toissue 
I ccrlilicate ot conversion 

fhese intirriagcsol conveiaencc will not 
St indlhc testot legalscrutim inpioceedmgs 
ol bigamv Through a stroke ot luck civil 
c ourts still apply the presumption ol validity 
unJei S SOot the Indian Evidence Act which 
lays down that a valid ceremony will be 
prcsumedil acouple lives together as husband 
and witc.md the community accepts them as 
such But as the reported ludgments are 
binding on the lower judiciary, there can 
ncvei be conviction based on proof ot such 
marriages * 

The legal position can be summarised as 
follows A Hindu husb.ind can live m a 
polygamous marriage with impunity so long 
as he does not perform either one ol the 
ceremonies ol homa or saptapadi Sine e most 
communities do not even consider these 
iormaiities as essential non performance ot 
these ceremonies docs not pose any obstacle 
on the path ol a Hindu husband desirous of 
committing bigamy If in thecase of a second 
marriage, both spouses have an earlier valid 


marriage subsisting then in any case the 
second marriage will he void and will noi 
altiact the provisions ol S 494 1P(' 

While the Hindu male is granted a clear 
advantage Ihe dis<)dvantage is sultcred bv 
two sets ol women The first wile stands the 
risk ol mv alidating hcf ow n marriage m a 
prosei ution for biuamv II she c aniiot pi ov. 
the v did ceremonies ol hci marriage ihc 
court will salidatc the second marriage and 
thus she will not only loscoul in thebigani) 
priKCcdinushutwillloschci economic rights 
in matrimonial proccedi.igs 
Anotion still pivv .ids amongst Hindus dial 
ahigamous marti me cun be contracted il the 
firstwileconscnt.ioii Siiiceonly alirstwik 
c in initiau ihc compi uni the belief is noi 
without .III) legal base With the consent ol 
the lust wdc the husband need no( liai 
conviction lorbigamv Butsincetheconsciit 
ol the wdc will mil validate the second 
marn me the husband will he redeemed ol 
alleconomii li.ihditicsolihesccoiKlin<uii me 
The disadvant i, c s sul Icred by ihe set oiul 
wife h.i\t not n ctiscd any aitention by iht 
adviKates ol monogamv When a woman 
.ippniae hes the court tormaintcn.uite .iioiitiiic 
ploy adoptcil by husbands is to question the 
vaiidiv ol hci niirii.igc by stating thal he 
cilhet has an c.ulicr mairiage subsisiiim oi 
that Ihe woman is aconcuhinc or in popidai 
pitflancc a misirt ss oi keep Then it is left to 
her to pros c the v alidi ty ol her mart lagc both 
in terms ol ceremonies as well as ils mono 
gamous cliaractci II the husb.ind can prove 
that he has an earlier marriage subsistmc the 
second wile will have no legal lecoursc lelt 
I am constrainc d by the se opc ot thi s arttc le 
liom venturing into an cl.iboratc discussion 
about the attitude ot judges in mainteiifince 
proceedings But Ihc t.icl that out ol the 40 
cases ot m.iintenani cs reported in Volume I 
ol Divorce and Matrimonial C'ases (DMC) 
1994 m 16 pel cent ol the cases husbands 
raised the plcaot v diclity ot Ihcir marn.iges 
IS suffice to establish the point thal Ihc 
detence is esed widely by Hindu husbands 
to deny the maintenance to wives In 16pei 
cento! the rcportedcases the courts upheld 
the plea and denied women the mamten<incL 
Conti.iry to popular belief that the tour 
petitions were tiled by women whose 
husbands were i onv cited, one of the petitions 
was filed by the second wife, whose husband 
induced her (o convert and marry him and 
subsequently due to pressure from the lirsi 
wifcrecotiveried to Hinduism andlivcdwiih 
thelirstwitc The womanhasatwo>yc.irold 
son out ot this marriage 
While the Supreme Court eulogised a 
uniform code as a remedy lor all ills it has 
notcommented upon the statusof this child 
Does acourt have the power todeclarca valid 
mairiage contracted under Muslim law 
between Muslims as invahd’ At para IK 
Justice Kuldtp Singh makes a curiously 


ambiguous comrii«>nt The mairiage 
solemnised b> a Min lu husband after 
emhiaiing Islam may not siricllv be void 
under Ihe Hindu M im igt Act bec.iuse he is 
110 longei 1 Hindu Ilic icview petiiton 
xvliuho ulmiiud s« I ks loc I ml vthis legal 
jiositum ol i|» .liild iiul II notliii 
Hu Mcoiul judge oil IIk benih in the 
conitovi isi il i IM liisiui S ill II h IS iinide 
1 valuihli Miin\iion No iclieion 

peiMiiis (l( liln 1 lit disiotiioMs I lie 
govcinnunisliouldiouMiliiilK It isibilitvol 
apiuiinline uoiniiuilit iiuinii i( imvtision 
olKilieion ^ll Miitiitili lit Iv It)tIIIik the 
ibusc ol ii lijitiiihv mijuiMMi lliiliwmiy 
prov idi ill II t vt i\ t ili/t I) Milt Inn ivIns 
iclii’ioiu iiiuoiMuiiv iiitiihtiwilt niiltsvlu 
divoiicslnsliisl wilt Hu |>it M ituislitnlld 
be nuidcapplit iblc It t vt iv ju isoii wluilit i 
Hindu Muslini (Imsliiii Sikh I iiii or 
Itiuldliisl Suili III u ittniklcllt lint Iv dt il 
with Iht piohlcniol loincision uulhigamv 
whiih (he iiulgnu Ills sick u> iiicsl 
Il il o iicttls iti he |uiinicil out Ih it while 
lu.iitc S ih III tint itiicilth ilinloitt iiiintol 
iiiniloinuiMitiult IS mull illolu piiisiitil 
hi i iiilioniil ih II It woultl hi pos ihli only 
will II scutiini Ills iiul i motions h ivi lo hi 
lotilcil mil uinpi ml hs innit ill nl and 
iiKoi III dsiM 1 ilmilimiih iiv ni isuiis is 
slippm,. slonis low mis tin iimloim lode 
Butouisis isciiii 11 ill moii iiu it puhiu 
I iiciloniol It h| urn IS (hi loii ol ouiiulitiro 
I vinihi slighit sulivianoi sh ikisihi sm lal 
tibie While iiinilieiliotli isimpci itivi 
till llr^l slip should hi lo i iiioiiih i the 
pirsonil 1 iw ol ihi imiioMtus to iti vilop 
rilimous indiuhiiiil imitv 

Hus note ol i lution sit ms in hot hiiii 
lot illy ditiwiKti III (hi Miiih 11 impuen toi 
(hi inloiiemenl ol i iiiiiloitn loJi on a 
priontv bast It is wishltil Ihinkmc (or a 
politic ilplus)to iilviu III uimhiimtodi is 
I me ms ol I iiibiiu polyg munis Iciidi lu ics 
ol iiiiri II coihliiil liirithi I iw woisi iicti Ihe 
silualionot liiiKluwomiii whiiisihi basis 
uponwhiihaumtonniiv I tuim: idvoctud 
toi Icssir moil ils' 

|l woulil like It iikiii>wliil|.i llu I nilihuuoniil 
Sumiyi III itsciichmj. this mult | 

Appendix 

till IllNOI MvRKIStl A I I9SS 

S 2 Api>li</ihiht\ Ilf rlu A/t 
(1) Hus act applies 

(ai Io.inypersonwtiois iliindu by religion 
iiianyol itsloniisordcvilopments including 
a Virashaiva a langaval oi i follower ol 
Brahmo Prarlhanaor Arya Samaj 

(b) lo any person who is Huddlusi Jama 
or Sikh hv icligion . nd 

(c) lo ans other pcison domiciled in the 
leriiloiics to which this iit extends who is 
not a Muslim Chiisiian Parsi or lew by 
religion 
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S ^ (fintliiioin of </ f/itu/ii Mat Huge 
Aiiiiiin.iei. iii.ivhc solemnised hciwei'nany 
two Miiidiis il (hi lollowti)}.' londiMoiis arc 
lultilled naimlv 

(I) iii'ilhir p.iiiv has a spouse livin}! at the 
timi ot the maiiiatri 
S7 ( 11 emuiiu \ (oi ti Hindu Mairuige 
(I) A Hindu niaiiia^i ma\ he solemnised in 
aiiotdaiKi wilh itisiomai> rites and 
icieinoniisol eithvi paitv tlieietu 
(21 \\ hell sill h I lies and i eicmonies mi ludi 
ihi saptapadi (that is the lakiiit! ol seven 
steps bv (he hiidegUHim and (he hi ido (oinllv 
helore ihe sat i cd tiie)the marriage betomes 
I ompleli and hindiiie w hen the set i nth step 
IS (akin 

S S W( giMHiiiiin of Hindu Miiiiuigi \ 
hoi (hi piiiposi ol laiiiil.iiing iheprool ot 
Hindu iiiaiii leis the state got einineiit may 
niaki lilies plot idine ihi paiiiesioany sinh 
mairiam mat liati paitiiulais relating to 
then mam igi iiitiiid in siuh manner and 
sublett to siiilt toiuliiions as may be 
piesiitbidIlialliiidii Mam lei Reeistei kept 
toi the puiposi 
S // Vo/d Miumn't i 

Any inairi.ige lolcmnised attei the 
Lommintinieni ot this ati shall be null and 
toid •ind il Itloniiatenes i laiiscs (I) ot 
S 1 

S f l’iini\liiiii III tin Hutiinn 

Ant niani.igelxtiteeiiityoHiiidus solemnised 

altei Ihi lonimiineiiH'iii ol this at i is toid 


it at (he date ot sui h mnrnage either party 
had a husband or wite living and (he 
prtrvisions til S 494 and 49^ ot the Intlian 
Penal C’ode shall apply aicordingly 

IsoitN Pin SI Cooi 

ihapui XX Ol Of lent Relattnit to 

Mill I Id 

S 494 M iriying again during litctimc ol 
husband oi wilt Whoever having a 
husband or wile lit mg marries m any t asc 
111 whith sush m.irnagc is void by teason 
ol Its taking pi itc during the litc ol suth 
hnshanil or wilt shall all be punished with 
impiisomnenl ot either dcseription tor a 
teim IS hit h may t xtend to seven years and 
shall also ht li ihic Ui line 

Till Isi Its F tiniNci At I IK72 

S SOOpiiuoii on telalionship when rcles ant 
When till ( ouri has to torm en opinion as 
loiheielaiionshipot one person to another 
the opinion t xpiessed by conduct, as to the 
existent i ol suchielationshipol any person 
whoasanitiiihei o( the tamily or otherwise 
has speiiid means ot knowledge on the 
sublet I IS a II levant tat t 
Prot itit il lhai silt 11 opinion shal I be sut I it lent 
to prove III iiiiagi proceedings untici the 
liidiaiiFTitoiii All 1869 orinpiosctulicms 
iiikIli sitiii)ii494 49S 497or498 ol the 
liuliaii ('dial ( mit 1860 
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Child Labour in India: Results of Methodological Survey 
in Surendranagar and Surat Districts of Gujarat State 

by Pravin Visana and Paul Jacob 

The book presents the results of a methodological survey of over5000 households selected from 90 villages 
and 100 urban blocks in two districts ot Gujarat state The survey, conducted during March-May 1993, 
has identified the conditions under which children join the workforce The perceptions and preferences 
of children and their parents about the continuation of child labour have also been ascertained The schedules 
tried out in the survey and the elaborate tabulations attempted with the data are presented in the book 
along with detailed comments on the strengths and weaknesses of such studies 

Here is what one reader had to say on reading the book 

“The book bears all the marks of authors meticulous search for facts and lucid analysis and presentation 
I do not recollect any study on this problem with so much to offer " 

V N. Kothari 

pp xl 4 328 Rs 300/- hardcover available at a special price of Rs. 240/- (postage free) to academic 
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Self-Employed Women, Population and Human Resource Development 
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National Accounts Statistics of India-5 

Capital Stock, Capital-Output Ratios and Factor Incomes 


rmSsciol suiisiiLs the tilth in this serio. 
uesents the C'SO estimdtes on (ii) capital 
tuck hy type t)l institution and by industiy 
if uscas we1lasihciniplicd(.rudcesiitiiales 
il average and incremental-capiial output 
atios lot dilterent sectors ot the economy 
ind (h) key national accounts statements on 
actor incomes and propeitv incomes by 
■conomic activity 

1 

C'a pital Stock and Capital 
Output Ratios 

('.ipiial stock of .1 countiv is broadly 
eleited to as thal pan of national wealth 
vhich IS leptoducible it consists of all 
csourccswhichconiribuie to the production 
if goods and sei vices 1 he United Nations 
iiatisiicalOfliced'NSOfdefined national 
vealili as io(<il of viinous kinds of net 
aiigible and inlangihle non I inane lal assets 
if residents plus financial claims on non 
esidents less financial liabilities to non 
esidenis (CSO 198‘M Tangible assets 
lave been fiiiihei classified into (i) 
epioduciblc tangibfe assets (i c capital 
lock) compiisine fixed assets and stocks 
>tgoods and(ii)non leproducibletangible 
e sets like land timbertracts and historical 
nonumeiits The tcpriKlucible fixed tangible 
issets (I e. fixed assets toi the ptoduction 
tl goods and set vices) coiamonly known 
IS lixedcapit.il stock comprise assets in 
he form of lusidenlial buildings non 
esidcntial buildings d.ims irrigation and 
iood contiol pio|«cls other construction 
vorks iianspoit equipment, machinery and 
iquipmcnt. breeding suk k.draught animals, 
laiiy cattle and the like, and capital 
‘xpenditure on land impiovement, 
ilantations orchard developments and 
ifforcstation It also includes uncompleted 
onstruction assets The stockx include the 
nventories of goodx in the pioducing 
ndustnes. with trade and other induxtnex 
ind stocks ot goexis with government 
crvices However, durable consumcrgocxls 
ncluding gold and silver in the hands of 
louscholds which aic not used tor further 
iiuduciion ot giHuls and services, as well 
IS fixed i.sscts mainly meant for defence 
nirposcs such as warships, fighter aiiLratls, 
ransport \ ehicles and war matcnals do not 
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form part of the fixed capital stock as thesv 
aic assumed to have been consumed as 
soon as they ate puit based Howevci the 
construction works undertaken by the 
households including building and c apital 
expendiluri' on lesidcniiat dwellings loi 
deicnee personnel border roads,otdnancc 
lactones etc toimpariolthelixedcapiial 
slock 

In the nation.il accounts liteiaiuic* an 
ovcrwheliniiigemphasis has been plac ed on 
How accounlsof production consumption 
•uidacc iimiiialioti In the Keynesian literature 
or even in Haiiod Domai and other nco 
classical gii'wili models the locus w.is on 
tnvesimeiil and noi on c api lal sloe k though 
the theoretic al concept ot capital as sue h has 
icceivedconstdc'i,ihlc attention m vanous 
stages of the evolution ot economic theoiy 
Subscqticntlv cvenastheconceptol capital 
slock c.ime to he used in pnxluction tunc lions 
otCobb Douglasvaiieiy.thcUNSNA l^bK 
sought to integTalc Ilow accounts with a 
system ot naiional h daiice sheet wherein 
also esiimalcs ol net tangible assets (or 
capital sloek).ippcarcdonly as a balancing 
Item Nodouhi ihc concept ol capital stock 
appears piomincntly in the .SNA elscwlu'ie 
m the context ot the estimation ol the 
consumption ol fixed capital (CFC) at iis 
c urient replaienicni cost which ts required 
at various stages ol national accounts 
estimalion bveninlhclndiancontext some 
systematic esii malion ol capital sloe k c aim 
It) be evolved because ‘the estimates ol 
C'FC wen grossly undeiesiimatcd' fCSO 
IdKKa SandC'h.iiuivediandBagchi I9S4| 

Melhodoloifx and Daia Sount'\ 

Unlil the release ol the New .Senes on 
National Accounts Statistics in February 
198X, ot I ic lal estimates ol net capi tat sloe k 
by industiy ol use or by lypeot insliiuiion 
were not avai iablc, but a number of scholars 
undertook such estimates using the usual 
method ol tarrying loiward somehisiorical 
bcnch-mai k estimates hy of ficial estimates 
ot net capitaf formation In the t960s. (he 
RBI published detailed estimates ul tangible 
wealth But the absence ot regular senes ol 
net capital slock was acutely felt in regard 
to the estimation ol consumption of fixcxt 
capital (CFC). the methodology ol CFC 


esiimaiion ilillcied linm sccioi lo sec lot, 
and in rcspcc i ot piiv .lu .iml piiblu see lot 
cotporales ii depended on dqutt laiions 
permilied iindei iikoiik l.ix I iw , When the 
K,i| Woikme(iioupon S i\III |Kltl I 9 SJ| 
iciommciided liu pciptuiil mvciiioiy 
iiu Ihod (PIMI loi pii p mug ihc esimiaies 
oiCK lorallihesecuiis iluC SO sNaiional 
Accounts I>ivicii)n(N XDih.idalii.idv begun 
ilu wink 111 th.n dim non \s i irlv as in 
19 SI the esti mates ol I ixv d capit.il slot k hy 
indnsiis ot use weic piip.ind hv NAD 
wim I) We'll compiled hv i niviiig toiw.iid 
the belli b in iiki slim lU sol net lixedc.iptl.il 
slock (Nl ( S) .11 ihc md ol ibe vi u SO 
m.ide hy Mukhti|ce .iiid S.isiiv il‘>S 9 ) 
with thehelpof iheoifu i.ilesiimaiesol net 
lixedcapitallorin.ilioniNf ('I i.n .i- .iilable 
111 the NAS SiihseqiKiitlv m pin siiaiicc ol 
(hi tccommendaiions ol thi Advisotv 
t .nnmilti'i .md ol llic Woik'iig (iioiipon 
Savings ilieNADpiep.iredlinnesimi.ites 
ol I .ipii.il Moc k using (he I‘ rpi lu.il liivi nioiy 
Mctiuul (PIM I hy coiisii m ling lilc labies ol 
vanous ivpes ol assets ilu isiim.ilc’s ol 
stock ot mvenioiii s dsoh.ivi bcinwoiked 
oiitinoidci to .III IV eat the csion.iiisol total 
c.ipil.il Sloe k vv huh nil link sNl CS as well 
IS stoi k ol mvcnloiu s 

null/tmMl iliiidiI’lMh"' the 
mosiiommoii methodnsid loi m ikiiieilie 
Lsnm<ilisol wiillen downripLcimenicosi 
toi lixecli.ipitalslink f leiiiisolilu wiiilen 
down lepl.iKmen! v.iliu ol ihi sloi k ol 
lixid asset, on .1 givm dati ni based on 
liguics ol (il( I classiliid .iiioulme lo 
ivpeol lixidassi (s.mcl Vi.ii ol .ici|uisilion. 
aicumiilaied ovii a peiiod lo lovei llie 
acquisition ol all fixed assets IhepciUNl 
should he long enough so lhai Ihe fixed 
assets acquired helorc ih.ii pciiod would 
have been reined Conceplu.iliy Ihccoslol 
acquisition ol each class (same type and 
s.tme ycarot aequisilion) ol lixed assets is 
adjusted lo c urrent gioss replac eineni i osl 
hy dll index ol the average i liangc in pi ii es 
Ironi the year ol at qmsiiion to the date in 
question atidallowanci valued aleutrent 
rcpiaccnieni tost lot .mumiilaied 
deprc'ciaiion beiwun ihc two dates )S 
deducted in oidei to .iinve a( Ms wiiliens 
downiurreniiepI.il i im niiosi Inpi.ii lice, 
the perpetual iiiventoiy may be buili year* 
by year al the tonsiaiu piiccs ol a giyen 
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base ycjr Net cdpiUl torniation during a 
year,adiuMcdtiuonstant prices toraclass 
<il fixed assi Is isaddc’il u> the written down 
valiieol iisjcs uiiiul.it(.diictiapitaltormalKm 
as of tliL b(i.Miiiiing of the given year at 
eonstanipiues Ihi usuitingi(instantprice 
value of the net eapilal stock as of the 
hoginning of the lu xt ve ii is convetted to 
cm lent leplact nientc ostasol the later date 
Once the pcipv lu il invcniotv is huilt it is 
lobe rn.iint lined\( it hv year by the same 
means as ik' outline d above |( SO I9K9| 

IMMncc ssilalcstheavailabililvotiehable 
esiiniilcsol the iveiage ige of virions 
typcsol fixed issetsindillcicnt iiidusliies 
The ('SO has piovided a list ol assumed 
aveiace lilc loi eaeli tv pc of assets [( SO 
IdKS] on the bisis ol ilic pisi studie'' as 
well as discussions he Id vvilli the ollieials 
ol the Diiccloi III (iciuiil of [echnieai 
Developiiii 111 Ministiv ol Indiisiiies the 
Railway Boaidatuloihe'i agencies The life 
ptolili ollixcd isselssocoiislrucledringcs 
lioni K M IIS loi tongas iickshaws and 
carls b VI II loi aunciiliiir )l niaehineiv 
20 2^ VC IIS loi III mill ictiiiiiiu machinery 
andcleiiiiciiv eeiiei mns to hO ye it > loi 
puccahiiildingsand lOOve'aistoi irrigation 
woiks mil iinpiov line III ol land Intheiasi 
ol rouls iiiel e in ily no dcpiciiation is 
pioviihcl IS II IS lelt III It th( euiicnt 
expciuliiiiii s on iliiii repairs anc' 
iiiaiiilcii nice lie pciccividtobe sufticieni 
toniaint inl sue h isse Is ml le l|('SO I0hbb| 

NAS piovide SI siimalcs lor NIC S ('bC 
and slock ol inventories lor each ol the 
iiisiiiulional s(iiois/sub sectors and lot 
inelusti les w iihin the sc insiitutional sec tors 
in the Indian e eononiv 11 ables 10 to 21A 
ancl2ll'<) WliintheislimalisoK r< weie 
thus lev ised 111 the lOKO 81 scries based on 
the esiiinatcd nit lived eapitil stock and 
assumed life table ol isseis the ptovision 
ol Cl C turned out to be neatly 50 pei ecnl 
higher ill in in the previous senes fCSC) 
lOKKal 

III leldition lo presintinu Ihi basic data 
on ml lived e ipil il sloe k i Nl ( S) ind nei 
capital slock (N( S) we hive also worked 
out etude annual series ol average capital 
output ialios(A( ORsI lepiescniiiig capital 
stock to SI )P and live ill apilal sliKk loNIlP 
lalios ihelatte riviiibv iiulusiiii s loreach 
year this has been done bv measuring the 
asorace ol becinnin mdviai end capital 
stiKkasratiooltileveai sM)J* Ineicmcntal 
capital-output ratios K OKsihavealsobecn 
woike Jaltheagciegatc level Many attempts 
have been made by oil leial acene les as well 
as scholars Irom lime lo lime to estimate 
ACORsand ICORs lorthc Indian economy 
usinr diltcrcnt mclhody (Gupta I9KS] in 
order to ob\ tale the I lue tuating nature ol the 
ratio essentially due (o I luctuations in rates 
ol growth ol the economy ICORs have 


been worked out for groups of years such 
as five year plan periods (Planning 
Commission 1992) or by using regression 
spcxilic alums wherein estimated inv cstmeni 
IS regressed on value added originating in 
diltcrcnt sectors |(jupta 1988| 

Ry their very nature, tiends in capital- 
output ratios subsume a variety of (actors 
capital intensityotprexluction technological 
levels changes in the composition ol 
investmiiil and output (s.iy in lavour ol 
engineering industries and I rom engineering 
tochcmic il iiidusiiies) rising real costs in 
cert nil sec tors like iiiigation and mineral 
lies elopment whcie the easier opportunities 
had been exhausted first and various lot ms 
ol ineflicieiicics in resource use including 
lime and cost overruns .end absence ol 
synchroiiisiiiori in inter linked pro|cils 
[Planning ( onimission 1992] 

Qualit\ anJ I imiiation\ of Dotahau 

The steps involved in the estimates ol 
capital slock arc indeed mind bogeling with 
Ihe need toe lassilv mvtiad lypesol a*sets 
an IV c at their 1 11 e prol i Ic and use appiopi latc 
priccdell itois ,ill of which involve some 
subjective ludgmciits and the process ol 
averaging Also lliereisnowavolgiithciing 
inloimalion on Ihe n.iitire ol c apiial stock 
el.issiliid by technology Accidental 
d,ini igc s IOC ipiial slock and technologic al 
obsolcsii nil are often not tcporiud and this 
might tesiili III oveicsiiination ol capital 
slock [RBI 19X2 111] The revaluation €ind 
depieciaiion adiustmenis m a highly 
mllaiiotiatv situation also continue lo be 
aibitrarv (Oothoskar 198^1 The rcpi.ii ement 
cost ji riv( d at from v aiiousprice senesian 
be taken .o only approximations to market 
values se nous problems arise in dicounlinv’ 
lor cjuaiitv changes jCSO 19891 

ButtRt suits 

Inccapiial oulpulialios aveiagcaswcll 
as incrcinc ni il loi theece'iiomy as a whole 
sepaiatels loi the total capital stock and 
fixed capital smek and also separately fur 
institutional c alcgories, have been calculated 
loreach year Irom 1981-82 to 1991-94 \s 
can be seen changes in ACORs tor the 
economy as a w hole (at i onstant prices) are 
somewhat indistinctovertheyears whereas 
irORscxhibit vast fluctuations Thelattri 
fluctuations arc significantly more in real 
'terms than in nominal terms Secondly, 
reflecting relatively higher prices ot capital 
goods than the general level ot prices, the 
ACORs based on nominal estimates are 
slightly higher (average of 1 17 tor the 
latest livc-ycar pel lod) than those based on 
real numbers (average ot 2 91) Thirdly, 
becauseot the significant capital-intensive 


nature of public sector activities and other 
characteristics subsumed m the ratios as 
mentioned above, the ACORs lor the public 
sccloi are significantly higher than those 
lor the private sector as a whole This is 
understandable because fourthly, the highest 
level ot ACORs ranging from 2<)'to 24 is 
to be found in elec trie ity and the Railways 
the public sector monopolies (Table 22) 
Amongst thccommexlity producing sectors 
the lowest ACOR ol about 1 25 (also a 
dechnclromabcvut I 40inthemid 1980s) 
has been in respect ot agriculture but the 
relatively low ratio ol about 2 50 chown 
under the manulacturing sector is because 
the data include both legislcied and 
unregistered manutac tui ing Funaliy, a pre 
pondcrani part ot the capital stock held m 
the loim ol inventories is with the trade 
lollowed by the manufacturing sector 
(Tables 21A and 21B) 

n 

Factor and Property Incomes 

/ at lor Ini ome 

I hecstimalcsol faciorincomesatcurient 
puces introduced initially by the CSO in 
1976 wereausetui soiiiceol data to study 
Ihe relative shares ol the factors of 
pioduction in the domestic product from 
dillercnisectorsol ihceconomy However 
when the 1980 81 series ol NAS was 
inlioduccdthceslirnaicsol lac tor incomes 
tor tnc whole economy (i c except lor the 
public sectort were not me luded due to non- 
jviiilahilitv ot certain basic data 
Subsequently the C SO filled this gap by 
reintrexiucing the estimates of relative shares 
ot factor incomes and property incomes in 
the net domestic pioeiuct for all the years 
Sim c 1980-81 (CSO 1994) Thecaiegones 
under which tacior incomes are normally 
measured arc (i) compensation ol 
employees (ii)rcnt (in) interest and tiv) 
profits and dividends The basic concept 
iccommcndcd in the SNA originates from 
theproduction account ot industries in which 
factor incomes appear under the distribution 
ot domcstie product and this distribution is 
done only between (a) compensation ot 
employees, and (b) operating surplus, with 
the latter covering both entrepreneurial 
profits and dividends as well as piopeily 
incomes namely in wrest and rent However, 
an important complication arises in the 
Indian context (which is trucol many other 
economies)»because ot the existence of 
unincorporated enterpnses and household 
industries which either do not maintain 
accounts or are wholly managed by seit- 
employed workers, in which case the tactoi 
incomes generated cannot always be 
separated between income fi om labour and 
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other factors It has. therefore hecome 
necessary in such cases to introduce the 
additional item of ‘mixed-income ol sell- 
employed’ to take complete account ot the 
factor incomes generated Besides, in the 
treatment of rent in the Indian NAS there 
die di 11 erences I rom the ones recommended 
inthellN SNA In the Indian NAS, the rent 
paid by an industry lor structures, machi¬ 
nery and equipment and other goods, is 
treated as a factor payinent and not as a 
payment loi a commodity-type seryice as 
recommended in the SNA This treatment 
IS primarily guided hy the non as ailability 
ol sepal ale data on rent rccciycd/paid on 
stiucturcs machmety and equipment as 
distinct from those on land Secondly in 
the Indian NAS no impiitalion toi rent has 
been made lor iisinu own building 
machinery and equipment except lor 
rcsidc’iiiial buildings 

Ihe cstimatc-v ol lacloi incomes have 
been prepared by institutional sec tens and 
hy industry ot oiigin The traditional 
institutional categories ot public sectoi 
private corpinate sector including co 
opeiaiivcs and household and private 
uniiKorpoialcd entcipiiscs ate broadly 
classilicd into organised and unorganised 
sectors Likewise. Ihe economic activities 
under various sectors arc divided into 
organised and unorganised sectors 
depending upon ihe organisational set up 
Ol ihedata base aval table tor the estimation 
ol ihe domestic products As usual 
household and private unincoipoiated 
enterp’iscs aic treated as a residual 1 he 
private corpoiatc sector has been meiged 
with the private organised secloi 

I he estimates ol lactoriin ome presented 
here as (i) c oinpensation ol employees i lu 
operating surplus <tnd I in) mixed income ol 
sell employed aic prepared hy distributing 
the esii mates ol net domestic produtl(Nl)P) 
in the abuse categories 

Pro/M'i n ln( ontf 

in Ihe estimates c I factor income, the 
components ol property income, namely, 
rent and interest were contained in operating 
surplus However, separate estimates ot 
property incomes and imputed banking 
charges (IBC) by dillcrcnt institutional 
sectoisandclassiticdby industry ol origin 
have been provided by ihcC’SO 'The bench¬ 
mark estimates ot tent have been moved to 
other years using estimate o| working 
torce and the implicit price index ot rent 
ot residential building As said earlier, in 
the NAS. no imputation tor rent has been 
made lor using own building, machine i) 
and equipment except for icsidcntial 
buildings The bench-mark estimates ol 
interest have been moved to other years 


with the help of specially prepaied index 
ot interest using the interest rate alongwith 
outstanding credit tor various activities 

The imputed banking set vice c barges aie 
estiinaleci as the excess ot inlercsl/di v idctid 
received by the banking sector osei the 
amount ot iiitcicsl/dividendpaidby it 1 he 
imputed bank income is considcicd as 
charges paid bv different scctois to the 
banking sec toi I o determine the sets ice 
c h.iigcs I or each ot the scctois. the imputed 
incomi IS allocated to the relcv.intdciivili>'s 
on the basis ol inslitutionwisc deposits with 
the banks and the instiluiionwise loan 
clisbuisciiiciii n» the hanks 1hciB( ihus 
determined have been allncalcd.tovaiious 
sectors as ihc'ii inicimediate consumpiuin 
iindtheri hy rcducint; the value added ol the 
sectoi hv that aniotini Thus duplication ol 
value added Iroiii the hanking sectoi is 
avoided AiprcscriiinthcNA.S nocleductioii 
IS beiiiB mad. lowaids the IBC in respect 
ol the tiiiotu«nisL'd scctois hkcagriculluic 
torcsiry c u on the assumption that these 
aic tikcncau of in ihccxistingestim.itioii 
procecliitc ol v ihic added thus m the 
org.iiiisecl scctois the value added gci 
rc'cluccd to ihc extent the IBC has been 
allocaled as intetniediate consumption in 
that sec lot 

Limitalioin i>l Daiahint 

Ihe mixed income ol self emplo)ecl 
cost rs lot )l income ol own account workeis 
aswc'll itihe piufitsanddividendsgcneiatcd 
iiiilii uiimcoiporatedentciprises Although 
thi .iddilion il Item ol mixed income ot 
sell employ c‘d to take complete account ot 
the lac toi intomes eenciated has been 
introduced ii is not a cleai tunclional 
classilication ol iiuonies generated hut 
such I sepal ate category toi an economy 
like India with huge numbei ot unmeor 
poialcd enlcrpttses is unavoidable 

The bc'nch mirk estimates ot com 
pcnsaiion ol employees are required lo be 
nioved U' other >cars with a combined 
indicator ol pcisons employed and wage 
index However, on examination ot data it 
IS noted that the estimates ot working totce 
ot hitcd worker which is directly related to 
compensation ol employees is not available 
on a comparable basis at two points ol time 
to project the hired worker over a pciiod 
ottime As a result, the estimates ol working 
force based on population census, etc, have 
been used 1 his procedure is based on the 
assumption that the proportion of hired 
wurkui to own account worker remains the 
same throughout the study and so does the 
ti end Ml compensation ol employees, mixed 
income ol sell-employed and NDP will be 
more or less the same since the share of 
rent «ind interest is comparatively low 


7r(ndr in fnttm lmome\ 

I irst II IS louiici 'hat the shate ol Ihe 
oiganised sec tor in total NI)I* registered an 
iinpioveinent Irom '() pei cent in 1980-81 

10 % “s pci ceni III l‘>hh h? bui stagnated 
llion.iltei the I ISC'until the mid 1980s wav 
atirihut ihle n the public ecioi with the 
organised ptiv ale sec loi showing no use at 
ill Secondly within the organised SCI tor, 
Ihesh.ireolcoinpc ns itionol employees in 
Ihc .eciot s NDIMias sic ichlv 1 illen Irom 
74 2 pel cent in lOM) h| in 1)7 4 pci cent 
III 1992 94 wiihaioiuspcuulingiisc mlhe 
opctatiiig siiiplus whiieas m ilu NDI* 
oiiginating III ihc unoig un >ccl sc i toi> the 
piopoilions ol both c oinpi ns ition ol 
1 inployces and the mixed income s ol the 
Sell cmplovc'ct have tern niucluiu li inpc'dai 
about 21 pci ccni and 70 pei cent 
icspectivciv liable 24) llmclly in tlic 
chsiiihulion ol ptopcilv incomes tlic 
proportion ot iiuetcsi has risen signilic inily 
111 all Ihc seclois while ihai ot leiil has 
fallen Bin it should be noted ihai in the 
Indian SNA leni estimalc is p iriial as 
cxpiaincckaihci linilly withiiic supping 
up ol intciesi tales m oicmiiisccI banking, 
imputedh inking chaigesdBt ) has shown 
I signif ic ani use as pcrcc niage >1 piopctty 
income as well as \ ahie adcic'cl (1 .ibles 24 
and 2‘i) 

11 his nnk iloiij. vitli Ihc iciinpililinn ill Ihc 
sCitisticillihlcsIiishccriLi itlciukciihv PiiaimU 
l}ctm.illi BhiL'v isliicc Nt imlkc and\ PPi oharil | 

Kelerciucs 

Chatuiccili I) N mil Ainncch liagchi (I084| 
Age Stiiicluic III I iscdC ipiMl in Ihc liiclian 
fconomv 1070 71 mdlOSOhl hiuinaltil 
Imnmi iiiiil ^uillh Veil 1 No I linuaiy 
(S(MIOKXi) Nm S)iu\ nil Ntiiiinuil liiiiiiii/\ 
Vm/(c//(c IWl h! m M> Fchiuary 
(SO (l08Kbl / c/niirtU c nj (tiinhil Sloik til 
liii/iiiii lioiums I>ccciiiln.i 
(S()(f004) I otmrc V;n//c/i \lriiliii 

liiitunt \ (Nt» Si III \ I I'Ml hi in tlHH AV 
Man h 

(tuplii SPclOSO) Plniiniiii’ uitil lintIn/mntil 
iiifiuiia ACiitiiiiii Allied Publishers New 
Delhi 

Kdiyal R P and B K (lupu (1084) I stimation 
ut Fixed Capital Stt<ck and Capital 
C'unsuinptiim by Perpetual Inventory Metliod’ 
Inumiil of Iniiimt iiiidWtilllli Vol 7 No 1 
Januaiy 

Naiain Piatap and R P Kaiyal (1080) Long 
Pc'im trends in CapKal Oiiipuf Kanew , 
Jouiiuil nf liunnu ttnd Wiallli Vol 4 No 2 
luly 

Planning Comini i inlot’i luhthfixi Vitii 
Plan I'/'t ’ '>7 (uly 

Rama R to 7 (1084) Age Structiiic ol lixed 
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(Other relerencts aie as picsented m earluir 
parts ol this scries) 
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Table 20: Net Fixed CapitalStock(NFCS)b} Industry ofLseat 1980-81 Prices 
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Table 21 A: Net Capital Stock b> Industn of Use as on March 31 at 1980-81 Prices 
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INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC GROVmi 

UNIVERSITY ENCLAVE, DELHI-110007 


Applications are invited for the post of Reader/Research Associate for the 
Indian Economic Service Section at the Institute in the scale of pay of Rs.3700- 
125-4950-150-5700/2200-75-2800-100-4000with usual allowances admissible at 
the institute from time to time. Essential Qualifications for Reader: Good academic 
record with at least Second Class Master’s Degree with Ph.D. in Economics or 
equivalent published work. Five years’ experience of teaching in under-graduate/ 
post graduate classes and/or post doctoral research work with evidence of 
published work. Preference will be given to those having research experience 
in the fields agriculture, rural development, employment and international trade 
and finance. Essential Qualifications for Research Associate: Good Academic 
Record with at least Second Class Master’s Degree in Economics with M.Phil/ 
Ph.D. Preference wilt be given to those having research experience in the fields 
agriculture, rural development, employment and international trade and finance. 

it will be open to the institute to consider names of suitable candidates who 
may not have applied. The institute reserves the right not to fill up any of the 
positions advertised, if circumstances so warrant. The Institute also reserves the 
right to offer tenure appointments against the above positions on consolidated 
salary basis. 

Applications, with fufi details, should reach the Director on or before 
3l8t December. 1995. 


Dirktor 




SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! 


PIRG 


mi 


ES 


Beginning January 1996, you can get a packet of PIRG FEATURES, every month. India's first 
monthly feature service on structural adjustment programme, debt. Transnational Corporations, 
trade, WTO, World Bank and IMF policies, environment and developmental issues. It also 
carries updates and latest news on people's resistance and struggles at the grassroots. The 
aim of PIRG FEATURES is to present a true picture of the impact of new economic policies 
which is often distorted by government's propaganda and media. 

Every packet consists of articles, reports, opinions and interviews on the issues. The packet 
consists of 4 articles alongwith current news and reports. Each feature is written by a specialist 
in the area. The writers include economists, researchers, campaigners, activists and columnists. 
The issues covered by the PIRG FEATURES are following : 


Indian Economy 
World Trade, WTO 
Structural Adjustment 
Debt Crisis 

World Bank, IMF policies 


TNCs 

Consumer issues 

Labour issues 

Environmental issues 

People's struggle and many more.. 


PIRG FEATURES' will be extremely helpful to researchers, economists, students, activists 
and organisations interested to understand the implications of new economic policies. 


Subscription Rates: Rs. 400 for 1 year 


SAVE 

75 % 


Special Offer 

Pay only Rs. 200 

Saving 50% on the Price, and get 
book "State of India's Econdmy 1994-95" and 
"Alternative Economic Survey 1993-94" 
(worth Rs. 100) fr00 ! 



Act quickly. This Special offer is validfor a limited period, till March 31,1996 


Order Form 

□ 1 year Special Subscription at Rs. 200 for PIRG FEATURES 

Name... Address..... 


I am sending / enclosing M.O. / D.D. No. in favour of Public Interest Research Group. 


Mail to: PIRG, 142, Maitri Apartments, Plot No. 2S, Indraprastha Extension, Patpar Ganj, DeIM'110 092 

Phona-cum-Fax : 91-11-2224233 Phone ; 2432054 
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ameeksha Tmst Publication Rs 15.00 VoIXXX No51 December 23, 1! 


■ STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT AND INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

■ COMMUNALISM AND COMMUNAL 
VIOLENCE IN 1995 

■ BHOPAL GAS VICTIMS: DISMAL 
RECORD OF COMPENSATION 

■ COMMON PROPERTY RESOURCES 
AND ENVIRONMENT 

■ PUNNING FOR ENERGY 
SELF-SUFFICIENT TALUKAS 

■ DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION 
AND EDUCATION IN KERALA 

■ MEDICINAL PUNTS: CASE FOR 
BETTER REGUUTION 

■ CHINA: PUNNING THE FUTURE 


■ POLITICS OF DIVERSITY: RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES AND MULTIPLE PATRIARCHIES 








March 28-30 '96, New Delhi 


The main objective of the seminar is to closely 
examine the linkages that exist between 
economy and environment and to explore the 
interface between the two. In particular, the 
attempt, will bd to assess the state of fiscal 


The 3-day seminar will comprise of the following themes, 
divided into three groups; 

A INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 

Economics of global waraung • Economics of BKXWEBsnY 

CONSESVATON • ECONOMICS Of OZONE LAVES fSOTECTION • ECONOMICS 
Of OISESTIfICAIlCiN • ECONOMICS OF FISHERIES • ECONOMICS OF GREEN 
ACCOUNTING • TRADE AND ENVIRONMENT . TRADE IN TOXIC WASTES • 
ECOlOGICAl TAX REFORMS 


understanding related to sustoinable 
development and to undertake an evaluation 
of the role of economic policies in this grand 
design. 

The seminar will also strive to creote public 


▲ NATIONAL ISSUES 

Economics of sustainasie land management • Economics of 
SUSTAINABU WATER MANA 6 EAXENT • ECONOMICS Of SUSTAINABLE FOREST 
MANAGEMENT • ECONOMICS OF FOUUTION CONTROL • ECONOMICS OF TOXIC 
AND SOUP WASTE MANAGEMENT • ECONOMICS OF ENERGV EFFICIENCY AND 

conservation • Economics and ewRONMENTAi health • Economics of 

WHOUFE CONSERVATION • ENVIRONMENT AND EMFLOVMENT . ENVRONMENTAI 
ASFECTS OF CONSUMPTION PATTERNS • INVESTMENTS AND ENVIRONMENT 

▲ THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF ENVIRONMENTAL ECONO/AICS 


opinion and awareness on these issues. It will 
provide an opportunity for academicians, 
policymakers and activists to come together 
and share o common platform. The event will 
be predominantly for young economists, social 
scientists and environmentalists to understand 
the domain of environmental economics. 


Partkipanis will include sociol scientists, particularly ecanamists, gov¬ 
ernment officials ond policymakers, NGO representatives, researchers, 
environmentalists and academicians 

Individuals interested in contributing papers to the seminor ore 
advised to contact the organisers within the dotes speetfied. 
For sending obstracts of popers 31.01.96 

For sending papers (preferably on o Koppy) 28.02.96 

A committee of eminent economists ond environmentalists will screen 
papers to be presented ot the seminor 

Note: CSE will orrange for financial support only for those whose 
papers are finally seleded for presentation. 



For further details contact; 

Coordinator 

Cell for Environmental Economics, 

Centre for Science ond Environment, 

41, Tughlokabod Institution Area, 

New 0^110062 

Tel: 6981110, 698^1124, 6983394. 6986399 
fflfi*.' 9.1- 
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Religious Plurality «ihi jusmc 

Should rcligion-hascd personal laws be maintained or should a uniform 
civil code be instituted ’ The issue has to be addressed with precision 
because gender (ustice remains a desired hori/on though the me ms of its 
legal institution have bet ome controversial burther it has to be addressed 
in ways that do not surrender to the present ideological rationale ol the 
Hindu majoritarian right for a uniform civil code an aggressive anti 
Muslim agenda that takes shelter under the insignia ot a unitied nation 
However the political and theoretical ground lor a rejection ot the 
Hindutva version of unified nation will have to be dilterent Irom the 
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now fashionable postmodernist diatribes against nation and unity 3287 

Structural Adjustment and Agriculture 

Fhe agricultural and rural sector will inevitably experience its share of 
threats and opportunities under the Structural Adjustment Programme 
The effects ot the economic and policy changes on agriculture will hi felt 
crucially in the areas of agncultural trade and capital investment in agro 
activities A look at the emerging evidence 3311 

Taluka in Energy Planning 

Energy self suiiicicnt talukas can provide an alternative development 
model to the mcgacity-based, centralised energy model A study of a 
taluka in western Maharashtra shows that all its energy needs in the year 
2000 can be met by proper use of agricultural residues and i ncigy 
plantations via agro-energy systems__ _33J15 
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Equality versus Incentives 

- Ashima Goyal 3284 
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-Achin Vanaik 3285 
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"olitics of Diversity Religious Communities 
and Multiple Patriarchies 

— Kumkum Sangan 3287 

Structuial Adiustment Programme and Indian 

AgncuHure Towards an Assessment ot 
li^illcations 

-Sukhpal Sirgh 3311 

Energy Self Sufficiem Taiukas A Solution 
to National Energy Crisis 
—Aral K Rafvanshi 3315 
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—Anita Chakiavarty 3320 

SpacIM Statia(tcB-17 
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Net State Domestic Product 
—EFW Research Foundation 3321 
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Common Property 
Resources 

Changing social ind institutional 
circumstanLev pot common property 
resources under severe stress despite 
their unchanged biophysical contexts 
leading to degradation ol a 
communuy asset and erosion of 
environment friendly survival 
options for the people Household 
and village data troro six dry 
tropical slates 3278 

Communal Violence 

The year 1993 has not been the 
worst in the recent past in regard to 
the communal situation, but neither 
has It been free trom communal 
violence A review 3267 

China’s Plans 

The drafts ol the Ninth Five* Year 
Plan and the second long-term 
plan, recently unveiled by 
China's planners, reflect in 
ample measure the optimism 
^nerated by past successes 
But past reco^ is no guarantee 
of fiituie performance 3277 


Endangered 

Weak and ill defined legislation 
on medicinal plants csptc Killy 
with regard to then export is 
resulung in the depletion ol some 
rare species _ 3270 

Dismal Record 

Government s compensation to Bhopal 
gas victims has been inade(|uaic and 
based on underassessment ol injuries 
Further, lack of proper proccduics 
and delays in disbursal have 
encouraged corruption _ 3271 

*Un^onomic’ Schools 

The closure by the Kerala 
government of several uneconomic 
Khoois where the student strength 
had gone down sharply has focused 
attention on the impact ot the 
demographic transition on the 
educahon sector __3^ 

State Income 

Estimates of Net State Domestic 
Product and state per capita 
income Special vlalivtics 3321 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


T 


Technology Development 
in Fertiliser Industry 

IHAVEnodesiretoprolung the controversy 
on what happened in the fertiliser sector in 
the 1960$ and 1970$, but the kind of things 
that Biswajit Dhar (August 26) and Sudip 
Chaudhuri (September 2) have said about 
me demand a reply. Dhar accuses me of 
an attempt toobfuscate issues, the deliberate 
omission of vital facts and the playing of 
a harmful role in relation to the P and D 
Division of FCI; and Chaudhuri 
contemptuously dismisses the ‘culture’ of 
bureaucrats, which I exemplify in his view, 
and adds, for good measure, that some 
bureaucrats (presumably that includes me) 
do not pursue the national intere.st. 
Altogether, quite a nice line in abuse. I can 
Ignore the abuse, but some of the points 
raised need to be answered. 

(i) ’Unsuhslaniiaied/irrelevani ’-1 thought 
1 should correct certain misperceptions in 
Chaudhun’s article by providing a piece of 
informal history—akin to memoirs. How 
ioesonesuhsiantiateme's memoirs, unless 
one has retained extensive collections of 
papers? It was in that context that I referred 
to a couple of supportive letters received 
by me. They were not adduced as ‘evidencT’ 
in a discussion of issues, but merely as a 
measure of corroboration for my account 
based on memory. (How Dhar reads this 
as ‘obfu.scation’ I shall leave it to him to 
explain.) As regards 'relevance', Chaudhuri 
advances a theory of who did what and why ; 
I say 'No, that was not the way things 
happened; I know, because I was there’; 
Chaudhuri says ’That is irrelevant'. 1 am 
bewildered. It sounds to me like a 
conversation from Alice in Wonderland. 

(ii) The ^ethna Committee Report. The 
non-reference lo that report in my account 
was not a deliberate act of omission but 
merely a reflcciiun of the fact that it did 
not stand out in my recollection as a matter 
of i mportance. Dhar seems to think that that 
report was a* valuable document which was 
deliberately suppressed: That is not my 
recollection, but his thesis cannot be 
confirmed or denied without a study of the 
old papers and files to which I have now 
no access. 

{tii)900TPIVlS50TPD: It is misleading 
to present the choice between 900 TPD 
and I3S0 TPD ammonia plants as a 
question of indigenous technological 
development versus foreign technology. 
Neither P and D nor EIL nor any other 
Indian organisation had any process know¬ 
how or basic engineering capabilities fur 
ammonia plants, whether of 1350 TPD or 


of 900 TPD or even of 600 TPD. What 
these organisations could do was to obtain 
the know-how and the basic engineering 
from a foreign source, and provide detai led 
engineering; and then try to learn, absorb 
and internalise the imported technology. 
With the jump from 900TPD to 1350 TPD 
the learning process would do doubt have 
had to start afresh and might have taken 
a couple of years, but diereafter P and D's 
role would have been exactly the same 
with 1350 TPD as with 900 TPD plants. 
The problem was not that it was decided 
to go in for 1350 TPD plants but that the 
careful arrangements for technology 
transfer, standardisation, a larger role for 
PDIL after the first two plants, etc, which 
had been initially worked out (when C F 
Braun was selected), were upset by the 
subsequent entry of Snam Progetti into the 
scene. (I lett the ministry of chemicals and 
fertilisers m December 1978 and do not 
know what arrangements were made with 
Snam for the association of PDIL and the 
transfer of technology.) 

(iv) My old note of 1978: That note 
became necessary becau.se the revised cost 
estimates (RCEs) of a number of projects 
(which had run into serious problems) had 
to be submitted to the Public Investment 
Board (PIB) and the cabinet for approval. 
Anticipating severe questioning the 
ministry of chemicals and fertilisers 
decided to entrust a study to an independent 
agency, viz, the Institute of Financial and 
Management Research (IFMR), Madras. 
The ministry’s purpose in commissioning 
that study was not to pin responsibility on 
P and D but exactly the opposite, namely, 
to identify the factors responsible, suggest 
remedial measures and draw lessons for 
the future. Dhar’s charge that the IFMR’s 
report was used to 'flog' P and U is 
grotc.squely wide of the mark. Nor did I 
‘attach undue importance’ to that report 
as alleged by Dhar. it was because I thought 
that the report did nut go deep enough, 
and that the ministry’s PIB note needed 
to be supplemented, that I submitted a 
note of my own to the PIB. In doiiig so, 
I was only performing the duties of my 
position and not playing a malignant 
’role’. Far from blaming P and D or 
‘downgrading’ its capabilities, the note 
drew attention to the multiplicity and 
complexity of the factors involved, 
including the difllculties arising from the 
kiqds of foreign-exchange packages that 
the finance ministry had been able to put 
together. However, it was hardly possible 
to absolve the FCI and P and D completely 
of responsibility for the failure of a whole 
series of projects undertaken by them: 


perfunctory project formulation and poui 
project management had to bi 
acknowledged as being among the facton 
responsible. Chaudhuri is very generou< 
and forgiving about that history: "Naturall] 
problems were not unexpectedWe canno 
dismiss those egregious failures (whici 
became symbols of ‘public seclo 
inefficiency’) so lightly. ‘Learning curve 
was a part but only a small part of th( 
explanation. It was precisely the histor 
of those projects and the factors at worl 
that 1 painstakingly (and, in intention a 
any rate, with scrupulous judiciousness 
analysed in my note of 1978. How Dha 
could persuade himself that my note wa 
an attempt to damn P and D is beyond* m; 
comprehension. 

(v) 'Leave it to the technologists' 
Chaudhuri observes that “If the decision 
makers... had left matters to people whi 
understand technology and believe ii 
indigenous development, th'en the si tuatioi 
would have been tar better”. There art 
many things in that iormplation that cat 
be questioned but let us ignore them ant 
ask: what exactly is Chaudhuri suggesting' 
That the government should have upprovei 
every proposal of P and D withou 
examination; provided whatever fund 
were asked for; asked no questions abou 
project failures; provided more funds ti 
set those failures right, again asking nt 
questions; and hoped that in the long rui 
a bright new day would dawn loi India 
Chaudhuri may say that I am caricaturinj 
his position, hut am I really? 

{vi)LackofsupporiforPandD:Cha.itdhut 
says that “what P and D was trying to di 
was something new for an indigenou' 
oiterprise in a third world country”. Wa 
P and D unique? Cou Id one not say the sami 
thing about BHEL, HMT, the CEDB o 
Hindustan Steel (latcrMECON), Engineer 
I ndia. and a host of other public enterprises' 
And were not some of them in fact mon 
successful than P and D? What 'stralegii 
and planning support’ did they enjoy tha 
P and D lacked? The ministries of heav; 
industries, steel and petroleum had thei 
bureaucrats no less than the ministry u 
chemicals and fertilisers. All PEs functioi 
in the same ambience, struggle with simila 
problems and face similar construnts. Wh] 
then did EIL and MITCON succeed ant 
Pand D (TOIL) become sick? I do no 
propose to answea that question as I havi 
no desire to start a fresh round o 
controvHsy; but Chaudhuri and Dharshouk 
ponder the question. 

Ramaswamy R iVE) 

New Delhi 
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Foreign Collaboration 


T he Reserve Bank of India has been conducting periodic 
surveys of foreign coiiaboration arrangements, financial 
as well as technical, in force with private sector as well as 
government companies. Prom the tirst survey covering the 
period 1960-61 to l%3-64 to the latest fifth for the pericxi 
1980-81 to 1985-86, these have been designed to be census- 
type surveys of all collaboration agreements in force with 
joint stock companies. Though the RBI should be credited 
with pioneering the collating and presenting of comprehensive 
information on the nature and costs of collaboration, the 
surveys themselves have received only its half-hearted 
attention. Right from the beginning, the scope of the surveys 
was restricted to financial costs and did not consciously cover 
real costs and benefits of the coiiaboration arrangements. 
Thus the RBI, which was responsible for collaboration 
approvals, evaded its responsibility to provide answers to 
basic questions as to whether the objectives of technology 
transfer were being met, whether the adaptation, assimilation 
and diffusion of imported technology were being hindered by 
restrictive practices adopted by technology suppliers and 
whether consequently repetitive import of technology and 
inadequate domestic R and D were a feature of the Indian 
experience. There has been a paradigm shift in technology 
transfer policy after the FERA controls were almost done 
away with as part of structural adjustment after July 1991. 
This calls for strengthening and widening the scope of these 
surveys. It is time the RBI associated economists and other 
professionals in preparing the design and scope of the surveys 
and guiding the analysis of their results so that the right policy 
lessons ciut be drawn from them. 

The latest survey covered 720 companies in the private 
sector, of which 47 were subsidiaries, 411 had minority 
foreign shareholding and 262 had only technical collaboration 
agreements. Of these 720 companies, 544 had entered into 
942 technical collaboration agreements. After the imple¬ 
mentation of FERA in the i970s, there was adrastic reduction 
in the number of foreign companies from 540 as on March 31, 
1974 to 335 as of March 31, 1986. The annual average of 
foreign collaboration approvals rose from 204 during 1965 to 
1973 to291 during 1974to I979.1nlhe 1980s, however, there 
was a sudden jump, with the average touching 657 during 
1980 to 1985. Some aspects of FERA implementation are 
reflected in the data from the latest survey. In the case of 
foreign minority companies, the share of foreign capital in 
total equity fell from 32.5 per cent to 28.3 per cent between 
1981-^ and 1985-86. In the case of subsidiaries, FERA 
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Between 1981 -82 and 1985-86 it remained unchanged at 58.6 
per cent. But of the total increase in foreign equity in subsidi¬ 
aries of Rs 23.6 erme, bonus shares amounted to Rs 20.8 crore. 

In foreign minority companies, against an incrca.se of Rs 76.5 
crore in foreign equity bonus issues were Rs 45.6 crore. 

Some of the other findings such as high profitability of 
subsidiary companies and their relative efficiency as reflected 
in the ratio of value added to value of output are also not 
surprising. The foreign-control led rupee companies have 
always enjoyed better profitability essentially because they 
operate in high profit areas. What is significant is that foreign 
technology per se does not seem to have conferred any 
significant benefit on the Indian companies in terms of 
profitability or operational efficiency. For the fifth survey 
period, gross profits to total capital employed in subsidiaries 
worked out to 19 per cent, whereas it was 11.6 per cent for 
foreign minority companies and 9.3 per cent for companies 
with only technical collaboration. Likewise, value added to 
value of output was the highest at 38.28 per cent in respect of 
subsidiaries against 25 per cent each for foreign minority and 
technical coiiaboration companies. But while profitability 
and relative efficiency are the highest for subsidiaries, they 
have had little to show by way of capital expenditure. Of total 
capital expenditure of Rs 6,767 crore during the survey 
period, the share of subsidiaries, which accounted for about 11 
per cent of value added, was a mere 4.2 per cent, with the 
technical collaboration group accounting for 50.9 percent and 
foreign minority companies for 44.9 per cent. The most 
interesting results relate to the costs of foreign collaboration. 

The earlier surveys had shown that the financial costs, both 
direct and indirect, are generally high during periods of 
liberalisation. The direct cost in the form of remittance of 
dividend, royalty, technical fees and other remittances showed 
a steady rise fm-all foreign collaboration companies from Rs 
76.11 crore in 1981-82 to Rs 181.44 crore in 1985-86. with the 
total amount for the five-year period woricing out to Rs 598.12 
crore against Rs 280.15 erwe for the four-year period of the 
fourth survey (1977-78 to 1980-81). As percentage of value 
of production, die direct costs in the case of subsidiaries, for 
instance, declined from 3.4 per cent in the first survey to 2.8 
per cent in the second, 2.1 po’cent in the third and 1.3 percent 
in die fourth; in the fifth survey it remained static at 1.37 per 
cent This is not surprising because output of items produced 
undo* collaboration agreements constituted only about 23 per 
centofdhe value of production of all dw items produced by the 
cmiqianies. Measured at the level of individual collaborating ^ 
c(Mnpa!nie8,itis found thatmoiedian one-half of the agreements 
stipiduied royalty rates in the highest bracket of 4.1 per cent 



to S per cent per cetti being the statutory 
limit}. Further, whereas subsidiaries should 
gel the benefit oftechnology and know>how 
from their parent companies without formal 
agreements and without payment of tech¬ 
nical fees. 25 out of 47 subsidiaries had 
entered into formal technical collaboration 
agreements with the parent companies. Again, 
about 71.2 percent (671) of the collaboration 
agreements had 1,145 re.strictive clau.sc.s. 
The most common restrictions related to 
exports; such clauses accounted for 87..} per 
cent <)f all rc.strictive clauses. Of these. 8.1.4 
per cent prohibited exports to the 
collaborator's country or tocountries in which 
the collaborator operated through branches/ 
substdiaries/afTiliates or was having similar 
collaboration agreement and even to certain 
other specified countries. Finally, aggregate 
exports of the foreign collaboration 
companies fell short of aggregate imports in 
each of the years and ihccumulati ve shortfall 
during the survey period was Ks 1.661 crore. 
While imports grew by 10.1 (icrccnt Irom Rs 
927 crore in 1981-82 to Rs 1,881 crore in 
1985-8b. exportsgrewby 16.1 per cent from 
Rs 745 crore to Rs 865 ciore Total imports 
to value of production rose Irom 6.5 percent 
in the fourth survey to 8..1 tier cent in the filth 
survey, while the proportion ol exports to 
value of production slipped from 5.9 percent 
to 5 6 pet cent While the foreign 
collaborutinns may have contributed to .some 
degree of import subsiiiution. the 
overwhelming focus of the foreign 
collaborators on the domestic market is clear. 
The growing import-dependence ol the 
collaborating companies could also rcllect 
another form of restrictive practice by the 
technology suppliers to siphon oil lunds 
through transfer-pricing. 

JHARKHAND 

JAAC in Distress 

AS per the Jharkhand Area Autonomous 
CounciltJAAC) bill, the elections to the 
council were to be held within six months 
liom August 9 this year, the day on which the 
body was in.stilutcd. But, with delimitation 
ol assembly constituencies and revision of 
electoral lists yet to begin, the possibility of 
the council elections being held before 
February 8. 1996 has lieen officially ruled 
out. Thus, faced with an uncertain future and 
a lacklustre iK-rfomiance in the past live 
months, the council has more or less 
confirmed the apprehension that the JAAC, 
instead of proving to be a step towards 
statehood, would serve to further split the 
ranks of the Jharkhand movement. 

The over-representation given by Laloo 
Prasad Yadav to Jharkhand Mukti Moicha 
(Suren) and his Janata Dal(JD) in filling the 
quota of nominated members tiad led other 
Jharkhand groups to dissociate themselves 
from the council righi from the beginnin'g. 
When the three members of the Jharkhand 
People's Party-All Jharkhand Students 
IJnion(JPF-AJSU) combine decided to 


participatt In (he council against the wish» 
of the party executives, the party headed for 
a split. Further, within the JMM(S) the 
Mahato lobby got disgruntled since neither 
of the coveted posts of chairman and vice- 
chairman of the council came its way. 
Shailendra Mahato, the party general 
.secretary and MP. has been engaged in an 
open confrontation with Suraj Mandal, the 
party vice-president, over the issue of under¬ 
representation of east and wc.st Singhbhum 
in the council. The acrimony ultimately 
culminated in directives expelling each other 
from (he party. Now Shailendra Mahato is 
all set to join the BJP which has made 
inroads into the Mahato-Kurmi vote-bank 
of Singhbhum and had done very well in the 
tribal belt in the la.st assembly elections. 

Though the JAAC has the sanction of the 
centre, the state Congress also had been 
sulking because only three Congress 
members were nominated to the council 
when the party had won 14 assembly se.its 
from .south Bihar. Nevertheless, the stale 
Congress did not demand the scrapping of 
the council Rut now with the Lok Sabha 
elections approaching and the worthlessness 
ol the JAAC in expanding one's base being 
exposed, the stale Congress, switching il.s 
line, has come out openly against the JA \C 
and demanded instead separate statehood 
for (he Jharkhundis. The BJP is proceeding 
wiili Its agenda of Vananchal. while the 
support extended to the CPI(M-l,)’.s recent 
handh in the inhal region demanding dissolu- 
tion of the JAAC indicates that the JAAC in 
ils pre.scnl suite is no more looked upon as 
lurlhcring tribal intercsls. 

The tonhconiing pailiamentary elections 
has also propelled (he disconlentcd Jharkhand 
laciions to come together lo torm the 
J hark hand Front in a desperate bid lo pre.servc 
their rapidly eroding base. The JMMl.S) 
which was in the torcfronl espousing the 
cause of the JAAC is having second thoughts 
on Its ties with Laloo Prasad Yadav. The 
recent decision of the Bihar government to 
vest itself with the power to make 
apimintments to the third and fourth grade 
siafl depnves the JAAC of its autonomy to 
make appointmems within its own 
jurisdiction. Thus, with the JAAC being 
made more dependent on (he state 
government, the JMM(S) belatedly sees 
Itself ns a puppet in the hands of Luloo 
Prasad On the other hand, the Bihar chief 
minister, who had once declared that 
Jharkhand would he formed over his dead 
body, must be pleased to see the Jharkhandis 
in disarray, though bow far this has helped to 
brighten the electoral prospects of his party 
is doubtful. 

WEST BENGAL 

Behind the Facade 

WEST BENGAL’S CPHM) leaders seem to 
be in the habit of getting pricked by 
conscience, hluitingouf the truth occasionally 
and then retracting immediately. 


The senionnoiH minbtfer i 

West Bengal Left Front govbrni 
Benoy Oiowdhury (who holds the 
portfolio of land and land revenue), 
recent seminar in Burdwan, appai 
exasperated by reports of endless cc 
tion in the sute administration, got it o 
chest by describing his own govemmi 
one “of the contractors, by the contra 
and for the contractors”. When an i 
Jyoti Basu retorted by wondering 
Chowdhury was still in the governmeni 
thought it was corrupt. Chowdhury di 
having made the statement. His junic 
the party organisation in a bid to cc 
the damage hastened to 'clarify' 
Chowdhury's attack was directed again 
central governmeni. and not the West Bi 
government. 

But facts arc stubborn. Had B' 
Chowdhury been reported to have ut 
the single .sentence about contractors 
could have explained i( awa) 
'misreporting'. But he did not leaven ai 
In a similar vein, he continued in his ad< 

- according to newspaper reports - lo b 
the stale administration, stating 
corruption had become so rampant il 
was difficult to distinguish between co 
and honest people. He seemed lo be 
aware of the abuse that he would have tr 
from his party colleagues fur his remurl 
evident from his next coinmeni when hv 
that he could not care less it some qucsii 
his sanity' for making the observation 
was obviou.sly referring to the prec< 
when his long-time comrade, the i 
genurian CPI(M) leader of Tripura, N; 
Chakravaity. was dismissed as 'senili 
the party when .some time ago he dan 
accuse the West Bengal CPl(M) 
administration of corrupt piactices. 

Although Benoy Chowdhury has rec; 

- persuaded perhaps by apprchensioi 
exploitation of his remarks by the Cunj 
(which has already swooped down upo 
Burdwan speech) in the coming electii 
his rleni.'il will cut no ice. It is an open s 
in West Bengal today that people susp 
large number of CPU M) leaders and ran 
minting money by colluding with 
scrupulous contractors, land specul; 
and underworld gangsters. In fact, 
after Benoy Chowdhury’s outburs 
Burdwan, another political leader w 
party is a major panner in the Left I 
government - Nikhil Das of the Rc' 
tionary Socialist Party - acknowledgec 
the Front had not been able to breal 
'contractor-bureaucrat nexus inherited 
the Congress'. But apart from har|»ngo 
monotonous tune of blaming the Conj 
for every evil in West Bengal (when 
Congress incidentally has remained oi 
power fur the last 18 years), the CPi(M 
done precious little to remove the pof 
suspicion about corruption among ils 
leaders and ranks that have grown durir 
uninterrupted tenure in power for almos 
decades now. Instead, the party leadei 
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1 , 4 ^ responded lo allegations of corruption 
try peevish counter-allegations of ‘Congress 
conspiracy todiscredit theCPHM)’ - abogey 
which no longer works in West Bengal 
What IS more obvious to the people in the 
slate IS the CPl(M)’s attempt to protect the 
guilty To (tdtc an example the Bowba/ar 
^)mb blast in Calcutta in 1991 exposed links 
between an underwoild don and a leading 
CPI(M) leader who patronised him - a tact 
contirmed by both loca' public evident c as 
aported in the press and police lecords ai 
that time But alter a lull in public pressure 
the CPI(M) state leadership managed lo get 
the guilty politician exoneiaied and 
rehabilitated m the party The same year the 
then information minister Buddhadev 
Bhattachatya of the CPl(M) resigned trom 
tht government It was again an open secret 
thii Bhattacharya had quit because ot hts 
unhappiness with the moral degeneration 
III his party - a (act which he shaied with his 
lonfidants in the piess which puhliiiscd 
It But soon alter when Bhattacharya vs as 
turned into a hero by the West Bengal 
( ongiess - which wanted to exploit the issue 
in Its campaign against the Left Front 
government - Bhattacharya turned around 
md returned the government His intics 
accused him ol recanting foi love ot 
nimisteiial power 

Lven Jyoti Basu himselt oil and on admits 
ihii his party and administration have tailed 
to redress the grievances of the people of 
Mest Bengal In fact the same day when 
Benny (howdhury was addressing the 
Kurdwan seminar Basu was speaking at a 
felt Prom rally m Baruipur a lew miles 
dw ly from Calcutta, where heacknowli dged 
that hts government had tailed as lar a\ the 
police was concerned blaming it tor links 
with criminals What he loigot to add was 
that hts own partymen also maintained links 
with these criminals 

It one IS to believe thit senior CPKM) 
leaders like Ronoy Chi wdhury and Jvoti 
Basu are seriously concerned about 
I nminaiisation and adnunistiaiivc lailutes 

as their occasional outbursts seem to 
imply-one wondcis what prevents them 
trom putting an en I lo such acts Why can 
they not discipline the second ranking 
leaders of their party and purge it oi anti 
social elements'’ II the party has been hijacked 
by the contractors and c nminals, as is being 
suggested by these vctcian leaders the latter 
then are obviously allowing themselves to 
be used as shields by the goons Is it morally 
lustitiable for them to remain in the lolc ol a 
fcspec table lacadc behind which corruption 
and crime arc allowed to thrive ’ 

RUSSIA 

Protest Vote 

for all the rcassunng noises being heard in 
the US and other western countries absait 
bow this month's elections to the Duma 
showed that democracy had really struck 


roots in Russia how the economic 
reforms there were really inrevrrsible how 
the Duma was anyway a powerless body 
how in any case the communists were 
nowhere near the I wo thirds najonty which 
alone would make it possible lor (hem to 
make a grab tor real pnw c i tnd how in other 
counttics ot eastern I uiopc and parts ot 
even the former Soviet Union (llkronc 
Belarus) the c omnium* ts had won more 
sweeping victories without signitic intly 
altering the sc countries politic aldia'clion 
there can be no pretending that the siiong 
upsurge ol populir support for the 
Communist Party 11 the Russian Federation 
(CPRF) mantle* led in the elections is not a 
much more (^ortcnious development than 
what has been witnessed in any of the 
former socialist couniiits The very 
dillerent history ol communism in Russia 
which the fPRI li idcr Gennady 
Zyuganov sought to invoke in the course 
ot hts campaign lor ihi parliamentary 
elections through rclercncts to the defeat 
of the fascist hoidc'i ind the space exploits 
ol Yun Gaga'in has liter ill to be ret koned 
with Not that tin communists showing 
in the elections was uiu xpecicd Opinion 
polls before the clcctuo.s had cleirly 
loretold that they weic going to emerge as 
the largest paily in <hc Duma Tht c<nc 
surprise in the election was in tact the 
proportion ol the ticclorale which 
actually voted - some two thuds 
compaicd to iust over SO per cent in the 
I99S elections which says something 
about the people s determination louse the 
elections the Duma srelalivetoothlessness 
notwithstanding to register their pi otest at 
the vvay things have been managed in the 
country 

In the event the CPKf has won one thud 
ol the seats in ihi 4S0 member Duma 
securing 22 pei icnt ol the party list vote 
9 pen entage points more than it did in 
1991 Though VladimiiZhinnovsky sniis 
named ultra nationalist! ibetal Democratii 
Party polled 11 pci cent of the vote the 
second laigesi share this was only one hall 
ot what It had won in 199 ^ Only two other 
panics crossed the S pci tent ol the total 
voicb iriie'rtoqualilv loi a shaieotthc 22S 
seats in the Duma election to which takes 
place on the basis o( party lists (the other 
225 scats being tilled by elections from 
single memher con*titucntics) Prime 
ministerVikiorChciiiomyrdin sOui Home 
Is Russia party won nc irly 10 per cent ol 
the vote and will have about 50 seats in iht 
Duma The lourih paity Yabloko which 
won 7 per cent of die vote and will end up 
with almost the same number ot seals as the 
prime minister's party while favouring 
economic reform is bitterly cnticai of the 
content and manner ot implementation of 
president Yeltsin s icform programme In 
all, 39ot the 45 parties which polled a little 
over 50 per cent of the vote among them, 
tailed to quality for any ol the 223 party- 
list seats in the Duma since they failed 


mdiv idualiy to secure 5 per cent of the total 
vote 

I he results ol ihe t Ich lion must be seen 
above all as a missivi oiotcsi vote aguinsi 
Vclisin s govcrnmcni and its policies This 
ishatdl V suipnsingc onsuienngthac between 
1989 mil 1994 leal oiiipui in thi Kussmn 
economy dec linc‘dhvhciw(MU'<u hiiu ind 
one halt till annu il infi itioii late has hem 
200 250,iciceiiianda*ilw igcs irc heiweeii 
one halt,imlthici touiihsoiiluii It m llieloie 
lilt break upolilu Sosictl i urn liiaiiicni 
interview pnmi miiiisitit lu imiiiiyiiliiiluil 
to admit that the mom y irivoiiK sol 4(imillion 
ptopic soint 27 pt*i It III ol the population 
wen tiiiiently below the subsisiimt w ij’c* 
.tnd the stiongcst cvitlentc he could atliiute 
(oi the succevsot the govcrnmcni s polu les 
was that GDP had dropped hv only tiiei cent 
inihelirsininc monlhsotihisyc iicompiicd 
to 1 tall ot 12 per tent in Iht sum pciioitol 
I99t lilt ohvcisi ol tin woiStiiMig plight 
ol the y tsi maioiily ol Ihc ptopic hts been 
Ihctiee hootingcniicliimniot tiinysccinm 
iiuluding onetime communist piily 
ippii iti hiks ,iml govcinim nt otiunis and 
public entcrpiisc minagcis Iht siii, iiitm 
has been tailor in idt Itii Iht spit id ol 
lawltssmss md cuminiliiy foiopiiall 
theic 111 * been Tclisin miliiary 
mis iilvc ntuic in ( hi c liny i 

(livenpull lint nl latkolr ilpowciami 
the tr igmtntcd repit sent itii n ol parin s ind 
interests III It tile Ilium diatt sipnilit imcol 
ihc iC’Ultsol Ihc pull mic 1)1 iiy election* is 
that tin y *ei the static toi thi ill important 
presidcnli d clecliou dm in luiic next star 
While 5 i‘h*in h i> lot Hit inonicut souuhi to 
play down the sigiiilicarict iittlu * ouimuiust 
parly s showing in tin »t t let lions t laiming 
that It will nuke no hllcicncc lo Ins 
govcinmcni and that ihc ic loim piogi unnic 
will not hi ilictled m my wiy it is viry 
likely th It III will sing a very ilillcti nt tunc 
soon lo tally suppoM lot himvell (or Ins 
chose n c andidale) in the pic side nlial elt clion 
he may well Iry lo tiiin Hit elcctoi il sijuess 
of the ( PKl to his advant igc by i using the 
spectre of a rctuiii ol commuiusni and the 
bad old days Ihc low key response of 
(jeimadvYuganovioluspaity s|Kilomiancc 
in the parlianicntaiy * liclion suggest that 
he IS not unaware ol this |Kissibilitv While 
he like almost every other party with the 
exception ol the prime minister s Russi i Is 
Out Home hu made no sttrei ol his 
determination to secure the dc Ic il of Yt liviii 
and his |x>lic ics Yuganov has gem rally t iken 
Cautious positions on economic n tonus md 
even on foreign capital hts emphasis has 
been restoring oidcr and laiiimaltiy in 
economic management while lein diluting 
minimum social services and see ui it v and of 
course putting an end lo Russia playing 
second fiddle to the US and the wc si Ht has 
called upon all the parties opposed to the 
government to join a national paiiioiic coili 
lion’ This, It would seem will be the 
CRPF s broad strategy tor the presidenttal 
election 
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Strut tural Lhangr<> occurring since bank nationalisation have been arrested from the beginning of the 1990s The share of rural areas in total bank 
branches which was rising earlier, has begun u> decline, the share of rural branches in bank deposits has tended to stagnate and in bank credit has 
fallen The shaie ot the top l(X) banking centres in aggregate deposiu, contrary to the past trend, has edged up between June 1990 and June t99s 
but, more significantly there has occurred a shaip inciease in their share in total bank credit from 63 7 percent to 72 S percent, suggesting growing 
concentration 
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109 

51 

79 

msm 


70 

116 

121 

1121 

09 

101 

104 

69 

94 

127 

115 

10 

151 

174 

145 8 

10 

95 

86 

102 

126 

119 

44 

54 

209 

101 

1296 

1 1 

117 

151 

1 9 

51 

155 

249 

-14 

8 1 

107 

2841 

00 

15 

48 

-01 

08 

24 

11 1 

152 

112 

570 

295 6 

01 

92 

104 

50 

65 

107 

99 

79 

126 

101 

2810 

05 

46 

87 

11 

66 

8 1 

121 

68 

102 

275 

1220 

05 

79 

86 

78 

106 

106 

70 

58 

17 1 

1000 

294 7 

- 

96 

101 

89 

92 

109 

81 

101 

117 


Latest 




Vanauon ( 

•er Cent) 

Point to Point 




Over 12Mon ths Fiscal Year So Far 1994-93 1991 94 1992 94 1991-92 
Laiesi Previous 1995 96 159^95 


industrial Workers (1982= 100) 

)I9"' 

06 

104 

101 

Urban Non-Mon Emp( 1984-85=100) 

249’ 

08 

97 

97 

Agri 1 ab (July 60 to June 61=100) 

1411" 

-01 

IIS 

116 



99 

61 

81 

68 

116 

07 



Money and Banking (Rs crore) 


Money Supply (M^) 

Cunency with Public 
D^sitswith Banks 
Net Hank Credit to Govt 
Bank Credit to ConunI Sector 
Net Foman Exchange Assets 
Reserve Money 
Net RBI CVedit to Centre 
Ad hoes Treasury Bills 
Scheduled Commercial Banks ( 
Deposits 
Advances 

Non Food Advances 
invesunents 

All monetary i 


Nov 24 


1995 

Over 

Month 

561140 

“2019(047 

111971 

-1051 (-09) 

442117 

1212(01) 

244195 

1777(0 7) 

110165 

5084(1 7) 

75826 

252(01) 

175191 

2197( 11) 

111285 

159(01) 

15470 

1750 


Vanation 


Scheduled Commercial Banks (November 24,199S) 

Deposits 199650 1701(04) 

Advances 229014 1199(1 S) 

Non Fo^ Advances 216165 1879(18) 

Investments IW29 1521(10) 

All monetary and baidung data presented here are 


Index Numbers of Industrial 

PrMiurtion(l980 8UI(X)) Weights July F iscal Y ear I 


1995-96 


10518(5 8) 
11184(11 I) 
15684(17) 
21979(9 9) 
20510(7 I) 
-98 (-0 1) 
5912(15) 
14172(14 5) 
11990 


40156(8 9) 
10567(129) 
28161(7 7) 
8970(4 4) 
14800(6 0) 
18690(15 5) 
17281(12 5) 
2260(-21) 
-5015 


1994-95 


78617(17 4) 
18806(229) 
58956(160) 
16125(7 9) 
44991(184) 
21298(44 1) 
10607122 I) 
2110(2 2) 
1750 


199194 


71107(191) 
14170(209) 
57925(187) 
28115(159) 
17147(7 5) 
27674(1109) 
27891(25 2) 
260(01) 
6K)0 


12791(11) 25509(7 7) 

17454(81) 12762(7 5) 

17080(8 6) 8882(5 5) 

10076(6 8) 11129(9 9) 

based on March 11 figures alter 


51610(161) 52144(186) 

40618(21 8) 11566(7 1) 

17797(214) 8875(5 8) 

11965(101) 28641(269) 

closure of government accounts 


1992-91 


50916(15 5) 
7111(11 7) 
41177(161) 
18657(11 7) 
10187(151) 
1726(176) 
11274(11 1) 
4257(4 6) 
(445 

19017(161) 
21757(17 5) 
21684(166) 
16820(18 7) 


F iscal Y ear S o Far 
1995 96” 1994-95 


___ Average for Full F iscal Years 

1V94^<)S '1991-94 1992 91 IWI-92 199091 


General Index 
Mining and Quarry mg 
Manufactunng 
niectiKity 


100 0 260 1 256 8(115) 2101(89) 250 6(84 ) 2111(56) 2189(21) 2119(06) 2126(82) 1%4(86) 

115 242 7 2421(148) 2110(19) 245 8(6 1) 211 2(14) 2217(06) 2225(45) 221 2|61) 2116(79) 

77 1 252 0 2471(108)22.11(104) 241 8(8 8) 2221(5 5) 2107(2 2)206 2( 0 8) 207 8(8 9) 190 7(86' 

114 112 1 1158(125) 298 6(71) 1146(85) 290 0(74) 269 9(50) 257 0(85) 2168(7 8)2197(I0‘») 

D^22.~Monii~ Year. ~i^S-%^ai 1^95 End of Fiscal Year_ 

1995 Ago Ago Trough Peak Trough Peak 1994-95 1991-94 1992-91 

d) 11 l()M99T i(M2 1885(1527"iSi” 1211 4604 "l^'K-iTT) 1779(65 7) 228l(-46 8) 
141l(-229) 1178 1856(146) 1142 1691 1572 2176 I606(-122) 1810(792) 102l(-^ I) 

114(-28 8) W 441(8 1) 296 185 160 497 168(-I82) 450(921) 114(-600) 

68f-284) 67 95 7281- - 79 



Dec 22, 

Monili 

Year. l995-%SoFai 

1994-95 

Capllal Market 

1995 

Ago 

Ago 

Trough 

Peak Trough 

Peak 

BSE Sensitise index (1978 79=100) 

11I(X-I9 9) 

imT 

1885(152) 

2944 

1581 

1211 

4604 

NaUonalIndex(1981-84-I00) 

141l(-229) 

H78 

1856(146) 

1142 

1691 

1572 

2176 

BSE-200(1989 90.100) 

114(-28 8) 

KM 

441(8 1) 

296 

185 

160 

497 

NSE(Nov1 21 1994=100) 

68(-284) 

67 

95 

72 

83 

- 

- 


Oewber Cu mulative tor Fiscal Year So Far 
Foreign Trade IWS ' 1995-96 1994-95 1994-95 


Ixpotts Rscrote 
(IS % mn 
Imports Rs crore 
US $ mn 

Non-POL US Smn 
Balance of Trade Rs ciore 


55286(27 5) 41151(14 1) 
17204(245) 11820(119) 
61967(119) 47775(199) 
19905(108) 15215(19 8) 


US S mn -214 


16249(14 8) 
-8680 
'-270I 


12075(106) 

-4180 

-1395 


82110(184) 
26211(181) 
88705(21 8) 
28251(21 7) 
22518(29 1) 
-6175 
-2018 


1991 <J4 

69547(104)“ 
22171(204) 
72806(15 7) 
21212(6 8) 
17456(106) 
-1259 
-1019 


1992-93 

‘' 1 ^ 8 ( 21 '^ 
18537(1 8) 
61175(124) 
21882(127) 
15782(123) 
-9687 
-c1145 


(excluding gold) 


Rs croic 
US Smn 


Dec 08, 

Dec 09. 

Marll, 


1995 

1994 

1995 

Mondi 

Ago 

60188 

17101 

60848 

19101 

“660^ 

30816 

-138 

264 


VanaUonOver 
Fiscal Vear So Par 199 
1995-% 1994-95 


1991-92 

^042 (15 ir 
17866{-1 5) 
47851(108) 
19411 (-19 4) 
1404-’(-222) 
-1809 
1545 


I95i^ 


12551(17 6) 
18141(9 I) 
41191(220) 
24071(13 2) 
18045(11) 
-10640 
-5930 


-5640 11222 18402 27430 5385 10221 

5 4127 5640 8734 711 1183 







Banking Data 


Distribution of Aggregate Deposits and (rross Bank Credit b) Population Group for Scheduled C ommerctat Baniu as ««n I<asl b i iday of June 

-fume 1393_ .JujKiM__ JttJJSJ985 Jiuj!J98!j 



No of 
Oflices 

Deposits 

Credit 

No of 
Offiics 

Dr^stls 

Credit 

No of 
Offices 

Deposits 

Crtdii 

No ol 
OtIUes 

Deposits 

(redit 

Rural 

S4946 

57911 

~7»sn~ 

~i^ir 

'l!6173‘ 

17209 

“issw 

10310 

6891 

14818 

10 T* 



(S3 9) 

(13 4) 

(12 4) 

(38 0) 

(13 2) 

(13 0) 

(33 2) 

<i16> 

(HO) 

(43 n 

(119) 

(9 7) 

Semi urban 

I2W 

73734 

291 <6 

11298 

Vi <47 

18434 

IQ52Xi 

16829 

8883 

hVM 

7631 

1613 


(19 8) 

(20 1) 

(127) 

(189) 

(21 1) 

(16 1) 

(204) 

(21 7j 

(167) 

(23 0) 

(210) 

(16 2) 

Urban 

9086 

89283 

49186 

8061 

4->6fi6 

23869 

7411 

19972 

12V)9 

3-'70 

841' 

3049 


(14 S) 

(217) 

(214) 

(113) 

(24 » 

(226) 

(144) 

(23 8) 

(213) 

(161) 

’3 1) 

(22 6) 

Metropolitan 

6066 

134019 

121198 

3660 

(«C3 

311M 

3181 

10071 

24817 

Kl’O 

11276 

I13S» 


(9 7) 

(40 9) 

(51 3) 

(9 3) 

(39 2) 

(461) 

(100) 

(18 9) 

146 8) 

(12 4) 

(19 8) 

(31 6) 

Total 

62493 

176992 

210298 

3961’ 

171611 

114644 

31644 

ri8i 

31122 

1'>412 

11121 

22181 


(1000) 

(1000) 

(1000) 

(lOf'O) 

(KXIO) 

(1000) 

(1000) 

(1000) 

il(X)U> 

(l(X)O) 

(UX)(» 

llOOO) 


I op Hundred Centres Arranged According to Sice ot Deposits as on I ast Friday of June 

_June I99S _ Juris I9<XJ Juiil19KS Juik 


Centres 

Noof Repoibng 

Aggregate 1 

Nool Reporting 

Aggregate 

NoofReporung 

Aggiig lit 

No of Repoiting 



Offices 

Deposits 

Offices 

lx posits 

Ottues 

Deposits 

Ottius 

18 |K)sits 

Total of 100 Centres 

miwiTTAT" 

227W6(T48) 

ll20S|lf'7)) 

102726(39 iT)' 

” (0144(2001) 

^114(39 83) 



Ofwhii h 









Elombay 

1225(1 96) 

61042(16 19) 

IlsOd 91) 

24816(1411) 

1042(2 02) 

10134(11 12) 

918(2 Sli 

44(>8d U| 

Delhi 

1I''1(I79) 

19318(1048) 

1018(1 74) 

163)1(9 36) 

931( 1 83) 

7278(941) 

81t(2S7i 

1’72(9 S’) 

Calcutta 

921(1 47) 

15910(4 21) 

898(1 SI) 

10189(3 98) 

792(1 31) 

3161(667) 

679(2 (W) 

’373( 71) 

Madras 

631(104) 

11174(296) 

39MI (XI) 

4713(271) 

371(1 II) 

1936(2 31) 

449(1 19) 

I0I2(UM) 

Bangalort. 

399(096) 

8072(2 14) 

343(091) 

122(KI 83) 

301(097) 

I40(X' 81) 

t07(l ’6) 

161(8181) 

Hyderabad 

427(068) 

3804(1 34) 

196(0 06 ) 

2M3(| 41) 

171(0 72) 

12’1(1 3b) 

•HlitOW) 

31911 V,) 

Ahmedabad 

414(069) 

3179(1 17) 

40(K0 67) 

2216(1 29) 

18(80 74) 

I0(i1(l (7) 

1l(H09f) 

•'«)(1 39) 

Pune 

261(042) 

1446(091) 

219(0 H)) 

!s0l(086) 

212(041) 

rndoi) 

169(0 32) 

8)811 10) 

Lucknow 

184(029) 

1113(088) 

16(>(0 28) 

ISSO(089) 

133(010) 

70(80 90) 

112(0 13) 

121(097) 

Chandigarh 

111(017) 

2960(079) 

92(0 13) 

1200(069) 

87(0 17) 

33''(()’1) 

71(02’) 

267(0 80) 

Kanpur 

277(0 44) 

24 .*6(0 64) 

261(044) 

1121(076) 

218(046) 

701(091) 

17(80 3’i 

'99(0901 

Vadodara 

160(026) 

2102(061) 

141(0 24) 

981(0 57) 

11(80 23) 

660(0 83) 

101(0 V 

’‘>3(0 89( 

Jaipur 

174(0 27) 

2212(059) 

141(024) 

917(051) 

111(0 23) 

413(0 34) 

lOKO 111 

l( ’(() 4')) 

Ludhiana 

148(024) 

1999(0 31) 

119(0 20l 

922(0 31) 

107(021) 

429(0 33) 

'880 ’S) 

188(0 36) 

Jullundur 

122(0 20) 

1986(031) 

108(0 IK) 

834(0 49) 

101(0 20) 

124(0 33) 

81(0 23) 

1S4«)33) 

Patna 

142(021) 

196‘H032) 

127(021) 

1122(063) 

119(021) 

492(0 64) 

)’(() ’8) 

'4I(()7>) 

Cos hi 

186(010) 

1904(031) 

I38(( 26) 

699(040) 

131(0 29) 

121(041) 

1V80 

lf)6(()3()) 

Surat 

142(021) 

1720(046) 

127(021) 

807(046) 

106(021) 

168(048) 

81(()’() 

141(041) 

s oimbdiore 

144(021) 

1324(040) 

118(0 20) 

641(017) 

113(0 22) 

26<7(() (3) 

S(80«./) 

12(801(1) 

Thiru vananthapui am 

114(021) 

I5()«(()40) 

116(0 19) 

(i6fX018) 

111(022) 

101(0 19) 

8 10 ’3( 

116(0 44) 

Indon 

UKO’D 

1490(040) 

112(0 19) 

707(041) 

101(0 20) 

’97( t) 18) 

H'XOi/l 

1 '9(0 19) 

Bhopal 

127(020) 

1479(0 19) 

101(0 17) 

•PV0 31) 

94(0 18) 

284(0 17) 

7(80 22) 

124(0 17| 

Nagpur 

148(0 24) 

1447(018) 

111(0 22) 

731(041) 

121(0 21) 

1s6(()4(n 

•ltd) ’<l) 

168(0 M)) 

lop Hundred Centres Arranged According to Siae at C'redit as on Iiine 1995 






June 1993 

lull IW) 

June 1983 

liim I9b0 


Noof Reporlmg 

GmssBank Noof Rcpoitin), 

< iioss Bank 

Niiof RepuHing 

Gloss B ink 

No if Ri poi ting (II OSS B ink 

C entres 

Olfites 

Credit 

Offices 

C tedit 

Offices 

C icdil 

Otiiiis 

( ndil 

Total of 100 Centre^ 

12171(1948) 

'i«^('^9) 

11041(18 32) 

7313(863 7T) 

“iW48d9 84) 

13782(f)/ 16) 



Ofwhuh 









B^bay 

1225(1 96) 

43475(19 73) 

1130(191) 

20141(17 37) 

1042(202) 

10118(1946) 

918(2 81 

1‘8>8(I7 71) 

Delhi 

1121(1 79) 

11704(1177) 

1018(1 74) 

KX)14(871) 

931(1 83) 

4126(8 1») 

813(2 37) 

lOt/OKX)) 

Madras 

631(1 04) 

12979(3 64) 

598(1 (X)) 

3972(3 21) 

371(1 11) 

2130(4 »2) 

44‘J(I 19> 

1019(4 C>4) 

Calcutta 

921(1 47) 

11920(5 18) 

898(1 31) 

6888(601) 

792(1 31) 

1196(6 19) 

67‘7/2 (W) 

1'>98(K91) 

Bangalore 

399(096) 

6961(102) 

343(091) 

1116(2 72) 

V)2(0 97) 

1414(266) 

4()7( 1 26) 

()(X82 frit) 

Hycterabad 

427(068) 

6437(280) 

196(()66) 

28VX222) 

171(0 72) 

1099(2 07) 

292(0901 

132(1 3/1 

Chandigarh 

111(018) 

3879(233) 

92(013) 

163VI 44) 

87(0 17) 

1361(2 94) 

71(0’2) 

671(101) 

Ahmedabad 

414(069) 

1365(153) 

400(067) 

1739(1 31) 

18(8074 

766(1 44) 

11(8096) 

19(81 77) 

Pune 

261(042) 

2202(096) 

219(040) 

996(087) 

212(041) 

379(109) 

i69(032) 

218(0 97) 

Coimbatore 

144(021) 

1969(085) 

118(020) 

(>61(0 38} 

113(0 22) 

18(80 72) 

8C80 27) 

113(0 «)) 

laidhiana 

148(024) 

1688(071) 

119(0 20) 

764(067) 

107(021) 

285(0 34) 

9(8028) 

113(031) 

Vadodara 

160(026) 

1511(067) 

141(024) 

721(061) 

11(80 25) 

184(072) 

101(012) 

221(1 00) 

Codu 

186(010) 

1486(063) 

138(0 26) 

721(061) 

151(029) 

116(061) 

I1C8042) 

193(0X7) 

Indore 

111(021) 

1171(060) 

112(0 19) 

612(033) 

101(020) 

217(041) 

89(0 ’7) 

83(0 18) 

Jaipur 

174(028) 

1271(0 35) 

141(024) 

370(030) 

111(0 23) 

119(064) 

lOKUIIl 

13(80 67) 

Kanpur 

277(044) 

1133(030) 

a)1(044) 

390(078) 

218(046) 

171(0 70) 

17(80 3?) 

161(0 72) 

Lucknow 

184(029) 

1117(049) 

166(0 28) 

921(0«l) 

133(010) 

446(084) 

112(013) 

172(0 77) 

Surat 

142(021) 

942(041) 

127(021) 

193(014) 

106(021) 

148(0 28) 

81(0 2(11 

39(0 26) 

Nagpur 

148(024) 

778(014) 

111(022) 

482(042) 

121(021) 

196(0 17) 

94(0 29) 

79(0 13) 

Bh^ 

127(020) 

767(011) 

101(0 17) 

34(8047) 

94(018) 

142(027) 

7(80 22) 

37(0 25) 

Thinivananthapurain 

I14<02l) 

616(027) 

116(019) 

139(011) 

111(0 22) 

24(80 43) 

82(023) 

76f() 14) 

Patna 

142(021) 

586(025) 

127(021) 

410(018) 

119(021) 

281(0 31) 

92(028) 

114(0 31) 


[ Ftiury ^fmctos are n ereentaaes to sil-lndia (»tal 




COMPANIES 


EPW Research Foundation 


RAYMOND 

Denim Project 

A CHANGE of name was long overdue and 
in 1994 Raymond Woollen Mills became 
Raymond Limited in keeping with iisdiversi- 
fied rahge ol'activities, namely, cement, 
steel and cosmetics besides wool. 1994 was 
different in another way. The company 
entered the international market with aGDR 
issue. The proceeds of the issue will go 
towards financing the expansion plans of 
the company. 

The company closed the financial year 
ended March 1995 with a sales turnover of 
Rs 683 crorc, up by 20 per cent over 
Rs 571 crorc recorded in tbc previous year. 
A 26 per cent increase in the total income 
took it to Rs 728 crorc from Rs .577 crorc 
in the preceding year. Interest costs rose 
from Rs 29 crorc t«> Rs 35 crorc, a rise of 
19 percent. Provision for depreciation and 
tax increa.sed by 13 percent and 55 percent, 
respectively but did little to dampen the net 
profit which stood at Rs 71 crore. up by 
55 per cent from Rs 55 crorc achieved in 
the previous year. A dividend of 50 per cent 
has been declared by the company. 


Production of the cement division at 
Bilaspur increased by 25 percentand would 
have been more were it not for severe 
flooding, power cuts and railway carnage 
shortages. The engineering division 
manufactures files and drills with the bulk 
of turnover coming from files. In engi¬ 
neering files, Raymond has a 75 per cent 
share in India and 22 per cent share 
worldwide. 

Exports of the company showed improve¬ 
ment and stood ut Rs 96 crore. up by 32 
per cent from Rs 73 crore in the previous 
year. Imports at Rs 149 crore were up by 
154 per cent from Rs 59 crorc. 

In textiles, the company has a number 
of projects in the pipe line. Raymond is 
entering into a collaboration with Caiintri 
of Italy to set up a denim manufacturing 
project at an investment outlay of Rs 1,490 
crore. The project is being set up in 
Maharashtra with an installed capacity of 10 
million metres a year. Also coming up is 
a woollen fabric plant with an installed 
capacity of 5 million metres. The project is 
expected to be commissioned by 1996. The 
company is close to tying up with Zegna 
ofitaly to manufacture and market premium 
suiting fabrics. 


The company is setting up a new silicon 
steel plant at Nashik. Silicon steel is d 
specialised steel with magnetic qualitie> 
usedformanufactureof electric,i! equipment. 
The project will have a technical 
collaboration with Allegheny Ludlum, USA 

BIRLA VXL 

New Joint Ventures 

Birla VXL, an S K Birla group company, 
manufactures its suitings under the brand 
names Digjam and OCM. The company 
with an intcre.st also in chemictils, edible 
oils, electronic and electrical .ind 
telecommunication components plans lo 
make a foray into the iron and steel sectors. 

The company exports a substantial portion 
of its turnover to Europe, tlie US, West 
Asia, Hong Kong and Japan Exports and 
imports for the year under review stood at 
■Rs 25 crore and Rs 76 crore, respectively. 

The textile division, comprising Digjam 
Woollen Mills and OCM Woollen Mills, 
and Saurashtra Chemicals lorm the core of 
the company’s operations. The company 
has expansion cum modernisation 
programmes at both its textile units at an 
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ITie Wcek’i CompanJ** 


hikhl 


hinancul Indicators 


Raymo nd 
March March 
1995 


BirlaVXL 
^darcH ” March 


Hero Honda 
March' Marrli 


Iniome/approprialions 
I Net sales 6811<> 

: Value o( produUion 71176 

I f>ihei Income I41S 

J Tolulmtime 72811 

1 Raw niaienals/Storcs and 

spaR'S umsunied 21191 

(I ')ther manulai luiinp ex|x:nses 12674 

Rkinunei ation to einplos ees 7718 

5 Other expenses 11227 

>1 (>ix'ialini{i>nitil 17879 

1(1 Interest 146t) 

11 Oio\%piotit 14711 

) ’ Depreciation 4244 

I' Piiifithilou M\ I04S? 

It laxpiovisioii 1401) 

I I'mlii iifK t i<i\ 7052 

In Dividends 1654 

i’ Retained piotit 5198 

I lahilities/assets 

ix Paid-up capital 41011 

19 Reserves and siiiplus 41729 

’I) Long term loans 29012 

M Short let m loans 14<i5 

’2 Oi which bank hunowiiifs lltiS 

’ 1 Gross fixed asst is 66149 

Accuniiilaieddepieciation 24928 

’s Invenuines 16*111 

6 lotal assels/li ihilifu's lUtHs 

Miscellaneous items 

7 Exciscduls >r‘’ 

S Gloss valii' idded 2f)4S( 

"I lol il Ion ii'ii I xchanpe income 101” 

'() Total loR'ipn exchange outgo 16818 

Key financial and performance ratios 

II Ttimovei ratio 

tsales to total assets) t'/t > 5‘>9 

' Sales to tot il net assets (*■{) 85 I 

(1 (iioss value added to 

t’loss lived assets i'A) 400 

>4 Ketiiinoniiivc 4111001 

tgross prolit to lotal assets) t'/i) 129 

ts Gioss piolil to sales 

tgross maigini t9() 215 

'6 Operating prolit to sales t'rf) 26 2 

Prolil helore lax It sales t9f) 15 s 

18 Tax piovisionio 

piolil befoie lax (%) 12 5 

19 hold after tax 'o net woiih 

(leiuni on eciuity) t9() 14 7 

H) Dividend tv) 5t)(X) 

tl naming per shall* (Rs) 17201) 

4’ Hook valiie per shaR* iRs) IKrfih 

I' IVL ratio tbased on latest and 

corresponding last year s puce) I 6 

41 IX'ht equity I alio 

ladjusted lor levaluation) tV) 607 

15 Shot! icim hank borrowings 

to inventories (V) 18 7 

4* Sundry creditors to 

sundry debtors (Of) 861 

4 7 I otal remunei anon to employees 

to gios. value added (%) 2*7 2 

48 Total remuneration to employees 

to s alue ot pioduclion (91) 10 8 

49 Gross Tixed assets 

loiniation (5t) 418 

^) Giowih tn inventories |%) 41 78 


1994 

1995 

1994 

1995 

1994 

57050 

18V)2 

W480 

47549 

If.lV) 

56872 

19181 

15414 

5(XM2 

16(*)8 

872 

211 

mi 

rnl 

514 

57744 

19s*)4 

1V<17 

50711 

1<is4'' 

18421 

14081 

12478 

1548*4 

.•'(>■'17 

11645 

7248 

IS,VI 

501*) 

IS5(I 

6115 

4175 

1741 

1847 

14V) 

8172 

656fs 

1/62 

1819 

IIN) 

IVXD 

7127 

>91)5 

4519 

1141 

2')ll 

2179 

2()19 

680 

808 

10520 

5011 

41‘JO 

1860 

2524 

1744 

Is92 

nil 

916 

8|5 

6760 

1419 

28*)' 

7')44 

Utf) 

22(X) 

0 

20 

lUtlO 

165 

45<rfl 

It 19 

■*81’ 

l‘)44 

154.4 

1114 

1529 

7r 

497 

411 

1226 

1910 

’I’d 

1147 

nil 

1408 

7058 

s’Kt 

19*15 

1588 

Tsmt 

2f)l19 

2 UK)'’ 

5628 

4578 

21251 

2t>740 

1 ’7(h 

1160 

1785 

1407 

10411 

6818 

1471 

2*788 

2707 

%?1 

898s 

61 

Id 

4«)09 

57771 

44/>ir> 

11615 

I1S17 

20805 

IS2S6 

1 )1 ,9 

5241 

'1)7 

11941 

14510 

1 ’(XO 

7168 

4244 

7«U7 

SI 115 

61870 

21120 

l*X7'l 

Itrii 

8191 

81.11 

161 

r 4 

20114 

. 'I()8 

114 

r,ins 

nil) 

7157 

248' 

Its 

2712 

1197 

15f* 

7s()S 


7I()4 

l<>45 


77 0 

47 1 

55 7 

205 7 

l>X)1 

118(1 

■>4 7 

f >4 

1514 

2808 

444 

210 

4)6 

«i2 

>9« 

14 2 

6? 

6 8 

16 ' 

112 

184 

11 1 

l’2 

K 1 

6*7 

22 8 

190 

I"’ 1 

9 5 

9 2 

II 8 

89 

S ) 

62 

1 ' 

12 8 

0(r 

0 4 

140 

9 7 

19 2 

104 

<) s 

25 5 

25 0 

4000 

25 (X) 

2stX) 

lOOO 

27 (Kl 

11148 

4 87 

191 

9 74 

9 72 

6*75 6 

no 

51 7 

18 2 

18 8 

1 8 

6 2 

I2(> 

216 

417 

»)h 

80 5 

591 

57 2 

61 4 

221 

6ti7 

49 7 

08 

1 5 

t)6K 

91 1 

91 1 

401 1 

2272 

109 

161 

126 

291 

109 

II 1 

II 1 

106 

17 

40 

. 

290 


15 2 


_ 
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csiim.Ufi) outlay ol Rs 650 crorcs The 
expansion pLeicns isaues ihc insiallaiioiiot 
40 OUOiK w spindh s, impotled Iroiri/inset, 
(ti’iiriaii), and 182 .shulileless looms from 
Sul/ei SVC it/c'i land, and Dormei ol (lernumy 
ouiol NX Inch 5 2 looms .ind 12,00(1 spindles 
liav( ilieadv beentnst,tiled Iheplaiiol the 
comp inv IS ioe»j'.,.iil its l.ihiu piodin turn 
ciip.iciiv liomexisting S million iiieiiesiir 
l2miliio'iineties V\l vcoiildheiiicreasing 
llic capaiilvoKX Mpl.imio Is oOOiiuiiec 
.Idas liomilu evistiii" In illMl iiu it, < .iiid 
Digiaiii to 10 000 iniirts .i do lioni the 
eMsiing IS (8)0 meiic < p, i das Holb the 
units 'I'vi been ucioliicd isiili ISO 
ceitilii alum 

III iiiand loi sod.i ash li.is siaiu d pn kine 
up lit ra lull in the past luoor tint i se.n . 
and the coiiipaiiv s stui i ash dtsisinn 
Saiikciii perloinit d salislai tilliK s iiikc ii 
IS [tlamiing to iiiiic.ist its ca| uiiv litiin 1 
lakti toniHs to 1 21 iiikh lotnu s .iiiiitiidiv 
at ,111 estimated cost ol ks 19 cion I tic 
()l,in would iiivolvt tile upgi idalionol (he 
plant with iccliniial consiillaiicv Itom 
Krebs and( ic a Polish soil i i Inn |oi and 
the sfttine up ol a capiisi ihcimal 
povset plant Saiikeniexpoilsso 1 1 i hand 
caustic sod.i to Sri I .iiik,i II ii’l.idcsli 
Soiiili t is| NsiiandlSt'si 1. i li iinnovei 
ol K' 180 cion will II c ' ’ I' ’ti'i cii'ie 
m 199 7 98 

Ihc eiit'nic t line* iiinl V\l 1 iidis <k 
(ivKl (i) stlnpiii |9‘iii III, linn uii i s ,iaii 
ol ilu .nielcc irn inc'cis lluSwi compniv 
holds a 10 pel c i nt si tk in 111 , vt mine 
I li h,is also Inotighi m ns u c miolo 'v md 
IS on the vciL't ol II mill iciinin 'omi ol 
lilt* lint >1 t|ualil\ c It I lilt al nii It i Itn boili 
the Indi in .md ovi [St .1 m.iiktls I In loka 
l.icloiv ol VXL l(ih<i I c ip icilv ol one 
million mt'lei aiinu.ilh tiiuinilv it 
prodiiii s.iboiil 1 "c I ikh moch in to, it i 20 
pet , t III ol wlnih .It t spoil ,1 Anoihi 1 
about livi hikh old mi lets ate pii>diued 
aniiuatly enOrelv loi tin iloni, in m.iikii 
Ilu* company i' plaiimn*’ to ni i st R' 25 
dole ,is put ol it I pinsioii and 
modernis iiion pl.iii 

I he comp iiis h.isphii ' lot nic i ih, | tost i 
cc lot wnh I 75 niw , ml b i cd now, i phini 
mvolv iiig an inv esinic nt ol Rs ’ iKKit ion 
The collaboiatoi .mil the lot I'loi, ol tin 
pi.iniluivc ycHoln'ch( ulcti Adivi I'llu alioii 
mill Ihc luhhui scclor is .ilsti on ili< laids 

'I hr lomp.iny has iitd up with Dormueil 
ol f'raiiccIII m.inulat lint Dormucilt lollies 
inindia Inlhcncwionipanv DdiiiiuciivviII 
have .111 equity stake ol 5i pert till wmic 
the rest will be held by llirla VXI I he 
company has enieretl inio .moiht i |omt 
venture wilh US based ll.ieir Ini lo 
manulatturereadyni.idegaiminis Iht two 
partners would have a 50 [kt c ent • i.ike e.ic li 
in the export oricnierl pro|et I .md invest 
Rs 10 iiore iiiilially 
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Ihe company liac entered into a joint 
ventuic with Masu/awa and Co, Japan, to 
produce silk v.ini usin;! silk waste Ihc 
Japanese liini will hold 25 percent of the 
equity The spinning unit hirla Masu/awa, 
\sill he located in Amritsar close to the 
Ot Mlaetoryol BirlaVXL Outol an initial 
investment ul Ks 25 erori Rs 5 ciorc is 
expce led toh) raised thiough equity Also 
on the* anvil is a post production eenirc ior 
iilm It p iiinership with Mitsui and ( o 
Japan 

HIRO HONDA 

Buoyant Demand 

The lir< I tee hnieal eoll tboralion agreement 
was signed between Hero ind Honda Japan 
in l‘J84 Phiseontiaet has been renewed up 
to 2(K)4 and me ludes iranstor of technology 
lor maniif le lure ol Honda Motor s < nitre 
range ol twi wheelcis iiieiuding motor 
escles mopeels and se (Kite rs Honda Motors 
also h IS in cquiiv paitieipaiion ot 26 pet 
cent in the eoinpanv veiili anothci 26 pci 
ee nt be longing to the Herofjroup while ihc 
rest IS held bv the public 

rile two wheelci indiisti i registered a 
gioveth rale ol osti 25 per cent in 1994 
95 Ihc (uricnl >i ir imlieates that the 
industis will .lelnese another 25 pd cent 
growth in sales m 1995 96 It isi.sliinaltd 
that hv the seat 2000 innual demand lor 
two win elt IS would be 4 2 million 
HHMI pionee ted the lOOe e motorbike s 
in Inch i and euirentlv h.is lour models in 
the market 1 he eoiiipans has increased its 
piodue tioii ot inoioie >eles to I 81 490 in 
the \e II under resicw up by 24 per cent 
ovtrllu ptesiousve it le suiting me ipaeii) 
utili/ation ot iiioie than 100 pei cent lot 
these ir 1995 96lheeonip inv has itamei 
ol 2 40 (HM) tnoloie s e h s 
The eoiiipinv expoiled I04s7 motor 
eseh s tipbv 100pel eeiltosei the pievious 
year Apart Itoni ns regulir markets the 
comp ii\ pent Ir lied new mark) Is like 
Rermiiela P ii icuav Zaire ind Soalli 
Aliie 1 

Ihe lompans pi iiisioexpandthccapacits 
ol Its pi ml It n iitihera liom I 47 000 to 
2 10t)(M) in 19(is e)(, |t is planning to 
intiodtiee new mode b in the I 50ee and 200 
ee segments I he Inst phase ol expansion 
will idd I 5 lakhsehielestothe company’s 
c ip.icit> A Rs 40 erore loan Irom the 
Development Bank ol Stngaporc and Rs 45 
erore from intern il ae e ru ils will go towards 
tin me in > the e xp insion plans I he com 
p ins IS setting up a second plant with an 
inst. lied capaeils ot I 50 000 motor 
bikes 7 he* pi intis being set up .uGurgaonT 
at 111 t siimitcd cost of Rs 2(K) erore and 
tiial piodue non is to begin h> Scptcmbei 
1996 
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COMMENTARY 


Communalism and Communal 
Violence in 1995 

\sglMir All Engineer 

Uie year 1995 was not the worst in tiu resent past in regard to the 
(i)ititnunal situation, hut neithei vtas it fte< /nim t onnmiuul violent e A 
upon on the year's iiuidents 


nil year 1995 was nut sobad alter<)lllioin 
ihi viewpoint ot Lummunalism and 
communal viuleiKe though to he suu it 
vt IS not entirely Itceol communal s lolencc 
III lact the demolition ot the Bahri masjid 
III December 1992 and the riots following 
hit cataclysmic event had on the whole 
I very sobering ellcct on the communal 
^lluatlon It would not be wrong to say that 
the decade ol the 1980s and early 1990s 
was the most critii al peiiod in India as tar 
IS inter communal relations wercc oncemed 
I he BJP had adopted a softer variety ot 
I ommunalism when it was toiincJ in 1980 
but It siHin hardened its stance to regain lost 
tioliiical ground In its sotici version ol 
c ommunalism it had to compete with the 
( ongrc's since Inuira Gandhi and Ra|iv 
(landhi too had opted toi it having lost the 
Muslim vote in the late 1970s The BJP 
ould not compete with theC'ongress without 
optingfoi ihaidervcrsionolcomnuiiialism 
riic hardening ol its stance paid dividends 
ii.d It increased as stiength Itoni two to 89 
eats in pailiament in the 1989 elections 
llien theie was no going back It luiihei 
iddcd to Its Ntrengih in the I90| elections 
indwon I ISseits Thistciiiptediiiohaiden 
IS stand on communalism and at Iasi the 
li igcdvol Dcccinbcrboicuned However 
111 It pi lived lobe I Is nadir andconimunalisin 
.ould nol he made lo pay any im re political 
.lividcnds Ihai cxpl.nns the low munsitv 
>1 communalism and communal violenct 
both during 199‘1 and 1995 Here we are 
.oncerned with communalism and 
communal violence during 1995 
As pointed out above the year 1995 was 
not entirely tree Irom the curse ol conimun 
alisni and communal violence In January 
1995 iticlt there was a red alert ascoinmuhal 
tension soared high in UP Tht Tunes aj 
hutia repoi ted cm January 141 rom Lucknow 
The state government today sounded a red 
alert with reports ol communal tension 
[louring in from several parts of the state 
Prohibitory orders were texiay piumulgated 
m Sambhdl town near Muradabad. following 
recovery of two bodies from a village this 
morning” Curfew was imposed in areas 
ander five police stations ot Moradabad 
iistnct The Rapid Action Force was 
Jeployed in Sambhal and the army carried 
aut a flag march According to an official 
vpokesman, two BJP activists were arrested 


under NSa ind maitivi worker ot the Shiv 
Sena w.is deuimi d under it I hus Moradabad 
in UP wjimssed comiminal violenie m 
January 1995 whiili ilaiincd about three 
lives Ihcdispuicli IS started ovei a boundary 
w.tll around a wt II It appeals there was no 
planning hi hind this not-it was a 
spontaneous (uiiburst \o political party 
was involved III svsii main ally provoking 
It and luiKi It was i isilv contained 

I here will small communal incident at 
Hardwai in I P in winch several people 
weiciniuicd in stone throw mg but no human 
lile was lost 

rortuniiciv till ld>' li Hag hoisting issue 
in Hubh on linuaiy Ji 1995 which had 
witiiissid communal violence on several 
occasiiuis p.issedollpi iielully The newly 
ill clod Jan itaDal eov crnnicnl in Karnataka 
was dcierniiticd to prevent my lommnnal 
incident III that town I he Aii|uman ottice 
beaicrs agreed lo hoist the I tag themselves 
thusdeiusm i*ic tension On every August 
15 mdJaiiuiiv 2b the people of Hubh had 
to pas steeple ssiiic'htsloi Icarol communal 
violence Hu v now heave d a sigh ol leliel 

Aiiothci niipoitaiiievi iiionihc comiiiunal 
tioiil w IS the ptiblie itioii ol the Bhagalpui 
C ommutuil Kiots liiquirv Report in the third 
Week ol lebruarv 1995 the Bhagalpur 
iii’is haderup’t d in Oi tobir 1989claiming 
iiioie than I <)<)() lives An inquiry 
commission was .ippoiiiieil but it laboured 
loi k lose Uisix VI u bclorc itcouldptoduce 
Its tindincs How ver the report look a 
cuiii^us turn is the home secretary returned 
It Ihi report waslarliomunanimous I wo 
members ol the lomniission Chandra 
Piasad Sinha and lusiu e Sharnsul Hasan 
held the BIP Ihi VHP and the distiiit 
admimstratioii mainly responsible lor the 
riots According lo the duo the Muslim 
lundamentalists also played a role but were 
ruit as succcssi u I .is their Hindu c uunterparis 
However the chairman ol the commission 
justice Ram Nandan Prasad, held the 
Congress guilty of provoking the riots Thus 
the report became highly controversial and 
attracted v ant'd comments in the press The 
chief minister I aloo Prasad Yadav accepted 
the version submitted by justices Sinha and 
Sharnsul Hasan and gave assurances that the 
guilty named in the report will not be spared 

On the occasion ot Holi in March, 
communal violence erupted in some areas. 


Atigaih the highiv eominunally scnsitivi* 
disiiici in I P oruc .igain came under the 
s|K‘ll ol communal violence Mote than 
vevcnpcisonswcii killed mamlv in sporadic 
subbing nil ide Ills I he Mig.irh not was 
unpl.inncd,inds{'H<»' "'ll ii> mdiiciicciould 
be bixughtuiideiconiiol iisbignimngw.is 
quite iiiiskuiebiitundouhtcdlv w isihi usult 
ol hiitei tec lings bilwiui .citiott' ol two 
coniniiinities in iiowdiil lo. iliius of old 
Aligaihlown A worn in Mithili li 5 id.iv 
showc'dcxli.ioidiii.iivkoui igi and d iimss 
anil s.ived scvcial livu bv ditving twav a 
bus which w.is laiiMiij. i bara ii with ihi 
help of her son lluik w is in itii nipt by 
loc.d hoodliiiiis .tnd omikollick uiilmts 
to set flic lo till bus 11 id > ad IV aoi shown 
aleitness the lives ol sc viril women and 
chililten could have bun lo i Both 'he 
Mor.idab.id and Alig.iih iioi ili.irlv show 
that it loiiimunal violui.i .pomuiioiidv 
buisis out without till pl.iiiiiiiii and 
invoiveincni ol anv politic il paiiv n can 
lici asily and .(ic'cdilvbioughtuiuk i loliliol 

Aiiolhci sniill iiicidiiii i>l vomiiiuii.il 
violcmc took pl.ici III Balt'oiv Oii,,i, 
again on ilii ocia.ioii ol Moli m Mauli 
1995 A quaiicl bilwicn <h 1 In ii ol Iwo 
conimumlies while plavnq Hob KHik i 
violent tiiin and ilu polu hidiouvoit 
toliringlodis|xisi tin viol iiimob ihiming 
two livks Mork than so bokiscs wcii sii 
,ibl,i/c Sliokit It sigh, kiidkis will issiiiil 
and the k Inc I 111.110 iir I II P iin uk oidv led 
a pidicial tiiqiiiiv 

Agia III UP and Hiibb in K.ini it ik 1 il o 
witnessed ikiiii.iiurial vnditiii on llic 
i.ccasion k>l Hk>b in M in li In tin Agi 1 
incidents oni person wa. killid hiii the 
Hubh violence tut mil out to be woist 11 inn 
iiig live live' More th.iii 50 (ni,oils wiie 
iiiiiiicd III these loiiiinun il klisiiith.inces 
I he violitlic bioki onion M 11 b’l kuilsidc 
a mosque inside 111 mow l.im It ilkgcdly 
stillicil will 11 soiiik pi lid sill tliiwkolour 
onthosi msidi the niosqui (Jni (iii oiiwas 
killed iielil oulsiik ibi mosque 

Anothci iinpoit.mt deve lopiiu 111 in c.11 ly 
1995 was kle'ctioii of tin Shiv Siii.i BJP 
govcinimnt in Mihiiishiii .mil the BJP 
government in (jiijai.it lliougb ilic Shiv 
Sena BIPgoveinniciitinM.ih irashtraiould 
win only 'ciis lallini' sboii of a 
majority andlormidthi govciniin ni with 
the help of independents the BIP won an 
overwhelming majority iiifjuiai 11 III. also 
interesting to note that due to the lliic.ii of 
strict implciiicnt.iiii)ii o\ the Pcoph s 
Representation Act ti e disqualifying .my 
candidate using religious or lomtminal 
appeal in election propaganda) by the chief 
election commissioner Seshan the Shiv 
Sena BJP could not resort to blatant 
communal propaganda .irid h.id to 1 oritent 
themselves with raising only sec ular issues 
Tbus the alliance made a host ol promises 
such as provision of frex housing to lour 
million slum dwellers in Bombay and 
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provisitm or cheap foodi^jns in ration 
shops, and ‘jhuitka bakhar* for one rupee, 
to win the hearts and tnind.sof thceicctoratc. 
It also enhanced its electoral appeal by 
exposing (he corrupt deal for the Enron 
power project a.s well as the thorough 
corruption in the Congress regime. InGujarat 
l(K>, the BJP concentrated on providing 
clean government and solving people's 
problems in ils election propaganda, (hough 
(he VHP was simultaneously focusing on 
communal issues such as Rainjanma 
BhiHimi. etc. The elections in these two 
states show that if only the earlier CECs 
had the guts to implement the People’s 
Representation Act strictly us .Seshan did. 
the country could have been spared much 
communal agony. Even the Rainjanmu 
BhiHuni issue would not have acquired such 
unprecedented dimensions. One wishes that 
fuluie CECs will also stick to the act and 
implement it strictly as Seshan did. 

Interestingly the Shi v Sena chief minister 
Manoliar Joshi announced in March that his 
government will not allow anyone to indulge 
in communal violence and that his 
government will not spare anyone breaking 
the law in the name of religion. His 
annoiinccmeni was made in Nunded where 
Hindu-Sikh riots had erupted in March. It 
IS intercsling to note that the Bombay 
commissioner ol police Salisli Sahancy 
sincerely worked lo maintain communal 
peace and UHik an active iruerest in forming 
tnohallah committees in different areas ol 
Bombay. His successor R D Tyagi is also 
taking an interest in inohallah conimiiices 
and IS keen lo arrange training programnK-s 
for the police to decommunalise ii. 

However, il should he pointed <>ui ih.ii 
the Shiv Sena-BJP government in 
Maharashtra look ccriuiii measures which 
ulienaled Muslims and enhanced ihcir leal .s 
Il iniroduced a hill lo ban cow slaughter 
completely, including all types (like oxen 
and buffaloes), ahuli.shed the Minorities' 
Commission, and al.so started a drive lo 
ihrow away 'the Bangladeshi Muslims' 
whom Bal Thaekarcy estimates to be over 
two lakhs' ill Bombay. But the police has 
not been able lo thiow oui more than 2tX) 
so lar. The alliance has announced thai ii 
will iniriHlucc a common civil code in the 
stale A bill prohibilmg bigamy has already 
been introduced in the assembly. 

Towards the end of the second week of 
April the Hindu Munnani office in Madras 
was rocked by a bomb blast. The bomb was 
allegedly planted by u Muslim youth 
Ni/.utnuddiii. who was also responsible foi 
plantinga bomb in the RSSoffice on August 
8, 199.^ by which some 1.1 people were 
killed. The Munnani was targeted because 
ol provocative speeches being given by its> 
stale president Rama Gopalan and 
organising secretary Sridharan. Similarly a 
powerful blast itMik place near a place of 
worship (presumably a temple) in 
Ranicshwarum, also on April 14. A BJP 
activist, a milk vendor, was also slabbed 
to death II' Raineshwaram. 


'Utese blasts triggered communal violence 
in Tamil Nadu which claimed more than 
fourlives. Coimbatore and Nilgins districts 
wcrerocifed by communal violence. Several 
areas in Madras city like Triplicane, 
Roya()ettah. and Pudupet were tense. Tamil 
Nadu is not so .sensitive communally but 
thanks to the Hindu Munnani activities and 
reaction by some Muslim fanatics, il has 
been experiencing communal violence now 
and then. 

In May 1987 during the Meerut riots. 24 
innocent Muslim youth were taken out of 
their houses and shot dead by PAC 
(Provincial Armed Constabulary) Jawans 
and (heir bodies thrown into a nearby canal. 
A surviving victim told the story to the 
world of what happened on that fateful day 
(May 2.1,1987), but the culprits were never 
brought to b(K)k. It was in April 1995 that 
the Muluyam Singh government announced 
that the 19 guilty policemen will be 
prosecuted. These policemen have been 
indicted by ihc CID. Those against whom 
the prosecution was tube launched included 
the then PAC platoon commander, five 
head constables. 11 constables, one naik 
and one truck driver Normally no policeman 
IS ever brought lo book lor his role in 
communal riots. It was foi the first time 
(hui the lip government had taken u lead 
in this, bill one does not know what will 
be Us tinal outcome. 

On April M), communal violence broke 
out in Chitradurga district ol Karnataka. 
Mohs belonging lo the two coinmuniiics 
(Hindu and Muslim) clashed ni Holakcrc, 
M) kins lioin Chitradurga. and (he police 
lesoricd lo firing in which one person was 
killed and Iwnothers seriously injured. The 
icnsion was the rcsultof businesscompelilion 
between iwogroupsof bus ugenis belonging 
lo iwocomiiuimtics. which first was personal 
but ihen tiKik a communal turn. The April 
29 vii^lcncc erupted as a result of a verbal 
ullcrcation between two groups. The groups 
were armed with cycle chains and clubs and 
attacked bus agents of the other community. 
Karnaiaka. n must be born in mind, has 
heconic highly communally .sensitive since 
(he BJP made a serious bid to expand its 
political base in the state. 

Kerala, like Tamil Nadu, is a low tension 
area. The population of Kerala is evenly 
balanced, with nearly 20 per cent Christians, 
20 per cent Muslims and 60 percent Hindus. 
Among Hindus also arc OBCs (ezhavas, 
etc) and SCs and STs. For this reason it is 
nul a very communally sensitive area, but 
by no means is it free of communal tensions 
and occasional communal riots. Usually the 
riots take place between Hindus and Muslims 
but this time there were communal cla.shcs 
between Muslims and Christians. Two 
persons were killed in these clashes between 
Muslim and Christian fishermen. According 
lo The Hindu, “Two persons were killed and 
more than 100 houses set afire when two 
groups of fishermen clashed near (he 
Vizhinjam harbour.... |on May 11. I995J. 
A tense situation was prevailing in the area 


after the inciden is and police reinforcemeni 
have been rushed in". Two persons. Mail, 
Kannu (SO) and Shahul Hamid (65) died u 
separate attacks in which country-bombs 
were hurled by mobs, the police said. The 
police had to fire in the air several times 
to disperse the mob. According to the polite, 
the trouble started following an argument 
between two fishermen over the use ot a 
common space meant for keeping fishing 
implements. The heated exchange soon took 
a violent turn, with rival sides usingcountry 
bombs and swords against each other. A 
place of worship was damaged in the attack. 
Several boats and fishing implements worth 
several lakhs were destroyed, and more 
than 120 families were rendered homeless 
The matter was serious enough to attract 
visits by members of the National Minorities 
Commission, which again created an uproar 
in the state assembly. 

Phoolpur in Allahabad district, 40 kms 
from Allahabad, witnessed communal 
violence on June 12,1995. One person was 
killed in this violent irruption and one was 
seriously injured. The infuriated mob set 
fire to several shops and stalls. The police 
found a large number of arms including 
country-made pistols and bombs. More than 
90 persons were arrested. The cause of 
violence was the burning of religious books 
in the Ismailganj locality of Phoolpur. 

Allahabad and Pratapgarh again cunic to 
the brink of communal violence on July 7, 
1995. The tension built up on the recovery 
of the btxlies ol four Muslim girls. Twenty- 
two houses of Muslims were set ablaze in 
Pratapgarh districl. and many Muslims ran 
away from Ihcir houses out of fear. The 
principal home secretary Harishchundru 
Gupta, however, claimed while talking to 
reporters that the situation wasunder control 
Twenly-two houses of Muslims were burin 
in KundahOilerganj village. Many Muslims 
were beaten up. It was rumoured that many 
girls arc missing. Those girls who.se dead 
bodies were recovered from the river Ganga 
were Rukhsana, Parveen, Nasrin and Seema. 
Three of them were from one family. The 
police had named 10 culprits but could 
arrest only eight of them. According to the 
authorities there was tension between 
Muslims and those belonging lo the Maurya 
biradari. These incidents started with the 
murder of one Anisuddin. Thereafter a series 
of inciden tsof revenge and counter-revenge 
started, finally resulting in communal 
disturbances. 

We next hear of communal incidents in 
Rankhandi town, seven kms from Deoband, 
the famous Islamic seminaty town in UP, 
which broke out on June 29, hardly one- 
and-a-halt-month after Mayavati totik over 
as chief minister with the support of the 
BJP. 'fhe dispute was about the construction 
of a mosque in Rankhandi. which has a 
population of 15,000 of which about 1 .000 
are Muslims. As there was nocentral mosque 
they tried lo build one. The Hindus of (he 
village objected, and when they applied for 
permission it was granted only with .some 
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mooquc and not using loudspeakers The 
Muslims, however, went ahead with 
lonstiuction o( the mosque A irowd 
tolkxicd and attacked and demolished it 
The Muslims alleged that the police icmaitied 
silent spectators When the situation went 
out ot control the police lired. killing one 
person and injuring many mote Thcie was 
,ilso an attempt to forcibly lake away a 
Muslim girl but some secular Hindus 
prevented this at the nsk of their own lives 
Oa/i RashidMasud.a leaderot Mulayani 
Singh's Samaiwadi Party, alleged that it 
was a mini-Rabri incident and that the 
Mayawati government was trying to harass 
woikers ot the SP with the heipol the HJP 
tie said that Mulayam Singh had lutly 
sontiolled communal violence but that it 
IS erupting again under the Mavavail 
I’oveinitient The Kanpui, Phulpur and 
Kankhandi incidents are its prool it any 
piool IS lequired Howevci the redeeming 
feature was that the Ruiputs m the village 
weic vc'iy posilive in tlicii altitude and 
maintained that what is wrong il one 
mosque IS consiri'ctcd in the village ' We 
have always lived in peaie and harmony 
and wcdonoi wanlanv conllici Hiiwever 
the village pradhaii Siia Oev i s altitude was 
uiihelplul and he became instrumental in 
the demolition ol the mosque 

These iiicidenis cleaiiy show ilia< 
communal iioiscn lias gone veiy dec p in ihc 
last few years and has penetrated to the 
village level also It some local dispute 
ibout land aiises it takes on a coniiiiiinal 
lorni in no liinc It is iheconsiant comiminal 
propaganda lor the last sevcial ye.iis that 
has generated such a mind set 
Ne\t we heal ot conimiinai violence in 
P ilamau in Kihar. Iiom the beginning ol the 
Hist week ol lulv On July 10 the police 
discovered tour bodies in a well which had 
been out lo pieces allegedly ot Muslims 
About live |>eisons were killed in all [he 
police ioicc was ic'inlo'ced in Palamati alter 
these incidents Hindus and Muslims had 
quarrelled over the issue ol a boiindaiy wall 
on cemetery land the dispute was about 
including a tree within the boundaiy When 
the c ontractoi insisted on inc luding the itue, 
a mob colletteil to protest and violentc 
bloke out The polic e arrested eight pet sons 
Il IS also true that duel ministers like 
Mulayam .Small YacLivorl alooPrasadYatlav 
may he sincen* in putting down ctimmunal 
violence, yet ihe local police and oiheis 
m.iy not have such thinising That is why 
small incidents here and there do break out 
In Bihar, another incident took place m 
Qa/i Bakn village ol Manalo thana in 
Daitanganj disiricl, in the second week ol 
July, in which bombs were used Ihree 
peisons were Kidlyiniuicd.ot which B.icchu 
Mahtu dietl on his way it) luispii.il Here 
lot) the dispute was abtmi cemeierv land 
Pirsi the police iiied tt) bring’ about a 
reconciliation heiwc’cn mcmheis til the iwt) 
comniunitici>. hut the understanding stum 
bioke clown and violence biokc oui The 


P«Mivv. uiicsieu stmic iviuMims. and anout 
an hour alter the arrest lour Muslims 
reluming liom market were taught and 
their heads were h.ished on stones, resulting 
III then deaths Iwti othcis liowcvei 
esc aped and broke the nc w s in their \ illage 
The bodies ol the lour persons killed were 
suhsiqueiulv louiicl with the heads severed 
[ he V illaeeis wanted uiseitia’to the Muslim 
quarter but ili.inks to the S P Arv iiiJ Pande 
they were caught am. luiihei me iclents were 
prevented Thuv In this case iheSi‘plaved 
a very healths role 

InDileig.iiii I'iOlnisfioinUP cotiirnunal 
dashes bloke oat between Hindus and 
Muslims Ike iwo thakurs ol Ihe 
village (May Piaiap Singh and his son 
Raghiir.il Piaiap Sineh aie a law unto 
iluiisilves iiiilateiioi in the village Ihe 
laiiei IS also an Ml v n the Ul’ .issemhly 
Kaehura) alsoktn<wn.is cholesaikai was 
allegedly involved nuommunal dashes on 
lulv () in wliati toni Muslim giils lost then 
lives.mdovei iwodo/i ii houses in Dileig.ini 
sill.iec all beloiieine to the mmoiity 
lomniuiiilv weici.iAdloihcground Alter 
the en Is w nc killed the ir bodies were hacked 
lo pieces .iiul diimpcil in a iwatby nvei 
Why (lid tin twoth ikiiis m.ike the Muslims 
the ir taigct ’ Il is iht ii w v ol de.iling with 
anyone whoopposis iliin supicii'acy isvc 
Suihlin ( alcuita S.ieusl I t l‘) I'bjy) 

III M.ili.iiashii.i ihcii liavehc’cti no ni.i|oi 
Lommun.il imidcnts imc (he Sen.t KIP 
govsitimeni lookovi.i Sccoidingto.ipolii c 
otlui.il tioni Bomb IV (he SS BIP 
governmcnl dois mn w.mi <iiiy comnutnal 
incideius in M.ili.ii isliti.i Perhaps it was 
mil wiihoui i.’inlic met that the lorincr 
police lommissiomi Sahaney wtiikcd 
(Miecnlly lo inaini .in coiiiinurial pe.ice in 
Komhay is his successor K I) lyagi In 
M.ih.uashir.uhete W.O only a small incident 
III lalegaon boi.i .'4 kms liom N.ishik 
on August ?b whin villagets armed with 
l.tihis, iron lod. and oihei lethal we.ipons 
raided a sittUmcnl ol menihcis ot the 
minotily coninuimiy and assaulted the 


inmatey oi me miuyey uuer nrcoKing uuwn 
ciix'is and v'liidows More than 14 persuny 
were injured n these communal elashev 

On (he cKcasKiM ol the G.inapati proceg- 
Sion communal c lashes oc i uned in Madras 
.md Hydeiah.id in e.iily Sepiember The 
priKcssionists pelted stones .it the police 
when they urged them not to disturbpr'yeis 
inside ilv' mosque in Micsc d.ishc’s more 
than 1 (K) |>ersons were mimed I'he Hindu 
Munnam lc.uicf however alleged (hat 
Muslims JisgMiiscd o Hindu wcie 
responsible 

However connmiuil clashes in 
Hydciahad weie mm li mou seiuuis on the 
Occasion ol Ihe .ii .p iii pioccssion 1 wo 
persons wue killed Iku too violence 
erupted when the iitoie.sionist'. siopivd 
near.I mosque in llic ( liaiiiiitiai .lu.i .md 
ret used to move fheiew is .loin. iliiowing' 
and ihcie are alleg.itioris md voiiiXti 
.ilkg.ilumsasiowlixsi.iilidK Ivvviiiy me 
person’ wcu iniiiicd in the nieideills while 
i louri’l bus and two seooleis were burnt 
by unruly mobs I In two killed died in 
st.ihbiiig tm ideiiis III siilisi qneiii im ideiKs 
ihree more duel bimeini' Ihe ini il .iiimher 
ol lie .nils to list 

III Sliimoe.i in K.iin imk i iln ii wa. ease 
ol st.ihhine duinu’ tin (uin q m lesiival in 
whiehone peisunelieil III Klu.mlw.i in MP 
ihc pieiLCSSiiin w.is sioiicd md (he sliu.ilion 
wasimse hciieeiuilew h .d to he imposed 
to (ire Vent luriliei iiu uii ills 

In e.illv Deeeinhei Ihe ilii ilioii w.is 
eiminiun.illy tensi .md ueniilv hid In be' 
bi cicei U|'III I I disMiel ol I P i Ihi B ihri 
iiias|iJele imdiiuiiid.iy lie ired Sieiiriiyliad 
to be heeled up m \yiKltiv.i V.it.m.isi 
M.iihuia, K.iinpiii S.imbli.d lown in 
Mor.iel.ibad Phiil|iui m Ml.ih ilsid Oeiib.tml 
inSaliaiaiipui \/.mi < itli Ali.’,ith K.itipiir 
Karedlv Itieknow imlMeeiiil Aecoreling 
U) intellig’emi reiniiu .ihniii iwo tlo/eii 
peo|>k wcie killed and 11)0 miured ui Ihi’se 
disrruls up lo Oclobei But on 

December b no niapn imieli ills occulted 
and the day passed oil pi.ieelullv 
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Meaicuiai nants: roor Keguianon 
Blocks Conservation 

Arvind Kumar Jha 

Weak (uuhH ilrfincdon\t tvtiHonof medtcmcilplants, 
r\pt‘(i(dl\ with ifttaid to then vxpotts, i\ alhiwin^/or a rapid depletion 
of line span s 


I'ONSi RV A 11(>\ issiK's ptrl iiiiiip in 
incdicm ilpl ints.in L’mii.illv ti iinl isapari 
1)1 Dvaall bii 'ili\ ct sit v t. oiisi. i \ .iiioii Mrateps 
ili-'pili- the Ki) I that plain )> \ oil ii ulilnoi il 
riioi,liiinals\stoniI' Inlliiwi dh\ lout lilihol 
hiunanpopiil itiiiii Aliii’t niirnlittol 
usi'dbs milij'i oou' poiipli no \ i 1 inii loin o 
.nil t|ti.ni nil Mill in < I tin loini ilh oiliu aii i! 
pooplo 

In liuliii moil III in OOOpI iin ipii lo. m 
usi il in ll'i M.iililioii il IS Jiiiisol nil. Ill ino 
Most 111 ihi 1 plant, .mil pi.ml p.ii' 
inn ri ■t.nv.ls lollini iio.i ai o»insiil ainl 
mill Lilt ill ill 011(1 still 111' iiltini.iloi onsiimoi 
Asill.Ulllll llllllll I'tO.IMlIl.lllltil OXIll 
los'I'III pioiliiLiioii liai (si .iniJiililisalioii 
of sill II spi I 11 s \iis liith iiiloiiii.ilion IS 
.iv.iil.ihli .iboiii ihi si nil oi niosi ol ilnso 
inito iitii ills unii|nori soiiti 11 li iiionisinspiio 
ol ilioii I II il toll III siisi iinino loi al lic.ilih 
ii.iiJitioiisili.n ptoviilolioaltlii not<Iinaioins 
of tiiial mil iiib.il poopii ol Iiuii.i 

An\ loiip tiiiio loiisoii.iiion sii itoos 
poitainim, lo ii.ilui il losontios ossi nti ills 
nml' s'iimoi V 'iippoii Milioii,'l) pmil 
li's'i .1 ilion II I iioilutn Manilioio. i 
spiiilii ai's llii n 1 (111 m.il pi nils in !■ iba lli> 

liidi.iiit oil I \it 1".’7 \N ilillilul’ioin 111) ii 
All I*)?"* mil I oil St (( oiisoii iiioiu \i t 
l‘>li(iviiihnitliLlouiitis loiipliilvviil.f spoil 
tmpori 1‘oliis III.Ill wiili ihi ( usioms Aii 
l‘)S(i) on till loioipn ti.iili boll, piovidi 
icpulalins Moili.inisms iiu liiiliiit* spciiln 
siopi lor niaii.ii'i moiit iiiic soiition 

I 111' ri'L’tiljtiiis pioMsioiis of till Imlitiri 
Foiosi Aittll \l appK III toiost jiioduio' 
wlmhaioi lassiliodintoiivi' .nocoiios The 
lir.t iiiiiJoi Si 1 bon J (4)(.iUoiisislsol items 
a IiilIi .III' loii'i pioiliiio nil s( Il live ol 
whitliii ilio, ail louii i in m bioii.l i out 
boni a loti si O' noi |i prim iiilv iiu ludis 
.ISniidiim.ilIII ms bill. uoikI oil.iniltillibor 
o! modiiiiialspoi los ip in lioni losli iiti.iss/ 
oil .nid siKiibi iiiitis bill' niMobol.in and 
raiilti nil ilhasi Ki loiu liiilidlliiom'hs iiioiis 
still .itnonilniinis I lit snonil lalopois 
Isiilioii.!tditini ail'I ontaiiis items win. h 
Cl I toriiieii IS lo'^es'piodiii f oiils wlion 
till's .neloaniliitoi .in bioiu'hl bom a Ion si 
1 ms I iiijniis losi's pi mis not buin: ttios 
imiliidiiiijJt.iss I III [111. n oils aiiil moss) 
.md all p Ills Ol piudiiLi oi 'Uiii plants md, 
also nil bides leases llowits md Itniis .ind 
all p.iris OI proibiie ol (toes not inoiitioiii d 
mthitn t at .>oiv Mostoltlii inedi(.inil 


I'lants iiiilp.nls/pitsluicii>memtliiM.iiepiir> 
i his irripliis that pros isionsol lb A applv ti 
suilt ni.iieri.il iinis sshen iltey .lie louiiil in 
Ol bioiuln liont loresi Speiilii einiiis 
ionsi'i|uini tostaio.imondmeiilsaii'.isin the 
table lilt' F oresi (('onsets.itiiinI Ail I‘>80 
tan bos. o'lasatool (ortestrii on): the disci 
siotioli sisiiin: III writ (.onset s<uioi..noas.mil 
111.1 SI.!> I.i ibtalnij’pioietitonof iiiilij.'on(ms 
spoiio' Iiiieiliiin.ilimpoitante It howosii 
tiL’iiin s IS Min lonservalioii elloils by 
dibinii' jit. noiiiliiiie plaiitaiions of non 
iniiit'inoii medii malspeiicsoiifotesil.iiiils 
.is.iiin 'Is with‘non loreslr> piiiposo lakiiij.' 
up in II pi mtitions in loiest land iiijiiiros 
prioi pi tmissiini ol poseinmoni ot India 

Fill VVilillile(l'*ioteitionl All|y72f\M F’A. 
ss.isaiiii'iided It l‘>‘>l introdiii mp aih.ipti't 
on nioil's lion ol spcLilioil pl.nils listed in the 
SI hi diileti VIot tlie Alt Atpicscntlheicare 
SIS snth spetios si/ kuth [3lue s.inti i Red 
s.mda (')i.is Isoiltlomi F’llilier pi ini, .mil 
1 Ills slippi 1 on Ind dlthesi'kiiihisinipoii ml 
liotn a mi dll 111 il point ol sioss .md is ilso 
loiiiaiiu dmtl'e.ippendoi lol tin Cons i niton 
oiilniein iiionil li.ideiiiF nd.iiiooiedSpeiies 
(( IFF Stolsvildllota.mill.iima FheWI I'A 
loni.nii' ii'ciilatois pios isions m roj’.ird to 
ill sipi i.ition exisiina in s.iiiiiii.nv and 
n.iiioii.iIjMssssd'A'OOulsidi I'A s bossesei 
(In .III b.isii illv prosides lot icgiil.iior> 
iiioilianisni lot svild-iiiimials* and the six 
spout listed m SI heihile VI In shoit the 
WI I'A siitlois bom limitations ol si opi is 
>\ill . 1 . applicabilily m tegaid to .nediiin’il 
spet los 

1 he I vpoit-linportl'i In v'l Iniliadiiccis 
that till I \poit as ssotl as inipoit ot plants 


I ihi 1 Ml 111 .Ml Slit IIS Ini 11 111 II is Sii iio' ii 
Si III Ami'HMims 2 i t) (a) 


Sun 

S|H'v ICS 

itiiiai il 

ttiii/llui siii/K linnii. Kadaya giini 

Mahai ishlu 

Kosha grass including ud 

Noiiltiii sur/u llllllll 

K.irtul 11. 1 

SanilalwiKid oil, iiisha grass 
and oil PhslUiiilliiis iiiihlim 
tiiiiiiiuiliii ituilmhi ti iiiiiiuilui 
hilliiniu ('iiiifiiinsiuii III 

I.mid Nadu 

.Vaiiilaiwuod 

Ki'ali 

(iiim bbicsaiidiooisor 

S iiidalwiii)J.indiosewoi)i| 

Oils. 1 

Gums iiy)(s of Palat ganid i 

8 iiiilalwiHHt 1 .imaiind 

111’ 

Gum ('hitaiin)i 


ana piani pans snail ne suojeci to ii^ 
provisions of CITE.S TFic appendix F ui 
CITE.S contains the six species indicated 11 
scheduEc VF ol WLPA while appendix !i 
contains just F 2 items ot Indian Flora, son i 
of them indicating complete genera Flu 
EXIM Holiiy. operating through negabi^ 
lists, piohihits export ot all plants tni liidi > 
111 appendix I otnTFi.S Wildoicliids .mi 
also 46 Items ot plants, plant poitions a i! 
their dens aies indiealedin Public Notice N 
t7il.iiedM.ircli U), 19'M Almost .ill the IJ 
speuos soxcretl by this publii notice has 
meditiit il use Inadclilion export points I i 
plant p.itts/)iioLliiic obtained iiom Wildai 
resitiiied b\ the iiolns to live in.i|oi por 
M/liombas IVIhi, Madi.is C'.iliutl.i an 
(’oihin lo ensure elleitm checking ,ui i 
conliol The schedule lo Xcin iiltuial .m 
Proicsseil 1 ood PiiHluel' F sport F)e\i'o| 
iiienl Authoniy Ait also lonlams smiu 
speubeil medicinal pl.mt s|iei les basieall) 
tor piomotion .mil regulation ol cxpoit ol 
sill hm.iteii il ( onsiikimgtiiL ibo'c ispui 
ii'l.iti'd tointeination il li.iile it is ile.ii th i 
■isicnilic.intnumlH'iol nti'diim.ilspei ns u 
uiiili'i iiUioto types ot lectil.iiions mi ihi 
export iinpoitbont Ihebasn iiiieiionlo 
imposing ri <Mil.ilions is tin ciiiKiit si.iiii 
ot the spei les .md not iheii iiiedii m.il v ilu 
/«) St Sill It an .'ppio.ich h.is led 'i 
ccnei alis.'tioiis 111 let ms ol toi.il Fvin on i ei t u 
species ,md has also m iw.iy pii i Inde.l il 
'ir.Uegii"- ol devi'lopmeni ol lonseivaiiou 
planning in lespecl of species used m lib 
s.i\ mgdiiig loimiilatums.itlheglob.il levi i 
The legal suppoii 'vstem m le.peii > 
niedicm.ilpl.inlionsi i\,i' onli.i.ii'ii'.pti non 
g.ips I Ill'll i> virtu.ills no i ontiol oi 
esploii ition anil romov il ol .iii It m.iiiii i' 
liom ireas outside I’A ' I'he inoveinent i 
well as ti.ule in suihspei ii-s.'-omi ol whnl 
•Iteendangeiedenough to bnJ a pl.tce in ihi 
listol banned species lor export, is within i 
any contiois 1 his ap.iil Iroinolisiurmg 11 . 
(let Ills ol loi il bade i le.iies problems at tlu 
export points leading to outright smugglin' 
as also misdeclarabons fhere is a total lai k 
ol reeog'nised bibs in adequate nutnbei tor 
quick ideniibcationol plant piutsand pi oduc'i. 
iMthduestiiutorybaik-up Ihisleadstosilii 
.ilioiis ol delay ed cleariUKCs as well as ci\ c 
scope lorexpoti/impoil ol banned species 
In ''hort. an intcgr.iti'd Icgislabun with 
medicinal plant consery.itioii as its basi. 
tliiustisthcnerdol(hehorn .Suchlegislation 
should cover various aspects ol in w;ii/ev 
silueonscivilion,organis,iliiHialsiiengthenm 
'O'- cnioiccmeni ol the same issues lelaict 
t') intcllceiual pioperl) rights lights < ‘ 
producer, lesearch back-up anil rewam 
system lot it.idibonal knowledge ami skif' 
Purther, dovetailing ils prescripiiims with th' 
exisiinu .siatutoi) provisions is also a rnusi 
in order to maintain a sustained siippmi i" 
the medicin.ll plant consci vation piograrniiH' 
on a long-tcim basts. 
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Bhopal Gas Victims 

Dismal Disbursal of Compensation 

SatinathSarangi 


C,o\ emment samipensution to Bhopal i,'«\ \ i< tinn is mudeipuiu-and 
based on underassessment of in/inies Fiothi t hn k of ptopi t pt(\ > dun s 
anddela\ in dtshursal of the amount has i m oiinun d i on upturn 


lilt Suprcmt Court (SC) has appiunied a 
ininiltecto liH>k.intoihe issueot inaUcquaLS 
it I. onipcnsat ion hein{! awarded to the Bhopal 
IS Llaimants The inadequais ol 
oinpensationass ardcdtoindividuaU I iiinants 
IS hut a LonscqULtHi. ol ills inadcqiiKS ol 
ilic St itleiiicni amount 1 ht j'overnmcni ol 
I uliatOOl) is/>ti;</it ihitiuii ollheHhopal 
\ Ktims h id k laimi.d a sum iipsv ml ol I S S 
t hillio'i lor pirsonil and othci iliniaLss 
lustdbs 'htdisastti llowtscr 11 IVhOdn. 
tiOl without lilt (.oust nt ol tla t.laiinaiUs it 
itpii.stilled ahsoKcd lliroiipli ittttkiiii.iil 
) iiionl aihidt ol illpasi pitstril iiidlutuii 
li ihililicsari'.ine Itomllit disaster toi ip dirs 
Slim ol US ^ PO million Hit ipextourtin 
It wisdom ind in the inltresl ol ilit. gas 
tiLtims MiKlitii-d this tiikineni with i 
ludumLnlioihiselieLt Hit it tisul)udgnii iit 
passtd tin Ottobt .1 t IWI uplitid llit 
St Ilk mint amount p ud I nion ( arbidt 
Howcvti III Ills'Itvisi d jiidt'iiicni Ills, loiiit 
iireilid till govcini'itni ol India to ni iki 
ood ins shoitlall in toiiipcns uitni It 
iiiilortiii aitly kll out dirtitions loss iids 
tompkiL It msi'itioii ol tliimants piopir 
is'essniuit ol iiijurii s and dels rniiri ition t>l 
dcquatnompcnsation Hit s«. vital omissions 
liavekdtomui liaibiti irinissandilkg ililv 
by the government initstnpkiolcul pi iintill 
dcfcndcnt and judge on the inaitii ol 
t oiiipensation disbursal 
It needs tobt kt pt in mind that the Siiprcnit 
Court did not have sutlieKiU daui bcloit 
itseli u judge the adequacy ol the sttilcmciu 
amount As stated in the elaritieatory order 
olMay 1989 eakalattonslortomptnsalions 
lorthcscttlcmenihadbcenreaehed vi/ latil 
t ises I.UOO, permanent total and partial 
disability 30 000 temporary toul or partial 
disability at 2()(K)0 and minor injurits at 
SO (M)0 It was made elear in the order that 
the basis lor arriving at the tigure ol 30 OCX) 
pe I nianent tolal and partial disabi lity was not 
1 <11 any epidcmiologieal evidenee InOe tohei 
199) when the liiuil judgment was passed 
ilmost hail the elaimants had not been 
incdieally examinedand the numbcrol deaths 
attributable tuexposute was plaecd at 3,828 
Aeetirdiiig to data from the ofliec ol the 
wcllare tommissioncr, Bhopal gas victims, 
Oetobei 14,1995 theoftiual death toll has. 
nearly doubled (7,575) Surely the SC needs 
to be better informed rt^iding the nature and 


evteni ol damieo lustd hs t'le X nion 
('aibukdisI Ur 

Ihi eovunnieni I iilure in|sioteeiitq llu 
k gal rights ol lilt e I', n iiiiMstvidenilrom 
the I Kith I'elt M to 11 Ve ii iltirllie dis istei 
the teuisttitin ol 1 mil nils is tar Itom 
eoinpkte Xetordin It otilel ll IlgUli sin I'l 
sy tOOtllilllsh \e bt elllegisteredwnhll e 
diieeltii iti I I tliiiiis M idhv I Briiksh 
govLrnmeii Otilu i 1 00 niiisli i\ t 

bet II lilt d b\ die le suit lit ol tiu <6 w lids 
and thi ligui is 2'’ jxi eeiit less tli in tlu 
olluiilrt lilt nlpoj'iil iiionol these w iidsiii 
i9b4 Ihtsin, iilii tsionii sionisthe iitin 
registi ition ol 1 1 inns ilotel I 5001)1) _ is 
illieiedpei oiiswiit \\i lessihan ISsears 
agt itihe liint ollegi ti iitinoUI inns Stull 
isitu iiioiili isbttii’'i itu'lii iboLiiprini nils 
due to the irbitiarv tit eisionol the goeernnit nl 
ollieuls 111 ehare'e ol el inn leeistr itioii to 
elisillow pelsi'ns nude’ Ih to lei'lstei tlieo 
el inns llnsilk e dpi it lite w i«i lllledoul 
unilertlieerti luoiisnoiionth ilsinee nnnois 
eannot be ouii i olpiopeity llieytannoi 
be eiililledtoetinijiens itionainoiniis liislo 
be not! dill It the Sii|)ii iiit ( onniias iliioue'h 
Its \ueusi 1992 tiitlei tin inle'iini iiiuiietary 
riliel pisnieiits 1 tiuiwledged the legil 
entilkiTietiliitn mors wlio e e laniish ive not 
been legisteied I he otiici I irge timissitniis 
iliatol non rt gisn iiioiiolelaimsotehilelit n 
born lt» g IS t xjiosi tl p ne'iits sitbse'tjue nt lo 
the disaslei SiutlieseondiieItdbytheindian 
Ctmneil til Medie il Rt eaieli (ICMR) hast 
re ported that ph vsit il and me'ntal grow th ot 
sue b ehildien 11 IS t ht e n signitieantly atk'e it d 
inu there is signilie mil) longer delay in 
I’ros' nioloi (etmirol of voluntary hotly 
mtsveintnis) and language sector 
deve'ltsprne’iit A 19‘X) study by ICMR also 
shtiwt ehromosomal aberrations m an 
abnormally laige peipul ition ol gas exposed 
people mdiealing possibility ol lougemtal 
malloimaiions Aultipsyicpoitstrldcee'ascd 
post dis.iste*rehildren aslatcas l987indieaU' 
the prcse'nee trl gas related organ damages 
similar to other gas v lelims Possibly iee*cping 
such seicnlilie obst r v iiions in view, the linal 
judgment of the Siipieme Court contains 
provisions for later bom children who might 
manrfesteongenitaloi pre-natal MlCielaled 
afflietiotis Vet in Bhopal where with a 
birth rate trl 29 pei l.(X)0 an estimated 
1 50,(XX) children have been bom to the 


residentsofrietalKrceoghisedasgasaltedtdd. 
not I single claim has beem registered on 
belialt ol a po < thsasiei child 

Hie injuries e u setl hs tht disaste'r have 
hten undt I issLssed Xeeording lo the 
t iteeoiis iiit.ii lieiiits piesLiitid b) the 
diiiitoi iti ole'iims onh b |>er et nt ol the 
1 1 mil inlsiwliidi idbienii l< il'st s millKd) 
stti iiiiO SCI unis injuiiesJiu to tlu dis isier 
ill ll 4 s |K< eeiit ol dll el urn nils Wire 
ii|soiledi.ili iM siilkiitlnoiiiiuries inilonlv 
4()|Hisoilswere Ion ull .liiee idliledlotal 

disihlllls III SI UKs lie III simp 
lontr idletioiilolll isi jiesmledbs die It MR 
leeordliu lo whiill I <eiMS 'lolli tile I llion 
C rbide 1 u( Its eiossidll loilie bloodstn im 
ol those exposed e 111 111 el llil i t lo llu 
lllllvs ) I ll I tldllee mu el s i Well as 
istioii le still ll lejilodiulie ilid iniliiUlK 
ssslellis l( MRIllsupoiUd llit't I'eleiilt 
ol the jse'j'ulil Ol i I SllOOtl >1 ll It MR 
studs lej III lille e s lll|Utle ol 

I I Mil me III 11 mile i ll nil I die d s i le r 
ill lelelllioil lllele lie i h > I >1 f IlS I d llld 
nielli ll IlljUlle III ll h Oe I e ell I illlle nllel 
belt MK wliielih IS ils iie j oiiedii iiiii le id 
ol I elieie ise in the e epo iiii lei lied 
eonseqiieiiees with iiiiie die ss iijiioiiiitie 
jsojiul itioilh IS Kill ills j lowi I 1 issilbllie 
jiis ii'e ol se ns It MR liin hoe due 
lirtlesmoie p opie siilii nil ii mu sjiii lloiv 
piobkllis III 1991 ee lllj I I lo 1 IS 7 

Hie liliseu llltlie in Ihoetoi i \ lIlil was 
ell libel III I) I illowee! I y the line i li i ill ol 
e I nine ll sultiin in i iiheu'oiis u idi Ins 

III tele die ove lililie ill s iiliu i ibl lo|ii{iulll 
elitie ism ill iltlie iiljiiiie h oi bee nt idoii el 
to Ull the sill ill i/e el the se Ills in nl A 
study 'poiisoieel bs dll iiiilli loi sKiil 
inedieiiie I iw ihirl d \ihrut nisei i'\ sv 
Delhi ill Del end el 19S‘) h is iipoiled that 
till Ihlee itiosti ss nil ilnieelie ilmeisHi llioils 
Si/ indiiioii iiy luneiioiiti t o|dilli iliiiie test 
indexeteis toki iiiei te I h ise be i lie irrieel 
imionlessih m lh|Hiierilol ihosi t x iiiimid 
Hie liidv dsi pointed out se nolle eriors in 
the method ol loiin. iiijiiiiis and tin 
omission ol psyehtitrie iiijuiy ev iluilitm 
Despite severe iiitieism bs inedital 
prolessioii ds aitivisij'roups mil uisivors 
orgariis itioiis tlie goviininents me (heal 
ealeBorisalioii .end its ib uiil liiiding li isc 
come lobe the sole i iiterioii loi dlixiliori 
o(toniperis.ilion l‘aitieiilarl\ ilterlum I'fM 
when a ban was impose d by the the n we Hare 
lomrnis.ione’is such i llawsd eliteri i has 
resulted III gross irijustu e in the I 71 219 
injury ease' Ihalweieiieeidtdsubscejuenll) 

I Al 1 rV C OMIINS ellOs 

The avt'rage compensation iiiiounts 
awarded for personal injuries to re sidcntsof 
different wards show the di'gree ol injustitc 
done in the disbursal ol lomiyeiisaiion 
flable 1) 
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The following arc eviJent Irom the data 
i!i\eii in tahic I 

(I) Pht'iii.iximuinavoiaeeLoniiicnsjiion 
has no) hi'on aw.itdcif in svaid nos I and 
iO lilt’ ssaiils)ii’ait''.i to ihtrC ailndc iatloiv 
and those lound lo hs sevcich ailssicd h) 
the If MR I he in.oiinuiin aserajie Loitipen 
sation h.ts hi’cn paid in ssaid no ? I a vsard 
t€itcporisalh> ihc K'MR as itnidls allCLU’d 
andinorelhaiiusokilonieliesawav lioinlhi' 
latuirv I Ins tail alono deinonsiialis ihe 
ahsurditv in llio loniptnsaiton dishiirsal in 
Hhopal and i asis serious di iiihi on the pei lor 
nianceol loniiined oMuiais and aeeni les 

(n) I'vcn il oni lakis (hi nmih tiassed 
{!o\ernnK'iirsineilii al laieuoiis.ilionasihe 
basis (hi iippaienl disi nininadon ai’ains( 
ri sidenis ol tsard nos 11 and 20 rimains to 
be I'xplaini'd As pi i ihe laiogoiisaiion 
litiuri's till niiiiihi’i ol Llainiaiiis in 
pi tniaiii III ,ind iiioic scviTi’ 111)111 V caii'^oi les 
III ward nos | I 20 and 2! arc KS2 I 227 
and ()2b lespniiselv 

I III) I hi’ihlliiinii belviirnihe lowest and 
thehi{!hi staveiaiiei onipctis.uionindilleient 
w.udsisoiih RsX4h1 As|)i| the>!oveiiiinent 
L'liidelmes issued lo Ihe w ell aii'i oinniissioner 
on April I ' lOOJ the ranee beiweeri wliiih 
miuiieswiii iolx’ioiiipensaiedisRs2S 0(K) 
lo Rs 4 00 (Mio J he a \11 lee i ompensalion 
aw.irdid loa 1 1 iiniaiil tor pi isonal iiiiury in 
Hho|ial IS Rs 20 'sM whnli 'hows dial an 
ovcrw’heliniiipniimbi i ol i laiinanisliasebeen 
paid Ihi inininiunuonipeiisaiion as per the 
eovetniiK'iii euidehnes As die table shows 
III waul nos 4 d) 4S S4and‘’4dieavtia)’i 
I onipi iisaiion equals to ininiinuin 
ii)iii|iensalion and in wardnos I 24 20 
lOaiid 40diea\i i.ij.’i loinpeiisationawarded 
IS less (hail (hi niniiniuin iompensalion 

Suihiibsiirdities aiealsoiiotiieableinlhe 
ioni|>ensalion lipuiis loi deadii laims 1 he 
lollowiii}.’ poinis erneiee Itoni ihe data in 
labli 2 

(I) l( has beenotl II lally ai know ledeed that 
(he iiunibir ol deaths aliiihuiabli to die 
disaster is / 'i7‘> I his is ilinosi iloiihle ol 
(hcdealhli)!ure( I S?X)piisi ntedbeloieihe 
S(' prior IO dll lin.il ludpineiii 

( II ) 1 hi'iudii lalolliiialsh isi ie|eiied44 3 
per leiii ol the diath i laini lasi s li needs 
lohepoiniedoiii dial inasieiiitiiandv large 
numbcroliasesdealhsihatwi n leiognised 
as cKposuie ii laled by die niediial n peris 
eommillee sii up bs the eoveriiineni were 
held lo be oilurwise by the ilaini 
commissionei' Ihipiiinais reason behind 
such rcieilions IS (he near (oial igiioi anie ol 
(he ilaini loiiiiniss.oiieis regarding the 
mediial i oiiseiiiienies ol esnosuie (o the 
poisonous gases 

(ill) The average loinpensalions paid in 
death claim cases is Rs 71 oix f iiven that • 
the number ol cases converted (o personal 
injury cases is small (I S pei eeni) ii is 
obvious that in a signdieantly laree numbei 


of casus Ihe compensation paid for death has 
been less than the miminuin (Rs 1,00,000) 
stipulated by (he government through lU 
guidelines 

(I y I The di I lei eni e between Ihe lowest and 
highest I ompi nsaiion amount is very large 
iRs tOS) 

It IS also iiuiial to note that the Bhopal 
i laimanis aie not being paid any interest on 
dll lompensaiion sums payable to them nor 
aic any .idpisiments made against inflation 
Ai loiding loesiablished norms in lortiases, 
I laimants ate enitiled to reicivc intcicsi on 
compensation Irom the dale ol registration 
olilainitoihedateof resolution ol thcilaiin 
Intlatiiiii being taken intoconsidcration ihe 
esiimated sums ol compensation need lobe 
iipwaiilly levised by more ih.in two limes 


fmm what they wereiitthetimeofwtUemcni 
Denial of interest is another blatant injustice' 
being done to the claimants of Bhopal 
The absence of guidelines and prix;eduris 
for adjudication of compunsaiioii has given 
to rampant corruption in the disbursal m 
compensation Vulncrabihiyioabusebem 
inheicnt in the system, there is now .m 
ancillary set vice industry of graft in Bho|i || 
that thrives on the iiiadei|uacies di 
eompensjliondisbursal Withiime lorrupium 
has become systemic and well oigamseJ su 
as to become Ihe mum laihei Ih.m ,ui 
aherration Claimants ai e lotieJ to pay bi ihi' 
to judicial oHic lals docloi s and employ ci > 
attheclaimiiibunals (oobiaiiiwhaUliey aii 
legallycniitled Table 4giv 'sihecuiienlgr.ili 
rail' loi ddlereni seivues 


rum I All KM 1 f tlMIISSiriOS IS IJlIM Kl SI W IKK' 


L ucJlion 

ICMR 

Ward No 

Avei age 

III VI moil 


Calegoii sation 


roiuiHiis ilion 
Awardiil (Ks) 

F-iom Me.in 

1 Idso III Union 

Seven l\ 

It 

1(7171 

»1X19)1 

CaihiiJi 1 .11 liny 

af lei led 

2t) 

27 441 

♦ 911 8 

1 aiihi 1 tiiini 

Moilii.ileh 

K 

2S72; 

8m 2 

( ,11 hull F .11 tiny 

alleiiid 

11 

■’7S21 

♦1291 H 



14 

246M 

18S()’ 



4s 

28 117 

♦ I7X)SS 



«) 

29 s-io 

♦ ••7 8 

Mui h laiihii 

Mildiv 

7 

26 SV. 

+ 154 8 

Iroiii ( irhiili 

alliilid 

1 

27717 

+ 1205 8 


< 

12 

27 9S1 

+ 1421 8 



44 

2S 970 

S6l 2 



II 

22 HI 

-42202 



S 

26 S7S 

+ 418 



6 

26S(H 

27 2 



10 

289IS 

f 21X18 



IS 

27 241 

+7(W 8 



16 

26402 

129? 



17 

26 179 

152 2 



18 

26660 

+ 128(1 



W 

29455 

+ 29218 



21 

K)7'M 

+42f>28 



r> 

26 7f* 

+214 8 



» 


+ 1528 8 



24 

21.978 

25512 



25 

26691 

+159 8 



26 

20,168 

6K)12 



27 

2f>922 

+1908 



28 

2*) 027 

+ 2495 8 




2s 557 

-9742 



18 

21582 

2949 8 



W 

24056 

2475 2 



«) 

24 956 

Is7s2 



41 

25 154 

ir?: 



42 

2(1 Ifi*! 

162 2 



41 

2(v8l(l 

+•>788 



47 

10281 

+ 1749 8 

Failhi'st lioiii 

Noi lound 

S4 

25(100 

1511 2 

Caihide I-aiiory 

Atleiied 

Si 

25111X1 

1511 2 


by irMR 

48 

25(XX) 

151) 2 



12 

28610 

+20/8 8 



11 

29.262 

+27108 



K) 

ZS(XX) 

-1511 2 



04 

25(XX) 

15112 


Siwite Olhic uf the welfam commissioner Bhop'ilgasviciims. September 14 IWS 
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I hoicsponscitl the wcItarcLommiNsioncr 
ii)( har^csul \M(lcsprc.HJ(.i>rrupiion has been 
llui lhc> do not have a single proven ease 
t)i \siongdoiiig in this lespcet Thousands ol 
siirvivois however would be prepaied to 
speak on oaih it required about the bribe 
thtv werclorcediopay 1 ailurciopay bribes 
h IV c resulted in lowering ot (.ompensation 


amount dclav aiidixt isionally ri.|eitionol 
a i asc 

in addition to aibiliaiiniss in|iisiii.e and 
LOiiuption dvliiv iiidisbiiis ilis moilietmator 
prtiblciii that ails ilu dishiiiseiiKiit ol 
vonipensaiioniiiBhopal Daialioiiiihewvllau 
LominissioiKi sollue fromlaiiiiaiv7 1W4 
to Ovtobir 11 (kmonstraie ib n i't 


T*nn? ( 1 Ml I NVMIIIN A» VKM II IS IVt VIM ( VM 


\V lid No 

Nool De libs 

No lit Death C 1 inn 

Nool Di nil 1 1111)1 

Vvii 1 1 


Ruo):nisi.d'’v 

CastsConvtfUd 

kk.|vi.U J 

1 om|K IIS iiitiii 


lutliiial OtliLials 

lo Pusonal 





liiliny (laiins 



1 

164 


4> 

^ > ^k» 


|9I 


/s 

47 1 <s 

b 

214 


41 

ll S(i| 

7 

2S' 

s 

SO 

>6K7S 

V 

IDS 

IS 

W) 

■•I 16-1 

') 

I9K 


|S> 

s 4 6S9 

to 

119 

to 

>16 

4’ >’6 

II 

4S4 

10 


s6S0-> 

12 

219 

24 

■"o 

96 SSS 

n 

814 

W 

?ss 

7797/KS’ 

14 

247 

4 

Kiti 

SO ’S4 

IS 

I7‘) 

1 

41 

SS S’S 

16 

KK 

4 

n 

SS |4| 

1/ 

91 

19 

26 

67 4>7 

IK 

ISI 

7 

197 

s/ m 

19 

Tss 

1 

140 

XI IS 

I) 

244 

P 

S(U 

1 11 P/ 

21 

274 


61 

S) 10 

22 

^)1 

2 

■f)’ 

77 S16 

It 

224 


l(>» 

1 (M 4i( 

M 

IHO 


IDS 

1 11 170 

2S 

■’S 

19 

460 

r>4X4| 


102 

7 

220 

27 MiS 

V 

147 

•> 

41 > 

49 197 

■■K 

149 

4 

121 

7X6S6 


K4 

1 

174 

81 S|| 

ts 

lih 

2 

121 

44SSI 

49 

242 


104 

(lit >48 

40 

2'7s 

9 

III/ 

()700‘) 

41 

IS2 


104 

67 426 

42 

247 

1 

S) 

68S94 

44 

247 


r>h 

76110 

44 

22h 

46 


84sll 

4S 

442 


>67 

‘44412 

Ki 

217 


IN) 

80784 

47 

144 


47 

8<)9S4 
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Tabu 4 Bkiiii inCiaimC ams 


Simiunt 

Paid loi 

Paid to 

Ultimate Kecipicni 

soo 

to get eases heard 

Middleman employee (cicik) 

Lmployec iclirk) 

StXI 

lo have case heard 

Middleman empluyeetcicrki 

bmployee 1 clerk) 

40(10 

without delay 

To ensure iIk picsentc 
of the doctor lot 
depositKin 

DiKlor 

Doctor 

isiloo 

h)i upgtadaltoiiof 
categonsatinn 

Middleman lawyer 

Judicial oilicial 

istm 

To ensure a tavourable 
order in death claim 
cases 

Middleman lawyer 

Judicial otiicial 

SIX) 
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rcvisfj \HiMiu>tu and Ihc sum <tl pavahic The (oieiioint! discussions situalc the 
compensation lias been redui ed The delays issue ol adequ.ite compensation asvards in 
in.anduntavourahleconsequk lu esotappeals the lonieM ol (he orgins ol the problems, 
cany an ominous and coeo oc nicssai!e to the naiuu and content ol in|ustice beiiiti 

the claimaiiis aciepi ychaUver is bcinp done to the claimants and the systemic 

decidedoi tiicealingeiinpandunlaconiable coercion that peipeiuatesthis injusticu Any 

consec{uc*nce concern directed at remedying the above 

Accoicling to oltu lai tigiires ol (October described dismal situation has to reckon 
14, IWS (see liable 4) moie than hall ('i2 wiihtheunpiecedenlednatureandmagnilude 
pel cent) ihe appeal cases have been ol the problem to be able to suggest a lust 
unlavourably decided again a the appellant and hiimaiiii man solution to iheptoblems 
and 41 pei cent have bc’cn only partially in ol coinpeiisaiion disbursement in Bhopal 
tavoni Small wonder then that appeals aic In impeiaiivc thaisomeoithebasicissues 
belli}’ liled li> less than I per cent ol the raised in ihis submission he iddressed in 
claimaiUvvvhohavesulleiedpeisonaliniuty otterine a ic niedy 

Demographic Transition and 
Education in Kerala 

KS James 

lietw ceil IWOdiul IW1 the KeutUi i><n fiiunent c losed daw ii sevend 
'iiiuu oiioniK whoals when'tin student \tieni’th hud ^one down 
uhvsinolls IIns sfunked off a t anttovei vy at the atademn and politn a! 

U’\els and has foi used attention on the iinpac t of the deinofitaphu 
transition on the edui at ion set tin 

EVI RS ttansiticuipiocesshasiiselleclsand cent ( ansuchchangesbe|Ustiliedthtough 
consec|uences I he demographic iiansiiion the iiutc iseinenrolment ’ I hiis,lhcclosing 
wliic h sic’iiities a long lertn di cime in (he down ol s,.hools at the primary level on the 
lertiliiv and moitality parameleis IS not an giounds that they were uneconomic has 
exception to this rule Ihere will lie an sparkcdollconliovetsiesbothatthcacadeniic 
expected c hange in the age siructuic ol the and political decision making level 

populaiionaiid(heconse(|ueniincreaseinihc Dili ing the peiicxJ 1990-9) the government 

old age population Due to the buigeoning has closed down nearly 67 uneconomic 
ol people III the latei ace groups the priorities sc hools in which the stiength ol students was 

in the health sector social wellaie sectoi abysmally low according to the suivcy 
educational scs u>i etc iicc'cl to he alleied conduciedby Diiec lorateol Public Instruction 
No oiic would however expect ihe there was aUo lecommeiulation to close 
dcniogiaphtc iiansiiiontogeneiatesoimich down another 89 schcwls with clicctive 
olconiioveisy anclinteiestmthc educational strength less than W students in 199) 94 
sector as in the case ol Kerala I ven the Ihe lationality behind the closing down ol 
denic>maphic iiansiiicui piocess in the state the sc hools aie taken on. justiliablc ground 
itsell IS cited as a p.ii.ido\ as it occiiired according to the government How did them, 
without adequate economic backing it cieate so much cil interest in (he stale' In 
exccpiion.il ioihecx|x;iienceoltn.my western whatlollowswcgiveanaccountoltheclfccls 
countries Questioning the cxpendituie on oldemogtapliiciransitionontheeducational 
c’duc.itioiiM.iiiHhit,uicJlindavaRajan(]99()) sectot in Kerala, inainlv locustng on a 
reinaiked that As a n suit ol past decline recently subimttcdiepottonthecduc.itional 
in leitility, when iheie was no growth in the sector in the state by an expert commitiec 
population III school going ages during the i onsiilutedby the State Planning Board (The 
I97()sand l9KI>s,tnotc andmoic money was expeii committee comprised llarichandran 
pumped into the educational sectoi As ol Slate Planning Board, K Ramkumar ot 
ciiFolmeni i lies weie .ili ead> high by 197()s Department ol Demography and Pc'pulation 

inpiim.iryandsecondaivlevel the increase Studies liniveisitvol KeralaandS Irud.iya 
in expcndiluie hardly piculuced any lutllmr Ra|an ol reiitie lot Development Studies } 
changes 111 cniolmcnt tales Between 19(ii 

.indl987 the population III the age inteisal Disicx.kM’iiK Proik nos 

5-14 increased by )0 pei cent But during 

the same period the ical expenditure in The accur.icy ol a population proieetion 
education iiicteased bv moie than )(X)pcr primarily hinges on Ihc assumed level of 


future iertihty inorialitv and migration A 
the protection output entirely depends upoi 
the assumed v alucol these parameters m the 
future the liiial total tends to varv Itoni 
diHctentprojec noils b.ised on theassumptiop 
With a veiy low level ol inlani and clnl I 
morlahly in Keiala the assumed level i' 
lertiliiy ratebei oniesall the inoreciticial m 
the estimates ol lutiire school goin. 
{Mipulation tieneialty iwoatgumcnisteiidio 
pievail in the assumption ol leriiliiv level 
The SRS estimates ol total lertilitv level in 
Keiala areal I e.icly at a lower level! less than 
replaccincntlevcll andthereloie iiisargiied 
that lurihet icduciion in ,liis i.iie is quite 
unlikely Alsosoineotthcexperienceolthe 
wcstein countries indicate dial the leilihty 
level has gone up Ironi a below lepl.ic enient 
level to slightly ovei two wlieie it is being 
stabilised Theteloic inlhccaceol keial.' 
either therecanhean nicicMsc mthc Icriility 
levelintheliitiiieso istosiabilisc (lopulation 
ataparticul.’i level ( onsc'queiitly ihc luiiiii 
assiiiripti<monlhepfo|cctioii should be based 
on this pieniisc a.sumin. i Icitiliiv rile 
highei than that ol today 
At (he same time unlike the wesieiii 
c oimti les the slate also le piesems an unev c ii 
Icvelol leitiliiy amongihedisiiicisanclalso 
III some pockets Ilicic .uealsodisiiicislike 
Medappuram w itli le’iiility levclniiich highc r 
than that ot slate s.ivciage lierue itislK’inc 
argued that the lertilily lev c I may luriliergo 
down as the iiansiiioii aci enlualcs in these 
districts and in some ol the hieh Iertihty 
pockets Due to these dillereiices m the 
assumption the tutiire level of predicted 
population figuies is alsodilleicni It is in 
this context that PlatiniiigBoaid constituted 
an expelt committee to undeisiand die 
consequences ol demogiaphic tiansmonon 
the future (by 2(K)I AD) as well as on the 
prcsentcdiicational see loi 
1 he death tale in Kc’rala is alrcMcly at a loo 
levelandthcreforeluilhcidiasiicdec liiiesin 
moitality IS Iuled out ('onsequcnilythclutiire 
population gtowth willpnmaiiiy depend u|mii, 
the change in the Icitility level ol the state 
Hence the assumpticm on future Iertihty 
would determine the net .iddi.ion to the 
population by 2{K)1 AD 

lour I Lstimvii D/PnoiirTFD Sciwxn Act Ordi i 
C HiijRkNBrSiNciii AciEsin20()I AD Kiraia 
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The expert commiliee has mads* a ficsh 
iientpi 10 csiimaic/projesi ths- scIkhiI diio 
.iDup population by 20()i AD As 
must ol the sehiK)! a^e {.'roup population in 
'(K)l 4D was already boin, the attempt was 
i( t stinialc the nuinbei ol suimvois amonj; 
till 111 The suivivois ol those bom dunnp 
oish os willbc^ l4ai:etn2(XJl Iheielorc. 
I'I piojcstion ol the population has been 
lined out onis lor I o*M-OS years based on 
lineal (eitilitydeslme assumption ol the two 
\ us preceding’IW4 
It IS estimated that the si liool a^ie eioup 
0 ipulation (S-14) willdei line to S2 ^2 lakhs 
Id 2()t)l AD tioiii the present lesel ol Sk bk 
iklisentolmcniin IW”" y^withamidei-line 
i|S7() lakhs Allhe lower primary (I I’) lev el 
1 K years old), the population would bi 
17 lakhs as aitain a the pi esc nieni olmeni 
)l 21 71 lakhs students At eppei pimiaiy 
il Diesel till ileclini will hi lioin |0()7io 
dk and at high sihool (I IS I k st I liom 
ISkdiolS 7SduMngtlu samepeiiikl Hit 
i.iluk ItselcsiinialK'nalsointli ate lib iilbt 
wluiol age popiil.ition will K higin si in 
I lanad laink in Malappuiam district and 
iiwesiinKolhaniangalaiiit ilukoH inakiilam 
district Asilielerolils leyel in Malappuiam 
iscompaialivciy hielu > lh,lnollll.^dl^ttul, 
III kt raid the highest '1111111111 ol sc liool aee 
|ioputation.iiI raiiadtalukisnoiolasiiipnse 
I lie other ma|oi Imdines levi alcd iliioto'li 
(Ik estiitiaies iie (I I tin le is a dot Inn in tin 
s,.liool .ii'i |iopulalioii al all till Ihueslices 
111 almost all the taluk^ot llie 'talc t2)1lie 
dll line IS iiiinimum III no; iheiri taluks ol ihi 
1 lie and inaMmum in laink' wheie lamily 
w Hare progiamnie lia, been iniensv like 
\iappii/haoi r inakulam < t) I Ik whoolaec 
population Is inaximtiin al age 1(1 rtieiotal 
i.hool age population would decline tasin 
iiidtlicniimheiol siuden's appeal mg loi ilie 
SSI ( willalsosiaitdecn asinu Ihedeiliiiing 
cave will icMih co'leee lain on I In 
dislnhulionot estimated popul.iiion lor siiiuk 
(ailiomagt'S 14 is given m Table 1 Hu 
I ihleck'.iily indic iiedthal npioagc lOllie 
Miniihei ol pcopleineachagegioupislimliei 
Ilian ihe eailier age gioup 
Plus shows that there is lowci mg ol births 
111 recent limes Howevei the trend was 
dillercnt eatliei As a lesiilt of the between 
lee 10 14 the age pyramid would show the 
Usual high leitility paiiern Ihe piofecied 
b-’uieheloteage 10 is an indication that the 
number ol students will be fewer in the 
I ommg veais Once this wave moves on 10 
Ollier age gnwp beyond 14, a dec line in the 
college population is also quite likely 

PnisrurSti ssrio 

' 11 s ii ue that Kci ala has a del mile ads oniage 
av tar as the education is concerned even 
much before the attainment ol the 
independence. As kuch the literacy rate in 


the stall h.is bicn highei ih.in that ol India 
orally olhi i si.uesinihi louniiv e\tneailiei 
\flei indi'peiidetiii ilu educational inli 1 
sirui lure III the siaic iiiarke laiapidiriiti .n 
paiiiiul.iilv uinngtliepi ihkI 62lhiougti 
l')h2 k< Hu toil! niiinliei id sihoolslioe 
gone up from ') ■tsi» m Idid fj2 to 11 7U 
in Idkl ktui whiib ’ 1S4 .tie hieb si bi' Is 
iHSi kss m I 1’ s, bools and ii M ’ I I* 
schiHils Uy o(pci„i(||kc‘toialnunibii 
ol School .uc I ^ IV III whiiti 2 472 an 

hieh school 2Ut| !• > (1* sctu)i)ic ,mil 
(1 7 7b an 11’ sdio is In oihet winds ihe 
miinbet o' 1 p clnu b has icgisieii’d a 
tlei linini’ tn 1 , I dm the peiiod I'>'s2 k < 
lliioiii'li )oy'ii> 11,1 |,|hli iMsic the 
iiuiiibei ol s, hoolsni <il'i ic in si i ii ms undi i 
dillcieni'(cim in lilu 11 iil iiuii peiioiK 
Il I in hi noli 1 ' iisii I ilii I ilili itial llu o 
isaililinii iiiiilniili I I''i liools bolti 
inilupiivali nikdseciM mdcos 1 iniiii in 

sector wt'ilc th iiuiiiln 1 ol schools m 
uiiaidcd 'I'c loi II I III isii 11 d an tiiircase 
I wo iii'uni nisi a In inanih pulforwaid 
lot ihisplu iioiiii 111 III all liedlliiili ouplid 
will' ihi laliing bull I lie the quest loi 
svi'Sictnisi d ivpi III 111 iiion ainoim llu 
Kc'i line 11 1 1 loilii II I iss nitlu iinaiilcd 
sciiot nil' colls c| lu I 1 ill in ihi oilu I 
siMoisiil I dm ilioii yiii'iiu I aiLMinu III IS 
le iiMsitlu policy HI llu uyciiniuiniow mis 
eiainmi! iiion iiii lun d schools oitiii Iti >11 
living lo ini|'Oil ill cpi liny III ediic iiion 
infill esi'liii' 'lUiinniiiil indpiiiali aitlid 
SI clot Xqiiiili H)k n llu dsila howivir 
does not sugi'i si iiiy .ilnaiimal m icasi 111 
llu nuiiiKi ol sitiool iiii<ic unaided SCI lot 
III isimii isi (I in iri’iii lily hi iwi 111 I Ok 4 
kS .nid I0"t04 Hi ii ioh iheiaiisi loi 
dciiease in ilit |•(Cllnlnen^ .iiui piic.i'e 
aided SI lioolsi nnioisoklv bcattiiliutidlo 
the I'll lease in llu iiuin)ii r ol iinaiiii’d 
siliiiols tills cill biiomc moic i leai by 
lookiii" ill till III olnu III ol ilie studeins III 
dilleii 111 SCI tins ( I mk t) 


Il isiiuetli.ii .hecnioiment al the unaided 
I'lioi liasiiKita I ill •sietbciwien 1*174 <H 
p HIM uiaiK III till ii'lesel Hie I iiiolment 
a' I 1' k II I till' 111 nkul 1 *« 1 ' I ikti del line 
diiiine'Iu penud I'l 01 ) In eniolmeiii .11 

I I* k V t stool 11 ' ' liHi 111 I'MH ,ic 
ig I'll I '■ 1)1' I iHi. II I ’ * t I ■' 1 ' t iklls 

II I 'U t Hu I mil ni lin in il 1 lined by 

2 < 1(1 s,ink Ills s , \ 1 1 il c miauls il 

mill howsCci I'l 111 hi '1' nllMevii 
nil II isi d Ii iin iM >■ I 4 ii m o) ' to 0 7 'i 
I il Its I'l 1 ‘tot H is I II hi III 11 111 IIil 

Ilialtlii I II III o ds I pm Hill till 
uil d I I’ lu'oi I I 11 hii I I I I '>0 1 \ 

ion I'll III is Iiii in ill mull 1 Mdiniiii’ 
"•kiu 1 1 I md d ii nil I I VI mu nl 
silioiil 111 I I O'I inin III nil ' 1 li ml' 

\lilu I I'kvi I ililioni till V I I'liiuiiise 
mills u Ui il iiunibs I lint am iil llu pisi 
ol UK 11 I'l w 1' \ Is sh .mil I 101 md 
d I in o s iiini nl'( 1 i b, iv 1 los s 'M 

I lu m ilnii n 11 Hi, 1 1 h s 1 > il 11 'i 

II i< I il lisiiii ''111 ml' Is I y 

l.iklo III I'ls md II ' I I II I' •'> I il II III 

1 00 I In llu 10 ( 11 m II loi'l dll' 

(li'olni III Ills Is 1 dll nil I I it II m |0 * 

lii*ij’llkll 111 1 I ilidt will' iltlOO' 
\Mnli inll i I I ol II I d I h I II > 1 I kk 

la) > 1 ' I I ''If II 'll ' ll Ml)' 

I I V 1 I I I I I 

\niinie tbs I )(l 1 n li 1 1 1 m k 11 il.i 

I'l 4 t pi I s III It I I t I I ! 1 ll n I' 

17 ['I M s III III I V iMiii I I 'll'll md ' 

pi I IS III inim II I ' III I I bill 'ov iniiii 111 

sei loi llu ll ll I n h ip dt s I ni in ilu 
I I'silioolli I II ll 'll s'Hii O'Ki j 2 
Ul 1 "’ k'' ' 11 lO'i I h II I I'l I ll ll ll III IS 
.11 llu I I'ks ill!'ll viimi III siiiiol'is 
alnio I ll III dinni' I 'M > p.i ml indai 
Ingiisi hmil I mIiiIui ios i isditonili ’*>() 

III lO/l 10 ' 'tn in l'» 1 md ' ' Otik m 

I'l'il Nmnlii i III |ni| ll ' il nb iimml 
uiiilimn, ll nd viiipi 'loMim ll is o 
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118 in l<;7()7l dcilincd lo 12 I during 
l‘>K0-81 <indlunhcrio K) ‘Aliiriiu' 1902 01 

Oiiaciouiitol thislhi. niindicrol piolOLled 
ic.u lioiskioiiK". a niouniiiii' pnihk'ni to he 
solved lioin llic part ot tin gov eminent As 
pet govirnineiit oidei te.ii lit is appointed in 
icgulai v.iiansieswilhlivi. oi nioieyearsol 
(ontiniious seiv lie an elii'ihle loi piolii lion 
I his iaiilil) lias heionii extendeil lo non 
tcuhiiig sialt loo III 1071) I he nunihi'r ol 
pioiiiied leaihiis in lOKt u.is 4 1^1) 
llowevei Its nuiiihei hasdii liiiuvl lo 2 011 
in 1001 Oui ol this I 172 are in pnniarv 
sihool (I ii heis |i IS lobe noted that all the 
proiiiiid iiuheis m in piivale aided 
M hools 

il ilu ininitiiiiin stnneih ol siudinis pei 
siaiidaid is liss ili.in 2S iln. siliooi will he 
lonsidi iidasuni lonoiiiK I oi Sanskrit and 
Aiahii silioolilii ininiiniiinsiiiiieihneidcd 
IS ISpersi.iiidard Olihi I 2S0uniionoinii 
SI hools in till stall nearly hO poi lenl ate 
LPsiliiMils 1 1 iSI) Miijorilv ol uneconoinii 
SI hools aie in pi iv aii aided seiloi t70h) and 
401 in i'o\ eminent SOIloi f>l tin I IS91I* 
uneioiionm si hools 406 si hools had the 
elleiiivestienglhbeiween7Sand*>‘) another 
41S between SO and 74 and 02 si IumiIs had 
the elleilive strength of below St) 

Ihelorgirigdisiussionievealsihelaitthat 
thei e are sin plus Si hool s anil leai hei s at least 
in the I P sihiKil level in Kitaia at present 
and likely to iniiease luithur in the luturc 
Whaiaielhciinplii.iiionsotdvvitKllini:sihiHvl 
age population in Keiala in the educational 
SCI lor’Whatever be iheassuinplion used lor 
the luiiiie pro|Cilion, theie is unanimitv 
icgatding Ihcdei lineol si IkmvI age |vopulalion 
in the stale bv 2001 although then is 
disagreement icgatding the niagnilude ot 
decline I'lie expert i oininil tee has predii ted 
a net dei line ol S 76 lakhs by the year 2(M)I 
AD This lij’uie seems lo he aciuiaic 
conipaicil to usual pio|ei tion as it is mainlv 
cstiinaied lioni the alieady iHirn children 
without any Ic’rtilitv assumption except lor 
two years 

I he expert loininittee also noted that the 
enrolment in tiu pnmaiy stage thus had 
real hed a saturation |)oini aiounil mid- 1080s 
Thcreloic in the neai luluie this tiend will 
spread touppei pnmaiy and high si hiMil and 
later to the collegi levil 1 his is because at 
present about 7S pei leni ol the respetiive 
age group population get enrolled in 
standaid X Lven assuniing that this 
pciceniage lould Ih' made to go up to 80, 
thcniimbeiolchildienenrolledin2(XII AD 
in St iiidaiil X will be 4 |0 l.ikhs that is less 
than the ptesenl cnrolinent ol 4 14 lakhs 
According to the cx|tert i omniittee ev'n at 
the plus two educational level, there is an 
abundance ol educational inlTastiucluie in 
the slate Thcreloic rathcrihanihcexpansion 
ol inlrasttucture aiestruetunngol theexisting 

l.ii ihltex aie nei ess.irv in ihis diret tion 


Another suggestion is towards aHlueing 
the number of teachers training institutes like 
HLd centres and teachers training centres 
iTK'las iheii are surplus leac bets already 
in the stale However, further training to 
teachers such as refreshei couises 
reorientation programmes and leaching in 
subjects like compuiei education basic 
eliilionics eti willhavetofindplaceinlhe 
cuiiiiulum III the 21st leniuiy 

As sev eral schmilsare alieady been c loscd 
and scveial ilass rooms remain vacant 
till SI existing huildingscan he utilised for 
alternative purposes luilher new con 
struclioii ol building foi the school has io 
be done only on a selective and priority h.isis 
so Ih It Ihi sav mg that could be so derived 
I an ben iiivesicdloi fiettering the amenities 
,uul lailimes such as provulme drinking 
waiei loili Il.iiiliiies etc 
As .ilieady inerilioned there are 2 1)11 
pioieiiedtcailiersin 10‘'1 alliiiprivaleaidei) 
sector ol which I I72areinprimaiy siliixils 
Roiiehiv itiosialoialdrainontlu i xihequci 
amounistoovii Rs7iroic Ihcseproieitcil 
liai furs i.iii be utilised liii imjiioving the 
quality ol ediiialion with tutorial system or 
lemedialeducaiion liiaddilion thercisalso 
piohicm ol uneconomii siIuhvIs where the 
pioblem of suiplie teachers exists In the 
loiiiing years as the percentage ol the 
population 111 the sihool age group goes 
down this pioblem is likely lo gel worsen 
riicieloie a iiieihanism has to be evolved 
loabsoibllie protec led tcai licrsin the private 
sector in school wheie tcaihcrs aic needed 
Currently there are nearly 1 Olakhtcachers 
in Keralawithateachcr-pupii ratioof 1 10 9 
while lor all India the ratio is I 14 Out ol 
this I lakh teachers are in the government 
and .tided sei tor with 57 07 lakh students 
Assuming current level ot enrolment in the 
unaided private sec tor in the nc.ir fiituie, the 
hkelveniolmcntin the government .mdpnv.ile 
aided sector together will be 46 75 lakhs 
IV eii lo maintain the prevent lev cl ol teacher 
pupil ratio (I 10), the numbei ol teachers 
rcquiiedwillheoiiiy 46 71 hikhs indicating 
a surplus of 25 0(K) teachers in the slate 
Therelott unless some serious policy 
mcMsuiis aie undertaken the siiualioii will 
become explosive and frusttaling lor the 
teaching community as a whole The diaiii 
of resoiiices f rom the govcmmcni cxc hequer 
will be approximately Rs 00 crorc per year 
T he report suegcsls that Kerala is slowly 
moving tow.irdsascll linancingcduc.ilional 
model Due to theceimomic buoy,me y ol the 
si/cMble segment 111 the population parents 
are ready to give their children the best 
iiainingandmakeihcbcsimvcstmcntpossibic 
bven though this conclusioneaiiriotdirec I is 
del ivc Inim the above analysis )he committee 
tell that the enrolment of i hildren in private 
unaided schixils is birund to increase due to 
hhi'ral nrnvision in the Kerala bducationai 


Rules as well as the at fordabilnv of paienii 
Therefore unless the old insiiiuiion 
ac'i ommodate new c Inuiges and c hallenges u 
providebeiterl.icililics thcexisieiiceol ihe,i 
institutions in the long run will be at sniki 
Toconcludc,lhctallingbinhiatcinKeiai i 
deiiiiilcly has an impact on the education il 
sector as the number ot school-gonn. 
piipulationiiithesi.iieisdwmdlmg Hieielon 
the number of schools .ind leachei s are likely 
to be surplus in the coming yeais Howevei 
the closing down ol the schools is to be 
undcTiaken with caution iiMiking at the socio 
economic h.ickeiound oi the place and noi 
just the numbei ol siudems m a si hool /h / 
v< Ilie argument that I'lc prohleni ol 
uneconomic schools isi.iused by the larui 
expansion ol unaided scIiikiIs docs not sec n 
lobevalidinthei.isi ol Kei.il.’ Asii.irein' 
desiie quality education in tlii si.ile ever 
shoulderine liigliei costs the gicMtesi task 
ahead of thegovif lime nt would be loimpiovi 
the ijualitv ol the exisiine institution 
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China: Planning the Future 

YiRen 


Pas! success has understandably injected optimism into China's loiig- 
u mi planning, as reflected in the drafts of the ninth fise-sear plan and 
the second long-term plan tec ently unveiled h\ ( hmese planners But 
past record is no guarantee of future perfoimam e 


HINA has recently unveiled drafts «( Us 
ninth livc-yearplan and its second long term 
plan The economy is set to take on a course 
ol further high growth up to 2010 

in an era ol uncertainty and under- 
ichievcmcnt, the Chinese planners arc in an 
envious position they have had the rare 
satisfaction of seeing the target of the first 
long-term plan tulf’lled five years ahead of 
schedule Initiated in 1980 itwastoqmidiuple 
the total value of GNP in 20 years (which 
implies an annual growth rate of nearly 7 2 
[lercent notatall a mean least by international 
standards) Inreality however, in the last 17 
years since 1979 GDPhasgiownby 9 8 per 
cent per annum As a result, the target will 
be reached before the end ol I99S ITiusthc 
Chinese govcinment is able to upgrade its 
objective lor the ye<ir 2000 to offset the 
impact ol (lopulation growth the revised 
target no« is that perc apita income in the year 
2000 should be four times as high as in 1980 

The succ c ss in the past has urideistandahly 
injci ted optimism into China s long teim 
planning toi the years up to 2010 llic 
pioposcd target is to double the si/e of GNP 
again in the 10 years between 2000 and 2010 
(which would require an annual growth r.ite 
ol about 7 2 jK'r cent) It this is realised in 
time of which the planners arc apparently 
confident in the light of past experience 
China would have joined the ranks ol the 
most outstanding economic perf oi mers such 
as Japan and the tour Asian Tigers all of 
who succeeded in sustaining high growth 
rates ovci extended pciiods of time (2^-'^0 
years) 

But past recotd is no guarantee for future 
pelformance Chinaisccrtainlyfacnngamore 
difficult task than It did in 1980 The success 
ol China’scconomy in the past has depended 
on several factors whose potential for further 
clleci IS however likely to decline 

(1) Rapid rural industnalisation,dunng which 
a large number ol previously agncullural 
labours took up manufacturing employment, 
resulting in substantial gain in level of overall 
productivity Bui further growth in the rural 
industrial sector is constrained now by us 
relatively small-sized plants, lower level of 
technology,environmental problems as well 
as tougher competition 

(2) Implementation of a regional strategy 
which boosted die comparative advantages 


themoicdevelopcdci asialareas Tins policy 
has however resulied in .i w idening regional 
gap and pronpicd tear lor China s 
disintegration It is therefore politically 
unsustainable Intact ihc central government 
has lonimittcd itself lo reducing this gap 
during the period undci planning 
(f) Reform in ihc inter-government 
relationship which created effective 
institutional incentives forw idespread local 
govcrnment-ledeconomn development But 
It has also given rise to localism and 
adminisirativecorruption rhctemptationfor 
greater control has already encouraged the 
c en ti al government to adopt tighter fisc a I and 
administrative measures whic hare likely to 
reduce the incentives 

(4) Signific ant progress in export promotion 
and success in attracting inward foreign 
investment With rising protectionism and 
increasing competition in the international 
market howevei further piogrcss m these 
areas is far from assured 

On the other hand the ei ononiy is facing 
a number of sc nous problems Among them 
some are new while others are those that past 
reforms have failed to overcome Partly as 
a rcsuli ol the single minded pursuit lor 
industrial devt lopri.ciil hy the govemmeni in 
the past decade and a hall, agricultural 
development has been neglected and has 
stagnated siiiic the niid-l98(ls Various 
souices of study h.ivc confirmed that China 
will have lo make a major effort to merely 
meet its own need loi gram in Ihc next IS 
years According to China’s own estimates 
on present trends China will experience a 
shortfall of 6S million tons of grain by the 
year 2010. while the estimate of the 
Worldwatc h Institute puts the short! all at 1 56 
million tons 

Second despite past emphasis on reform 
in the slate sector China’s state-owned 


cnierpnses, whiehmakc upK>me60 percent 
of the natioii s industrial capacity, still lack 
dynamism w it), o.ily a third making profitk 
Any progress in iios vector is likely lo be 
slow given ihat the state is apparently 
appiehciisivcof the political implications that 
a programme of large scale privulisalion 
would entail 

Ihird rising inflation has become a 
pcrsisuiiiteaiureol tlieecorioniv .cssiKiated 
with budgelaiv deticii foi the central 
gov erniiii ni I he neexi to kec p inflation under 
conirol IS like Iv to indue c the govei nnicni lo 
impose a credit squeeve tiom time lo time 
undermining the prospect ol a steady high 
glow th I ale On the othc i hand the shortage 
of budgclaiy lesenue will consirain Ihc 
centre s ability to develop the ina.sive 
III! ravtruc turai c apac itic s that aic needed for 
the further development of the niiional 
economy 

I ourih the economy <l^ a whole remains 
iiiefliiicntandisc haiacteroedbs widcspiead 
waste Unlessihc c uncniimidcultheeconomy 
canbctransfoiiiiedwithgreaterioniribiiiion 
from technical jii ogress thete would be major 
resource constraints on the rcalisationof the 
growth target 

lifth wilhahugepopiilationbisc pnssuie 
on resources andcmplovmenl.)i>poriunincs 
IS bound lo incicasc Ihc c iriem planning 
target lor jMipulalioii growth is lo linni llie 
incicMse to IIK) inilhoi< hclwn n 2(KK) and 
2010 whichicquiiesthe mini il jKipulation 
growth latc to be ontrollcd undci iii’hl 
personspcrihous.imlpojiul ilion (iivcnlh.it 
in the past 1 / years since 197'/ when massive 
governinent effoils of population conirol 
through Its one child policy piovoked 
widespread Icsc nimeni illHimc and iccusalion 
of human riglii violaiioii ahroad the 
poinilatiori still grew by 14 jnrsons per 
thousand a \c‘.ir ihc task lor the tuluie looks 
extremely lough 

1 inally the growth of inaietial wealth and 
rising tide of consumerism and com 
iiieicialisrn have given rise to what some 
called collectivet oriuption by which is 
meant that everyone except the faiiriei has 
engaged incorrupt behaviour ol ‘omeform 
or another which reflects a fundamental 
disinterest in collective goals or national 
interest 1 he upshot is that a large sec non 
of the Chinese population is no longer 
prepared to woik as hard as in the past 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Common Property Resources and the 
Environment^ Context 

Role of Biophysical versus Social Stresses 

NSJodha 

7/i/s pai»i deals with (ommon ptopeits lesoum s (CPRs) as a part 
societal lespcmses to hif>h nsk low pioductiuts ensironmenl in the 
drv regions of India and the decline (PRs iindei changing social and 
institutional <ik umstances despite then unchanged hio-physiial 
contexts lecuiing to degradation of a communits asset and erosion of 
environment-fnendls sutvival options foi the people 


I 

Introduction 

RllRAl lommon propniy rewurtes (oi 
rjlhcr Lomiiion propcity itgimcs) (CTRs) 
jre mstitulioritil ainingcincnls evolved hy 
iiiminunitic' to (.oik i lively iTunagc and use 
their natuial resouriev In diy iiopical aieas 
ot India I ind in other drv icgionv' tbev also 
lormcdiipanol tuiiil|xopk s aratejnes tor 
jd|usting to th( haish and slresslul environ 
mental toiiditions (Boikos ct al I'JK'j 
HiomIcy and I crnca 19S9| Historically 
sixMkinp in siK li arc as ( PRs may be treated 
as product ot the stressed environment 
However under the changing citeumstanecs 
in di) tiopies ot India cJcspiic persisiuiice 
ol bio physical stresses ( PRs are r.ipidly 
dc c lining 1 his has happened due to several 
changes accompanying the process ot rural 
tianstoimation which have marginahsedthe 
role and utility ol ( PRs in the rural economy 
amt have ciihIcU the social and tnstiluiional 
iramework that ensured protection and 
regul lied use ol ( PRs as c ominunity assets 
Thus the man made circumstances dis 
lasouringt PRshivc acquiredpiimacyover 
the biophysical conditions that tavoured 
CPRs Inihebroadei context this may amount 
toadi aegardot ccolo ncal aiuJ environmental 
imperatives by focusing on short term 
* consideiations Iht present paper based on 
a detailed study ol ( i‘Rs in dry tropics ot 
India illusiiiitcs the above phenomenon 
The paper draws or the household and 
village lesc I data c ollected dunng the field 
work over a period ol three years from over 
RO villages III 2(1 distric ts scattered in six dry 
tropical st.ncs ol India (see Map) Metho¬ 
dological and other details arc reported 
elsewhere (Jodha 1*>H6 1992] This paper 
an (lysesthe ticld level inlormationthc focus 
heini! on the changing nature oi stresses 
and the consci^ucnt changes m the status ot 
CPRs in the cJrv regions ol India 


In Section II we present a generalised 
pictuie ol (.nsiiomnental teaturcs ot dry 
regions that historically favoured the 
institution ol CPRs This understanding is 
remloued bv the comparison ol situation of 
('PRs in arcMs with higher and lower dcgiec 
of environmental stresses Sc*ction III,briefly 
comments on the persistent utility ol CPRs 
nid people s dependence on them However 
despite this there had been lapid decline in 
the aicas, pioductivity and upkeep ol CPRs 
In Section IV decline of CPRs is explained 
in terms ol new sources of stress emerging 
from the general dynamics of rural change 
demogiaphic pressure, side eticcts of public 
Intel VI ntions/markct forces technological 
c hanges, etc Fhese factors seem to int1ui‘nce 
the community s approach to their natural 
icsouiccs moic than the bio-physical sties!>e!> 
that necessitated stronger (TPR support tor 
the village economics 

The conclusion ol the paper is that unless 
the bio physical constraints in the dry aicas 
aie subst intially reduced, the deliberate 
mar gina! isation ot CPRs wcxild mean mduced 
langc of locally managed and used options 
tor the iKMpIc to withstand the environmental 
stresses I his is more so tor the rural poor 
whe continue tosigniricantlydepcndonCPRs 
loi their sustenance 

II 

Circum&tanco Favouring CPR& 
in Dry Regions 

CPRs could be stmply described as 
community’s natural resourees where every 
member has access and usage facility with 
specified ohligatnm, without anybody having 
exclusive property nght over them In the 
Indian villages CPRs generally include 
'community pastures, community forests, 
wastelands, common dumping and threshing 
grounds, watershed drainage and village 
ponds, rivers and nvutos as well as their 


banks and beds fiven when the formal legal 
ownership of some of these resources rests 
with certain agencies (eg, wastelands or 
uncultivated lands, belong to the state s 
revenues department) in Jc facto sense they 
belong to the village communities Most ol 
these community icsouiccs despite then 
other specific uses serve as important sources 
ot biomass (fodder fuel food fencing 
timhci etc) for thi* rural communities (Jodha 
IWOa b[ bquallyimiionamareihetemiKiral 
and spatial patterns ot supplies ot their 
product that furthci enhance the utility ot 
CPRs in dry regions 1o undei stand these 
and related aspects we may comment on the 
agio-climatic Icatures ol iJry tropical areas 
that imparts special significance to the 
provision ot CPRs in these habitats Table I, 
sketches the key taciois involved in the 
process 

I he pnxluction environment ol the diy 
landarcas m India could be broadly desci ibcal 
intermsof low and variable ramlall ticqueiit 
droughts heteiogcnous (including eiodible 
and low leitility) land resources iiatuic s 
low regenerative capacities and limited and 
high nsk production options Thee laclois 
or constraints have several implications at 
regional level village-community level and 
farm household level In the historical con 
text persistence ol such harsh and iisky 
environmental conditions gave rise lo the 
circumstances tavouiablc to the prov sion 
ol CPRs 

Formstanccat the regional level (le maciu- 
units ot dryland tract') the aforementioned 
low and unstable production oossibilities 
restricted population growth encouragext 
market wise isolation ot villages and did not 
attrac tciiough technological and institutional 
interventions Allthesecircumstanccsollered 
limited incentives inri compulsions fui 
pnvaiisation of vast land areas This helped 
in retaining Iragik lands as CPRs 
At the village-community level the 
heterogeneity and fragility of land resuuaes 
alongwith the variable rainfall made it 
difficult to fully harness the potential ot 
resources and adequately meet the en 
vironmental risks through private resoun e 
based crop farming alone Balancing of 
intensive (by cropping) and c xlensive (by 
pasiure/forest) uses of land as required by 
the resource charactcnstics. became a part 
ol collecuvc strategies for nsk management 
and production enhancement The provision 
ol CPRs, enforced through the social 
sanctions for protection and usage regulation 
facilitated the aforesaid strategies 
At the fann household level .despite several 
folk-agronomic practices such a.< crop and 
livestock based mixed farming, diversified 
cropping, and other elements of land 
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ixtcoMve Jarming systems the narrow 
t irm) prodULtion base of private farming 
mild not ensure piotcction against risks due 
10 temporal and spatial vanabilits of rainfall 
licncL dcpendenieoniolicctivc risk sharing 
ind complementarity of PPR <private 
piopi its icsource) and CPR based activities 
bet mis nw. cssary This again favoured the 
provision of CPRs 

I he features of agro climatic environ 
uni and adaptive measuiesdcscnbed above 
in be observed in smaller oi larger measure 

III most parts ol dry region But the whole 
I u ture often gets blurred when situation tor 
m It to-untfs (even disintt level) is aggregatcnl 
|lodhal990jl In the prtKcss the micro level 
le g village level) environmental situation 
which ultimately mtluencc the status of CPRs 
I mams unobserved (lodha 199()a Chamhets 
‘/9()I Hence in order to illustrate the 
Mtuation mniinanscd by Tabic I two sub 
I ts of villages out ol the K2 villages covered 
l> the study (Jodha 19X6J arc made I he 
s'loup one consists ol 28 villages having 
higher degree' of environmental stress and 
eroup two includes 24 vilagcs with lowti 
ilegrecolbio physical stress whichinBuencc 
the extent ol CPRs and compleiiicniaiilies 
between the C PR PPR based activities 

II may be noted that some sa'iables 
indicating cnviropnicnial stress such as 
I imtall and its vaiiability may not reflect 
uuc picture at particular village level as 
these data open relate to lainfall at fat 
iway local'ons eg district oi bicek 
iKjdquartcrs and the spatial sanabilily of 
1 untall in dry tropics (even within a short 
iistancc ot a tew kilometres) is incredibly 
high [Virmani ct al 1982] Hence while 
selecting Ihc villages with high or low 
(.nvironmentil stresses highei weight has 
luen given lo the indicaiois ol the situation 
ilial IS visible uhseived or rciordoi al the 
village level I hey include frequency ot 
liought and crop failures length of crop 

1 rowing season, extent ot sub marginal 
Imd, extent ol land without irngation 
ticility etc 

SummansedquanUtativedetailsf Table 2), 
trom the villages with higher and lower degree 
of environmental stress may flutter cor¬ 
roborate the above inferences on CPR — 
prumotingcircumstanccs AccordingtoTabie 

2 the villages with lower but highly vanable 
■ iinfall higher frequency ot drought, shoitm- 
crop growing season, and larger extent ot 
sub marginal lands, limited irrigation facility 
— all ot them representing different sources 
»• environmental stress—have greater extent 
ol CPRs Pnor to land reforms of 1950s 
(which substantially reduced their area), 
CPRs accounted tor 39-58 per cent of total 
•uea in the villages with higher degree ol 
environmental stress The corresponding 
(iguies for environmentally suMedow stress) 
villages was 15 lo 23 per cent CPRs as 
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Sticss (Village' 28) 

Siiiss IViliagcs 22) 
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Indicators of siitss 



0 

Annual avciage roinlaP (nun) 

t(K) 74(1 

8(X) 1150 

o 

Raillall V inability (ctx tlicicnl ol vaiiation)*' 

It to 

18 21 

o 

Length of crop grow ing season (days) 

65 90 

185 J’O 

o 

Pvenis of droughl/tiop failure in S year (m>) 

2 1 

0 i 

o 

Aaa of sub mail inal lands in village area' (per cent) 6'> h2 

K It 

V 

txienl ol unimgalcd cn>p lands (pei cent) 

(1 (> 

to t» 

B 

Adaptation mcasuics 



V 

Households wuh duiiunancc of livestock in 




mixed tanning 

68 84 

1 9 

0 

Households with natural scgciaiion os pnncipal 
souat ot (fodder) biomass (per ctni) 

« 52 

5 / 

o 

Proportion of area undci crops with high 




sialk grain ratio (jki cent) 

71 9t 

•>7 18 

o 

Extent of colleclivc sharing practices in the village' ino) 9 1 ( 

5 5 

0 

Households using more than lour CPR pruducis 
as input in pnvaie tanning (per cent) 

76 84 

1127 

o 

Share of CPRs in village areas I9S0 52 

59 58 

IS ?t 

o 

Population density 1951 (no/Km*) 

57 49 

105 IS’ 

(a) S/mrtf Data collccied for the study of CPRs Jodha (1986) RLOvtfed82 

villages from 6 states in 


dry tropical regions of India. The distnbution of sub !«ts of villages i e ilH>ie with higher and lower 
dqpee of bio physical stiesses lespecuveiy is as follows Andhra Pradesh (t 4) Gujoral (4 S) 
Kafnalaka(4 1) Madhya Pradesh (4 2) Maharashtra (4, 3) Rajasthan (6 2) TaimtNaduO ^) 
(b) Ckwfliciem ol vanaium of rainfall based on reinfali records u distnct/taluka he*adquartcrs 
(() Sub-marginal lands include areas wuh sandy and unferolc soils high exieni of salimiy rocky and 
undulaimg K^graphy areasuffenng with waterlogging peienniai weeds shrubs etc md suitable 
for cidlivaiion 

(d) Collective sbanng activiiies include lolhuive upkeep and pnxectKHi of CPRs lomnum use of 
pnvme lands dunng non crop season, seed shanng desilling ol village pontls iiuinlt nance of 
catchments of peicolaiioD tanks jouit Held operation dunng crop seascui fodder slocking for chaniy 
maintenance of village bulls contnbuuiry fund for common taciluies (including joinl iiitgaiion fix 
village mteiesis) etc 
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mentioned earlier represented part of the 
tolleitivc risk sharing and resource 
management systems, svhose overall extent 
was much higher in the villages with greater 
hio-physical stresses 

Not only CPR area and CPR contribution 
to pnxluction systems, diltcr significantly 
bclwc*en the villages with higher and lower 
degree of bio-physical stresses, the extent of 
(Hher adaptation measures, especially those 
loi using on importance of bio-mas stability 
and Its uses, also varied in the two groups 
ot villages Thisisreflectedby higher values 
of relevant variables in the drier villages For 
examples the extent ol CPRs also 
strengthened the natural biomass-centred 
strategics in the drier villages, whose extent, 
rellecicd by values ol dillrrent variables 
(such ciops with higher sialk grain ratio, 
dominance ol livestock in mixed farming. 
CPR products as major inputs in private 
faiming. etc), was higher in these villages 
than less dry vill iges Table 2 piovides more 
coniparati vedetailson the two sctsol villages 
idcntilted out ot over KO villages studied 
(lodha I9K6I 

III 

Decline of CPRs Despite their 
Rationale and Utility 

InlormalionunderTahIc I and 2 indicated 
that CPRs played important role in people's 
biomass centied and diversified production 
systems and lepresented an important 
component of collective resource manage 
mem and nsk sharing stratc'gics in the clrv 
liopical regions ot India This may be 
conipicmenied by some t)uanlitic'd intor 
malion on contiibulinns ol CPRs 

Despite the inoniioiing and mcasuicnieni 
complexities the conitibulions ol CPRs 
Were quantilied particularly in leiins ot 
IikI and lodder supplies as well as 
einployinctu and income generation tor 
riiiai households Details tor over 80 
villages icported elsewheic (Jodha 1986) 
iiKlicated that ruial people especially the 
lural pool wiih vciy limited private 
rcsouiccs depend on ('PRs tor meeting 
hulk ot then bio mass needs Over 80 to 
l(X) pc‘i cent ot the poor households depend 
on CPRs lot these supplies According to 
the inlormation summansed under Table 
f despite degradation and reduced 
pioductivitv CPRs in diltcicni areas 
contribute lo the pout households as 
follows fuel sufiphcs 66 lo 84 per cent 
iniiual ura/ing 69 to 84 per cent, employ- 
inem days 128 to 196 days per household 
pel year, annual income Rs 514 to 774 per 
household This constitutes more thin a 
lilihot total household income in most 
cases fhe dependence ol nch households 
on CPRs (tor products, income, employ- 
mem) IS seiv hale However their locus 


IS on acquiring CPR land as pnvate land 
Inclusion ot CPR income in household 
incomes, reduces the extent ol rural income 
inequalities as indicated by Gini coefficient 
of income distribution (Table 3) However, 
despite environmental imperatives sup¬ 
porting the need tor CPRs and quantifi^le 
evidence on their contributions to rural 
economy (especially the economy ol the 
rural poor), since early 1950s CPRs are on 
the decline in every part ot dry tropical 
regions ot India 


Table 4, reproduced from an earlier p,iper 
[Jodha 1990a]. covenng all the 82 villages 
from seven states in the dry regions indicates 
that CPR area has declin^ by 31 to 55 per 
cent in the study villages of different suites 
dunng the early 1950s to the early I9k()s 
Other studies in the dry regions idemifit j 
the accentuation ot this decline (lyengci 19)ss 
Blaikie ct al 1985. Brara 1987, Chopra oi al 
1990, Chen 1988, Arnold and Stewart 19891 
Reduced area ol CPRs causing over 
crowding and overexploitation ot ihcir 


1 AHII 5 EXTHO or PfcOFU ‘s DfeMaSOENTL ON COMMON PllO«.llTY R|-S(HIR( 1 S (CPRs) IN DRY RHiION ' 


Slates (with House- CPRs Contnbutnwi of HouKhold Supplies Finnloyinenl Incoinu cK 
No ol DisiriUs hold Fuel Animal Per Household CPR V.iluc ot Gnu 
and Villjgesi Calegones Supplies^ Crazinf* Employ Annual IncoiiHias CouMisicniol 



(Percent) (PerCent) 


meni 

Days 

(No) 

Income' 

(Rs) 

Proponion‘ 

(PerCenO 

IncoiiK lioiii 

All All 

Souiccs Souici 
Ejicludiii^ 
CPRs 
(Pei Ci ‘111 

Andhra 

Poor 

84 


119 

514 

17 

041 

(ISO 

Piadish (1 2) 

Others 

n 


IS 

62 

1 

041 

('SO 

Oujaral (2 4) 

Poor 

66 

82 

1% 

774 

18 

oil 

04S 


tJlhers 

8 

14 

80 

185 

1 

(111 

0 ts 

Karnataka 

Poor 


81 

I8S 

649 

•>() 



(1 2) 

outers 


29 

14 

170 

1 



Madhya 

Poor 

74 

79 

181 

711 

22 

014 

044 

Pradesh (2 41 

Othcis 

12 

14 

52 

186 

1 

014 

0 44 

Maharashtra 

Pool 

7S 

69 

128 

SS7 

14 

0 40 

(MX 

(1 6) 

Others 

12 

27 

41 

177 

1 

040 

048 

Rajasthan 

Poor 

71 

84 

165 

770 

21 



(2 4) 

Othcis 

21 

18 

61 

411 

2 



Tanul Nadu 

PlHIl 



117 

718 

22 



(1 2) 

Others 



11 

164 

2 




a I his and all oilier tables in llu. |ia|)ci arc based on village/household data Iroiii sludv villages icpontd 
by JcMiha (1986) 

h Nuinixi ol sainpls household Iroiiieach village vaiied lioiii 20to 16 intliilcieiii disinsis Pihii ik 
dslincd lo include agncullui d lahouars and small linn (<2 ha diyland ujuivalsnl) hiHisehold 
Othsis nislude large taimhoiisshuldsonly 

c FuelgalheadliomCPRsaspio|H)nionolli>lallusluseddunnglha'csc.is<>nsiovLriiimht wIioIlm ii 
d Animal unit grazing days im ( PRs as pio|HMlion ot loial oninul unit grazing days 
e Total employmeni Ibmugh CPR product collection 

I IntoiiR iiMinly ihiough CPR pioduct colli non 1 ht • siiiiution piocedua uiidea'sliinalcd ihc aclii il 
income derived liuiiiCPRs |see Jodha l9X6al 
g ( PR income as per cent u** income fnnii all other souiccs 

h Higher value ot Cini coefficient indicates highci dtgicc ol income inequalities Calculations aic Iwscd 
on income data lor I9H1 84 from a panel household uivead under ICRI5AT s village level sludu 
(ICRISAT I984I The panel ol 40 households Innn each village me luded lO households lioiiieach il 
Ihccategones namely large medium and small farm households and labour households 


Iaru 4 bxnsi ANi>l)i(iiM (X Ari A(II-CPR Land IN Dry RkiIons' 


Stale (and No 
ot Distncisl 

No of 
Study 
Villages 

Aieaol 
CPRs 
1982 84 
(ha) 

( PRs as PropuHinn of 

TtdjI Village Area_ 

1982 84 1950 S2 

(fS,rCcm) (Per Cent) 

Decline in 
the Area of 
CPRs sini e 
1950-S> 
(PerCeni) 

Persons Per lOh, 
ol CPR Aiei 
19SI 198’ 

(No) iNi'i 

Andhra Pradeshd) 

10 

827 

II 

IK 

42 

48 

Ill 

Cujaiat (1) 

15 

589 

II 

19 

44 

82 

218 

Karnataka (4) 

12 

1165 

12 

20 

40 

46 

117 

Madhya Pradesh (1) 

14 

1415 

24 

41 

41 

14 

47 

Maharashtra (1) 

n 

918 

15 

22 

11 

40 

88 

Rajasthan (1) 

II 

1849 

16 

16 

55 

II 

50 

Tamil Nadu (2) 

7 

412 

10 

21 

50 

101 

286 


a Table adapted from Jodha (I986), where more disaggiegaied details ore rcpurted 
b CPRs include connnonity pasture, village forest, waste land,watershed drainage, n vet and n vuiei ban) 
other common lands D^a indicate average area per village 
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putcniial. has led to physical degradation 
and reduced productivity of CPRs. The 
overexploitation and poor upkeep of CPRs 
accentuating their physical degradation is 
also due to slackening or discontinuation 
of traditional CPR management practices. 
As reported elsewhere [Jodha 1990a, 
1992], more than 90 per cent of the villages 
currently do not enforce usage regulation 
nor collect any levy or taxes for investment 
in CPRs as they had in the past. More than 
KO per cent the villages no longer enforce 
nny user obligations today. This is a 
consequence of the state interventions 
marginalising the role of community 
leadership and decline of collective concern 

the village level. 

Table 5 presents the net results of the 
ihove in terms of details on various aspeci.s 
if physical depletion of CPRs. Findings by 
ithcr researchers (lyenger 1988, Brara 
1987, Chen 1988. Ananthram and Kalla 
1988) also corroborate this evidence, 
deduced number of products from the CPRs 
from 27 to 46 in the past to 8 to 22 at 
iruseni) and decline in the quality an 
]uantity of existing products clearly 
nanifesi llic bio-physical decline of CPRs 
ind their reduced capacity «i sustain the 
liomass-centrcd economy of the vilLigcs 
n dry regions. This also represents the 
educed bio-diversiiy maintained through 
he CPRs in the past. 

IV 

Decline of CPRs: New Sourcc.s 
of Stress 

The fact of rapid decline of CPRs in dry 
ireas IS well rccogni.scd. The lactors 
’oniribuling to the decline are also 
l(K‘umented at macro-and micro levels 
Jodha 1990a. 1992, Chopra cl al 19901. 
The purpo.se of this section is lo identify 
he process by winch ihe role (rather than 
he presence) of hio-physical (actor 
upporling CPRs is marginalised. In other 
voids, we look at the new sources of 
tresses disfavouring CPRs and their 
iriinacy over the CPR-supporting environ- 
ncntul s(res.scs. For doing so. we first sketch 
he process in Table 6 and then present some 
luaniilativc evidence to support it in Tabic 

Furthermore, we present the quantitative 
■vidcnce with reference to the subset of 28 
illagcs (Table 2) where the higher degree 
>1 hio-physical stresses necessiiatesthc strong 
Tovision of CPRs. 

Broadly speaking, the key factor 
idvcrscly affecting the status of CPRs is 
he overall pattern of rural transformation, 
vhich has either reduced the importance of 
rPR.s in the rural economy or made it difficult 
c maintain them as dependable community 
ssets. 'Die process is manifested by several 
actors such as increased extent of 


technological and institutional interventions 
by the state, physical and market integration 
of dry areas, increased population pressure 
and significant changes in pimple's attitude 
towards common resource, and visible 
changes in farming system.s and resource use 
practices induced by new technological and 
market circum.stancc as well as Ihe state 
support. These factors o-s elaborated below, 
have individually or jointly generated 
incentives or compulsions to discard CPRs 
at regional, community and farm household 
levels. In the process, circumstances that 
historically favoured provision of CPRs at 
all the three levels (Table I) have been 
replaced by the ones that disfavour CPRs 
(Table 6). These changes are fell and observed 
in most villages in the dry regions. Some of 
them have been reported in quantitative terms 
as they relate to die study villages (Table 7), 
Firstly, according toTablc6 at the regional 
level, due to rapid population growth and the 
statc’sundcclarcd policy ot converting CPRs 
into private lands, and technological and 
market related factors, there arc more 
opponunitics and stronger incentives (or 
compulsions) to convert CPRs into private 


lands. .M the overall regional level, on th< 
basis of evidence from over 80 villages, roll 
of these factors have been discusset 
elsewhere (Jodha 198.5a. l9KSh. 1990a 
1990b. 1992]. In the subgrouped villages 
where higher degree of bio-physical siressei 
suggest the need for cxiensi vc CPRs. i he roR 
factors divci sely at I ccting CPRs IS il lusiratcc 
with the help of Table 7 

Accordingly, a comparison of situation 
during early 1950s and early 1980s shows 
that population density in most villages 
has almost doubled, distance to market 
centres has reduced siihsiantially; techno¬ 
logical change in terms ol irrigation facility 
and tractorisation has incre.i.scd signifi¬ 
cantly; Ihe land prices have increased by 
three-folds. Icasibility and opportunity foi 
privatisation ol CPRs. which have non¬ 
existent in the past, have become real and 
attractive possibilities (as shown by theexlem 
and events of priv,iiis.iiiuii). All thc.se 
components of rural tr.inslorinalion have 
created new incentive or compulsions lo 
reduce CPR area. 

At the village-community level, the above 
developments are complemented by the 


TaBLI- 5 SOMI InOK AlOKSOf PhYSIC'AI. Dl'OHAllAnuN (H- CPKs IN Dhy Kboions ol Ini>ia'‘ 


Indicalors ol Changed 



Stoics (with No ot Villavcs) 



Status .ind Context 
lor Comparison 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

O) 

Cujarai 

(4) 

Karnataka 

(2) 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

(3) 

Mahura.shlru Kaiusihan 

(3l l4) 

T.iiiiil 

Nadu 

(2) 

No of CPR- 
products collected 
by villagers ' 
in the pn.M 

,12 


40 

46 

10 

27 

?*> 

.At preseni 


II 

19 

22 

ID 

n 

« 

Nil of trees and 
shrubs per heelaie in 
Protected CPRs 

476 

6K4 

662 

K82 

4S4 

SI7 

V>K 

UnpitHceled CPRs 

195 

Kl.f 

205 

215 

77 

96 

H.1 

No of watering 
points (|ionds) in 
grazing CPRs. 

In Ihe past 

17 

29 

20 

16 

V 

4X 

14 

At pre.sciil 

4 

1.^ 

4 

t 

4 

II 

1 

No of CPR pliils 
where rich vegetal ion 
(indicated hy ilKir 
noineiiclalure) is 
no longer available 


12 

3 

6 

4 

l.s 


CPR area used lor 
cullle gni/iiig in ihe 
past, currently grazed 
mainly by shee|>/ 
goal (bar' 

4K 

112 

95 


f>2 

175 

M 


a Bu.sed on uKservution and physical verificalion of eurrent slatus (during I9X2-X4) and ihc paiii Uelails 
coilceicd fmin oral and recunied description of CPR.s in diffeicnt villages. The choice of CPKs where 
plot based data aie icponed was guided by availability of post inforiiuiliiiii about them 
b Includes difletvni types of fraas. flowers, leaves, roots, iindier. fuel, fodder, eic, in the villages ‘Past' 
indicates the period preceding the 1950s 'Present' indicates Che early l9K0s 
c Prwceicd CPRs were the areas (called 'oiaii'. etc) where for religious reasons li ve I rocs and shrubs arc 
not cur. The situation of CPR plots (nurobering between 2 and 4 in diffment ureas) was compared with 
other bordering plots of CPRs which were not protected by any religious or other sanctions 
d Relates to area covered by speeifie phMs. traditionally used for grazing high productivity animals tc g 
cattle in milk, working bulk^.s or horses of feudal landlords). Due to ibeirdepleiion, such animals are 
no more grazed there. 



Tabu 6 OwiiMSiANds AintKsii v Ar-ncnNc. rot Extbni and StaiiisofCPRvin UhvRuiIo 


decline ul group ja lion or c olktii ve sti Jtegics 
toi rcMiuae mdOdgcment <md risk sharing 
This happened both due to ms reused 
diUcrentiatioii ot the rural lomniunity as 
well as marginalisation of traditional lornis 
ot luial co-operation Hsurption ot 
community s mandate and initiatives by the 
sutc through a variety ot legal, adinitiistrat i ve 
and fiscal measures [Jodha I99()b| and the 
invisible role ol market forces in changing 
the attitudes ol people towards collective 
mcasuies (Jodha 198Sb, 1990al have 
significantly contnbuied to thcia.* changes 
Ac cordi ng tol able 7 the I lumber ot c ollec ti V c 
measures or group action ac 11 vities (inc luding 
management ot CPRs) has dec lined Irom 9 
I fduringtoi poor to) IMSO S2 to 4-S during 
the eaily l9K0s Ihe stale that hardiv acted 
at community level prior to Ihe 1950s now 
performs 6 K activities twhich weic 
pertoimed bv the community itscll in the 
past) this IS a consecjuence ol increased 
interventions bv the state under wcitare and 
development programmes (Jodha 199()h| 

A lelatcd consequence ol the above is the 
me teased importance ol individuallv 
opeialed as against the ‘collectiveh 
opeialed measures in laimmg systems At 
the farm household level due to their leduced 
productivity and output CPKs have become 
less dependable components ol iaimeis bio 
mass centred, divcisilicd production 
strategies t unhcimoic.againduetotacilities 
ot public teliel development aid new 
technologies and associated subsidies etc 
the individual risk management mcasuics 
have leplaced the collective ones m< liicling 
the rPR-PPR complementarities (loclha 
1990c ( 

The above description ot the sitiniion 
IS corioboralcd by the quantilied evidence 
piesented in Table 7 Accoidingly il 
proportion ol involved household is any 
indicator tlie dependence on CPRs during 
droughts and scaicity has leducc'd down 
U) around a one louith ot the past extent 
ot dependence The concsponding depen 
dence on public roiiel and grants has me lea 
'cd by manv lolds Similarlv in place ot 
76 84 pci cento! the households mthccailv 
l9S0s. only 18 22 per cent had used CPR 
products as farm inputs m 1982 84 

However it may be noted that within 
the rural communities the rural poor still 
depends signitiiantly on CPRs But like 
the nil al nch, they Icmi arc active in acqiiiiing 
them as pnvaic pniperty As a combined 
consequence ul factors at regional com¬ 
munity and household levels the pioportion 
ot CPR area in village lands has declined 
from 59 to 5g per cent m 1950 52 to 16-28 
pet cent in 1980-82 in ditterent villages 
Puitherniorc. more than 90 per cent of the 
piivatised CPR lands despite their Iragility 
and unsuitability tor cropping are put under 
ciops with very low crop yields (Jodha 


Recent Lcoiiomic Institutional Technological Changes Influencing 
the Patterns ol Resource Use 

(Inctcased physical and iiurket integration increased extent and dunged natuic 
ot public imerveniioiis increased demographic pressuie eu, 
shaping the pace and pattern of rural dcvulopinuni) 


Implications and inifieralives al 

Kcgional Level Coniinunily Level f arm liouschold Lxvd 


a Populalion growth 
occciiiuaiing land 
hungc I 


h Puhlii policies enhancing 
Icgal/illigal opportuniles 
lor I PK pnvalisalimi 


c Itchiiologics and maikci 
torecs iclivaliiig the land 
maikci c xteiidiiig to tragili 
lands 

d Ovciall ciicuiiislaiiccs 
(a bv I uiil isoui ihli lo 
f PRs 


a IXwelopmcnl led 
dilicfvntiation ot luial 
community and decline ol 
collective siiategics lui 
lesoiiiLi iiianagcnicnt nsk 
still rug lie 

h DisrupliiHi ol coinmunil) s 
inandilcs mill iiivis hv 
the St lit through Icg.il 
.idmiiiislralive and 
fiscal MIC ins 

I Lmpliasi on acquiting( PRs 
as ptiv III piopcriy lathei 
iliaii use (olUctivcIy 

d Due 10 (,i IT I) rapid eiosion 
ol toiiiniiiniiy comems and 
group iclion lot ( PRs 


a Reduced .uca and 
piiMlucliviis of C PRs 
maiginalising their 
I ontnbuiion to diversilied 
iiid bio mass tc niicd 
produclioii siiatcgies 
h Individualisalion ol 
adiiisimcnl measures 
igamst nsk siasonalilv 
cic 

c Kc’lianctonpiiv iiciisouici 
public rdicl non bioiiuss 
ot tented technologies etc 

d Due io(ahc)icduced 
idi nice on coiiipleniicnl iiue 
oir'PR PPR aeliviiies/ 

pieiducls 


Iabii 7 (Je VNiiMio Di ivii s UN Sowr OivNciis Aovi Rsn Y Am I iiM L\ii m sso Siaus ot CPRs is 
Sii i)V Viii « Fsix Dry Rk ios' 


IXt iilv (1 ( hangi 

K ingi of Values ol C hange during 
I9S() 52 I9l>2 84 

Population density (no/Kin ) 

17 49 

69 98 

Disiancc lioin nearest maikci ciiiiic (km) 

18 26 

7 21 

C topped aii.a 1 ullivatcd hy iracloi ipci cent) 

0 I 

18 69 

( iop|K.d aiva litigated (|>cr cent) 

0 (i 

5 Ih 

Cost utdiv lands il 1981) pines (Ks/ha) 

450 7(8) 

1500 25(8) 

[ xleiil ol CPR area pnvalisvd (pet eeni) 

Incidents ot ( PK pnvatisilion 

(1 0 

5(),6t 

(a) i and disirihulion eamps by the goveinment (no) 

UO 

8 12 

Id) Illegal liiidgiabhmgcases(legulansed) (no) 

C oinmuiiily level aetivities' done hy 

0 0 

18 26 

(a) Vtlljgeis gniup aclion (r.o) 

9 n 

t 5 

(hi Croveiiiineni agencies (no) 

During diought/svanily households iiuinly depending on 

() 5 

6 8 

(a) Puhlie relict (no) 

59 

75-82 

Ih) CPKproducls culleclivc supplies group action (nu) 

65 8b 

15 |7 

Households using (v 4 ) CPR products as lariii input (no) 

76-84 

18 72 

Propoition ol CPR area in total land ot the village (per cent) 

59 58 

16 28 


Nitie\ a The data relale lo 2t< villages with high degree ol bio physical stresses (Table 2) 
h Based on limned number ol land transacliun m ditfereni villages 

c Data indicate Ihe cumulative situalinn since the land relonnsdunng 1950 52 ralherihandunng 
1982 84 only 

d For type of coinmunilv level activities see note (d) under Table 2 

c tnfonnaiiun relates lo early 1960s aiidlate 1970s forover 15 villages ol Raiasihan. Cujarai and 
Maharashtra for which studies on impacts and adjustments to dmughi were conducltnl (Jodha 
I99(X1 
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Figure 1: Districts and Number of Villages Covered bv the Study on Common Property 
Re'RHjrces in Dry Regk>ns of India 



19906]. Thus the state's undeclared assault 
on CPR. .specific opportunities created by 
market forces, land hunger accentuated by 
population growth, collapse of traditional 
forms of rural co-operation, and reorienta¬ 
tion of farming systems de-emphasising the 
role of bio-mass, are the key factors that have 
led to marginalisation of CPRs’ role and 
decline of their area and productivity in the 
dry areas. 

Viewed in a broader and long-term con¬ 
text of sustainable use of dry lands, the 
changing situation of CPRs represents a 
well known conflict between ecological 
and environmental imperatives of resource 
charact«istics and the features of develop¬ 
ment interventions. At the moment both 
policy-makers and village communities 
seem to give hitter priority to the latter. 
Consequently, CPRs are deliberately igno¬ 
red as a part of development strategies 
[Jodha 1992]. The present patterns of rural 
transformation do not support them. 
However, the ecological imperatives 


(supporting CPRs) and sustenance of rural 
poor are quite important factors, which may 
not be ignored unless substitute options to 
CPRs that meet these two concerns are 
evolved. 
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REVIEWS 


Equality versus Incentives 

Ashima Goyal 

Market Sodalbm: The Current Debate edited by Pranab K Bardhan and John 
E Rocmer; Oxford University Press, 1993; pp 324. Rs 495. 


THE reviewer has a diri'icult time with 
today's innumerable conference volumes 
composed “so much, so much of odds and 
ends". Even so. this particular volume is 
well structured and has papers of a uni formly 
high calibre. It is possible to tell a coherent 
story by taking up the central theme and 
drawing upon relevant arguments from the 
papers in the volume. Most of the chapters 
follow a discursive rather than mathematical 
mode. Even so, they provide a pleasurable 
conceptual thicket to wander in. 

The theme is debating the compatibility 
of markets and socialism. The debate was 
initiated a long time ago with Lange's 
recognition of the information content of 
prices, and attempt to reconcile public- 
ownership and planning with the use of 
prices for the allocation of resources. 
Dispersed private information could ihcn 
be made u.se of. Public ownership would 
remove a major source and perpetuator of 
inequality. Planning could prevent the 
inadequacies of private investment, arising 
from externalities and imperfect capital 
markets. It seemed an ideal solution. As 
with all man-made utopias, however, time, 
further thought and some experimentation 
brought out the Haws in the scheme. These 
were the unresolved mieroinccnl ival issues. 
The disincentives for innovation proved to 
be especially .serious. In its modern avatar 
the theme becomes how to have equality 
of wealth and status and yet get f rom each 
according to his ability. 

Two developments make the time ripe lor 
returning to this topic. Firstly, the large 
amount of work over the last two decades 
on pnncipal-agent problems. This can shed 
light on the nature of incentives in socialist 
structures. Second, the collapse ol socialist 
regimes and the need to design new 
institutions for them The papers are 
motivated mainly by the first question. 
Neither the type of market socialism, nor 
the concept of equality it involvesis uniform 
across the authors. 

Komai's .seminal idea of ihc soft budget 
constraint was the nail in the cotfm of market 
socialism as it was practised in East Europe. 
Here he argues that market stK-ialism is 
doomed as it has neither the discipline of 
the market nor the autocracy of ctnnmunism. 
Sliglitz agrees. The rca.son; market s<K-ialism 
is ba.sed on a Walrasian system, that neglects 

(I) the role of contracts, decision-making 


and reputation in a world of imperfect 
information, and (2)cychcal unemployment. 
Makowski and Ostroy make the same point 
in a paper that conveys the excitement of 
a theoretical ge.rra/r. In the Walrasian system 
the information content of prices was 
recognised. The new dimension was the 
idea ot incentive compatibility of an 
equilibrium. Ifcach agent is paid hismarginal 
pnxluci. he will have no incentive to under 
perform and will fully reveal his private 
information. Only w itii perfect competition, 
w'hcrcclasticitiesofsubstitution arc infinite, 
will pnccs equal marginal and social product. 
The price system becomes the means for 
rewarding each agent with his full stKial 
contribution. In other cases lump sum 
transfers would be required. 

How lo avoid Ihc agency problems 
assiK'ialed with public ownership and the 
inequality withprivaicownerhipol capital ’ 
RiK’iner presents the idea ol profits being 
disiiibuied evenly by allotting ownership 
coupons on firms loindividuals.They would 
be allowed to trade Ihc coupons, but not 
to liquidate their pirrtfolios. SitK-k markets 
could then perform a signalling (unction. 
But concentration of wealth through the 
poor selling tothc rich would not lake place 
He shows that in such an economy .social 
wcllare is likely to be higher 

Stock markel.s arc not well developed in 
many poor countries. In Bardhan's proposal, 
workers and other lirnis hold sh.ires of larcc 
firms. The .lapanese type Kcirct.su or cross 
holding iclationship between banks and 
large corporations could also be used lo 
discipline firms and harden their budget 
ctinsirainl. In the large open corporation, 
where owner ship is separated Irom conirol. 
disciplining is achieved through corporate 
takeovers, at a very high cost. Baidhan 
arguesih.il the cost of his alternative would 
be lower inlcrnalional competition in ihc 
product market is also a necessary 
disciplining device. Privatctiwnershipconld 
be allowed in small firms on the innovation 
frontier. Dispersion in wages and salaries 
IS permissible. Fleurbaey supports a similar 
system. Weisskopf points out that there arc 
many ways of unbundling ownership and 
c'onirul. but agrees with Rocmer that his 
suggested structure constitutes a small 
change which would be easier to implement 
and more likely to succeed than total siK-ial 
re-engineering. 


Rocmer and Stlve.stre show that in a 
Walrasian-Lange model, the government 
can realise adesired vector of investments 
by suitable price and quantity 
interventions, even without public 
ownership. Putterman plumps for this 
alternative, as it avoids the inefficiencies 
that arise in the coupon economy from the 
fact that individuals arc not free todispose 
of their portfolios. 

Some specific incentive issues addressed 
in this volume can be classiHed under the 
following heads; 

(1) Innovations: Socialist economies 
have fared badly in (his respect. Berliner 
takes a pessimistic view, pointing to the 
obvious problems, monopolistic R and O 
establishment, absence of parallel research, 
bureaucratic interference and centralised 
price mark-up that discriminates against 
new products. As the latter normally lose 
nmney at first they need more flexibility 
in price .setting He argues (hut while some 
of thc.se disincentives could be removed in 
Ihc new regimes, it would be difficult to 
give managers sufficient incentives for 
innovating as long us restrictions remain on 
private wealth. Quiaii and Xu take a more 
hopelul view. First they point out that 
bureaucratic economics with a .soli budget 
constraint spend more lime in pre- 
monitoring. Therefore they tend lo undertake 
more large projects with matu.’-c 
technologies (space, nucleari and greater 
probability ol success .Small projects with 
high probability ol l.nlutc create the 
technological cutting edge. Decentralised 
market socialism w ith mcansot ptoduclion. 
including lin.ince, owned by multi-level 
communities in.iy be a solution. 

(2) Finance: Dcwairipimi and Ma.skin 
have .1 model ih.ii brings oui poteniial 
.idverse eficcis on piojeci sclectioii arising 
Irom the siiiicinreol lin.incing il tinancing 
isdoncby sm.illbanksthat need to ret i nance 
in a second period, good but slow projects 
would not gel financed, but neither would 
poor projects. Big banks and financial 
insiitulions would not exclude the former, 
but could fin.tnce s.une poor projects also. 

(3) Manueers; Roland and Sikkat point 
out th.it managers under socialism have an 
incentive not to reveal their true .skilLs, since 
the government xs a monoptilist employer 
0.-10 always reduce payment .dier such 
revelation. Market socialism could worsen 
the problem as possibilities of promotion 
in a bureaucracy also go. Giving a reward 
for high target, a lower reward for over and 
a penalty for under fulfilment could induce 
managers to reveal their true type. 

(4) Workers: Other ways of inducing 
greater equality in a society inclucte worker 







owned ana managed iirms, ano social 
democracies with equalising tax-transfer 
mechanisms Cohen and Rogers argue for 
associative dcm(M.ra(.y Organisations such 
as encompassing unions could raise co¬ 
operation and equality Moene and 
Wafierstcin point out the reasons why just 
such a consensus with centralised trade 
unions has broken down in thr social 
Jcmocraciesot Norway and Sweden Drc/e 
makes some suggestions tor overcoming 
imentive problems m worker-managed 
lirms Workers are risk averse and lind it 
difficult to fund high capital intensities and 
to employ outsiders The Iradilional theory 
ol the labuui managed firm needs to be 
expanded to take accuuni ol funding and 
employment risk in a ssorld ol uncertainty 
wiih incomplete insurance markets A 
potential solution he outlines is workers 
arc paid a lixcd wage and a fixed share ut 
profits IS used to make a contribution toi 
thcirsocialsecurity Workermanagedfirms 
tend to make wage reductions more easily 
blit they compensate ioi adverse shocks by 
working longer hours rather than expanding 
employment The best wiy to attain the 
lalicr IS still expansion ol the number of 
firms 

Cqualiiv as a value judgment has deep 
loots in the human psyche Long ago 
Aristotle equated it to (iisiice Arneson 
argues that equality can conflict with the 
liberal viewpoint Mi Her would like to focus 
on equality of opportunits of status and of 
access to social goods 

Being a hybrid maikci socialism is 
cntictscd both from Icitand right It ignores 
cliss power exploilation retlisationcn-.es 
Patnaik (I99S) siys ihai Lange s model is 
a computer analogue of t market nol a 
social institution A Walrasian equilibrium 
can never exist since it docs not have a 
disciplining device such as a reserve army 
of labour Arnold (1*W4) has argued that 
i) exploit itton IS defined as a failure of 
rccipicxity and a wiiJcr range ol economic 
relationships are taken into account then 
there is mote exploiiaiioii in socialist 
systems The reason bcini that people are 
nol paid the v iluc of their contributions to 
scxicty This he argues is lundamcntallv 
unfair apart from iis cttccts on efficiency 

Market socialists seem lo be giving up 
every cannon they once ht*l<l dear except 
fora truncated equal ity Bardlian and Roomer 
point nut (hat markci economics h we also 
acc epied soc lali st ideas sue h .is go\ ernment 
intcrvcniioii sixi il welfare and support tor 
invesimont It ihesc issues .irc lo form the 
nucleus ol a possibict unsensus it is strange 
that they .ire sadly neglected in this bcxik 
It IS part of the general neglect ol macro¬ 
economics even though the economics of 
imperfect information .ind missing markets 
leads naturally to mac ro-cconomic concepts 


ot underutilisation of resourctes and under¬ 
investment Stiglitz and Dreze touch upon 
It Roemcrand Silvevtre have an interesting 
exposition of a tax subsidy scheme that can 
reach a socially desired level ot investment 
that exceeds the Walrasian one 
fhe agency problems of public ownership 
can contribute to the privatisation debate 
m India It should be easy to realise 
B.irdhan\ scheme by converting public 
sector debt held by banks into equity in 
public sector undertaking. This might help 
the government to rci.rc old low coupon 
rate debt and create .1 v ibrani money market 
lo be really frui'iul here the debate must 
he linked to the problem ot funding a rise 
in public investment Vital stxtaldimcnsions 
arc Ignored in ihiv book Ihc unmltevcd 
opportunism taken as ihc sole motivator ol 
agents IS too stark Man dues nut give ut 


BHAGWAN JOSH’S and Shashi Joshi’s 
three volumes arc a reconstruction and 
reinterpretation ol ihcfndian independence 
struggle that is largely refracted thiough the 
central concept ol hegemony’ Their 
undersUtnding and use ol this term is loosely 
derived tnim Gramsci loosely because 
they use it in ways that do not always have 
fidelity to Its original Gramscian usages 
Rut that in itself is <1 minor question The 
more important issue is whether they use 
It in ways that arc iruittui and enlightening 
Though covering three volumes their 
narrative is not a comprehensive or even 
a summary survey ot the political life or 
ol Ihc complex relationships between the 
varied array ol poiiltcal forces in the period 
under question The struclurcuf (he narrati vc 
ottered is distinct and takes it in a very 
ditlercni direction Theirs is, above all, a 
detailed and insistent critique ot the 
communist left in the National Movement 
peruxland as a counterpoint to it adetcncc 
of Gandhi .md the (landhian strategy tor 
securing independence via the Congress 
Il has been widely .icceptcd among Icti 
.ind mainsircani scholars that one of the 
central dilemm.is tor Ihc communists in the 
National Movement period was their failure 
to adequately grasp the character 
compicxily and changing shifts ol balance 
within the Congress Party-movement and 
thereby properly orient themselves low,irds 
It as part of their anti-imperialist struggle 
for independence >Vh8t is distinct in the 


hisbeitonlyformoney In India privatifii^on 
by raising revenues for an expansion ol 
public investme’it in social infrastructure 
would doubtless raise efficiency It may 
also Signal a translorniaiion from a 
governmcni that repicvved private initiative 
to one that supports ii Ihiv in turn could 
change social hahiis 
In sum the book is well worth reading 
It is the stoiy of the inlerpiav between ideas 
and reality that has created history and is 
still changinc the l.uc of nations 
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ireilment here is the diagnosis and 
description given toi thisi nminunist failure 
Josh and Josh, in cticci aiguc that the 
colonial British stale w is sc mi hcgenicMiic 
(there wa, repressive mlc hut it was both 
disguised and mitigated by the existence ol 
legitimising and representative institutions, 
values etc which aUo helped lo organise 
dissent against the state in man.igc able/ 
conirollabie rifoimisi ways) ,irid that 
therefore the only sir.iicgy that could 
possibly succeed was I countci hegemonic 
one ot the kind that (<andhi aclually 
organised and led His strategy avoided the 
Scylla ol conlainahlc rctorniisin .ind (he 
Charybdisol revolulion.uv insurrec lionisni 
pursuing instead 1 ti volulionary 
reformism aiming <il .1 steady sysuinatic 
tiansform.itiim cifihc colonial si uc through 
an escalating senes ol compromises (and 
periods ot exercising power ai Icxal anu 
provincial levels) in whichIhc majoi weapon 
of pressure was the Gandhian oiganisaiion 
of a non violeni mass niovemeni Ihc 
influence ot other currents in Indian 
histonogiaphy on Josh and Joshi is here 
quite evident 

The communists spec if icaliy and the left 
generally should have realised that the only 
hislonc role they could have sensibly played 
was not to advocate or pursue a politics 
of alternative’ lo the Congress or to try and 
butld a separate party but to reconcile 
themselves to contending for a strongei left 
hegemony (ideological influence) within 
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chc Congress in which Gundhusm should 
have been seen as embodying a left-ol- 
tciiirc lone Only Nebru on the lett 
undcisKHid this properly Iicikc his largely 
uiiwavciing allegiaiue lo Gandhi whish 
should not be misMiristruid as a 
psyt hitlogii al depcndcius but as a partly 
Ihfoiiscd and partly intuittve grasp oJ the 
role ol (jandhi and ol the importance ot the 
Gandhian political strategy 

Much ol the narialise ilierctorc locuses 
on the h'olishness ol the coniiniinists in 
behaMiip like typical communists Over 
and above the problem ol being loo easily 
inllueitccd h> the C ominiern and outside 
communist parties was the genei il 
communist Maixist lailtiie woildwidc to 
understand the nature ol n ilionalism Josh 
and Jovhi s iheoiisaiion ( ind they do spend 
a lot ol space theorising <iii this) ol 
nationalisni and ol ( ongre ss populism is 
cleaily decisivelv inlliu need by whal would 
once have been called I uroctimmimist 
ri idincs ol tiramsci s Icgacv and what 
would now he c allc'd post M irvist icadines 
ol MUh notions as the hisioiic blot the 
It moil il populai and ideological 
inleipellatioMs Ihcre an in short veiy 
maikcd similarities to 'he kind ot 
iiiiderstanclines ol (iranisci and (I aim 
Anieiican) populism iliit thinkers like 
i inestol ac lauhavc assidutnislv piomoted 
elsewheie At a general theoretical level 
the tc Idle the kind ol criticisms that have 
been launched .igatnst ihc |iiridigm (now 
well lioclden eround) would also be 
pi ilnient heu 

How plausible is the history given to us 
bv losh and loshi considcime these 
theoretic il problems ’ Practising hisuiii iiis 
with iiithoriialiveex|)etUse over the peiiod 
tinder snivev can give a much beilcr 
ev dll ition Kut this revlewei wasccriainlv 
stiiick bv ccilaiii le limes ol the volumes 
III cjiiesiion Iherc is no sctioiis aiienipi 
whaisoevci losiluilc the issue ol Indian 
clecolonisationmictn iiion ilK Iwoaspciis 
inihisicgardau panic ill niv iinpoitiint the 
obicclivc impact ol ihc vciv cvisicnce in 
Ihc Soviet Union and the e onseepiciiccs ol 
second world wa' on Hiil.iiti and its 
cleieinnnaiion and capahiliiv to sustain the 
empitc The point is without a carelul 
wett’hing ot tactors both extnnsic as well 
as intiinsic lo Inclia and to the Congress 
canone really dense an adecpi itely balanced 
understandim’ ol ihc process ol Indian 
decoloni alion cu ol the contribution ot 
communism uoniesiic and iriteinational lo 
It Ol indeed ot the ctlicacv ol the Congress 
strategy ilsell ’ I hough the third 'ulunic 
IS supposed to take the nanativc up to i‘>4‘’ 
there is nothing about second woilJ war s 
impact on Britain the dawn ol American 
pie eminence, the consolidation ol Soviet 
powei alter 194^ and the ettcc I ot this new 


international rc latiunship ni forces on issues 
such as decolonisation 

Furthermore w hat about the relationship 
ol Oandhiisin and the ‘succcsstuP Congress 
siratcgv to the tragedy ol partition'’ The 
structure ol the third volume is peculiar but 
also ic'vcaling (>stcnsihly supposed to 
upd<ite the story ol Indian independence 
Irom 1941 to 1947, seven-eights ol the 
volume does not deal with this peritKl at 
all hill onlv up to 1941 with a great deal 
ol space given to medieval India The 
siipjioscd reason for this is that this is the 
volume that has to deal with the question 
ol cultuial povvci, cultural contestation 
cuiiiiial space cultural enclosure 
Heecniony aftcrall is ctiltuiallyinecli.iied 
power an understanding that risks making 
It an amoiphous transhisioncal concept ol 
little value unless handled skiltuliy Josh 
•md loshi go so lar as lo suggest that anv 
kind ol durable political rule must 
nccc*‘ c.inl^ c.\cicise some kind ol cultural 
heuemoiiv and base little hesitation in 
chiiniim' this Icii Mughal rule wheie Islam 
cilhcrola rcvisionisl'tAkbattor dogmiilic 
(AiiraiiLv b) kind must titen neccssiiilv 
feature in the constiuciion ot such a 
hec'c nionv Despite all their talk ol cultuial 
coniesi It ion and change then iindeistanchne 
ol culiiiii. IS basically csscniialisi ,ind 
thereloic deeply Hawed One ol their more 
lundamenial postulates is (hat ilii'rc has 
been a cultural taulllinc broadly 
I ot responding to Islamic iml non Islamic 
ciiltuic' thioughoiit Indianhistoiy since the 
advctil III Isl cm 

Since Ihc constiuctionolaclcsiredcultural 
hceemonv cannoi he without rclereiicc to 
histoiv md the actual Iuliur.il leiMin such 
III inurpicialion ol InJi.i's ctillur.il hic 
piovidcs (he basis lot an exculpation ol 
(lamlhi and Gandhian political strategy I oim 
me ciioiiv icciisation ol leistering a 


communal divide and hence pntmuiing 
Partiliun The question lor Josh and Josh 
IS not what kind o( cultural naiionahsm i 
appropriate for an Indian nationalism but 
what kind ol Hindu nationalism ■ 
appropriate tor Indian nationalism — the 
Gandhian kind or the Savaikar kind ’ Here 
too. the Gandhian strategy is not to hi 
faulted It IS secularist illusions about the 
inallcabiliiy and scculanty ot culture Ihii 
were the problem 

By extension, today s struggle tor i 
unifying cultural nationalism that can 
undergird Indian nationalism has to operate 
on .1 terrain liillcicnt from that whiel 
westernised se'e ularois not in tunc with the 
.letiial hisieirs .md ctiliuic e I India would 
seekiodcliiie ioday sleliankominunisb 
or M.irxisis arc thcreloie as much oui cpf 
tunc with ihe meaningful and desirable 
possibilities eii futures loi India as ibev 
earlier wcie m the National Movemeiu 
period onlv this time loined by liheial 
seculiMst' as well Ihe leli will simpiv 
neve’ Icaiii' 

See where do we go Itom hcic ’ Il i> iidi 
cniiiciv deal w heir Josh and loshi pm then 
hopes A politics eentiecl on class iihi 
communists^ eii on tasie (the Leilintiie 
itadition) ot on commtiniiv (the UJP) will 
not do (July one ecnlred on naltonahsni 
ineorpoiating all tlircc codes hut not 
allowing anv of them lo donnnaie its 
idcoliigtc il polilicid discourse can lead the 
w.iv lorw aid I his we'iilel seem to leav c oiil' 
the exisimj i mereil decayed yet still the 
one ai’d only ( oivrcss now carrying il e 
ensign ol a soft Hindu'va with ilu 
lesponsibility ot picking up ihc mainie In 
so m.eny w.iys losh <incl loshi llave wiille’ii 
Ihc kind of book Mobil Sen would li.oc 
loved lo write and a more iiileilee.tualiv 
vibrani.tiKlsophisiic ilcddoncoINjiasinih i 
Rac' would h.ivi lovcel lo ic.id 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Politics of Diversity 

Religious Communities and Multiple Patriarchies 

Kumkum Sangaii 

This essay res tew \ the cut tent Jihate hitwnn luaintuniitu: ielii(i(>n huMtl /u t\onal law \ and iinnrutiin, a unifatm 
cimI code in the context offftndei inequality and Hindu niajontananiyin It ihalUnKiy tin ay\umption\ mi whtih 
positions that adsocate legal pliiralisni and defend ptryonal tuwy hayt hcixed then eaxt 
The essay argiiex that puyatling notions of inmnumity an buteaiuialu ndiulnt statu and t sscnttalist and 
defeat then own dei land objeitisc oj nuuntatmng '■mud pluntlisni intiquts the tnnushiny of ttlii,u>uy nmmuntly 
with personal law s as a form ofnt u orientalism that is both patnanhal and uUologiially ladtn and at gut s against 
positions adsocating tefotm of petsonul laws bs state or (ommiouts 
The author critique s ideologies ofciiltuialdts 11 sits that n stem assumptions etjdisi nte homogeneous eommunitu i 
on religion as the singidai axis of diset sits on a conflation of religion lultioe and patnanhies and on a t onfusion 
of setcial dispatits ssith diversity as all being iniapahlt of reckoning with e visting ttiltutal diversity 
The concluding section of the essas argue s against the pcrccptiim of n Itgioii or rtli(,io legal ss sterns as the sole 
determinant of patriarchies Patriarchies c utac ross all piimoi dial princ iplc \ of soi leil organisation < all into qiic stum 
the vers ptinctpli of de mar eating coininiinitus and personal laws that picsails at present and cannot be fought 
from within hs an identitarian politic s Multiple set ove tiapping pattiaic hii s should unde tpin lu vt loiiinu n law s 
that take into account c xi sting as< s of social differentiation even as the s transi end such diffi n rues in the realm 
of rights New laws must encourage a genuine religious plurahts and be based on both tin cliffcn lue s and i vi riaps 
between existing patricircbus Inalienable tights for all women must bi established while a raw tspi of legal 
particularism should hi instituted tcspondini' to the situational spicificitus of palriarihal etirangenuiils 

(The paper is published in two parts The second put will appear nod week ( 


Introduction 

tHOlILI) riligion based ptisonal laws be 
naintaincd or should a unilorm civil cixle 
le instituted 'The debate stictshcs back to 
he colonial period and was prominent in 
lationalist and early tcminisi agendas in the 
1 940s and 19S0s It is one ol the most 
raught and urgent issues at present in part 
lecausc gender justice has not yet been 
vritten into the law and in part because 
nllowing on the Shahbano judgment the 
)JP not only appropn ited this demand lor 
I uniform civil ciK'e but also reshaped it 
IS a weapon with which to attack the 
ontinuance ot Muslim pcisonal law By 
low the question ot a unitorm civil ctxJc 
s sooverdctcrmincd by communalism that 
t tends to appear mainly as a device in the 
lands ot Hindu majoritananism even 
hough the deployment ot this device on 
heirpart is manitesily more rhetorical than 
>ubstaniivc At present the Hindu righi is 
lusy oetupving most available positions on 
he uniform civil code including some 
iilhcrio liberal and feminist platforms 
Towever though ihcy mimic some ot the 
ibcral and icmiimsi arguments defending 
I uniform eis il code and rest their case on 
gciiderjus'K-c and seculansm'.iheirann* 
Vlushm bias is pronounced, and a closer 
ixamination reveals that their vision of 


gcndc'i justice IS no moic than a pragmatic 
design tor a modci itc Hindutva ' Clearly 
IS an anti Muslim piity whose past and 
future existence mainly depends on 
Hindutva the BJIf' doev nut have the right 
to draft a uniform civil ctxJc 
However the sequence ol events that 
have increasingly commanahsed the issue 
has led feminist uruups themselves into 
taking opposing poviiionv In the present 
political climate tile I Ktth,iitcminisi groups 
had only a few ycirs ago undertaken 
campatgnsagatnsi the rapes ot Malhuraand 
Rjtner/abi wiiiioui pausing to ascertain 
ihcir denominations seems remote il not 
subsumed by the present emphasis on 
discrete religious identities while iny 
insistence on the desirability ot political 
solidarities across religious lines is now 
li.ibic to be dismissed is an extinct species 
ot naive scculir idealism 
The issue has to be addressed with 
precision because gender justice remains a 
desired honrun though the means ol its 
legal institution have become controversial 
Further it has to be addressed in ways that 
do not surrender to the present .deological 
rationale ol the Hindu majontarian tight lor 
a unitorm civil code an aggressive and 
Muslim agenda ihal takes shelter under the 
insignia ol a untlied nation The Hindutva 
notion of a unit.cd nation is both 


mere isingis usi d i uul pc rccivcd to be « 
code lor Hindu supremuy md Muslim 
incorporation However in my view the 
politic il ind thcoriiu il ground lor a 
rejection ot the Hindutva v c rsion ol unified 
nation will have lo Ik. dillercni from the 
now tashionable post modernist diatribes 
agtinsl the nitioii and unity per se 
Thtseprovide neither a dctcrminait jiiscser 
lo cominun ilism not ■ soluiioii lor gender 
iiicqu lilts 

Among the riumcrous posiiions on the 
issue those thitarc txpliciily or implicitiv 
hisedon some degree ol ginuiiu eoncuin 
lor gender justice mil sciulirisiii rmgc 
from hriets tor legal unit limits lo ve rsions 
of legal pluralism I cgal unitoimiis is 
crudely posed IS a mcitini. down or poi 
pourri ot personal I iws into i cornposiie 
uniform civil code ih it will be i me ms lor 
scKial unification communal liaimony ind 
(implie Illy or cxplicilly i n iiional unity Or 
It IS posed in a more nuanced way is a 
uniform iisii code that can be gridually 
instituted with the consent e>l mimiiilie*s 
in this view gcnderjusliec issecniodcpend 
on legal uniformity ind uniform access to 
secular laws to be a prccondiium lot 
democracy On the other hand those 
committed to the present form ol legal 
pluralism envisage a icloim ol personal 
laws from within land in a more extreme 
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ft>rm. the institution of scif>legi&lating 
kommunitics) or a rctorm ot personal laws 
iroin jbov( that is by the slate fhese 
reioinis are envisaged in three overlapping 
ways iTiakingall personal laws consonant 
with gender equality as enshrined in the 
Constitution reiorming all of them along 
‘unilorin principles of gender justice, or 
making dillcrent packages of gender justice 
u iihin each personal law Most of these rely 
in different degrees on re interpretation of 
religious texts while some perceive such 
reforms as a prelude to the uniform civil 
cikIc Finally in an an cltort to reconcile 
the existing legal pluralism with a desired 
unity some advocate working towards an 
extended sit ot gender just common laws 
that can coexist (eiiher tor the lime being 
or indefinitely) with personal laws, here 
mote concrete propo>als have been made 
for Common secular laws on joint matri* 
momal propcity ami domestic violence 

Iherc arc a number ot assumptions, often 
less explicit th miliesc articul.itcd positions 
that an ncscithcless vital to their 
formulation I he case lor legal uniformity 
foi example rests on unifoimity as 
signifyingacoiisolidatcdnationhood scKial 
homogenisation and harmony as well as 
deimKraev legal equality and individual 
rights tor women By contrast the 
assumptions mi which the case tor legal 
pluralism rests iiuludc a presumed 
antagonism between the religious 
community and the nation state the right 
ot communities to iheir own laws, the 
ptcsuppositioii that pcrseinal laws arc tied 
up with re'ligious hclicl and a tacit division 
ol public and private 1 eg li pluralists also 
assume (oi argue) that unilorm laws will 
be ai’ agency ol homogcnisuion that the 
preserv iiion ot social pluralits or cultural 
diversity depends on maintaining personal 
liws th II gendci justice need mil depend 
on Icgil iiniloiniity nut that women 
struggling tor lusticc c nimit unile across 
religious divisions 

The case for legal pluralism is further 
ovcrdchrmined by i confluent cuiient of 
theoretical tendencies that seek to unsetllc 
a'llormsothomogenisation issuelaicdwith 
nationalism the nation state dcrivativesof 
f uropean enlightenment and rationality 
suchasa unit icd legal subject tocstablish 
diversity or hetcrogcnciiy /»< / ve as a value 
and to re esc once the notion ot 'community 
- mostly religious community - as the 
privileged social piojeci especially tor 
counifics tornieily subject to colonialism 
and at present to an equally r.ipaLtous form 
ot glob ilisation 1 his influential 
transnational academic discc'urse is 
appealing toi and finds a resonance with 
several intellectuals on the one hand those 
commuted to anti modernity types of 
indigenism and on the other with those 
whose own ciitique of the Indian state has 
come from a different kind of political 
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experience of the growing delegiirniation 
of the Indian state (its authoritariai^ 
suppressions in Punj^, Kashmir and Assam, 
asubsequeni cynicism about all state-centred 
solutions, as well as a corollary and 
justifiable suspicion about enlarging the 
areas of the state'sjunsdiction over persons), 
but IS now compounded by a loss of 
confidence in the histone left agendas for 
the transformation of such states 

As regards legal uniformity, we need to 
address a number of issues that are usually 
elided Is it not the case that the present 
conception of the uniform civil code itself 
rcplicjics some of the very assumptions 
that form the basis of the personal law' Is 
a conception of uniform laws possible that 
can truly take into account the existing 
s(x lal stratifications and heterogeneities' 
Do we at all require an idea ol nalionhcKHl 
based on legal assimilation and unitormily ^ 
In what ways may It he possible to recuperate 
Its more positive aspects - namely thcdcsirc 
to procure secular democratic and ccjual 
rights tor women - without duplicating its 
pioblems > 

Meanwhile, three types ol issues are raised 
by legal pluralism One set centres on 
religion and community, involving a whole 
host ot specific concepts of religion 
community public and private domains 
etc that underpin the defence ot personal 
laws and culminate in posing an intraclahlc 
opposiiion between indiviclual rights and 
piimordial community rights A major 
question that gets supprcssccl ot elided here 
IS simply this why il gender justice is 
commonly desired should it he sought 
withtn the framework ot separate personal 
laws n his elision involv es it least two sets 
ol conllations of law with leligion and 
hcliet on the one hand and ol women with 
ri ligion hclict and community on the other 
Iheatgumcniisusuallysoughi lohccliiKlicd 
by questioning the legitimacy ot the slate 
as 1 source ol laws lor women that is by 
pitting the community against the state 
in such a way tluit (hough women icmain the 
ohfcc t ol legislation for both community 
IS nescrthelcss presumed to be a more 
reliable or intimate legislative authority 

A second set of questions emerge from 
picvailing notions ot legal pluralism These 
notions have a hioadei signiiicance since 
they are implicated in the very terms which 
seek to define cultural diversity in India 
they often lend to presume that retiginn is 
the singular, or at least the privileged axis 
ol this cultural diversity and that this so- 
called cultural diversity is synonymous with 
or dependent on legal pluralism f'cmintsts 
need to interrogate these assumptions and 
di sc uss the dangers (hat prev ailing ideologies 
ol religious community and cultural 
diversity present tor women as well as the 
implications these ideologies have lor 
feminist theory as it confronts the nature 
ot the divisions among women Finally, 


another triad of questions arises from legal 
pluralism (a) the problemauc relation of 
laws, both uniform and personal, to specific 
types of scKial homogenisation and social 
plurality, (b) the nature of existing 
patriarchies and whether they are to be 
opposed through legal pluralism or legal 
uniformity, and (c) the possible relations 
of feminist theory and strategy to particulai 
types of homogeneity and plurality 
The opposition that has been set ug 
between personal laws and a uniform civil 
code IS so manichean and politically 
peremptory that even the earlier ideal/idcj 
behind the uniform civil code-as an 
enquiry into the possibility ol gcndci 
equality, democratic lights and full access 
tocquitable lawsregaidicssoldenominatiun 
-cannotbe recuperated withuutaltenngtiu 
terms of the debate Such manichean 
dualities can be undone only if the stake 
isneither community nor slate butgendci 
justice as aprmciple and as socml hnn/on 
whether this is to be striven tor through new 
sorts ol legal homogencily or through legal 
pluralism, or, even through legal pluralism 
accompanied by i hitherto unavailable 
freedom ol choice for women I propose 
to discuss (he aforementioned issues as a 
way ol clearing the ground in order to shill 
the terms ol the debate 
As these issues indicate the question ol 
personal law hinges crucially and 
connectedly on notions of community 
leligion, state and ciiltuial diversity and 
the compatibility ol each ot these witii 
gender justice In (he Inst pan ot the papci 
I will take up these in the form of a critique 
ot the extant ideologies of religious 
community ol personal laws and then 
leiorm by cither community oi the stale 
Inthe see Olid paitol (lie paper I willdiscuss 
the ideology ol c ullural diversity an J sketc h 
an altemalivc notion ol cultural diversity 
through a discussion ot religious pluralisni 
and legal [duralism mil then pieseni i 
preliminary analysis of multiple and 
overlapping patriarchies in the last section 
Religious and legal pluralism alongside 
multiplcyctc'vcrlappmg patriarchies arc in 
my view i rucial co-ordinates m rethinking 
the question of gender justice outside thi 
ccmstriclive opposition between person il 
laws and a unilorm civil code a fresh 
understanding ol these can help to lormuiaic 
a matcnal basis lot new laws 
A substantial part of my essay discusses 
the concept ot religious community lor a 
numbercifreavms Firstly in various ways 
this concept underpins the defence ot 
nersonal laws and plays into some liberal 
and majontarian projects lor a uni torn 
civil code in turn, the academic and the 
political discourses which pn vilege the ide i 
of community arc moulding and even setting 
the parameters for the present debate on 
laws Secondly community claims are not 
umfined to minw'ittcs but a central featun 
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<)t pan-Indian Hindu mdjoritariani&in 
Thirdly, the prevailing definition of 
community is so reductive, static and 
essentialist that a defence ot community in 
the name of social pluralism defeats its own 
declared objective of maintaining cultural 
diversity 

I believe that a feminism which is based 
on acntiqueol biulogism and of the sexual 
division ol labour rests dctinitionally on 
the right to chosen political affiliation and 
privileges siKial identities (as the terrain 
of (ontest affirmation or remaking) above 
birth boundones it cannot flirt uncritically 
with pnmordialism Primordial claims 
cannot be a feminist principle because thes 
are a principle of irrevoc ibic division and 
will divide women by region caste religion 
and race We can only take principled 
positions on the basis of nun primordial 
collectis itics 

Thus if It IS true that religious community 
IS ai present to some extent a politic il 
identity (though an exclusionary one) it is 
equally true that there arc political 
collectivities that do not insist on or trade 
in either the primac> or the exclusivity of 
primordial identities In fact most political 
parties appeal even now to identities other 
than the religious so do numerous 
organisation' and niovemcnis involving 
women peasants and workers Women s 
struggles within left-demociatic frameworks 
rest on a view of women as bearers of a 
distinct pofitical identity and a community 
of imerestsneitherpnmordial norbioiogistic 
nor exclusive of class or cultural claims 
Should we strengthen these political arenas 
where religious affiliations can be 
downplayed or should we, as present 
communitarian ideniitanan and communal 
politics would prefer, force them to remould 
ordiscard theiragendas m lavourol religious 
communities' 

Arguments that uphold the autonomy 
ot personal law .md place the onus ol reform 
on internal change within a minority 
community as I will show rest on a 
thoroughly and d mgcrously ideological sci 
ot iniirrclatcd assumptions the problems 
ot Muslim women appe ir to arise from 
Isl im and person tl law religion and 
pain irehy appeal to be absolutely identical 
Muslims arc dccontcxtuiliscd by being 
presented as lising in iheir omi world a 
world sustained by religious diticrcnccs 
alone In tact much more than Muslim 
personal law goes into making up the 
oppicssion and inequality ol a patriarchy 
and all ol that is at work lor non Muslim 
women as well The communalisi intensi 
fication ol religious ditiercnces and the 
int rcasing primacy ot religion as an analytic 
category iorascctionofthc mm-coinmunal 
weil‘intcnii«ncd intelligentsia arc both 
tending to veil this common reality as well 
as lo displace cgalitanan struggles .igainst 
patriarchies 


The most reprehensible and communal 
form that a projected uniform civil code has 
taken is replete wiih maioritaiian and 
‘Hindu nationalisiassumptions - this holds 
up the retormed Hindu personal law as an 
exemplary model for minonlies to imiMtc 
However most secuhr projections ol the 
uniform civil cixlc are also problematic 
they have rcplicited the peisonal l,tws in 
significant wavs oi have set out to solve 
the problems raised by personal laws on 
the same terms A uniiorm civil < ode 
envisaged as either a melting down ot all 
personal laws ini i a common mass oi as 
a composite couedraMn from what is best 
in each religion are far Inim useful both 
as formulas lor nation il iinily rest on a 
homogenis ition of patriarchies and replic ate 
the community assumptions ol personal 
laws Projected uniform civil codes arc 
usually fotmulaicd as a replatement tor 
personal laws md intended to fill the s ime 
space these occupy a problcmitic space 
that rehearses a principle of legal division 
on the line ot public and private domains 
hinally projected uniform civil cixJes have 
by and large replicated the reductiveness 
ot personal laws in mu reckoning with 
hclercigcncily or plurality save as a mattei 
ot levelling As sue h the new laws can best 
icalisc (heir secular and egalitarian aims 
and premises only it ilicy arc conceptually 
dittereni Irom the uniturm civil code in the 
way It has so tar been projected 
The struggle lor legal rights for women 
IS a produc t of ca'Iicr and common struggles 
for equality they arc neither a project of 
community cohesion nor a project of 
national and social unification Thus 
personal laws and most projections ol the 
uniform civil cixlc nave been tied not only 
in a binary but also a symbiotic relation that 
has stifled even dcUcited a reappraisal of 
laws m their rntirely 
My own postiion arrived at through a 
questioning ot certain prevailing notions ot 
heterogeneity ind specific lornis ol 
horn igcnisaiion is in favour neithci ol 
personal laws nor ot a unilorm civil code 
is It IS presently pro|cttcd rather it icsts 
on dillcn niconceptionof both homogeneity 
and hcicrogcncity th,ii is a notion ot 
common laws that can lake into account the 
multiple cxisiina axes ot social diticrenii 
alum 111 India even as they transcend such 
dit lercnccs in (he icalm ol rights I envisage 
a set of universal and inalienable rights fur 
all women accompanied by a legal 
particularism that is determined neither by 
religion community nor for that matter by 
(he present catcgonsaium of lamtiy laws 
bui siiuationally intcrmsollcgalprovisions 
designed to address the specilicitics of 
patnarchal arrangcmcnis While we should 
adopt a strategy which doe* not isolalc 
minorities it is naive to imagine that any 
change would ikcui without conflict with 
patriarchal imercsis such interests arc by 


no means the monopoly ol minontics but 
ait spread across religions However fain 
nui presenting a fin ilist solulion Rather 
I am attempting to establish ihc analytic 
p.iranietets for a common dircctioiiahty as 
well as a fresh stuiimg point lot devising 
new laws which I will dtuil ii the in<l if 
Ihi < ssa Thcit Ills' I he a parluipation 
ol women across c isics ilisscs and 
denominations in dciidinc what new 
common liw should look like ind Ihc 
rcsultsufthIt ircnoi iloitgom conclusion 

I 

Religious Community A ( ntique 

The conception ol community lhal 
unde ipins many ol the posiiions c omiiiittcd 
to the enntinu ilion ot pcisoiial I iws is quid 
tendentious In ihisconccpii uicommunuy 
IS static fixed iiidpiimoidi il ichgioustcs 
ire piivilcgcd ihovc ill oihci piiinordiii 
lies ot kinship lan^iiijc ii|iioti c isii or 
custom birth bound vcitic il bonding on 
primordial religion lines i liirthci 
privileged above ih ii bi cd on clisv 
contiguity occupiiion iiukiiiiinlv ibovc 
that based on chose n loims ol e llcetiviiy 
the maintenance ol relieiou c ■iiiiuuiiilics 
appears to be the I iv< iircel ociil proicet 
primarily toi non f ui ipe 11 louniiiis dial 
were (ormcrly subject ii some f( im ol 
eoluni.ilisni Hus is ueonij mied by i 
complementary eoncepiioti ol Klipinii as 
men self standing isohted Irmn sue id 
processes and from oihei iclij.ii ns i 
conception that rests on a n live coiill Hum 
ol faith and conmiunily My ob)cclimis to 
these arc both hisioru il mil jHiliiiial 

(hCoMMlMIllS Cl A I KMSII ) CM Oil 
r 1 I IDHY Ol Rll I )SS 

It IS well csMhIishcd 111 11 pri s( m d ly 
communiiy claims uc uiiijuiblv inoelun 
and mutable I w mt lo stress tin hiiuki 
tin ton /oeue oj foniiniinih I nmotion 
cspcciill) in iiortlicrii indi i i Ic ituic 
seldom ai I now ledge d by lliosi w ho Ik licvc 
that politic illy di lined coiiimutiiiics uc 
here to slay ‘s it oi ly doc die use ol the 
category ceinimuniiy by iiscll eonsiiiulc 
a cvcrc iinlviic iceJiiciion hut iis own 
history ensures Ih ii it cm ii illiit be 
ibstracicdifoiiiclas iiorbi usedi idispi ice 
cliss will) culture Hu pccilic 
developmentolcapitali mwithm icoUmial 
pohlicnl economy pandoxicallv provided 
the imperative both loi making new 
communities and lor disintegrating c iilier 
communiiies h ised on religions castes and 
liiiis while It, ilsoset upadi itceiii between 
cla<s and community is avenues lot social 
mobility and iccognitum Irom ihe colonial 
state Communiiy c laiiiis wtic becoming a 
tried .md tested path boili to mobility and 
lor bargaining One Icaturc ol even a 
partial embeiurccoisemciit was culling tree , 
Irom reciprocal paitcrncd and ntuai * 
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relations with low castes, combined with 
a belief that community prosperity and 
orijanisation could be vectors nt class 
mohi Illy and/or retention ol status and class 
power, in practice loo the cross-hatching 
relation between class and community 
determined entitlements, property, 
authority education and jobs ’ In the 
nineteenth century a variety ol social 
processes helped to i nnstiluic- a double pull 
and a tense logic ol class loimalion and 
commupny claims census and 
administrative operations forms of legal 
codification avenues ot upward mobility 
for individuals as well as through casic or 
denominational clusters ih it is a cross 
L lass bonding whu h underc ut individuation 
1 he conibi nations otcl iss lormaiion and 
coininunily claims were ispecially evident 
in the redefinition ol m.ijor religions in 
ninciccnih century northern India The 
siruc lural similarities of relorm movements 
that were thrown up by what was a common 
hisiorii.il process are themselves an 
indic alion ot the cd|l|luent and eoniradiciory 
impcfjiises ot class and community Not 
only seas there .» visible coinplemcntarilv 
m relorm movements bui ihc rc formaimn 
ot major religions in the north was virtually 
amirroringprocess Ihcassertionol idenliiy 
by new clilcs ihe removal ol syncictic 
elements that dieu on more than one 
religious system or bridged’ a variety ol 
rclimons the excision ot popular forms ol 
woiship and the purilicatiun’ol icligions 
the insistence on discrete marri.ige and 
tunci.il rites ihc new obsession with 
scriptuialism/icxtualism ihe aitemp. to 
establish and lunctiun ihroiigh soluniaiv 
associations educaiion.il institutions and 
thcpopul.irprc'ss thepolicingniboundaries 
by religious spokesmen iii a tacit hut 
unspoken relation ot mutuality and 
reciprocitv with each oihct their matching 
visions ol unilormity as a principle of 
conimuntly cohesion - jU these bespoke a 
rougtilv similar notion ol leligious 
ccmimuniiy ihc'ugh in cac h c .ise the leligion 
was diHeieni (Ihe structures ol 
Christi.inis.ition, Isl.iinicisation .incl 
Sanskritisaiion weio rem.irkablv simil.ir 
though then respeciive citqucMtes and 
modalities dit tc red i At the s.imc time these 
veis similarities lesc ilcd that religious rc 
formations were at once cross-cut 
nvctdetciiiiined .ind shaped it ilieir clcepcsi 
levels bv cLiss lotmatum that common 
classandcastc anxieties wcic undciwniing 
religious .issertions A Io.mc ol c.is|c w i> 
also ai svork wuhin this pun c •■s In ihe l,iie 
nineteenthceniutv iii the noith ii w isofton 
upwardly mobile iniddlc castes who not 
only universaliscd a selectise version <>1 
brahminical texts and domcs'ic ideologic s 
achicsing a certain levelling ol hieh uppci 
eastc culture by making it less high and 
more conimonly asailablcinprini but who 
were the most strident in their sell 


disiantiation from lower castes Excising 
lowerc dste/classelcmentsand makingcastc- 
based communities were equally implicated 
in class mobility Thus class mobility 
occupied every stage (being prior to, pan 
ot as well .IS product of) ol the formation 
ot communities b.tscd on casic or jaii and 
religion * 

This process ol the lormaiion ol modem 
urban cl.tsses and Ihe rc-lormation ol 
religions was at one level consonant with 
Briiishpolu y Oncpushlotorm.indrcdeline 
groups and communities came liom the 
typologies ol British administrative 
catcgoMs.ition which produced dtunte 
well loimcd bureaucratically negoii.ibic 
units' ih.ii in tact could only reproduce 
ihcmscivcs by repressing all kinds ol less 
cMsilvdcfin.ibledivcrsity However despite 
the contluence ol forces homogenising 
.illcmpts succeeded only in scgmcniary 
ways 

Hindu Mu->lini .ind ,Sikh identities in the 
mnciccmh ccntuiy were plucked out ot j 
tar more shitting and igullipic field ot 
pr.iciiccs in the north Normative elements 
and orthodoxies already existed in the 
cighlcenih cenuiiy - these now look a new 
shape and stridency and occupied new sck lal 
locales' And yet despite this dcnonn 
n.iiion.il c .iicgoncs rc lamed varying degrees 
ol amorphousness both in scKial perception 
and as leg il categories Br.ihmo S.im.ips 
sikhs Jams and Buddhists etc were Hindus 
loi some but not lor others Hinduism 
Sikhism and Islam were all in thc-making 
ihiough similar siiaicgies and often vvith 
similii iims preoccupied with the 
Hinduis.tiicni Sikhisaiicvnandlslamicisalion 
ol unclassiti.ibicor mlersliti.tl groups with 
loose pi.iciiccs bv scp.ir.itmg the signs’ 
associated with each religion Yet no single 
VC rsion of these religions emerged, though 
some versions were more hegemonic than 
others Nor did they manage lo actually 
pioducc liomogcitcous monolMliic 
undivided communities'- virtually no 
single II eion it anct/oi jati clustcrcoincidcd 
with .1 single religious .illiliaiion (as the 
censuses ol Ihe laic nmctecnih and early 
iwc'Mticih ccniurics bear oui) 

Mowcvci Ihc dockeimg and l.ihc'llin!! ot 
dillcrcni leligions - piodciccd in ihe 
mieiiic lion of colonial .ulmmisiration cl.iss 
loiniaiion.ind politic illy vocal communily 
cliim olicii made from communal 
positions - did lorm,I descriptive oveil.iycr 
ih.ii iiuilfled I tar moic cxiciisive. 
unclassiliahlediversitv It also assisted the 
gi iclual erosion noi only ot the diveisoy 
within these rcimioiis (largely loose 
consicll.iiions ol dcnoinmalions sects 
orders movements) but also ol their 
c ommon hisioiies overlapping belicis and 
practices ihcir many interlaces and the 
m.mv m-between areas that have been 
thrown up through continuous interaction 
and lontiguiiy ’ It involved ignoring 


religions nr belief systems that were unable 
to spawn communities in this venve clear 
cut division assisted the voracious 
incorporation ol a number ul diverse sects 
and practices into the subsequent legal 
dctiniiions ol a 'unitied' Hinduism or 
Islam’ saidloconsiiiuicmtemallycuheicni 
cultural communities and helped to set 
them up as opponents *' Ironically, it wjs 
(his severely limited dcimilionot religions 
one that Wiis m tact implicated in the paiti.il 
erosion ot extant religious diversity, that 
IS today going under Ihe names ol religiou 
plurality and/ or cultural diversity I will 
return to this later m the essay 

(2) On So-(aiiii> Imkiiv .» Riligions 

The very notion ot a mechanical 
replication or reproduction ol numohihu 
\ealed religions ix m historical terms a 
taUificalion Religious pluralism in India 
IS not multicultural' - m the liberal usage 
of the term - that is as a physical 
agglomcr.ite ol dninte majority or 
mmnritiscd identities (This may m the 
future he the end product ol intensi 
comniunalisation ) Rather, religious 
plur.ilism musi be ch.ir.iclci iscd as ,i network 
ot ovcilaps.indditlerencesas wcllasaticid 
of mteniciions and it is this which has made 
religious pi (dices relatively morcresistuiit 
to homogcnisaiion though not ol voursc 
immune to il 

hurthor a dialcdic ot change is at the 
heart ol the lormationot communities Ihcv 
arc made unm.ide recomposed pultcnl in 
scvcial directions And ol course they peed 
not he m.ide on religious lines at all or he 
an cited’ ol religious hclicts Buih m the 
past .ind in the present it has been possible 
lo be religious without belonging to a 
vommuniiy there arc innumerable 
instances where even sh.tred heliet, tor 
instance in <i piroraguru does not constitute 
a cnmmunitv Nut on>v did cvciy variant 
of religious belief not prcxJui e aconconiitani 
conimunitv’ amongst its lollowers hut there 
has been .idivc resistance to icligiun and/ 
or ijsie based primordiaiism and 
institutions in medieval hhakti and suli 
dills ind some ot their laiicrday successors 
The icligious history of the suhcontineni 
has been one (li.it has trequcntly honoured 
and enacted Ihc twin priniiplcs ot peisonal 
choice and of lesisunce to religion and 
casic h.tsedpiimordialismandacdmipany 
ing forms ol inslilulum.ilisation 

Il religion has been an arena ot birth 
hound obedience ii has also been one ol 
individual voiiiions To change Itoiii one 
bciicl lo .inolher clearly dclined hclicl, to 
niix-up helicis .ind religious repertoires, lo 
hold concuircnt bcitcis to chixisc hclicis 
from a non-pnmordial set, to allow helicis 
to strengthen weaken or fall away - these 
arc processes ot choice and selection that 
from ahisioncal point ot v lew have informed 
the creation ot religious ortho(JoXMW>as well 
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as the oppositiun to such orthoduxies, and 
have teatured in both ‘tolerant' and militant 
traditions ' It is these possibilities that have 
been one ot the preconditions tor the 
prodigious subLontinentai prolilcratioii, 
over the centuries, ot subsets and sects 
within religions as well asot the emergence 
of new religions that both drew from and 
broke away Irom oldci religions Whether 
the many Hinduisms, Islams, Sikhisms and 
in-bciwcen variants are indeed subsets ol 
the major' religions, that is, constitute a 
diversity wiihin a wider boundary, or are 
distinct overlapping atliliatcd religions that 
m liK t dcly boundaries, sti II needs sustained 
hisUnical explanation 
At any rate this tluidily not only calls 
into question the conicmpoiary privileging 
ol the siraicgii oiganised identities ol 
religious pnmoiJialism in the social and 
leg.il dom un hut it also calls into question 
any static deliniiion of religion Because 
generational c hon cs and c hanges ha vc been 
a continuous teaturc, it has been possible 
on the retroaciive b.isis ol past genetaiions 
to SCO some degree ol (luiiiiic .\s <i lisiiig 
social pnnimt esen when it was not 
personally as ai table or desired 
Consequentiv, the same lluidiiy has been 
an object ol loredosurc oi pre-emption in 
diticreni lonjuiKluics li has even 
determined me recurrence ot an extra- 
orUiniiry presenptivencss, the emphases on 
siKialisation ol cveiy gcnuation aircsh in 
order to guarantee the rc|>ioduciion ot 
religions a'- well as iiicicascs in otihodosy 
whenever avenues ol choice have increased 
A woikahle notion ol religious plurality 
would has e to lal c iiiK > ai count the proce*' ses 
ot noth ihanee and lisity, as well as the 
conjunctiiralavailahililvand/oi prosuiplion 
ot choice lor individuals or gioups 

(IjCoMMIMIS (’oMMlNillsW Cvl-IIAIISM 

The leiidenlious nature ol llit concept 
oi leligioiis conimuniiv that I have set out 
to (riiiqiie beiomcs even mote .ippareni il 
two ot Its inajoi liH iiiioiis ,ire examined 
that IS, a delensivt pLieemeni in relation 
to Indian eonimui>alisni .iiiel to capitalism 
Thisdclciisivcness, which accounts lot some 
ol Ihcctleelivcappcalsol the idea, is replete 
with jnti-moJernity sentiments and even 
carries some v.iicnees ol Icll utopianism 
I will argue that the tirsi is inispl.ieed and 
the second misleading 
The most aggressive ‘communilv 
formation' iii Indiu lod.ty is Hindu 
majoiitarian its communal violence has 
lightened the gripol religious community 
as the language* ot assertion on niinoiiiics 
Howcvci, a dclcnsivc relation to 'religious 
community'. e*ven when it comes Irom a 
genuine sympathy lor bele'agurcd mmonties, 
cannot cllectivcly challenge maiori- 
tarianisin and may even strengthen it This 
IS because arguments eithci based on or 
supporting primtirdialrciigiouscommuniiy 


and impermeable boundaries between 
religions are similar in many ol their 
premises and priKcdurcs to those ol ihe 
hindu majeiiitanamsm they base set out to 
upptisc To assem to ’Islam' is tacitly to 
assent to 'Hindu' and vice sersa Furthci 
Hindu majoriiariaiiism thrives in a political 
arena dependent on or murigagcel to 
competing ‘community’ claims since it is 
Itself insested in huildi'ig and encashing an 
‘intet-community eompctitusn through 
ideologies ol Muslim male virility and 
uneonitolldble demography Finally a 
detenee of the idea ot icligious community 
reinforces the structural relations between 
religions and patriarchies, md sharpens the 
emerging n laiions heiwccn icligions and 
comniunali'm 

The idea that relienius eominunilies can 
provide a bulwatk against capitalism 
populat among indicenist intellectuals 
seems at le.ist in India, to he equally mis 
conceived Iheirposiiioningol ‘ctimmunity 
- as a sign <>t an unlioniogonised' localism 
Ol as maik ol Ihe piccapitalist still lc^lslanl 
to capitalisni and it' ideologies or as a sign 
ol aiilonoiny vis a vis the nation-state is 
nuvcandiiiucnahle Religious communities 
arenciihci Imal nor prccapitaliM. nor have 
their leaders' ever macic such claims I he 
processes ol community formation would 
be* ill 11 icult to separate t rom the raiionalit les 
that accompany and legitimate capitalism 
while community claims often have* a 
politicallyiransactionalcharacter inreceni 
decades there has been a notable 
mtensilicalion in the commodilicatioii ol 
icligion aclo>c'ralignincniol reiigionwnh 
capitalist processes is visible in the 
prolilcialion ol siieso* insiilulionalisation 
(egtemples,clei.n i jw rsonncllorexplouing 
them (sadhus mahants) and funds teg 
national and inli inational donations to 
temples, gurudw.lias, the VHP)" Indeed 
what iscallcdatcliuious ‘conimutnly' may 
at cert,nil levels ol its local n.itionvil .ind/ 
or iniLinalional organisation amount lo 
economic and insiiuiiionaliscd siriictiircs 
ol piolii lolying Simultaneously on miia 
coinmumiv' exploitation and consent At 
m.my levels communalisni and capitalisni 
bc'comc compatible raihcr than opposed 
terms I'urihcr the complicity ol the liar 
Irom secular) slate with a version ol 
community’ espoused by ihc 'Ic.idcis of 
dilterent religions a' an clectoial device. 
IS so notoruius that a dctciuc ot community 
now ironically runs the clanger ol colluding 
with the state' 

Religious communilaiianism, as a 
projeciion ol anti-modernity is not an 
answer locapilalismeithcr within advanced 
capitalist countries ot when prescribed as 
panacea by inlollectuals Irom 'third world' 
countries Anti-miKlci nily has been a dogged 
companion ol European modcmiiy with 
dillcreni ideological Itveaiions tonnstanec. 
as liberal angst ttver ‘western’ technology. 


hypcrindtvidvaiion and Ihe onslaught of the 
market,Ol asiomaniic sir,iiidin nationalisms 
that icHaicd a primordial and essentiatly 
unchanged identity in the pasi or as a 
conservative moclermsi laniem lor the lack 
or disappearance ol .mthoritalive cohesive 
religious systems and ojg.nnc com 
mumiies oi as .■ wing ciiiique ol 
c.ipiia!tsm predicated on uio|vi,iii v isums ot 
the premodern " l-vcn it the quality ol 
bclaiedrc'he.u's.iliniunnngiowaidsteligious 
communitic s in India to piov uK i depiti and 
nu'anmgai i riiing tiom ti ulition o put aside 
as a type ol nostalgi i the a.inJpnmi ol 
theseinvoi.itionsas iiiuiueol nuideimly 
in a situation whue i.ijni.ilism imdci ihe 
luspiies ot iiilcrnaiiond Miiiiiii|i(i|ie .mJ 
inipcrlc'ci inaiki't u>M)|ve(ilioii voniniiics lo 
produce 'kiwed divelopmeiii and 
paupctisation win n tin piociiu iin iit ot 
hasu neiissiii > andllK inipknn niatioiiol 
basil iigliis IS not uhiivicl ind wlieie 
communalisni IS inkloi itiJ violent still 
temains open ioiniK|tu tin illoii to 
com nil inodcimiv o odd in i .onniiy 
whii il h IS set to ,Ki|inii till niiktiilio 
orilinaii's ol mode Mil nion in I win ii ilu 
ideoloeiial mod ilitks ol Loitiiniiicni 
usuallv Nj'ctl soil conimiin ill in i/ti/nvi/no 
lor Ihe m I'ses ngti soon im women .ind/ 
Ol iiiili luniinisiii riiiii I-. lUoilk liirlliei 
oddils ol ,1 iieo sonsuva'i < (iiliqiie ol 
western lihei ilism in i >oliiI linin.iiion 
white lihiiilism iisiU is not < iiiii lu he'd 
and when libu.ilv il u lim olii ii wtvtd 
•isadeicnee ol the liiiiiinl aiid In li acinid 
Iriedom ili it women uijuiit to siiii'cic 
,iuains| old ,ind lu vc ^ m.ii'.iioins 
Iherc'ioiirsc lovalcini 'Ol Mt iilopi.iin 
amsmhvdclendi o ot u lieioii' i oniinuinlu s 
in Iriili 1 ate ii oni i in i|)piii|iiialc inoie 
atic'clive Ilian suhti.inti'I iind <ni|i|Hdol 
llieii politii.ii mil III line ivin ol Icll 
utopianism h.is vu wed ^nt^lllc loims ol 
human 1 ollei iiv iiy md i oiniiiiirniv in ideal 
liims.is 111 mil mark ipinuijik ol hondinc 
whiilidis not pi 1 ill 'I ’ll I d or te II .ind 
sitcssi s eoinmiitm ni i<> li How human 
beings lliis Ml ms jH I nil iil\ in ijiposuv 
when ijvpliul to t(/i n m eommiiiiiiK s ,is 
such .irid ivui mon mi io the lyjic now 
obtaining III bull.I whkii ne usually lorined 
onpolilic.il sell mil n St on iggiessioii.mil 
othcnrig on Jelensivioc's and Ic.ir While 
Ihuic IS an iindemahk valui in human 
communities as a non umiracttial .mii- 
m.irket pimiipic ol soi lal tiondmc that lan 
lunction .IS an .mtidoii to a di Inimamsnig 
capitalism ii docs not iollow licit I/we 
should now ptociid to piiviligi an 
obligators birth boundielieioiisioiiimumty 
over and above lolluiiviiii s that asomie 
rights of entry exit md clioscti allilialion 
lor Ihcir mciiibers Ii.nt I add that it 
utopianism is still ik arable tin ii how come 
non-icligioiisihallcnc’c'stoejpilalisin like 
the socialist-leminisi that uphold and 
struggle lot a utopian prim ipic ami lorms 



of bonding, are not equally or more 
desirable'’ Maybe, because the valences of 
left utopianism carried in this tendentious 
choice of religious communities as the 
specialised markers of being outside 
exchange and the market above other 
pnmordial claims and chosen afl illations 
have been relocated in even recruited for 
an anti-Marxism, and of a type that is 
deeply indebted to orientalism and to some 
ol the worst ideological sectarian tcndenc les 
in nationalism This is to say the least 
somewhat paradoxical since the explicit 
targetsofmany indigenist and postmtxiernisi 
defenders of community also happen to be 
colonialism and nationalism' 

It may be more produitisc, though less 
popular to speak of communities nut as 
‘given* on religious lines hut to speak of 
the political, economic and electoral 
processes ihai arepindut ing and privileging 
this panicul.ir sort of community and 
facilitating specific ivpes of ideological 
investment in it It would then follow that 
secular feminist interventions could be 
directed at these processes and not confined 
to findi ngjust means of arbi iration between 
'given* pre-foimed religious communities 
(a nagging icmindcr ot colonial policies 
even if partly jusiilicd by the present 
situation) 

(4) Rri K loi s ANii Nos Ri Lit loi s 
CoMMUNHY Cl AIMS 

The question ot religious community 
cannot ot course exhaust the issue of 
primoidial community Primordi >1 
community claims co exist or tnterscct with 
claims to non-pnmordial collectivities - 
class work and occupational identities 
forms ol contiguity in neighbourhoods and 
villages - which along with gender, base 
been the h.iscs tor non communilv specific 
mobilisation Many contemporary 
‘communtty claims themselves arc not 
claims tor cultural autonomy alone but 
simultaneously a contest over the 
distrtbutton and appropriation ot resources 
and a feature ot political organisation If 
the issues of material resource s and political 
power were to be equttably resolved then 
the substantive content ot cultural 
autonomy would he different The 
democratic assertions in some claims based 
on community as in the case ol dalits in 
fact intersect with and even relv on other 
forms ot collectivity Their itivcKation ot 
‘material interests isoften i strong notation 
lor or emphatically indicates identities 
premised on class based non piimoidial 
aspectsol social identity and theexptoitation 
of labour 

Otherforms of collectivity exist alongside 
in tension or even in a struggle with 
primordial community claims precisely 
because the social economic and rujlitical 
forces ot capitalism in Indi i pull m both 
directions Should we strengthen those 


existing or possible political arenas where 
social inequities can be challenged without 
invoking or consolidating primordial 
religious identity and where primordial 
affiliations can be downplayed nr should 
we as present community-identity and 
communal politicswouldprefer torecthem 
to remould ordiscard thciragendasin fas oui 
ot religious communities' 

The question is further complicated by 
the fact that despite increasing commiina 
hsniinn even now religion is neither the 
only basis of primordial community claims 
nor the only practical and symbolic co 
ordinate ol political mohilis.iiion on 
primordial grounds In tact religion does 
not have the foundational status asenbed 
to tt by intellectuals and clatmed lor it by 
community spokesmen* Poittic ally voLtti le 
or active community* c laims (that subsume 
myriad and diminutive primordial 
communities) on the basis ol gcographual 
territory or region caste tribal identity 
broad linguistic distinctions (such as Hindi 
or Urdu) ts well as narrower linguistic 
distinctions (such as IcKal dialects) iirc 
being made alongside those based on 
religion whether configured as bniad pan 
Indian denominations such as Hinduism 
Sikhism or Islam or as smaller particularised 
sects 

Now if »e weie to imagine torms ot 
decentralised legal plunilism based on 
these Primordial community claims several 
problems would arise Would a \ini(leh isis 
tor definition such as language or territory 
or c istc or religion be compatible with 
justice' And if so what would be the rationale 
lor suppress'ngallothercontlictingc laims' 
N^hy lor instance should a caste-based 
community claim be les& valid than a claim 
b<isrd on a major religious denomination' 
On what basis it any will any one ot them 
be prioritised and how many will such a 
prioiitisation satisfy' E' en in the abstrict 
religion would not qualify as a contender 
for differential rights on the ground of 
unilaicnl past victimage and historical 
wnmg At present the most dubious but 
sot itcrousclaimol victiniage and assertion 
ot a violent righting* ol historical wrong 
IS coming from Hindu majoritarianism 
though by arthc gre,itest historical wiontts 
have been to low castes met tribals 

Settling for legal pluralism on any om 
primoidial basts brings up the irrcsolv,iblc 
paradox ot ditlereniial rights the notion ot 
right it It ts to be legitimate must be 
potentially uni\ersalis,iblc eg right to 
education to work to vole Sodiltcrcniial 
rights based on a pnmordtal claim would 
keep cteating new grounds for inequality 
and dissent even as they set out to resolve 
some existing areas of conflict And in such 
a situation there would be logically no 
recourse to a language ol common 
potentially univcrsalisahic rights whether 
as basis lor possible equality or .is the lwu\ 


fur conflict resolution and arbitrauon or as 
basis for instituiing need-based parttculanst 
rights or even as a meant tor calling the 
state to account 

It IS important to argue this because it 
would be literally impomhle to institute a 
decentralised* legal particularism on the 
basis of all primordial community claims - 
religious, sectaiian linguistic territorial 
caste or hle-context This would be a self 
cancelling procedure since (he sheer 
mulliphcity even ot pohiically articulated 
claims would thniw one back ironically 
on notions of the individua' and individual 
rights 

Eiich and every h<isis oi delinilional 
categorylorprimorclial community claims 
IS tissiparous .md open to I irihct sub 
division either on the same lines that is 
more and patticularised unit'' ot any one 
category, or through being undercut/cross 
cut by other categories Thus a linguistic 
or religious community can fracture within 
the country on lines of dialects sects castes 
rcgionotoni'inorrcsidcncc class language 
and soon w hilc diasporic location ot Indians 
can turihcr Iricturc primordial groups and 
SCI up new logics oi ditlcrentiation on 
grounds ot nationality and assimilation of 
local culture 

Agtiin lew ot these communities wilt 
now ot in the future exist on co-residential 
contiguous or interpersonal bases not only 
ire langu.iges c<istes religions etc widely 
distributed over India and even inter 
nationally but spatial distribution relocates 
them in ditleicnt economies and in locallv 
varied hierarchies Not only docs spatial 
distribution deterntorialisecommunities and 
community claims in the simpler senses ot 
disfocation or migration but new torms ot 
contiguity change the identities oi persons 
thereby at tenng the meaning ol a communtty 
claim in its local registers and substantive 
contents 

Such heterogeneity is not merely a jural 
or lunsdictional issue which can be solved 
on a passport model ol portable identities 
that can he carried around It challenges the 
very definition ot community This kind ot 
hcic rogeneity w i thin each nomenclature can 
be assimilated into a legally defined 
community* only through an artiiicial 
tkcoiue\luali\uUon - by making it a given 
orpre formed entity and through c/rotae- 
by making it impervious to change and 
indeed to the very lability of the continuous 
processes of identity formation 

Two major conclusions are inescapable 
First any single basis ot community* will 
not only be ephemeral or provisional, liable 
to fragmentation by other cross-cutting 
aifilidtions but it cannot represent the full 
spectrum oi stKial divisions and locations 
cultural diversities and aspirations Second, 
it all except geographical territory is 
movable or mohi Ic, 1 1 es'cn claims to ^ntory 
can be m<idc <it long dist,ince, tf belonging 
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does not involve presence, then 
‘community’ claims are disguising a very 
real heterogeneity - they are in fact at this 
level hardly, or not at all, claims fur 
recognition of existing cultural plurality. 
They are claims for homogenising groups 

people who have one notional thing in 
common into mobilisable discrete units, 
that is, they are seeking homogeneity but 
are not a priori based on it. This is true 
as much of pan-Hinduism as of pan- 
Islamism. 

n 

Community, Religion, Women 

( 5 ) Communities, Patkiarchies and 
Reuckkjs Identity 

The broad ideological conception of 
religious communities has uncomfortable 
implications since religious ‘communities' 
are not only inegalitarinn or class differen¬ 
tiated but also specifically undemocratic 
regarding women, rommiinity identities 
can be as much punitive as protective for 
women, and that too. protective on 
patriarchal and proprietorial assumptions. 
If, as the more extreme arguments for reform 
of personal laws from ‘within’ seem to 
desire,'^ communities were to legally 
govern, reform and adjudicate themselves, 
taking full responsibility for being either 
agents of change or protectors of the status 
quo, what will prevent them from trying to 
bcself-legisiatingpatriarchics; from streng¬ 
thening local, interpersonal patriarchal 
control; and from continuing to hand power 
over to mu I las. priests, pandits or other 
chosen interpreters? There is little evidence 
to show that communities are committed 
to internal democratisation of gender 
differences. And if such democratisation 
will remain as pressing an is.sue (if not more 
pressing), even after communities have 
retained or achieved some measure of legal 
autonomy, then why not si mply struggle for 
a thorough-going democratisation on wider 
non-denominational principles of collecti¬ 
vity, in the first place? 

Women's own religious beliefs, consent 
to a religious identity and community as 
well as their agency in maintaining these, 
are often presented as a rationale for 
maintaining personal laws and reforming 
them only from within. This is a complex 
issue, partly because it can be argued for 
women frombelcagured minorities as well 
as from the chauvinistic majority. 

in certain kinds of contemporary anaiy.sis, 
overly anxious to establish that religion is 
not false consciousness, religion is simply 
turned into a matter of faith or belief alone, 
thus eliding the issue that religion prevails 
as an institMion more than consciousness, 
true or false. This formulation not cmly 
serves as a catchall but irons out the 
complexity of the relations between gender 
and rel^ion; it is tten foitowed by the 


proposition that religious belief is giving 
agency to women. More often than not. the 
implication is that the presence of such an 
agency for women makes secular feminism 
questionable or even redundant. Thus a 
pernicious continuum is made between 
primordial denomination, women's belief 
and women's agency. 

As a result, seme serious questions are 
never asked. What is the nature of women's 
consent”’ When they consent to the punitive 
aspects of religious identity or community 
arc they in fact consenting to the patriarchies 
with which ihc.se are meshed, or vice versa 
or both? Or, is their consent effectively 
consent to the host of other social factors 
tn which both religions and patriarchies arc 
enmeshed? Thus women’s consent to 
religious definition may gobeyondqucstions 
of individual faith and reflect the ways in 
which religions and patriarchies arc 
articulating with other .sikiuI structures. 
Should wc contuse women’s consent to 
patriarchal assertions of community, their 
inability or fear to step out of these, in this 
particular political conjuncture with the 
sum of their needs and aspirations? For 
instance womcn'.s consent to Muslim 
community and to Hindutva enacts very 
different and antagonist relations of power; 
while women’s active investment in 
Hindutva (a complex historical, political, 
economic, class/caste differentiated and 
conjunctural phenomena), may have little 
to do with religious belief penr. Instead 
of contlating such consent with ‘fcmini.st 
agency’ (acurrent preoccupation with some 
anti-communal feminists), a different type 
of analysis could he undertaken. Women's 
consent to a patriarchy has in the past and 
still does empower them for seleaed forms 
of .social agency; further, Ihisconsent works 
through appropriating available hegemonic 
and/or legitimating languages thereby 
forcing these languages into new ideological 
locales and pushing their previous 
proponents into more stringent political 
self-definition or at worst, into apology and 
retraction.” Or to give another instance, 
many Muslim women may be caught in a 
double impasse: first, because a uniform 
civil code is seen to endanger the identity 
of physical ly endangered Musli ms, the very 
claim to gender equality now implies 
disloyalty or antagonism towards the 
community;'* second, belief in Islam now 
appears to entail being prepared to accept 
patriarchal personal laws. 

It is argued, in discussions and in writing, 
that opposing minority personal laws 
denigrates the laudable efforts as well as 
subsumes theinitiatives of women involved 
in reforming personal laws from within. 
Undoubtedly, some Muslim and Christian 
women have religious yet reformist 
standpoints, opptise a uniform civil code, 
and, as believere, struggle to remove some 
genderinequitiesor ’cotniptions’ from their 


persona! laws. I believe that the issue need 
to he posed differently - it should 
disentangled from belief and concentrah 
instead on the nature and pitfalls of refore 
from within. Second, we have lodetennbM 
if the strategics of religious reformism fron 
within also have .space lor those othdi 
women who may or may not be believeft. 
but find consent punitive, or who IttM! 
primordial belonging an impediment tc 
choice, if not an imposition, or who do not 
consent,'’ or more lo ihc point, who nettt 
aliernaii ir.v in order to dissent i n lui effective 
way. This is imporijni for two reasons, A 
feminist politics must aeeoiint for women'! 
consent to pairiarchies. but ii can scarce!) 
nflord 10 give political or ihcorciical primacy 
to women s will to con.scni to lorms ol 
six'ial oppression ovet twdabove Ihcir will 
lo contest these; since such a primacy ii 
already on olfer by a standard form of male 
conservatism." Nor can tcminist politics 
lake on hoard a divisive (or tor iliai mattei 
a unifying) politics based on csseniialisi 
identities whelhci primordial oi 
hiologisiic 

( 6 ) Till Qit.stkiv os Ri;r'KCst.NTiNG 
‘Othlr” W0M1.N 

In ihis conicxt. cor.tining women tu 
community idcntiiy ami personal laws 
becomes a way ol dismantling and pre¬ 
empting cros.s-dcnoniin.iiional or extra- 
rcligiou.slcininisitollci;Hviiies Againstthe 
potential dangers ol repiesenling ’oihcr' 
women, that is women ol othei 
dcnommalions. wc niusi place Ihc dangers 
of refusing to reprc.scni each oilier. Refusal 
of a common ground ol struggle is also a 
form of othcring. Fariicularism can be 
segrcgaiionisi in iis logic. Unless 
universality is granted in principle (though 
not necessarily as a strategic mode ol 
organisation) as the possihiiiiy of mutual 
rcpresentaiion, femtnisi group.-' run the 
danger of replicating the structures of 
communalism. 

The right to scrutinise and interrogate out 
entire .social milieu is a dcmociatic right 
for all and one that is particularly crucial 
for feminists, and this cannot be a right 
confined to or reserved lor one’s owr 
primordial denomination. If it is suspended 
in the name of religious community,*' then 
it will prevent women from criiiqueing a 
significant determinant of patriarchal 
oppression in India, namely religion. Indeed 
it may altogether silence women - .sonae in 
the name of belonging and loyally to then 
religious group, and others because they 
have no ‘right’ to speak of any religion but 
their ‘own’. It is ironic too that inhabitants 
of a subcontinent, rich in irreverence, in 
both cimimrisim and < niuim- of rctigious 
philosophies, hierarchies, institutions aw| 
practices that were not limited by person;^ 
belonging. a.s well as rite with oppressidi^ 
in the name of religions, should nowjM 



askeu to piously desist Irom criticism ot 
any hut their 'own' religion, within the 
rahric of u posimodcmist politics ol (selfI- 
representation. Not only does this version 
of postmodernism, when transposed to ihe 
quc,stion of Indian personal laws, become 
unfaithful toils basiciencisofdccon,stnjcting 
the demarcation between withins and 
withouts, but It ignores the material evidence 
of the fluidity ol religions thai I have 
discussed earlier. More significantly for 
feminists, this proposition of self- 
representation rests on a proprietorial view 
of religions (and as acorollary, even separate 
iifc-worlds’ i. as the exclusive property of 
particulurgroups,undas I will discuss later, 
one in which assumptions about owning 
religions ‘naturally' extend loownershipof 
women,-' 

The women who arc (or are sought to be; 
united on the bases ol systemic, overlapping 
patriarchies arc lie vcri he less simultaneously 
divided along other lines Three such 
divisions are peitmeni lo my argument: 
first, by class, ovcrdclcrmincd by caste, and 
the accompanying power lo oppress other 
women and men; second, by consent to 
patriarchies iind their compensatory 
strueiuics and an accompanying delegated 
power lo oppress other women; and third, 
by the choice ot a right-wing politics that 
gives them a political armours lor’othcring' 
nicnand women tromolheneligions -’And 
here, the way in which feniinisis lake up 
particular issues dcicrmines whether they 
arc or arc notclassist.casieist, undemocratic 
or compromising with patriarchal 
arrangements. If they arc, then, and only 
then, do ihc.se turn el feeiively into divisions 
among women, instead ol being, as they 
should be. divisions that must beclKillen/’ed 
by feminism 

I do not think, however, that diltercnecs 
in religious I jitli can by themscis cs prtidiiec 
equally signilieani divisions between 
women. The pariiculariiy of religious belief 
need not by iiselleithereonsiiiuie.i division 
along lines ot power or aliei ihc disti ibution 
ol .social power. To the extern that all 
religions are implicated in and enter into 
the broad process of social Icgiiiination ot 
painarehics. a eh.illenge lo patriarchies 
eonslilutes a threai u> specific lorms ol 
religious legitimaiion In (liis regard 
religious .illiiialion makes a diffcienee lo 
women hut need noi produce a conflict 
between them; especially it women arc 
willing toqueslionlhccasieisi or communal 
discriminations that inhere m some religious 
practices and are leady lo consider that 
aspects of religions may be woiking to 
reconcile them to pairi.ireh.il oppression. 

It is only when religious allilialion is 
translated into a polities and is aligned with 
institutions that maintain forms ol power 
and privilege that it Ims the capacity to 
dividewxrmcn Thus.iheinsliiultonalisation 
andctnnniunalisaiion ol religions haveaeicd 


as u powerful divisive Inree aggravated by 
the involvement of some women in 
entwining religion with the polities of the 
Hindu right. The right wing appropriation 
of fcmimsis’ agendas or the language ol 
citi/cnship and demix;rucy is not unique lo 
India and its function here a.s elsewhere is 
todividc and derail left, democratic, feminist 
agendas. 

If this ic an .icecpiabic line of reasoning 
ihen the question arise.s as to why we .should 
recede troin a secular democratic' agenda 
and Irom a commitment to common 
struggles’ The divisions among women 
along lines ol class, eon.scni and political 
choices have lobe loughi through pcrsua.sion 
and/or political confrontation, not through 
a capilulalivc polities of difference, 
cxclusivism or hyper-parlicularism. 

One issue posed by feminists in Ihc light 
of the recent riot-torn communal situation 
IS whether gender unity can withstand 
communal hostility. Feminist groups. Flavia 
Agnes .irgucs, arc already ovcrinflected 
with 'Hindu' assumptions - an evidence of 
ihis ovei inflection is their past failure to 
mount a thorough-going critique of Hindu 
personal law - and cannot he isolated from 
the widerpolitical coniradielions; moreover, 
she argues that m the aftermath ot Ihc riots, 
women do not have a separate cxi.sicnee 
away from their communal identity where 
legal issues cun be di.scus.scd on a common 
plailorm. ' Her argument may fit well with 
another argument claiming that at present 
religious identities have acquired a pre¬ 
eminence and the only way to break out is 
by working within them or by ‘negotiating’ 
them. In practice Ihi.s could mean that the 
painari hul systems operating in the country 
may hcncclorth have to be separately 
opposed by women from within different 
denominational groupings, while the range 
of these groupings could now expand beyond 
designated minorities and sircieh u> women 
opposing patriarchal practices Irom within 
the fold of Hindu communal oigani.salions. 
If so. v,e will be unable lo address Ihe fact 
(h.ii the political play of denominational 
communities' wnh its logic ol aggression 
and defence impedes women's individu¬ 
ation, and now being added on to inequalities 
m w.iged and unwaged work as well as m 
inheiiiance. is driving women further Kick. 

I ihmk ihe question ot why women consent 
to religious definition and Ihc answer lo this 
question, as well as the path to a common 
politics, hinge on our understanding of 
puinarchies: on the way patriarchic.s are 
embedded in or .irliculuting with class 
structures, cuslc-class inequality, religious 
prjtctices, wider dialectics ol social 
legitimation.and other political formations. 
It IS only It we see patriarchies as self- 
sulficicnt. unrelated to each other. i.solatcd 
from wider siK'ial processes, and determined 
by religion alone ihut we can support 
singular, separate struggles against them 


along uenoininaiiunat tines, it we .see them 
as pan and parcel of the wider social 
formation then we have to devise modes 
of organisation and struggle that cun 
encompass all the social inequalities that 
patriarchies arc related to. embedded in and 
structured or enabled by. Attacking 
patriarchal oppressions is nut a sectoral 
issue confined to women but central to any 
agenda for social change. Can we afford yet 
again to separate the 'women question' 
from a wider struggle, and this lime as 
victims of the divisions enforced by 
communulisaiion'’ If feminism is to be an 
egalitarian, democratic and secular force 
allied with other such forces, then this, along 
with the very nature of patriarchies (lo which 
I will return), requires a common politics. 

(7) CoxiMusiTY, State, Ri i inioN. Pahuarchy 

It is untenable ludraw a sharp line between 
community and stale on either the question 
of religions or of patriarchies since there 
arc structural, ideological, political and 
administrative linkages between the two. 
Indeed Ihe kind of religious communities 
diseus.sed here have been constituted 
precisely in relation to the state. 

The separation between state and civil 
society rests on an anniviic distinction. At 
a structural level, they can and often do 
interpenetrate - state structures can be- 
replicated in family or community. The 
family's patriarchal arrangements, like that 
ol a community, though in .somewhat 
diftcrent ways, can he compiteil with the 
stale and its juridical institutions.-' The 
relation of the state lo women is pairiarehal. 
undemocratic and class differentiated; Ihe 
state has persistently defined women in 
relation to men, used and made luKiur grids, 
perpetuated the mvisibilisation ol domestic 
labour, governed both land relations and 
disirihuiion ol resources, enforced the rule 
oi property in ways specially uiijusi to 
women, crcuied class and genderinequilies 
through ‘developinenireproduced women s 
economic dependence, co-opted many 
women's initialivcs. ami is now (with the 
new economic liberalisation) withdrawing 
from Its wclf.inst functions (which could 
have mitigated the paliiarchies operating m 
family, c-ommtitiiiy and workplace). 

At the political and adniinisirulive levels, 
it colludes with 'local' and community 
patriarchies. A Iriaiigulai relation has 
obluincd between personal laws, 
'leprcsenialivc.s' of a community and the 
slate.'' It is possible lo trace a history ol 
both tussle and eo-opcraiion between the 
community and the siaic'seonirol at different 
limes. Effectively, howes'cr, though a 
demand for separate shuriuti courts has 
recently been made, it is the state which 
admimsicrs all the personal laws. Further. 
Ihe .state itself has built UH*plM)les in laws 
and has .sustained diseriminuiory taws, 
including personal laws, in order to waief 
, * > ■ ’ 



duwn the constitutional horizon of gender 
equality. lu own collu.sinns frequently 
contradict its stated reformist aims. It has 
tolerated patriarchies in the state apparatus 
ic g. police and judiciaryt, and barely 
implemented'thc better laws that do exist. 

Similarly the state has supported 
patriarchal interests on religious grounds 
both ideologically and in practice. There is 
a long history not only of representing ihc 
jcfcncc of patriarchal <irrangemcnis, 
privileges and/or the sexual regulation of 
women as the defence of religion but also 
af the interested rcprcscntaion of patriarchal 
arrangements as religious righi.f by 
‘community' sjrtikesmen. Virulent instances, 
from every denomination, whctherminority 
ar majority, cun be lound in the debates 
iurrouiiding the .Special Marriages Act, the 
Hindu Code Bill and the Uniform Civil 
Code.'"The coding of patriarchy as religion 
by community spokesmen has been and is 
by and large shared by the slide which 
selected denomination above differential 
;lass, caste and regional practices and above 
in uncompromising .secularism as the 
primary basis for defining liimily laws. 
In.sofar as personal laws curtail women's 
rights they dcline and dclend male 
privileges; only the instiiution of women's 
rights can dismantle them. Thus male 
privilege is preserved in personal law's 
ihrtiugh coparcenary provisions, male 
lestamentary lights, unilateral divorce, 
aigamy, restitution of conjugal rights, 
inadequate maintenance. Kick of residence, 
guardianship and custodial rights lor 
women. 

Another major dilution ol the line between 
state and community has occurred in ihc 
way the slate has been called upon loniuint.iin 
religious boundaries, and has often done so 
Jcspttc the lact that it hud successfully 
established itself as the authority that could 
'allow' people to opt for laws (such as 
provisions in the CrPc) other than their 
personal laws.’’ 

The slate has been asked to inoiect 
'cligiousbouiidaricsintwodifferentways - 
through demands for exemption by minority 
religious .spokesmen, and through demands 
for a uniform civil code by Hindu 
.'ommunalists. I will argue ihai despite 
Jifferences. Imih h.ive dejacio lunclioned 
IS demands to close boundaries, deny 
possibilities of individual exit, and ensure 
the internal cohesion ol a religious 
community' through appropriate law s. {This 
il.so raises u question about whether so- 
:alied religious communities are indeed 
internally cohesive, since asking the state 
lociisiiri* community cohesion through laws 
suggests that they may in fact be tenuous 
ar precarious.) 

Ina mode similartocarlier Hindu protests 
upon the introduction ol an optiimal civil 
law UR marriage and divorce, which la.sied 
front the IdbOs to the IvSOs. Muslim 


religious spokesmen have also persistently 
perceived the very institution of enabling, 
optional civil laws as threatening. Their 
objection to the Special Marriages Act 
(1954) rested on the belief that its presence 
would encourage Muslims to circumvent 
their religious laws and obligations ,ind 
they asked for exemptions that were not 
conceded. A s 1 m 1 1.ir dem.ind for exeinpt i i Ml 
was made (along with tnbols.and later with 
a section of Parsis) regarding (he proposed 
Adoption ol Children Bill 11972'. With die 
notorious Muslim Womens Act. Ihc 
government helped Muslim religious leaders 
by blocking oft the access of divoiccd 
muslim women lo the minimal yet rclaiivclv 
more liberal provisions for mainieii.incc m 
the CrPc 

The Hindu commuii.il demand lor a 
unilornicivilciKlc.asfoi instance tollowing 
on Ihc recent conversion/bigamy judgment. 
IS an attempt lo abolish personal law .so that 
Hindus c.uiiioi ciMivcrt and thereby gain 
access to Muslim personal law. It is noi ,is 
if Hindu commuii.ilists arc seriously invested 
in reniov mg bigamy as a patriarchal practice 
prevalent among Hindus. Rather, they ob|cci 
to hindus gaming legal access to polygamy 
through conversion. Th.il is. they object 
first and foremost to Hindus choosing to 
become Muslims (There is an cspeei.il 
ideologic.il embarrassment here: how will 
the Hindu right pose as the liberator ol 
Muslim woincii liotnapalriarelial personal 
law il Hindu men arc converting to Islam 
for the s.ike ol polygamy'.') And secondly 
they wish to eqii.ilise male privileges. 

Hindu ni.ilcopposiiionloMiislimpersonal 
laws has most Ireqiienlly been iiiiide (in the 
past as well as now by the BJPi oil a 
coinpetiiisc p.itri.irchal ground of 
equivalence ol male Tights' - cither the 
Male should encroach on (he patriarchal 
privileges or 'religious rights' of all men 
or of none - and is sutfuscd with male 
jealousy.’’The prchisiory of current Hindu 
male opposition lo Muslim personal law 
lies in ihcir failed attempts lo tully protect 
male privileges in the 1950s. In the deb.iics 
on the Hindu C'lKle Bill. Hindus had not only 
dcleiided polygamy as having shastnc 
.sanction, as being a me.ins lor fullillmg ihc 
rilu.il necessity lor sonsand thus ol ensuring 
spiritual henefit. hut had also administered 
a warning to the efieet that if polygitmy 
hee.imc illegal Hindu men would have lo 
eonvcri to Islam to marry more than one 
woman or would be forced lo keep 
concubines The confusion between 
spiritual benefit and male promiscuity must 
have been aina/ing. If men could be willing 
to renounce lliiuluism and convert in order 
to have more wives (hen surely male 
privilege must be stronger than primordial 
loyalty, since prcsumahly all spiritual 
hcncitts would be lost on conversion! 

In recent judgments. Ihc judiciary has 
also iLssislcd in clixsing routes of exjl front 


persorril law. In the 19th century, aiuieVet^ 
upli I the I't.fOs, conversion of an individttit|«.^ 
family, caste group or coininunily to eitbw T* 
Sikhism. Islam or Chrisiianiiy did nut 
always Ic.id to a change ol personal bw/. 
which was ill pan rei.iiiied and engialtcU', 
as a eiisioni on peisoii.ii l.iw '' Since lhK7. 
pcisonal law h.id .ipplied only in disputes ■' 
between two people ol ilie uime religion, , 
wheiher bv binh oi by i onveision. and' 
teased lo do vi d one p.irty eonveilcd; 
subsequently, il a peiMin.il law was stilt 
applied to sikIi .i dispute it was for 
disereiuMi.iry .ind eoiiieviiial reasons, that 
is. bee.iuse It w.is more eondueive lo luslicc 
and relev ant in spet iln i .ises This priiieiple 
of arbiiralioii h.is been gi.idu.illy eioded. A 
teiideniious I9K^ iiulgiiieni gave an 
tmpreeedentcd.lonniil.iic.viitu.illy religious 
s.inetily lo Hindu peisoiial law by iii.sisting 
on a supreme and uneli.ingeable icgiiiie of 
pnniordialiiy Justice Leila Seth ot Delhi 
High Conn ruled in ViIumiI Rot c Snnila 
mil only that il .i liindii spouse converts to 
Islam ilie niarn.ige could only be dissolved 
iindei the Hindu peisonai l.iw- in W'hich it 
was soleminsed. but liirtliei that ‘even if 
hoth ilie p.irties to ,i Hindu ni.im.ige gel ■ 
convened lo a religion oiiiei than Hindu, 
their earlici Hindu m.iniage can only be 
dissolved under the piovisions ol the Hindu 
M.iriiagc Act (195.s i' An iiidefeiisihlc and 
dubious extension ol the Special Marriage ' 
Act (which w.is me.ml I>m uiicr-iehgious 
iiiain.igcsandit'slilMhly.illowcddisMilution 
ol m.iniage. conveisuui iioiwiihsi.iiiding. 
only uiidei the same Acii. was made lo 
Hindu person,d law ' 

The coiisequeiicc's ol sue li prec edents are 
visible in tlie .Supreme Court luJgmeni on 
StnUt Miulftol nnd (hi m IJinoti ,;/ India 
(1995. ^ see fi.fS; I his being a dispute 
between .i husband eonveried to Islam and 
his Hindu wile the court could h.ive used 
earliet precedents lu which neither Hindu 
nor Musliiu peison.d law w.is applied and 
sought Ihcieniedy in secular l.iwsgoverning 
divorc e and big.iiny uiidei w Inch die ollciice 
w', 1 '. .ilready punishable Instead Justice 
Kiildip Singh iMv.ilid.iied the applicaiioii of 
Muslim persoii.d l.iw ihiough ,in aigiimciii 
III claims and coiiniercKiims. souglil a 
pr.iclical remedy in ,ui .ipplic.iiioii ol hoth 
Hindu personal law ami seciioii 494 IPC 
but rested Ins siutcnieni oii an ideologically , 
loaded reinloicenieni ol religio-legal . 
boundaries, in which die very existence ol 
Muslim persoii.il law w.isicpieseitieciasan 
eiicouragemeii! loi HiikIii big.niiy 

. iilliheluueweacliicve Ihc goal ■ thiilorin, j 
Civil CimIc Ioi all die c'lii/eiis ol India.* T 
Iheic IS an open iiiihn •’int iii to ,t Biiulu. .:; 
husband, who wants ii> ciiici iiiio .i second 
maniagc while Ih*- In si uiairiagc 
subsisting, lo neisiiiic .i Muslim Suicc...f|i 
monoguiliy o ihe law loi Hindu* and 
Muslim l.iw pennils as many as lour wiykS^ 
in India, an eirniii Hindu embraces ls{S|l|H 



lu ciriumvent the provisions of Hindu law 

and to escape from penal lonsequences {my 

emphasis] 

He seems to lurgct that the major 
tnducement to bigamy is not legal pluralism 
but male privilege and that most instances 
ot Hindu bigamy occur without conversion " 
The judgment invokes a familiar lompara- 
tive schema between men ot different 
communities legal change is advocated to 
suppress Muslim polygamy and Hindu 
conversion, but bigamy is scarcely an issue 
in Its own right Instead the rhctoiic of the 
judgment absolutises the rule ot Hindu 
personal law overdramatiscsconveision.” 
and in whai is obviously a complementary 
move, demands a uniform nvil code A 
principled attack on bigamy would have 
distanced itself from Hindu communal 
rhetoric, conlronlcd gender incc|uality and 
all pres ailing patriarchies sought to improve 
secular laws on bigamy divorce and intra- 
community maiiiagcs and critiqued the 
ambiguities of Hindu personal law that 
assist bigamy ” 

Muslim religious spokesmen want loclose 
all routes liom Muslim pcisonal law to 
common laws through exemptions Hindu 
communalisis want lo block iinv route from 
Hindu personal law to Muslim petsonal law 
by abolishing personal law In each case 
the very existence of other laws seems to 
undermine community Though from 
apparenily contradiclorv positions-the 
former from i position upholding existing 
legal pluialism and continuation ot muslim 
persona! law hut opposing any furthci 
pluralisation by way ot cither optional or 
common non-religious gender-jusi laws 
the latter hy demanding legal unilcirmiiy 
and abolition oi personal laws - both want 
to loster exclusivity, foreclose choice and 
movement from personal to non-rcligious 
laws (tor Muslims) ot iraftic between 
denominations (lor Hindus) Both want to 
harden and freeze boundaries Hindu 
communalists arc, in addition committed 
toatlackingMuslimlegalpaiiiciilaiity esen 
if It IS al the cost of unitoim civil cckIc 
And the reason why they express little 
concern about losing their personal law is 
that they assume that the Hindu personal 
law will be the mixlel lor a unitorm civil 
codc.scXhato/iA Muslim legal particularity 
will he cnxied 

Evidently the acts of delinine as well as 
the definitions of religion and community 
arc predicated on pain irchal privileges, 
and the state has more oticn than not bc'eii 
cxympliLit III these because the state itself 
IS implicated in paiiiarchies in the 
exploitation ol religious identities and m 
encashing denomination tor electoral 
putposes For instance, though the s'atc did 
not accede to a continuation oi polygamy 
in the Hindu Code Hill in the l9M)s, it did 
introduce some new clauses with no textual 
religious sanction that made conversion 


legally punitive forllindus These are based 
on the non-secular assumption that di flercnt 
religions cannot cn-cxist within a family 
conversion ts a ground lor immediate 
divoae in the Hindu Marnagc Act the 
Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act 
decrees that only Hindus can adopt Hindus, 
a widow cannot adopt a Hindu child it she 
has converted, and a wife is not entitled to 
maintcnenacc if she ceases to be a Hindu, 
the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act 
rules that ceasing to be Hindu will deprive 
either spouse of thcirclaim lo guardianship 
ot ihcir children while children and 
descendants ol a convert lose their c laim 
to the property ol a Hindu relative unless 
they arc Hindu when succession opens It 
appears that religious pnmordialily was 
more important than primordial tics based 
on kinship family and nurture furlhcrcon 
version is assumed to produLC gravcincom 
paiihilily or repugnance while a chamte in 
belief IS equated with vicious misdeeds 
The stale also coinmunalised the Special 
Marriage Act in 1976 along similar lines ” 

Since communities have themselves 
become a device which helps the slate to 
mitigate class polarisations and coopt 
groups It IS doubtful il consolidating 
religious communities can ‘challenge the 
slate In this sense a multiplication ol 
community rights over and above those 
that already exist (trccdum to worship to 
open schools and to practise personal laws) 
may well assist the state but arc not likely 
to guarantee the full protection ol the civic 
and democratic rights of minorities And 
the maintenance and institution ot 
community rights over above or opposed 
lo the rights ot individual women who form 
h.ilf of every community tv likely lo 
iniensilv male privilege Since defense ol 
community rights has fwen an undcmtKtalic 
way ol enhancing individual male pairiat- 
chal privileges, it is unethical to support 
them especially in the name ol democracy 

(8)C,)MMINIM virsusiStati Probilmsof 
Riiokm irow Within <« Aaovr 

1hc ahsolulc and binary opposition 
hclwcen slate and community on the question 
ol personal law is false, it needs to be 
dismantled and reconslructcdas anorgument 
lor the rights ot all women For that mailer, 
the opposition between community and 
nation on the question ol personal law is 
equally misleading il a uniform civil code 
has sought legiiim,icy from a concept ot 
nation as a homogenous entity, the personal 
laws have also sought legitimacy from 
another concept ol the nation as a 
conglomerate ot discrete major' religions 
dclincd through equivalent rcduc'ions and 
homogenisation However sini c the issue 
has been frequently posed in this wav, it 
has acquired a contentious resonance that 
hrsi needs to be addressed on i is own tei ms 

Beneath the opposition between a state- 


imposed unitorm civil code and personal 
laws that are sought to be reformed from 
‘within’ a community (and the related 
opposition between reform ot personal laws 
from within and from above by the state) 
lies an unresolved but entirely patriarchal 
concern who will control and regulate 
women and in whom will the agency for 
reform be vested* Is patnaichal control 
and/or reform to be excercised by the state 
and Its institutions or by the community' 
Will community control act in tandem with 
the stale or independently of it. as in the 
recent demand tor separate shariaii courts' 

The choice between pcisonai laws and a 
so called unilonn xicil code it one level 
appears to hinge on a choice of patriarchal 
lurisdictions Docs this choice have any 
mc'aning tor women’ Will ihe jurisdiction 
ot ‘community reprcsenialivcs usually 
male functioning cither independently oi 
through a surrogate state be prderable to 
that ot an impi rsonal st.iic’ Significantly 
the experience of rcloim ol personal law 
tiom within, has in the case ot chnsiians 
met only with priHrasiination Iroin the 
stale,”' while lor Muslims ii has been one 
ol entrenchment ol icligious elites and a 
community’ patriarchy complicit with ihc 
stale The reform ol Hindu personal law 
liom abose by the state did challenge 
religious elites'” but culminated id the 
promulgation ot patriarchal laws by the 
state instead ** The legitimacy ol the stale 
IS dubious whether in supporting rcloims 
Iroin within or in rctorming Itom above 
In both icform ol pcisonal l.iws is a 
bargaining counter lot the stale which 
retains the power to decide whether or not 
to iclorni Ihc personal law oi any 
community ■" 

Posing the question ot laws in btnarv 
terms ol community versus slate thus ispre- 
Icininist and cairics the patnaichal legacy 
ormalcielo'uiiMii Nmclccnth-century male 
reformism it must he remembered was 
invested less in eliminating patriarchies 
than m reformulating them II is prc-fcminisl 
in the Way it elides feminists''’ as agents 
of choice dcL.sion and change and makes 
state and c ommuniiy the major actoi s Indeed 
It IS only il Icminist agency is omitted or 
dented (or restricted to the primordial 
religious group), that the question < on be 
turned into the malc-relormivtoneof whose 
patriarchal jurisdiction women should come 
under or posed as one ol whose patnarehal 
jui isdiclion will be a hftirf option that ot 
community or ol the state 

Till now, leminisi miiialivcs to reform 
personal laws have been baulked as often 
hy the state as by the pandits mullas or 
priests who supposedly lepruscnt the 
‘community' In mv view tin\ tiitmfH lo 
eilltei lefoimptiuHuillawioi lomukeHtu 
1 ommon Um c n iih <i Ifniimi unenda will 
come upagainsi both the state <uid religiouv 
‘community* patriarchal arrongehienis 



For women, community junsdictton is Vi 
problematic the state, the patriarchies of 
neither are acceptable The former is grinding 
becauseit intensifies the difficulty of daily, 
local, interpersonal relationships, making 
It difficult to claim democratic rights 
contravened by personal law The latter 
involves problems of implementation 
lunctinns through a self-contradicting, 
increasing delcgitimised, of ten coercive and 
patriarchal state machinery 

A major difference, however between 
stale and community is that of a theoretical 
hon/on In personal law, women claim as 
wives, mothers or daughters and have ii 
schizophrenic relation with citizenship 
upholding d pernicious opposition between 
private and public, between being members 
of a community and having full rights as 
citizens Unlike communities the state is 
theoretically committed to ensuring the 
rights of c itizens as citizens tn striving for 
new common laws (lormulaied differently 
Irom existing laws by feminists) ratified by 
the state, women can dclinc and claim a 
direct relation to the state unmediatcd by 
community, as citizens with tundamental 
democratic rights, only as t.ilizcns c in 
women |K)temi.illychallengeclivisions based 
on denomination on public and piivate, on 
legal categoiisations andseck,il they wish 
secular collecUvmes 11 elements of 
contestdtioii and struggle aie tundamental 
deleiminants on construction and 
implementation ot legislation then the 
hisiniy of stale inicrvemion is also iisell 
pailly a history ot struggles ci^ain\/ 
patriarchal relations mstituiionalisecl 
tlitough the state'' I inally the impliiit 
rec ognition in theConsiitution th<uic ligions 
have sustained an.l legitimised caste and 
gender discrimination" led the slate to be 
at once a piotcctoi ot religious freedom 
and a retoriiicr o* injustices based on 
religion - this conlnidiclton tcNi can be 
purposively aiic' subversively used by 
teininists 

Apart from the risks of isolaiinn and 
failure, a struggle to refoim peisonal laws 
fiom within, puts the onuson a small number 
ot persons *' While making a hid lor new 
common laws the complicities ot the stale 
in encashing religious differences, drawing 
on and using particular sets of patriarchal 
relations, should be opposed, at the same 
time It should be asked to provide juridical 
spaces live up to its arbitrating functions 
and he held systcm,Uically accountable as 
an agency ol change and implemcnuiioii 
Such a strategy would have the added 
advanliige ol being a struggle in which 
feminist, left and democratic forces could 
join 

(Q) Rn loioN, Law am> tur Pwvati Domain 

The orientalisms which flourished in 
imperialised formations turned religion, 
which they saw as immutable, intoa pi imary 


axis of social classification One long¬ 
standing orientalist axiom was that India 
in Its past and present yields no distinction 
between religion and law This ascribed 
fusion of religion and law, accompanied by 
a corollary charactensalion ol the Indian 
masses as desiring and enacting a cosiiiii 
holistic life, IS now employed by the 
contemporary successors of orientalisis to 
defend tiaditions "id whichperson.d hiws 
are assumed to he a part on the ground that 
all attempts towards scculai laws air 
intrusive violent and wcstcin’ devices 

Ihe early orientalist idcntiric,ilion ol 
religion .iiul law now suivivcs pnmatily as 
the lurriilicjlion ol religion with pt i unuil 
laws and with nlii;ious community The 
present discuuisi on religious communitv 
seeks to make it lully determining in the 
social legal and political aiena In a 
charaitens'ic combination of Euroceniiic 
theory ind mdigenist sentiment this 
theoretical tendency continues,implicitly 
to deny to In ltari\ the dignity ol choice and 
political aflili.ilioii while subsuming the 
quest on ol lights especially those ol 
women under primordial denomin.ition 

I doubt il the Indian past or present would 
hear out the orientalists Ihc uiideni.ihiv 
wide spiawl ot icligion in soci.il hie is not 
identic il with the so called indiv isibihty ot 
rclmicm and law fiom ancient times (as 
in the Aithashasir,! and the Smtilis) to the 
Mugh.il peiiod It IS possible to sec religion 
.IS a mode lot leeitimating law kingship 
iind exit iction ol siiipius, that is lu see the 
veiy indi', ihiliiv ol religion and law is .in 
.ispcc t ol I VC 01 kill!’ ,ind work.ihle idetilogy 
Vl.inipul.ilion ()* die souiccs ot laws and 
customs date shack to .incicnt India "I'lurat 
systems ol Icg.il arhiiration, the legal force 
ol l(KaltK>n religious customs, and Ihe lack 
ot coincidence between any single religion 
and any one legal system also challenge 
a simplisl'c conflation of religion ,ind law 
Il IS thus possible to appio,ich Ihc question 
conteMually and contingently, to sec how 
,he lines between religion and law were 
diav II diflercntly at dillerent limes along 
lines ol region, caste and strata, delimiting 
or extending the putvtew ot religion as the 
ia.e in.iy b^ 

1 will argue that the present legal purv icw 
of religion confined to personal laws that 
IS to matters related to family, marriage 
and certain types of inheritance and 
impinging niosi heavily on the lives ol 
women certainly puts the orientalist .ixtoni 
and Its modern mutants themselves into the 
I calm of ideology 

From Ihc 19th century the legal purview 
ol religion has steadily narrowed, coming 
increasingly inlocunflici wilhthecxigencics 
ot capitalism and its legal structures which 
seek to promote both individuation and 
classrcprcxfuction Amhedkar'simpatience 
with the spread ol teligion in scKial lilc .ind 
his argument lot its legal delimitation c.imc 


from the viewpoint th«t management dn 
class re'ations and distribution of resouicm 
could not be tied to religion " .Siih» dw 
colonial era ti><*te have been successive and 
cumulative attempts to split teligion off 
tiom most <ircas Mule mheiitanie w,isono 
of these male individuation was sought 
csen within i oparcenaiy sy stems but femak 
iiklividuation w.is hloskcd otf in the name 
c I preserving the tamilv and the personal 
affairs ol religious commumties " 

Kcligicin no longc- cleieimines the laws 
related to the ownership ot agiicultural 
land, icnaiKv ciiine somineicc inter- 
nation.ll relations and so on hut is largely 
conliiK’dtolaw> rcl.iied u>l.imily mairiage 
.ind some forms ol inheiiunce ' thereby 
producing tin uneasy and unieal division 
between public andpiivate Unreal,because 
in practice the areas in whic li pci sonal laws 
operate are mierdepenjent with and related 
to all the othci areas in law and m w omen's 
lives women aie governed not by family 
laws alone but by most othei laws; 
inhcnlanic in difteieni legicmal and legal 
combinalions'' stiaddles the public and 
private domain while Ihe leual cumpart- 
nunlalisaiionoi public andp'ivaie ot work 
and family tile is at oiiii illusory since 
women's t imilv lives and woik capac tlies 
are completely inieriw.ned and mutually 
determining ,is well is uitcily prejudicial 
lot women ' Uncasv he cause this division 
simulianeously esc om isieligionasameanv 
lor the public rcgul.iiionol piivaie family 
at lairs on ihe one hand anil on the cither 
cl let lively puls religion into the domain ut 
Ihe private in the sense that its legal 
purview IS usiiiclcd to t.imilv matters 
Sevei.il detimtional qui slions arise liom 
such a div isioii fhv peculi.ii bracketing of 
laws related to marriage and family as 
pctsonal laws produces a gendered 
delimtionol religion that talb more heavily 
cm women [iocs noi this display the 
collective irileiesis ol men iremi different 
religions in maintaining gendered power 
hierarc hies' I he loc <i(ion ol religion in the 
private domain has lepcMcussions too It 
selves to ti.mqiose the liberal rationale of 
the family as a private s.nictuary ideally 
beyond state intervention (whic h has proved 
so detrimental lot women)" onto the 
religious community and its personal laws 
It also shifts the onus ol maintaining 
communiiy iclentiiy onto women in mamage 
,incl women in lanniial iclaiicms Finally, 
this notion ol religion assists in the replay 
ol a classic logic, honed by colonial 
adnnnisiraiors and middle* class Indians in 
Ihc early-1 bih c cniui y in which pairiarchiev 
had lobe‘ai " » preservedand reformed"," 
but this time on the giomid of pci sonal lawg 
Is this demarcaliofi ol private and public 
consolingly pre-modern or eminently 
'modern' ’ In other wc'rds, is it m fact ab t 
instantiation of the c hched libs'ial div iviM ^ 
of public .md piivaic. with the public as ihHW 
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sphere of univcisaliiy, nationality 
impartiality equality in the eves ol ihclaw 
built on (.onsi nt ami llie privatr as the 
hphctcol panic ulaiism hill lion the naiui.il 
suhju^alion ol svomen * 

It IS iiTipori.int 10 (Jisiiiss till iileological 
rationales nnplicii in seviral types ol 
coiillations ol law rctipion loniniunity 
belief and women that are hemp made in 
dcleme ol pci.oiial laws ind the sinial 
diversitv the) aie presumed to represent 
In arpumeiiis resiirip on the loiillation ol 
religi.iii, law lommuniiy and heliel, any 
critique of Hie bases ol personal laws issein 
asanatiai koniommuiiiiv lights onioligiori 
and on matters ol belief Vet why should 
pioup light' Ol a sense ol (.omiiiiinily not 
be rebuilt and claimed on lines other than 
the pairianhal' II the idiiiaiional and 
eultur.il iiulils ol riiiriorities deserve to be 
protected whv should then oi .inyoiu clsc's 
‘patriaichal rights’ be protected 'Or arc wc 
going to define palri.nihies somei'inc' is 
religion iml someiimes as tulluie' Are 
patnaichics the 'oK deicrmiiiants or 
guarantors ol leli.'ion ’ \ie paiiiarchies 
to be tic lien as an i ssenti il or <in alter.iblc 
part ol relieion thal is docs the solution 
lie in .itheism or in leform ’ Whv should 
a sep.ii.ilion of law and religion />(•> o 
Uiideninne either the sense ol belonging to 
a lomtiiuniiv or professing .nid pr.u lisnig 
a religion ' II Ih il was the case how come 
the piesencc ol i oinmon laws in most aie.is 
other til,in ihi I iiiiils as will as ol sonic 
secular l.iws uoverninc’ thi laniih li.ive noi 
already desirovcd religion and belief' 

In my v lew iheic can mils be Ihiee implicit 
rationales lor i conll ition ol rclic’ion law 
communits iiul belief and the corollats 
teal ol anv ciiiquc ol ilii principles or 
bases ol person.il l.iws I he first is Ih ii 
religion should be laiilicd by llie st.iie is 
family law I his is I iirls dubious mil could 
simple aiTiouut loa means lor mainiammg 
patii.iri lues I In si i oml is ilut oin e tainils 
law IS spill oil lioni leh 'ion Ihi tn,Kl ol 
religion comiminit) mil latih will be 
weakened Ihis amounis to sasing tbai 
religion eoimminii> mil bi hi I depend on 
the lontinuaiion ol p.minihies oi worse 
that gioup iiehts i miioi Inn be biscd on 
asupcisess'onol womiti sindis idu il tights 
In cilhei lase this is si mils lominisi 
Then is a thud impliiii i nionilc whiih 
IS ihat whtli .ill othci laws i.ni bi sh.ned 
hvdillerentdenommaiion aiidbshi hcseis 
and non belnsii aliki I mills I iws must 
he sineleil out loi rilu'ious lieilim.itioii 
.mil (.1*1 Olds bi ihaiieid i sen on lines ol 
gender lusiici il ihcii iclieimisltgiiiiii iiion 
IS not ihalline'iil ihis ihiid mtplieain n 
also h.ts SCI ions I onsi quenees lor wi mien 
It IS i.mt.mu)iim to sising ili.it women in 
then t.imils ul.itnms must both sienils and 
he kept toiiibly in an ideoloL'ii.alls 
pici ipii.disi and pic lontiiitnd re.ilm 
nesci mind il the scmld is i liaiic'mt> hscit 


if women acquire further rights through 
reform of personal laws these iii>lil\ must 
ht \een to fall mufti the iiile of lefiiiion 
be ralilied by il <md must not eontradiei 
It And since all three rationales come into 
pl.iy i>iil\ III the domain ol lainily law. the 
conclusion is inesejp.ible th.it the eosert 
conflation is in l.iet one of Hoiiieii with 
religion .ind bcliel and community identity 
Th.it IS women arc uniquely rcquircri tube 
guar.mtois .tnd preservers ol a precapitalist 
enclase produced by modern political .md 
economic procedures This is so 
conscrv.uisc a position, so rehashed user 
200 ye.irs and so obsessed with creating 
cultural spi ci.ic lesgcMied toncocolonialism 
.mil global lonsumplion " th.il it does not 
esen be deserved to ne ciiicri.iincd least 
of all bum a h minist standpoint 

It IS also possible to outline another 
slightly clilleicnt contl.ition in whiih the 
legitimacy ol personal laws is derived from 
identifying thciii with social plurality while 
siKial plurality hinges on a cunllation ol 
law leligion and women s rights Would 
thi delinking ol l.iw liom leligion destroy 
cultural plurality and diveisitv ol beliels 
.md religious pr.ictices' Surely it would 
only curt.ul saiKiification of p.itriarchies 
through It ligion .md its lurthcr r.ttilicaiion 
by law (indeed it may partly free religions 
Irom the tyranny oMcgaldelinilion I It need 
not stop the pr.iciicc of religion m non 
pall larc hal ways Or is it that the introduc lion 
ol ihc v.i/iii'rightslorall women will destroy 
plurality that is is it that uiumivuss of 
rights m.ikestorsocialplmality ' Ihislattci 
IS both anil modernist and anti leminisl Or 
IS It ih.ii the nomin.il cKislence ol petsonal 
laws IS I nil i.d regardless ol how much their 
lontent is .iliercd through relorm' Rut it 
that IS the posiiioii ol the upholders ol social 
dillerenie then suicly theirs is a lokenisi 
non sulKiantivu p.iilicul.iiisin alone 

(10) F'lKsoNAi Laws vmi lloMixaMSMios 

A ma|oi sin kinu point in these piisiiions 
IS a Ic.ii oMiomogenisaiion However the 
hilii'l thal personal l.tws express religious 
pluialiiy and the expectation that they will 
Kmiimii* to do so d reformed with a view 
to gendei equality is borne out neither by 
the hisioiy of their lormalion noi by their 
i ontents 

The pluralism th.ii personal laws 
supposedly leprcsent is in Licl premised on 
m enormous reduc turn while the v ery notion 
ol rehuion which underlies personal liws 
IS one loimcd ’hrough a process ol 
hoinogemsaiion I he Bntish homogenised 
pcisiinal l.iws through coditicalion and 
luithci codilii'd custom through the 
accaimiilalion ol case law. scarcely 
incoipoi.iting the enormous diversity or 
v.in.iiions of belicl sect and praclice in 
dilleieni legions .md classes that existed 
even within the luhric ol ihc iii,i|or 
denommaiiotis Subscqucni (clorms ot 


personal law have shown no rcspcMl for or 
commiimcnf to this substantial diversity 
In fact the reformed flindu law and the 
Shariat Application Act helped to create 
newly unified versions III Hindu and Muslim 
This did noi happen by dclauli iherelormers 
ol personal l.iws lirsi direcilv contronted 
then sought to erase the diversity ot customs 
m order to homogenise Ihc sanous Hindu 
and Muslim communities' across the 
subcontinent Even now, reform ol personal 
l.iws Irom wilhin 'wilhout or above is 
likely to continue fills process and intcnsily 
the com epiion ol sharply detmed, hounded 
.ind eu lusivc religions on which such laws 
arc based And whai is worse, ii resembles 
aspcciliclogicolcommunalisaiion on which 
much ol the present poliiics ot electoral 
blocs rests 

The reforms ol Hindu and Muslim 
personal laws so tar have produced Iwii 
iliMeicni modcisot homogen i sal ion though 
both arc in p.irl Luels or extensions of a 
common hisiorv ol lyilucntury rclormism 
I he colon il regime had alre.idy introduced 
adegrccot anglicisaiion privilegingtc'xiu.il 
ovet cusiom.iiv law in what have been 
called processes ol Islamicisation and 
brahminisation,''' and it had codified 
customary law in picccme,il w.iys As the 
icalm ot common siaiutory law expanded 
ircaling the still extant division between 
the public .ind the private the personal laws 
governing the piiv.Uc domain came lo be 
labelled ichgioiis laws, though they were 
cilhei jclually stale enjciments or ihe 
conicnis ol Iheir rules h,id subsuimivdy 
changed ' Subsequent ictorms ot these 
personal l.iws'” m.iilc similai auciiipts lo 
homogenise the vaiiety ol regional custo 
ni.irv laws, though only w ilh p.iilial success 

The relorm ol Hindu personal law after 
independence displays certain notable 
char.ictcnsiics Fiisilv, Ihc stale vccied 
between secul.ir and leligiuus legitimation 
The first proposals tor the relorm of Hindu 
law used a religious basis but the final 
proposals (c e, lor divorce) could not be 
traced to religious texts ,\nd the claim ot 
pandits to be legislators w.ys disallowed at 
the same lime 'omc lules were allowed to 
continue because they were religious, even 
though they contravened ronstitutional 
principles ol gender equality 
Cimscqucnlly the Hindu Code Bill was both 
Hinduising.uiildchiniluising in an arbitral) 
wav II made (he law both less and more 
religious 

Sci imdiy. it produced a tendentious legal 
dcsiription ol a 'Hindu It purposively 
iiK luded the Buddhist lainand Sikh despite 
pruiesis The pica ol Sikhs and some 
Buddhists to he governed by their own laws 
w.is ii'iccic'cl So tiHi was ih,it ot J.uns on 
the ground that ihcir lew ditterenecs Irom 
Hinduism were nut tundamcniaC II further 
included anyone who w.is not a Muslim, 
Christian B.irsiurJcw and it also mentions 
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that this code would apply to any Hindu 
Buddhist, Jam or Sikh who has merely 
deviated irum thi orthodox prax ticcs n( his 
religion but has not embraced the Muslim 
Christian Zoroastnan or Jewish icligion 
Next It was extended to loscr esen thosi 
who did not proless Hinduism and wi.ri 
not active lolloweis Finalh it w is 
reluctant to make or continue rcgionil 
exemptions 

The bill thus attac ked must prim iples ol 
religious pluralitv and (.home it liisi 
recognised the existence and cl itms ot in 
between and unelassiliahle areas discritc 
hcliel systems ocerlapping tcliiMons non 
ncitesers reutonal spcciltctts ind (hen 
proceeded to denv thetn ans Icgil 
provenance Ihi neg itive desetiption ol a 
Hindu as one who wis not a member ol 
the tour excluded relicions produced a Himlii 
so tighllv mmaeicci to hts/hei biilh Ih it 
even non beliel could not provide an exit 
Even though the ( onstiiuiion pioviih d lot 
the right ol non he lie! and atheism ' ilu 
rctoimc d Hindu ' iw imik awm iIk <ii < dom 
ol h liiil w If d< fiiiilioii onti If th \n,iiiili( n 
Trom mdiMctii ils hoin III Hindu t imtiie 
Thus despii( itsinss isMiml ilionisni I 
instituted I III w priiroidi liism tscii is t 
decnhed moie people is llmehi thin hid 
eeti heel done he lore anil included people 
who hul no like in bene so dilined it 
made inewhoiind ii> Aiuivehalw iswoise 
this deserpliiin ol Hinduism solely m 
rci ition i) lout exclude el ilIilioiis me ml 
ih I the >e religions MU ilihls bee one its 
ligd others Mils ould he p iilly lelaled 
lollu puniiist I iwso'UoiiNcrsionditeusstd 
eailier oiiee non he lie I hid been de 
rieounised is a mode ol exit lio n person I 
law It le 111 lined onlv to try and seal the 
lem lining possihiliiy ol exit ihiotigh 
eeinveision Since the leeal detinilion ol 
Hinduism h,idheenartilieially soeiil irited 
presiimablv all lha a Hindu eeiiild now 
convert tow islothelourexeiudedre ligions 
Thiiseven ihesoe al me imncseii eonversinn 
weie 11 mowed since mui h mohilitv thil 
would have an ouiited to conversion in the 
past would iioiv look like move meiit uithin 
thcvpaeious inihil ol this Hinduism With 
iheHinduMahasahha s stiuddhi campaigns 
tioin the I92()s and the aeeoinpanving tear 
they whipped up about Hindus converting 
to Islam conversion had heeomr a volatilt 
issue int mgled in eoniniiinal violence and 
remaint'd so in ihe ilti'imatli ol piitition 
Though the attack on religious lluidity also 
had other antecedents in the colonial peiiod 
which had made Chnstianitv and Islam the 
main opponents ot Hinduism and even this 
negative Jelinilion ol Hinduism can he 
seen hiking shape in ihc 1X9! C cnnis" ihc 
state now virtually handed a completed 
agenda to the Hindu eommunalists 
lionienlly all this was subsc^ucntIy 
defended in ihc name ot Hinduism being 
at once a ciiliurv and a cultutal synthesis 


When the iclorm proposals wens discussed 
in the I ok Sabha ii was claimed that 
Hinduism w is not a religion but a culture 
I synthesis ol the v tried beliefs eiisioms 
ind pneiiecs ol dil'c’ient people" llie 
Hindu as legal enfiiy lu'eame elillieiill to 
distinguish liom the one desiied by the 
11 1 du M ih IS iblu ‘ 

Ihirdly the eirilie homogciiis.iiion e* 
diviTse schools hiiielii I IW pre’iniscel in 
I noilhern upper isle niiKlel ' II one level 
illempledloere He illimioeenisod Hindu 
p iiri iiehy ihroiigi lorm< ol h tell n I veil 
vviinit 1 who h 1 1 more nc'hi' in vome tie u 
1 I mbeiitiiue wete now to Ml ike do wiili 
Icssundei' le HmeluC kIi Kill lipieseived 
induni el mseeleop iieenarv law derived 
Irom li Miiiksliiri t'l It IS pretudiei il loi 
women Howevii thele wasneuimloP iilv 
in some el lusts (such IS inheriianee oi 
aele pile III vhile some tine'xpl lined 
exeepiie ■ e wete ni ide with the result th it 
minveu loins in I pr letiees ot Hiiulei I iws 
eono 111 I le opei il 

rmillv the line isy indinioiisisienthie ik 
lion 1 Iipi ei e le shisllie ollglll' mi 
nioelei in leie il ditlieiill loi (he Hindu 
e (kIc Kill (oeiih i lulls ihsorh lower c isle 
md el iss pr leliee into hoiliouelieoiis I iws 
Ol to eo'isi le 1 Ihe m sep ii ilcly 1 best we re 
eirelissly ove iidelen ' with tile cxe e plion 
III eiistoiniry ilieiiees whieh Wen Mved 
since XO pel ee III < I lower e isle Hindus 
ilieidv lilleiweel vinous eiisloms ot 
eiivoi I lie I lie tiled (o lei is an n e HI 
ol tin III I ion It I e It nil leveb oldllleieill 
e I I s 1 Min Heine hul with uneven 
icvulo lie me illv illenipiiii) to non out 
Ihe iitoiivi leiuii e indiem iinmgdnersiiie 
m Hindu I IW m iv miouni loanothei round 
ol iiomoee nisin lire Hindu 

Ihe reloim >1 ilie I‘)t0s lumio).eiiised 
Muslimpeison ill iwDiisiimewhalehIteieni 
liiiC' ilitnolved inimsiaughloiieusiomaiv 
law iiideii tom iiv varialionsas well as on 
Ihe w IV etistomirv law eonsliiuiid 
ei<nti( ueiiis syiKielieeolleeliviliesth itweie 
noi Hu Inn eommunilies ii mtrodueed 
I ad heemiigeneily among Muslims is i 
riae > loi eomnion riligiom leleiiliiy 
enirepthed relieioiis elites mil lehiivid i 
preelomintnee ol eiipliiral law iliioin^lt 
It t•nlulll>ll Miny ol these leilures ni ike 
Ihe homogeiiisaiion ol person il I iw appe n 
lobcatieelol those Idtheeniury relonnisi 
movemenis Ih ii hid set out to Isimiiiise 
hv puigiii ’ syneleiisrn I ike ilu iiliiiinsol 
Hindu liw ii hid also «ei oiii lo lasieii 
Muslims to the ii pe'tsonal law 

Till Ihc 1917 eoiJilieaiion ot the Shaiiali 
Appheatiiiii Act Muslims had followed 
Islainie law m ci rtain matters ande usiomary 
usage in othcis while regional laws and 
usages had been continuously engrailed as 
customs ’ Haryana Muslim landowiieis 
preleried eustomarv law CimitC eiiiisonmi 
withe liiss and pa'i i ire hat interest) o\ ci and 
above Ihc shariaii law Tlic ob|uclives ol 


this hill were legal rttloriP secuHfti 
tmilorni ty among MuslimstnalllheirsiKiiU 
md|Xison 'lel itioiii toilieieby clujuslide 
to the e laiinsoi women toi niheiilinglumily 
piopeiiy who uiielei eusiomaiy law are 
deb tiled liom sueeicding to the same" 
Moil spie dll ally ii w i> mill iicd by the 
ule ni to briiip Mu lot ol l’uo|iii North 
\Ve I lioiiiiir mil ( eiiii il I'toviiices, 
III 1 iiotineleiciiMiiii uvliw unde taeciliral 
pc I son il I IW III II would ippiv lo ill Muslims 
nitheeiuuis He \ i inipin ed womens 
propiii, !i dll' bill ly lepte eiiimg Ihc 
cusiemniy liom im i e iie ol emrupiton and 
dcpiiv iiietu done md iis own task is (hat 
Ol le II 1 iiion Muslim We nil II e ivetned 
bv I I uii’e ol eiisimuiv Iiw now came 
mdei 1 note lexiu il lecimi file ulema 
w micdtiiestiihlishibi piint pie ihiiMuslim 
IHrsoiid liw mil i ii iusumii should he 
ippiied lo Muslims Ihe bill II iikedliKjl 
eustons mdiisi^ts I' loo e imet ible 
oil III oensuieeirl intv iilelde tinilivciiess 
111 I IWS bv (live Sim Ilu mol ditii tom and 
list IS IS w II IS olidieilec ol Ntlislims 
le Ihe I own I IWS 1 lee npliillllse with 
Imii ill wli w inie I in opti in biiweeii Ihe 
shill It mil ell loin IIV w biiiilittiig 
prope iiY II hi ol II ule I III 11 mdhiildeis 
opli ns vse It dlowiti lo id i| III 11 wills 
mil It It I s 

Ihispiie s 1 Hie mo ii iiioruoiitinued 
wiili Ilu pi sine 1 dit Ills tdiiiiiin til 
Mil lull M nil ij.t \ii 1910 I Ills was an 
mill nil d IiIhmI Ii nines liom lour 
stiioeds ol inii pud le iiviil Muslim 
Miiiitnliiinie liigl I lo eikihvoiii Mhe 
I9t/ \tM It k tel lilt tlistie pun > lielwccn 
woniins Iniiiii ii lit' to pitiptiiy ind 
lusiomiiv piitiitt III siitli 1 iv IV ihal 
illukine tn imii ftt niit i iiit ms tor 
honieietiiis iiiim Hit I')”) Ail using liic 
s mic ilie lenie ol itsloi ilioninitli iiiolihic 
tlipnliiit I oil) til It d I I Hint I IW in 
inInn III It ipo list ol aoiiieii wtmld no 
longti he 1 ’lounel bn liis idiiiion ol 
niirtiiL't VV be It IS i s t oiiM h ivt be en i 
piovi III) tiieouii 111 inn I n liaiotis 
miiiiices tiiliiinei md iiulivuln de hmec 
till till lb ii 1 w IS II Hilled II women 
(n di i| osiasy itmnniil i iionnl loi 
Il SI iution ol in lit! I tl ist II idilkleill 
idtoloaie il loc ilion II lurlnled the 
(i|)|i()llunitv ten won i I i ce l out ot a 
tlillitull 111 nil l.e hv ((oslisv iiij w i\ 
mil lied bv the ukin I‘If oiuli tove iii) tliil 
I iiuinbii ot Mu Inn vvomiii were* 
It iioiine III} I fill) Ol cl inning eonvtrsiori 
loqu dilv loi ilivoti e tiiulei Han dt I iw and 

ilieii le II 111 II wonicii would I (iiiliiiui lodii 
so \konu iiiouldsimpK h I i hiiii.i mied 
heller M,‘ iidiviiii while [t v iihiig 
ludicial pn I I i I r mn u iiig or 
employing (listreb 1 i di ipplu ilion ot 
I persona! I iw o i ist s ol ilu toinersioit 
ol in iriied woitiei st koi} le di nvc lllg 
mirriiet lonldhiv i ntnnu 1 Mii'lliii 
le ais ol sluidelhi an I ol ilu ib I u no «uul 
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amversion ol women may have played a 
rule alongside the notion of women as 
‘community’ property It the 1917 Act 
asserted the rule ot personal law over a 
singular Muslim community the 1939 Act 
asserted the rule ol personal law and 
community over Mushrn women, but in 
doing so It rest-rsed the methods of the 
earlier Act now men were more fully 
governed by classical Islamic law than 
women boundaries were tightened lokccp 
women in ('onveision would not affect the 
marital status ol a woman but nor could it 
any longer tree her trom coniueal bonds or 
from her husband's personal law 
Signiliiantly lonversion luniturned as 
a customary loophole for seeking divonc 
not only lorMuslimbutalsoflindu, Christian 
and Parsi women In some cases where the 
courts declared their mariiages notclissolvcd 
by conveision the reasoning seems 
patriaichal hot instance in Robasa 
Khanum a Parsi woman c one ci ted to Islam 
claimed hei maniage was cli^sohed, the 
judgment praised the exemplars modernity 
of the 1939 Act, interpreted her action as 
a unilatcra' repudiation ot marriage and 
upheld the sanctity ot thc/oroastrtanvow'’“ 
Male umlateiat divoicc both legally and 
extra-judic tally was a norm, hui women 
moving Irnm one rc ligion to another lo seek 
a divorie threatened t\ti\<iiu Hindu, 
Muslim Parsi Chiistian since it 
challenged leligious boundaries male 
propneUvship and patnaiclul laws 
II patnaichies like violence have to he 
Icgilimaicd and on the same uruund, as 
rcpresentinc the whole community then 
community spokesmen h.ivc .o much 
inieresi in suppressing dilteiencc as 
crsmmunalisis and as I have tned to show 
the stale dscll has been invested in 
tendentious svavsol siippiessingdillercnce 
ill this contest n lotin ol pcisonal law has 
been homogenising whcihei ii was earned 
out troin within or withoui lionically all 
these reforms claimed to he wotking on 
bchall of improving the status of women 
The belief that lelorni o( |)crsonal laws 
will at once uphold gender (usticc and 
guatanlee soual disersiiv’'' is cioimdlcss 
Indeed refoimot persoiuf Los s Irom within 
or above is in oui contest itscll an issue 
of the rcdiic non ot clis c rsit v the suppression 
ol culluial ditleienccs and the necation of 
space lor chcHising chanemgot disavowing 
religions Personal laws hive been a 
principle ol bomogcmsaiion on religious 
lines, iromihecolomal to the contemporary 
pctiod they have sciccinelv indaibitrarily 
untversaliscd high lestualiiv regional or 
upper caste ptaclices and lelormulaicd 
patnarchiesboihmihcirmilialcoddicatmn 
and in successive lelotms F-uriher they 
laded to sill the cusiomarv domain and 
mcorpoiaic its more eualitarian aspects. 
Oscillated bet ween bourgeois patriarchy and 
non-micrlenfiKc in ’native religions or 


capitulated to upper caste/clavs patnarvhal 

interests 

My further questions is - how much of 
the ‘religious character’ and ‘diversity’ of 
personal laws will remain alter a further 
reform on the lines of gender justice ’ Even 
if we were to diMercntiaie our feminist 
perspective and our sensitivity to social 
plurality Irom these earlier attempts, would 
reform of personal laws from the point ot 
viewot gendcrjusiice he less homogenising’’ 
Gendcrjusiicc can only push all Ihcditfcreni 
personal laws intoaitmi/ur direction since 
there arc not at the moment an intinite 
number ol ways to bring it about 

The question then needs to be posed not 
as one ol homogenisation pei sc but ol its 
nature principles and limits New common 
laws tor women would also be homo¬ 
genising however, while personal laws 
sought to unity clcnominalionai groups such 
laws would seek common rights on a non- 
icligious egalitarian and emancipatory 
principle I will return to this hut let me 
say here that fully developed precedents for 
an unoppressive form ol homogenisation, 
based in an intelligent relation with social 
diversity, that adds to existing legal and 
customary rights and eliminates existing 
legal and customary disabilities, are unlikely 
lo he found in colonial India or in 
contemporary laws 

ni 

Cultural Diversity 

(11) An liii OLOGY or Cuitiikal Divi rsmy 

The issue ol cultural diversity has iwo 
diasiically diflerent liKalions One is an 
ideology ot i ulluial diversity and the other 
IS a lencwcd reckoning with the diversity 
ol existing scicial praciices in oider to 
toimulaic liws thai are not uniiaicrally 
dcsliiictive of all forms ol diversity 

A. my earlier discussion indicates the 
ideology ol cultural diversity rests on the 
assumption of discrete homogeneous 
communities each governed by itsown tidy 
pnmordially determined package ot 
Icgisl.ition They are deprived ot internal 
diversity, looseness, and open boundatics. 
as well as assumed to cohere along lines 
of religious identity Religion is the singular 
dciciminant and that ton a religion not 
sub|ci I to regional or class variations 
Iromcallv n is precisely this ideology that 
also inlormcd the processes ol homo 
gcnisation through personal laws 

I will argue that existing diversity 
challenges the veiy principle accordine lo 
which Luliural diversity IS piescnflydclincd 
as ihc properly ol pre-tormed, sealed 
religious communities, tr<msgcneralionally 
outside iheambitol change and choice and 
on the basis of which commumtv rights arc 
dclendcd/recommcnded And further, I 
will argue that il wc do reckon with the 
diversity ol existing social practices then 


the veiy principle of 5ucial plurality would 
have toincludc the ‘rightv' lochange, make, 
break, iMginent and re-lorm ‘communities' - 
without these it would be merely a pnncipie 
of fixation, not a principle of plurality 
In the Indian context, those features 
attributed to cultural diversity that become 
distinctly ideological can be enumerated 
First, the spatial coexistenceof many sharply 
defined, sealed religions, ordained by birth, 
never chosen or changed, each the separate 
possessor of its own tenets own way ol lile 
and own culture virtually a proprietorial 
notion ol separate ownership The 
privileging ot religions delined along 
potentially hegemonic lines suppresses all 
other axes of cultural diversity and ironically 
suppresses the diversity within religions 
themselves Second, these multiple religions 
become the mam opposition that inJiaof lers 
to western modernity, rationalism and the 
language ot rights Third, the maintenance 
ot cultural diversity rests on maintaining 
or procuring lommumly rights - which in 
practice boil down lo personal laws - and 
opposing a homogenising uniform civil 
code, an opposition that is maintained 
without questioning the underlying 
categorisation of public and private or the 
homogenisation sought by personal laws 
Fourth Ihc dctinition ol community itself 
rests on a conflation ol religion and culture, 
and more seriously. of both with patriarchy, 
running the danger ot turning the defence 
ot cultural diversity inloadetenccol diverse 
patriarchies 

Several persons have equated personal 
laws with plurality while elements ot this 
detimiion can be found in many plates, the 
concluding proposals ot a recent essay by 
Partha Chattel |cc brings them together and 
carries them to a logical conclusion b> 
recommending sell-governing minorities, 
delined as leligious gioups , whose 
cultural right needs to be defendedIn 
a somcwhai rhetoiical coiitiontalion ol 
them’ and ’us’, our cultural diversity, 
community rights and non-western pusi- 
colonial modernity make up one bundle 
weighed against their ‘unitary rationalism 
ot the language ot rights , individual rights 
and western modernity He believes that 
cultiiial diversity and the right ol people 
to toiiow their own culture’ which a 
secularNdcmocralic slate must prolcci is a 

demind lihtiil cannot be easily squaicd 
with the homiigenismg secular dcsiie lor 
let us say a unifcwm civil code the respect 
foi I ulluial divrryin and different ways ol 
lift finrh It impos^ihle lo iirtiLiilah itu’lf m 
the iiiiiiiiix iiinonalim ol the lamiuaitc of 
nghii there is no viable way oui of this 
problem within the given contours ot libetal 
democratic theory which must define the 
relation between the icluiivcly autonomous 
domains ot state and civil society in leims 
always ot individual rights As h4is been 
noticed lor many other aspeiis ot the 
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omcrsiing forms of non-wesmti moderniiy. 
this is one more instance where the 
supposedly universal forms of the nnxlern 
vMte turn out to be inadequate for the 
posteolunial world [my emphases | *' 

The ncMion of diversity implied in his 
essay seems to be one of a finalist cultural 
ciiffcrcntialism in which India is a spatial 
agglomerate ufscparately owned, solipsistic 
cultures - Muslim,Hindu.Sikh."’Thcthreat 
to this cultural diversity would sccin to 
arise not so much from pressures ol (he 
market but from political mobilisation, on 
the basis of a unitary language of rights, 
against inequality and gender 
discrimination. 

Since the content of religion us an 
operative category, and the history of 
'community' legislation and its effects on 
women remain unexamined, (the question 
of women is not directly raised), while 
minority cultural rights seem to he, by and 
large, confined to the right to personal laws, 
a conflation of religion, 'culture' and 
patriarchy results. Further, the idea of 
difference seems to be based on an active 
deferral or denial ol commonality - in this 
case the privilege of having a basic quantum 
of shared, individual democratic lights, 
ciiixenship for women and an accountable 
state. A diflu.se, over-cncompassing notion 
ol post-colonial, non-western niodcrniiy 
combines with the inadequacies of 
enlightenmcnl rationality totacitly preclude 
'non-western' women Irom any other 
horizon of .self-definition bin their 'own' 
culture. 1'his is rather daunting since it is 
on women that personal laws press the most 
heavily. As.Sabina Lovibondliasclix.|uenily 
analysed, dismantling (he as-yet-inconiplete 
pi oject of modernity lor egalitarian, fciinni.st 
social movements runs the danger of pol i tical 
quietism, parochialism and anti-feminism. 

In Chatterjcc's essay wc have the added 
paradox ofasclf-consciously pluralist, anti- 
csscniialist.unti-cnliglucnment postmodern 
position, (hat is led by its vcr> over¬ 
investment in excoriating thccniightcnmcnt 
as responsible for all the sins of the Indian 
poliiy. lo propagate a version of culuiral 
diversity that is based on an csseniiaiist. 
bureaucratic description of religious 
community, premised on tixiiy; this 
dcscriptiiNi of religious community is a 
prixluciofthe artifice of the colonial regime, 
formed in the exploitative relations of 
colonisation, marked by the settlements, 
compromises and patriarchal assertions of 
both emerging and ruling classes, and 
crystallised through coniiiiunity cluinis 
predicated on a series of unifications’. 
While letigious communities are pitted 
against the cssentialising priH-cdures of the 
enlightenment, they arc never themselves 
inierrroguted as hearers ol a host of 
csscniialisins. Further, this definition of 
religious communities as '.scaled', has in 
(he Indian amtextbeen shared by the Hindu, 


Muslim and Sikhcommunulists, indigenists. 
as well as liberal theorists trying to 
accommodate community rights. 

The idea of cultural diversity becomes 
largely ideological whenever any exccrcise 
of the right to us.similate ideas of rights, 
justice, equality, and citizenship by non- 
western moderns is challengcrl j'cr hr, 
regardless of its political affiliations, 
uspir.iiions and social effects, on the sole 
ground that the ideas originuled in the ‘west ’, 
since (in nearly tautological fashion) these 
ideas destroy cultural diversity. Cultural 
divcrsilv in India (and some of Its definitions) 
are themselves partially a product of 
colonisation, hut in this ideology, cultural 
diversity begins lo carry an undercurrent 
of 'aulhcniiciiy' through the prohihUion on 
the appropriation of anything 'western'. Is 
cultural diversity then to ho bused on the 
stasis ol perpetual othering'.’Or (m Kwamc 
Anthony Appiah’s phrase), on the 
manufacture ol iilieriiy".' 

Thus the first question in an argumcni 
for cultural diversity sensitive to gciidci 
justice would be - in which sikIuI U'lr.iin.s 
IS diversity being privileged'.' With seme 
regional variation, substantial areas ol social 
lilehavcbccn 'legally' homogeni.scJby the 
stale. Since ownership ol agricultural land, 
entne. commerce, lenancy. inicrnulional 
relations arc 'public' doin.ims, they arc 
eillter presinncd to be homogeneous or to 
require homogenisation. The onus of 
inainiaming cuiitiral diversity rests on 
'pcrson.ir ol 'lainily' l.iws while the very 
principle of cultural diversity .so defined is 
based on an insidious and discredited 
division of public and private. Is there a 
hidden palriaich.il .igciidu. tliai is. arc old 
prciudices simply being reboiilcd in new 
academic languages? Is the 'personal' a 
male s.incioitiin. and .irclaiiiilialpainai'chics 
the privileged siic ol cultural diversiiy? 

Another l.ivouied terrain of diversity is 
lights and this has .ilarming implications 
foi women. Is ilic institutiim ol common 
rights lor women an agency ol 
honiogcnis.iiion .ind dcciilturalion? And is 
depriving women ol unilorni rights a way 
ol preserving ctiliiiral divcr.sity'.'Thcdoubts 
.iNnii a prolilcration ol the language of 
rights ean imply a return to preniodern tind 
customary languages ol ‘entitlement' and 
obligation' which were cnibedded in 
patriarchal arrangements. 

In which situation is such a diversity 
being privileged by a Ejection ol the 
inielligenisia'.'Arc they opposing capitalism, 
the relations ol exploitation (liui underlie 
It and the euliurally homogenising 
imperatives ol multinational capital or 
merely displacing their uncase and confming 
their protest to the cultural effech of 
eapitulism? Is an argument fbi a diversiiy 
of personal laws based on .scaled 
denominational communities simply a new 
addition to the range of anti-inodcrntty 


jiusitions that have accompanied capitalism, 
overdetcrmii’cd by notions of pluraltstn 
that have been introduced and debated in 
cultural contexts very different from the 
Indian? And i.s this particular form of 
pluralism rcsisiaiii or hospitable to 
multinational cup'i.tiism and ii\rcdivi.sions 
ot labour and capital? 

And can we have the one sort without the 
other, that is. glob.ii c.ipiialisin without 
individual rights' Can women (unction 
under capitalism (which exploits individual 
labour) iinproicciot,l In (.ommensurate rights 
between iridis iduals.md lights protected by 
iliesiaic'.’Thc limitcil lights available under 
personal laws aie noi coiiiineiisurale with 
present needs. Wc .ilsonccdiodilleientiatc 
between lorms .nul agennes ol homo¬ 
genisation and hciciogcnciiy.issociaied with 
capitalism ■ market, iiicdi.i. technology- 
Ironi those assocMicii with icligion and 
law .Surely we c.iii (|ucstion the historical 
lernis in which the .ihsir act idea ol universal 
lights, as derived Irom a piir|Torledly un- 
geiulcied or de-gendeied latioiv.ihty. were 
iniiially expounded, wiihoiii giving tip the 
concept ol rights i>t i w ihe validity or 
invalidity of these eoneepis w'ould then 
emerge Irom an iiiielligeni exchange 
between the inaieiial .nul necessarily 
different siiii.iiioiis ol women on ilie one 
liand, and on Ihe oihci, the promi.se ot 
rights made initially in ihc name of 
abstractions. Thai is. between .ibsitaet and 
concrete rights, with the iimleisiaiuling that 
any concretis.iiioii ot .1 univeisal prineiple 
must he coniexiu.il This cannot emerge 
Irom a presetipiion ol anti-modcrniiy for 
the ‘Ihiid woild' 

(12) loioMw.y uj Diviksiiv asi> 

A (iMIOHM Cool 

The ideology ol culiiiral diveisiiy makes 
Its appearance not nieielv in delence of 
personal laws but also in dcTciiceoi iinif'onn 
laws Most espei i.illy in the leiieiatcd 
suggestion from liberals ol making a 
uniloim civil I ode ih.it derives Irom the 
best ol all religions Any sctious .ippraisal 
ol religions, then rel.ilioii to p.ilnaicliics. 

Is alien to Ihe theoielical hori/oii ol these 
positions, however goo<l then iiucniions 
may be towards women 'flic iinilorni civil 
code IS expected or assumed to occupy Ihe 
sanwMCix pcisoiial, religious, gendered - 
as is currently ocxupied by the pcT.siaial laws, 

A recent essay by .S N Roy exemplifies 
the way certain types ol demand lor a 
uniform civil code can simply rehearse the 
same ideological .issumpiioiis ,ibou( 
religion, eommumiy and ctiliural diversity, 
as most arguments lor personal law. He 
describes the unilorm civil code as a , 
minimum common basis tor intcrt 
communal harmony wiih the capacity to 
reduce pre.scnl hostility. He considers I9lh\. 
century reforms to h.ive been rclorms froilH;’'^ 
'within' carnedoul by 'Hindus',anduphoh^'J 



(hem uncriiically as a nuxlcl for Muslims 
now, even castigating their lai lure to reform 
from within in a similar fashion. Reform 
from within, he says, will take away the 
BJP’s tool for communal hostility. In ca.se 
reforms Irom within cannot take place, he 
argues, then ‘.secular’ elements from all 
religions should arrive at a ‘consensus’ for 
a uniform ci vi I cixJe. so that it is not imposed 
on any one In the process, the basic tenets 
of religion should not he harmed; only the 
misu.sahic elements (such as talaq and 
polygamy) can he taken out.*’ 

Ina remarkably uncritical and voluntari-st 
view, lyth century reforms are recast as 
religtous reform trom ‘within’ cflectcd by 
a fully lormed ‘community’ and the onus 
is now put on Muslims, while the projected 
uniform civil code becomes a device for 
inter-’communiiy ’ conflict arbitration. Such 
a uniform civil code will not be less religious 
than personal laws - it will be a compound 
of the benevolent aspects of all religions; 
no critique of religion seems to be required. 
Nor will It be different - it will only he a 
selection, on the principle of omission, 
from existing personal laws. Nor will it be 
based on an analysis of patriarchies - the 
laws may bo lor women but In practice they 
arc a matter ot leligion-based arbitration 
by secular elements of religious 
eommuintics. Nor indeed will it be secular - 
It will seek legitimation from secular 
elements whose own authenticity rests in 
belonging loa ‘community’. This is a version 
of the uniform civil code that rc.solves the 
question of personal law by sorting the 
wheat ol religions from their chaff, by 
being a more (ran.sccnduni religious law, 
personal’ to all rather than one religious 
group. It rests on the same eommunitarian 
and gender-blind premises that I have 
di.seussed cailicr. 

It may help to move from questions ol 
coinmumiy, and. in the light of its cross 
cutting constitution, follow two other 
questions - a tresh dcfinilion of cultural 
diversity and the extent to which it depends 
on legal pluralism - before di.scu.ssmg how 
much diversity the laws can address in 
relation to rights for women 

(1.1) Ci'iai.RAi, Divi ksity; 

Fkom Anoihlr Standi’oint 

In my view, a reckoning with .social 
heterogeneity would have a standpoint 
radically different from that of the ideology 
of cultural diversity. This involves 
articulating diversity ns an historical 
explanation and di.scntunglingdiffercnt types 
of plurality - religious, legal, customary as 
well a.s those which result from the systemic 
inequalities of castes and patriarchies - in 
order to formulate an alternative politics 
based on evaluation. The ideology of 
cultural diversity is committed to a .stance 
of anti-modernity and resists evaluation 
of anything ‘non-modem.’ Whereas the 


nature of existing cultural diversity 
necessarily cntailscvaluationtodistinguish 
between strength and hazard as well a.s 
between cultural diversity and social 
disparity. Further, accepting this ideology 
of cultural diversity based on discrete 
religious commumties may involve simply 
opting for different patriarchal 
arrangeinenls 

The history of six'ial plurality in India 
has to be disentangled from concepts of 
ethnicity and inuliicu Ituralism in their liberal 
and postmodernist registers. The 
segregationist differentialism carried in the 
liberal ideas ofthcethnic and ’multicultural’ 
not only implies many cultures residing 
together with a boundary distinguishing 
one culture from another.^ but does not 
square cither with prccolonial social 
formations or with (he type of coloni.sation 
India undci went.*’Postmodernist pluralism 
privileges a kaleidoscopic hypermobility, 
bncolagc, and spatial concurrence over (hose 
processes of material structuration which 
determine the nature, priority and 
relationships between cultural differences; 
since national boundaries are perceived us 
a major antagonist of pluralism, its politics 
rests on (he autonomy ol little identities and 
dccenircd networks that can enter into global 
inira-communal alliances.** Theoretical 
dilficultics aside, I do not sec how (he 
question ol rights lor women can be posed 
from within a claim to infinite pluralisation 
or from outside the parameters ol the nation¬ 
state. Further, the struclurcd cultural 
networks that obtain here makes both 
integrating or balkanising aiicmpts equally 
wilful and artificial.*'' 

(14) Rn lOIOl'S Pl.llKAl.ISM AND 
Clll.Tl'RAl. DivtRSirv 

As far as religions arc concerned, religious 
plurality is noi a priMliiet ot the mere 
existence of many religions - ofheini^more 
than one - but of the nature and quality of 
their substantive srxial interactions, the 
field of overlaps and choices and the 
determinate historical repertoires so created. 
Di\ ersity would also partly he that historical 
principle and process which has in 
prccolonial, colonial and contemporary 
India continued to challenge discrete 
religions and their boundaries. It would be 
concerned with medieval (and later) 
traditions of comparativism. the richness 
and complexity of historical fashioning, the 
contexts in which religions were shaped, 
lived out, contested or became hegemonic, 
as well as with the significance of 
conversions in shaping a multi-religious 
formation, it would investigate how far 
‘cultures’ m India arc and are/wr separately 
owned or separately made, and make 
distinctions between the composite and the 
syncretic. It would be concerned with the 
nature and location (in terms of class and 
region) of syncretic .spread.s, and would see 


both the purging of syncretisms, the 
reassertions of fluidity and renewed avenues 
of multiple choice as a continuing process. 
The ideology of cultural diversity based on 
given religious communities with impenne- 
ablc boundaries, assumes that the purging 
of syncretism i&completed and irrevocable. 
It represses recognition of those diversities 
that can still be a cultural strength and 
Ignores contemporary cvidenccof religious 
fluidity. There is a vast gulf between the 
theological systems and ideological purity 
of dominant religions andeveryday religious 
practices of ordinary people that mix 
concepts, rituals, symbols from different 
systems.'*’ Popular religions exist at the 
intersection of many denominations, may 
implicitly call them into question and arc 
now pnxluced a.s much through urbanisation 
and urban .subcultures as they were in the 
past by local agrarian subsets of supersUtion 
and belief. 

The alternative standpoint I propose 
would, however, reject religion as the 
singular determinant of cultural diversity. 
Just as religion is not the sole type of 
primordialism. and primordial community 
is not the only available form of social 
collectivity, so religion is not the singular 
' axis of cultural diversity. One major reason 
for this is because cultural diversity is an 
effect of multiple primordialitics’'' in 
dynamic relation with class and other non- 
pnmordial collectivities. I would also reject 
as unhisturicul the perception of religion an 
undifferentiated axis of cultural diversity. 

The inllation of religion as the singular 
axisofcultural diversity involves collapsing 
politically articulated difference with social 
plurality perse.'The actual cultural diversity 
in the country exists in a politically 
unarticulated and politically unselfcunscious 
real m. And it is this rather than four personal 
laws, a product of political articulation by 
the state and community spokesmen, that 
constitutes genuine plurality. It would be 
a sorry state of affairs indeed if plurality 
could only be prc.served now through the 
artifices of contemporary ‘Hinduism' or 
‘Islam’. Ironically, ‘deen' and ‘dharma’ 
have crystallised as realms of political 
difference, while .social commonality is 
taken for granted since it never obtrudes 
on the political arena of communal conllict 
save as tolerance or human decency. In fact 
the unselfconscious and inarticulate 
character of commonality leads to the 
assumption that is has no history and is not 
'accompanied by historical memory - 
historical memory becomes die monopoly 
of only those who claim antiquity, loss, 
decline and seek rejuvenation. 

Finally, regarding religion as the solitary 
axis of diversity has produced an 
extraordinary fetishisation, arising, as also 
in the case of religious community, from 
a narrow focus on the byproduct or 
endproduct without at the same time 



analysing social processes. A democratic, 
sensitive social project cannot and should 
not be inimical to cultural differences or 
diversity; nor cun it afford, however, to 
fctishise them. People, practices and 
institutions change as well as fossilise, and 
some changes may be actively desired or 
desirable. One possibility is to sec cultural 
diversity as the end product of short and 
long historical processes, rather than as 
dimv object of annihilation or preservation. 
A 'mobile' cultural diversity cn/i/io/be the 
direct object of preservation, rules cannot 
be pre.scribcd for maintaining in-betwccn 
spaces. The major question as I see it, is 
not about religious pluralism or cultural 
di vcrsity/rer.vcbut alxiutthe .siKial prix;esscs 
that have produced these phenomena in the 
past and can sustain them now under 
capitalism. We can only support those socud 
processes which permit more religious 
Huidity over and above lho.se others which 
do not. 

(15) Ria.inio! s Pii'rm.iiy \ni> SYNCKriisw 

If we di.scard the notions ol .sealed religions 
and religions as sole dclerriimuntofdi versify, 
and theorise leligious plurality as 
characteri.sed as much by syncretising 
interactions oi processes as by the making 
of discrete religions, how do wc evaluate 
these syncretisms? Syncretism is neither 
free of ideologies, nor docs it have a suigic 
or singular moral, political and cultural 
valence. Its meanings may coniuncturally 
altei."' 

Syncretism is a site which has been 
resistant to orthodox patriarchies. For 
instance, the in-bctween areas produced by 
.syncretism, conversion, or atheism, have 
posed a continuous threat to the interrelated 
formation of religious orthodoxies, 
community claims and (usually upper caste/ 
class) patriarchies. They have been most 
resistant to (and threatened by) cleai-cut 
definitions, legal codification and homo¬ 
genisation. and have provided a degree 
of fluidity and social choices. The 
categorisation ot some laws as 'personal' 
has itself acted as adenomi national pressure, 
enforcing unsought clarity of definitions 
and the tyranny of the denominaiional 
‘name’ on those converts who have followed 
bits of different ‘religious’ laws or those 
for whom conversion was aform of rejection 
of religious or patriarchal oppression (some 
low caste groups or .some women). Non¬ 
believers and atheists, men ir women, are 
as threatening for preisent-day votaries ot 
religious community as lor orthodox 
believers. Their legal rights .seldom enter 
the debate and are assumed to be etivered 
by the Special Marriages Act! In such a 
context the (usually anti-modernist) 
characterisation of unbelief as 'western' 
becomes ironic - the refusal to be named 
can singly or together invoke premodem 
traditions of atheism, an enlightenment 


.secularism and/or resistance to the w;>) 
denominational 'desci qilioii assists 
comrnunalisation. 

The dcfinitiim of syncretism as 
'inlluence', whether as benign or malign, 
can be distinctly ideological and needs to 
be discarded. Syncretism both resides iii 
and IS a product ol a wide field ol intciaciion. 
Commonalities resulting from ctwxisicnce 
cannot be reduced to inlluence. whereas a 
notion of two-way interaction has the 
advantage ot speaking ot siiiiclures and 
conjunctuies. .mending to the common 
contexts and iiiutual rc-formaiions involved 
III cultural change. An iiinucnce-cenired 
theory of interaction involves a passive 
relay and leccpiiori. a possibility lor re¬ 
constituting anccstry/rtKilN, a fihacciitnsm 
regarding I'riginaior of inllucnco» Resting 
on a thom-and-us on singular lines, it can 
lend ilselt to a reilication of roots titul 
projectsolpiiiilicaiioii Changcispeiccived 
us internal to religious traditions not a 
function ol coniexis. F,ach religion becomes 
a di.scretc, auloiionious unit which squiiicK 
away little nuggets of 'intiuence' iiito its 
own hoard and discards them at will. Tins 
was one of the ideological picmi.ses ol 
.Sikhi.sation.lslamicisalionandMtnduisalion 
- influence was something to be weeded 
out. Syncretism was defined in hard versions 
of Sikhism and Islam as ‘reversion’ to pie- 
conversion practices and in hard versions 
of Hinduism as the corruption wrought by 
thcinviisionoflsIamandChristianity lindei 
the gui.se ol erasing inlluence they tried to 
cru.se the social space of mtcraciion with 
acannyknowicge that prohibiting interaction 
mav be the best way lor wiping out 
syncretisms. 

However, questions have to he raised 
about the specific structural locales and 
social agency of syncretism - thai is, 
whether it is imposed or the prialuct ol co¬ 
existence and giadually accumulating 
choices, whcthci it aims to/icsults in 
erasing othcrdifferences, the nature ol the 
resistance or challenge posed by a spei ilic 
interactive network to existing stiucliiics. 
whether it is implicated in class, ca-.ie. 
gendcrandnulionalityha.scJdiscrimniation 
Syncrclisiiis have to be coniunciurally 
evaluated according to their own selective 
procedures, functions, transactions, and 
teleologies, f-or instance m-heiwcen arc.is 
have also functioned as nodes ol 
incorporation and a.ssimilation and ctm be 
equivocal buffers from ‘religious 
orthodoxy'. Syncretisms especially m the 
customary domain, may be the site where 
patriarchal conscnsualities operate that is, 
an area of shared oppressions for women. 
Thus though syncretism Is .1 corrreclive to 
ideologies of rcligiou.s community, birth- 
boumi identity and cultural diversity, it 
cannot be offered as* a panacea since it has 
itself to be opened to an equally rigorous 
interrogation. 


(16) Dl.M>AHnV A.M» DiVI KStlY ' 

Syncietisin has ncvei hcen articulated, as 
a concrete coherent political position I'rtMO 
which lessons ot lesistance can be learnt 
by Iciiiiiiists lleloie II can he so articulated, 
syneietism and uihei toinis of diversity 
have to be opened iocs eti sharper questions 
ol palii.irehal ideologies and privilege by 
conlioiiling the suhili eonllaliuns of ai^ 
explicit retiis.ihom.ikeilistmctionshetween 
social diveisHy .aid social mcqualilies. 

('uliui.il doeisiu IS lormcd in a complex 
plav ol power icsouices. geography and 
political systems Ideas ol ‘esscntiar 
dil.terence have been a noioiioiis basis for 
disirimiiialion Ho dilfereiices' prixtuced 
on the basis ofi lass, taste, laee or gender, 
the pioducts ot '"Ssteiiiic inequality, now 
need to be preserved .o tiuhecs ol eultural 
iliveisity’’ Can |)h'i.ii praiiices resullmg 
trum the disei imin.iiioiis 01 exeiusions of 
e.isie.indgender nselnlly beealleddiver.sity, 
and il .so is it ,1 ilesnable diveisity? 

While we tannoi .il'lord 10 politically 
contuse Lulliiial diveisiiv with social 
disp.iiiiy, wc have to simultaneously 
recognise that in out Insiory disparities 
have indeed ptoduced specilic foiins of 
diversity l-'oi msiancc, diversity can al.so 
be a product ol the ddlcreniial distribution 
ol paliiarchal oppiessiondpiolcclions and 
eustom.ity ngliis/dis.ibleiiienis This in fuel 
can he an evaluative siainipomt Irom where 
the quesiioi) ol ii7iii/i iiiliuial diricrcncus 
arc .-.ought to he maini.imed t an be addressai; 
that IS, do they hcl(i women and sub.siunlr vely 
ciilaigc liicir chones or simply entrench 
diverse p.itriaicli.il air.ingcmciils. iJnlctcS 
cultural divcrsiry is (.ordromed with .such 
questions it runs me danger ot hccommg 
u localised replay ol ilie angst ol colonial 
anthropologists 01 ol ihc hud luilhs of 
bontgcois anxiety vacillating between 
destroying and picsciviiig its 'others’. 


(17) Ri i.xaoos h 1 RAi iss). Ci/s'ioM, 
I'airiaki nil s 

.Similar questions have lo he addressed 
to the diversities in the cusiomary domain. 
The cusiomaiy domain is iioi reducible to 
(rcrsonal law s (these arc a compound of new 
sialuics. dcrivaiion.s irom customary law 
and a suppression ol cusiomary variation) 
.irid is far wider ilian religious plurality 
since It incorpoiaics primordial and non- 
primordial lorms ol social organisation, 
and relates to nurst material aspects of life. 
Theconllation ofeustom. religion and fixity, 
as by British administiators led by William 
Jones in the late-1 Hih .ind early-19lh century, 
is utterly misleading 
Customs display innumerable relaiio#)(, 
lo textual rcligton or scnpiunil tenets rangin)|f^ 
on a continuum Irom co-opcralion ti); 
antagonism. They may be lormed 
ignorance, m tacit contravention, of; 
rejection ol religious texts, or ihit^ 



exclusion by scriptural texts (as of low 
castes). They may be a way of resolving 
the needs of changing social formations 
against a fixed, static body of texts, or part 
of the gradual and relatively non-conflictual 
adaptation of religions to siKial change. 
They may take advantage of discrepancies 
in texts.'*’They invent practices not covered 
in texts, authorise present needs or desires, 
and may defend obvious dcvianccs on the 
ground of custom. 

Customs thus are differential or varied 
embodiments of more or less uni vocal texts. 
What is more important, they show that 
religion is not and has seldom been the 
unalterable letter of the law. Custom is the 
battleground on which the lull, embodied 
stKialiiy of religious texts is csiabli.shcd. 
Toctimplicaie matters further, many of these 
rclationsofcustomloreligion are replicated 
in the range of relations between custom and 
statutory laws whether personal or general 

In some sauaiions. not all. customs have 
united men and women across deno* 
minational lines, on rationales of region, 
class and/or syncicticism, but at others they 
havereinrorccde.istc,indreligiousdivisions. 
Syncretic customs, including sonic of 
women's religious practice.s. take ellect in 
a context of sociological norms and social 
tolerances.'” Ifut custom is also a major 
field of patriarchal assertion in the form of 
cla.is and c.iste differentiation - subject to 
both consensus and eonflicl. Upper caste 
customs can be guarded as privileges and 
lower groups not he allowed to practtcc 
them. Customs are equivocal about 
patriarchies - they may grant or deny 
entitlements to women, and as a form of 
local pressure can work both lor and against 
women. Customs which chal lengc religious 
texts or eommcntarics or assist cross 
denominational siHial unities may be as 
patriarchal as those that conform to texts 
or maintain religious boundaries. 

Thus if the customary domain is indeed 
the largest single determinant of cultural 
diversity, it is al.so the most difficult and 
necessary to evaluate fora secular feminist 
project. It may provide lessons in the way 
siK'ial priKcsses challenge high textuality 
and throw up .secular normsornon-religious 
law but It is tar tcHi ambivalent to be a source 
for laws. 

(IK) Lhoxi, Pldrm.ism 

There arc two existing types of legal 
pluralism, as established through the laws 
and functioning of the state, and as practi.scd 
in the realm of non-state customary 
arbitration. Both have helped to sustain 
regional and religious diversity but as 
entwined with class, caste and gender 
inequality. If they have helped to maintain 
social plurality, they have given stmilar 
as.sistance iodiver.se patriarchies. However, 
there is no simple fit Ik*i ween legal pluralism 
imii rpliniiHis nliiralisin. ami this could hrin 


in thinking of the boundaries between law 
and religion historically, contextually and 
contingently. 

Legal pluralism has a complex, tortuous 
history. Ancient Indian law was structured 
around demarcating different categories of 
persons on lines of caste, gender or 
denomination (atheists were a persistent 
'other ’). Thus one s«>urce of legal pluralism 
was the order of castes that determined 
claimable entitlements, obligations, 
privileges, as well as punishments and 
violations for each group on a descending 
scale. Consequently, no right was 
theoretically univcrsalisable, and no crime 
was the same, that is, open to identical 
punishmcni. The Smrilis further allowed 
for discrete, overlapping, intersecting 
patriarchal arrangements for different 
castes. The logic of northern conquests and 
expansion was another source of legal 
pluralism For instance the Munusmrifi 
enjoins leaving the customs of the conquered 
intact (opening both text and custom to 
conjunctural u.sc). This logic brought into 
play a variety ol practice.s ranging from 
non-inierfercnce to partial incorporation 
(as of tribal groups), and produced a long¬ 
standing tension between (he customary 
and the textual."' New interpretations and 
commentaries as well as different schmris 
of law, often lied to denominations, made 
for a theoretical pluralism, compounded by 
customary variations in regions and social 
groups. The inconsistency ol texts as well 
as the leeway they gave to well-instructed 
brahmins to decide cases lor which there 
were no general rules, both made tor a 
structured liHiscness and a built-in heuristic 
space that was sought to be kept as the 
monopoly of brahmins. However, there 
probably existed a multiplicity of jural sites 
based in tribal organisation, c.iste division 
and localities alongside the powers vested 
with the monarch and in ihe stale.'"’ 

.Some ol these leaturcs cun still be .seen 
in Ihe medieval period, though a common 
criminal law was introduced, .sometimes 
with provisos of differential .ipplication on 
the basis of denomination (Akbar tried to 
minimise these), and new legal principles 
were al.so scctorally introduced. A new 
notion of contractual, alienable and 
claimable 'rights' was implied in luuj and 
entered into different relations with earlier 
concepts of 'entitlement.' There is also 
evidence for the multiplicity of jural sites 
in a number of regions. '" 

The colonial regime only effected 
piecemeal homogenisation; it intnxlucixl 
many legal changes but did not or could 
not end legal pluralism. The British 
discovery of, alliance with, and/or usurpation 
of kreal sources of power and authority 
dates hack to the selective non-interference 
of the latc-IKth century, and was a scnirce 
of legal heterogeneity. So Ux> was the 
oscilliilion of Ihe colonial sliilc helween 


non-interferenceand the desire to selecdvely 
institute a version of bourgeois patriarchy. 
British policies involved attempts to 
homogenise certain laws, especially those 
governing land relations and crime, an 
extremely problematic codification of 
personal taws, a practical extension of the 
principle of denominational categorisation 
beyond Hindu and Muslim personal law, 
but effectively allowing for immense 
regional variation depending on which 
problem was being tackled where and in 
which political conjuncture. 

Laws in the presidency areas differed, 
and often on patriarchal lines: in some 
places selected and reconstructed versions 
of Hindu upper caste laws were sought to 
be universali.scd - for instance the 
Manusmriti, was scarcely popular in the 
south: in other areas like l^njab customary 
laws were sanctioned.'"' Despite the fears 
of homogenisation it raised, the Special 
Marriages Act functioned as a form of legal 
pluralism making civil marriage available 
for the English educated, the 'secular', those 
who favoured choice of partner, and/or 
wished to make inicr-caste marriages. 
Disputes between per.sons who were neither 
Hindu nor Muslim, in presidency ureas, 
were arbitrated through the application of 
English law, or by applying existing custom 
or even the law of the country of origin.'" 

The areas under indirect rule followed 
differing trajectories. Some princely states 
like Buroda and Indore instituted a civil 
marriage act before the presidency areas 
Others became patriarchal havens - for 
instance tho.se which did not institute a 
minimum age of con.scnt even when it was 
instituted in the presidency areas, provided 
avenues of selection. Both Hindus and 
Muslims crossed borders to obtain child 
marriages more beneficial to patriarchal 
arrangements - a 'diversity' that did not 
benefit women. 

While the colonial state was divided or 
inconsistent, people often exccrciscd 
choices, in matters relating to marriage and 
family,between non-Briti.sh customary law 
and statutory British lawdepending on what 
seemed more appmpriatc. easily available 
and favourable. Customary law was not 
fully codified while personal laws had only 
partly homogenised the variety of regional 
and customary laws, and people often used 
a combination of personal and customary 
laws, llic rule of personal law was far irom 
absolute: taws for Christians, Muslims and 
Hindus varied according to domicile 
throughout the colonial period."" Further, 
different laws indifferent states underdirect 
and indirect British rule alongside the 
continuation of non-state jural sites produced 
legal shopping. Simultaneously, most people 
were under the jurisdiction of caste-law 
which remained relatively independent of 
court-law and could be as inhihiiing and 
nervasive."** 



The present tormii of tegal pluralism also 
exist at both state und non-state sites, and 
some of these are simply continuations ot 
earlier forms The state enacts its own brand 
of legal pluralism thiough poliiicaliy 
motivated, selective mlcrlercnce and non¬ 
interference in personal laws 

At one level, the contradictions between 
Constitutional provisions for gender justice 
and fuiidamentaf rights and some ot the 
statutory laws (both personal and general) 
have produced a mulliplicily of competing 
interpretations, some of which are useful 
for feminists and some not This is 
complicated by the contradiction in ilu 
Constitution itself rcvogniscd bv iis 
archiiccts.betwccn the freedom of religious 
practice >md rctornis oriented to gender 
justice 

At a second level (hcie is a plurality built 
into the laws through the variations in state 
■aws through continuation of colonial 
laws, partial eodilicalion and internal 
inconsistencies.'"'’ as well as thiough 
available options and exemptions positing 
ditlcrr'ii principles and\oi categoiies ot 
persons Foi mstance, personal laws 
exemptions tor tribal women and lor some 
bodies ot customaiv law. a small pool ol 
general laws, sections of thccrimin.il ukIc 
relevant to women, the Special M,uii>igc 
Acl.ind Indian Succession Acl - all govein 
family relations but are not formed on 
identical principles I he distinct ion between 
rcligioii-basedand secular laws isnoi cleat 
cut Some particularistic provisions tioin 
personal laws h,rve seeped inio non religious 
laws Other inlerrelainmships between ihe 
two also exist Ol have been iniiothiced "" 
The mutual contaminai ion III leligion-baseil 
and secular laws seems lo luiiciniii Ihiough 
connections, scgieuaiions and dispersal 
.Some areas like inheritance arc governed 
piecemeal by peisonal .md non religious 
laws Personal laws work in tandem with 
other statutory lavvs neilhei domain is 
atilonomous while (here aic some louU's 
of access from .1 personal law 10 some 
secular laws (| ms is inM lo spe.ik ol an 
uiiiniended pluialily .iiising liom Itie 
unhomcigenised. I.ihiyiiihine. and 
unrationaliscd asjiec isot the law as a whole I 

In some eases, coinbinaiionsol customary 
.uid personal law ate still available, while 
III some other cases kUsiomarv laws alone 
are practised ('usioms ate legally 
established and become cl f icacious through 
precedent and case l<iw, they can in theory 
overrule statutory law but in praeiiee this 
lends to be arhiirarv .Statutory l.iw doc-s 
recognise ecriain customary areas it 
pieeedeni can be provc^l and it no siatuie 
haspreviousf y cut across 01 ov ert iddcn 11 

Custom IS the interface between taw ,ind 
practice'"" and was given difterciil 
recognitionsmdtflercni legal systems - lor 
instance brahminical. mughal and colonial 
Customary variations are not subjected to 


anv single convincing raimnalisation At 
piesent one aspect of custom exists m iic live 
relation lo statutory law. seeking eithci 
exemption or inclusion Howevei, theie is 
a V aster domain ot customary and (uridtcal 
piaclicc and extra-legal juiai sites that is 
cilhei tacitly proppc*d up by statutory laws 
or deinarc ated (and so rcstruclu 1 ed) b v bei 1 ig 
left out, Ol uns parallel to siau»t>r> law and 
court piiKcduies bearing no direct relation 
lo them or even has a relative aulonomv 
from them It is implemented by custonuii v 
arbitration, caste councils, caste and village 
pane hav ais as well as village elite Here the 
taccs ot piactised patriarchies are visible 
whetherm widow immolation, punishments 
lor micicaste marriage or ■community 
viieiniiv icsis "These forms ol customary 
aibtli. 111011 , with their independent roster ol 
customs laws .md ‘eiimcs.’ personal to 
local giotips, can he more nunitivc than law 
couiis \nd with no recourse Indeed then 
grcaici tlexibihtv andetliciciU implement 
alton, c.m tor the same reasons lead lo 
gicater oppression and become a teatuie ol 
local paiiiarchal cocicion P.iliiaichal 
custoinaiy piaciueentorced by die punitive 
capacity ol local vet powcilul consens 
iialiiies the Ireqiient coincidence ot jural 
c (iinmtiniiics' with the holdei s ol economic. 
s(K lal Ol cultural power(loi example v ill.ige 
elites), ellecis all sections ol ihc oppressed 
including women 

III many cases such jural gtoups have 
been coming inlo conllic.1 with the new 
legal system olien IcKai iiisiiiutions and 
Ihe Jail t CHrwer ol viilageeliles areal si.ike 
Hui these conllicis arc not ot a single lypc 
Ihetcfoie iii each case feminisis have to 
ask Ihe qiiesiion ot whelliei the sliilt lioin 
cuslom.irv 10 si.iuiioiy enhan. es or reduces 
the agenc y and the rights of women 'I tie 
quesiion is c'ne ol exit aordin.ii y c omple xiiy 
since hHa! cusioins aic imhiicaled in ihc 
local c'conomv ol types ot agriculiural 
pioduclion division ot laboui and laboui 
lecjiiiremciits ecology naltireolcommeice 
casiedivoions distribution ot land and ihc 
inaikei lot I md as well as relaicd lo .ind 
icsponsivc to ch.inging economies, the 
pressuies ol Ihc in.trkei. ilic law itscll and 
to caste and class mobility 

'I he centralising laws ot ihc colonial and 
coniempoiaiy stale have thus co-exisied 
with a luimbei o( uiieenir.ilised. operative 
|ural sites lunsdictions. (uridical and 
arhilralioii processes (Indeed some 
ccntialising laws were, in theory, 
consciously insiitutcdoKirr/ro these mulliple 
pirisdiclions I While Ihc presimcc ol these 
lurisdictioiis docs imply levels ol non- 
iniriision in c ivil society 011 the part «>l the 
stale II docs not impiv any commilnient 
to social pitiiahsm In ancient India, legal 
pluralism was partly an effea ol state 
expansion accompanied by selective non- 
intcilercncc tii Ihe customs ot conquered 
peoples, displaying a laeil investment in 


scK'ial hierarchies With both the eoloAitl 
andeimienipotaiysiaie legal pluralism aiM 
lur.il inuh.plic iiv i oniinue titmiply varicttO! 
otpraginaiisiii while withihecoiiieinporar) 
state thev luithei iinplv a icneging on Ihn 
promise ol deituici.uisalioii This is mi 
bee ause pi 10110 l‘W 'no stale had bcs’i'even 
thcoreiicalb ■ o.' ,i.iiu d 10 soci.ii and gender 
equality 

Howevei III p.iit leg.d pluialisni h,is also 
been .III el tec lol the toniiimmginqiiicalion 
ol civil society iisill III iiicqu.ifiiv and 
p.uriarclues Ihci.iini oUhoit.esih.i'c'xiiii- 
ludiiial sysuiiis pitimU has iievei bivii 
iUcomp.mietlbv iheinstiiiuiiionoi. quality, 
nor ail iIkm nitissaiily tti,ihiiin, toi 
women 

Wccaii idealist in iilit 11 sisime si.itutoiy 
not iiistomaiy l.tws | he ii.iinau hios 
etil ore ed m noil st.iu 1111 al silt s hay e to he 
lesisicd .0 iiuith as ihost ol iht slate and 
itsl.iws Ciiveii tills equivtit .ilivt . h.il.icic'l 
ol lei'al pluialisni wheilui staiiilttiy or 
extra slaturorv 1 liininisi lee.il ptoieit 
would need lo kt I |i Ml miiitl ilie ilillit uliies 
ol squ.iiiiic' leu II It loiiii wiili lilt ertiiind 
reahiics ol t.xii,i iiitlitiil leu.il pliiMiisin, 
given the sm.ill niimbei ol wtunc 11 who lake 
lecouise lo the legal 'vsii iiis loinparcd to 
thosegoxeniedbv the ext.a |iitht i.ildtimam 
luilhei il until now miiiIhi legal 
homogeiicily 1101 lu uitii'ciu iiv /re; vr 
have hecnaguai.miet ol iiisiut loi women 
01 the lemovai ol p.iiii.iiiliv then Ihc 
question ol h gal iiitqiialiiv li.is lo K’ 
.iddiessed to bill II lilt st,tii .unit ivilstKietv 
and ils lusiom.iiy fiuitiiei 1 sen 
suppoilcis t>l Kloimeil iHisoiiil laws t>r 
ol a iinitoim 1 ivil t tide t .miiiu t si ape this 
qucsiion) 

Ihe question ol iit'lus lot woiucii then 
cannot be lecoiuilcd 01 even (Hiscd within 
reliuious pluialisni wnhiii exisiiiig types 
1)1 slatutoiy and exiia siaiuloiv leg.il 
pluialisni or within existing toimsol tegal 
hoiiiogenisalion Iht criiei.il quesimn ol 
the most cn.ihling loims ol hoinogeiieiiy 
.inddivcisiivianhcappn><u liedoiilv lhioui!h 
a disiusMon ol mulii|>le paiii.iii hies 

(To be ('oneluded) 

lAuthoi sNote Tliisess.iv began in Kaiiput 
,u a workshop ol women activ itis in March 
ivibt Piescni.ilioiis h.ised tin dillereiii 
seclions were given ,11 a .ciinnat on 
tund.inicnt,iiism in Melbourne Ociobei 
IW4, Kasauli, March l‘WS (seminar on 
Governance in Multicultural Socretievl, 
.Slovenia, May IW'i (coiileieiicc on The 
Nation and its Others) .School ol Oiieiiial 
andAlric.mStudies M.iy I'WS.andapublic 
meeting on tin llrnlorni Civil ('ode 
organised bv Sahe h in iJelhi \ngust 1095, 

I am deeply graiclul to Aij.i/ Ahmed, 
Gautani Navlakh.i, Aniil (lupia aiul Swati 
Joshi lor iheir conimciiis The 
rcsponsibiliiy lot the views cxpiesscd, 
however is eiitiielv mine | ’ 

I) 
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Notes 

I In fraiiiinf tin Jeiiiind )oi j uniloiiii mil 
(otie js in itiipliimnialKin ot a (Jiii.(.(ivl 
pttncipli 111 (ht ( ()n^lltulloll iln HJP '•n.-ks 
iiol only to piovi il' own I ‘palisni hill lo 
piiM'iil null IS luilillinp lilt pioiiiist ol 
linkptmkIII< both in ns iikajs and in its 
leg liny In doinf so n is pictindiny lo lori>et 
ns own ilk)aln> and dsnipiation ol Ihi 
<onsiiliitioii diiiinp Ihi dssliuilion ol tin 
Hi hii III is|id lunliii III oidti lo piopapali 
Ihi unilotm tivil udi it is iiosi quoiin}! 
iliapiir ind siisc lioiii (hi inn Ni hiuvian 
siiulariMs who iii olhiiwisi ns spinal 
laipcis suih 1 Ainlndkar Mnnshi and 
Masani (Muiin 1 il Khuiani I hi liiiu\ o/ 
liiliii Aujiisl 1.1 IW*!) I Ins exit 11 isi is 
inliiidi d lo hint linn own idiolijiial 
allili ilion lo lilt Hindu Nfah isahha lhal had 
opposid II loinis ol Hindu I iw II is ilso 
inliiidid lo disynisi ihi In I ihn ihiii 
piopipnion ol I nniloiin mil Lodi histhi 
saini I moil ill as Ihi disliiii lion ol Hahn 
inas|id ihilw is iiivinpihs nil dvSipnalid 
viilniis i( inisi I liisloriial intusiiii now 
Ihi unti Mil ill il mill Is lo hi iiismyih) 
siiliin ol 1 p (111 ills iiloiniiil Hindu law 
lhai loot IW IS sonii niali piiiilu'cs 
Alpitsiinihi IHl'issiikinf ilsilninloi om 
nation ind on> hhIi on ihi iqualily and 
difnils ol uoni inhood Thin uniloiiniivil 
lOdi; would In tin iiiialti'ainaiion ol the hist 
lioiniaihioininuiiKy Ihi lx si lioin various 
lodeswouldlH lulliil indinior|i(>i.ni(l while 
llii had md ould ili d would In di litid In Id 
ludyi Guinannial I inlha Ihi Iiiiu miI liidui 
Anpusl ^ IWS Siiihini Swai i| liuliiin 
/ i/)i< u Jills H I'lysi Advuii pioinisis 
lhal a unilorni I nil lodi will siimplhin (In 
siiulii I ihiii mil dilivii ymdii lusliii 
{Hinilii liils Ih l*l'ls) iiid soini 
s|>i>kispiisons 111 pit inlinp ihiitisilvis as 
ahosi nil), ions division llii vilaniilhailhi 
uniloini I ml lodi will noi hi in iinposidon 
olHindu|xisonilliwsniiininoiniis n would 
also do aw IS with (hi ivils ainiiiiii’ (hi 
Hindu SOI Ills iliuhtin I i/oiii Aiipusl 2 
l*ld'S) loi insianii ihiilisiiniiinadonagainsi 
hindu woiinn in inaKiis ol lusUidy and 
inhiiitanii (Hnulu Juls -t I'tdSj whik 
soini laki pioliilivi positions m o wi 
ininoiils woiinn Ihsiriion ol wisii with 
pitiful ahinims isioiiniionamonyf hristians 
and Hindus in Mcphalaya aiioidint; to 
Sushnia Swaiai 

Howivii ihiiianit Mushiii hi is kaksout in 
a nuinlier ol ways fust in showing up tin 
haikwaidness oHndiaii Muslims by ixnniing 
(Hit lhal Islam is lapabk ol letoiin and has 
Khtn fetoniied m oihei lounirns ( 1 ) K Jam 
Imlnm Ixpttw August 2 IdlS) without 
aiknowlidging how thin own <4>fressiun 
retards nlorm and ihangi hy putting 
tninoiilii's on the detmsisi and siknung 
ininoniy woiinm Sciond m |H>iniing at the 
cxciiiplais naluii ol (hi Hindu piisonal 
law s aLUitiiiiHidaiiun to ihangi (Sushma 
Swarai !>ays if tin Hindu nvil imk lould 
be evolved why not (hiisi of other grou| s) 
and Ihiidly m luialising imlvgamy as a 
'Muslim issue(V H Ualima VHPprisidenl 
Thr liHifx t>l Imiui August 1 ItWA) padlv 
by foiusing on tfn handful of Hindu men 
who lunvertud lo islaiii in order to inury 
igain lUid forgerting the mnuiin*rahli Hindu 
men wtK> lOiniiiii higains w iihout bothering 
to lonvert 


Furthet then politnal strategy in wihiih the 
wonnn s wing oi Mahtia Morcha will ov 
up gender lusine thiough a uiiiloriii civil 
I ode makes it ileai that ihe iinphasis on 
gendi r jusitii is a form of moderate Hinduiva 
{Hindu July Iff IW) This is iHiinc outloo 
hy Its wanness in loniieiisiiig either the 
lonicnt ol tin pioposcd lode (the unifonn 
iivil tiKli will he (halted hy lonstituting a 
law loiiimission (Sushma Swara) ibidj) or 
evtn III tin pio|xised aiiii polygamy law for 
HJF lutid Stans whiih has remained a 
luntrosiisial issue in inner party debates 
{Suiltxmaii July24 IW) Vaipayoe fell that 
I vendi iltingihi anti polygamy law was best 
left to (hi lentri {Induiii Ixpmx iuly 21 
I'WS) 

2 I Qt sonii ol these complex Itigiis ol pre 
modem ind I9lh lentuty loipoiali |ati 
mohiliiy see Hiiesranjan Sanyal S»( tal 
Mohiliix iiiHtiinul ( aliutta Papyius IdXI 
pp 4'> »4 IK 40 

4 for a disiussion ol this process in Ihe 
Hindustani Ixll in Ihe IK70s see Kumkum 
Sangari Dilliientiating between Hindu 
and Muhin \Soinin on Domestic Sites 
piisinted at simmai on Apprupiiuting 
(iindii Wonnn s Ailivism and (he 
Poliliiisalion ot Kiligion in South Asia 
Bell igio August I9d4 

4 Ihi fill lhal iiligious iiforinalion was it 
the time undiistiHid as a politic illy illiiient 
compound ol class lasle and lommunity 
claim 1 IS well illustiaied h\ ih massive 
Lonviision 1)1 (he Fuiijah chin lit lo Islam 
Sikhism ( hiisiianily as will as ihi Aiya 
Sainaj For an account ol these as well as 
olhci lower I isle cunicisions to these 
icligions sec Htincan H F iriester Liixu 
and ( hiixtiamix Attiliidi i and Poht n i an 
( axil Ilf \ii>,la Saxon Plait xliiiil Miwiaiix 
III liuliii I ondon Cur/on Piess I9K() 
pp 71 SI 2 «7 K8 

5 Asl iiiy( aiiulllMspomlcdiHit thosesecknn; 
pattonigc or protesting proscription had to 
s|xak in thi name of a buicaucratically 
recogniicd category ( Colonial Pciiepiions 
of Indian Socieiy and the fancigence of Caste 
Associations Jauiiwl of Axiaii Studtex 47 
(I‘)7X| p ’Id) 

fi I onus ol Himhiisation emiigid in the IKlh 
ccntuiv as shilling piagmain mudesuflugili 
inalion ici impinied by enlarging avenues 
ol mohiht y and the giuwth of an iniennediary 
strata hillowing the patccihsaiion ol (he 
mughal imptic On this latter see Burton 
Stem I owaidand Indian K'lty Bourgeoisie 
Outline ol an Approach Li iimamit and 
Paliliial HriJl)) 26 f January 1991 
Acioidmg to Hiu|u( Obert'i Ihi production 
of a unitoim Sikh ideniiiy in the 18th and 19ih 
ccnluiy through class tor<nation was an aid 
lo baigaiiiing with the British and hultiessed 
hy thi iiilomal slate through institutions like 
the army wbiih nxruiled on Ihe basts of 
mhgiousidrtliation ihispiucessol Sikhisation 
woiked at the expense ol panictpaiion in 
popular I c lignins and festivity, syncielK. 
worship of non Sikh deities Ihe fluid diversity 
of seels within Sikhism, ns well as the 
ambiguous categories and borders belwioen 
Sikhism Hinduism and Islam See The 
( anxirui iian a/ ReliKitmt Bimndaiiex 
{almtr IdenMx and Ihverxux in the Sikh 
Irndiiiim Oxiord Univervty Pmss Delhi 
1994 * 

7 For instance Ihe labelling und compoit* 
mentalising ol mayor religions meant 


suppressing or eroding huge voiialions among 
Sikhs Muslims and Hindus as well as shared 
praciices among ibem Ol the 40 inillioo 
Hindus reiumtd hy the i 891 census one 
and a haifiiiillionweie unable to record the 
deity they worshipped” Iwo and a half 
million woishipped Muslim saints and four 
million indulged in varieties ol aiiiinisiii and 
supctslition ’ (William Crooke 
Narthwesliiii Piaum ex af India Cosmo rpl 
Delhi 1987 pp24()42 

8 riciiii Ihe lale I9lh century an increasingly 

negative and absorptive delinition of 
Hinduism as all that was nut Islamic Chrisoan 
Ol Zoioastnan at fust made both Christianity 
.md Islam (he mam opponents ol a newly 
unified Hinduism and laiei after 
independence iii.unly Islam Whethei Jalits 
can be said to belong to the Hindu told 
icmains an open qui'stinn there are nistories 
of successive partially successful altempis 
to Hinduise and incorporate them into a 
refotmed Hinduism by upper castes as well 
ns histones of resistance by dalils langing 
from anil br<ihminisin to emphatical refusal 
to be defined as Hindu 

9 lioniially someofthisisvisibleintltechuices 
ol some ol the forebcais ol the Hindu right 
such as L ala Laipat Kai Bom into an Agai wol 
baiiia family his giandfather belonged to 

a Jam sect his moihei was a Sikh his lather 
was a partial conveit to Islam while Lajpal 
Rai himsell after some dabbling with Ihe 
Brihmo Samaj chose (he reformed 
Hinduism of (he Arya Samaj 

10 II IS worth keeping in mind that one componcni 
of ciiiitemporaiy communal riots has beer 
the apiiiopriatiiin ami dcstruition of the 

other community s capital shops 
lactones stock teal estate For the survival 
and growth of piciapitalisi institutions in 
symbiotic co existence with highly 
exploitative modes ol surplus appiupnalion 
see Aiiiiya Kumai Bagchi From a Fractured 
Comptoinisc lo a Democratic Consensus 
hPW 26 II 12 Annua] Number March 
1991 phis 

11 Un (his point sec Piedeiic Jameson 
Paxlmadetmxmar lhe( ulluialhiyii ajlMe 
Ciipiiatixm Durham Duke University Press 
1991 pp404 O') 447 490 Jameson siemaik 
that when euiilcmpitiai) teligiou. dcxlrinal 
realfinnation a|)|x.ais within ‘an enviionincnt 
ol completed inodcinisation and 
rationalisation it may be considered to have 
a simulated relationship to the past rather 
than a commemmorative one' is also 
pertinent in this context 

12 For adiscussion of this meaning ol cuiiununity 
see Cl A Cohen Back to Socialist Basics 
Ntn un Hivirn. 207 (1994). p 9 

14 In the prei oiomal period influential groups 
(such as Muslims and rajputs) were fomi^ 
from both iiiumgranis and prior resideiiis, 

. occupied every social strata including niling 
elites, wen: both law-makers and subject to 
local laws w itb acoinplex mt<9twined history 
Religious group had ups and downs tliere 
were mtenmneni religious persecutions of 
different religious groups over the centuries, 
but no single religious group bas a history 
of only vtctimage 

14 For instance Paiilut Chaiteijee recommends 
self-governing religious cxmiraunities His 
mneern is to find a defensible argument" 
and a "strinegic polmcs” for mtnoniy culluial 
ngbls”m the present sinuttion Hebasestbese 
ngbts in the self-justificatory potentials of a 
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minonly - ano laeue uie m iiun iwKu uii iiK 
tonwni” ihitt each “teligioui group” wrU 
vcek iron) its menriieri through some forms 
of internal elective democracy and 
representative institutions (surh as (he 
Ourudwara Prabhandidi Committee) throvim 
up from political processes wiihin each 
minonty group (‘Secutarisin and 1 oleration 
W>lV(July 9 1994 pp 177*5 77) Theii arc 
scseral evident difficulties in his formulation 
Die somewhat voluntoiist assumptions that 
religious gioups can geneiale internal politii at 
processes scpaiatc from the wider polity and 
tlut these will he demociatic aie lairly 
problematic Hisideathatan elective process 
will throw up true lepiescniativcs ul each 
religious group docs not tat e opci at ivc powc i 
structurcs into account while the belief that 
community repieseniation will be |usi in iis 
own tenns <to women ’) seems ungrounded 
The conception ol cuiniiiuniiy consent diKs 
not tackle consent lo gender inequaliiy where 
and how women will become agents m the 
internal translonnaiion of religious gioups ui 
challenge then regulative powers is Icit 
undiscussed nor does the essay consider ihe 
likelihocxf that ihc democratic aspiiations ul 
many women may not or cannot be tied lo 
loininunitanan ut denoininoi tonal ideiiiiiies 

15 Foi a discussion of the question of conscni 
and that ol women comimtied lo Hiiidulva 
sceKuinkuinSangaii Consent Agency and 
KhcioricsofIni ilemeni f FW 2K 18 May I 
1991 

16 On this point sec also Aichana PorasluM 
V/imun and tanuh Luh Relmm m India 
Sage Itelhi 1992 p 184 

17 Foi instance muslimandnon Muslim women 
proti sled against the Muslim Women < Bill 
in 1986 while Shahhano w is made lo 
withdraw her cise by religious leadeis 
(Brasher pp 111 H) 

lb It IS worth remembering that afici the ITeorala 
widow imiiiolation the iinaginaiion ul 
metropolitan ideologues ovirdc lei mined by 
a naiivist anti colonialism was giip|K‘d by 
the idea of a coiunliry sail asancxpiession 
ol Ihe widow s own lice will an 1 that then 
notions coincided with thi views ot Ihost 
liKally involved in this and siimlai episode s 
See Kuiiikuin Saiigan Peipctuating the 
Myth 'ifinmai 542 Februaiy 1988 

19 1 ovibond s illempi lo desetibe in anii 
esseniialisi universalis! politics may be usclul 
She points out that the uliiniate goal ol 
libeialion inov^nienls is not to invent new 

identities along the lines laid down by 
existing structures of domination but lo 
disiiumtie these stiueiures and so release the 
energies of eaeh individual fur Ihe woik of 
aeiive (as opposed to reuetivc) self definition 
In this sense a universalisi politics, for from 
leadmg lo cssenlialisin (^Is into question 
every essence arising from social 
arrangements which euuld be amended 
ihrough collective choice Sec Sabina 
I.ovibond. Feminism and Pragmaii4m A 
Kqily to Richaid Rony’ Afrw Itft Review, 
191, 1992. p 74 

20 Challeriee argues through a Poucauldion 
nuuonof'guvemmcnialily'raranacceptan c 
m the pKsent poliucal context of a situtui 

when a group could insist on us right not 
to give reasons for doing things differently 
provided it explains itself adequately in its 
own chusen forum” (p I77S1 He dw' noi 
explain the principles by which such 
imciutability will be withheld fi urn or denied 


10 maiority religious cuimnumties oi to 
mmuntics wuhii maioiuvs for msianci 
one ground lor deftni c of widow immolation 
aftti the Dioiala cpisodi was thu 
westernised women wcie strangcis u> itic 
niceties of Hindu be lief and iheiefine )\ hI m> 
light to oppose It 

"•I In out I unit. XI sell iiprc'-mt iiion m iv i im 
toiiiniuiialitiii uid puipiicuus patnauhic i 
new lease ol lik 

2"’lor III ilahoiiiion til 'hist sn Sin^iii 
( oust nl Akliu v 

2 5 11IVII Agnc tVomtn s Movtmem within 
I Siiulii Fiiiiiiwu'k //’M 29 19 (Ma> 7 
19 »t) PI IP5 7 

24 M idliii Kishwai his pointed oul lhal 
txploiialivi. I mills stiiiiiiiiis wliiih keep 
won uisiio|icitdu js iiu(iilsup|)onlioin 
tht siiic thiouili I iw *' aid lulcsol bch isioui 
whith Icgiiiiniii. the luihonty ol the iiiak 
iiiciiilicit oscr ihi lives ol inembeis ol llii 
tainilvl Soiiii As|H‘clsotBnii(lagi thclAiiiil 
ol rund micnlal Kiflils to tCoilwn Manndu 
51 (1 inuaiv fthiuaiv 1985) 

’S Not on's did ihi covcininent utcpl rclipio 
polil't (I >c iilcis IS sols spukisnicn loi ihc 
I nine voiiiiminils hut ihc stale has hicii 
pans i( the tonsiiuciion ol Ihc shaiiai is 
■miiiul ihle (Pi isliii p 172) lias in has also 
emphasised the muiuil eoinpkiiHnlaiilv ot 
).oteiiimenl ind religious Icadeiship in 
icinfoiLiiig eoiiiiiiunuv ideniiiv iiid ilie 
iiaiiow eonsiiueiion il iliis identity in tetms 
ul peisunil law Congicss ideology and 
pulilieli pi leliee ledueed lilinoill) rights lo 
[KMeonal law and re'duecd this in lutii lo 
religious rights Ihe protests ol Muslim 
wunieii against the Muslim Women s Bill 
involsul eonfioiilitinn of both stale and 
(oiniiiiinils hul libi'ial and piogrtssive 
opinion wi' Ignored See /oya Hasan 
(oiiitnun ilisiii Slate Policy and the 
(.Aicslion III Women s Rights in t onleiii 
por,uy Indi I Hull tin nl Lanitined Asian 
V Iniluis 2' t *995 p|i 11 14 Mllliirilv 
lilinlilY III /oigiiig' Idinliliis (itndri 
I oininunnii \ and lilt Stau Zoya Hasan (i*d) 
kali Delhi 19)1 pp 65 68 

26 Hindus iiiil'aied this style ui defence in then 
(ipivisilion It the pio|K><cd Special Maiii.iics 
Aei liom 1868 lo 1872 and to Us laid 
unindiiieiils in liie 1920s and 19S()s this 
aniunL’ oihet things wa.s made on the ground 
that ihe Ael ehallt nge*d the notion of man lagi 
as saci uiicntal and indissoluble threatened 
to tonsiiiel the uiircstncled polygamy ol 
Hiiida .lien undeiinincd Ihe ways in which 
icligion pievcnied Ihc flea: choice of spouse 
and regulated sexuality undeicul ibe 
patriaahal auihcMiiy of ibe family and the 
social aulhoiiiy ol caste Muslim opposition 
which first appeared in Ihe 1950s and I9S(K 
was locused on the way it sanctioned 
inlertuinmunily marriages (I owe this 
information lo Amnia Chhachhl s excellent 
and as yei unpublished papei entiiled Uf 
Blood and Race the Speci.d Marnages Ad 
Debates 1862 1976') In the argumenis 
against the Uniform Civil Code and Hindu 
( ode biil painaichal arangmnems coiuinued 
to be defended as leligious nghis Hindus 
wen. vocal in defending polygamy and 
opposing propcily rights for women on 
roligiuus grounds An afenlical conception uf 
painaichal anangemeius has underwrnileu 
the defense of minonty personal laws by 
community spokesmen The underlying 
assumptions of liiese uueresied npKsent 


Mons wcMC so well umJershHid in Ihe I94(K 
19St)s lhal Rai Kuman Amrii Kaur Hansa 
Mthia Ambcdkat and Ay>ai aigued againsi 
licedom ot leligiiiii mid lehgitius piaiiices 
III rtw tiinsiiiuvm I 'embly debates on the 
ground lhal inciti ion ul thi wunt piactice 
Would he used lo pit vent letuiili (Plasliei 
pp '25 'Si 

’■* (111 ihis taiiii poiiii it vi Piashei p 274 

'' liisiiii ppHil ( 1(0 ' W)i) 10 Milt Inns 

ib)tekd u> till llinl nil I ivil ( ode tiause 
III lilt ( onsiiuiii III I ht Miiioiiiits 
( onmiisvioii lo w li nn iln \doplitm hill w is 
hill iiteliiil iitoMiiiu luittl III II leiigious 
)iou|)s til Mild mi ht ixtluJtil Ih t lu t 
miiioiiliis wiihni iiili,ion niiiioin, hivt 
the Itet doin III Ih III vt pi Its mil pi (eIKt 
(hill own viisn ii 1 1 ihut iili) n n iihid pp 
I' 25li Kt udiii llie Mutlmi Woiiiiii 
Bill It h IS he I II poiiiit 1 1 III III n tatlu i iliaii 
op|vosing silk niieiitiiii ii in llu iiiieinal 
til Ills ol the Muslim I tiiiiimnnit Miisliiil 
lundniient ilisisin 1 1 istniitd iiiebitkiiig 
to tnloiei toiniol o ti woimii ( Vonila 
(.llhlelllll loieeil Idi lillllt Ihe Si He 
( oiiimunalisin I umlimeiililisiii imlVVoiiKll 
in imli I III Moiiiiit Isluii mil III Slate 
Deni/ ISandi)eili (tdl leiiipit ( nteivM) 
Piess PInhdelphu !')>< p 16/ 

2“ Ihedi III lotaliiqiiivjleii t illiiili lights 
w IS e vitleiil III Ihe imiii in iigonieill in llle* 
i9S()s loiH still heill) inidet III il hv not 
en lelmgauniloiiiieivileodt Ihe gov el mile III 
w,is(ner(>ulmi) on>) iipoiiiht n Ip i ni lights 
olHindushulw isali iidio tin iiihsiinilarlv 
onihe iigiusol otIiiisiPii ishei p'l'l Die 
must viH ih lullsop|H> III I It Iht IliiiduC ihle 
hill III llle I94l)s tine In 10 llu Hindu 
Mahitihlia Shv iio i I'lisid Mukhtiiec 
iigued lot I uiiilonii tivil t itk iiitleid ol 
letoriii ol Hind. I iu hiil s n III ii t lule h ul 

10 he opllotl it St veil II thil liiiii Ihe 
oppomnis ol Iht Himhi ( tul hill dial is 
deltiideis ol pminihil piivileges weiu 
al o piopomiit ol i iiniloiin i ivil iiide* 
(SuKelMSoni I iwali ill il Ni Inu iiidlln 
Hindu ( odt A Vitioi) ol SvinlH)l ovet 
Substance NMMI niiisionil Papeis 
April 1992 |>|i IS IKl 

50 I'rasht i p 114 Sh ihnl i I ilet I I )i liinni 
Women Ihiiiugh levivliiiun in liii\int. 
Idfittiiifs p S9 In tael soiiie .ngneil lhal 
Hindu would acei pt iiionug iinv only win n 
Muslims did (ihid p S')' Dtheiti tompaied 
oiiipulsci) iiionug,iiny in laeial tuicide 

11 would de sliiiv India iht way i( had destroyed 
the Roman Fmpiic (Soiii pp 20 21) 

51AM BhalUichal|t e Muslim //in and llu 
(.iinstmiuin 20(11*1] I a.skfn t aw House 
Caicullu 1994 pp 5 5 54 John Makoliii 
Skrnhntihe Sdh\ 1 ondmi np 1813 p 155 

52 Bhaltaehar)tx Muslim hm p|)K9 9l ')*) 104 

55 Ihe learned judge sixms unawuie of ihc 
figures ful bigamy and polygamy j'lesenle'd 
by the ( ensus Coiiiinission ul India l%l 
iiibals IS 2 pel cent Huddhisis 7 9 pel cent 
Jainv 6 72 pci cent Hindus S 8 pci cent and 
Muslims S 7 per cent See also Re/wrt uj 
(iimmilire on llu ilalus ot Wnmrn 
Oovernment of tndia I97S 

54 The II I even suggests framing a 

Conveisiofl fVligion Aei to theek abuse 
ofroilgion'fill w I'dlu SI iiHwhallareual 
if It did not fuel (Oiiiniuna otganisations 
seeking lowhipupbvsienauvei i unversieins, 
the VHP announee'd soon alter llu i < 'ginem 

lhal It was working lowaidssistir nj (WO 
Hindu imssKHianes to meet the 1 1 tile f 
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Islainici«jtion and Chnstiunisaiion and the 
lonsequvni drtnograpbic dcLline of Hindus 
{Hindu July l‘WS) 

Hindu peisonal law assisted polygamy by 
validniing custuinaiy rituals and leivinonies, 
il saptapadi and vivahahoiiiaiunnot hcpioved 
then the iiiuiiiage hesoines invalid (Agnes 
pll2S andhlavia Agiu's S/u/r (lendrt imd 
ihi Khrtoiii of Kifoim SNUI 
University Bombay IV<>S pp lUd 200 

16 For a dissiMsion ul these and othei clauses 
and then ciealion o( new anti secular biases 
III soiw iicMs see A M Hhallacharii who 
points init that many oi these clauses Molate 
Art IS ol the ( onstituiion {Hindu Uin and 
ihf (omiitiiiton Lastein Law House 
( alculta IWd pp no 42 see also J Duncan 
IK'rrelt Kihgion Uiwiindthi \iiiu in India 
Faber and (abet l%tl I ondon pp <12 11 
142 K O Kannabiian Outliwing Oral 
Divorce Bcloiin ihiouph < ouii Decice' 
IPW 2‘) 2S June Us l‘W p |SI0 
Rhatlai|c*e Minimi I on ppll2 II Fraslici 
p 100 MadhuKishwai ( sHidiedHinduLaw 
Myth and Ki tins I I'W 2<J 11 August II 
IW4 p21Sti Wlidethelawsdoiiotaltogcihei 
pieclude inliciitancc on conseision they do 
inaks II iiioic ditliiull and iibilrary 

17 See I'l ishei loi deiaiF p ’ / ’ Since 1076 lot 
insiaiiic Hindus who mans iindei Special 
Maiiiigc Act inlieiil undii Hindu personal 
l.iw and nol unde i the Indian Succession Act 
Hits aincndiinnl by which Hindus would 
coiiliiiuelohc ('oseriiedhv Hindu Succession 
Actcoidddel' i i Hindu tioin man sing a non 
Hindu woman bccaosi then In wciuld loileii 
his iii'htsloaiucslial pio|n'ii> (Agnes Stuii 
(itndti p ■’00) Ihi Aci dso has loopholes 
dial uin he used to picsent inlcicommunils 
mainagcs (C hhachlii m Foiems* Idiniiiii \ 
p «■’) 

IK ( hnsiian women sec king leloims hive 
(Hodciied 1 diali bill ol ( hnsiian Mania>'e 
All with the imanimiHis issent ol heads ol 
ihuiilie's which IS ID iliesaine since sails 
1001 

10 Fiashei p I "i 

40 I III msiaiii e tin in sc le si iiin niai > pros isions 
iiiIiihIiicciI m the Hmdii Suecessniii Ad with 
lcgaidloaiiec'stialpiO|Hils tendered pio|X’itv 
mine mohili in the hand ol mdisidiial male 
owneis pieseliled li igmelilation ol iiiban 
lamdv business III Jamils iginiiltuial holding 
and assislid lalhiis lo obviate the newly 
given nglii ol piopeiiy lodaughieis iheieby 
taking awav women s limned cusloiiiaiv 
lights ,uid making the man s will p4uaiiiuunl 
iSom pp 4S Os Kisliwai p ?IS(>) In lad 
the lestameniaiy piostsions weic explicitly 
olieied as a loophole ihiough which to avoid 
giving women properiv (Flasher p I2K) Foi 
a detailed discussion ol gender inec(ualities 
in this Ad see Rina Agaiwal Gendei and 
Legal Rights in Agricultural I and nr India 
IPW Review of Aginulture 10 12 Match 
IWS p A 41 

41 On this point see Frashei pp 271 271 

42 For me leininist agency i.noniK'iely wouk'ii s 
ag.enc y but the oigniused mitiativ es ol women 
and men • oinmitted in distiibulivi pistice 
uid woiiK’n's et|ujlitv within a demociaiic 
and egalitaiiiui Jrainework it does not inc hide 
women coinmined to a right wing politics 

41 K.ichelHainson and Flank Mort Fatiiorchal 
Aspects of Nineteenth CVniurv State 
Fontialiun in Capitalnm V/«r< I mmiiion 
iindMarxiM llifon ed, Philip t'oiiigan (ed) 
Quartet laindon. I‘)K0 pp 81 82 


44 The clause on social reform was added due 
to the stated fears ol Ainbedkar and others 
that freedom to propagate and practice would 
pcipetuate these injustices 

41 It also tames the inflccticins ui voluniansin 
The historical co oidtnaiesof leronnsduiing 
the colonial peiiod were predicated on 
struggles within denominations class 
fonnation degrivs of embourgeoiseinent 
elleclively part ol ahislorical process in which 
publn male agencies were (unnatiye and 
piee eded those ol women T he same historical 
piocess eaniioi mechanically repeat itself 
and more t rcaiive broad based strategies 
need lo be evolved 

46 For a discussion oi new orietiialisiiig 
discourses see Kuinkum Sangan 

Inliodutiion Rtpresentations in Hisioiy 
loin no! of Am and Idem nos 17 IK June 
1989 

47 Inlacibiahininicaliawhadansgionolly valiant 
status and was often reduced to a useiul 
embellishiiic nt lor kshatnya hegemony 

4K In the debates on the Hindu Code bill 
Ambfdkai noting the consc'qucnces ol a 
conllalinn ol religion and law cuinplained 
Ihe religious ciinceplions in this counliy 
jie so vast that they cove eveiy aspect ol 
hie lioiii biith 10 death Ihere is nothing 
which IS mu leligion and it pcisoiial law is 
to he saved I am sure about il that in social 
iiijllcis we will come lo a slaiidslill There 
Is iiolhing exiiaoidinary in saying that we 
oughi to strive hc'iealterlo liinil Ihedclinilion 
ol religion in such a iiiannei that we shall nol 
extend il beyond beliefs and such rituals as 
mav he coiiiiccled with ceieiiioiiials which 
ail essentially leligiuus II is nol iieccssaiy 
that the soil ol laws lormsiaiice lawsielaling 
lo leii.im y oi laws lelaliiig lo succession 
■hooldht governed by leligion I person >lly 
do mil uiuleisiand why leiigion should he* 
given ihis vast expansive luiisdiction so as 

10 covei the whole of life and to pievent 
legislaiuit lioiii eiicioachmg u|Hin lhai lield 
{{ omiiimiii \\\<iiihl\ IhhoU \ vol7 p7KI) 
K M Muiislii loo wanieil to split tehgious 
im|Kialives Iruni class reproduction He 
iigiied against the protection ol pcisiiiial law 
lioni stale inletvention in secular aieas ol 
leligion Ol those that fell within Ihe puiview 
ol siici.il Welfare oi reloim he said <1 
sui cession III inheritance lelaied pcis.mal 
laws weie- helieved lo he .i pail ol leligion 

11 would conliailicl iheConstiiulional piumise 
ol si'x equ.ihly (Paravher p 227) 

49 Male individualion did nol conlllcl with Ihe 
lainily or ichguin in the way that female 
imlividiialion did and still does The Hindu 
('laiiis ol leainiiig Act (1910) piovidcd for 
individu il owiieishipoi the inccniK'a person 
eainedhv viiiueolhis learning’ itnolongei 
had lo he pan ol Ihe coparcenary This trend 
continued alter independence and with the 
Hindu ('ode hill men were allowed to kcrep 
their own earnings giving them the double 
lienelii ol male indivxdualion as well as 
continued shale uiihecopaicenaiy As Agnes 
points out w hi le a space was carved for men' s 
individual propeny rights within the (oint 
iaiiuly stridhan' Im women wa»roliedback 
{Moil (leiidri p 191) For a discussion ol 
' some ol the gaps between male and female 
individuation se'e Kumkuin Sangan, "The 
Amenities of Domestic Life' Questions on 
Labour SiHuilS<Mnii\i2\ 9-11 September 
NovemttLT 1991, p 20 

10 Prasher p 249 


51 For discnininoiory and patniineal forms in 
devolution and lenancfrights m agricultural 
land Os well the variations in these in each 
state and in specific personal laws see 
Agarwal. pp A19 41-41 11-12 

12 Legal coinpanmenialisalion simultanutHisly 
reflects and assists a widei process of class 
ditrereniiaiion by devaluing or excluding 
ceiiain categories of women s labour lioin 
work See Sangan. The Amenilies 
pp 2 1 11 20 

11 The conceplion ol Ihe family as private and 
beyond the appropriate iiiierveniioii ol ihe 
law has been an important diinension of legal 
reinforcement of women s subordination, it 
has been used to insulate Iroin legal review 
the discnmination women lace within the 
family (Ratna Kapur and Rieiida Cossman 
On Women, Equality and the f'onslitution 
Through the Lcxiking Class of Feiiiinism 
NationalLavi SilwolJouinal, I 1991 pl6) 

14 See Kumkuin Sangan 'Relating Histones 
[Vfiniticins of Literacy Literature Gendet in 
Early Nmeleenlh Century Calcutta and 
England' m Rrtliiniiiiii tnglnh SvatiJoshi 
ted), Tnanka Delhi 1991 pp 19 It) IK 

11 Sangan Feipetuaiiiig Ihe Myth p H) 

16 Piasher pp 72 1 

17 Piasher p 76 

IK Personal laws wcic i compound ol custom 
statute usage and case law l Bhallachar|i p 
68) Foi the tiaiislormaioiy eflecis ol case- 
law see Rernaid S C ohn Law and Ihe 
Colonial Stale in India' in Union andPomr 
in lilt Slud\ of Imh Neit l)ii<ilion \ in I tuo! 
AHlliiof>oloi{\ June Sian and l.uic FCollici 
(ed) C'oiiicll Univirsily Press Ithaca I9K9 

19 Prashei pp 272 99 100 Jhe Ann Hindu 
( ode Coiiimiitee headed by Swami Karp,un 
was klaiiimig lh.u only pandits could sanction 
change (1 atil in I oigi/ig ldeniiiic\. p 49) 

60 For iiislance ot Punjab which had lill then 
been uiidei customary law Foi details ot 
these piuvisiunsscvPtashei ppl02 01 I OK 

61 Anick 21 says that Ihe right to Ireedom ol 
religion musi include the light not to helievc 
in,uiv leligion uidesenloheenlirelyalhcisii 

62 The IK9I Census of Ihe North Wcsiciii 
Piovinces faced with Ihe anioiphousness or 
syncictism ot lowei casie and cla.s jHipulai 
religions eventually classilied Hindus by 

sinking out the meniheis of laiily 
reiognis.ihle icligioiis' such as Islam and 
Chnslianily and calling eveiyone else .i 
Hindu” (Ciooke |ip 240 42) The luilhei 
expansion ol ihe lei in HinduiMii bulh 
backwards in time and by assniiilaiing more 
and moic veils occuiied in ihe early 20th 
ccntuiy and bestowed a spuiious unity 
(Heinrich von Siieieiicion Hinduism On 
ihe Pioper Use ol a Deceptive Teiiii” in 
Hindiinni Keioinidelfd Gunther 
D Sonlheimei and Hermann Kulke teds) 
Manohar IK'lhi, 1991,pp I <-l6 EvenOandhi 
who believed in cuminunal harmony hod 
opposed conseision to non-Hindu faiths 
(Fniiesier p 82) 

6< Prasher p 104 In lact this legal definilion 
oi Ihe Hindu was tuilhcr extended in aider 
to protect male coparcenary rights to those 
Hindus not iiiarri^ under Hindu personal 
law by the 1976 amendment ot the .Special 
Mamoges Act 

64 Veer Sa varkar of tire Hindu Mahasabha, who 
bated conversions of Hindus, wanted a 
national definition ot a Hindu that could 
embrace Sanatoni. Sikh Brahmo and Arya 
.Satnait and argued fur a "racial and cultural 
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unity” (Uhaniinpy Keur Siniiikut anil hn 
Imici A V Keer Bunihay I9S() pp no 210 

6 ^ Pijsbcr p l()9 Kivhwjii p 2I()1 

( 16 ^ 1 ^* Hindu ( (Hk.' bill iiiiptisod pjiiiliikal 
inheritJiac on many gioups that did noi 
praLliLB It Sinie it was dcsif^ncd to hiiiii. 
about a unity ol Hindus iliuiiifh kjial 
unifunnity it o\ ui lodc textual and i usimnai v 
laws or piaeiiiis esen wlan ilav weii 
binetaiallowoiiHndsishwai p 2 n 2 TISK 
2161) TIa lights ot lain woiiaii U> hold 
pui|H'il) absoluu'h (Fiaslai p 120 ) would 
now got waUud down hv llu U liiianiais 
piovisinn I 01 Its olhei gtialLi iniusiaes sn 
I'lashti pp H)7 I IS l‘J I’X 2‘) 

6/ rusloins relaling toiLUinonasot main igi 
topiohihiadiilationships andloiusiomii\ 
divoivis wlk sa\sd and Lould lonliiua 10 
hi.o|aiati\L liuinoLxpl iiiilionw ispiosidul 
(Pi tshei pp 10*1 III) 

6K I la lopiiLtnir) 1 lauses ol On. Hindu ( odi 
hill wouldihalit he ippla ihleoiih loiipiai 
easio/elass Hindus siiai. is Ink (>omI\ 
points thi piolongid issonation ot iippii 
fioiips was with |oini iiiidi\idi.d liiinlas 
llld ol the |KHI| with stein liousihold itii, 
Aiiiiiiil till (hiiiiiiil I ml ihi I'liiiiilni 
( iliihiid^i lliiiveisilN I’less C iliihild|.t 
I'XM) p47M 

hOPiisliei p 109 IS lull Kiln IIII I iw pp 
1^; IS 

70 Kli III a bailee p n 

/I Kh III aba'll P '’6 I iieel in /oie/ne 
liliiiiitus pit n (hbielibi III ihid p S’ 
Mailia>ei Miikhopidbv iv Helwieii 
( oiniiiuiiii Old Si lie the Qiaoion ol 
\Soi>ien sKigbtsandI'eisonall lus iiiiliid 
pill Pi ishei pp l47 tS it did not appH 
ti agiuulliit ill llld ‘hJpiiienlol illpio|ait\ 
(ihid p I IS) 

7 7 be Aet hid ideeise tfltel on women in 
iiiiliiliiKal eoiiimuiiilii s lAg iiwal p AS') 
Sij.iiilKanll\ M S Aiav opposed tin bill on 
Ihe gioiiiid ih II II would eoiisliliili a haiin i 
Ixlweeiiflindus indMtisliiiiswhoinlei 11 led 
al iiiaiiY le VI Is (1 iiie I in / m ^my lili iitilii v 
p 4t) 

71 Such in option ixisted in Cutehi Mtiiions 
Alto! 192(1 Su Pra hei pp Ii6 4« ISO 
Hhattaebaip p 26 Shtliida Laleel Muslim 
Wiiiiitii III liiilia Piilitii III null I'liMili 
Htiililiis Kali Helhi I99(i pp7()7l 

74Laluel Muslim Wuiiun p 71 

75 ISasla-i p iss 

76 lohn L bsposilti Wimiiii in Muslim fiiiiii's 
I ass Syrai use* New Yoik Syraeuse 
UniveisiiyPiLSs I9h2 p8l Prashit p|Sl 
Chhatehi in liuyiut; liliiitiliis p K2 

77 Judges had used Muslim peisona) law in ease 
of conversion by a non Muslim wite to Islam 
lo lelease her lioin a had inatiiiage as well 
as to release a Musi iiii woiiain trum a marnage 
she loathed by converting liom Islam 
(Rhallaehat|i pp 86 87 90 91) 

78 Ram Kutiian 1891 Calcutta 244 Budansa 1 v 
lalinui 1914 1C 697 MHC Nandi 7ainab vs 
the Crown ILR 1920 Lahore 440 Rnbasa 
Khanum tv khndadad Bmimn/i Irani 1946 
BLR 864 and AIR 1947 Dorn 272 

79 Significantly Muslim |ioisonal law was not 
apphi'd to this case because lioth parties were 
not Muslim but the same reasoning was not 
cstendeii to Pai si personal law - tn efiect the 
husband's personal law piedominaiud 
Ihey enteied into a solemn pact that the 
inainagc could be inonoganious and could 
only be dissolved according to the tenets ol 
the 2^ioa.sinan religion It would be patently 


coiKi lit 10 lustiii and right that one jiaitv 
loa sole mil p le I should bi' allow ed to icpudi iti 
It IS I mill lilt il 1(1 li would he tanlamouiii 
lopeimiiime the wile toliilec idivorei u|Hm 
her liush iiid ilihouglihe m is noi want 11 iml 
allhou h the luiiiii i viiws whieh hoih ot 
them hive taken would iiol pel mil il 
(Dh III 11 h ii|i p 8 M 

80 Mosi iceeiillv t epiesail bv S P Satin wli 
11'lie liii 1 telill'i (I dlllel III I iWs hi 
dltleii lile iiiiiiii lllllislioiiillie si mdpoiiil ot 
UlliloiiiipitiieipleM I (.eiidel |lis(lee ei|li illlv 
ol St \e s mil Ids ii t 111 ihc indiv iilu tl sue h 
iiliiloiiiiilt e III iisl nil Ihe divei Hv ol llu 
I IWS I ( mil iinr iviK ode liii|ilii ill in ol 
Sii|iieiiii I 01111 Inn iviiilion IFW 10 Is 
Stplemlei I'HS 

81 I II met)e ti|i 11’s (1 

S’ ( Il lit i|n pi 1 

n 1 \/i \l \/mt II II 0 sli veil how piohleiii III 
sikIi I dllh leiili disl iilliii ilislli is m die 
eoiileel i lino Smelieiii iieisiii 
( iiiiipii III iidiiij IhiiIi I liheilaii III lie ik 
mil St It, iiioiiisiii IS mu till nil I, ts ills 
llki I let I belt I >, dull I (whiehl vend 
enlluits loeoe VI 11 line le p ill llHV vvillioni 
III' ipt iieli iliiij lluis we llild Itlsed m 
I leisl iiul nillMtl I til eouisi dike lilt 
eoiittpl ol III 11 11 iiisiiiissihle lilt sivlts Ht 
eiilu|ut lilt liiidi I niidt isl uuliiir ol 
tlllltlillti III eid'ui il lel Itivisili when lilt 
lellllillis heltviii ell niil tdhe I lit id 
tlllliKiiii mil mu iiisieilv Iheii tii eliilil 
1 htei pliii ililv melt gi uv I iphie il 
et iili).miv lilt non I mope III woild is 
leh, lied lo iiieilueihU llld duiehle 
lllieleelii ildt p iiliiiil llisiii I aeh eliltiiil 
loi exiiiiplt Isl nil IS leliliseilled i i 
mull Kill iiniveisi 111 olip.ism and 
mi|ieime ihililv eiillsisliio in ds iilllldold 
iiisiiiKi olevpiis loiisol m< sseiili it Sell 
He piimle iiiit Ih il Isl nil is mil 1 eidluie hut 
iieligion hvini I'lndst veiv diveisi eiillini s 
llld dills I veiv miiliiloim tiiiiiv Hu 
m iniloKI hitiuiieil loimalions the 
I mope III Ihe Alih die Indian aie each 
highiv dlllel nil lied liui these illllcl necs 
til ihc cliisiti 1)1 siieliddlciciiccs arc gloh ills 
ailiculiled ind unified *h> the ccoiioime 
ixdilic il eultmil nid idiological I ills ol 
(loiiimiiec I nil hisloiic dunit IS iiioicovci 
iiinllivoi d mil I tiiopc is mi cxccplion lo 
Ihis In III! light Ihc iKilioii III 
mtoiiinit nsiit ihihtv iiidilscocnalesapptais 
i|UiU ihsiiid p iidv iKcausi hisiuncal mills 
aic not huiiiott moils sell inchiscd and 
eiiliicly sell II Iciciiiial ciildics as would hi' 
ici|iiiied hv thv issumpinm ol univocal 
iiicducihili'v Such issumplions elide 
hisioiv Iv id III harrtn .uul naive iclaiivisi 
lciii|>taiions dicssednp as inlfitullmal 
pbilosophicallumuncuiic andio absoluic 
lelalivisni llshmis and Mmli tnnifs Vorwi 
London 1 99 < pp S 11 f 0 41) 

84 Lovihund ha pirsuavivcly aigucd iliit 
Ic'iiiinisls cjiinol be iiidiHerunt lo the 
inodcinisl pinimse' ol social rccopslrue non 
or Ihe ciilirhivnnicni piiiniisc ot an 
tiiianeipaiioii lioni Iraditional ways id life 
and till II aihiir iiy authoidy 1 rom the point 
nt view ol Icmimsls tiadition has an 
tinc'iiviahlc histoiieal ic'cord Yet il is in the 
aicaol sexu iliv lationsihai traditional values 
arc pioving haidest tushiti 1 hits lorfemmists 
the protect ot mud> rnity iv incomplete' IS hat 
then ue wi to make of vuggeviiimv thai the 
protect has run out ni xicaiii and that the 
nioiiuiit has pavsed lot icrntdiing society on 


latn Ml cgatilaM.ui Inns' How van anyoin 
avk me 10 siv giHxIhve lo cinaneipaioty 
met III III III e^ wlien me oalit inaneIpalliin 
IS sidl siieli ipihlu hit and imss illaii * 

I iviliimil eiilii|Ue die disI isli shown hV 
|xi<tmt>ili iiiisiI Im disinloi mothiiwsi sih lal 
iliovelllt Ills love 11 I i xtial i e|iulltv lli'l 
deseiiplii II il I ml , ' II ilisiii IS illiiosi 
pie itndvi||i I II III I )i( lltIMiee essav 
ill |io lino It iiiisl di eOM iv 1 1 dli lo d iini 
iislomiiv llu lie t lev ot ipniMiil id liiith 
tviitiii viiliiii I I I, iiii hh iiiisivc 
tiinmuniiK whit I In idil in idit 1 lx iiiadv' 
oiiiiiii II mill III I iviliiiiid iiiuii a 
iinivt I il 1 III III I III dll I III II fill 

It Hull nil III \ I I It t nil I lUl III! Sell 
eollSe II llslt pil I il |l|||l 
she p mil III Ih II I tl iiiinis 11 is m 1 in he 
men I h iiiioMi n n u 1 ill into i|uis|ioii 
pill lihoiiiiiliii I I till vt illioi iivli, Olid 
lil'ilitth lidiiiiin I WI dill iiitlii soiiiees 
vt ik iiidltism mil It |mii 1 vsuiiialie 
ippi > It II I > t| It II 11 ilw dd powei mil 
I dn III mil 10 I liht llu iiii iiii il iiises 
(I iisiim tsiiilii III iliis Ihi wditiiini 
< pi niii) I lo 1 nil nil II ihe 
eiill llli iillielll ide I id il Meie Isidlllltill 

I I s I II It till I III' II il lim 1 )lli I tvist die 

II w pim ill III IS iiiipK I Mil pitn I anil 

III It lit II I II >11 II ini| Il Mil II III die 
piopo edii liiinliieusiomiiv Him Silnni 
liivihimd ItiiiMiMi mil 1 1 imiiliimsm 
III 1 1 siiii tit iiisiii II I \ I ih Ki \ ItoMie 
mil All K Id in I ml Si'lnlin I'li s sit w 
Sink 1990 pp II I I' I I I 11/9 
leiiv t I lelonpimi iiilhiidn iimveisil 
V ililt ol die It diiiioiiiiv hiiiltiolsc 
lltedoill III tl 1 tdiidile il met pi iiiiult'd 
II own t III e mil I 1 I itini tl 11 gtive 
I ml) III I iiieii V 111 II I III I sul'oidin III d 
elisMS Ih I III h Id die uii|iiiOtes 
seiniilslv (/h' /'I t 11 liiiiii 1 11’1 11 Seiai 
I ondon 19‘I p tli Ihi lunlf iilieloi} 

eh 11 lelel oi eliil) hlelliil Id V illle M OIICU 
enibliii I I Miliii ell idiolop hul 
due ilellliu mdilll polille ilimivelsill MIOII 
Is IS trill ol lilt I Iwliili till Mies ol 
etdoiiis Mtoii IS id I mo|K Vs S null Slum 
shows die umvi 1 ilisiiiid llu i nh, liii imiciil 
w IS uilileieill hv n own i it I III vvi Kin 

I xei pii III ilisin in I eulusivisni 

II III Ot I nil ism l*) 8 l I I OS I 

8 5 S N Ki V Uilllonii l ivd ( ode I <0111111 
luly 29 I99v p S Is Hie ilidpiieiil III ihc 
S III iMiid)'ill 1 st lit )im| he Ills uphold'die 
Hindu peisoinl I IW 1 immlelloi iseiulai 
umUiim eivil e >1 in 1 w i> din 1 ddlieuli 
lo disiingmsh lioin Hiinlu iiia|iiiM iil ms 

86 Pell I Koiuld ill Son/ I Kohimr Hisloiical 
Wiling lunpiihlidied ms l‘8tst p 12 

87 A dilti iciilial II ol III loins ot ihe 
(onsiilulioii oi ediiutiiv eoiild he ciirictud 
liotiHoluni alion Hn mi|iosilnmideoloiiial 
lulc on liibal Hindis of pioduelion on ihusv 
Ihiiweii (ciiilil01 iiihuiiiy the siihseiguent 
inigialtunoleoloiiia dt'ioupsiomipciialising 
eountiics llld tin dtmogi ipliyol while vc'ltk'r 
coloiiis iiion have diemsilvts piodiiee'd al 
least foul ilisiiiii I iigisiiisiit cihnieiiy with 
many specifii sub m is md viili each ol 
produeing iis own liiilhii consicIIHums 
Unlike iiuny loloiiited louniiics India 
already had eiiiiipicx milvniahk padi'insof 
ileiiuigiapliic siiihiiiiiii md initiation over 
Ihc cciitiiiiis uioiiipjiiiid by new 
knowledges and uclmologii' is well as a 
non si'tller Kiilisli udiinisatioii willioul tt j 
suhsiaillial iidlux id miglatils 01 a WhokSkttk' ^ 
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duciinulion of native populatinns with its 
aceunipaiiying logics of guilt and reparation 
In the piecolonial peiiod influential groups 
weie formed liom both iimnigranis and piior 
residents \s Ink- no single icligious group has 
a history of only victiinage 
The sialK.. aseriplive delinitinns of elhnieity 
(and coiollury pnlictes of niultirulturalisin> 
as they have emerged in lelaiion to iinmtgrani 
populations in Bui ope derive from a 
eoiiflalioii of 'origins', rase and eulture. .U 
the espense ol the dyii.iiiiu' multiple 
sonslilutivc eoininments and difleienies m 
the so named laee . Bihnieity claims aie 
promised little except a supeilieiul culiiii.il 
'auinnomy' since processes ol ivoiiomic 
assimdalioii.mdconcoiml.ml homogenisuiiuii 
have Loiitiiiued ap.tce. 

The close .isssoeialion ol ellinic ideiilily 
claims vsilh comimmity claims stems from 
the way etiiigi.dioii can lunction to reduce 
diffeicnccs of siiatificalion mule or ciode 
coinples local hieiaichies, regional 
chativiiiisiiis and cl.iss diflerenscs. 
producing a cohereni coinirnimiy idenliis 
lor emigies (Sec loi insi,mce Winston 
James 'Migiiilton. Kacism and Identity 
the Caiibhean Bxps'iieiir e in Itiiiaiii' Ni n 
/.efr «<ne.i. IMJ IW.’ pp M-2S, a.i, 15., 
I'urlhei. as the iniegialive capacity ol class 
and class mohilisalioii declines, eilmu 
ideniiliesandcoiiinninil) niohili.salion li.iv e 
become the language ol social action 
Mullic'iilliiralism can luiiciion .is an aliempi 
to hicak with till' model ol liiciaicliical 
asstmilaiioii in t.uio .Aiiieiu an louiiliies 
ivhctc imgiani vioikcis aic at Ihe holloiii ol 
the kiddei (,Siv Kevin Maidon.ild Idciilily 
I’lillIKs' Aniid lime llilv l'W4, pp l‘) 20l 
Minoiilics in India 1 annol he smiilailv 
ulc'iiMlied as nndciclassi s 01 vicliiiis ol 
loicihleliansplanlalionhyllic capitalist lal'Hitii 
io.iil.el .Hid have K-eii Insioiically viihjed lo 
hoih piosesses ol exclusion and inclusion 
assiiiiilalioii and otiic'iing 
KS Ho.smiodcinisl imitliculluialism is picsciiicd 
as an allcinalive to IiIk'mI plui.ilism While 
the lallci was shaped lij a modern 
aiithiopolog.v siiessmg the oiganic tiiiily and 
boundedness ol i ulltiiC'. the loinier is .illied 
lo a posimodeiii .inthiopology slicssiiig 
peinicaliilily of elilliiial botindaiies. the 
iiiipoiilv and conlamiiialion ol ctiituial 
systems, .iiid miillipiv constituted 
Mih|eciivilies ( iiliial ol Buioc'enliism. 
ghetloising disc'ouises. and hieiaichics 
between niinoi :urd iii.i|oi communilies it 
lejec'ts iinilied. fixed. cs.scnlialist idciililics or 
commiinilies. advocates a rclalional 
imilticultiiiulisin loimmllc'cl lo changing 
powei relations, and lo giv ing .svinpalhy and 
an episteiiiologieal adv.inluge 10 Ihe 
(ippiessed. 

liatliei valiants ol postiinuleinism weie 
piimaitiv inlefcsteilmihepsychic mteilaccs 
ol hvbiidisuiion between Hiiiope .mdils so- 
c.illed olheis' asdc’ieiiiiin.'dby coloinsaiioii 
mdilleirni to those ioiiio and pioeesses ol 
hvbiidisalion on the subcoimneni ih.ii weie 
piior 10 01 unti'laled lev colonisaiion. .iiicl 
largely ignoiedllK'inic'if.ieesol hybridi.s.iiion 
among non-Buio|x:aiis These omissions, 
pai'adovicatly. hclpodliv.issimilaie liuh.Kimd 
othei imix’iiuliseit toinuilumsliniolhelibeial 
ptobleinaiu ol cihnicily andimiliiculliiialisiii 
The pieoc'Cupation with coluiusalion has 
conlirucd. a celebialoi), transgiessive. 
hoidereiocsing. hybrid, syncieuc, multiply 


valunced iriulliculluralism. is envisaged as a 
protest .igainvl or .a reversal of colonial 
violence. Kill sciiiie iveent versions now 
extend to piecotomal syncrelisin and nun- 
Europe.in mulliculturalisin. as well as to Ihe 
cosiniipolitaiiisnis ptodueed through the 
c'onjunclutal overlays ol Kuropeaii 
colonisaiion These olheiwise sharper 
iccogmlions ol piecolomal toimalions and 
social disparilics are, howevei. loeatcsl in a 
dteaii) of deeenired hypeiinohilily or flux in 
which all types ol inobihiy exist on a level 
plane ol cqiiivalence whclhet ol cultuie. 
pow'ct siihulleinity.communitiesotmultiple 
individual idciililies Maieilal viiuciuraiionis 
lepkiccd hy .1 spatial conctiiienee of all that 
IS lioin Ills' past', le. .1 coexistence ol 
ducisiiic' m jiosimodeinisi terms which 
appio.ic he" il not siimilalesihesynchtonicily 
ol the iiiaikclpluce (Fnru lecenl example see 
I'.llen Shohal and Roliert .Stain in /aire /«i/>e' ml 
Ctiliuii . Mieh.iel Spiinker ledi. Verso. 
London 1‘1‘iS) 

With till ciidol earlier bums ol coloii'alism 
Ihe inaiei ohsineic lo Ihe. nmllieultuialism 
delineil as a sysiciniitic principle ol 
dilteii nii.ilioii appe.ais lohe pieseiii nalional 
hoiiii'I'iries The aiiswet seeiiiv lo lie in an 
aiiioiioiiiv loi lesiiiicluring inleicoininiiiial 
lelaiions within and beyond the iialion- 
suiie. acioiiliiH’ to mleiii.tl and paiiially 
ov eil.ipi'ine impel .11 iv es ol cliveive 
c'onimiiiiilic". Howsoevei plui.il 01 mobile 
these coiiniionilies mav be. I do nol see how 
such inlia-eoiiiiininal alliances can help (o 
lesisi econoiiii. iiiipi 1 latisiii 01 the liniliide 
iiii|ioscd Iiv eionoimc evpoil.ilion in 10 
loimolale all elliical hoi i/on againsi wlin.h 
lo pose the cpiesiion ol eommon tights 

S'llhe ciilliiial hisloiv ol the siibconliiK'iil 
iii'olved a piolongod pioeess ol .illiaiives 
i.illaboialions and .mlagonisniv Iveiween 
iiKomiii.’ eioiips and cailiet iiih.ihitants 
leading lo m.uiy types ol imiliiar ic- 
loimalion at each stage bin instance the 
liansiiation.il ideological conliguialions 
tormed dining lire caily colonial peiiod aie 
one such insiaiice ol 'iC'lorm.iiion’Isee 
.S.ingjii Kelaling Hivloiies') 

*10 deSoii.'a. p N 

‘M In lei'ion.il ,iiid liiiguisii. gioiipings mi.Ii as 
l.ii I'lini ilvi Kaipul niiiiiei.iiisdeiiomiii.ilainv 
exist Ills hiding Christi.in. limdii Muslim and 
Sikh 

‘>2 l oi e.iiliei allempis lo ciiiK|tie insl.inees ol 
syiiiielisins lhal consolidale patnaieh.d 
nleologii's see ihe seelion on K.ibii m 
Kiiiiikiiiii S.iiig.iii. Mir.ih.ii and Ihe .Sptiiuial 
1-conoiiiy ol Hhakli'. /7’U' July l‘W0. and 
Sude'sh Vaid and Kiimkiim S.mgaii. 

Insiiiiiiioiis. Keliols. Idv'ologics W'ldovv- 
iimnolaiioii in Coniempoiaiy Kai.islh.iii' 
/•,/’» 2b 17. Apiil 27. I'ml, p WSI4-1,'' 

d * 1 01 iiisiaiiee il lexis are conliadicloiy 
legaiihng widow mimolalionihenthetextual 
saiislion had lo be bolsieied by eusloinary 
sanction 

*J4 IVvaliimg women s (k'IicI sysicms was patl 
and |).iici'l ol the attack on syncivlic eusioms 
in the nonh in the late- I'JlIi century, a large 
numliei of women oeeiipied iieiihei oithodu.x 
' Mmdu not Islamic s|vic'es in Ihuir religious 
liratic'c's See-Sangaii,•|)illeienliatiiigbc‘fwecfl 

Hindu' and 'Muslim' Wiimeo'. 

'JS On the lack of practical urtny of 'Hindu' 
orthodoxy as welt as the tension heiween 
customary iaw and the s'ha.sti'as see Goody, 
p 229 


9b In actual practice law would ol'ien depend on 
the king's will, subjecl lo variation, while its 
iranscendant hiiri/on remamed unaltered 0 
Uunean Oeirell. Hte Dluiimuxliu'.lni ami 
Juritluml l.ileriiitite. History of Indian 
Literature 4'4 Wiesbaden. Olio Hannwii/, 
1972. p 1.2) 

97 Fot instance in Ihih century Maharashtra 
there were three nurmative centres - 
peshwa. c'a.sle group and dharamadhikari - 
making 11 possible to punish a person three 
limes for one olfeiice (.Sunni Giiha ‘An 
Indian Penal Kegmie Mahaiu.shiru m the 
ISth {'cnluiy' NMML Occasional Papei, 
IW4l 

9K .Six' Sangnii. 'The Ameiitiies ol Oonieslic 
Lilc' 

99 Piashei. p 402 

100 Kcfoniis ol Hindu l.iw in My.soie and flaioda 
wcie iiioie I'limprelicnsive (han in |iiesidency 
aic.is (IViicil. Hfliiimn. hi». p)* 427 4S6 
|() I Agarwal. p AS2; Piashci pomis oul lhal seveial 
legislalive measures mention local cusioias 
ralhei Ihnn leligious lawsipbhi hoi choices 
heiween cuslomaiy and personal law .sec 
Dcirc’U Wi/igioii. p <S9 
102 On ca.sU' law .sec Oeiietl, Religion, i.aw, 
p ’SV 

104 .See also H.is.in iii /'’o/giiig Weimiiei. p 60 
104 .Such us fioa. Mahaiaslill.i and Anilhiu 
los In some lespcc'ls peisonal l.iws are 
univeis.ilisalioiisol spc'c'ilic leg ton unde lisle 
hased laws (such as Ihc copuicenaiy 
piovisioiis m Hindu peisonal law) und\oi 
siisiain an inicinal inconsisleney 01 
iliveisiiy despite imiveisali.smg allempis 
.Some piiivisions aie meiely aconiimiaiion 
III laws III liiic'C piioi lo the dialling ol Ihe 
t'oiislilulioli some aie unchanged 
cairyoveis fioiii Kiiiish l.iws Hindu law 
iciiiaiiis uncoditied in .iicas iclaied locasie 
councils, loiiil laimly. paililion leligiims 
ciidoivnienls in all aspects except contiol 
ol linaiices and lo ciiiil'cvuiid contusion, 
falls into an amoiphous aiea desciihed as 
ciislomaiy/peisoiial Liw (I owe this lallcr 
pomi lo Ra|cei Oliawan) 

106 Foi msianc'c in ilic Speci. 1 l MairiiiEC Acl. six* 
Hole 47 

107 I owe ihi.s |>oiiii lo Viiiid.i Giovci 
|0g I owe this pimii 10 Vniidu (iiovci 

109 K P Thompson Cinlom\ in Cnmmon. New 
Yolk. New Piess. I*»4I. p *77 
liOF.venis ol iiidoiv immotalion in 
conlempniary K.iiasihaii have been nol only 
slim lined in lull knowledge ol pioliibilniy 
taw but also a.s.seiiibled aiound Ihe inabilily 
ol existing law 10 deal with cilliei 
c'ommuiiily crimes or Ihe nexus heiween 
icligion .md paliiaichul ideologies (Vaid 
and .Sangari. p WS 60) Lust yeui. when a 
young man ted ivoman was taped, ihe Mina 
caste panchayal decKled. m the ahsonec nl 
hei husband, lhal smee this had bniughi 
shame upon ihc coiniiiumty she could 
neilher file an FIR nor he given medical 
allenlioii: sliv bled to dculh A .Sansi cusle 
panchayal aulliotised piinishmeni of u 
biidc lor fniling a cusumiary coiniiiunity 
vitgtniiy lesi - she was luiluied. stripped 
.and paraded publicly in the village {The 
r/H/ei'(V'/(K/i((.June2t(. 19*7.4). Agreaideal 
of work needs lo be done on the lole of 
family, km-giuup. caste association, class 
.segment in delermming what is eii.siomury. 
who (he uibilraiing 'communities’ will be. 
and the choice between the cu.stiimary and 
statutory. 




Structural Adjustment Programme and 
Indian Agriculture 

Towards an Assessment of Implications 
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I 

Iniruduc'lion 

rill Siructui.il \d|uslnii.iil l'i«) m iniini 
(SAPicnvisiiycM ipuliiiiluMrialis.uiDiiwiili 
inocicrnisjuon lot ill iinini: l.isiu .'i iwin 
»>l urossciniiii sill, piodiii I (GDP) i Ik t> tsii 
lo)!i(. oi ihi SAP's ihiil iiiiliiHiii iliviiK II 
will SCI Ml iniuioii loKes vsIikIi ^kiki iK 
LomnuMisuiak ^lowtli iinpul cs in oiIki 

SlCltlls Ol (III. Cl OIIOItl\ .IS Ucll llu 

condilion wliiili i!k SAP iiiiioduccs loi 
this I.11111 1,1 indiisln.ilisalion .iiid Mowlh 
ills' (il) suhstiuKion ol llu niaikcl .iiui ot 
piiv.i.c itueipiisL lot pl.mninp .iiid puhlu 
sciioi Iciidcisliip ill industis 
icoric’nlalion tow nils s spoil ptoduilioii iii 
phiLL ol inipoii siihsliiuiion ind (c) 
iciiiosinj ihc c.ipit.il ciHids indusiiics hi.i 
inresouuCiillocalioitiiiidk itiniMlic in iikii 
do the iilloci’iion In ihc context ol 
.ii’ricultur.il iind iiinl dexelof inciii SAP 
ilcina'ids as a cimuqiicnct ol (he ihoee' 
condition le>t indi'sttialisation and .lowih 
dovenutadinc ol the piioiii\ to looel sell 
sullicicncv and emphasis on moie 
eoinmciLialiscd and cxpoii oitcnicd ruial 
and agne eilluial ceonomy [Krishn isw mix 
19941 

Il is quite inipoitani to note that the 
agricultur.il and rural sec 101 which is the 
niainstav ol iwo-thirds ol the popiil.ition in 
India IS also the lex us ol attention now lot 
signilicant policy changes and pi 1 vale 
initiatives as part ol the SAP 

AIrcad) steps like reduction in stihadies 
and removal ol some restnctioiis on domestic 
and international trade in .igiicullutal 
commodities have been and arc being taken 
At thetiiatc level, major icvcisals in ihcaica 
ol how agricultural piexJuction is organised 
are under way All this is being attempted 
with a view that the agricultural scctoi can 
really .u't as ihe most clicctive salcty net 


111 llu I'llM Si ol ul)iisllllc“m piopi IIIIIIKS 
holli III lunis ol iMii’ posilisc u'siilis as 
Well 1 ptcNciilin omi ol the lug.itisc 
iKcil ol I maikii cioiioiiiy (K.io 1991] 

I lie ixpiiiLiut ol Ihi list lour ilcc id s 
sill I’l si 111 It lot _ii w‘h lohi I llc'clivc Ihc 

I III II I I) hi I ml ht 'll . i\ ( p I lent 
10 h pi I cell) pc I iiiniiiii Ol moil Scioiiilh 
(he coinposiiion ol I low th is .is impoit ml 
as the I It. ol mowih .in 1 iiculiuii I d 
I'lowtii IS liK l\ III hiM I mote siemliiant 
imp Id on ) OM iix |\ \ is I'lO t ( 

In ihi p ipi I wi look .11 the I'kcls 
implic iiioiis till ihc I 'lie iilliirat .iiid niial 
scctoi ol (hi new I ohc V I iiMioiiini III hoth 
domisiic I well 0 iiilciiialioiial Siclion 

II cliscilssc s ir idi II I III d ispci I .ol iht new 
iimmi mil S iimn III looks 11 ihi lolc ol 
agii tnisini ss (inn We loiicludi l>\ i.iisiiig 
I lew IS lies o' loiiicin (o Ihc .igrii iiltural 

I 111 MU ll H loi 

II 

Iradc I iheralisatioii und 
VgiKultiiial Sector 

Ihc iiiiiiil the mi ol Ihi III w pohi v 
pick c III India IS lo movi i.iwaids Inn 
cxpoii md impoii ol ajiuultnial 
comtnodiiiis so (h.ii die Icvil indstructuu 
ol piodiic I pi II I's I III he ht ought in line w iih 
iiitcinmonll pines llowivci il has been 
dcmoiistiiicd b) many .ludics ih.ii 
acMiuliUi ll ptodiiiiion is nioio lesponsixc 
It) non piicc liitois like irrig.ition tei h 
iioloev cndit inli.isiiucture and so on 
1luis coiiiciHr.itiiiu on non piicc laclois is 
iriKi.il lot I istci agiicultfial gtovvih 
Howcvci this will require mil only largei 
linancial u souices hut .ilsobeticT.uid mote 
c'lliiieiii use ol such re .ourccs I'speci.dlx 
in lav our ol ram led and poui regions 
This IS basil ally .ui organisational and 
institutional prohlem involving m.qor 


Illinois III III w ll ilk uvciniikiil md 
ll I 'i Ik ll 1 i\ ol I ll in I iilliiial 
pio' I I linn s him lion | \ 11 li mi ilh in I‘i0t| 

\v III ihli liklii 1 < III) ll nil 1 III 111 sO 
pi I ll niol Ilk ll nil Ml in 11 ihiii iloiilpiil 
mlndiiiniii ill vi 1 11 iinhiil ihli to 

\ iiuhlislili ici hiiolo i II i u Miiiiiuie 
whnh III iinliki l\ ii ' 1 [n loivi 10 

'iicciiiiMSHi mil sini 1 1 mil ,11 ilisnioi 
I Iksc loiisiih I llioiis Iilkli inj h I isi the 
I III ill It non pti I I 101 ipiMiiuliilv 
tcchiiolo, I md m'l 1 in ell 1 in Ilk li (o 
he moil imp III 111 ih m ih piui 
ionsci|iii iki oil'll III 1 ills iiion ippli 
wilhixcn ll III I loi. I In III II iimi III dial 

I hhi I ilisi d ll ale L Ilk r ills (n nol |ii tl m 
ai'in iilhii ll ommiililisi would boost 
i.inultiiii b\ I mol III ill bi I I mist 

II 

I holt'll II Ilk Id I ill III III III Mins ol 
icdiKiion in itiip III ll III non md nulls 
md ixpoii I IIIs I III ll Ipiidiki dll mil 
I ipoii bi I ol till pii' 1 II poln i hill dlls 
dot nol nil mil I III III miu isi in 
Ilk ll ll I ihm I I ill IKI K/ 1 Ihi odict 
m kill 11 onomii pi In \ ihin i m ihc 
iisi. ll liii nil I ll III I mum nil 1 n • h ml 
lo ollsci dll mill ISI III Kl P ll idliiia 
liom iiadi lihii ihs moil mi 1 uii s illii 
till ixpansnm in iioduiliun loi i ipoil 
IValili 19>i91 I ho III I I III! I ol 
cionominull dim csnip ilni iiicnimliics 
like \i jciiiin 1 ( hill iikU nininhn hnwed 

III It It w Is l.ir'ji I di.iii Ilk (llti 1 >1 sciioiai 
Ol ihieci poluii s lot I'lktdluic like pine 
mcc’tiiiics h w IS I Dim I dm idiusimciu 
polk It's icdiicid ic ll pioici lion 10 I moils 
.igniulluuiliomtiioiliiii sun subsi mii illi 
Iheiesponsivciiissoldii .1, luiilmi il kcioi 
to (piicc) iiiceiitiu 111 till SI cc nioimei 
showed ih.ii a pim iin u iw ol 1 iciiani 
degreein.iL'iiiiiltiiii h.is iciiiiiiil itiic 1 Heel 
on output iiul OK I ill 'lowih Ihciolore. 
till toil ol ccoiiomii poluiis which 
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UisLnmin.iic <i;.'aiiisi ayruuliurc tamiot he 

jusliticJ ill temis of ovctall {.’tov^ilt 

\iiothir iii'iinient in favour of opening! 
up the a(.’riciilluiat sei lot lor e\pots lomicn 
lioin a larpe and persisuni suipfiis tn 
looditrains in ifu woild markets wIiilIi is 
reflet ted in almost tontimiousdownsvaid 
lienti in loodyrain pines Iheiefwe >l is 
arpued that there is no reason why India 
shoulrl not take advantage of favour ihle 
pine liends should a netd arise in terms 
ol impoit ol luiHlprains Mowevei il is 
iinporianl to leineinhcr Ih it ma|oi actors 
in international trade in food prams aie 
lew and ihev ait as pint leaders I he 
downwaid iicnd in pritt' is paitiv at 
least due to the mounlinp sui)%idies m the 
(LS .iinl the LLC I here is a distinct 
possibility that this may liidl oi even he 
reversed lit spile the iinplemcntalion of new 
(lAn agreement Howevei the export 
orienlationinthetast oti omnieri lalcrops 
like (ollon lohatto |uU etc. is fully 
lusiilntl.isthty satisfy thcinaiorioiiditions 
te there is a genuine and mowing smplus 
altei met ling domestn requirements the 
ratio ol export to domestn pines is 
lavouiahle and time is growing 
inter national demand toi these tonimodities 
(Vyas IW4! 

The CiATl agieemtni it is argued hy 
the ollnial and othei liberal cinles will 
enlarge the act ess ol Indian exports in the 
world niaikei, especially in developed 
countiies and thereby bring in gieaiei 
efficient y in lesource use in the agri 
culUiial set lor The iriiits of the (lAT I 
agteement tcai that it will not piovidc a 
level playing field to the developing 
countries like India in the world markets 
because ol many non-economn ohsiaclts 
IKrishnaswamv l‘^>‘H| liiithcr, ii is 
important to leiiieinhei ihat like liulia 
many othei countiies would also like to 
maximise then exports ol agmultuial 
commodities in the new ly av ailalile w oi Id 
markets Ihcrelou the woild maiket 
prices ovei a peiiodol time may no longei 
be attiactive to agticultuial exporls lioni 
India I Thomasctal 1‘>‘) 4) Secondly Iheie 
are suit a veiv large nuinhci ol people in 
India whose lood lequiicinents aic not 
adequately mii hciatisc they laik what 
A K Sen tails entitlements Thcietorc 
the logit td agncultural surpluses availa 
biliiy on which the export argument is 
based may not really be tenable trom a 
social point ol view It is also aigued and 
quite einphaiically that lood alter all is 
astrategic commodity in today sconditums 
and It will be impolitic lo make this a play¬ 
thing ol the market at the national level 
as lood stxurily cannot be brushed aside 
as an old fashioned or ullia-nalionatisl 
argument tn the world c ondiiions prevalent 
at present IKrishnaswamy 1^941 


The pioponeiits of the GATT agreement 
aigue with ilu help ol siatistuaf evidence 
that ihe (lAI 1 proposals in ihc arc.i ol 
agncultural itjclc le maikei access 
domestic siippoit andcxpoils will not have 
any negative imp.ict on the Indian 
agriculiiite It is louiul that the domestic 
siippoit levels III India aic negative in most 
ol tin agncultural commodities whii h IS in 
sharp contrast lo the lc*vels prevailing in 
dev eloped countiies I uithci they alsopoiiit 
out that the Ci\n agreement would lead 
tothei xpiiiMonol trade vohitnesingcneial 
and III ac’iiiultuial commodities in 
panicular and will had loan incieasc in 
the piici"- of iluse commi dilies besides 
Ivringiiie Uabiliiv in vvoihi prices So fat 
asinaikci ici ess is concerned it is argued 
that the piovision in this regiiid does not 
mean tliat tin tc will ho a Hood ol imports 
because (i) it the prices ol agriiulliir d 
lomiiiodiiies in the domestic maikcl aie 
below mternalional leveK impoiis will 
not be iihlc lo compete and (iif it the 
countiy lioin when the product is being 
imported is indulging m dumping spec lat 
provisions ol the agteement allow loi 
imposing additional tariH {(lulati and 
Sharma IW4| 

Mowevei qiiantilalive studies ol tin 
(lATI agieemcni icvc.il lhal llu wdlars 
implications ol these proposiK will var\ 
acros, I'loups o| lountnes Irom as high as 
an increase ol 2 I per ceni ol CiDP in die 
case ol othei west huropean economics lo 
as low as 0 6 pel cent ol CiOl* in die case 
ol the rest ol the woild whnli includes 
all the Aliican countiies all f .iiin 
American countiies except agricultinal 
cxporiei < like Bia/il Aigeniin.i andt'uhi 
and all ol the Asian countiies except Ihe 
loui 'igeis and Ihc bigpovveis ic C'hina 
lap 111 and the Philippines It is toiind lhal 
tin gams li(>iii new Hack igininent lor 
Ihc developing coimiiies will he niainiv 
111 agticuliutc minerals and light 
industries that too in ciiipiovmcni onlv 
So fill as woltare implications ol new 
agreement loi these countiies in terms o( 
generation ol income and output aie 
concerned itwillhcnegativemagficullurc* 
and signiticantly positive m textiles and 
services On Ihe whole the developing 
world, le, countries Irom Asia Africa and 
L atin Ameiica, will henclit Ihe least tiom 
this agieemcni Ihe niapii heneticiaiies 
will he the BT(' the US ('anada lapan 
and the Wesiein F'uropcan economies and 
the tour Asian tigers (Nguyen 1994) 
Besides the share ol agricultural 
cojinmodiiie in total world exports has 
also been di dining in relative terms over 
the last one-and-a-hall decades 1his, 
coupled with the tact that the leims ol 
trade m agricultural commodities have 
not been lavouiable in the past, will mean 


that pinning hopes on agro exports may 
not he an c»b|cctive judgment Besides 
there are other iinplu alions intlictcd on the 
rural c'conomy as a lesuli ol Ihe agrceniciit 
to the treaty bv the Indian government 
which result tiom the patents provision and 
iMvcsimeni mcasuics 

The linking up of the Indian ecc>numy 
with the world economy especially in the 
.irea of agncultural commodity trade will 
lead logrealer price instability as the pnccs 
ol most agncultural commodities in the 
international markets are more volatile than 
those in tiu donu siic market Under Irec 
trade prices ol iice and when are likely 
lo go up and those of oilseeds lo go down 
A< oilseeds are l.ugely giown in div land 
aieas or wlicie irngalioii laciliiics are 
inadequate lor growing high value ciups, 
liee tiade will advei sely ailed ihc realisation 
lo the gioweis in ihese aic.is and thcieby 
.iccentualc the region.il and inici larmei 
mequ.ililics 

Ihc cxpoil ol agiuuliural pioducls is 
dcMiahle only iii .iteas whcie iherc is scope 
loi v,tlue added and ihiis employment 
genci.uion and whciein the unns ol trade 
aictavourahic lodeveloningcoiiiiiries Ihc 
lennsol inule.irc iinl.ivoiii.ihlt <indunstable 
Ml unpioccsscdagiicultiiial output iheexporl 
ol winch should hi. ivoiikd in older to 
eiisuie donu sill iv iil.ihiiity ol lood at 
rc.isoiiahli pi ms 

Ihe lihc'ialis itiini ol igiiculliiral Hade 
within and outside the coiintrv and doing 
awav with stall suppoit will also tnean that 
the iclaiively igiiculiui.iilv developed 
rcgions/sialis will hmelil ,il ilii ■ ost ol 
backward iieas/siaics I his liaiiniplic alions 
lor acceiiluationol ii gional dispaiities and 
coiillicts It IS not I leal how inaikct 
insiriiments will inki'i ari ol such problems 
wliic h could hiippcii .IC loss c I ops ,ind t egicins, 
e g suj.iicine ^rovvl^^ ol M •liaiashira 
heiietiiing it ihe eypense ol sugarcane 
gioweis ol Uti.u Piaciesh 

III 

Grow th of Agri-business 

Uiidci the new economic policy (NEF'I 
tile agii business sccioi has emerged as an 
impoiiani .iiea lorecpoii and employment 
promotion .ind government support The 
assumption (or rather beliel) is that it is 
(rucial to provide tnaiketingand processing 
taci lilies to the agi icullural production sector 
tor Its viahic growth and develop ment 
1 he new approach to agriculluie in terms 
nt agri-business, means that the character 
and structure of Indian agricultuie will be 
sought to be so transformed as to make 
Its organisation imance and management 
little different trom those of private 
manufacturing and trading sectors This 
essentially means industnalisdlionot rural 
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proUUClUW iiou uvwiiiiuijt; iii<|>v>ittiiivv iii 

apnmUnri tiN a scparaie scviur whuh 
will become increasingly a sub svcioi 
III iiulusiiv in (Ik agni imlu> dial i ham ol 
pi ikI III lion 1(1001111^111 It al 
kiisliiiaivs inn |y‘r4| 

SiiKi the icqiiiiciiieiilsol I vpoit mail'its 
Mill to he ilillcani tioni iluiit. ol iloini siii 
i,'ii business iTiarkiis the oigaiiisation ol 
luril and aeiicuhui il prodiutioii will 
necessaiils iiiideiuo a ihaiiei in I ivoiii ot 
laic'i sialc operations iini iiniiuiiu' 
llietelotc ihiri mil hi atuiiioK un I iii 
ihireaieiloiioMiiisi. lotponii iiKiionii ui 
laiinine nid pump lapnal h\ a>’ii hiismess 
li'ins in the aeni uliuial p'odiu non seitoi 
riieic 're iNo serious atie npis K me in idi 
lodo.iw.is wiihihi iiiliii on land holdings 
uliiih till le'i lOipoi iiion Old fn>’i 
tariiMs III liiidiii' IS I o, I iiniiniluii 
hiisiniss plans 

Howiitr n IS inipoiiini u< look ii ili 
Iona Ivlin iinphc ilions ol llu uiowili ol 
I 'll business lot ihi in u»in ilisul svitions 
ol iiimI piodiiivi< il llu ill III III mil IS 

lO blip ihlSl SllllOlls I I OllllS llll 

ispiriiiiii oil iiin \iiiiiiiii III I Mill, III 

louniiiis shows ill II I'll hiisiiis 

voinp unis Hill oipoi llll II o| II 111 iliioii I 
till I iiitr.iii \ tiinioinsiiu (|iiiln\ ind 
ijuaniilv ot I ivi III Mill il II ippiopii III 
nine,mil osi In liiili.i i ipt ii I iimni I's 
agii biisiiii ss IIIins on w isi,,' md a hi in 
allowid lima ly shill siiiidii llll Ii'ki liisid 
viiMioimiiill iiidvoiili III inuio opvi iliii 
I iitiiim’ IS alii iiK prisiin in in my m is 
Howimi llu iiend simis lo hi inou 
lowaids loiiii III liinmu' is ih lasis o| 
Pi I'si IK ind otiiii lompaiiiis sii am 
ISiiieh it al IW 41 

III liici llll pi iiiiiatioii ol mail'll mtii 
the run! itia' ispi nails ilu lanilinnkit 
IS likelv lo at III I iht asset bast ol ihi 
small and marrin d taimeis who an 
imrcasmgly scllini ot leasnie out I md to 
the a>ti business coiporalmns |Ailiarv i 
and Athaiya l‘J05| Tin,, n very likcls to 
lead to alienation ol land Irom the ownei 
produceis and convert them into warn 
workers 

Another arguniein m tasoiii ol m.iikei 
economy opeiatums in agiiculiine is niaili 
hv citing the example ol Pim|ah slate svhiii 
agricultural giowih lias i.ikm place lau'ils 
in piivalchtuids mthoul nieasntis like lo 
opeiaiiselarinmgoico npci iiisemiukiimg 
and pioiessing oiganisaiions llowivu 
schal IS impotiaiii to teincnihei is ihal the 
iiiikIcI ol di \ elopiTieni wliuli Puniah has 
lollowcd neci'ss inly Jiniaiided dial kind 
ol suppoil oiganisatiiiiis and aiianeenunis 
Ihis p.nticular model ol agiiculiuial 
growth has led to iiiarginalisaiion and 
paupei isaiiiMi ol small I mil holders w hose 
tiolUings became unviahk as the losts ol 
culiivatinii rose I hat is why iheie has 


oven a net iiciline \n the mtmb«T ssf 
inneniil iiiilsnialUiolUings Ibisishoing 
nitiipretiil IS loiisolid ilion ol hoUlmgs 
In lOiiii pionli At whn ni'i has this 
ollsolulUuil luill ,11 till Sill* IlllX so 
I illeil ion.iilnl,ii on i ihi lisiill ol llu 
piui ss 111 I ms Kiiiius in Pun|,ib 
wluisin iinll mil in n inal I irn i is hasi 
iiiiilliisii oiii I iiiiliol II I iiiiihinisid 
L mil ill 1 lesoiiui ushlitu’ t Whiilhii 
holds III linns ol iinplosini m and soual 
liiision mi| hi Ilions nohoily sums in 
soiisiil I I mint III ssstiin I'l loniiiii 
I 1 Hill 'ns iiiiiiiiid I Ills die 1 igi 
ipii il si I III III iiu 1 mm vioulii mil 
hki il mil w 'll loo III IMS II souiit pool 
tnnuis loi Ik pi 1 uiiiiiiiii 111 Its I iw 
in iKii II 11 ) \i I llll list! Il 1 1 

I'l II V ii'ii I I I llll III llll s noi SI mil II II 
IS \ iM KI iionslu| III I iillmiali li 
II III I liisiliiuiM hs llu imii loniiii Is 
inn II u Ota h wiiilui this hiiniiu 
d p n *1 ni I II III 11 tiusiiii s limi loi 
III ill ol llll I iiiptii \lso in 111' 
Ol iiiioii ilia II iinposi il in till I iiniiis 
I I III s ol h n II III 111 III II II 

tpi ill' |iiii llll |iin llu s I llll I |o (1 

*di)\il il il '/‘Ml Kilosklil IO‘I. md 
N mil I inOs) 

IK sill s ihi llll ihiiipis Ml ilupimi' 
pill III dill III |i ims ol I'M hiismiss 
lams II III III it all ai piiiiiuidoii ol 
llll ils whuh n llu III nil loud liii llu 
III il |)i>o llai ihis hiiniili di pviulilil 
on llu m 1(111 II I ihia Inod whuhniis 
linllu 11 III ihli |i I isnii ihk piiii s|Kudl 
l')S*i| 1 \ I llll pum isi III implnyniiiil 
giiuiiiinii IS III imply • lu ii' die 
iiiipinsin III I III I ilid III Ihi piniissme 
I iiioMis IS inwh II m II ni mimbii nl 
pihs In I in llll 1 lop SI V llll dm lo i h mei s 
m iioppiia' p n i in \ u iiin study shows 
dial ii'in nidii iiial dcvi Inpiiiiiil led in 
sii'inluaiilt dim i in iiliuiali niplny mini 
md .'Hill illil imis I siiuili minihii nl 
|nh dill Inn mil liiiwnnun is du s iii 
i\ III ihli n Inw losi I'lDime i‘)'ji| 
llu (Idli a nil iiinn nl llu pi i ,inns 
whiili i"ti iuisiiii kads in is a vtiy 
SI Minis in nil I iiul Ills implualimis Inr 
null I III nil i|ii iliiii s III llll luiiil sill II is 
I Sill Sw mm, nil III mu nl ilu luhiUils 
III SI A( (Small liiimiis Acii husiii s 
( nnsnimmii i itmnns dial llu SI AC will 
111 Ip In I iki till liiiiilils ol moilclli II'II 
Inisiiiissiothi sill ill uul III II 'inal latnu i 
,iiul landkss I ihoiiters only il il uiiiiins 
pionituii pro pnni and pin woinin 
iswanim nlian IVI'I 

IV 

( OllclUSKHI 

llll ‘iiitiHluiiion ol niaikei ccoiionis in 
die .uiii iiltiiiid and lutal siuioi whiih is 
likely lo mitiisilv in dw itimnig ycius 


that witl direct the niarWet along the hlH 
ol laiger (levilopmem ohieclives win' 
eiisuiiiig giiwih llu iisoiniv pool i 
genet al and tht on ilpumn p,niuul.irat 
hnuliiippid III isspomlin. to iiiarki 
ML'iials.iitwolisi Is I Ksi ihislmdcnli 
I'lto till in irkiis II IS 'dill till isium'*! 
those who I I I liiii issiis nr skill* 
Sii ond iSI 11 will II this iimi the in nkei 
diiSiiienot ihk innhi mi I III II luins I'h' 
laiii r IS hii nisi III III ini iis(i\t|iiie 
tins *1 1 Ini Ihiin III md 'In higl 

Il ms a linn i nsi s hi n tm nihc 
II ms II an. p ini i i im n I hi ii i 
d Ml I \ 1 1 III Im II I I I III I nl list 
wliiihtliipi I Ill’ll II III nin utiuuii 
f III si ii II IS III nii| Mull ill III in iknii 
n ifki Is I om II mill I a n ihi imi| 

lu 1 Si 1 I I I n III I ooi hs I ipin. It 

llu iiiliiiiii 1 III 11 ms I II I si mil II 
1 1 Hill llu IIS lint Ml III I I II I I I sslli 

I ill Is III I III Mtillll III I III I II |l IS 

II Ind I s II III) II mil ids II I siitlin 

I Ml tilliiii I 11M III I' 111 I III II dm 

I Hill 11 I ils I iM s II I 1 1 I s liiiig 

I nil oni| II ms I II I s II 

I III nlimi I III II I III I III II I I I I llll 
uul liinili d ss III I I >1111 Mmiiisii i 
isl nils ill iitliiljihl ms an niissinil 

III III hull mi mil si ns I niMlIn t ihai 
iinvs ds om g MS II i is Mu ill I is 1 1 llu ,l 
lo II ip I III III III I I Ol I I |i II IMS I 
Ills ml a'l 

\s I II IS I iiiiil I I KII I Ills I iiiid I 
I mi|Miiiini I II I I llll III II ml' 
sui'i'i si ill II llll I Hills il Ill'll, in M 
vs llll II spi 1 11 I iui|im 1 liiliiim I ii'idls 
sill h III It III llll 1 1 1 mg I I nil 111 I ill nlia 
III till I Mtiihmii 111 liiiiiiiiiii ksi 
giailII III II Is III gio ki 1 a In I lam 

gilodiii (ISIts md It I llu si n ii 1 ns illi I' 

ni hii'ln I I 'III iilliii il niilgail oi 
i ingilns IIU II' sslinli ii is hi ninii 
imgimtmi Inili uni ii it in is In unlit 
lll.ll u'Mi iliiiiil (III lihiiili ilinii iihis 
Ills I III m I I ill 11 1 11 III omlisii II am 
nilsi 111 g iinlm linn slmli in isgiiUilli 
dsilm liivi 1 mill III s I iri'i I indii IM I 

link I is in III nisi othi I ingi Alli 

I mpliiy nil 111 III llll i minii ii s'lli si i ini i- 
ill nlikils mill dll I u d idsi ISI Is ill spilt 
hn'Ilt 11 Its I Ilium gitiidiii linn In i nisi Irie: 
Hull IS hkt'v III a (In t lilt mi iiiiilnna 

t (ini|Uliltst III s ol (ins iitliisiis it p 

no sdsii III lOMisi dun mmi gio aist 
It stills III i> lollow it iiaik Idu I ilixilioi 
I lust s a liiassivi l.ikt oil III Hull tm 
segeiibli pioduition mil pnuisstug 
Hui this will depiiid on du di s t liipineii 
ol Milrastructuii md t spoil ui irkc 
links iind III inv lasi tlois not icatlj 
ie<|uirc’thaiagriiulluialii<iik hi lilu i disec 
penetally 

Perhaps whm is rii|iiirid is a shdi m the 
locus III stall mu ivcniion .tnd suppoit aih! 
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niH its withdrawal from ihe rural itei’toni of 
the economy. It has to cater to the 
unorganised sectors of agricultural and non- 
agricullural economies in order to help them 
participate in the market mechanism so that 
they could also benefit from i he new growth 
opportunities, in the rural sector, these, 
sectors include dry land (arming legions 
which need infrastructural and murkei 
support, and the green revolution regions 
which require more liberalised policy and 
regulatory framework so far as ugricuiture 
is concerned. The coping mechanisms 
which will become increasingly crucial to 
organise and promote will include co¬ 
operatives in production sectors, and 
saving and credit groups m the financial 
sector and pressure groups in the social 
and political sectors which will decide the 
fate of production and financial sector 
activities. 
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MANAGEMENT OF TECHNOLOGY 
AND INNOVATION 

Competing Through Technological Excellence 

P N RASTOGI 


This book provi(d«s a holistic, 
conrist' and roriiprphtinsivp 
insight into the nature, scope, 
dimension, rationale and 
requirements of managing 


technology effectivt?ly at the level of both the enterprise and the nation Tfie author draws 
attention to the liigiily interactive and mutually supportive relationship between the 
competitive business and technology approaches of firms, and discusses methods of roping 
with uncertainties in terhnovation In this context, he highlights the need for organizations 
to be designed as laboratories for learning 
1995 ■ 301 pages ■ Rs 325 (cloth) ■ R$ 195 (paper) 
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TOTAL MANAGEMENT BY RATIOS 

This book provides a ratio-analytic framework for Integrated Approach 

the management and control of business enterprises. HRISHIKES BHATTACHARYA 
The integrated approach presented therein enables the reader to take both a functional and 
a holistic view of an organization. The management 

X * J c u X a- 1 J X. U SAGE PBWttotwBi lirfio hft ltd 

function and its sub-functions are analysed through ^ ,,1^ ,,0 001 

sets of financial and management accounting (W: M4495I; 

ratios with the help of a real-life case study. I I *^***^** 

1995 ■ 340 pages • IVV J M-SS. Cilnm 700 014 

■ Rs 350 (cloth) ■ Rs 195 (paper) M (W: 377041) ■ 27, Utlwi lad, I dim, 
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Enei^ Self-Suffident Talukas 

A Solution to National Energy Crisis 

\iiilk Kdivaiislii 

Ihi \lud\ of a ttiluka in wt sum Mulhihi\l>i <1 I n\ sn i\in 'lull nil i'\ iih I Hi , is i 'liih \t) i i>, nui h\ /m pti 
list of (igiuiillKiiil itsulius iitui tiu It'S pliti hilt w \i s^i I ill n s s\'hn lilts iiiiiiis mil j hu i ptiiot I IHi 
dustl kciosiih and I In h It ils Hu sii„l ils /i>i. si iiuii hi >mii s,i<i'i\ ''iistii su/1 1 \ i>[>tu>n In < ilu nipmilsof 
pun idlin'(inploMmiituuihoiii siHiOii ,u i ph uiuu mlukii llns ,iiii< \ sti' siittu u in iniuk, snuispi luh m aluiiutiise 
disilopiiunt iiiodi I in nil i(at ns hastd i > luuilistd t >< 11, i u il< I 


I AM ytMilii(JiiiNpLni.ibuiitR'.2l (HH)(tuie 
inimpi>riiiit!jH’ttoleumpiii liKl>- llum IuIk 

uMi 1 II^ 111 

in poixi shapi siill Iht pitroliiiin inipoii 
rcMiltiii in siibst \n(i il luiitlow ni pm ions 
loiii/ii Lxch.ingt Hisiiiis tht K IS ilsi' I 
KinuiKlimsshDiilaliuKliitriiitvpmu iiinn 
III till I lulilii i ivi NI If 1*1 in iboiil <0 not, 
MW iil(*itt<inil liiiiiiiJv I'liUMi II I 
iiquiiiJ I hi" Mill I I t R> 1 "* 1 '(MHi toi 
Mhiih till <1 MUitiii III klot iikil pi) s ss 
Ihisi iiiiiiL iiiisli iM II suluuiimpi niiv np 
III pDMii sLifo. Ill Ion ii'iiiiiMstnunt iiiilthi 
mini uv ol iiuui isimiiiis ih ii ilnnit 
Ks 7 ^ (H)Oiioi i) ill 111 HIM si illy loin n 
invi iiois III loiHini M ti H Ml MI iiiosi 
ol ihlsi pOMl I pi nils Mill I un Ol iiiipoil il 
lulls llkl II IIUI ll IS.lllillOll ill II Ilu 

mil in iiion il iihiiioi bnonii uiisi ihl 

ihiii Ihl SI poMii pi Hits 111 IV shill iloMii 
thirihv ih'OMiiii' Ilu ivholi iioiionn inio 
ihiios I hiis noi only Ilu I III! jv siiii itioii 
in ihi louiitiv I hli ik hill ihiii ■ in hi 
sciioiisipii siioii iboiii iisii ilion il stcuniv 
ncinpioinpionisiil 

liiili 1 iiliMlopin loiiiiiiy hisMiilov 
pcnupil milllorisuniplioii lotin i mn 
b\ 2()(MI M> (lull I Mill loiisiiiiii iihoti' 
6 tlM) kW'hi M ir |H 1 (iipil I isionipnu'illo 
I 02 WXl kWhr/vcai pet i pila bv ilu US 
[Ka|v in hi IW1| HysiiJis ihi'i i' also i 
high IcMl ol iinempioyniiiii in luial aicas 
and the imuii y deiiiaiid ol luiai popiil ilion 
isim thvaiiincflK iciiiioiiM’sionotbioiiuiss 
cneiay souins Ihiipaptrpropuscsihauht 
hist way to nii ii th*. touiUiv senergy ntid 
and red u I c o u r di^ pe udcncc on 1 n ipoi ted I uc I 
IS to dcsclop I nergV sell sut 1 ii iinl talukas 
SuchtalukascanptovidcltKid tuci todder 
and lertihsii in its population and lan also 
provide tinploy ineiit in the process It it is 
possible lor lesidents ol a taltika to |)iodute 
all the energy thiy reipiiri then it will hi. a 
major step towards irialion ol a tiuly 
sustainable siKieiy 

rhtqiiahty andqiianiityot encigvdu lates 
how the SOI letiesMillesolve I hus.thev an 
like dissipaiivi struiluies|Piisogini t%n| 
l-oiasi'll oiganisingsiruiiuii aiiitiialinass 
IS rcquirni helore it can susi itn and glow 
Small villages appear to be eniiey and 
etonomii sinks Ahetinsiu ipproaih shows 
that a idluka level system don possess the 
ncLessaivintrasi{uiiui(..uidhasthepoi(.ntul 
to pros I'ie the iritiial m.is> ioi energy self 
sulliiiciitv A taliika or teiisil is an 
lUlmiinsiraiive block comprising ol 9(| HX) 


Mil I ) 1 1 )l I II I'l IM| I till 

h iilijuII I s III I iphii iltoiinliii s 
>1 tal ik II pii y I I liii III I US 1 I )i 1 
III I HI 1 IsIM II I pi I IlIlH) IlM I I II I 

I uldt r I il I n IS I lot sit I nil ihli 
•l lllopi I HI 

With I I pi still II I s 1 HHiisinihi 
III M II I I 1 IIMI 1 ill llhs Hills III H ihl s 
il ino I III I , I II 1 H I ills ill I) I s 
111 II I 1 In >1 I 1 H oliili 

II Mill I S K ol IH\ ill I I I Hit 

H I II ')( s 1 h Min Ihl III iviti I s ' 

III I ipid n III M 111 I AIsomiiIihu II I I 

loll ll lOlHHUlM II IH till [ opill HIIIHS ol 

ilu iioiini'ii 1,1 1 1 liivlii I qii ihl\ ol 

nil HI 1 III ilu d 1 I I II It S II sHsI IHI 

ii|ohiiil I >n II I iilsoi Hsiiili I nils 
I h I III 1 11 1 II H ihiiii HIM 

di I III) ihsiil 1 111 mod I II r ii iiHihli 

tllM|l)|H II \l HlHipll HI nil IH III 

p ipil 10 h IM ill Ml link I dill 1 lid biolH I 
iiisidii 11 s I 111 hu lion s\ l in iliu s si i in 

1 I II M Ilu ihiln III pn dm Ihl ihovi 
niiidil Ih loMi II M I ipiil lot I’ll ill HI 
' link I III \s I I M h H ishii 

III ( I II11 I > 1 I I 

I'll SI I I SI I 

I ihk I sliiiM ihi I I II d III lor I’h iltan 
t link I I III l ll ik I p'oilili ippiOMinatr ly 

2 IlUXIOlon /m H 1)1 1 ’iiiiiltiii ll ri siduis 
in iinis lioi) I lops HI h issiigaiiaiii when 
siinllowtt jOMai iirikhuiii hj|t i ijuatl 
niilltU s illluvMi ll |\ \RI IWII 1 \i ipi 


I iluka ana 

( ulto thli in 1 

lrrn>aiiil iii i 

( anil ItiiM I III 

^iia tindii I HI SI 

Annual raint ill 

I011I1 ilukai opiiI 111 in 

AgtiiuliuiiliisiJui piiiduiiuin 

[oial luddii iii|iiHi lilt III 

I Dial latlli 

Sheip anti t oats 

( rushing capuily nt twii suf ii f utniii 
Syiilhilit tiililisir use (N PO K Oj 
Pi sill nil IIM 

Isvstiiniioi lonlut nisi (iiiidis liinjiculis 
Miidiiidi ill) 


I 11 iiliKs ll H I Ml ill iiihi I are 
pn I nils I im i h ii 11 Mpiisiiiillie 

liriiut ilonoih isi ih u I n i|i 1 y oli itliei 
I 1 oi| 1 itin II HI Ihl I 11 h ill ig or 
Ioinp mini It loi ll III I III I ion mil 11 e as 
liiiliKissh II \lsi ho iiinih liMiisthc 
Hill ll I Ki|uii mull iliil'l ihiilio ks sows 

I Ihl to Ml I (nil 11 11 Mill pand 

II III HI I hs i| 1 I 11 11 n (II isses 

I 111 I 11 Is IS HI I \ ll ihiIiukIs 

II I III III ih h I I III I hi^p and 
I H 

I ll I hi \ III 11 I I I II sumption 
I III! Ill III I'll lit H I ill s I I ind 

l‘>')| \ ll I I ll 'i I ll 11 nils loi 

till IHI' plHl III I I S ll II I ll Hs ol 

I’ll ill ml ill i I ill I s i| I I H I Mill III illy 

I not I ik I ml I M I I Ml 1 1 till wood 

H I hill IS ill oiHi I I 1 1 imp III! ll mill 

II I link I \houl S I s II Mliliiurgy 

I impoiii ll I Si ly I H HI I i'liili HI I iluka 
I Ih ihoiil ''(1)1 I i| ihi total 
piiiili 1 III 11 III M I I III I nil It 
imoiHil ll lilt Hi K r I ll II sill this 

mimbi I wiiiil I bi HiHili I 111 I ll piopci 

I ll iliu iiy pill IS HI I HI I mmi'iii uliuri 

Sllllll IhltlHI ItlMlS I Hldll IIIOHsihal 

III mar liiiiiii ll Mill I o \ipnsiniihc 
lostollllltll llvllll I 111 HllHMlpHI|)OSlS • 

1 ihoiii Rs I) 14/kWhi Ilu I ibli aho 
shiiM ihalihi iMiiinu ll 11 s iiuniiiuigy 
soiHiLS iiiiiiiiiis Hill I I’ll hasi the 
hi} III si I Its ll lussihiii Hill Ml ' |U'r 
lenlpll HHHIIH ll pi Ills Is 


I I likliln 
KK «;ilii 
thlNVlIii 
lOinilliiin in Is 

U IXK) ll i iNo lull Ihi i i si i 
StXI mill I \sii 1 ) 1 I 1 1 I 11 s ir 
’s ‘Ml oniii isi ovir l'>M I) Ipi 111 iH p 1 } 
ll> (KXrtimm yi 11 

‘>i(KX)ii nni/yi 11 iliii i ml iHyi 
41 tss 
I SOtXXJ 

t '(Klliiiiiu 111 I nil /ll IS 
X 4(H>loiini/yt n ( K t 1 it s) 

R I tirori/Mii 


\(i;(s I All thi dita in Ihl 1 itili is ftimi Rap 1 ishi (lo'/l I unli siiilitisii 1 n Uil I inrcxKt,^ 
I I tkli It) 

Ii Ilu Uita on |u liiiilis iiul liitihsirs was iihijiiKii hum sliojis in lliniin 1 Ihng ihern 
IndiiaiiDi s 111 lhal viint ol the matinals dso yo out»ul tin 1 link i H nn ilu nnintHis in 
I able I 111 on hiyhii side 


I sill I 1 Phi I s I a 1 »s I) i l‘)‘Jl I ») 1 
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En»k(iV Sito vOnBMv^ 

The strjioHy l<jr lakint! L.irc ol cniTjcy 
icquiicinents (it PhalUn laluka is based on 
biomass IcsouKt's Thus, Ihccullivahic land 
aitMol Phaltaiitalukahasiopios id(‘tort(H)d, 
lucl.toddurandtcrliliscrloi its iiihahilanis 
It all ot these i .in bt' pros ided then the laluka 
.an betome encijiy scit-suitu icnt Besides 
It can also shou the limits to growth As a 
luiuie possibiliiv It some' mechanism is 
lound by whivli lesidentsot the laluka only 
.onsumc Iheencijiy they produc e Irom iheit 
irea then it can poitii towaids a iiuK 
lUsiamablesoLiciy 

I roni 'I able 2 it isalsoec iilein that eneij:\ 
III (hefornuil elec iticily liquid and gaseous 
luels accotinis Ini 91 per cent ol the lolal 
.'neigy puicliased in ihe laluka Ikiue 
leiic'wable eiieiyv suppiv options should 
replace this eneijiy souices Besides, the 
supply options mas be come opeiaiional 
earliest h\ 20(M)AI) Hence n is instinctive 
lodevelopthe Iran e\ tosiifipK ilieenerfty 
Jemands lor '’otMt M') I ibk 1 shows the 
possible eneius coiisiinipiion hii th>. i.diika 
in200()Ab Ihedal.iiiiej’eneraiedhs taking' 
intiMccountlhehisioiK al uiowihiaieslioin 
I able ■' 

It IS pioposid that itie cnerjis supply 
options ss ill have tile lollow me components 
(a) 1 iqiiid liul production via (i) I thanol 
productioniiomswcetsorphiim tiiil thanol 
production V lamolassc slimnsue.u tai imle< 
Ini) Pviolysis oil piodiiclion liom hiouiass 
lesidiies ,uidlb)l lecliicilv produc lion vi.i 
10 4(1 MW biomass based powei station ind 
..openeialion lioinsupai lactones 

LihoitolI’radm nonliom S\\n t '^oi vliwii 
Aiea unde I |owai (soiehiiiin in the lalukais 
4K .MIO ha |NAKI I Wl | Most ol this an a 
IS giowii undci rainled conditions and can 
easily Ivpui undc'rswecisoiehunUSS)! lop 
I hiscaii be done sine e the le is httledil li iciic c 
between the ai'ionoinv ol^'iainsoiphuin.ind 
sweetsori’luinicrops I ndet lainle'clcondiiioii 
S S eaiieiic-s developed al Niinbkai 
\piie ulliii.d Reseaieh InsiiiiiK (NAKIican 
piiHliiee about se ve n ions ol Itesh sialks/lia 
and 0 2S ions e>i uiaiti/ha I Inis Phalian 
lalukahasiliei'oieiiiialolpiiKiucint’ t WMHXI 
tons ol swccl soii!himi stalks niel 12 IKX) 
tons ol pi am Sweet soiphiim stalks aie an 
eKcelteiii source ol loddci loi cattle iiid 
hence atlei lakini c.iie ol all todder 
ret|Uiienients ol the laluka aboiil '• 10 (KM) 
Ions ol sveeet stalks le-n tin Otia have also 
shown that oiii tonne ol S S stalks c.in 
produce 4(11 ol 9S pei cent tv/v) ethanol 
This yields a pioduenon eapabihlv ol 9 (> 
million lines ol eihanol pci veai in Phalian 
talukii I his alcohol e an be pioduced lioni 
a 12 (MKi Ipd disiillerv whicli is .i iiicdiinn 
si/e'cl unit |Ka)\anshi el al 

With tile incieastne emphasis on picen 
technolopies.niosioi ihenvHleindisiillciies 
can also ptoduvobiopas liom then ei lluent 
Then norms arc piodiiction ol 2K in' ol 
hiogas/ni' ol cllluciil pioduced |S/cndiev 
19841 HemeO (iinillioitlilies/yearoleih.inol 
distilleiy will piodtice ~1 8 x lO" in'/\i ot 
biopas rinscaneasilv bc'usc*daseneip> (or 
ethanol distillation and can theieby release 


6.S,7(X) tons (dryVyr of sweet sorghum 
bagasse This baga.sse has potential to generate 
-8 7 MW electricity via a biomass powci 
plant 

Ethiinol inodintton tier /no/rmet h<nn 
/(((foiu V Phaltantalukahasiwosugar 
lactones wnhiotalcrushingcapacitvol 1 7(K) 


tons ol cane per day. They produce about 
2.1.1<X) tony ol molasses during theircrushing 
season ThismoiassesLangcncrdtcabout.5.6 
X 10" 1 t)f ethanol (95 per cent v/v) | Paturau 
1993) The hiogas generated via e(fluent 
treatment can he used toi luninng the 
distillery At present one distillery attached 


Ivllll 2 bsl mo t ONSI'MIMION I YtAKlV) Dm V MIK PhAI IAN I CHINA (I9U|) 


I iiel 

(Quantity 

Units 

Fuel 

Calonric 

Value 

Total 
Fiieigy 
(X lO’MI) 

Growth 
Rate Pet 
Cent Per 
Annum 

Per Cent 
of T oial 

Uses/ 

Remarkc 

1 lei Inc lU 

('than 

Kui it 

IVSxlO 

7n .■'Sx 10 

Kwhr 

tfiMI/kWhr 

14 47 

(12 01) 

lf>2 

110 

Residential 

18 7 |K*l cent 
Indiistnai 

171 

Per cent 
Agricultural 
sri|M cent 
Rest 7 2 |K‘i 
ceni 

F’cliol 

14 17x10' 

lutes 

(1) 

12 Ml/1 

lf/> 

(241) 

>17 

4 1 

1 Ol i arc and 
two whecleis 

Die.vl 

Cii-ni lal 

sn’7xl0 

1 

tl '.MJ/I 

201 

(I0%l 

9 0 

19 16 

Mostly lot 
iractois leeps 
and some 

till 

IMimpscls 

Stale 

1 1 inspoi 1 biisc c 

1 8S1 X to 


do 

fill) 

(4 11) 

si 

6 1 

l Inly tor S 1 
buses 

Ki loseiu 

I 2SSN10 

1 

IIMI/I 

'117 

(I04SI 

s() 

14 0 

Miisily III) 
ciHiking 
lighting 
and two 
wheelers 

1 I‘(a I vIiiuIci 

i(i4(X) 

1 acli hac 

It > k» gJS 

Nos 

4t2MJ/kg 

114 

It 2) 

10/ 

14 

Miisilv loi 
cooking 

liioga> 

’u.’ii 1 acti 

Is (cm /day 
capacity 

Nos 

?0MI/in 

12 HI 

1 ) 


12 1 

1 Ol clHikmg 

Wuitl 

tots 

Ions 

IISMIAu 

iy 
|4 14) 

s 2 

17 

1 III ciN iking 
hakeiies and 
buck kilns 

( o it coke 
cic ch.irioal'' 

KXif. 

I ons 

28 Ml/kg 

0 81 
(0 81) 

0 

0 8 

1 'll Cl oking 
hakeiius etc 




roial 

lOI 4(4li6)x to Ml 



I Dal I liii p)S 4 in paiaiilhescs 

’ the I III iticilv consinnpliimw oohl imail liom MSFBollices both all'll ill in and 1 onand 

IO\« MS 

t I'cliiil coiisuinplioii was ohuined from the thiee petrol stations in Phaltan and one in 
Sakhaiwadi 

4 Diesel consumption vaas ohuuied Irom diesel stations Ihe slate tianvporl data was 
obi lined troin Phalian hiis depot 

s Kiiosmc supply data was obtained (torn the supply ofricei Phaltan taluka oltice 
Am I dotal data suggesls that a ma|or pait o( kurosine is Jiveitcd fot running Ihe two- 
whi etc IS 

(> 1 ('(I c V Imdets data was obtained fiom all the suppliers m Phaltan 
I Kioyas plants data was obtained Irom Panchayat Samiti oftlcc This oltice gives the 
siibsidy to the hiogas plant owners fur installing them 
8 Dalaonwmid coal charcoal coke etcwasohlamedlrunithewakharc(wcK>dsuppliers) 


I Mil 1 1 bsiiMcns oi Qimwi kc iai LnlkciY Usi is Piiai ian rAiUNc IN 2(XX) AD 


1 i.el 

l‘WI 

('on iimpnon 

Ciiowlh Kate 
Pei Cent 

Per Annum 
iTaWe 2) 

2<Xk)AD 

CimsunipUim 

Energy 
(X 10* MJ) 

Pci Cent ol 
Total 

Flecliicitv 

91/lx lO’kWhi 

10 2 

17x KfkWhr 

1112 

119 

Diesel 

7 mxliy 1 

90 

162xl0’l 

576 

242 

rvtrfil 

14S7x 10'1 

97 

115 X IC 1 

107 

45 

Keiosene 

4 281 X 10'1 

10 

ft 65 X 10* 1 

226 

95 

LI^G cvlindcis 

1 otai 

1(i4(K)numhLTs 

107 

226420numbcTs 

142 

2181 

59 

1000 
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o a sugar factory uses steam from it. ami 
JSCS wood dunng «>t I-season 

Pvrolvm oil piodutlion j>om hiomasi 
reiiduei l^rolysis oil is produced by rapid 
syrolysis ot biomass (Cottain and Bridgw ater 
l>^i94| This oil IS highly oxygenated \sith 
H'ating value ol -18 MJ/kg Ids equivalent 
o No 6 heating oil and has been 
.-xpenmcnlally evaluated as tuinoce oil 
.ubstitute ICottam and Bridgwater 1994) 
^cc ent ly 1 1 has been used as adiesel substitute 
n compression ignition (Cl) engines 
Solantaustii 199^ Thus convcision ol 
nomassiesidues lopytolysisoilisproiecied 
IS the most competitive liquid fuel Iroin 
iiomass|Solantausia I99t| Onanaseiagc. 

I kg (dry) ot biomass pitnluiesO 7‘> kg oil, 
) I kg of char and U 15 kg producci gas 
Beckman and Graham I994| 

As seen trom table 1 Phalian laliika 
johIuccs -2 10,000 tons ol agricultural 
csidues Onto! this. -96.(MK)tonsol residues 
iretiomgrainsocghuintjowai) Sinceallthe 
•lain sorghumarcawillbe replaced by sweet 
lorgliuin the residue pioduction will be 
-1 00 (KK)toiis/vear(with icsidue collection 
•tilllencyol88perient)lNARI 19911 Hie 
and jiea undei cultivation in the taluka is 
per i ent ol lotal area hence it is estimated 
hat this miichiesiduepioducnon will lemam 
nore or less constani in liiiun 

The pviols sisoil can leplac e diesi I oil and 
.erosine and hence on Is dial ainouni ol 
igiiculliiial lesuttics should be used which 
vill produce enough pv iol> sis oil lor ahov e 
epiaecnieni I hus, the amount ot residues 
,onie to 60 (XK) tons/vear The rest 40.(KX) 
ons t an go tot eleciricilv ceneiation 

1 his residue can produce 4‘i.{K)0 tons ot 
III 6 0IK) tons ol iliaicoal and 9,0(Kl tons 

II producei gas I he gas is used internally 
n the plant tor oil pioduction and hence oil 
ind chat are the only usetul products loi 
‘xtci nalconsuinption ICottam and Bndgwatei 
994 ) f Ol this oil lo be used as diesel 
ubstitule in Cl engines, about 10 pel cent 
licsel will be lequircd as a pilot injection 
icnceonly 90percent ot diesel consumption 
vill be saved |SolanUiusta 1991] 

Eli iiiK in pi od u lion ft out hioiiui \ i 
’halian taluka will at least rcquiie 17x10* 
•Whi ol clectrici') by 2(X)0 AD (Table 1) 
Phis amount ot electricity can be produced 
IS (i) Cogeneration bv existing two sugai 
actones in Pha Itaii and ( 11 ) From a biomass- 
Msed power station using 40,(XX) tons ol 
igncultural residues, and wood trom energy 
ilantations based on last growing tree species 

InPholton taluka thercoretwosugartacioncs 
vith total crushing capacity ot 1,700 tons ot 
ane/day They areold units with incllicient 
nochinery With improved high pressure 
team boilers they have capability ot 
;enerating50kWhi ol surplus electricity per 
on of crushed cane (Bouvet 1993] Thus, 
hey are capable of producing -19 x 10’ 
:Whrof suiplus electricity during crushing 
eason This season lasts normally for 7-8 
nonths (personal communication, Phaltan 
lugarWorks.June 1994) Simiiarly.surplus 
lagassc (65,700 tons) trom sweet sorghum 
lisliHerycan produce? 6x lO’kWhrwlKieas 
>0.000 tons of agncultural residue can 


produce4 6x lO’WWhrol electricity Thus, 
the shorilall ineleciricitv production will be 
-2) X lO'kWhi rhisianbcmctbyiuniiing 
a biomass poweicd plant on last giowing 
tree tuel |Ra)\anshi 1991] All the above 
lesidue together w iih wood fuel Irom tices 
will be ted lo two22 MW pow'ci plants 1 hus 
with the norm tor eneigy plantation ol 6(X) 
h,i/MW are.! under tree plantation will be 


about 16.000 ha Around 9.000 ha 
goseinm -nt 'forest' land m Phaltan laluka 
whiih IS urdet non-ixisicnl loresi could 
e.isily be units *d 1 he leiiiainmg 7 (KK) ha 
land i ould lie a c oinbiii.iitoii ot w asteland and 
tarniers laiidwhen ineigsplantaiionwillbc 
eiiiwn as a t lOp lot n miineiativi puiposes 
(NARI 1991] 

I able < shows •»> i, u s suppis options 
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foi Fhiill<in (aluk.i in 20(X) AD It is .ilso 
instiuitive to look which supply option 
luclsian replace the existing iuels Table 
.*> shows the replacement Nil. iiepy Fromthis 
table It IS evident that total supply options 
yield mure enerpv than is icc|Uitcd lor the 
taluka in 2<MK) AD 1 his excess cneigy can 
beusedbyciti/ensoltalukatheiebyincieasinp 
then net pei c apila consumption or it can be 
cxpcHtediespei tally alcohol) liisalsoev.dem 
thatthesuppivoptionstialeys nicty uncicnuo 
further refinement Howevei the point to 
emphasise is that the taluka can pem-iate 
enouphbiomasstolaket4ii( of all iisctieipv 
ncc'ds by 2t)(K) AI) 

11< IIMM IXiK AI I sti 1 ' 

Ihe .ihovc energy supply Mcnarios can 
only become a lealitv it ilic lechnoloev is 
fully lies eloped and It c.Ill supply the ciieigy 
econonnially tociti/ein ol I'liali.in taluka 
'Ihelollowinptc'c hnology issues willtlierelore 
h<i\e to ne addicsscci 

(I) Harvesting and balin<'/i omp ic Mon ol 
agticultuial residues will have to be 
inei haiiiseil lot < asc ol tianspoit<ilion 
aiu'alsotoi reduc iionoli osiol biomass 
(2| I he p/lolysis oil tec hnology is still in 
(ally stages ol devciopiiieni Howevei 
enoughconliclenc i h.isbeenachicvedon 
pilot plant basis such that vendois do 
h.ive plans toi setting up 200 2*>0 Ions/ 
dav pyioly sisoil plants I'y rolvsisoil has 
been succe'sliilly tested .is lurnacc fuel 
Ol I but Its use m small stoves loi cooking 
still needs lobedeveUiped IHiillman cl 
at I‘)CM| r*v roly SIS oil use in a diesel 
engine is still in K and 1 > st.ige I lowc v ei 
caily eiuouiagine lesulis have shown 
Ih.il with diesel pilot inicction 110 pei 
centland.idclilivcshkeeihanolit should 
be possible to lull any dll sel engine wiih 
pyrolysisoil (Sol.iniausi.i lOOtl 
|1) Ihe technology lot piodiicing powei 
(VI,I to tOM\\ plants) lionibioin.issis 

fulls deselo(>cd .is is Ihe lec hnology lot 
prodiii me alcohol f lom sweel sotehuin 
|N\Rt IMMI K.i|sanshi el il l‘»h«/| 
.Similatly ethanol h.isedcooknie sloves 


have been usexJ in many parisot the world 
(4) Fioduction of combustible gases foi 
thermal applications using charcoal 
g.issil lers I s a w el I dev eloped technology 
Large a ale horticultural latming is 
coming up in Phaltan taluka Simul- 
i.ineously lood prcKessing units have 
also been set up Tlicse units consume 
huge qu.inlities ol heat energy (-hO per 
cent ol then total eneigy needs) toi 
prociss'iiu It IS envisaged that 
hortii ulniral biomass lesidiics can luel 
biomass g.issiliers lor direct heat 
applii .iiions in these units 
(‘i) laluka sgeographicalaicaalsolendsit 
to bee ome a w aler basin With average 
i.iinl<i!l ol SOI) mm/yeai a total of 
inilhonm7ve.il w.itci tails on Ihe taluka 
.III a WithpropiT waterslicddevelopment 
.mil man.igenieni (e g building more 
w.iiei piicol.ition tanks) the .top 
prodm IIS iiy ol the laluka c,in inciease 
I hisc.iii lurihcrincreasethe.tv.ul.ibihiy 
ol crop residues besides gising moie 
lemunii.tiion to the latiners 

F ( OSOSIH Issi I' 

Pieiise economic .malysis ol the .ibove 
eneiev sc en.tiios is dit tic till to do since it is 
dependent on sari.ibics like biomass cost, 
diesel and petrol cost, and also elecliicily 
piiciiig polus lorriiial areas All these aie 
quite unpicdiciable and aie dependent on 
goveinmeni policies and international 
siiu.iiion 

Howesei i simple analysis based on 
hisioiic.il It ends has been altemptecl Table 6 
chows the inonev that ssill be p.nd by the 
taluk iininipoitingcncigy in2(K)(IAD Ihe 
cost .iiioiiniing IS done loi MW prices at 
eneisrv levcb ol 2000 AD (Iable F) ,ind 
ihcii conn led bs 10 per cent per annuni 
iiillalion i.itc so that cost loi 2000 AD is 
obi.niicd Histoinal data loi changi’c in 
enemy piicesdoshow aiiasi'iageol lOpei 
cent incte.ise and hence as a Inst older 
cseiciM' ihe inll.ition collection seems 
reisomible IIFRI IW2| 
fi isc'videnl Itiim this t.ibic that Ihe pricing 

I \Hi I 7 (I I 111 Si m Y OnioNs iim 20(X) AD 


of electrieiiy is artilicial and is based on 
political considerations tor rural areas. 
The dataliomMditaiashtra stateelceiiicity 
hoard (MSRBI shows ih.U it MSbB sets up 
athermal powcrplani today Ihc electrieiiy 
cost will be Rs 2 8-VkWhi i Personal 
Commumi .ilion. Ashok Harnc. MSEH 
September 1994) This includes line «ind 
transmission loss charges ol Rs 0 6-0 7/ 
kWhi Thus il proper pricing is done lor 
rural areas (eg Rs 2 8/kWhr is chaigcd) 
then thcenciav cost loreiec triciiy increases 
to Rs Iciores and the total energy impoit 
bill lor the taluka will he Rs -227 croie 

Table 7 shows the cconoimcs ol supply 
options IX'tailed costing lor these tech¬ 
nologies has been done in htfiaturecited Foi 
2(MK) AD prices, 10 pet cent inllaiion rale 
correction has been m.ide 

I rom this table il is clear dial the majoi 
cost IS 1 n the production ol elec li ic i ly (W per 
cent) However, it should be noted that Ihc 
present electric itv pricing loi luial aicMs is 
heavily subsidised and it is quite likely ihal 
by 2{KK) AD a imiloim electiicily pricing 
policy will h.ivc similar i.iics as shown in 
1.tblc-7 lP.iiikh I99M 

Thus It IS clear liom this study that 
renew.iblc eneigy options based on hiomass 
are very attiac live as compared to lossil fuel 
ones only if prupei rural elec Inc itv piicing 
IS done 

Increased energy pioduciion thioiich 
agro-based systems will also increase tli. 
net income lor the larmcrs Thus, it will be 
Rs 2 4 crorc Iroin sweet sorghum stalks, 
Rs 14 crorc from energy plaiitalion .md 
Ks 10 crorc trom agricultural lesiciues 
which will result in a loialol Ks 26 4ciok/ 
yeai net income lor the taluk.i laimcis 
IRajvansbiel al 19X9 NARI i9*>l | Besides 
with the labour input norm ol 2 labouieis/ 
day per heci.ire ol iirig.iied l.iim llicic is 
a possihiliiv ol employment ol V) 000 
labourers in ihc taluka Ihe poiential ol 
olher levels ol labour loicc joining once 
the agro-energy system is lin.tily set up, is 
also gre.it This h.is been aptly shown by 
existing sugar lactones m niral Mah.irashtra 
1 Attwoud 19911 
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Fertiusex Issues 

With almost all the agricultural residues 
taken for energy generation, the fcrtili.scr 
issue can become critical. However, there 
exists enough potential formaking fertiliser 
1 rom night soil and composting of weeds and 
vegetable waste .so that the possibility of 
I'ertiliscr issue to be solved exists. 

Phaltan taluka consumes abi>ut 2,870 tons 
(T)of synthetic nitrogen feriiliscrevcry year 
i~420T ofP.O^and I DOT K .O are also used) 
(Personal Communication, Ferti User .Shops 
in Phaltan, June 1994). From night .soil and 
cattle dung which docs not go into biogits 
digester, there is a possibility of producing 
- 12(X)ions/ycarof nitrogen fcrtiliserfSioncr 
197.‘S|. Recently, farmers m Phaltan have 
started lo u.se vermiculturc techniques for 
composting vcgcable waste and weeds 
I Bhiday 1994). With more profits from cash 
crops like vegetables, the acreage under them 
IS increasing. Composting ol the.se wastes 
can make a good organic i'eriiliser and may 
prttvidc lor rest of the pitrogen leriiliser 
needs ol the taluka 

Recent data have shown that ploughing 
back of agricultural residues in the fields 
helps suslainablc agriculture IGricshop and 
Raj I992|. But it should be pointed out that 
tanners will try lo maximise their protiis 
from land and an income generation scheme 
of supply ol these residues lor energy 
purposes will perhaps appear to be more 
utlruciivelolhem 

Mas SOI RIAL, Pol.K V AND 

lissmosMi N1AI Issues 

The lollowing issues will have to he 
addressed before the aboveenergy scenarios 
cun bcci>me operaiional. 

(a) The agro-energy systems require 
inicraclioii wiiha largenumberol farmers. 
Thus biomass resource mobilisiTtion is 
one major activity of such enterprises 
Thecxistingsugarcancctvo(x:r.itivcsdo 
piovide a cliarici for such agro-energy 
uiiiis However, icccntcriiicisin of these 
l.ictoiics .IS a base lor corruption and 
IMiliticat patronage points in thedirecnun 
of a joint slock comp.iny us a more 
favourable possible management sei up 
lAitwood 199^1. 

(b) For the eih.inol ectinomv to become 
operaiional. it is necessary lor the 
government ol India fOOl) to lake a 
policy decision of allowing the use of 
ethanol both for 1C' engines and as a fuel 
forciHikmg. Appropriate measures such 
as use of additives will have to be taken 
so that It IS not diverted for potable 
purpo.scs. 

(c) The pyrolysis oil production and 
utili.sation technology is still in the nascent 
stage. There is. however, a need for 
selling up a pilot plant to evaluate the 
technology andefforts should be mounted 
for its use in Cl engines. Rapid and 
extensivcR and D is required in this area. 

(d) Provision of all commercial energy by 
biomass at taluka level has tremendous 
implications for the GOl. Such model 
replication in other taiukas can save the 


country foreign exchange in import of 
petroleum prixlucis and also reduce the 
burden ol provusion of utilitv 
inirastniciurc lo fai-tiung areas ol the 
country. Hence tax inceniives should he 
given to parties who would like lo set 
upsuchuiiliticsintalukaareiis Similuriv 
governmcni policy should be ch.inged 
regarding buying tif large aieas ol land 
by companies loi selling up .igro-cncrgv 
indusiiics 

(e) bnergy .self-sullicicni taiukas have a 
poiential lo offer an ultcriiaiivc 
dcvciopmciii model lo flic nieg.iciiy- 
oncnicd cx'siing model. This mighi Icatl 
lo dccemralised, rural-based higli 
leclmology sov. iciy which probably will 
he ihc lulure ol all naiions. Hence, it is 
.idvanlagcouslof the dev eloped countries 
to puri.ike 111 this experiment. Thus, the 
inlcmaiionaLnd,igcncics should help in 
setting ii[' agro-energy ctimpanies in 
laluk.j .ircas ol India. 

if) Finally,tliecnvironniciiialconsidcraiiops 
willoversli.idow.tllothei ctiiisideralioiis 
111 llic eiiciey scemario Recently, it has 
heen shown that open biomass buining 
IS as dangerous tor ti/onc depletion as 
CFt's I M.nn) and Andrea 19941. The u.se 
of biomass residues (which are pre.sently 
burned in open tiie in Phallan) for energy 
prtxiueiionoffers ancnviioiimental lys,ife 
way ol using them. Besides, ilie u.se ol 
biomass forenergy production wi 11 crcalc 
eondi I ions for i not c bioin.iss product ion 
thereby also helping in wusielaml 
devclopmenl and eonsequeiiily in 
environment iniprovcincni. 

It shou Id again he emphasised ihui lliougli 
the abtive mentioned energy plan in.iy 
undergo lull her relinenicni. the idea behind 
present mg it was to start adehaieon the need 
of setting up energy scll-sulficieni taiukas 
There may, however, be some taiukas in 
India where the level ol agricultural icsidues 
may not be enough lor the above I ypc.scenario 
However, wind, stil.tr,hydroelectric andoihci 
renewable energy systems may provide Ihc 
necessary energy Thus energy sc! f sufI leieni 
taiukas may provide .in alternative 
devclopmenl model to megacity-bascd. 
ceniraliseJeneigy-driven.mtxJelol developed 
L.iunirics 

It has been shown that it is possible to meet 
completely thccnergy tequircmentsofPhaltan 
taluka lor20(X) AD I roni agricultural residues 
and from buimass spc'Cilically grown for this 
purpose The economics ol supply options 
fromagro-cncigy industries is dependent on 
the propel ciceirieity pricing ixiliey lor rural 
areas. II the lural areas are charged the 
normal eleeinei ty price, then the economics 
ol biomass energy supply options becomes 
atiractive 

|The auihiii yiaieliilly ycknuwledges tin; help uf 
N Ruth ol Indiun .School uf I’uliiicat Ecunomy. 
Pune who was kind enough tu cniically evaluate 
this launu.scnpi and oiler valuable suggestions! 
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DISCUSSION 


Writing History 

Anita C'hakravarty 


n IS 'uiprising that Raniachandia (iiiha 
(‘Suballcin and Hhadrahik Stuuics 
Au(:usl 19) should (.laini <l) that wiitinp 
about the idiie ‘ is ctnphatisallv not suh.iltciii 
studies ■ and (?) that histoty should be w ritien 
only lioin 'llu' field and the .in hive the lau 
Ltuirl and the newspaper oltice .ind not tioni 
the libtaty 

Oncol the Inst thinps we leiint as students 
ill the mid |91t0s alnnit subaltern studies was 
that suhalti initv w as not a thing that bi'loiiged 
to some sosial ptoups it was a lelaiioii Ills 
{lerleith possible and in t.iii is itiosi olten 
the case (li.it those who ate in a pttstiioi’ ol 
doinin.itioninoneiel.itioii.iK siiiiullaneously 
in a siibaltein [losiiion in .inothei Suiely 
eseiv leseaishei today is aw .us that tsen 
aniong the most opptesserl and dispnvileged 
groups tlieie ate relations ol doiuination 
wiihin - lliost between men .ind women ihe 
old .iiul the voiing between one low e.isie 
gnnip .ind anoihei NVhs diK*s it seem to 
Ram.iv lundia (luha tli.it a studs ol new loims 
ol siihoidination ol women in middle sl.iss 
tan lies ([lipesh ( h.iiki.ib.iitv s essay in 
^nholtrin Slutln i VIII) is not .iboul 
siiballetnitv ’ One might also sav (h.ii a most 
piodiutise move in tin lekeiii woiks ol the 
SuMhin 'iiiiilu\ gioup IS preiisely then 
pioblemaiis.ition ol Ihe suballeinitv ol the 
n.iiionalisielite i loimiil.itionthati leads h.is 
majoi implK.ilions loi oui umk islanding ol 
(he new paiuin. ol domination undci (Ik 
post rolonial legime 

(iiiha s k.oniplaini .iboiii .ihandonim' the 
aiihise loi the libr.iiv with its H-niimeni il 
eso(..ilionot (he historian as a Lialtsnuii with 
soiled hands is so p.iiLiuls iidii.uloiis th.ii ii 
haidls klescivcssonimeni Howevei llnu is 
a moie stnual (loini ihii lusds to In nude 
hen. lli'ioti.insol modeiti Indiah.i\t ..lw.iss 
know II, but have i ,irel\ tlioiiplu aUiut the lai t 
lhal the m.i(eii.il in our oIIki.iI ,in hises with 
ncgligibk extepiions aie .ill in ihi 1 nglish 
language I his enabled giiiciaiions ol 
hisioiians ol niodein Indi.i to pradise then 
'iialt without using .inJ in m.inv rases 
without even knowing a sinele Indian 
l.mguage The Inst .iitcmpis by Snhulum 
Stiulin hisioii.ins trsing to woik then w.iv 
out ol this hisionogiapliK.il (i.idi(ion weie 
marked most notably in Ranajit (!uh.i s 
pioneering woik bv innos.inveleihiiKjiies to 
fern/ the presence ol an insuigcnt 
lonsuousness (rom what were most olten 
bnglish-languagc eoloriial aeiounts Bt.t Ihe 
question ol lindingtiaiesol subaltern >oices 
in .in Indi.in language aichise remained 


unanswered Vet it was surely obvious to 
cseiyone that the vast masses ol the Indian 
peopledidnoi think, speak,duminateor revolt 
111 Ihe i nglish language 

One possibility ol i ouisc, was oral history, 
winch h.is been used very Iruitiully in many 
siudies on inodetn Indian history in Ihe last 
two dec.ides peihaps must consummately in 
the iL'ceni bcKik by .Shahid Amin reviewed by 
Kaiiiac h.mdia (iuha Rut the limitations ol 
or.il souices ate well known, and lot the 
deselopmeni ol any sustained historio 
giaphicalpi iciice they could be an important 
supplement to but never a substitute lot Ihe 
ate hive 

Peiliaps the most signilicant contiihuiion 
ol lecenl woiks in Subulwin Stuclus to the 
ciati ot the historian ol modern India is the 
sustained wav in which they have locuscd 
.ittention on ind indevd shilled the tciiam ot 
dch.iie to the lield constituted by the pnnted 
liiei.uuie ol llu last two hundied ye.irs in the 
inodein Indian languages It nas alic.idy 
becomecie.ii ilut this i\ the piinr ipal .irchive 
lor iTiiKletn Indian history containing l.ii nchcr 
licMsuicst'unlheolticial .uchivus.especi.illv 
till llu hision 111 ol the sub.illcrn classes 
C omi.iiv towh.ii RainachandiaGuhabelieves, 
this cliH’s noi m.ike it very easy lot the 
lusioiian not ,it all As someone who, .is a 
lese.irc h student has made the move Irom the 
oIlKial aicluve to the libiaiy I know that 
woikme with printed liter.iliiic. <it least in 
Rengili IS l.ii more arduous (ime-consuniing 
.iiid liiisii.itiiie Ilian woiking in the archiit s 
I his IS loi die simple R-asoii (hat this othei 
iichivk. ili.ii ol (he pnnted litci.iture in 
Reng.ili ol die l.isi two hiimlicd yeais rUics 
noi physK.ills csist in aiiv one place even 
.IS .1 libi uy \ nscMtchet usuahy h.is to hunt 
iiound 111 a do/cn Itbi.iiics in and around 
(alkUtta wdlioul the heneiil ol usable 
c.il.ilogues loi the toiiunate lew who have 
the oppoitumiy, Ihc best somce is still 
\ ei n.ic ulai I r .ic I s i ol lec I ion at il le I ndtu Ol I ice 
i ibiaiy I raiuioi believe that Ihe situation is 
any hciiei lot other Indian languages 

In lad tlK'iecentmovcinioculiuialhivloiy 
in which Siihtiltiin SiuJwy hision.ins hive 
played iliMdmgpaii h.is meant that this othci 
archive is now literally beginning In be put 
together piece by piece, with new 
bibliographies, cMtalogucs, repmgraphs and 
midofilms llic possibilities lor subaltern 
history arc immense Only a tiny Iraction ot 
what waspnniedmthe I Vthand2(Xheentuncs 
has cntcied ac.idemte histwy-writing, even 
liir (he liteiaiy disciplines tn the Indian 




EuonomK; 


languages, since the majonty ol pt mted matter 
did not quality .is worthwhile literature and 
were not preserved m libiaiies or wiitten 
about by scholars Fulling together (his 
allcmaiive aiehive will mean not just that 
techniquesol ‘rcadingagainsithcgiain' could 
be applied tn texts puxluced by Ihe Indian 
elite in the Indian languages, as has been dune 
most impressively by recent lemiiust schnl.irs 
It also means an unprccedenia! chance to lay 
out hands on a large body ot wntien materials 
produced by distinctly non-cliie sections ot 
the people It is toolish to suggest, as 
Ramathandra Cuba docs, that .i libi.iry' ot 
primed lilcratuie, even loi colonial India, 
contains only the writings ol the elite On the 
contr.irv wh.it is now rapidly becoming deal 
to researchers in cultuial hisioiy is the 
emuiiious volume ol printed literature that 
c ould lie sought out wlitc h carry the materials 
ol subaltern history at a level ol inimediatelv 
lhal It IS unpossihlclo tind in any othei source 

One can undetst.ind (hat a European 
historian such as Hans Medick whom 
Rainach.mdi.i Guha cites will not know ot 
this peculiar piohicm wiln languages and 
sources ih.u Indian historians have laced in 
thewiitingol then ownhistoiy It is astonishing 
th.ii Guiui an Indian si holar, does not seem 
to be even lemoicly aw.ire ol the sea ch.ingc 
that lias taken pl.ice in modern Indian 
histotiogi.iphy III Ihe last decades .iiid a hall 
Indian histoiv cannot be written any moFe 
except with materials m the Indian languages 
and lor (his the ullii i.il archive as historians 
have known it lot so long will no longct 
sullice 

A linal poiiil SuholU’tn Sttulies h.is been 
.idniii cd and i riticised in acjdemi< torums all 
ovei the world Rut there has been a|X'rsisient 
strand m some ol Ihe ci iticisms that continues 
to be made m India which betiays <i ctiiierem 
.mxiely (}neotthe.ichieveinenisol Suhulitin 
Stiulii's siliolarship is the svsiein.ilic 
demonstration ot the c lose complicity ol elite 
ideologies whether hbci.il Oandhi.in or 
Marxist with thi cmcrgeiKC ol new toims 
ol dumiii.iiion and suboidinahon in (wst 
colonial India TTiis has made the cnieipiise 
ol scholarship liaught with lensioii li docs 
not allow the scholar the elite liisionan ol 
the subaltern c l.isses lu wiiie without think 
ing rellexively ot his or licr own idation le 
theproieetsoi powei iiihisoi herownsixtciy 
I his IS hardlv conducive lo the* wnling ot 
histoiy as it was taught to us Whatcvci he 
the shortcomingi ol the recent Suhalit'ni 
SiuJie\, It has at least ensured that simple- 
minded histones, based on what Ramachandra 
Guha calls *1 he II veil cxpenenc e” ol (he people 
(a phtase lh.il would make any decent 
philosopher squirm), will hencelorth find 
few takers 
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Net State Domestic Product 


FHF linal slI >»l in tins si\ pan 

NAS scriis pits<nt csiiiti lUs <>l NlI Stall 
DoniiMii Hrodiiit (\SOPl tnd pit i ipii i 
statedoniLitiipioduit imill iMtinipii ihli 
M lie Mill* d It on NSDP h\ iiononiii 
aitivilv Hum d it i iii loinpikd b\ tin 
dincloiatii ol iiotioiniis and ilalutus id 
rcspctliNcsi jie^oiiinmtnls itbofluiiiiiiil 
and lonsiani priii.s Ovir Ihi vian tin 
niLasun id pit lapita Stale Doiiu stii 
Produilhisalso iiquiriddim topit iiion il 
iinpoit mil in tit it it is iisidh> tin PI niniii^ 
roininissioii lor intii si iii illoiation ol 
soint parts o| tin pi in u sinini and b> tin 
rinanii Ciiinnii sion lot distiibution ol 
pi III ids ol iiiion iiiisi duliis ind 
addition il iXIisi dulii iinonisi dillirini 

St Ills 

I 

Methodolo{;> and Data Sources 

Sinii till I itK 1‘>S() s thiri hiM bun 
lonuriid illtnipis b\ tin C SO to piovidi 
1 liad and ’o m oidiii tli tin istiinalis id 
st III doniistii pioiiiiil (SDP) spiiitiiaily 
I lr^l in iyS7 till C SO sit up thi WoikiiU’ 
CiiouponStall Inioiiu |W(>SI)linindirtaki 
■iihniial IX iininiiioii ol the isimi itis id 
stall iniomi pnpand by llii thin situ 
St itistii ilburiaiisi SSBsj lionitinii loiinii 
lomaki riioninictui iiionsonlhiimponanl 
j'aps whiihiimldbi liltidioiniproviibi i 
csiiniitss ind to ttiniulh provide i 
stindiid St I III loniipls diliniliiins and 
milh idolocy lot ihi isiiinalioii id SDP 

ThiisiimalisotSDP irepiipiitdbio idly 
lollowinp the WGSI riiommt ndalions I In 
cslimaiLs ol stall iniomi laii bi 
lonicptually pieparcd by idopiing two 
ipproaihcs Pin lirsi is ihi inionii 
originating appioaih whin thi mtasuri 
ment corresponds to iniome oiietnitinc 
due to tailors id pioduition piiysii illy 
loiatcd wiihin ihe geographical hound tries 
nt a stale and npnsini the value ol enods 
and services p'oduicd within Ihe stall Ihi 
second approach nlatc to the inionn 
accruing to the normal lesidcnts of a slate 
and lorrisponds loiom opts ol net national 
product at the national level However due 
to non ivdilahility ol data on How ol tailor 
incomes the W(jSI lelt that SDPesiiiTiatcs 
he prepared by the income originaimg 
approach onlv 

Ai till second stigi the Regional 
Aiiounts Committee (RAC) appointed by 
the CSO in 1972 niommendcd a set ol 
lonsnhdatcd accounts lor each Amongst 
the building blocks required lor such 
cunsolidatcd accounts about ten stales have 
prepared estimates ot gmss fixed capital 


/ 1 *\\ Krstanh Foundation 

I iniiiionloi ilitt .cars|C SO IWl 1 llic 
CSO Ills men •ppiKiuly pioiidin ihi 
tuitss iis II id 11 tins II split |K dv il and 
Kiil‘)‘)l| Ai llii lliiidsl I..I tliiWCiSIwis 
upliiidli till I Inn il Woikinc Ciioiip 
lor imp'OMiiiLiil il dildnsi lor sou 
111 oiiii iiid 1 I iiid ij'i-iii lies (IWCil III 
lu|y I9M III IVvti KMiVNs alicsli till 
riioinniiiid lilt I id tin H \( iswillisihi 
piobliiiis ol (III life LoiitniiKnis in 
impliiiKiiiiii iIkiii 

Iliou liilici isiin iionsidei ibli diciiL 
ol lunloiniity in tin lonicpls mil 
niiili idtilo y in ilii i iiiniiiim ol SDP ii 

II IS ilu lysbiiMihi I isi ih iisoiirii m lit ii il 
ind dm ay III tbiliiy \ irml iii ditti ml 
si III In iddition sou si ilisiii ils'suni 

III II ditliimi slids id litiilopmcnt \ 

I It suit ol till Si pi nil ms ilu ( SO has 
ilisi ontiiiuid cycii III mil ding ol sou 
i-ovirnmiiitis'iiii lUs md piiblishinc tin in 
in till \ kS 

II 

Inter-Stale ( omparisons of NSDP 

Ilu itiO til pit It il in tables 2(1 27 and 
2Sslitiw 111 II M ill II islitraandlltlarPradcsh 
domin 111 isilic liiL'tiisiSDPstaleslollowcd 
thoucli II siimi disonce by Wist Bengal 
Andliri Pi idt li I uni I N idu Madhya 
Piadcsh iiidtiujii ill I ibics 26Aaiid2(>B) 
Ihi rinks III this lopsoies have rein lined 
dshciwccii s ty l‘>S() 81 anti 1992 93 bui 
ihcicloM biinsonii sii'nilicanialtcration> 
III I inks 111 rcspcii ol some other nia|or 
si lies In 1980 81 next lo the above seven 
sides Bihaiotciipied Ihe eighth rank but 
by 1991 92 d lud yitided the plan to 
kundaka Puniib md Rajasthani ontinued 
to occupy the ninth tnd tenth positions in 
terms oi the absoluli si/c ol iht SDP 1 his 
IS the positiiMi m SDP csiiniaies d bolh 
curn nt and i msiam prices 

The miei sc position ol states in terms 
ol their per tapila SDP semis lo have 
remained unchanged tor decades Dealing 
with tompaiabic senes ol pel capita SDP 
Uma Datia Rov C houdhury (1993 1 reported 
such a result and ii is found in the present 
scries also that Punjab Haryana Gujarat 
and Mahai eshtrah im Ihe highest piuapda 
incomes which aic ilso higher than the alt 
India NNP pci cipiia Inteii simgly the 
thicc soullicrn dales ot Karnataka I.iiiul 
NuJii and Andhta Piadcsh havi begun lo 
It uch ihc naiional average Amongst the 
iiilur maioi states Bthar and Orissa seem 
lo lau behind iii the growth i>l SDP per 
lapiia I lablcs 27A and 27B) 

As pail ol the iiiiional pattern the share 
of agriculture in the SDP ot each state has 


>himn a stiady dit iiiu cxupt in die case 
ol iwo major sides iiimilv Punjab anti 
Rijisthan the toimn slioumi' no change 
ind the Idtii Ml 1 1 1 I list lilts has been 
dionsimil 1981) 8l)piii.is buimmmunal 
SDP thi aeruuliiiii shin Ins shoivn a 
iliiliiu lorPuiiiih uggi si Illy did over Ihe 
dll nil ol till i98(ls Piiiij il s igiiiuiiiiic 

II IS niuiii|o\id a lav Dill ihli innisol tiade 
iiiilil 1989 90 lliiii Ins b ni ome 
impriisinuiii in this inn iheii siliiih has 
nid bun i ipluinl tiiii loi w nil ol 
substi|iiint dill Smiii lly Puiij tb has 
Mimd in iiiins oi SDP slim oncinating 
Ml 111 inul It luiim liiitiisiingh Hihat 
w'liili Ins ivpiiiiiitiil I 111' 111 SDP 
111 igin duly, in aLUiiiilliiit li is snii a 
siynilii imiisi mil sh in ot in aiulai luiing 
bin this IS I iiei ly si nisiu il in iluii iiier is 
till out ill y.it)wili ol ilk hilni iiiitiomy 
Ins hull iildivilv 1 It! Il llv Oilurwise 
dll liiyh pn i ipd I nil I n i si ill sol Puni ib 
Hiiviin (lUMid mil Milnitliiri have 
ivpiiiiniid III imp I Miiiini in ilu share 

III GDI oii..indiii III III iiiutaituiinu 
(lUjiiai and Kirniiiki in ilu othei two 
si lies uhiiti li vi t\| nil mill i sinnlti 
impitivimini I In piiniiiiiiiii si disuishosv 
1 deiliiK in nniiul iiitiriiii shut in ihe 
I98(K an \kisi Bin. il iiid I mill Nadu 
(lahlcs 28A and 21'Bi 

I This null jiiil Ilu at t iiiiij) iii\ iiiy si tlisiiial lablis 
h ivi hull pripiiiil by Piiiiiiiia Debnali 
Bhigyishni M iiiilki mil \ I'Hiishiinl 

Notes 

1 Hus null liisiiliiil 111 ivily on ililiiiilions iiitl 
ilisiriplmii ml iiiii J in < SO lUKS anil ( SO 
IWI 

2 Asihistaii IV III ihli (inly lot iliuyiiis ilu 
siiiu in 1101 It jjiotiuiiti lull |( SO I99l|) 

Rctet ernes. 

C St) (IV7h) III! ( miiiinti III XtyiiMia/ 
At imm\ hiuil l’ii> n Sipiiiiibti 
IIUKDi Status III Stall liuulin I liinilix 
Miuirhli UiMitui III \iuii III Oitohii 
(l9hS) [\iiiiiiii( \ III Shill l>imii\iH I mam I 
IVfiOfil II /VS) iiV Niviiiibii 
(1 991) t\tiiiuilii (/ Si III l> iiii\lh Pmeliiil 
iiiuKiiow I i\itlC iii'iliil f II i/«i»i (K'libi t 
kaiy il R P uitl I P Rai iPOIi ‘inns ol Ilu 
I slim Mil ot ( ipilal I (Hill moil al lilt Sllli 
la.nl Ilu liiiiiiiiil il III I III! mill Wiullli 
Jinuny See ilso isnusol itliilivoii tiijiui 
Output Tiansatturns f ibk iiStiu livil m 
Ihc saiiu Jouiniil July 1992 
Rov Choudhury Uiiii DainilWt) Intel Stall 
and Inira Stall V irniioiis in tiniioiiiu 
Uevelopinini ami Standard ot I iv iiiy’ J mi Mil 
III liuliwt Si liiii>‘ ' hill III i imi*iiii\ Vol V 
No I Jinuary 



Table 2(A: Net State Domestic Product at 198M1 Prices 

(Kuptes cmrt) 


SI Sta«e/UT 

I980-8I 

1981-82 1982-83 

1983 84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

198687 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 1990-91 

1991-92 

1992-93 

No 








(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(QJ 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

7324 

8440 

8534 

8885 

8629 

9047 

8693 

9542 

11028 

11541 

11723 

11857 

11777 

2 Aninachal Pradesh 

97 

112 

115 

123 

134 

ISO 

160 

168 

188 

300* 

207 

217 

. 

3 Assam 

2356 

2640 

2831 

2914 

3155 

3282 

3336 

3519 

3590 

3822 

4005 

4285 

4516 

4 Bihar 

6360 

6342 

6314 

7049 

7536 

8216 

8388 

8369 

9500 

9401 

10139 

9609 

9761 

5 Goa 

3I5 

281 

329 

317 

364 

338 

386 

393 

477 

498 

536 

546 

SS6 

6 Gujarat 

6585 

Taw 

7129 

8434 

8457 

8245 

8241 

7578 

10779 

10408 

10494 

10064 

11555 

7 Haryana 

3032 

3145 

3341 

3412 

3545 

4181 

4078 

4070 

5098 

5178 

5649 

5748 

6039 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

723 

766 

739 

774 

730 

831 

886 

894 

970 

1086 

1091 

1063 

. 

9 Jammu & Kashmir 

1050 

998 

1034 

1066 

1141 

1230 

1249 

ino 

1253 

1235 

1272 

1319 

. 

10 Karnataka 

S6I1 

6229 

6407 

6829 

7364 

6795 

7741 

7945 

8587 

9149 

9153 

10292 

10495 

II Kerala 

3823 

3735 

3826 

3671 

3898 

4086 

3938 

4166 

4584 

4892 

5269 

5606 

6023 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

6967 

7107 

7386 

7762 

7457 

8112 

7821 

8815 

9400 

9480 

11302 

10466 

10728 

13 Maharashtra 

I51I3 

15476 

16069 

17106 

17475 

18703 

19627 

20014 

22059 

25534 

26898 

25942 

28245 

14 Manipur 

20I 

215 

220 

240 

251 

259 

267 

280 

295 

308 

330 

364 

. 

13 Meghalaya 

ISO 

187 

190 

195 

205 

214 

218 

237 

242 

2T7 

309 

345 

370 

16 Nagaland 

no 

122 

134 

14/ 

162 

IM 

183 

192 

206 

214 

212 

219 


17 Orissa 

3225 

3270 

3073 

3703 

3405 

3981 

W9 

3922 

4506 

4848 

4345 

4840 

4703 

18 Punjab 

4449 

4842 

4995 

5076 

546! 

5924 

6105 

6450 

6792 

7365 

7495 

7864 

8186 

19 Rajasthan 

4I26 

4478 

4570 

5611 

5208 

5187 

5304 

5291 

7477 

7217 

8377 

7676 


20 Sikkim 

49 

52 

517 

61 

69 

76 

8f/ 

108 

115 

113 

135 



21 lamil Nadu 

7218 

8011 

7578 

7988 

9033 

9191 

9310 

9893 

10344 

11122 

11352 

11691 


22 Inpura 

268 

274 

309 

299 

307 

312 

326 

367 

400 

429 

453 



23 Uttar Pradesh 

14012 

14451 

15604 

16233 

16466 

16971 

17943 

18506 

20541 

21045 

22226 

22535 

22769 

24 West Bengal 

8720 

89% 

9031 

9869 

9750 

10222 

10691 

11587 

12146 

12755 

13126 

13894 

14497 

25 A & N Islands 

49 

52 

50 

58 

56 

63 

66 

70 

77 

77 

75 

69 


26 Delhi 

2297 

24% 

2670 

2570 

2609 

3271 

3518 

3565 

3895 

4253 

4482 

4808 


27 Pondicherry 

186 

187 

199 

198 

208 

217 

232 

243 

245 

250 

277 

285 

290 

Ail India NDP * 

110340 

II7I0I 

120320 

130396 

134985 

140226 

145978 

151988 

168985 

180686 

I9Q24I 

190780 

198833 

Q Quick Esumates 

P Provisional 

Not available 

• 1 

CSO estimates 








Source CSO (1991) and RBI Rfpiin on Currency and Fimuue 

1993 94 











Table 26B: Net State Domestic Product at Current Prices 
















(Rupees tmre) 

SI State/UT 

1980-81 

1981 82 

1982 83 

1983 84 

1984 85 

1985 86 

1986 87 

1987 88 

1988 89 

1989-90 1990-91 

1991 92 

1992 93 

No 




• 




(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

(Q) 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(IS) 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

7324 

8974 

9702 

II5I6 

11962 

13412 

14242 

17375 

22089 

25423 

30165 

37165 

39TO4 

2 Arunachal Piadesh 

97 

129 

148 

167 

1% 

237 

268 

284 

335 

366 

426 

484 


3 Assam 

2356 

2978 

3398 

3766 

4725 

5118 

5476 

5993 

6563 

7741 

8905 

10430 

11736 

4 Bihar 

6360 

7002 

7830 

9178 

11086 

12357 

13732 

15311 

18622 

19565 

22741 

25256 

29341 

S Cioa 

315 

343 

418 

442 

M2 

509 

657 

670 

781 

748 

1024 

1144 

1222 

6 Ciuiarat 

6585 

8247 

8745 

11385 

11866 

12037 

13429 

l36o7 

19283 

20910 

13316 

26,359 

’2240 

7 Haryana 

3032 

3498 

4(XW 

4351 

4747 

5788 

5935 

6744 

8915 

9943 

12229 

I455I 

16392 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

723 

844 

894 

1019 

1024 

1237 

1353 

1539 

1873 

2184 

2429 

2798 


9 Jammu 8c kashmii 

1050 

10% 

1269 

1417 

1640 

1929 

2013 

2086 

2601 

2702 

2951 

3167 


10 Karnataka 

5611 

6735 

7413 

8984 

10072 

10322 

12124 

13550 

15825 

18181 

20990 

26778 

29121 

II Kerala 

3823 

4008 

4662 

54r>5 

6078 

6503 

7321 

8258 

9182 

10668 

12195 

13535 

15082 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

6967 

6768 

7732 

iai69 

10257 

ll%3 

12528 

16001 

18740 

21144 

27171 

29357 

31307 

13 Maharashtra 

15113 

16965 

18277 

21152 

23884 

26464 

28157 

33249 

39876 

48551 

57178 

63848 

75481 

14 Maiupur 

201 

243 

258 

307 

354 

37-3 

428 

506 

610 

642 

694 

761 


15 Meghalaya 

180 

206 

227 

263 

302 

342 

380 

472 

513 

664 

795 

946 

1(771 

16 Nagaland 

no 

132 

161 

194 

231 

242 

294 

340 

387 

469 

561 

680 


17 Orissa 

3225 

3677 

3765 

4893 

4801 

5936 

6206 

6521 

8433 

9105 

9664 

12215 

12922 

18 Puntab 

4449 

5240 

5808 

6400 

7307 

8.34/ 

9209 

10816 

12495 

15055 

16729 

19879 

22499 

19 Ratasthan 

4126 

4050 

553! 

7043 

6983 

7669 

8254 

9436 

12892 

13837 

17804 

I9S0I 


20 Sikkim 

49 

55 

65 

75 

95 

113 

135 

156 

167 

185 

203 

224 

- 

21 1amil Nsdu 

7218 

8677 

8821 

10222 

12028 

13682 

15125 

18166 

19632 

22975 

25916 

28868 


22 Tiipura 

268 

290 

352 

360 

441 

485 

512 

SIN 

765 

836 

933 


- 

2V Uttar Piadesh 

14012 

15156 

17757 

l97tVl 

21658 

24669 

27413 

30481 

36129 

41009 

48477 

56250 

61267 

24 West Bengal 

8720 

9777 

10680 

128.32 

14778 

I5W9 

17186 

20151 

23813 

27302 

32062 

36443 

41603 

25 A & N Islands 

49 

57 

61 

75 

81 

95 

no 

116 

126 

149 

168 

183 

- 

% Delhi 

2297 

2742 

31-18 

3267 

3625 

4718 

5493 

6061 

7197 

8284 

9428 

II20I 

• 

27 Pondicherry 

186 

199 

225 

252 

282 

317 

351 

413 

432 

436 

616 

729 

- 

All India NDP * 

IIQ340 

128757 

142509 

167494 

186442 

207562 

230207 

261510 

313785 

36l30I6 

425602 

489078 

S55360 


Q Quick Estlimates P Provisional Noi available * CSO estimates 
Suuice CSO (1991) and RBI Repuit <m tuiremy atid Fimimt I99V94 


^322 








Table 27A: Per Capita Net State Domestic Prodiictat 19g0-81 Prices 

(Kupeajl 


SI Sute/UT 

No 

(1) (2) 

1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1 

(P) (P) (Q) (D) (D) 

(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 

1992-93 

• ' 

(15) 

I99I-M 

* 

(16) 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

1.380 

1558 

1545 

1578 

1505 

1552 

1461 

15.30 

1692 

. 

1752 

1740 


mm 

2 Anmachal Pradesli 

1 1561 

1747 

1744 

1804 

1908 

2074 

21.39 

2184 

2260 

2199 

2379 

2438 

2992 

3149 

3 Assam 

1200 

1.307 

1367 

1.375 

1457 

1483 

1474 

1521 

1516 

1650 

1774 

18.57 

2018 

2157 

4 Bihar 

878 

8% 

873 

954 

999 

1007 

1065 

979 

1042 

981 

1177 

lotto 

1142 


5 Ckia 

.3145 

2752 

3152 

2964 

.3313 

3166 

3353 

3493 

.3582 

.3678 

4.542 

4.5.50 

4969 

4980 

6 Gujarat 

1951 

2105 

2025 

2343 

1304 

2049 

2163 

1942 

2631 

2629 

2525 

2382 

2.585 

2351 

7 Haryana 

2.370 

23% 

2475 

24.57 

2483 

2778 

2714 

1598 

3160 

3193 

3405 

3387 

3411 

.3479 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

1698 

1769 

167.3 

1719 

1.592 

1771 

1865 

1818 

1921 

2096 

2098 

204.3 



9 Jammu & Kashmir 1649 

1652 

1671 

1683 

17-59 

1807 

1841 

1575 

1804 

- 

1635 

16.59 

1717 


10 Karnataka 

15% 

1655 

1665 

1737 

1834 

1727 

1852 

1909 

2072 

2109 

2024 

2240 

2315 

2375 

II Kerala 

1494 

1453 

1462 

1377 

1435 

1462 

1400 

1413 

1.501 

15(0 

I8l£ 

1891 

1932 

1968 

12 Madhya Pfade.sh 

1.325 

1321 

1342 

1.378 

1293 

1-374 

1294 

1423 

1481 

14.57 

16% 

1.5.38 

1668 

1744 

1.3 Maharashtra 

2427 

2434 

2473 

2576 

2576 

2710 

2644 

2813 

,3026 

3281 

.3386 

3202 

.36% 

3901 

14 Manipur 

1430 

1488 

1485 

1578 

1607 

1661 

16.30 

IW3 

1748 

1702 

1784 

1926 

1890 

1921 

IS Meghalaya 

1361 

1.379 

1361 

1354 

1385 

1412 

1397 

1485 

1514 

151.5 

1726 

1885 

1630 

1810 

16 Nagaland 

1383 

1.539 

1616 

1700 

1806 

1844 

1889 

2016 

21.33 

- 

17.38 

1738 

. 


17 Orissa 

1231 

1227 

11.33 

1.341 

1210 

1.390 

1.365 

1.320 

1493 

1.557 

1.364 

1491 

1470 

1578 

18 Punjab 

2675 

2848 

2875 

28.59 

3011 

3167 

3223 

3310 

3421 

3(i58 

V)76 

3791) 

.3952 

4055 

19 Rajasthan 

1222 

1285 

1276 

1525 

1379 

1338 

1333 

1241 

1620 

- 

1890 

1694 

19.34 

1760 

20 Sikkim 

1571 

1611 

1746 

17.58 

1919 

2017 

2297 

2678 

2875 

- 




- 

21 Tamil Nadu 

1498 

1640 

1527 

1582 

1758 

1798 

1755 

1821 

1889 

1864 

2025 

2064 

2355 

2410 

22 Tripura 

1.323 

1312 

144.3 

1361 

136.3 

1.356 

1385 

1470 

1.532 

1611 

1629 


1713 

« 

23 Uttar Pradesh 

1286 

1287 

1.360 

1.386 

1379 

1404 

1441 

1455 

15.55 

1.572 

1.588 

I.5KI 

1587 

I6QS 

24 West Bengal 

1612 

1597 

1.571 

1684 

1631 

1707 

17.55 

1828 

19V) 

- 

1917 

1995 

30.56 


25 A & N Islands 

2613 

2604 

2414 

2660 

2445 

2639 

2644 

2695 

2905 

2837 

2679 

2379 

25.50 

. 

26 Delhi 

.3843 

.3915 

4019 

3713 

Vd9 

4252 

4.507 

4601 

4421 

. 

4703 

4871 


. 

27 Pondicherry 

.3038 

2972 

.3088 

2987 

.3062 

31)6 

3241 

3309 

.3245 

.3225 

3420 

3434 

.3510 

- 

All India •• 

16.30 

1693 

1691 

1790 

1811 

1841 

1871 

1901 

2059 

21.57 

2223 

2178 

2226 

2282 


Per Capita NNP 

Q; Quick Estimates P; Provisional - Not availahle D: Derived ** CSO Estimates 
* Answer to a Parliament Question of Rajya Sabha (USQ No 1941 of August 21.1995) 

Siiurcv: Above estimates are from CSC) (1991) and RBI; Report on Currency and Finance. 1993-94. 


Table 27B: Per Capita Net State Domestic Product at Current Prices 

(Rupees ^ 


SI Stuie/UT 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-% 

1990-91 

l‘WI-92 

1992-93 

199.3-94 

No 








(P) 

(P) 

(0) 

(D) 

(D) 

♦ 


(1) (2) 

(.3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

1380 

16.57 

1756 

2016 

2088 

22% 

1394 

2741 

3211 

. 

4508 

545.5 

5767 

6489 

2 Amnachal Pradesh 

L561 

2)11 

2240 

2455 

2793 

.3274 

3579 

3679 

4136 

4176 

4897 

5438 

7389 

8172 

3 Asiiam 

1200 

1474 

1641 

1777 

2182 

1313 

2420 

2589 

2772 

3179 

.3944 

4519 

5310 

5916 

4 Bihar 

878 

989 

1083 

1242 

1469 

1558 

1744 

I84() 

2111 

2122 

2613 

2838 

.VJ84 

• 

5 Goa 

3145 

.3365 

4003 

4127 

4931 

4927 

5702 

6209 

6619 

69.39 

8678 

95.33 

11294 

II6S8 

6 Gujarat 

1951 

2390 

2484 

3162 

.3233 

.3077 

.3525 

351>J 

489.3 

.5404 

.5610 

6227 

7175 

7600 

7 Haryana 

2370 

2664 

2%7 

3133 

.3325 

.3849 

39,50 

4312 

.55.37 

6265 

7.371 

8.575 

9171 

l(B59 

8 Himachal Pradesh 

1698 

1948 

2025 

2264 

2233 

26.V) 

2848 

3122 

.3622 

4005 

4671 

5279 

- 


9 Jammu & Kashmir 

1649 

1817 

2a50 

22.37 

2528 

2716 

2966 

2701 

.3420 

- 

3793 

3984 

4212 

7029 

10 Karnataka 

15% 

1790 

1926 

2285 

1508 

2564 

2900 

3254 

,3787 

4075 

4642 

.5828 

6443 

II Kerala 

1494 

1559 

1782 

2050 

2138 

1328 

2603 

2828 

,3076 

3389 

4171 

4563 

57(>8 

am 

12 Madhya Pradesh 

1.325 

1258 

1405 

1788 

1779 

2027 

2072 

2433 

2952 

.3249 

4077 

4315 

4733 

5485 

13 Maharashtra 

2427 

2669 

2813 

3185 

3403 

.3835 

3997 

4558 

5363 

6184 

7197 

7880 

%28 

10984 

14 Manipur 

1430 

1684 

1742 

2018 

1265 

1354 

%lt 

.3008 

3480 

3502 

3751 

4026 

5028 

5362 

IS Meghalaya 

1.361 

1516 

1625 

1831- 

2043 

2250 

24.37 

2893 

3112 

.3150 

4441 

5169 

5215 

5519 

16 Nagaland 

1.383 

1666 

1941 

2251 

2579 

2800 

30.34 

.3361 

.3464 

- 

4598 

5397 

4097 

- 

17 Orissa 

1231 

1380 

1.388 

1772 

1707 

2072 

2128 

2194 

2793 

.3066 

3033 

3763 

4726 

18 Punjab 

2675 

.3082 

.3343 

.3605 

4028 

4486 

4862 

5572 

6274 

7081 

8205 

9603 

II UK) 

11319 

19 Rajasthan 

1222 

1.392 

1544 

1914 

1849 

1978 

2074 

2197 

2913 

- 

401b 

4304 

.5086 

5220 

20 SiWm 

1571 

1701 

1928 

2136 

26.35 

3013 

.3472 

.3886 

4254 

43% 

4951 

.5333 


- 

21 Tamil Nadu 

1498 

1776 

1777 

2024 

1341 

2620 

2851 

3362 

3677 

3894 

4624 

5098 

6663 

7352 

22 Tripura 

1.323 

1390 

1641 

1640 

1962 

2108 

2177 

2494 

2722 

2866 

3356 


3781 

- 

23 Uttar Prade.sh 

1286 

1.349 

1547 

1682 

1812 

2032 

2201 

1382 

2744 

3072 

3464 

3947 

4273 

4744 

24 West Bengal 

1612 

1735 

I860 

2189 

2473 

2597 

2760 

3089 

3413 

- 

4683 

5232 

5901 

- 

25 A & N Islands 

2613 

2877 

2948 

.34.35 

3549 

3985 

4412 

44.36 

4797 

5401 

6000 

6310 

6751 


26 Delhi 

.3843 

4301 

4692 

4720 

.5042 

61.30 

7037 

7788 

8169 

- 

9893 

11.349 

9888 

• 

27 Pomheherty 

.3038 

3169 

.3490 

3806 

4147 

45.53 

4909 

5622 

5737 

56.36 

7605 

8783 

• 

All ImBa •* 

Per Capita NNP 

16.30 

1861 

2004 

2304 

1504 

2730 

2962 

.3285 

3842 

4347 

4983 

5.5% 

6234 

6929 


O’. Quick Esdmates P Provisional * Not available D: Derived *• Estimates. 

• Answer to a Partiameni Question of R^a Sabha (USQ No. 1941 of August 21,1995). 

Stmrve: Above estimates are from CSO (IWD and RBI: Report oh Currenty md Fimnce. 1993-94. 







Table 28 A: Estimates of Net State Domestic Product by Economic Activity at1980*41 Prices 

(Rupees triire) 



imxi 

1981 82 

I9824S1 

198184 

1984-85 

198.5-86 

1986417 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

VrKihra PradcNh 

“ 1124166]' 

8440r72l' 

8514(7 1) 

' ”888516 sT 

“8529(67]" 

9067(65] 

8691(60} 

9268161] 

10412(62] 


Agncullure 

1119(456) 

4016(47 8) 

1971(466) 

4179(470) 

1785(419) 

1781(41 7) 

1172(18 8) 

1660(195) 

4158(41 8) 


Manufactuie 

1292(17 6) 

1411(178) 

150707 7) 

150.506 9) 

1607086) 

1680(18 5) 

1671(191) 

1670080) 

1806071) 


Transport 

1404(192) 

161(8191) 

1642(19 2) 

1711091) 

1650091) 

1962(21 6) 

1950(224) 

2068(22 1) 

2157(226) 


Others 

1289(17 6) 

1141(15 9) 

141206 2) 

1490068) 

15890 8 4) 

1642081) 

1698(195) 

187(X202) 

1911081) 


Per Capita 

1180 

1558 

1545 

1578 

1505 

1552 

1461 

1510 

1692 


\sbam 

2156(2 1] 

2640(2 1] 

2811(24) 

2914(2 2] 

*1155(21] 

1282(21] 

1116(21) 

1519(21) 

1590(21) 

1996(21] 

Agnculture 

1272(540) 

1259(47 7) 

1408(49 7) 

n6<846 9) 

1405(44 5) 

1469(44 8) 

1414(410) 

1511(416) 

1411(199) 

1649(411) 

Manufacture 

274(116) 

499(18 9) 

48907 1) 

57809 8) 

72.5(210) 

716(21 8) 

741(22 2) 

715(201) 

824(229) 

891(221) 

Transport 

116(114) 

159(116) 

189(117) 

194(115) 

424(114) 

46604 2) 

498049) 

506044) 

.550051) 

625(156) 

Others 

494(21 0) 

521(19 8) 

546(19 1) 

5760 9 8) 

601(19 1) 

611092) 

661(199) 

765(21 7) 

785(21 9) 

829(20 8) 

Per Capua 

1200 

IV)7 

1167 

1175 

1457 

1481 

1474 

1521 

1516 

1650 

Bihar 

6077(5 5) 

6142(5 41 

6114(5 21 

7049(541 

7516(5 61 

7757(5 5] 

8188[5 8] 

7877(5 2] 

8562(5 1] 

8218(4 7] 

Agncultuie 

1290(54 1) 

V)82(48 6) 

2971(47 1) 

1521(50 0) 

1904(51 8) 

1911(50 7) 

4291(51 2) 

1457(419) 

1911(45 9) 

1119(405) 

Manulaciuie 

1056(17 4) 

1*148(22 8) 

1415(22 4) 

155(822 0) 

1571(209) 

1619(21 1) 

1705(20 1) 

1912(241) 

2011(215) 

2097(25 5) 

Transport 

640(105) 

674006) 

69901 1) 

721002) 

7550 0 0) 

79800 1) 

840000) 

87801 1) 

92100 8) 

9580 1 6) 

Others 

1091(180) 

1118(17 9) 

1227(19 4) 

12570 7 8) 

1104071) 

1187(179) 

15520 8 5) 

161(820 7) 

16970 9 8) 

1844(224) 

Per Capita 

878 

896 

871 

954 

999 

10(77 

1065 

979 

1042 

981 

auiarat 

6594(601 

7264(6 2] 

7)29(5 91 

8414(6 51 

8457(61J 

7665(5 5] 

8241(5 7) 

7511(50] 

10191(6 2] 

10542(60] 

Agiicutliire 

2517(18 5) 

1017(41 5) 

2561(ViO) 

1I6M7 5) 

1171(17 5) 

192(825 0) 

2062(250) 

905020) 

1089(29 7) 

2717(26 0) 

Manutaciun* 

1912(29 1) 

19(>1(27 0) 

2119(29 7) 

2579(106) 

2442(289) 

2749(15 9) 

2954(1‘>9) 

1201(42 5) 

145(811 2) 

1648(14 6) 

Transport 

927(14 1) 

105104 5) 

1111(156) 

1298(15 4) 

114005 8) 

118508 1) 

1515086) 

I(i45(21 8) 

19680 8 9) 

2119(201) 

Others 

1198(182) 

1211070) 

111408 7) 

11<)(8I6 5) 

15040 7 8) 

>611(21 0) 

169(820 5) 

178(8216) 

188408 1) 

20180*71) 

Per Capita 

1951 

2105 

2025 

2141 

2VM 

2049 

2161 

1942 

2611 

2629 

hiaiyana 

1012(271 

1145(2 7) 

1141(2 81 

1412(2 6! 

1545(2 6) 

4071(2 9) 

4078(2 8) 

1994j26| 

4961(29] 

5111(2 9] 

Agncultuie 

1644(54 2( 

I6l8('il 4) 

I694{V)7) 

1742(51 1) 

I787(V) 4) 

2041(50 2) 

194(847 6) 

1671(41 8) 

2192(48 2) 

21.55(461) 

Manutactuic 

587(19 4) 

61709 6) 

64109 2) 

681(200) 

715(20 7) 

841(206) 

897(22 0) 

971(24 4) 

1059(21 1) 

1116(22 2) 

Iransport 

469(15 5) 

554(17 6) 

61108 1) 

5‘W(I7 5) 

5‘K8I66) 

726( 17 8) 

71808 1) 

811(204) 

911(18 8) 

985( 19 1) 

Others 

112(109) 

15601 1) 

191017) 

190014) 

411021) 

46101 4) 

501(121) 

517014) 

57901 7) 

617(124) 

Per Capita 

2170 

219fi 

■>475 

2457 

2481 

2778 

2714 

2598 

1160 

1191 

iimochal 

721(07) 

76()|()71 

719(061 

774(0 6J 

710(0 5) 

827(06] 

886(06) 

878(06) 

944(06) 

1047(061 

Agriculture 

Vi 1(50 0) 

19(8509) 

119(45 9) 

179(490) 

127(44 8) 

168(44 5) 

196(44 7) 

(18(18 5) 

167(189) 

454(414) 

Mnnulacture 

116(18 9) 

1440 8 8) 

152(206) 

141085) 

141091) 

178(21 5) 

178(201) 

199(227) 

204(21 6) 

2080 9 9) 

Trans|Kirt 

56(7 8) 

6(87 8) 

62(8 4) 

68(8 8) 

64(8 8) 

69(81) 

79(8 9) 

77(8 8) 

85(90) 

88(8 4) 

Others 

168(21 1) 

172(22 5) 

186(25 2) 

184(218) 

198(27 1) 

2l2(2s6) 

211(261) 

264(10 1) 

287(104) 

2*77(284) 

Per Capita 

1698 

176*) 

1671 

1719 

1592 

1771 

1865 

1818 

1*721 

2(7*78 

laminu A< Kashmir 

974(091 

9‘>6(()9| 

1014(091 

l()(i(i|()8| 

1141(0 8) 

ll‘«|09) 

1249(09] 

1092(071 

1277(08] 


Agniultun 

494(50 7) 

SOiXSI 1) 

501(48 5) 

516(48 4) 

512(466) 

541(45 1) 

571(45 7) 

42(818 5) 

5V84I 5) 


Manufacture 

119(14 1) 

11101 1) 

1580 5 1) 

161(15 1) 

215(189) 

2270 8 9) 

244( 19 5) 

259(217) 

21907 1) 


lians|N>M 

170(17 5) 

17207 1) 

175(169) 

181070) 

18406 1) 

21(8175) 

211(17 1) 

I7‘)(I6 4) 

21.5(184) 


Others 

171(17 5) 

1840 8 5) 

2(8819 1) 

2(8819 1) 

21(8184) 

221084) 

221(177) 

214(21 4) 

2*71(22*7) 


Per Capita 

1649 

1652 

1671 

1681 

1759 

1807 

1841 

1575 

1804 


Karnataka 

5866(5 1| 

6229(5 1| 

(>4();i5 1) 

6829(5 21 

7184(5 5) 

7076(5 0] 

7741(51] 

8119(4 8) 

9000(5 1) 

‘7121(511 

Agriculture 

2509(42 8) 

2774(44 5) 

2694(42 0) 

2812(41 2) 

V)69(4I 6) 

2687(18 0) 

1115(40 2) 

1058(176) 

1118(17 1; 

1114( 15 8) 

Maiuitacturc 

1505(25 7) 

1474(21 7) 

1611(25 5) 

1761(25 8) 

1864(25 2) 

1872(26 5) 

1917(25 0) 

211(826 2) 

2468(27 4) 

2616(28 1) 

lrans|K>it 

89(KIM) 

9780 5 7) 

t012( 16 1) 

1121064) 

1211064) 

118(X167) 

129(8167) 

14450 7 8) 

1604(178) 

1674080) 

Others 

961(164) 

1(8)106 1) 

105(816 1) 

1111066^ 

121806 8) 

1117(18 9) 

11990ft 1) 

15(8811.5) 

159(8 P 7) 

1679080) 

Pei Capua 

1596 

1655 

l(y>5 

1717 

1814 

1727 

1852 

1909 

2072 

2109 

Kerala 

1782(14) 

1725(121 

18261121 

1671(2 81 

1898(291 

4042(2 91 

1918127] 

4040(2 7J 

4V)01261 

4601(261 

Agncultuie 

1495(19 5) 

141(818 4) 

1 144(17 h 

111(8158) 

l415(Vi8) 

1495(17 0) 

1411(15 9) 

1441(15 7) 

1651(17*7) 

1727(17 5) 

Manulacuire 

9Vi(24 7) 

927(218) 

'Ml (24 6) 

917(25 0) 

91*8216) 

%1(21 8) 

894(22 7) 

907(22 5) 

98.5(22 6) 

1077(214) 

Tiansport 

669(17 7) 

67108 0) 

/(88I81) 

(CM 18 5) 

74409 0 

7750 9 2) 

7770 9 7) 

812(20 1) 

801084) 

811(17 7) 

Otheis 

682(18 0) 

6'>*818'') 

741094) 

7(88207) 

8(8820 5) 

809(200) 

854(21 7) 

878(21 7) 

921(21 1) 

984(214) 

Per Capua 

1494 

1451 

1462 

1177 

1415 

1462 

1400 

1411 

1501 

1560 

Madhya Pradesh 

2675(2 41 

2797(241 

2895(2 41 

11*6(261 

1217(241 

14%|2 5) 

1192(2 IJ 

1899(26] 

4218(251 

4242(241 

Agncultuie 

1120(49 1) 

1178(49 1) 

1119(46 1) 

161(848 1) 

1417(44 4) 

1587(454) 

1197(41 2) 

1575(404) 

16*79(401) 

1548(16 5) 

Manutactuic 

59(822 1) 

605(21 6) 

682(216) 

74(821 9) 

717(22 8) 

716(21 1) 

757(221) 

87(822 1) 

921(21 8) 

*771(229) 

Transport 

15(8110) 

164( 110) 

1660 2 6) 

40902 1) 

4020 2 4) 

41802 5) 

411027) 

462(11 8) 

49(811 6) 

495(11 7) 

Others 

tl5(l55) 

45(816 1) 

5080 7 5) 

5970 7 7) 

661(204) 

715(21 0) 

807(21 8) 

992(254) 

1126(266) 

1228(289) 

Per Capita 

112'' 

1121 

11)5 

1187 

lyd 

1174 

1294 

1421 

148) 

1457 

Maharashiia 

15111(1171 

15476(1121 

I60r)9||141 17106(111) 17475(1291 

18747(114] 18627(128] 20146(1111 22005(1111 24204(117] 

Agriculture 

4200('>t 8) 

4402(28 4) 

4152(25 8) 

4418(25 8) 

4486(25 7) 

4261(22 7) 

14890 8 7) 

4461(22 1) 

4708(21 4) 

5511(22 8) 

Manufacture 

5141(154) 

5|77( 115) 

5197(116) 

5806(119) 

5847(115) 

6642(15 4) 

7102(18 1) 

7066(15 1) 

7842(15 6) 

8489(15 1) 

Transpitii 

252''(16 7) 

26470 7 1) 

28')‘8180) 

VK)407 6) 

V)IO(17 2) 

1111(17 7) 

1411(184) 

1687(181) 

1911(179) 

411*817 8) 

Others 

V)41(201) 

125(821 0) 

1621(22 5) 

1878(22 7) 

4112(216) 

4511(24 2) 

4601(24 7) 

4912(24 5) 

5522(25 1) 

5885(24 1) 

Per Capita 

2427 

2411 

2471 

2576 

1576 

2710 

2644 

2811 

1026 

1181 

Onssa 

1225(2 91 

127012 8) 

1071(26) 

1701(2 81 

1405(2 5] 

198U28] 

1979(27] 

1922(26] 

4508(27] 

4781(27) 

Agncultun* 

1772(54 9) 

1807(55 1) 

1626(52 9) 

2168(58 5) 

1789(52 5) 

2112(516) 

202(8508) 

1812(467) 

2208(490) 

217*7(49 8) 

Manulaciun- 

521(162) 

5060 5 5) 

49706 2) 

48(8110) 

567067) 

659(166) 

70507 7) 

808(206) 

856090) 

841(176) 

Transport 

455(14 1) 

471044) 

426019) 

529(141) 

479(14 1) 

.574(144) 

578(14 5) 

561(144) 

64204 2) 

669(140) 

Others 

477(14 8) 

486049) 

524070) 

52(814 2) 

57(8167) 

616(155) 

676070) 

719(181) 

802078) 

K90(1B6) 

Per Capita 

1211 

1227 

Mil 

1141 

1210 

1190 

1165 

1120 

1491 

1557 





Tfcble 2$A: Bltimates of N«t State Domestic Produciby Economte Activity ut 1980-«i Prices {Cowtintttdf 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1682-81 

198184 

1984-85 

1984 86 

1686 87 

1687 88 

1688-89 

Puivab 

4451(40] 

4842(4 1] 

196514 27 


~446ll4*6r 

~ 487I|T^ 

6104(4 21 

64(1614 5| 

6767,140) 

Agnculnire 

2176(48 9) 

2414(401) 

2407(402) 

2470(48 7) 

2766(507) 

1006(412) 

2667(491) 

1|1(X48 6) 

1244(47 6) 

Manufacturu 

856(16 2) 

919(194) 

641(160) 

1011(196) 

1046( 16 2) 

116(8166) 

1271(206) 

I17(X:I4) 

1414(524) 

Transport 

741(166) 

776(160) 

804(16 h 

842(166) 

847(14 4) 

868(14 8) 

6»I044) 

681(15 0 

I(XX8I4 6) 

Others 

678(14 2) 

661(141) 

711(14 7) 

741(14 8) 

807(147) 

811(142) 

86(016) 

62104 () 

l(X)’0(8' 

Per Capita 

2675 

2848 

2874 

2846 

1011 

1167 

1521 

Kill 

1421 

Rajasthan 

4126(171 

4478(1 8) 

4s70(1 8] 

4611(4 11 

4208(16) 

418711 7) 

4104116) 

4071(1 1) 

6761(41)] 

Agnculture 

2077(501) 

2117(52 2) 

211(1(40 7) 

1091(<4 1) 

2721(422) 

2507(18 1) 

2407(44 4) 

2(X8X4()6) 

1604(41 )) 

Manufoiturc 

821(199) 

870(164) 

881(161) 

1081(191) 

971(18 7) 

1061(21 1) 

I17'X22 2) 

1182(2111 

L’o'XIX 7) 

Transport 

598(14 4) 

622(119) 

641(14 2) 

676(120) 

701( 11 41 

744(14 1) 

7820 4 7) 

8220 6 5) 

8610 2 5) 

Others 

628(14 2) 

649(14 4) 

722(14 8) 

761(116) 

811(156' 

842(16 2) 

61(817 6) 

l(X)706*». 

104/04 6) 

Per Capita 

1222 

1284 

1276 

1424 

1179 

1118 

1111 

120 

1620 

Tamil Nadu 

7218(6 4] 

8011(681 

7478(61) 

798816 1] 

9011(67] 

6161(671 

611016 41 

680716 5] 

I012(l|6 )) 

Agricultute 

1816(24 4) 

2118(289) 

1777(2141 

2118(26 8) 

2 s 11X280) 

2124(24 7) 

2175(24 4) 

5401(2(5) 

5)64(21 1) 

Manufacture 

2442(14 0) 

2440(11 8) 

2612(14 7) 

2499(12 4) 

2674(126) 

266(X1I 8) 

2811(104) 

2642( V)0) 

01(X1' 0 

Transport 

1619(22 7) 

1808(226) 

1774(214) 

1804(22 6) 

1642(21 6) 

21(8X25 1) 

2116(24 5) 

55W(5b 1) 

271(156 1) 

Others 

1261(179) 

1114(167) 

1164(184) 

1 447(18 1) 

1477(17 5) 

1717(18 1) 

r4(,(|(<6) 

l•X)(XI64) 

208 5(20 2) 

Per Capita 

1498 

1640 

1427 

1482 

1148 

1768 

1754 

1811 

1886 

Uttar Pradesh 

14102(12 8] 14441(1211 

14604(1101 I62<<)I24| I6486|I22| 

17124(12 21 I76t1|l2 1| 1850(1112 21 

2‘)l82|l20| 

Agriiulture 

7287(41 7) 

7449(41 4) 

7746(46 7) 

8046(46 6) 

7648(48 1) 

804(8 470) 

82(>4(4(> 1) 

8168(44 2) 

61/5(14 () 

Manufacture 

2118(166) 

2164(164) 

2812(18 1) 

2612(18 1) 

1016(18 4) 

128(XI6 2) 

146206 5) 

161(XI6 6) 

161406 t) 

Transport 

2112(16 4) 

2424(16 8) 

2464(166) 

2706(|6'') 

2744(166) 

28(8X16 7) 

26680 6 7) 

1()48(I6S) 

0 0(16 4) 

Others 

2144(14 2) 

2212(151) 

2428(14 6) 

2441(14-’) 

2748(16 7) 

2628(17 1) 

11860 7 8) 

144(086) 

1/6208 6) 

Pei C opita 

1286 

1287 

IW 

1186 

1176 

1404 

1441 

I44S 

|5SS 

West Bengal 

8901(8 I) 

8696(7 7] 

Will/4] 

68()t/|76| 

674017 21 

I04U)[74| 

l,)861I/ 5| 

11451(761 

|512I|/4| 

Agiiculiuic 

2818(11 6) 

2692(299) 

2408(27 8) 

1261X114) 

1168(14 5) 

1414(140) 

1712(1) 1) 

4(X,I(14 5) 

Mf8r 16 0) 

Manufacture 

2864(12 2) 

1021(116) 

K)/1(14()) 

KM4{K)6) 

■'74<X28 1) 

1117(100) 

125|(«/6) 

08(82*/ 1) 

1614(2" 5) 

Transport 

111(XI4 6) 

1171(14 1) 

1417(14 6) 

'481(140, 

1482(14 2) 

1421(146) 

1(8)104 7) 

IM’0 4 2) 

1(,8W lit" 

Oihcis 

1866(210) 

1908(21 2) 

2011(221) 

2()44(70-'i 

2UiO(22 2) 

2228(21 4) 

2127(5) 1) 

’462)51 1) 

26IV5) 5) 

Per Capita 

1612 

1497 

Is7l 

1684 

1611 

1707 

1755 

1828 

16V) 

Arunachat Pradesh 

97(0 1! 

II2|0 1] 

II4|0 l| 

I21|0 1] 

|14|()l| 

140|0 1] 

1(8)10 11 

l(>8|0 l| 

I80|0 l| 

Agriculture 

47(47 4) 

47(409) 

44(47 8) 

66(417) 

66(46 1) 

76(407) 

84(42 5) 

8/(51 Hi 

'XV51 1) 

Manufacture 

17(17 4) 

19(17 0) 

72(16 1) 

17(118) 

24(18 7) 

28(187) 

5(05 0) 

260 5 5) 

2MII 1) 

Tianspon 

6(6 2) 

6(4 t) 

7(6 1) 

8(6 4) 

8(6 (» 

6(60) 

6(5 (,) 

6(5 0 

1(K5 6) 

Others 

28(28 6) 

1(X26 8) 

11(27 0) 

12(260) 

15,26 1) 

17(247) 

(1(2(s6) 

(f8’7 0 

18,26 /) 

Pei ( apita 

1461 

1747 

1744 

IWM 

)6(W 

2074 

2116 

’IH( 

22(8) 

Ooa 

114(0 1] 

281(021 

1261011 

1l/|(t2| 

164(0 1] 

146(011 

1K(s|0 11 

41110 1| 

t1l(() 1| 

Agriculture 

71(212) 

66(24 4) 

66(20 1) 

7(8 72 1) 

72(16 8) 

460 6 6) 

4704 8) 

64(15 6) 

66060) 

Manufacture 

111(14 2) 

84(10 ’> 

122(17 1) 

101(12 4) 

114(16 8) 

111(168) 

164(424) 

U(X14 1/ 

14(X12 4) 

Tran spoil 

69(21 9) 

61(22 4) 

66(21 0) 

(i8(21 4) 

76(206) 

76(22 2) 

740 6 4) 

11212/ 1) 

I’2(58 1) 

Others 

o2(l6 7) 

67(21 X) 

72(22 0) 

76(710) 

82(22 4) 

87(244) 

6(X71 1) 

65(21 li 

IIXX212I 

Per Capita 

1144 

2742 

1142 

21/64 

1111 

1186 

1141 

1461 

1S8' 

Mom put 

201(02] 

214(0 21 

220(0 21 

240(0 ■’1 

241(021 

266(021 

267(021 

285(021 

101(021 

Agnculture 

98(48 8) 

100(46 4) 

66(44 0) 

107(446) 

110(418) 

111(42 4) 

106(408) 

IIK166) 

115(18 >) 

Manuiocture 

16(8 0) 

21(9 8) 

22(100) 

26(108) 

1(XI20) 

12(120) 

KXII 2) 

11(106) 

KOI 1) 

Transport 

14(7 0) 

14(7 0) 

14(6 8) 

17(7 1) 

18(7 2) 

16(7 1) 

21(7 6) 

4(8 4) 

24(8 1) 

(itheis 

71(16 1) 

79(167) 

84(18 2) 

90(17 4) 

61(17 1) 

I02( 181) 

107(401) 

0 7(41 1) 

12702 2) 

Per Capita 

1410 

1488 

1484 

1478 

1607 

1661 

16V) 

I(i61 

1748 

Meghalaya 

180(0 2] 

I871()21 

1601021 

195101) 

aj4(0 2) 

214102] 

21X102) 

51710 21 

2 (6(0 51 

Agnculture 

72(406) 

71(190) 

74(18 6) 

72(16 9) 

74(166) 

78(164) 

72(110) 

)«X 11 8) 

81(0 1) 

Manulacture 

10(167) 

10(160) 

KKI4 8) 

1(KI44) 

11(14 1) 

1104 4) 

1105 1) 

1504 8) 

1704 6) 

Transport 

21(12 7) 

26(119) 

26('17) 

28(14 4) 

11(14 1) 

1104 4) 

11(14 2) 

11(116) 

140 ( 1) 

Others 

44(100) 

58(110) 

60(11 6) 

64(11 1) 

68(112) 

74(14 6) 

82(17 6) 

86(17 6) 

64(1/8) 

Per Capita 

1161 

1179 

1161 

1144 

1185 

1412 

1167 

1484 

1414 

Miroram 





Ncx available 




Nagaland 

104(0 1] 

122(0 1] 

114(0 l| 

147(0 1] 

162(0 11 

172(01) 

1X1(0 l| 

201|0I| 

222(0 11 

Agriculture 

15(11 1) 

41(14 2) 

47(14 1) 

51(14 7) 

54(14 0) 

47(111) 

51(26 0) 

56(27 6) 

46(266) 

Manufacture 

11(104) 

14(11 4) 

18(114) 

24(16 1) 

28(171) 

11(162) 

42(210) 

42(24 6) 

61(28 4) 

Transport 

10(9 5) 

11(90) 

11(8 2) 

11(7 4) 

>2(7 4) 

11(76) 

11(7 1) 

1K64) 

14(6 1) 

Others 

49(467) 

54(44 1) 

48(411) 

61(41 4) 

67(41 4) 

69(401) 

74(41 0) 

82(404) 

86(18 7) 

Per Capita 

1181 

1519 

1616 

1700 

IROb 

1844 

1886 

2016 

2111 

Sikkim 

49(01] 

52(0 ij 

59(0 11 

61(0 1] 

69(01] 

76(011 

89(011 

108(01] 


Agncailture 

24(51 0) 

28(51 8) 

12(44 2) 

12(524) 

17(516) 

16(474) 

17(41 6) 

54(400) 


Manufactuiv 

9(184) 

8(15 4) 

11(186) 

11(180) 

12(174) 

14(197) 

22(24 7) 

22(204) 


Transport 

4(8 2) 

4(7 7) 

4(6 8) 

4(66) 

5(7 2) 

6(79) 

8(90) 

6(8 1) 


Others 

11(224) 

12(21 1) 

12(20 1) 

14(210) 

15(21 7) 

19(250) 

22(247) 

2K2I 1) 


Per Cl^HU 

1471 

1611 

1746 

1758 

1919 

2017 

2297 

2676 



tvtfm 


7te2(4 2J 
t6IUr488) 
1677(22 7> 
lOSOtH 2) 
l(«3(14 t) 
VUW 


I(I<I6|3K| 
20Vm‘»«») 
m?[ M 4) 
>7<>'K26H) 
’iSA.’l tl) 
1864 

2(miK|ll K| 
‘HJ7<841$) 
4011(16 2) 
(«)2(161) 
ll'SOlV) 
1472 


iKOjOII 
68(44 4) 
2?(I2 2) 
t(K4 6) 
vk:? 8) 
2IW 

4S|(0tl 
76(17 4) 
I44(tl 6) 
127(28 2» 
101(224) 
V»76 

U)0|U2| 

106(161) 

18(177) 

25(81) 

128(427) 

1702 

24710 21 
84(12 7) 
18(14 8) 
KSI4 0) 
66(185) 
1414 


tCimlinutfJ) I 
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Tabii; 28A:Esttiiwtesof Net Stite Domestic i^ucrby Bcoitomie Activt^tt 

(kuptts cnmi 



1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989^ 

Tripura 

268(0.21 

274(0.2] 

.309(0,3] 

299(0.2] 

307(0.2] 

312(0.2] 

326(0.2] 

353(0.2] 

375(0.2] 

403(0.2] 

Agricultun; 

153(57.1) 

15.3(55.8) 

1811.58.6) 

16.3(54.5) 

166(54.1) 

166(53.2) 

169(51.8) 

180(51.0) 

190(50,7) 

203(50.4) 

Manufacture 

19(7.1) 

19(6.9| 

19(6.1) 

18(6.0) 

14(4.6) 

16(5.1) 

17(5.2) 

l<XS.4) 

18(4.8) 

18(4.5) 

Transport 

23(8.6) 

24(8.8) 

26(8.4) 

27(9.3) 

28(9.1) 

29(9.3) 

30(9.2) 

36(10.2) 

37(9.9) 

4200.4) 

Others 

73(27 2) 

78(28.5) 

83(26.9) 

91(30.4) 

99(32.2) 

101(32,4) 

110(33.7) 

1181.33.4) 

l.30(.34.7) 

I40(.34.7) 

Per Capita 

1.323 

1312 

1443 

1.361 

1.363 

1356 

1385 

1470 

15.32 

1611 

A & N Islands 

49(0.1] 

52(0.1] 

50(0.1] 

.58(0.1] 

56(0.1] 

63(0.1] 

66 (0.1] 

70(0.1] 

79(0.1] 

80(0.11 

Agriculture 

28(57.1) 

31(59.6) 

.30(600) 

33(56.9) 

.33(58.9) 

.36(57.1) 

38(57.6) 

40(57.1) 

48(60.8) 

47(58.8) 

Manufacture. 

8(16.3) 

8(15.4) 

7(14.0) 

10(17.2) 

7(12.5) 

9(14.3) 

6(9.1) 

8(11.4) 

7(8.9) 

7(8.8) 

Transport 

3(6.1) 

4(7.7) 

4(8.0) 

5(8.6) 

6(10.7) 

6(9.5) 

7(10.6) 

8(11.4) 

901.4) 

I(XI15) 

Others 

10(20.4) 

9(I7..3) 

9(18.0) 

10(17.2) 

10(17.9) 

12(19.0) 

15(22.7) 

14(20.0) 

1509.0) 

16(20.0) 

Per Capita 

2613 

2604 

2414 

2660 

2445 

2639 

2644 

2695 

2905 

28.37 

Delhi 

2329(2.1] 

2496(2.1] 

2670(2,2) 

2570(2.0] 

2609(1.9] 

3190(2.31 

3518(2.4] 

.3735(2.5] 



Agriculture 

106(4.6) 

112(4.5) 

117(4.4) 

124(4.8) 

137(5.3) 

149(4,7) 

152(4.3) 

122{.3.3) 



Manufacture 

674(28.9) 

7.35(29.4) 

782(29.3) 

693(27.0) 

637(24.4) 

901(28.2) 

956(27.2) 

976(26,1) 



Transport 

574(24.6) 

653(26.2) 

657(24.6) 

594(23.1) 

634(24.3) 

749(235) 

875(24.9) 

949(25.4) 



Others 

975(41.9) 

996(39.9) 

1114(417) 

1159(45.1) 

1201(46.0) 

1.391(43.6) 

1535(43.6) 

1688(45.2) 



Per Capita 

.3843 

.1915 

4019 

.3713 

.3619 

4252 

4507 

4601 



Pondicherry 

186(0.2] 

187(0.2) 

199(0.2] 

198(0.2] 

208(0.2] 

217(0.2] 

232(0,2] 

243(0.2] 

245(0.2] 

250(0.2] 

Agriculture 

34(18.3) 

.33(17 6) 

,32(16.1) 

28(14.1) 

.3.3(15.9) 

38(17.5) 

3806.4) 

.3604.8) 

.3805.5) 

35(14.0) 

Manufacture 

106(57.0) 

104(55.6) 

118(.59.3) 

118(59.6) 

123(59.1) 

124(.57.1) 

I.t7(59.1) 

147(60.5) 

147(60.0) 

1.55(62.0) 

Transport 

22 (11.8) 

22 (11.8) 

23(11.6) 

24(12,1) 

24(11.5) 

2501.5) 

2601.2) 

2701 1) 

27(11.0) 

2700.8) 

Others 

24(12.9) 

28(15.0) 

26(13.0) 

28( 14.2) 

28(13 5) 

300 3.8) 

31(1.3.4) 

33(13.6) 

330 3.5) 

330 3.2) 

Per Capita 

.30.38 

2972 

.3088 

2987 

.3062 

3116 

.3241 

.3.309 

3245 

.3225 

All India 

110340(1001117101(1001 120.320(100)130.3961100] 135021(100) 140260(1001 145418(l()011517461100] I68382[ia)] 17698(^I0()] 

Per Capita 

1625 

1687 

1697 

1801 

1827 

1858 

1889 

1933 

2105 

2169 

Figures in square brackets are percentages to NDP at the all-India level at 1980-81 

1 prices. 





Figures in round brackets arc percentages to state NDP at 

1980-81 prices. 







Table 28B: Estimates of Net State Domestic Product by Economic Activity at Current Prices 











(Rupees rrorei 


1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Andhra Pradesh 

7,324|6.6] 

8974(70) 

9702i6.8) 

11516(6.9] 

11%216.4] 

13412(6.5] 

14242(6.2] 

16598(64] 

19793(6.3] 


Agriculture 

3339(45 6) 

4131(46.0) 

4145(427) 

5142(44.7) 

4957(41.4) 

5081(37.9) 

5039(35.4) 

6I94(.37.3) 

8065(40.7) 


Manufacture 

1292(17.6) 

1.561(17.4) 

1919(19.8) 

2086(18.1) 

2333(19.5) 

2849(21.2) 

.3074(21,6) 

316609.1) 

35080 7.7) 


Transport 

1404(19.2) 

1728(19.3) 

1881(19.4) 

2329(20.2) 

2429(20.3) 

2997(22.3) 

3183(22.3) 

.3726(22.4) 

4276(21.6) 


Others 

1289(17.6) 

15.55(17.3) 

17.56(18.1) 

1960(17.0) 

2244(18 8) 

24850 8.5) 

2946(20.7) 

3511(21.2) 

.394409.9) 


Per Capita 

1380 

1657 

1756 

2046 

2088 

2296 

1394 

2741 

3211 


Assam 

2356(2.11 

2978(2.3] 

339812.4] 

.3766(2.2] 

4725(2.5] 

5118(2.5) 

5476(2.4] 

.5993(2.3] 

6563(2.7) 

7699(13] 

Agriculture 

1273(54,0) 

1292(43.4) 

1561(45.9) 

1636(43.4) 

2210(46.8) 

2.350(45.9) 

240()(4?.9) 

2668(44.5) 

2674(40.7) 

318.3(41.3) 

Manufacture 

27.3(11.6) 

■ 767(25.8) 

786(23.1) 

91.3(24.2) 

1129(23.9) 

1198(23.4) 

1275(233) 

1292(21.6) 

1603(24.4) 

1975(25.7) 

Transport 

316(13 4) 

.369(12.4) 

4.3.5(12.8) 

.509(1.33) 

595(12.6) 

6950.3.6) 

81204.8) 

89705.0) 

104906.0) 

120205.6) 

Others 

494(21.0) 

550(18.5) 

616(18.1) 

708(18.8) 

791(16.7) 

8750 7.1) 

983(18.0) 

113609.0) 

1237(18.9) 

13.39(17.4) 

Per Capita 

mx) 

1474 

1641 

1777 

2182 

1313 

2470 

7589 

rm 

3179 

Bihar 

6078(5.5] 

7002(5.4] 

78.30(5.5] 

9178(5.5] 

11086(5.9) 

12008(5.8] 

13732(6.0) 

14848(5.7] 

17.348(5.5] 

17824(5.1] 

Agriculture 

.3291(54,1) 

332.3(47.5) 

.3680(47.0) 

4389(47.8) 

.5424(48.9) 

5752(47.9) 

6794(49.5) 

6732(453) 

8441(48.7) 

7890(44.3) 

Manufacture 

1056(17.4) 

1671(13 9) 

1785(22.8) 

2083(22.7) 

2521(22.7> 

2687(22.4) 

2826(20.6) 

.3528(13.8) 

.3847(22.2) 

4I48(13..3) 

Transport 

640(10.5) 

771(11.0) 

933(11.9) 

1106(12.1) 

1343(12 !> 

154802.9) 

1786(13.0) 

194603.1) 

2164023) 

24690 3.9) 

Others 

1091(17.9) 

1237(17.7) 

1432(18.3) 

1600(17.4) 

1798(16.2) 

202106.8) 

132606.9) 

264207.8) 

289606.7) 

331708.6) 

Per Capita 

878 

>«I9 

1083 

1242 

1469 

15.58 

1744 

1846 

201 

2122 

Gujaial 

6594(60] 

824716.4) 

8745(6.(1 

11385(6,8} 

11866(6.4] 

11507(5.6) 

1.3429(5.9) 

1.36)4(53) 

19328(61) 

21668(6.3] 

Agriculture 

2.537(38 5) 

.32631.39.6) 

3012(344) 

41701.36.6) 

4292(.36.2) 

2713(13.6) 

3399(253) 

208105.3) 

5613(29.0) 

5750(26.5) 

Manufacture 

1932(29.3) 

2412(29.2) 

2773(31.7) 

3601(31.6) 

36.351.30.6) 

4299(37.4) 

4918(36.6) 

5779(42.4) 

6629(.343) 

7540(34.8) 

Transport 

928(14.1) 

1174(14.2) 

1.368(15.6) 

1787(15.7) 

1886(15.9) 

207108.0) 

244908.2) 

2921(213) 

382109.8) 

4546(21.0) 

Others 

1197(18 2) 

1.398(17.0) 

1592(18.2) 

1827(16.0) 

2053117..3) 

2424(21.1) 

266.3(19.8) 

283.3(20.8) 

.326506.9) 

.38.3207,7) 

Per Capita 

1951 

2390 

2484 

3162 

32.33 

.3077 

.3525 

.3509 

4893 

5404 

Haryana 

.3032(2.7] 

3498(2.7] 

4004(2.81 

4.351(2,6] 

4747(23] 

5843(2.8] 

5935(2.6] 

6629(2.5] 

8693(2.8] 

100.32(19] 

Agriculture 

1644(54,2) 

1776(50.8) 

1971(49.2) 

2118(48.7) 

2228(46.9) 

2850(48.8) 

2669(45.0) 

^2(39.9) 

3769(43.4) 

4404(43.9) 

Manufacture 

586(19.3) 

720(20.6) 

845(21.1) 

927(21.3) 

1095(23.1) 

1244(21.3) 

1328(22.4) 

1568(23.7) 

2062(23.7) 

13I.V23.I) 

Transport 

470(15.5) 

607(17.4) 

714(17.8) 

754(17.3) 

80907.0) 

105108.0) 

115209.4) 

1451(21.9) 

175^201) 

200009.9) 

Others 

.332(11.0) 

395(11..3) 

474(11.8) 

552(12.7) 

615(130) 

69801.9) 

786(13.2) 

96804.6) 

Il(n02.7) 

131303.1) 

Per Capiu 

1370 

2664 

2967 

31.33 

3325 

3849 

3950 

4312 

5537 

6265 

Himachal Pradesh 

721(0.7] 

844(0.7] 

894(0.61 

1019(0.6) 

I024(a5] 

1228(0A1 

1.35.3(0.6] 

1509(0.6] 

1780(0.61 

1999(061 

Agriculture 

.36l(.50.l) 

432(51.2) 

418(46.8) 

.503(49.4) 

461(45.0) 

542(44.1) 

579(42.8) 

579(.38.4) 

697(39.2) 

810(403) 

Manufacture 

1.36(18.9) 

157(18.6) 

182(a).4) 

188(18.4) 

197(19.2) 

272(22.1) 

290(21.4) 

353(13.4) 

.395(221) 

432(216) 

Transport 

56(7.8) 

65(7.7) 

70(7.8) 

84(8.2) 

85(8.3) 

99(8.1) 

118(8.7) 

126(83) 

149(8.4) 

166(8.3) 

Others 

168(23.3) 

190(22 5) 

224(25.1) 

244(2.3.9) 

281(27.4) 

315(25.7) 

366(27.1) 

45!(2».9) 

539(30.3) 

f»l(296l 

^ Capita 

1698 

1948 

2025 

2264 

2133 

26.30 

2848 

3122 

3622 

4005 


iCimttmudt 
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Table 28B: Estates of Net State Domestic Product by Economic Activity stCiumm Prices (Contmuedi 

_ tkuiteif'. 



198041 

I981'82 

1982-85 

1985 84 

1984-85 

1985 86 

1986 87 

1987 88 

1988 89 

1989 90 

Jgfflnw A Kaihmir 

974(091 

1098(09] 

1269(09] 

' TiiTidif 

1640(09] 

1805(09] 

” M45(09|' 

' l87s[0’’i 

2422(08) 


Agncutture 

494(507) 

568(51 7) 

650(496) 

706(49 8) 

759(46 5) 

825(456) 

944(469) 

751(401) 

1155(469) 


Minufacture 

n9(l41) 

141(128) 

187(147) 

210(148) 

502(184) 

541(189) 

556(17 7) 

580(20 5) 

552(14 5) 


Tmuport 

170(17 5) 

190(17 5) 

228(180) 

254(179) 

294(179) 

505(169) 

55(KW4) 

554(17 8) 

482(19 9) 


Others 

171(17 6) 

199(181) 

224(17 7) 

247(17 4) 

285(174) 

554(18 5) 

565(180) 

408(21 8) 

151(18 ■’) 


per Capita 

1649 

1817 

2050 

2257 

Z528 

2716 

?96() 

2 ’’')! 

1420 


Karnataka 

5866(5 1] 

6755(5 2] 

7415(5 2] 

8984(54) 

10072(54) 

10510)5 1) 

12124(5 5| 

15870(5 11 

16447)5 9) 

1801215 2] 

Agnculture 

2509(42 8) 

2872(42 6) 

2910(59 5) 

5617(40 1) 

5927(590) 

5754(55 5) 

4570(57 7) 

4945(55 7) 

5811(15 1) 

6(N((815 8) 

Manufacture 

1505(257) 

1675(24 8) 

1975(266) 

2555(260) 

2685(267) 

5070(292) 

5552(27 5) 

5821(27 5) 

n09(2S 6) 

52V8291) 

Transport 

890(15 2) 

1071(159) 

1216(164) 

1592(17 7) 

1749(174) 

1802(171) 

2094(17 5) 

256(XI8 5) 

5)41(18 5) 

1W089) 

Others 

962(164) 

1119(166) 

1512(177) 

1442(16 !) 

1711(170) 

1904(18 1) 

2122(175) 

2544(18 1) 

*886(17 5) 

52850 8 2) 

Per Capita 

1596 

1790 

1826 

::285 

Z508 

2564 

290) 

1254 

1787 

4075 

Kerala 

5782(54) 

4008(5 1] 

4662(5 5] 

5405)51] 

6078)5 5) 

645715 1) 

7121(12) 

8085)261 

8914)2 9) 

'8)91129) 

Agnculture 

1495(595) 

1455(56 5) 

1761(57 8) 

2l65(596) 

2522(58 2) 

2245(54 8) 

2568(55 1) 

2795(14 6) 

110)(14 7) 

544|(M4) 

Manufacture 

957(24 8) 

1045(260) 

1175(25 2) 

1504(219) 

1451(25 9) 

I67(K260) 

1757(25 7) 

1911(219) 

■>171(24 1) 

’44(824 5) 

Transport 

668(17 7) 

706(17 6) 

856(179) 

9<)4(I82) 

1140(188) 

1199(186) 

1447(19 8) 

1652(20 4) 

17720 9 8) 

1979098) 

Others 

682(180) 

804(201) 

892(19 1) 

1004(184) 

1165(192) 

1524(206) 

1569(214) 

1705(21 1) 

l89tX'>l 2) 

2125(21 5) 

Per Capita 

1494 

1559 

1782 

2050 

2158 

2528 

2601 

2828 

1076 

5589 

Madhya Pradesh 

6122(5 5] 

6784(5 5] 

7752(5 4] 

9641(58) 

9454(5 1] 

11156(54) 

11621(5 2) 

14625(5 6) 

17(8)2(5 4) 

IHCXXHS 1) 

Agnculture 

5128(51 1) 

5524(49 0) 

5562(46 1) 

4628(480) 

4092(415) 

5011(45 0) 

V)I5(412) 

6611(45 1) 

7722(45 4 

7462(41 5) 

Manufacture 

1514(247) 

1765(760) 

2178(28 2) 

2606(2701 

2747(29 1) 

5045(27 5) 

5226(27 8) 

1887(26 6) 

4461(26 ’) 

S14V286) 

Transpon 

725(11 8) 

829(12 2) 

957(124) 

1177(12 2' 

1188(126' 

1414(1271 

15(KKI29) 

1815(124) 

20')4O’ 1| 

22VKI25) 

Others 

755(12*5) 

868(12 8) 

1055(15 4) 

125(8128) 

1427(15 1) 

1666(150) 

1880(16 2) 

’292(15 7) 

27’5060) 

1141(17 5) 

Per Capita 

1525 

1258 

1405 

1788 

1779 

2027 

2072 

2411 

2952 

5249 

Maharashtra 

15115(15 7] 

16966(15 2] 

18277(1281 21152(126] 

25084(12 4] 

26550)128) 281571125) 52642)125) 

18*/'X812 5) 45r>|5II50) 

Agriculture 

47(XX27 8) 

4617(27 2) 

4567(250) 

5486(25 9) 

5995(260) 

6215(25 4) 

5624(200) 

7542(21 1) 

898(8’10) 10174(227) 

Manufactun 

5545(55 4) 

5784(54 1) 

6551(546) 

7216(W 1) 

7786(55 7) 

9505(55 8) 

10715(58 1) 11266(W5) 

15545(14 7) 1(>29‘'(557) 

Transport 

2527(16 7) 

2894(17 1) 

5265(17 9) 

1755(17 7) 

5989(17 5) 

4747(17 9) 

5275(187) 

6115(18 8) 

72120 8 0 

85550 8 8) 

Others 

5045(20 0 

5671(216) 

4116(22 5) 

4715(22 5) 

5514(25 0) 

6065('>2 9) 

6515(25 2) 

7()99(216) 

92’7(’ 1) 10185(228) 

Per Capita 

2427 

2669 

2815 

5185 

5405 

5855 

1997 

4558 

sKil 

6184 

Onssa 

5225(291 

5677(29] 

5765(2 6) 

4891(291 

4801)26) 

5916(29) 

6206)2 7) 

6521)2 51 

84U|2 /) 

')4I6|2 7| 

Agnculture 

1772(549) 

2049(55 7) 

1996(55 0) 

2815(57 5) 

2516(524) 

5161(51 1) 

5082(497) 

2966(45 5) 

1'/51(4()9j 

456(848 5) 

Manutactun 

521(16 2) 

557(15 1) 

607(16 1) 

688(14 1) 

806(168) 

992(167) 

1155(186) 

1174(21 1) 

1817(2) 5) 

1851(197) 

Transport 

455(14 1) 

540(147) 

549(146) 

716(146) 

688(14 5) 

876(14 8) 

915(14 7) 

951(14(0 

I22'8I4(>) 

115104 1) 

Others 

477(14 8) 

551(144) 

615(16 5) 

674115 8) 

791(165) 

907(15 5) 

1054(170) 

121(818 9) 

1414(170) 

If)4('8l7 5) 

Per Capita 

1251 

1580 

1588 

1772 

[-Kfl 

2072 

2128 

•’I'M 

’/91 

WX)6 

Punjab 

4451(40] 

5740(4 l| 

5808(4 11 

6400(5 8| 

7507(5 9| 

8115(40) 

920914 0) 

10/84(4 1) 

) ’ 10814 0) 

I41III4I] 

Agnculture 

2176(48 9) 

’’514(48 4) 

2787(48 0) 

2'#7S(46 5) 

1400(465) 

5788(45 6) 

4100(44 5) 

4901(45 5) 

5552(44 7) 

(M/(845 5) 

Manufacture 

856(19 2) 

1004(192) 

1111(191) 

1279(200) 

1417(194) 

1685(20 2) 

1924(209) 

2274(21 1) 

2685(21 6) 

IIKX’I 7) 

Transport 

741(166) 

929(17 7) 

1029(17 7) 

1152(180) 

1550(18 5) 

1622(19 5) 

1822(198) 

2021(187) 

210086) 

26090 8 2) 

Others 

678(15 2) 

rH(|4 8) 

881(15 2) 

994(15 5) 

1140(156) 

1222(14 7) 

1565(14 8) 

1586(147) 

)86005 0) 

211604 8) 

Per Capita 

2675 

5082 

5545 

5605 

4028 

4486 

4862 

5572 

6274 

7081 

Rajasthan 

4126(5 7J 

4850(5 8J 

5551(59) 

704514 2) 

6985(17) 

7(*9)5 7) 

8255)161 

8977)14) 

I2’51[19| 


Agnculture 

2077(505) 

2480(51 1) 

2770(5()l) 

5720(528) 

5519(504) 

5572(466) 

1541(429) 

1655(40 7) 

6158(50 1) 


Manufacture 

825(199) 

966(199) 

1081(19 5) 

1418(201) 

1154(191) 

1659(21 6) 

1885(22 8) 

1978(220) 

220)080) 


Transport 

598(14 5) 

687(14 2) 

851(150) 

948(15 5) 

1055(15 1) 

1220(159) 

1581(167) 

16I8(I8()) 

188V15 4) 


Others 

628(15 2) 

717(14 8) 

849(15 5) 

757(15 6) 

1075(154) 

1218(15 9) 

1450(176) 

1/26(19 2) 

2(8)‘8I64) 


Per Capita 

1222 

1592 

1544 

1914 

1849 

1978 

2074 

2197 

2921 


Tanul Nadu 

7218(6 5] 

8677(67) 

8821(6 2] 

1022216 M 

12028(64) 

15682(66) 

I5P51661 

18105(6 9) 

2(8)84(641 

’1562)62] 

Agnculture 

1855(25 4) 

2541(270) 

1867(21 2) 

2678(26 2) 

5095(257) 

5255(216) 

5518(21 9) 

442(8244) 

4000099) 

1725(17 5) 

Manufacture 

2452(54 0) 

2825(526) 

5176(560) 

5126(5? s) 

4028(15 5) 

4465(526) 

4819(519) 

S456(K)I) 

6458(12 2) 

717V555) 

Transport 

1640(227) 

1982(228) 

2105(25 8) 

2141(229) 

2650(220) 

5481(25 4) 

41(i9(27 6) 

4755(26 2) 

542(827 0) 

5978(?7 7) 

Others 

1291(17 9) 

1529(17 6) 

1675(190) 

1877(184) 

2257(18 8) 

2505(18 1) 

28I<I(IK6) 

5494(1') 5) 

470(821)9) 

4()86(2I 7) 

Per Capita 

1498 

1776 

1777 

2024 

1541 

2620 

2851 

U(»2 

16 »7 

5894 

Uttar Pr^esh 

14102(12 8] 

15156(11 8| 

17757(12 5] 

19704(118] 21658)116) 

247831120) 27415)120) 50289(116) 

1562(i|ll 4| 407t</|0 6| 

Agnculture 

7287(51 7) 

7428(490) 

8575(47 2) 

9106(46 2) 

%76(44 7) 

11055(44 5) 

11677(426) 12789(42 2) 

15251(42 8) 16758(412) 

Manufacture 

2558(166) 

2596(17 1) 

5567(190) 

5706(18 8) 

4220(195) 

4958(199) 

5575(205) 

6215(20 5) 

7147(206) 

8505(209) 

Transport 

2552(16 5) 

2757(182) 

5258(18 5) 

5764(19 1) 

4199(194) 

4752(19 2) 

5554(202) 

6198(205) 

6965(19 5) 

7904(194) 

Others 

2145(152) 

2575(157) 

2757(155) 

5128(159) 

5565(165) 

4050(165) 

4627(169) 

5089(168) 

«)65(I70) 

7554086) 

Per Capiu 

1286 

1549 

1547 

1682 

1812 

2052 

2201 

2582 

2744 

5072 

West Bengal 

8901(81] 

9777(76) 

10688(7 5] 

12852(77) 

14778(79] 

15816(76] 

I7l8(i(7 5) 

19521(7 5) 

22024(70) 


Agnculture 

2857(51 9) 

5129(520) 

5272(506) 

4565(556) 

5586(564) 

5525(549) 

6251(564) 

7505(574) 

7812(55 5) 


Manufacuue 

2864(522) 

5018(509) 

5559(51 4) 

5647(284) 

4056(275) 

4542(28 7) 

4670(27 2) 

5191(266) 

6122(2/8) 


Tlnnsport 

1551(150) 

1442(147) 

1657(155) 

1978(154) 

2457(165) 

2585(16 5) 

2694(157) 

5118(160) 

57570 7 t) 


Others 

1869(21 0) 

2188(224) 

2420(22 6) 

2644(206) 

2919(198) 

5168(200) 

5571(20 8) 

5907(200) 

4511(197) 


Per Capita 

1612 

1755 

I860 

2189 

2475 

2597 

2769 

5089 

5425 


Aninachal Pradesh 

97(01] 

129(011 

148(01] 

167(01] 

196(01] 

157(0 1] 

268(01] 

284(01) 

557(01) 

542(01) 

Agricuhure 

47(48 5) 

68(527) 

75(507) 

94(56 5) 

10(5(525) 

152(559) 

149(356) 

148(521) 

180(554) 

181(529) 

Manufacture 

17(175) 

21(165) 

25(169) 

18(108) 

50(152) 

55(147) 

15(125) 

56(127) 

420 2 5) 

55(96) 

lYanapost 

6(62) 

7(5 4) 

9(6 1) 

10(60) 

12(61) 

15(5 5) 

15(56) 

17(60) 

21(6 2) 

2K6 7) 

Otfwrs 

27(278) 

55(256) 

59(265) 

45(269) 

51(264) 

57(259) 

71(265) 

85(29 2) 

94(2/9) 

105(507) 

Am- Capita 

1561 

2011 

2240 

2455 

2795 

CM 

5S79 

5679 

4256 

4176 


(( mainutdi 
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TlA>te28B;BsUn1^ttisofN«tStttteDomesttcProdi^ctby^n<lmkAclivity»tC^rt«ntl*rk^e$(Q»fM‘jf4M£r^^ ' 

• fK«pee$ mtrtt 



1980 8! 

1981-82 

1982-83 

I‘;H3-84 

1984-85 

l*«5-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-90 

Goa 

S 16(0.3) 

343(0.3) 

41810..3) 

442)0.3) 

542)0.3) 

555(0.3) 

657)0.4) 

7.31(0.3) 

796(0.3) 

851(0.2) 

Agriculture 

73(23.0) 

7,3(21.3) 

7808 7) 

93(21.0) 

114(210) 

9106.4) 

10506.0) 

11605.9) 

12706.0) 

15007.6) 

Manufacture 

111(35.1) 

114(33.2) 

1.54(.36.8) 

141(319) 

191(35.2) 

201 (.36.2) 

259(39.4) 

264(36.1) 

27(833.9) 

281 (.33.0) 

Transport 

69(21 8) 

79(23.0) 

97(23.2) 

101(22.9) 

118(21.8) 

128(2.3.1) 

132(20.1) 

182(24.9) 

20(825.1) 

209(24.6) J 

Others 

6309 9) 

77(22.4) 

89(21 3) 

107(2.2) 

119(22.0) 

135(24.3) 

161(24.5) 

169(2.3.1) 

199(250) 

211(24.8)1 
69.39 * 

Per Capita 

3145 

.3365 

4a).3 

4127 

4931 

4927 

5702 

6209 

6619 

Manipur 

20110.2) 

24.3(02) 

25810,21 

307(02) 

.3.54(0.2) 

377(0.21 

428)0,2) 

506102) 

600)0.2) 

618(0.2)/ 

Agriculture 

98(48.8) 

121(49,8) 

124(48 I) 

I54(.50 2) 

172(48 6) 

173(45.9) 

2(8846.7) 

225(44.5) 

254(42.31 

258(41.7);' 

Manufaclua* 

17(8.5) 

23(9.5) 

19(7 4) 

24(7.8) 

3600.2) 

490.3.0) 

570 3.3) 

680 3.4) 

7402.3) 

8103.1)^ 

Transport. 

14(7.0) 

17(7 0) 

2(87 8) 

26(8 5) 

29(8.2) 

31(8.2) 

.34(7.9) 

42(8.3) 

46(7.7) 

47(7.6) 

Others 

72(.35 8) 

82(33 7) 

95(36 8) 

10.3(3.3.6) 

II7(.33.1) 

124(32.9) 

1.37(32.0) 

171(3.3.8) 

226(.37.7) 

232(.37.5) 

Per Capita 

1430 

1684 

1742 

2018 

2265 

2.3.54 

2611 

3008 

3480 

.3502 

Meghalaya 

180)0 2) 

206(02) 

227(0 2) 

26.3)0.21 

302)0 2) 

.341(0.2) 

.380(0.21 

46210.2) 

512)0.2) 

551(0.2) 

Agriculture 

72(400) 

7‘»(38 .3) 

82(36 1) 

*)4(35 7) 

108(35.8) 

118(34.6) 

123(32.4) 

I54(.3.3..3) 

17(8.33.2) 

179(32 5) 

Manufacture 

3006 7) 

.3(817 5) 

44(I*J4) 

.5(819 0) 

.5608 5) 

660*) 4) 

76(2(),()) 

870 8.8) 

*7*8 19,3) 

10809.6) 

Tran-sport 

2.302-8) 

280 3 6) 

3(813 2) 

37(44 1) 

4404.6) 

4804.1) 

5404.2) 

710.5.4) 

7905.4) 

8605.6) 

Others 

55(30 6) 

63(306) 

71(32 3) 

82(31,2) 

‘)4(.31.1) 

109(320) 

127{.33 4) 

15(8.32 5) 

164(32,0) 

178(32.3) 

Per Capita 

1361 

1516 

1625 

18.31 

2f>«. 

22.50 

24.37 

2893 

3112 

3250 

Mi/.orani 

62)0 1) 

70)0 11 

78)0 I) 

‘)51().ll 

I22[().l| 

157)0.1) 

194(0.11 

259(0.1) 



Agriculture 

Manufacture 

20(3:31 
1006 )) 

22(31,4) 
1207 1) 

21(26 *)i 
1(812 8) 

27(28,4) 
1404 7) 

37(30 3) 
1804 8) 

55(35.0) 

2304.6) 

74(38.1) 

.3106.0) 

105(40.5) 

41058) 



Tran.spon 

5(8 1) 

700 0) 

8)10 3) 

1(8105) 

1502.3) 

21(13.4) 

2100.8) 

2800 8) 



Others 

27(4.3.5) 

29(41 4) 

3*)(.500) 

•)4(46 3) 

52(42 6) 

581.36.9) 

68(3.5.1) 

85(.32.8) 



Per Capua 

128*) 

1383 

1471 

1724 

2139 

2658 

3165 

4077 



Nagaland 

10.510 1) 

1.32(0.1) 

161)0.11 

l*>4[() I) 

231(0.1) 

28110.11 

294(0 11 

33810.1) 

.36110 l| 


Agriculture 

.34(32 4) 

48(.36.4) 

54(33 S) 

(4(33 0) 

77(33 3) 

101(35.9) 

78(26.5) 

84(24 9) 

91(25 2) 


Manufacture 

1100 5) 

1602.1) 

2(812 4) 

3(815.5) 

4(817 3) 

5(817 8) 

67(22.8) 

84(249) 

8*7(24 7) 


Trans[)orl 

1100 5) 

I2(‘> 1) 

13(8 1) 

1.5(7 7) 

17(7.4) 

19(6.8) 

22(7,5) 

2.5(7 4) 

27(7 5) 


Olhcis 

4‘>(46 7) 

.56(42.4) 

74(46 0 ) 

85(4.3.8) 

*)7(420) 

111(39 5) 

127(43 2) 

145(42.9) 

154(42 7) 


Per Capiia 

|3«3 

I6(8i 

1941 

2251 

2579 

281*) 

.8)34 

3361 

MM 


Sikkim 

4*)|() 11 

55(0 11 

(i.5|() 11 

75|() 11 

*).51() 1) 

113(0,1) 

135(0 1) 

156)0 1) 

I77|() 1| 

18*7)0 1) 

Agriculture 

25(51 0) 

29(52.7) 

.35(53 X1 

38(.5().7) 

48(.S().5) 

58(51 .3) 

67(4‘)6) 

78(50.0) 

‘)4(53 1) 

9*7(52 4) 

Manulociure 

908,4) 

906 4) 

1(81*3 4) 

1206.0) 

170 7*0 

1*816 8) 

240 7 8) 

2707 3) 

2705 1) 

280 4.8; 

1rans|xtrt 

4(8 2) 

.5(9 1) 

*3(7 7) 

6(8.01 

6(6 3) 

8(7 1) 

9(6 7) 

12(7 7) 

13(7 1) 

15(7 9/- 

Others 

11(22.4) 

12(21 8) 

l.‘3)23 1) 

1*825 3) 

24(25 3) 

28(24 8) 

35(25 9) 

3*7(25 0) 

4.3(24 1) 

47(24 9) 

Per Capua 

1.571 

1701 

l*J26 

2136 

2635 

8123 

3472 

38X6 

42.34 

419(> 

Tripura 

268)0 2) 

2*8)10 21 

35210 21 

360(0 2) 

44110.2) 

485)0 2) 

512)021 

.S9*)|()2| 

fH)71C)2| 

71610 2) 

Agricultuie 

152(56.7) 

I5I{.52 1) 

l*)5(5S4) 

18(8500) 

232(52 6) 

247(.509) 

255(49 8) 

2*)9(4‘) 9) 

341(51 1) 

36l(.50.4) 

Manufaclure 

2(X7 5) 

2.5(8 6) 

2.5(7 1) 

31(8.6) 

33(7 5) 

48(9 9) 

.5(89 8) 

40(f>7) 

4(86 0) 

41(5.7) 

Trans(X>r( 

23(8.6) 

28(9 7) 

.34(*) 7) 

34(9.4) 

43(9 8) 

46(9 5) 

49(9 6) 

58(9 7) 

63(9 4) 

70(9.8) 

Others 

73(27 2) 

8(829 7) 

98(27 8) 

115(.3I.9) 

l.33( 30 2) 

144(29.7) 

158(.309) 

202(33 7) 

223(.33 4) 

244(34.1) 

Per Capiia 

1323 

1.3*8) 

l(>4l 

16-8) 

l%2 

2108 

2177 

24*74 

2722 

2866 

A & N Island.s 

4*)|() 11 

57)0. II 

6lj0.il 

7510.11 

8I|().I1 

*>5|0 1] 

i 10)0.11 

116)0 1) 

130(01) 

15310.1) 

Agriculture 

28(57 1) 

3.3(57 9) 

37(()0 7) 

43(57.3) 

45(55 6) 

.54(,56.8) 

61(55.5) 

63(54.3) 

68(52.3) 

79(51.6) 

Manufacture 

806 3) 

1007 5) 

8( 13 1) 

13(17 3i 

1204 8) 

1,5(15 8) 

15(13.6) 

1.5029) 

16023) 

1902 3) 

Transport 

3(6 1) 

5(8.8) 

6(9 8) 

7{*)..3) 

8(9*0 

9(‘) 5) 

11(10.0) 

1402.1) 

I9( 14.6) 

2204 4) 

Others 

l(X2().4) 

905 8) 

1(8164) 

1206 0) 

16(198) 

1707.9) 

2.3(209) 

24(20.7) 

27(208) 

13(21.6) 

Pci Capita 

2613 

2877 

2948 

.3435 

3549 

3985 

4412 

44 .V 1 

4797 

.5401 

Delhi 

2329)2 1] 

2742)2 11 

3118(2.2) 

.3267(20) 

36.35) 1 9) 

4599)2.21 

549.3(24) 

6322(2 41 



Agiiculture 

106(4 6) 

122(4.4) 

1.39(4 5) 

173(5.3) 

198(5 4) 

248(5.4) 

274(5.0) 

224(3 5> 



Manutac'ture 

674(289) 

8(8829.2) 

897(28,8) 

847(25.9) 

89*824.7) 

1286(28 0) 

1417(25.8) 

1556(24.6) 



Transport 

.574(24.7) 

699(25.5) 

762(24.4) 

75.3(23 0) 

896(24.6) 

1141(24 8) 

1522(27,7) 

180(828.5) 


.. ) 

Others 

975(41.8) 

1121(409) 

132(842.3) 

1494(45.7) 

1642(45.2) 

1924(41.8) 

2280(41.5) 

2742(43.4) 


■ ! 

Per Capita 

.3843 

4301 

4692 

4720 

S(M2 

61.30 

7037 

7788 


.. < 

Ptmdiehcrry 

18610.2) 

I9*>10 21 

225)0.2) 

252(0.2) 

282(0.2) 

317(0.2) 

.351(0.2) 

41.3(0.2) 

432(0.2) 

4.36(0.2) ( 

Agriculture 

3408.3) 

.37(18,6) 

3606.0) 

.39(15..5) 

47( 16.7) 

60(18.9) 

6508 5) 

7207.4) 

91(21 1) 

8609.7) 

Manufacture 

106(570) 

I12(.56.3) 

135(60.0) 

146(57.9) 

159(56.4) 

172(54.3) 

191(54.4) 

2.38(57.6) 

138(55.1) 

246(56.4) 

Transpori 

220 1 8) 

2.3(11.6) 

24007) 

26(10.3) 

27(96) 

29(9.1) 

.30(8.5) 

.32(7.7) 

32(7,4) 

33(7 6) 

Others 

24(12 9) 

27(13.6) 

3(81.3.3) 

41(16.3) 

4907.4) 

56(17 7) 

65(18.5) 

7107 2) 

7106.4) 

7I06..3) 

Per Capita 

3038 

31(W 

34‘JO 

.3806 

4147 

4553 

4909 

5622 

57.35 

5638 

All-India . 

II0340(I()01 128757)1001 )42.5()9[|(X)] 167494(100] 186486(1001 2072.39000)2292.32(1001260580(100) .3126.34[l00)3496l.3(l()0) 

Per Capita 

1625 

i8S5 

2010 

2.31.3 

2523 

2745 

2977 

3319 

.3908 

4284 


Figures in square brackets are percentages to NOP at the all-India level at 1980-81 prices. 

Figures in round brackets are percentages to state NDl^ at 1980-81 prices. 

Nine- Agriculture includes Agriculture. Forestry & Logging and Fishing. Manuiactute includes Manufacturing, Mining and Quarrying. Electricity 
and Constniction Transport includes Transportation. Trade. Hotels, Restaurants and Storage. 
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